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New Peer—Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, G.C.B., Admiral 
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Warwick. 
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Mr. A. F. Egerton, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. Beresford. Hope, Mr. 
Onslow ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, The Chancellor of the _— 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——_o0 —— 


Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill [Bill 8}— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Attorney 
General) “ ae ner “ 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “no Bill on Criminal Procedure will be satisfactory to this House which does 
not provide for the return of the verdict by a majority of the jurors; the public 
interrogation of the accused before committal and before conviction; and the 
assignment of counsel to prisoners,’’—(Mr. Stanley Leighton,)— instead thereof. 

Question, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time :””—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” 
(Mr. Sexton :)—After further debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 19, Noes 128; Majority 109.— (Div. List, No. 56.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time ” 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ ‘ad Mr. Kenny : :)—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 15, Noes 131; 
Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 57.) 

Main Question put, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ’’—The 
House divided ; Ayes 132, Noes 16; Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 53.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on Law, 
and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure,” —(dfr. Attorney General :) 
— Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor :) 
—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Monday next. 

[2.30. | 
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Messages from the Queen delivered by the Earl Granville 
Ordered, That the said Messages be taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 
AcricuLruraL Lasourers (IRELaND)—ResoLtution— 


Moved to resolve, “ ‘That in the opinion of this House it is desirable to legislate on behalf 
of agricultural labourers in Ireland as soon as the condition of the country permits 
such legislation,’”’—( The Eari of Dunraven) 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Army (Auximiary Forces)—Mrmuitia Ciorainc—Question, Observations, 
The Earl of Limerick ; Reply, The Earl of Morley 

ARREARS OF REnT ( (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Question, Observations, The Mar- 
quess of Waterford, The Earl of Belmore, Lord Ventry; Reply, Lord 
Carlingford 

Epvcation DerartMent—Tux New Copz—Question, Observations, Lord 
Norton ; Reply, Lord Carlingford; Observations, Earl Fortescue 

Stage Plays in in x of Charities Bill Oil ie (The Earl of Covel 
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Dixon-Hartland, Mr. Schreiber, Lord John Manners; Answers, Mr. 

Shaw Lefevre . oo 191 
Law anp Justice (Inetanp)—Trrat or Josep Brapy ror Murper— 
Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Parnell, Mr. Dawson; Answers, Mr. 


Trevelyan... 192 
Poor Law Exxcrions (Inzraxp)—Question, Mr. 0’ Brien ; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan .. 194 
Ducny or Lancasrer—Sares oF Lanp—Questions, Mr. " Dillwyn, Mr. 
Rylands; Answers, Mr. Dodson 195 
Inpran Pustic Worxs—THE Loan—Questions, Mr. R. N. Fowler, Mr. 
Dawson; Answers, Mr. J. K. Cross ‘ 195 


Ducuy oF Lanoaster—Estvary OF THE Mersry—Foresnorrs—Tar Cor- 
PORATION OF SovuTrHPporT—Questions, Mr. Summers, Sir R. Assheton 


Cross; Answers, Mr. Dodson 196 
-Anuy—CompasstonaTs ALLOWANCES—CAPTAIN ‘Wanvett—Question, Captain 

Price ; Answer, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 197 
Navy—Purcuase oF Crora—Question, Captain Price ; Answer, Mr. Camp- 

bell-Bannerman 198 
Tue AnGLicAN BIsHOPRIC OF JeRvsALEM—Question, Mr. Raikes ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone 199 
THe Macistracy (Intanp)—Question, Mr. ‘Moan ; Answer, Mr. Tro- 

velyan 200 
PAaRtIAMENT—ORDER OF Bustess—Question, "Mr. Heneage ; Answer, Mr. 

Gladstone ws és - sim ~- 200 





Baron ALcestER—Baron Wo.sELEy or Carro— 
Messages from the Queen brought up, and read by Mr. Speaker 200 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House will, on Monday next, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’ ’—( Mr. Gladstone. ) 
Motion agreed to :—Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Gladstone. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


——)——— 


Sourn Arrica—Tue Transvaat—Pouioy or Her Maszsty’s GovERNMENT 
—Rzsotvtion—( Adjourned wees gt [Third Night ]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [13th March j, 


“That, in view of the complicity of the Transvaal Government in the cruel and 
treacherous attacks made upon the Chiefs Montsioa and Mankoroane, this House 
is of opinion that energetic steps should be immediately taken to secure the strict 
observance by the Transvaal Government of the Convention of 1881, so that these 
chiefs may be preserved from the destruction with which they are threatened,’”’—(Mr. 
Gorst.) 
And which Amendment was, 
To leave out from the first word ‘‘ the” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘ very grave complication that must attend intervention in the affairs of 
the native populations on the Western Frontier of the Transvaal, this House is of 
opinion that the action of British authorities in those regions should be strictly 
confined within the limits of absolutely unavoidable obligations,’—(Mr. Cartwright,) 
instead thereof. 
Question again proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question : ’’—Debate resumed . 202 
After short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the Amendment, by leave, be 
withdrawn ;’’—After further long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,”—(Mr. W. Fowler :)—Motion agreed to :—Debate 
further adjourned till Monday next. 
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The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
MOTIONS. 


a es 


Local Government Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, Sir Charles 
Dilke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 142] . -» 259 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill—or dered ar, Hibbert, Sir 
Charles Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 143] ‘ 259 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


———_— 0-——_—-- 


Surriy—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Tue Margiace Laws—Resolution, Mr. Monk 260 
[ House counted out. ) 9.15. 7 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 16. 


Lorps AtcesTtER AND WoLsELEY—MEssAGES FROM THE QuEEN—MorIoNn 
FoR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty 
for the gracious Message, and to inform Her Majesty that, taking into consideration 
the important services rendered by Frederick Beauchamp Paget Lord Alcester, Admiral 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, in the course of the recent expedition to Egypt, and that Her 
Majesty is desirous to confer some signal mark of Her favour for those distinguished 
services, this House will cheerfully concur in enabling Her Majesty to make provision 
for securing to the said Frederick Beauchamp Paget Lord Alcester, and to the next 
surviving heir male of his body, a _— of Two Thousand pounds per annum,”’— 
(The Earl Granville).. + ee so SU 

After short debate, Motion ared to. 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty 
for the gracious Message, and to inform Her Majesty that, taking into consideration 
the important services rendered by Garnet Joseph Lord Wolseley of Cairo, General 
in Her Majesty’s Army, in the course of the recent expedition to Egypt, and that Her 
Majesty is desirous to confer some signal mark of Her favour for those distinguished 
services, this House will cheerfully concur in enabling Her Majesty to make provision 
for securing to the said Garnet Joseph Lord Wolseley of Cairo, and to the next 
surviving heir male of his body, a pension of Two Thousand pounds per annum,” — 
(The Earl Granville.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Navy—Nava Lizvrenants—REsoLuTion— 
Moved to resolve, “That in the opinion of this House the rates of full pay of naval 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants should be assimilated to that of officers holding relative 
rank in the Army ; the half-pay of naval lieutenants and sub-lieutenants should be in 
all cases the actual half of the full pay, except when —_— of service entitles them to 
a higher scale,’”’—(The Earl of Belmore) - 263 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Navy—ApprornTMEnT oF First LizuTrENANTs—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Sandwich ; Reply, Lord aa ecelanaie Lord sacha 
stone os os ; .. 271 


Conracious Diszases (ANIMALS) . annie teniade! Movru Rancenelesit 
FoR CoRRESPONDENCE— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for any correspondence 


with Foreign Governments on the subject of the continued importation of foot and 
mouth disease from abroad,’’—( Zhe Duke of Richmond and Gordon) .. +» 273 


After debate, Motion agreed to, 
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PARLIAMENTARY Oatn (Mr. Brapiavor)—Questions, Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff, Mr. Newdegate, Sir William Hart Dyke, Lord Randolph 
Churchill; Answers, Mr. Gladstone : 

ArGHANIsTAN—-SIk Leret Garrrin’s ‘Liperat Ponicy 1 "AFGHANISTAN ” 
—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Spain—ExpPuLsIon OF CERTAIN Cupan ReErucees FROM GrpratTaR—THE 
DesaTE—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PartiAMENT—Pustic Bustness—TuEe TRANSVAAL Depate—Question, Sir 
Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Western Istanps or THE Pacrrio—AvsTRALIAN Cotonres — ANNEX ATION 

or New Guinea by QueEnstanD— Questions, Sir John Hay, Sir ee 

Campbell ; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley os 
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Post Orrice (Contracts)—Tue Irish Maw Service — Question, Dr. 
Lyons; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘3 ee 


Par.taMent—PALAce oF WestmiInsTtER—THE Statues IN WESTMINSTER 
Hatt—Notice, Mr. Bromley Davenport 

Ways anp Means—Tue Financia Proposats—Gun Licences—Dury ON 
Srrver PLatE—Questions, Mr. Monk, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. W. 
H. Smith; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

AYrGuaNnIstan—SIR Leret Grirrin—Question, Mr. Onslow; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone 

PARLIAMENTARY ELEcTIONS (Corrurr and Invecat Pracriczs) Brir— 
Question, Mr. Lewis; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— Sn 


Lorps ALCESTER AND WoLsELEY—MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN— 


Baron Atcester, Message from Her Majesty [13th April], —considered in 
Committee :—Message from Her Majesty read 

Moved, ‘ That the annual sum of Two Thousand Pounds be granted oy Her Majesty oak 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to be 
settled upon Admiral Frederick Beauchamp Paget, Lord Alcester, and the next 
surviving Heir Male of his body, for the term of their natural lives,”’—(Mr. 
Gladstone.) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be re- 
ported Zo-morrow. 


Baron WotseEey or Cairo, Message from Her Majesty | 13th April },— 
considered in Committee :—Message from Her Majesty read ; 

Moved, ‘‘ That the annual sum of Two Thousand Pounds be granted to Her Majesty out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, to be 
settled upon General Garnet Joseph, Lord Wolseley, and the next surviving Heir 
Male of his body, for the term of their natural lives,’ jl Mr. Gladstone.) 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution to be re- 
ported To-morrow. 


Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill | Bill 8 |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [12th April], 
‘‘That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure,”—( Jr. Attorney General :)— 
Question again proposed : —Debate resumed 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “ committed” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words ‘a Committee of the 
whole House,”—(Mr. 7. P. O’ Connor.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 98, Noes 27; Majority 71.—(Div. List, No. 59.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 

Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the said Committee that they have power to con- 
solidate the said Bills into one Bill,"—(Mr. Attorney General) 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 67, Noes 
17; Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 60.) 


Patents for Inventions Bill [Bill 3j— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mfr. Chamberlain). ‘ 
After long debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to the Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures,” —( Mr. Chamberlain) re xi 

After short debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
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Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act (1882) (Audience of 

Solicitors) Bill [Bill 61} 

Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Mr. Findlater) .. 394 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, n_( Lord Randolph Churchill : :) 
—Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee :—After short time spent therein, Bill reported, 
without Amendment; to be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Crown Lands Bill— 
Bill referred to a Select Committee of Five Members, Three to be nominated by the 
House, and Two by the Committee of Selection a an “4. ae 














Court or Crmmnat Apreat [Payment or Costs !— 
Considered in Committee by ss +» 398 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported Sindh row. 










MOTIONS. 


— n— 










Cuannet TunnEL—TuaE Joint CommitrEE—REsoLUTION— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Five Members of this House to be appointed to serve on the Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons on the Channel Tunnel be nominated by the Com- 
mittee of Selection,’’—(Mr. Chamberlain) as -» $899 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 
Drainage (Ireland) Provisional Orders Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Trevelyan) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 144] es oe se, 400 
[1.30.] 














LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 


Army (Inp14)—Surcron-Masor Toorsurn—Question, Obseryations, Lord 
Truro, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Questions, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, The Marquess of Salisbury ; Reply, The Earl of Morley 400 
Merrorotis—Sr. James’s Park—Question, The Earl of Belmore; Answer, 




















Lord Sudeley . «, 41 
France anp ANNAM (Tonauin}—Question, ‘Observations, ‘Lord Harris ; 
Reply, Earl Granville ae 411 


Tue Royat Irish ConsTaBULARY—REPORT oF THE ComMITTEE OF Inquiry 
—Question, Observations, The Earl of Milltown; Reply, Lord Coeing: 


ford ; Observations, Earl Cowper ‘ 414 
Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) Amendment Bill (No. er 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. . 416 
Bill reported without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Thursday re, 
9.15.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 17. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 








Army (Inp1s4)— GuanperRs IN THE Bzneat Cavatry — Question, Dr. 
Cameron; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross , 417 

Morocco—Sazes oF SLAVES AT T ancrER—Question, Mr. Whitworth ; An- 

swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice “2 és .. Al8 
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Poor Law (Iretanp)—Bantry—E ection or Guarprans—Questions, Lord 
Elcho, Mr. Tottenham, Lord Arthur Hill, Colonel Colthurst, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. T. D. Sullivan, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

Tue Irish Lanp Commission—PAYMENTS UNDER THE ARREARS ACT— 
Question, Mr. O’OConnor Power; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) ‘Acr, 1882—-Searcnrs—Question, Mr. 
O’Connor Power; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Strate or InEnranp—Dzistress 1n Donecat—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Nationan Evvcation (InELAND)—TRAINING OF “TzacHERs—Question, Lord 
Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ie ee 

Law anp Justice (Scortanp)—THe Suerirr OLERK oF ‘ForrarsHire— 
Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross ; Answer, The Lord Advocate oh 

Arnuy—First Crass RESERVE Men—Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, 
Sir Arthur Hayter 

Contracious DIsEAsEs Acrs—Question, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Sir Arthur 
Hayter : 

Navy Penstons—Question, Admiral Egerton ; ; Answer, ‘Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman .. 

Taz Hovse or Oommons—Tue Exxcraic Licut—Questions, ‘Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Viscount Folkestone ; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; ; Question, 
Mr. R.N. Fowler ; | No reply], 

PARLIAMENTARY OATHS Acr, 1866—Question, Sir William Hart Dyke ; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLIAMENTARY OATH (Mr. Braviavan)—Observations, "Question, Mr. 
Newdegate; Reply, Mr. Gladstone; Questions, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Newdegate; Answers, Mr. 
Gladstone, The Attorney General 44 m4 ba 

Tue Royat Irish Constraputary—ReEport, &c.—Question, Dr. Lyons; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PARtiAMENt—Bustness oF THE Housz—Sranpine ComMrrrees AND PrrvaTE 
Bitt Commirrres—Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, Sir John R. 
Mowbray ; Question, Mr. Dodds ; [No reply] 

Crime (IrRELAND)—TuHE ASSASSINATIONS IN THE PHOENIX Parx, Dustin— 
Exrrapirion or ‘“‘ No. 1””—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice .. 

PaRLIAMENTARY Oarus Act (1866) AMENDMENT Bu.—Question, Lord 
Randolph Churchill ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Law anp Justice—Excesstve SenrEeNces—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt rT" 





PaRLIAMENT—ComMITTEE oF SEtEction (SpEcraL Report)— 
Standing Committee on Law (Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Pro- 
cedure) Bill), Members added aie ‘i 


PaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTBE OF SELECTION ae RepPorr)— 


Joint Committee of Lords and Commons on the Channel Tunnel—Mem- 
bers nominated oe pe oe c* 


MOTIONS. 


—o-—— 


Locat TaxaTIon—ReEsoLurion— 


Moved, ‘‘ That no further delay should be allowed in granting adequate relief to rate- 
payers in Counties and Boroughs in wale of National services required of Local 
Authorities,”— (Mr. Pell) ° es oe 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House, recognising the connection which must exist between the Reform 
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Locat Taxation—Reso._utTion—continued. 


of Local Taxation and that of Local Government, is of opinion that the relief granted 
to ratepayers in Counties and Boroughs should be by the transfer to Local Authorities 
of the Revenue proceeding from particular Taxes or portions of Taxes, and that a 
measure dealing with the whole question of local taxation and of local government 
is most urgently required,” —(Mr. Albert Grey,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 


the Question: ”’—After long debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 217, Noes 229; Majority 12. 




















Division List, Ayes and Noes ; “ 525 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 
Lord Alcester’s Annuity Bill—Message from Her Majesty [13th April] :—Resolution 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 145] «es 528 
Lord Wolseley’s Annuity Bill—Message from Her Majesty [13th April] :—Resolutio 
reported, and agreed to :—Bill ordered (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 146] 529 


[2.0.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_0 — 


Parochial Boards (Scotland) Bill | Bill 12|— 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,””—(Dr. Cameron) .. 529 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,”—(Sir Herbert 
Maxwell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 107, 
Noes 103; Majority 4.—(Div. List, No. 63.) 

Main Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 91, Noes 83; Majevity 
8.—(Div. List, No. 64:)—Bill read a second time, and committed for 
Wednesday next. 


Partnerships Bill | Bill 40}— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Mr. Serjeant Simon) 585 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 








Patents FoR Inventions [SaLariEs AND ExPEnsEs |— 
Considered in Committee ee es o6 «» 585 
Resolution agreed to ; to be reported To-morrow. 
[ 5.50. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 


Medical Act Amendment Bill (No. 16)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. os .. 586 
Amendments made :—The Report thereof to be received on Thursday next, 
and Bill to be printed, as amended. (No. 36.) 


CuanneEL Tunnet—Tue Jomnr CommirreEE— 
Joint Committee with the House of Commons on:—Peers nominated .. 603 


[7.30.] 
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COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 19. 
QUESTIONS. 


————0 —— 


Mapacascar—Dvtizs on Rum—Question, Mr. Buxton; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice wd 3 j 


Epvucation DerpartmMent—DovsrEe Fass—Buseivarn Unica: 
Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Mundella ed 


Enpowep Scuovutrs Acrs—TxHe CnHariry Oousirenutinebbilion, Mr. 
Buchanan; Answer, Mr. Mundella i sie oe 
Scortanp—TuHE Exrracror’s Orrice — THe ‘‘RecisreR oF AcTS AND 
DecrEETs, 1880’? — Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, The Lord 
Advocate sia «i oe 
Tue Irtsh Lanp Commission (Sus. ADousinaternns)—Covouns. BaYLEY— 
Question, Captain Aylmer ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan <a ae 


ExrcutivE Government (IrELAND)—TueE Orrice or Law ApvisEr—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Patrick Martin ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Arrica (RIVER Conao)—Action oF PortucaL—Question, Baron Henry De 
Worms; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Mercuant Surprinc—Loap-LinE or Suips—Question, Mr. Gourley ; An- 
swer, Mr. Chamberlain ; 

Post OrricE (TELEGRAPH DeraRtMent)—TELEGRAPH MessEncERs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Fawcett 

Arrica ( West Coast)—AsHantI—Question, Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, 
Mr. Evelyn Ashley ‘ 

PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF Wesruinsrer—Tue SratTvEs IN " WesTMINSTER 
Hatt— Question, Mr. Bromley-Davenport ; Answer, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Inpra—VaccinaTIon—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. J. K. 
Cross Ss és 

Tue Nava Pensions Comarrrez—Question, ‘Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 7 

Mines ReGuLaTion—Empwoyers’ LIiasivrry ‘Act — Question, Mr. Burt; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—BE rast Worknovse—AprointMEnT oF A CHAPLAIN 
—Question, Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Merrorouitan District Ramway—Tae VeNTILATORS oN THE VicroRIA 
EMBANKMENT—Question, Lord Algernon Percy; Answer, Sir James 
M‘Garel-Hogg 

PREVENTION OF CRIME ( (IRELAND) “Act, 1882—Secrion 16—Private Examt- 
NATION oF WitvEessEs—ReErvurn oF Persons ConFInep For REFvsING TO 
GIVE Ev Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Srate or IrnELAND—Exrra Potntce, Co. CLtarE—Question, Mr. O’Brien; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ‘3 T > 

PREVENTION oF OrtmME (IRELAND) Aci, 1882—Segcrion 14—SegizurE oF 
Documents—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan rid 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IrELAND) Act, 1882—DerFENcE oF PrisonERsS— 
CotLEcTION oF VoLUNTARY SusBscrIPTions— Questions, Mr. T. P. O’Con- 
nor, Mr. Biggar; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Law AND JusTicE—ALLEGED Larceny sy a ‘ Turor’ ’_Question, Mr. 
M‘Coan; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 

Army—THE LATE CAMPAIGN IN THE TransvaaL—Recocnition or Mutt- 
TARY Services—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher; Answer, The Marquess 
of Hartington os e. 

Brazit—CHINESE Cvorres—Question, Mr. Cropper ; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. oe 

Law anv JvusTICcE (Inztanp)—Tirz Green Srreer Court Hovsz—Ar- 

RANGEMENTS FOR THE Murper ‘Trrats—Questivns, Mr. O’Brien; An- 

swers, Mr. Trevelyan = ee ee 
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Orme (IrELAND)—Tue Mvurper Conspiracy—Tue Aniecep ‘No. 1” 
—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell; Answer, Sir William Harcourt .. 

Taz Unirep Kincpom—Cutrivation or Topacco ror Sate py FarMers— 
Question, Lord John Manners; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 

Ivtanp Revenve—Tux Coizecrion or Income Tax—Question, Mr. W. H. 
James ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Law anv Porice (InzLanp)—Mr. GittooLy—ImprisonMENT FOR Posto 
Spzzcn—Question, Mr. T. D. Sullivan; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan és 

MeEprioaL APPOINTMENTS (IrELAND)—Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Seor1on i4—SerzurE oF 
Documents—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

Law anp Potice (IneLAND)—Cost or ConvEYING Prisoners—Question, 
Colonel Colthurst ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Inpra—RIoTs aT SaLem, Mapras—Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; Answer, Mr. 
J. K. Cross 

Wesrern Istanps or rae Pactric—Avstratian CoLontes—ANNEXATION OF 
New Gornea sy QueEnsLanp—Question, Sir George Campbell; An- 
swer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley; Question, Mr. O’Donnell; [No reply] ° 

ArricA (West Coast)—Srerra Leone—ANNEXATION oF NEIGHBOURING 
TerRIToRY—Questions, Sir George Campbell, Mr. W. H. Smith; An- 
swers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 

Arrica (West Coast)—REcALL OF Commaxpanr W ALL, OF " Suerpro—Tue 
CorrtsPonDENCE—Question, Mr. R. N. Fowler; Answer, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley es 

CrrinaL ProcepuRE — Eyprunce or Accusep Persons—Question, Mr. 
Warton ; Answer, The Attorney General . 

CoMPENSATION FOR AGRICULTURAL ImprovemENTs—LeEcIsLaTioN —Questions, 
Mr. Duckham, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Tux Awnurrizs To Lorp ALCESTER AND Lorp WotseLey—Question, Mr. 
Arthur Arnold ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Loca. TaxaTIoN—Question, Mr. Brodrick; Answer, Mr. Gladstone ‘ 

PorTucat—Anxaota—Question, Lord Geor ge Hamilton ; ; Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PARLIAMENT—SraTe or Pusiio Bustress—Tvuespays AnD Fripays—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Carbutt, Lord Henry Lennox; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ; 
Question, Sir Stafford Northcote ; Answer, Mr. Gorst; Questions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o — 


Lord Alcester’s Annuity Bill [Bill 145 }|— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Gladstone) 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the services of Lord Alcester during our 
Naval operations in Egypt were not of such a character as to satisy this House as’ to 
the desirability of assenting to the proposal submitted to it in this Bill,”—(Mf. 
Labouchere,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ”—After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 209, Noes 77 ; Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 65.) } 

Main Question, “That the Bill be now read a second time,” again pro- 
posed 

After short debate, Main Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 217, 
Noes 85 ; Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 66.) 

Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 
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Lord Wolseley’s Annuity Bill [Bill 146)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Gladstone) ., 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the services of Lord Wolseley during our 
Military operations in Egypt were not of such a character as to satisfy this House 
as to the desirability of assenting to the proposal submitted to it in this Bill,”— 
(Mr. Broadhurst,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided; 
Ayes 178, Noes 55; Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 67.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 
for 7o-morrow. 





Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders Bill—Ovrdered (Mr. John Holms, Mr. 
Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 147] 
CaanneL Tunnet—Tue Jornt CommirreEze— 
Lords Message [19th April] considered—and Orders made thereon,—{Mr. Chamberlain) 
F1.30. ] 
c 


LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


CaannEL TunneL—Tue Jornr Commirree— Message from the Commons .. 


CentraL Asta—Rvssian ApDVANCE— Question, Viscount Cranbrook; An- 
swer, Earl Granville BE. i ; 


Private Brints— 

Moved to resolve that the following be made a Standing Order :— 

‘Tn any case in which an infant is or may be interested in the consequences of an Estate 
sill, the Chairman of Committees may, if he think fit, require that such infant shall 
be represented before the Committee on the Bill by a person to be appointed as or in 
the nature of a guardian or protector of such infant by the Lord Chancellor, or the 
Lord: Keeper of the Great Seal by writing under his hand.” 

Agreed to; and the said resolution ordered to be added to the Roll of 
Standing Orders, to be numbered 163a, and to be printed. (No. 41.) 


Stage Plays in Aid of Charities Bill (No. 32)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Zari of Onslow) 
After short debate, Resolved in the Negative. 


Western Istanps or THE Pacitric—AvusrraLiaAN CoLontIes—ANNEXATION 
oF New Quine A BY QuvuEENSLAND-—Question, Observations, The Earl 
of Carnarvon; Reply, The Earl of Derby 

METROPOLITAN Sito Raitway—Twse VENTILATORS ON THE Vicronta 
EmBANKMENT— Question, Observations, The Karl of Milltown; Reply, 
Lord Sudeley .. ca 

Arrears or Rent (Inevanp) Act, 1882— _ApesseaTsosts FOR Loane— 
Question, Observations, The pea ere of Lansdowne ; Reply, The Earl 
of Kimberley .. , oe - 

Tue Parks (Merroporis)—S8r. “Jauns’s Panx—Question, The Earl of 
Belmore ; Answer, Lord Sudeley 


Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1858, Amendment Bill te Mice ects (The Earl 
of Onslow) ; read 1* (No. 38) 
[ 5. 46. 7} 
VOL, COLXXYVIII. [rutep serres. } [dad] 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, APRIL 20. 


ParuiAMENT—Pustic Petit1Ions— 


Special Report brought up, and read :—Report to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 134.] 

Irregularities in respect of certain Petitions in favour of repealing the 
Contagious Diseases Acts. 


QUESTIONS. 


Poor Law (Scorztanp) — Excessive Lrecat Cuarces upon A PavPER 
Lunatio—Question, Dr. Cameron ; Answer, The Lord Advocate 
Evictions (IrELaAnD)—Oo. Roscommox—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (ScorLaNp)—Boarping Our or Pavrer Lunatics—Tax Istanp 
or ArraN—Question, Mr. Buchanan; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 

Hien Court or JusticE—ARREARS IN CHANCERY AND APPEAL — Question, 
Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, The Attorney General 

Law AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND WALES)—BvusINEss OF THE Assizes— 
Question, Mr. H. H. Fowler; Answer, The Attorney General ; 

Scortanp—TuHE REGISTRAR GENERAL’s Report—Question, Dr. Cameron ; 
Answer, The Lord Advocate. . 

Ormiunat Law (IrELAND)—JoHN Caszy—Question, Mr. 0’ Brien ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan. . 

Poor Law (IRELAND) — THE FRANCHISE FoR THE Exection or GUARDIANS 
— Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ’ é 

Poor Law (1rELaND)—ELEcti0n or GUARDIANS FOR THE CoRK ‘Union— 
Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Army (AUXILIARY Forces) —Atpersnor—Question, Mr. Tatton Egerton 
Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

PREVENTION oF CriImzE (IRELAND) Act, 1882—Secrion 14—SuizvrE oF 
Documents— Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; 

PREVENTION OF Crime (IRELAND) Act, 1882—DEFENCE oF Prisoners— 
CottecTion or VoLUNTARY Supscriprions—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. 
Parnell; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 

Exriosive Sussrances Act—Sxc. 54—Question, Baron Henr ry De Worms ; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain .. 

Army (Avxmary Forces)—MeEpats For Votunrzers — Question, Mr. 
George Russell; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 

Navy—Gresnwicu Hosrrrat Penstons—Question, Sir Henry Fletcher ; 
Answer, Sir Thomas Brassey 

WESTERN Istanps or THE Pactric—Tur Avsrrattan Cotonies—ANNEX- 
ATION OF New Guinea BY QUEENsLAND — Question, Sir George 
Campbell; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

ParwiaMent—Lorp Wo1se.ey’s ANNUITY Brrt—Question, Colonel Alex- 
ander; Answer, Mr. Speaker : 

Partiament—Monzy Buis—Tue Harry Past Twetve O’Crock Rute— 
Pensions To Lorp ALcesTER AND Lorp WotsELEY— Observations, Mr. 
Labouchere ; Reply, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ne 


Surrty—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Conracious Diszases Acts—Reso.urion—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ this House disapproves of the compulsory examination of women under the 
Contagious Diseases Acts,”—(Mr. Stansfeld,)—instead thereof 
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Suprty—Order for Committee read—continued. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After long debate, Jfoved, ‘‘ That the Debate be 
now adjourned,’’—(d/r. Gorst :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Question put, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question :’’—After further short debate, the 
House divided; Ayes 110, Noes 182; Majority 72. 

Division List, Ayes and Noes tT oe ee 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That this House disapproves of the compulsory examination 
of women under the Contagious Diseases Acts. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—- 


PaRLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE Hovse—Questions, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Sir Wilfrid Lawson ; Answers, The Marquess of Hartington . 5 
1.15. 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


Emicration (IRELAND)—ReEsoLuTIon— 


Moved to resolve, ‘‘ That this House, while desiring to impress upon the Government 
the necessity of securing sufficient relief for the suffering population in certain parts 
of Ireland, is of opinion that a large scheme of emigration is desirable to prevent 
the recurrence of similar distress,”’"—( The Earl of Dunraven) se oe 


After debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Contempts of Courts Bill (No. 15)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. al ee 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Friday next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 45.) 


ParLIAMENT—Hovsz or Lorps (Construction AnD AccoMMODATION)— 


Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. $% 
Pluralities Acts Amendment Bill [u.t.J—Presented (The Lord Bishop of Rochester) ; 
read 1* (No. 42) os - 


Court of Chancery of Lancaster Bill [1.1.]— Presented (The Lord Chancellor) ; read 1° 
(No. 43) oe ‘ j ee oe 


Mersey River (Gunpowder) Bill [1.1.]—Presented (The Earl of Rosebery) ; read 1*; and 
referred to the Examiners (No. 46) os ie oe 
[7.0.] 


COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIL 23. 


Sranpinc ComMITTEE on Trape, Surppinc, AnD ManuracTuREs— 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee on Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures have 
leave to print and circulate with the Votes any amended Clauses of the Bankruptcy 
Bill from time to time,—(Mr. Goschen). 


QUESTIONS. 


—_0 ——_ 


Eoyrt—IrricaTION—DeEsPatcH oF THE Eart or Durrerin—Question, Mr. 

Carbutt; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice es WP 
Commons anp Open Spaces (MErropoiis)—Pecxnam RyzE Common—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Firth ; Answers, Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg ., os 
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GovERNMENT Lire ANNUITANTS—CERTIFICATES—10 Geo. IV., o. 24—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Marjoribanks ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 

Post Orrice (Conrracts) — THe Service ‘ro tHe Norra or IrELAND— 
AccELERATION—Questions, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Gray ; Answers, Mr. Fawcett 

Pustic Works Department (Inp1A)—Consuttinc [nerveers—Question, 
Mr. Carbutt; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 

Epvcation DEpartTMENt (Scortanp)— DENOMINATIONAL Scroors at GLEN- 
ORERAN, ARGYLLSHIRE—Question, Mr. J. A. Campbell; Answer, Mr. 
Mundella 

Peace PRESERVATION (IRELAND) Act, 188]—Hovsr Srarcies — Question, 
Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Epvucation Department (ScoTtanp)—EXAMINATION OF Hicner Otass 
Scnoors—Question, Mr. J. A. Campbell; Answer, Mr. Mundella 

Dratnace Loans (IRELAND)—PAYMENT OF Instat MENTS— Question, Colonel 
O’Beirne; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

Pusiic Worxs Department (Inp1a)— —Satary or Orricers ENGAGED IN 
THE Arcuan CampaiGn—Question, Mr. Carbutt; Answer, Mr. J. K. 
Cross 

Istanps or THE Sour Paciric—Tue New Hesrrpes—A.ecep SEIzuRE 
oF Prorerty By Frencn SeEtriers — Question, Mr. Alexander 
M‘Arthur; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Tar Iris Lanp Comisston (Sus- Comaisstoners)—LIEUTENANT- CoLonEL 
Davys—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law—Emicration or Pauper CuILpREN—Question, Mr. Rankin ; 
Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Pustic Hearra—Sanrrary Avurnority or tae Istz or W icut—Question, 
Sir Hardinge Giffard ; Answer, Mr. Hibbert 

Eeyrt (RE-orGANIZ Tron) —Mr. SHELDON Amos—Question, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice : = 

Tur Ints Lanp Comission—Tue Liwertcx Svp-Commisstoners—LrstEp 
CasEes— Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 

Post OFfricr (Contracts)—THE Service to tue Norra or Irztanp— 
AccELERATION — Question, Mr. J. N. Richardson; Answer, Mr. 
Fawcett 

Poor Law (IrELanp)—Exxcrion or Poor Law GvaRDIANs FOR Cone, Co. 
Mayo—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 

PRorEcTION OF Youne Girts—LxcIsLaTion—Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke ; 
Answer, Sir William Harcourt 

Arrica (THE Concv)—Reportep SrizurRE or Terrirory py France— 
Question, Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Boarp or Worxs (Irzranp)—Drainace— LEGIsLATION—Question, Mr. P. 
Martin; Answer, Mr. Courtney a ne wi 

Law axp Justice (IrELAND)—Mr. Barrow, County Court JupcE oF 
MoracHan—Questions, Mr. Sexton; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ae 

Poor Law (InELAND)—ELECTION for Guarpians, Co. Lerrrin—ALLEGED 
InTImIpaTIon—Question, Mr. Sexton ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Ques- 
tion, Mr. Tottenham ; [No reply | 

Crnaxat Law (IrELanv)—Tue New Jupicature Rvres—Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (IrELaxp)—BeLrast Boarp or Guarpians—ALtecEp Derat- 
CATIONS OF THE So.iciror—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan os 

Law anp Jusrice—Tue Quzen’s Bencu Diviston or raz Hicx Court oF 
Justice—Detay 1n Procepure—-Question, Mr. Pugh; Answer, The 
Attorney General 

Paruament—Tue Oonracious Disrases Acts—LreistaTIon—Question, 
Lord Randolph Churchill ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 

Decny or Coxnwatt—Lxase or Lanp ror Convicr Prisons—Question, 

Mr. Acland; Answer, Sir William Harcourt pe 
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Arrica (THe Oonco)—Porrueat—Questions, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Bourke ; Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

Franck anp Annam—FRrenctt PROTECTORATE OVER Tonquin—Question, 
Sir Donald Currie ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 

PaRLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE Hovse—Potice SuPeRaNNvuation Bttr— 
Question, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PAaR.IAMENT—-BUsINESS OF THE Hovse—AGRIcuLTURAL Txnants’ Com- 
PENSATION—LEGISLATION—Question, Mr. Chaplin; Answer, Mr. Glad- 
stone 

Parocutat Boarps ( (ScoTLanp) Bru —Question, Sir Edward Colebrooke ; 
Answer, Dr. Cameron , 

Customs anp Intanp REVENUE Brcr—Question, Mr. Macfarlane; Answer, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Universities (Scortanp) Birt—Question, Mr. Lyon Playfair; Answer, 
The Lord Advocate 

PaRLIAMENTARY OatTus AcT (1866) AMENDMENT Brrr—Question, Mr. 
Schreiber ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


o——. 


Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 89]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(JMr. Attorney 
General) ae ur “ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,’ ’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six months,” —(Sir 
Richard Cross.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” — 
(Str IT. Drummond Woiff:)—Question put, and agreed to :—Debate 
adjourned till Zhursday. 





Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(J/r. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) .. - os 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,’ (Mr. Hicks :)—After short 
debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 81, Noes 102; 
Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,” —{ Mr. Chaplin: dither 
short debate, Question put, and agreed to: — Debate adjourned till 
Thursday. 


Isle of Man (Harbours) Bill (Bill 101|— 
Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’—(Mr. John Holms) . . as 
After short debate, Question put, and oe to:—Bill considered in 
Committee ; 
After short time spent therein, ‘Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Zhursday. 


MOTION. 


—-o-— 


Forest of Dean (Highways) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 148] + 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 


Arrica (Sovrn)—ZutvuLann—EncroacuMent or SussEcts or THE TkANs- 
vaaL—Question, Observations, The Earl of Camperdown; Reply, The 
Earl of Derby ee ov = 

Expiosive Susstances Act, 1875—Sxrcrion 23—Srorace or GuNPOWDER 
(IrELAND)—Question, Observations, The Earl of Limerick; Reply, The 
Earl of Rosebery 6 o as 7 


Nationat Epucation (IRELAnD)—Morion ror a PapEr— 


Moved for, ‘‘ Copy of Rule 1. of the Rules and Regulations of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland,” —( Zhe Earl of Longford) .. 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Copy ordered to be laid before the 
House, [ 5.30. ] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, APRIL 24. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


——_o——_- 


Metropolitan District Railway Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’”? — (Sir Charles 
Forster) 4 aes * ie os 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon this day six months,”—/(Mr. 
Hicks.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed. 


Moved, “ That it be an Instruction to the Committee to which the said Bill is referred, 
that, provided the Standing Orders have either been complied with or dispensed with, 
they have power to insert in the said Bill a Clause making it compulsory upon the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company to pull down the ventilators, now erected 
or in course of erection in Tothill Street, Broad Sanctuary, Victoria Street, the 
Thames Embankment and Gardens, and in Queen Victoria Street, under the award of 
Captain Galton, and to reinstate the said streets and gardens, upon such terms as 
may seem reasonable to the Committee,’’—(Mr. Marriott) o* 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “the ventilators on the Embankment having been sanctioned by the House 
after full investigation of the facts by one of its Committees, and in order to promote 
the health and comfort of the millions who are travelling by the Underground Rail- 
way, the House declines, on mere ex parte statements, to upset the previous decision 
by an Instruction that would appear vindictive, as given on a Bill not relating to 
the subject,’’— (Mr. Anderson,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 200, Noes 110; Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That leave be given to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London to appear, by their Counsel, Agents, and 
Witnesses, before the Committee on the Bill in support of any Petition which may 
be presented by them respectively on the subject, notwithstanding that such Petition 
has been presented after the period limited by the Standing Orders for the presenta- 
tion of Petitions against Private Bills. 

Moved, That it be an Instruction to the Committee on the Bill to inquire what powers, 
if any, the Metropolitan District Railway Company now possess enabling them to 
cover in or build over the open cuttings on their Railways; and, if the Company has 
such powers, that the Committee have power, upon the Standing Orders being com- 
plied with or dispensed with, to amend or repeal the section or sections of the Act or 

Acts giving such powers with such provisos and upon such terms as may seem reason- 

able to the Committee, 
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Metropolitan District Railway Bili—continued. 


| 

1 

That leave be given to the Metropolitan Board of Works and the Commissioners of 
Sewers of the City of London to appear, by their Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses, 
before the Committee on the Bill in support of any Petition which may be presented 

| 
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by them respectively on the subject, notwithstanding that such Petition has been 
presented after the period limited by the Standing Orders for the presentation of 
Petitions against Private Bills,—(Lord Algernon Percy.) 


Motion agreed to. 





} 
j 
Sranpinc ComMMITTEE on Law, AnD Courts oF JusTICE, AND LEGAL Pro- 

CEDURE— 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee on Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal { 
Procedure have leave to print and circulate with the Votes any Amended Clauses of 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, and the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Proce- 
dure) Bill, from time to time,—( Mr. Selater- Booth.) | 


QUESTIONS. 


— o0-—— 


Greenwicn Hospirat—Tue Picrures—Question, General Burnaby; An- 





swer, Sir Thomas Brassey .. 1052 
Pusuc Heatran (IrELAND)—Tyrnus FEveR IN  Dusrin—Question, Mr. W. 

J. Corbet ;, Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : 1052 
CRIMINAL Luwarto AsyYLuM, Dunprum—Posr Mortem EXAMINATIONS — 

Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. .. 1053 
Tue Roya. Irisx ConsraBuLary—Question, Mr. O’Shea; Answer, Mr. 

Trevelyan i 1054 
Tue Unirep StTatTes AND Mex1co—Question, Mr. Slagg ; " Answer, Lord 

Edmond Fitzmaurice 1054 
Tue Macoistracy (IREL: ,np)—CasEs or MicuarL SuzeHAN AND Jonn Linane 

—Question, Mr. Kenny; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan é 1055 
Tur Royat Irisn Consranvtary—Tue Portce Force ( (ARM AGu)—Question, 

Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan - 1056 
Western Istanps oF THE Pactric—New GuIne. \—Papers, &eo. —Question, 

Sir Henry Holland ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley “7 .. 1057 
AFRICA (Sourn)—ZvrvLanp—Revorrep Ficutinc—Questions, Mr. A. F. 

Egerton, Lord Randolph Churchill; Answers, Mr. Evelyn Ashley .. 1057 
Spars—Homicipe or Tuomas Mircnert, A Brrrise Supsecr, at MALAca— 

Question, Mr. Henderson ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 1058 
Mapacascar—Ciaims or France on THE Nortu-west Coast—Question, Mr. 

Ashmead-Bartlett ; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 1058 
Arrica (THE Conco)——Frenou ANN Mr. Ashmead- 

Bartlett; Answer, Lord Edmond Pilmbanies 1059 
Tue Inisu Lanp Commrsston—Fatr Rents—APPE ALs—Questions, Mr. Sex- 

ton, Mr. Brodrick ; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 1059 
Unirep Stares—DyNamMITE Consrir ACIES—Question, Mr. Bourke ; Answer, 

Mr. Gladstone 1061 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE ‘ Housr — Tue TENANTS’ ' CoMPENSATION 
Bitt and THE Lonvon Corporation Bitt—Question, Sir Alexander 





Gordon ; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 1061 
PARLIAMENTARY Oatus Acr (1866) AwenpMent Bint — Question, Mr. 
Schreiber; Answer, Mr. Gladstone Za Be .. 1062 
MOTION. 


—-9 --—-— 


Sreamsuip ‘Leon XIII.”—Resotvrion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That, bearing in mind the manner in which Spanish Law was recently enforced 
in the case of the English steamer “ Tangier,’ this House looks to Her Majesty's 
Government to uphold English Law, seriously violated in the case of the Spanish 
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Sreamsuip “ Leon XIII.”—Reso.tution—continued. 


steamship ‘‘ Leon XIITI.,” and to obtain compensation to the British subjects damnified 
in that case for the suffering and loss inflicted on them through the action of the 
Spanish Consul at Singapore,’—(Dr. Cameron) es +» 1063 


After short debate, [ House eonatalh out.} [ 8.45. } 


































COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—. 


Poor Removal and Settlement (Ireland) Bill Ait 20)]— 
Order for Second Reading read : ; .. 1082 


Notice taken, that the Bill was not sidadieiia pursuant ya the Order of 
Leave,—( Ir. Buchanan :)— After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the 
Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be discharged,’ ’—( Sir Hervey 
Bruce :)—Question put, and agreed to:—Order discharged ; Bill with- 
drawn. 





Cemeteries Bill [Bill 45 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’’—(J/r. hater .. 1084 
After debate, Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “‘ now,” and at 


the end of the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day ae months,” 
—(r. Beresford Hope.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After further debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”’— 
(Mr. O’ Donneli:)—After further debate, Question put:—The House 
dwided; Ayes 121, Noes 150; Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 

Main Question again proposed 7 1112 


After short debate, it being a quarter of an vam before Six of the dnd, 
the Debate stood adjourned till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


I — 


Local Government Provisional Orders (Poor Law) Bill — Ordered (Mr. Hibbert, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 149] .. easy aaae 


Local Government Areas Bill—Ordered (Mr. Albert Grey, Mr. Pell, Mr. James 
Howard, Mr. Yorke); presented, and read the first time [Bill 151] _.. ow 1136 


Settlement and Removal Law Amendment Bill—Ovrdered (Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. 

Pell, Mr. Corry, Mr. Lewis, Mr. O'Sullivan); presented, and read the first time 
[Bill 152] = a rs *s e» 1117 

[ 5.50, ] 


LORDS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 





Lanp Law (IrEtanp)—Tue Serecr Commirrre—Morion to Summon a 
WirtNnzEss— 

Moved, “That Romney Foley, Esquire, Q.C., Sub-commissioner of the Irish Land Com- 
mission, do attend the service of the House on Friday, the 4th of May nest, at Twelve 
o’clock, in order to his being examined as a witness before the Select Committee on 
Land Law (Ireland),’—(The Earl Cairns) ee oe ee 1117 


After short debate, on Question, agreed to. 
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Medical Act Amendment Bill (No. 36)— 


Order of the Day for the Report of Amendments to be received, read .. 1118 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Report be now received,” —( The Lord President : :) 
—After short debate, Motion agreed to: :-—Amendments reported ac- 









































cordingly. 
Further Amendments made:—Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow, and to be 
printed as amended. (No. 49.) | 5.45. ] 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, APRIL 26. 
QUESTIONS. 


0 








Epucation DEPARTMENT—CARNARYVON Traintnc CoLLEGE—Question, Mr. 


H. H. Fowler ; Answer, Mr. Mundella .. a 
Crime (IrELAND)—Murper or Joun FL asacax—Question, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1182 


Poor Law (IrELtanp)—Ratuprum Untoy—Etxcrion or A Gvarpian— 
Questions, Mr. W. J. Corbet, Mr. O’Brien ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1183 
Law anp Justice (Inetanp)—Jv RY Paners—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 


O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan 3 - .. 1184 
‘Intanpd Revenve—Income Tax (Scnepue B)— Question, Sir Joseph 

M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. Courtney .. 1135 
Postic Hrarta—Nazarern Howse, Haxnzenurri— Question, Mr. Daly; 

Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke . 1136 


Law anv Justice (IRELAND)—EXECUTION oF Mytes Joyce ror Murver— 
Question, Mr. Harrington; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. 


O’Brien ; [No reply] .. 1136 
CRIME (IrELAND)—Co. Wicktow —Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet ; Answer, 

Mr. Trevelyan .. 11388 
Turkey 1n Asta—TuEe Governor or THE " LEBANON — ‘Question, Mr. 

Bourke; Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice -» 1189 


Poor Law (IrELANp)—Betrast Board oF Gvarprans—IRREGULARITY OF 
THE Master or THE WorkHovse—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. 


Trevelyan os a oe oe .. 1139 
Poor Law (IrELanp)—Tue Donecat Worknovuse—Question, Mr. O’Don- 
nell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1140 
THE Iris Lanp Commisston —SirrinG At DunGarvan — Question, Mr. 
O’Donnell ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1141 
Post Orrice—Tuz West Coast oF Arrica—Questions, Mr. Slagg ; An- 
swers, Mr. Courtney, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice : . 1141 
ExptostveE Susstanors Act, 1875—Sxrcrion 23~—-SroracE OF GunProwDER 
(IrELAND)—Questions, Colonel King-Harman; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, 











Sir William Harcourt . 1142 
ArmMy—SrorpaGE oF Pay—Question, Colonel "Nolan; Answer, The J udge 
Advocate General 1144 
Ecyrpt—Tue Harsour or ALEXANDRI a—Question, Mr. W. H. Smith ; An. 
swer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1144 
Eeypr (Re- -ORGANIZATION)—Mr. SHELDON Anos—Question, Mr. Molloy ; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice . 1145 
Towns IMPpRovEMENT (IRELAND) Acr—Extenston or Borovon BounpartEs 
—Question, Colonel Nolan; Auswer, Mr. Trevelyan .. . 1145 
Prisons (IRELAND)—-CAsE oF Jaues Keniry — Question, Mr. Harrington ; : 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan So . 1146 
Poor Law (IrELAND)—WorKHOUSE Cuartatns—Betrast Unron—Ques- 
tion, Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan : . 1146 
Laxp Law (InELAND) Act, 1881—Lorp Croncurry’s Esrares—Evicrep 
Tenants—Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan “+ tO 
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Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill | Bill 89]|— 


Szconp Rzapine [ApsourneD Desate] [Szeconp Nicur]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd April], ‘“‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ’—Debate resumed ot vs .. 1167 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Lord 
Randolph Churchill :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till Monday next. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question {23rd April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: ’’—Question again pro- 
posed:—Debate resumed... de és -- 1223 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in view of the growing injury inflicted upon our industries by Foreign 
tariffs, and the consequent importance of more rapidly developing the resources of 
India and the Colonies, it is expedient to free ourselves as early as possible from the 
restraints of Commercial Treaties to abolish the Duties upon tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
dried fruits imported from British possessions; to levy specific Duties (in no case 
equal to more than 10 per cent upon ordinary average values) upon the like articles, 
as well as upon wheat, flour, and sugar imported from Foreign Countries ; and also 
to impose an Import Duty upon Foreign manufactures, with the notitication that it 
should cease to operate, as against each Nation, from the day on which such Nation 
should admit British manufactures Duty free,”—(Mr. Ecroyd,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ’’—After debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill read a second time, and committed for To-morrow. 
























































MOTIONS. 


—Ip—— 


Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to make temporary provision for the 
relief of the Destitute Poor in Ireland,’—(Mr. Trevelyan) és os 1967 


After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 124, Noe 
9; Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 72.) 
Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone); presented, and read 
the first time [Bill 154. ] 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders (Rathmines, &c.) Bill— Ordered 
(Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Herbert Gladstone); presented, and read the first time [Bill 153] 1261 
Parliamentary Registration (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 155] .. -- 1261 


[2.0.] 
LORDS, FRIDAY, APRIL 27. 


Medical Act Amendment Bill (No. 49)— 
Bill read 3* (according to order) 7 ee .. 1262 
Moved, ‘That the Bill do pass,”—(Zhe Lord President :}—Amendments 

made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 

MeErroPpotitan IMPROVEMENTS—Hypr Paxxk Corner—Observations, Ques- 

tion, Earl Fortescue ; Reply, Lord Sudeley .. oe .. 12€3 
[4.45.] 
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InDISPOSITION OF Mr. SpEAKER— 


Sir Arthur Otway, the Chairman of Ways and Means, as writ vceegan 
took the Chair. . .. 1265 


PaRLIAMENT—CoMMITTEE OF SELECTION — 


Sranpinc CommirrEE on Law—Mr. Reginald Yorke dischayged, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour substituted .. a; ais ore eee 
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Trevelyan Re . 1270 

Locat Taxation—Tue SuBVENTION OF 1874—Sunszquent INCREASE OF THE 
Cost or THE Porice—Question, Viscount Folkestone; Answer, Sir 


Charles W. Dilke . 1270 
Post Orrice (Contrracts) —Tue Scorcn Mai Srrvicz — AcceLERATION— 
Question, Mr. Webster ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett o. é RTI 


Army Mepicat anp Transport SERVICEs — REPoRT oF THE CoMMITTEE — 
Question, Lord Eustace Cecil ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington.. 1271 
Merrorotis— ELEctric Licnrinc— Question, Mr. J. R. Yorke; Answer, Mr. 


Chamberlain .. .. 1271 
Hicuways—TueE Forest or Deax—Question, "Colonel Kingeooto Answer, 
Mr. Courtney .. .. 1272 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——9o——_ 


Suprty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Locat Oprion—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words “ the best interests of the Nation urgently require some efficient measure 
of legislation by which, in accordance with the Resolution already passed and 
re-affirmed by this House, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors may be placed in the hands of the 
persons most deeply interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves,” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson,)—instead thereof ee 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question : ’”—After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 

Ayes 141, Noes 228; Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 73.) 


Question proposed, 
‘*That the words ‘the best interests of the Nation urgently require some efficient 

measure of legislation by which, in accordance with the Resolution already 
and re-affirmed by this House, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors may be placed in the hands of the 
persons most deeply interested and affected, namely, the inhabitants themselves’ 
be there added.” 

Amendment proposed to the said proposed Amendment, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ Nation "’ to the end of the Question, in order to add 
the words ‘‘ require that effect be given to the recommendation of the Lords Com- 
mittee on Intemperance, and that instead of placing the licensing power entirely in 
the hands of a body elected by the popular vote, provision be made for strengthening 
the hands of the local magistrates,”—(Sir John Kennaway,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the said proposed Amendment: ’’—After short debate, Question 
put :—The House divided ; Ayes 206, Noes 130; Majority 76. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes 4 sf - 
Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140 |— 


Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,”—(Jfr. Chancellor of the Fachequer) .. : 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House earnestly commends to Her Majesty’s Government the provision 
of a general Valuation Bill (in extension of ‘The Metropolis Valuation Act, 1869’), 
and the adjustment of the Income Tax, so as to bring Local and Imperial Taxes under 
the same principle of assessment, a more effective administration, and under a simpler 
and more acceptable system of collection,” —(Mr. J. G. Hubbard, ,) —instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question :’”’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the Chair,”— 

put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee 

After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 

upon Monday next. [1.15.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, APRIL 30. 


Lanp Law (IrELAND)—LanpDLoRDS UNDER THE Irish Lanp Act—MorTion 
FOR AN ADDRESS— 


Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty popes: Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire whether the Irish landlords have sustained any 


. 1889 
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Lanp Law (Ire.tanp) —LanpLorvs unDER THE Irish Lanp Act—continued. 


loss owing to the working of the Irish Land Bill of 1881; and, if so, the amount of 
such loss; and to report whether according to legal precedent and justice they are not 
entitled to compensation for such loss,’”’—( The Lord Oranmore and Browne) -» 1890 


After debate, on Question ? resolved in the negative. 





[6.15.] 
COMMONS, MONDAY, APRIT. 30. 


Inpisposition oF Mr. Srraker— 


Sir Arthur Otway, the Chairman of Ways and Lippert as nid ovigursy 
took the Chair 1407 


QUESTIONS. 


—— 9 


State or InELAND—DistrREss IN THE WEsT AND NortH-West—Question, 
Colonel Colthurst; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. O’Brien ; 


|Noreply| .. 1407 
Tretanp—CriminaL Lunatic Asyium, Duxpruu—Question, Mr. W. J. 

Corbet ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 1408 
PREvENTION oF Oxia (IneLanp) Act, 1882—Szcrion 14—Potice Searcues 

—Question, Mr. Biggar ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan na 1409 


East Inpra—Cope or Ortaivat PRrocepure (Native JuRISDICTION OVER 
British Sussects)—Question, Mr. Gibson; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross.. 1410 
Law anv Poxice (Scurtanp)—THE Cater Constante oF SUTHERLAND— 


Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 1411 
Poor Law (IReLanp)- —EtEction oF A Guarpian, BatitymMacw ILBAIN— 
Question, Mr. O’Brien; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 1412 


Prisons (InELAnD)—SPrKe. Istanp—Questions, Sir R. Assheton Cross, Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ; ae: Mr. Arthur 





O’Connor ; [No reply] .. 1418 
BurMan—OssERVANCR OF TREATIES WITH Inpta—Question, Mr. Onslow ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross .. 1414 
Army (Inp1a)—Orviz Pay or Miitary Ormrorns—Queetion, Mr. Carbutt ; 
Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross... 1415 
Tae Danvsian Commisston—Question, Mr. Joseph Cowen ; “Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 1415 
France anp ANNAM (Tonauix)—Question, Mr. Onslow ; " Answer, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice 1415 
Tue Stave Trape—Britisu SLAvE OwnxeRs—Question, Sir John Hay; 
Answer, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 1416 
Lanp Law (Irenanp) Act, 1881—CLavsE 19—Faru Lasovrens—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Villiers Stuart ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan J 1416 
CriuinaL Law (Soortanp)—IMPRISONMENT or a Posrican at Hawieron— 
Question, Mr. Ramsay ; Answer, The Lord Advocate .. 1417 
Prisons (InELAND)—James Ketty—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Parnell; |No reply] .. 1418 


Tue Maaisrracy (Inztanp)—TuE Law Apviszr—Questions, Mr. Totten- 
ham, Mr. Gibson, Colonel King-Harman, Mr. Macartney, Mr. Gray; 


Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1419 
FisHErIEs—TrawLers—Questions, Lord Elcho, Mr. A. Grant; Answers, 

Mr. Chamberlain 1421 
PREVENTION OF CRIME (InELanp) ‘Acr, 1882—Szcrion 14—Mr. Kennepy 

—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 1422 
Army (Inp1a)—Crviz Pay or Muurary Orricers—Question, Mr. Car- 

butt; Answer, Mr. J. K. Cross 1422 


Merrorouitan Iuprovements—Tue WELLINGTON Srarvz—Questions, Mr. 
Gerard Noel; Answers, Mr. Shaw Lefevre <a .. 1423 
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Sours Arrica—Zututanp—Action or Mr. Jonn SHEPstune—Question, 
Mr. Guy Dawnay; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley A 

Tue Macistracy—Penzance—Martin Nasn—Question, Mr. Biggar ; An- 
swer, Mr. Hibbert br 

PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) Act, 1882-—Anrests NEAR MILTowN 
Marsay—Questions, Mr. Kenny, Mr. Parnell; Answers, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ; Questions, Mr. O’Donnell, Mr. Harrington ; | No reply ] , 

Ixetanp — THE Unver SEcRETARY TO THE LorD Lizvrenant — Question, 
Mr. O’Donnell; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

PREVENTION OF Oriwe (InELanD) Act, 1882—CravusE 16—SEcRET Inquiries 
—Questions, Mr. O’Donnell; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Gladstone. . 

TreLaNp-—AssisTED Excratron—Questions, Colonel Colthurst, Colonel 
King-Harman ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan .. - 

Law AND JUSTICE (InELAND)—BELFAST Asstzes—Question, Mr. O’Brien ; 
Answer, Mr. Trevelyan ; Question, Mr. Parnell ; | No reply] be 

Oren Spaces (Mzrropotis)—Sr. James’s Burtau Grounp, ESTMINSTER— 
Question, Mr. J. Hollond; Answer, Sir Charles W. Dilke 

Contacious DIsEasEs (ANIMALS) Acts—Foor-anp-Moutn DiskasE (Inx- 
LAND)—Question, Mr. Harrington ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Poor Law (Iretanp)—Norta Dusuw Ustox — Question, Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Peace Preservation (IrEtanp) Act, 1881—Exrra Potice Tax—Taz 
Kine’s Co.—Question, Mr. J ustin M‘Carthy ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ARREARS OF Rent (IrELaND) Act, 1882—TuEe Emicration Grant—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Kinnear; Answer, Mr. Courtney 

LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LicEnsiNne SEssIons, Dustix—Question, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

Parttament—Bustness oF THE Hovse—THe Loxpon Governuent But— 
Questions, Mr. Firth, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Hicks, 
Mr. Lewis; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

PartiaMEnt—THE WHITsunTIDE Recess—Questions, Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot, Mr. Hopwood; Answers, Mr. Gladstone ; — ae. SP: 
O’Connor ; [No reply | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—0 — 


Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 89]— 
Szconp Reapine [ApsournED Desate} [Tarrp Nicat]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time : ’”— 
Question again roposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ””—Debate resumed 

After long debate, Mored, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, __( Mr. 
Walter :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till To-morrow. 


Customs and Inland Revenue Bill [Bill 140]— 

Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 27th April] Sir Farrer Herschell in 
the Chair ee 

Moved, ‘That the Deputy Chairman do now leave the Chair,’ *_( Mr. 
Arthur O’ Connor :)—After short debate, Question put :—The Committee 
divided; Ayes 77, Noes 194; Majority 117.—(Div. List, No. 75.) 

Original Question again proposed : — After short debate, Committee 
report Progress ; to sit again upon 7hursday. 


Municipal Corporations ga) gente ge Bill [Bill 6}— 

Bill ecnsidered in Committee 

After sonre time spent therein, Bill reported ; ‘as amended, to be considered 
upon Jfonday next, and to be printed. (Bill 156.] 
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MOTION. 
—_s—— 


Bills of Exchange (Summary Judgment) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Monk, Mr. Norwood, 
Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Arnold Morley); presented, and read the first time [Bill 157] 


2.15.) 


LORDS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Pluralities Acts Amendment Bill (No. 42)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2° "(The Bishop of Exeter) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


Lanp Law (IreLtanp)—Svus-Commisstoners—Question, Observations, The 
Earl of Longford ; Reply, Lord Carlingford ; Observations, Earl Cairns 1540 
Tue INTERNATIONAL FisHERIES ExuIsITIoN—THE Proposep Fish MARKET 
—Question, Observations, Viscount Bury; Reply, The Earl of Rose- 
bery .. 1544 
PaRLIAMENT—THE ‘Warrsun Recess—Observation, Earl Granville 3 1544 
[5.0. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, MAY 1. 


Inpisposirion or Mr. SreakeR— 


Sir Arthur Otway, the Chairman of aw and Means, as ti peer 
took the Chair 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


no 


London and North Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill (by Order)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now considered ” 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words “ now considered, ” in order 
to add the words ‘‘re-committed to the former Committee,” —( Afr. J. 
Hollond,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question :”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 178, Noes 167; Majority 11.—( Div. List, No. 77.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered ; Clause added ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill to be read the third time. 


QUESTIONS. 


--—~Q----- 


Tue Royat Irish Constaputany—Tue Orricers—Surrivus or Specian 
Grant—Question, Lord Arthur Hill; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. 1569 
Cuitt anD Peru—THe War—Conv ENTION FoR SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 
British Sussecrs—Question, Dr. Cameron; Answer, Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice .. .. 1570 
Union Ratine (InELanp)—Lxcrstarron—Question, Mr. Marum ; Answer, 
Mr. Trevelyan . 1571 
Eeyrt (Re- -ORGANIZATION)—Questions, Mr. Molloy, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; 
Answers, Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice : ve 8671 
TrELAND—SratE-AIDED Ewicration—Questions, Mr, Arthur 0° Connor, Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, Mr. O’Brien; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Trevelyan 1572 
Lorps ALoEsTER’s AND WoLsELEY’s Annuity Birts—Question, Mr. Stewart 
Macliver; Auswer, Mr. Gladstone ap ee oy SOS 
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PARLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE HovsE—PARLIAMENTARY Exxctions (Corrupt 
AnD Itiecat Practices) Brrt-—Question, Sir R. Assheton Cross; 
Answer, Mr. Gladstone ee 

Partiament—Busivess or THE Hovse—Tar Wuirsus Howmays—Tue 
Cusnan Rerucers—Questions, Sir R. Assheton sei Mr. Arthur 
Arnold; Answers, Mr. Gladstone 

Partiamentary Oarns Act (1866) Awenpwent Brit — Perrrions — 
Question, Mr. Labouchere; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

THe Sranpine Coxrrrees—ATTENDANCE oF Memsers—Questions, Mr. 
Staveley Hill, Mr. Sexton, Mr. Gorst, Sir Stafford Northcote, Mr. 
Arthur O'Connor ; Answers, The Attorney General 

PaRrtiament—Busmvess or THE Hovse—THEe Navy EsrmmaTes—Question, 
Mr. W. H. Smith; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

PARLtIaAMENT—BusmvEss or Tax Hovse—Tux Acricutturat Hoxpinas Br 
—-Question, Mr. Heneage; Answer, Mr. Gladstone se 

Law and Portce (IrELAND)—Triat or Firznarris rox Murper—Question, 
Mr. Jesse Collings; [No reply] 

Navy—H.M.S. ‘“‘ Darina ’—Questions, Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Carbutt ; 
Answers, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


MOTION. 


— o— 


PaRLIAMENT—BUvuSINESS OF THE HovseE—TasE PARLIAMENTARY Oatus Act 
(1866) AMENDMENT Bitt—PostPoNEMENT OF ORDERS OF THE Day— 
Moved, ‘* That the Order for resuming the Adjourned Debate on the Parliamentary 


Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill have precedence this day of the Notices of nora oie 
and the other Orders of the Day,”’—(Vr. Gladstone) . 


After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; Ayes 157, Noes dei 
Majority 52.—( Div. List, No. 78.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo 


Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill | Bill 89 |— 
Szconp Reapine [Apsournep Departs] [Fourrn Nicur]— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd April], ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time: ”— 
Question again proposed, ‘“‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ’’—Debate resumed 1598 

After long debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, *_( Mr. 
Newdegate :)—After further short debate, Question put, and agreed to :— 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


Friendly, &c. Societies (Nominations) Bill | Bill 117|— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second cusits Ur. Stuart- 
Wortle 'y) ; 
After heel debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for Monday 28th May. 


Distress Law Amendment Bill | Bill 44]— 

Order for Committee read :— Mored, ‘‘ That Mr. Deputy et do now 
leave the Chair,”—(Sir Henry Holland) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee :—Moved, ‘‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again,’—(Sir Henry Holland :)—Ques- 
tion put, and agreed to :—-Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon 
Thursday 24th May. 
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New Forest Highways Bill | Bill 135}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”’—( Mr. Courtney) .. 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill yates a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee of Nine Members; Five to be 
nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of Selection. 


ConsTABULARY AND Potice (IRELAND) [Pay anp Penstons|—ResoLution— 


Order for Committee read :— Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,” —( Sir William Harcourt) “he 32 


Question put, and agreed to :—Resolution considered in Committee. 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to; to be reported Zo-morrow. 


Forest of Dean (Highways) Bill— 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Cominittee of Nine Members; Five to 
be nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of Selection es 


MOTIONS. 


—_—pg—— 


Local Government (Gas) Provisional Order Feetinies) wedih deved (Mr. 
Hibbert, Sir Charles Ditke) ‘ oe 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Order (No. 2) (Whitby) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John 
Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 158] 


Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. Edward 
Clarke, Mr. Jackson, Mr. St. Aubyn) ; presented, and read the first time | Bill 159] 


Lands Clauses (Umpire) Bill —Ordered (Mr. Dodds, Mr. Whitley, Mr. Jacob Bright, Mr. 
Coddington) ; presented, and read the first time [Billi 160] — oe 


Public Health Acts Amendment Bill—Ovrdered (Mr. Dodds, Sir Edward Reed, Mr. 
Arnold Morley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 161] [ “4 
2.0. 


LORDS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having gone through the Business on the 
Paper, without debate, [ House adjourned | | 4.0. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 2. 


InpIsposirion or Mr. SPEAKER— 


Sir Arthur Otway, the Chairman of Ways and Means, as — geet: 
took the Chair 


MOTION. 


—_o-—— 


PartiaMent—Ascension Day— . 


Moved, “That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, being Ascension Day, until ‘I'wo 
of the Clock, and have leave to sit until Six of the Clock, eee the 
sitting of the House,” —(Mr. Gladstone) ee 


After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; hank 69, Noes 
20; Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 
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Limited Partnerships Bill (Bill 18]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Monk) ». 1674 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘upon: this day six months,”—(4r. 
Rylands.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 49, 
Noes 159; Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 
Parochial Charities (London) Bill [Bill 23}— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Hr. Bryce) . 1695 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed to a Select Committee of Eighteen Members, Twelve to be 
nominated by the House, and Six by the Committee of Selection :—List 
of the Committee - - . 1700 
Steam Boilers (Persons in Charge) Bill [Bill 57]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Ir. Broadhurst) .. 1700 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 
PaRLIAMENT—RvLEs aND OrDERs—SrTtines or Granp CoMMITTEES— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn” oe .. 1700 
After short debate, Motion agreed to. [ 5.55. ] 
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—_——g— 
PaRLIAMENT—MR. Braptavcn—Personal Explanation, Mr. E. Stanhope .. 1702 
ArTERIAL Dratnace (IrELaAnD) Acrs—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; An- 
swer, Mr. Courtney . 1702 
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Moore ; Answer, Mr. Courtney . 1703 
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O’Beirne ; Answer, Mr. Fawcett . 1704 
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tion, Mr. Tottenham ; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1704 
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Service Srrrre—Question, Mr. Biggar; Answer, Mr. Fawcett -« 1705 
Army (Avuxitiary Forces) — THE AnTRIM ARTILLERY — Question, Mr. 
Biggar ; Answer, The Marquess of Hartington . 1705 
Prisons (ENGLAND AND Wa.eEs)—OConvicT Lasovr—Question, Mr. Guy 
Dawnay; Answer, Sir William Harcourt . 1705 
Poor Rewer (IrzEtanp) Brut—Ovurpoor Retizy—Question, Colonel Colt- 
hurst; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan . 1706 
Lanpiorp AND TENANT (IRELAND) — Evictions on Lorp Conourry’s 
Estates aT Murroz, Oo. Lrwertck—Questions, Mr. Mayne, Mr. Par- 
nell ; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan . 1706 
Poor Law (Inetanp)—Er; ECTION OF GUARDIANS—MANORHAMILTON Ustox 
Question, Mr. Beresford; Answer, Mr, Trevelyan ., +» 1707 
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Post Orrice—Mairs to tHe Norti or IreLanp—Questions, Sir Hervey 
Bruce, Mr. Lewis; Answers, Mr. Fawcett ‘5 
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W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan .. .. 1708 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer ‘3 . 1716 
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Question, Mr. Gorst; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer Re co 
INTERMEDIATE Epucation (WALES) — LEGISLATION — senile Viscount 

Emlyn; Answer, Mr. Mundella - . 1718 
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po Fae 
Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill [Bill 89]— 


Szconp REapine [Apsournep Desate] [Frrra Nicut]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [23rd April], “That the Bill be now read a second time : ””— 
Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the 
Question : ””—Debate resumed ». 1725 

After long debate, Question put :—The House divided ; ‘Ayes 289, Noes 
292; Majority 3. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes aie .. 1821 


Words added ;:—Main Question, as amended, put, and aniend to :—Second 
Reading put off for six months. 








































ConsTABULARY AND Poxice (IrELAND) [Pay anp Pensions |—ResoivTion— 
Resolution | May 1] reported, and agreed to .. 1825 
Moved, ‘‘That a Bill be brought in upon the said Resolution,” — (ir. 

Trevelyan :)—Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Hr. 
Parnell ;)—After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Debate adjourned till 
To-morrow. 


Gas and Water Provisional Orders (Bilston Gas, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John 
Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 165] +» 1827 


Gas and Water Provisional Orders (No. 2) (Blandford District Water, &c.) 
Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 166] ee “ ve ve +» 1827 
[1.45.] 


LORDS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 


Representative Peers (Scotland) Bill (No. 5)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read 1828 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed pro formd, and reprinted with Amend- 
ments,”—( Zhe Lord Chancellor :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to ; 
House in Committee (according to order); amendments made ; Bill re- 
committed to a Committee of the Whole House on TJuesday ‘the 29th 
instant ; and to be printed as amended. (No. 53.) 





Britiso Possessions AproaD—TxE Royat Commisston—Question, Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Carnarvon ; Reply, The Earl of Northbrook .. 1831 
Eeyrr (EXPEDITIONARY Force)—Fietp ALLOWANcES—Question, Observa- 
tions, Viscount Enfield ; Reply, The Earl of Kimberley. . . 1836 
FIsHERIES (Scorzaxp)— Question, Observations, The Marquess of Huntly ; ; 
Reply, The Earl of Rosebery :—Short debate thereon .. . 1837 
Army (Auxmiary Forces)—Tue Musxerry Recutations—Question, Ob- 
servations, Viscount nactated The Earl of Limerick ; Reply, The Earl 


of Morley pe : .. 1839 
Isle of Man (Harbours) Bill (No. 50)— 
Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee read . 1841 


After short debate, House in Committee (according to Order) ; Bill re- 
ported, without amendment; and to be read 3' on Monday next. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment Bill [1.t.]—Presented (The Lord 0’ Hagan) ; read 1* 
(No. 52) e° ? ee oe 1842 
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COMMONS, FRIDAY, MAY 4. 
MOTION. 


—_—I—— 


PaRLIAMENTARY OatH (Mr. BrapLaven)— 


Letter received by Mr. Speaker from Mr. Bradlaugh, one of the Members 
for Northampton ov o's ae 
Moved, “ That, having regard to the Resolutions of this House of the 22nd June 1880, 
of the 26th ‘April 1881, and of the 7th February and 6th March 1882, and to the 
Reports and Proceedings of two Select Committees therein referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh 
be not permitted to go through the form of ony 3 the words of the Oath prescribed 
by the Statutes 29 Vic. c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vie. ¢. 72,”—(Sir Stafford Northeote.) 
Moved, ‘‘ That Mr.-Bradlaugh be heard at the Bar,’’—{ Mr. Labouchere :)— 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Original Question be now put,”— 
(Mr. Labouchere :)—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided ; Ayes 271, Noes 165; Majority 106. 


Division List, Ayes and Noes a oe 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


Poor Law (IrELanp)—Ovurpoor Rewier—Txe Unions oF GLENTIES AND 
Dunranacoy—Questions, Mr. O’Brien, Colonel Colthurst; Answers, 
Mr. Trevelyan; Question, Mr. O’Brien ; [No reply | , 
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Lubbock ; Answer, Mr. Evelyn Ashley 
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Answer, The Marquess of Hartington 
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Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Warton ; Answers, 
The Marquess of Hartington, Sir William Harcourt .. , 

IrELaAnpD—STaTE-AIDED EmicraTion—Questions, Mr. Sexton, Mr. O’Donnell, 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. Mac Iver; Answers, Mr. TATE, Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice aa 

Pusiic Heartu (IRELAND) Act, 1878—41 & 42 Vicr. o. 52, 8. 149—Inrec- 
Tious DisrAses—OasE oF BARTHOLOMEW Roz—Questions, Mr. W. J. 
Corbet, Mr. Gray; Answers, Mr. Trevelyan ‘ 

Mercanrize Marme—Loss or Lire AT Szea—Question, Sir John Hay ; 
Answer, Mr. Chamberlain pee 

Poor Law (IrELtanp)—ELEcTION oF GuaRpiaNs FoR TRE SHILLELAGH 
Usien Co. Gatway—Question, Mr. W. J. Corbet; Answer, Mr. Tre- 
velyan ; 

Ecyer—Aumep Bry KuanpEEt — Questions, ‘Sir Wilfrid’ Lawson, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Mr. Gorst ; Answers, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice ; Question, Mr. 0’ Donnell ; [No reply] 

Tue Nationat Liperan Civp—Question, Sir Herbert Maxwell ; Answer, 
Mr. Campbell- Bannerman cee 

Tue Intsx Lanny Comaisston Court — Court VALUERS — - Question, Mr. 
Sexton; Answer, Mr. Trevelyan 

ParqiawentT—MInistER or AGRICULTURE AND ‘Commerce—Question, Lord 
George Hamilton; Answer, Mr. Gladstone 

Western Istanps oF THE PaciFic—AUSTRALIAN CoLontzs—ANNEXATION OF 
New Gunza sy QuEENsLAND—Question, Mr. O’Kelly; Answer, Mr. 
Gladstone : 

PaRLIAMENT—BUvSINESS OF THE Hovsr—Ministerial Statement, Mr. Glad- 
stone; Questions, Sir Stafford Northcote; Answers, Mr. Gladstone, 
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PaRLIAMENT—BusinEss oF THE Hovse—Lorps ALCESTER AND WOLSELEY 
Awnuities Brtts—Question, Sir Wilfrid Lawson; Answer, Mr. Glad- 


stone . °° oe oe ee 
Poor Rewer (Irzezanp) Britt — Question, Mr. Sexton; Answer, Mr. 
Trevelyan “§ es 7 ea os 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o-—— 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Ramway Commission—Resotution—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “it is expedient that the Railway Commission be made permanent and a 
Court of Record ; and that, in general conformity with the recommendations of the 
Committee, the powers of the Commission be extended; and that, on application by 
a Railway undertaking for Parliamentary powers, a locus standi be afforded to 
Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture, and similar bodies, and to persons 
injuriously affected by the rates and fares sought or already authorised in the case 
of such undertaking,” —(M1. B. Samuelson, )—instead thereof of oe 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part o 
the Question : ”—After debate, Question put, and negatived. 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Suprry— 


Moved, ‘‘ That this House will, upon Monday next, resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply,”,—(Lord Richard Grosvenor) be ‘ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the words ‘‘ upon Monday next,” in 
order to insert the word ‘‘immediately,””—(Zord Randolph Churchill, ) 
—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words ‘upon Monday next’ stand part of 
the Question : ’’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn,” —( Mr. Molloy :)—After further short debate, Question put :— 
The House divided; Ayes 49, Noes 83; Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 83.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the words ‘upon Monday next’ stand 
part of the Question ”’ és oi es oe 

After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 76, Noes 
40; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘That this House will, upon Monday next, 
resolve itself into the Committee of Supply” oe 

After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and Pensions) Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [3rd May], 
‘That a Bill be brought in upon the said Resolution ” (from Committee 
on Constabulary and Police (Ireland) :—Question again proposed :— 
Debate resumed qe ae oe es 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. O’ Brien :)—Motion, by 
leave, withdrawn. 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Mr. Trevelyan, 
Mr. Courtney, Mr. Herbert Gladstone); presented, and read the first time 
{ Bill 171.] 


MOTIONS. 


——9—— 


Tramways Provisional Orders (Aldershot and Farnborough, &c.) Bill—Ordered 
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(Mr. John Helms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 167] .. 1954 
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Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) (Birmingham and Western District, 
&c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first 


time [Bill 168] ‘i $a es és .. 1954 
Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) (Colchester, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. John 
Holms, Mr. Chamberlain) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 169] ee 1954 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 3) (Bethesda, &c.) Bill—Ordered (Mr. 
Hibbert, Sir Charles Dilke) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 170] 1594 


[2.15.] 








LORDS. 


—g—— 


NEW PEER. 
Tuurspay, Aprit 12. 


Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour, G.O.B., Admiral and Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces in the Mediterranean, created Baron 
Alcester of Alcester in the county of Warwick. 


SAT FIRST. 
Fripay, Apri. 27. 


The Lord Wemyss (The Earl of Wemyss and March), after the death of his 


father. 





COMMONS. 


———_0-——_ 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
Frinay, Arrit 20. 
Westmeath County—Timothy Harrington, esquire. 
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| Secretary to the Treasury, with regard 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ito the Irish mail contract; and he begged 
‘now to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Wednesday, 11th April, 1883. Lord Lieutentant of Ireland, When he 
‘will bring in his promised Bill for the 
se Amendment of the Registration of 
z: _ _| Voters’ Laws in Ireland ? 

MINUTES. ]— Pvstic Butits—Ordered—First | Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in answer 

Reading—Copyright* [141]. °. k : ’ 
First Reading—Customs and Inland Revenue * to this Question, I can only say that I 
[140]. will introduce the Bill at the earliest 
Second Reading — Elective Councils (Ireland) possible opportunity. The Government 
[16], put of; Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts | are extremely anxious to consult with 


Amendment * [136]. * 
Considered as amended—Third Reading —Bills of the hon. Member who put the Question, 


Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) Amendment * [105], and it is also absolutely necessary care- 
and passed. fully to consult with the hon. Member 
for Kildare, whom I hope to see in a 
QUESTIONS. few days, and to whom it is owing that 
‘the question is so far advanced. 

| Coroner KING-HARMAN asked the 
THE IRISH MAIL CONTRACT—REGIS- | ieee. Member for Carlow (Mr. Dawson), 
TRATION OF VOTERS (IRELAND) | whether, under the circumstances, he 

BILL. would not now withdraw his Bill? 
Mr. DAWSON said, he would post-| Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir; for certain 
pone until next day his Question to the | reasons I cannot advise the hon. Mem- 
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8 Elective Councils 


ber to withdraw the Bill. I may say 
that the two Bills are in some respects 
similar. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—HQro— 


ELECTIVE COUNCILS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Barry, Mr. Healy, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, 
Mr. T. P. O’ Connor, Mr. Sexton.) 


[BILL 16.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BARRY, in moving that the Bill 


be now read a second time, expressed 
his regret that the hon. Member for 
Wexford (Mr. Healy), the author of 
the measure, who was so thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, was not 
present to take charge of the Bill. 
That he thought was also a subject of 
general regret in the House, because 
his hon. Friend had given a great deal 
of attention to this question, and they 
all knew the great ability he could 
bring to bear upon it. It was fortunate 
for him (Mr. Barry) that the principle 
upon which the Bill was founded had 
been frequently endorsed and confirmed 
by Parliament. The principle of the 
Bill, that taxation and representation 
should go hand in hand, was recognized 
in this country as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and had been confirmed by that 
House many times. The question of 
Grand Jury and Presentment Sessions 
reform in Ireland had been frequently 
the subject of Parliamentary investiga- 
tion. So far back as 1840 a Royal Com- 
mission consisting entirely of represen- 
tatives of the Grand Jury class, and 
therefore not likely to make any sug- 
gestions of a sweeping character, was 
appointed. In 1842 that Commission 
reported very strongly in favour of an 
amendment of the law. Dealing with 
Presentment Sessions, the Report pointed 
out how the intentions of Parliament to 
give the ratepayers some control over 
the expenditure of the rates had been 
frustrated, the associated cesspayers 
being appointed by the Grand Juries. 
There were instances of men s0 ap- 
pointed being unable to read or write, 
or being deaf and dumb; while persons 
who had no property in the district 
sometimes outvoted those who were 
nominated to represent the ratepayers. 
But, though the Royal Commission had 
reported more than 10 years ago, and 
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though the flagrant evils of the system 
were then brought out in the evidence, 
nothing was done. In 1849 the Govern- 
ment, by the hands of Sir George Grey, 
introduced a Bill, the leading proposal 
of which was that two-thirds of the 
ratepayers’ representatives should be 
elected, and the remaining third selected 
by the magistrates. The Bill was mode- 
rate in its terms; but it shared the fate 
of many others and was dropped. Sir 
George Grey promised that the Bill 
should be re-introduced next Session; 
but the promise was not kept. Nothing 
was done until 1855, when the initi- 
ative was taken, not by the Government, 
but by Sir Denham Norreys, who intro- 
duced a Bill very similar in its general 
principle to the Bill brought in by Sir 
George Grey in 1849. The Bill was de- 
feated ; it was re-introduced in 1856 and 
1857, and met with the same fate on 
each occasion. In 1861 the late Mr. 
Isaac Butt, then sitting as a Conserva- 
tive, brought forward a Motion, asking 
for a Committee to inquire how far the 
principleof popular representation might 
be utilized in county government in Ire- 
land. He was answered by Mr. Card- 
well, that inquiry was unnecessary, as 
the principle of popular representation 
in fiscal matters was already conceded, 
and was invited by him to introduce a 
Bill based on the representative princi- 
ple. But Mr. Butt, who knew what the 
fate of such a Bill would be in the hands 
of a private Member, pointed out that 
the duty of introducing a measure lay 
on the shoulders of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Nothing further was done 
until 1868, when a Select Committee, 
over which The O’Conor Don pre- 
sided, was appointed to inquire into 
the whole Grand Jury system. A co- 
pious Report was issued, in which it 
was shown that neither the Grand Jury 
nor the Presentment Sessions were of 
a representative character, the Grand 
Jury being nominated by an individual, 
and its members not necessarily con- 
nected with the country, while the asso- 
ciated cesspayers were selected by the 
Grand Jury, and, therefore, were not 
real representatives of the ratepayers. 
They recommended that the Present- 
ment Sessions should be made indepen- 
dent of the Grand Jury, and should re- 
present the ratepayers of the barony; 
but nothing was done. The subject of 
Grand Jury reform slept till 1875, when 
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the late Mr. Isaac Butt introduced a Bill 
very similar in principle to the Bill he 
was about to introduce, the chief differ- 
ence between the two schemes being that 
Mr. Butt’s Bill proposed to select from 
each barony three ratepayers and one 
magistrate. He did not think anybody 
at this time of day could charge Mr. 
Butt with very revolutionary ideas or 
intentions, and he thought, after the 
lapse of seven years, his proposals would 
be recognized generally as moderate and 
statesmanlike. If that Bill had been 
passed a great deal of the late social 
disturbances in Ireland would have been 
avoided. On the occasion of that Bill, 
which met with a good deal of support 
in the House, Mr. Hugh Law, now Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, expressed a re- 
markable opinion to the effect that it 
seemed then to be universally admitted 
that the present system was one which 
could not be maintained, and that the 
representative system was the only one 
that could satisfactorily carry out the 
fiscal arrangements in Irish counties. 
Mr. Butt secured considerable support 
for that Bill, 125 having voted for it and 
170 against it. Among other influential 
supporters of Mr. Butt’s Bill he found 
the names of Mr. Trevelyan, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. J. K. Cross, 
Sir Henry James, Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man, and a great many other leading 
Liberals ; but a Tory Government was 
then in power. Nothing further was 
done in the matter until 1879, when Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, then Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
introduced a measure for Grand Jury 
reform ; but that Bill left the powers of 
the Grand Jury almost intact, and did 
not touch the great defect of the exist- 
ing system; and the fact remained that 
evils which were acknowledged 40 years 
ago by a Royal Commission, constituted 
entirely of Grand Jurors, were still un- 
redressed. A different state of things 
took place in 1881, when the present 
Government came into power. In the 
Queen’s Speech of that year it was stated 
that a measure dealing with the subject 
of popular representation would be sub- 
mitted, which, however, was not perse- 
vered in; but he believed that if it had 
been persevered in a great deal of the 
internal trouble which had since taken 
place would have been averted. In the 
Bill he was about to move, the aim and 
object of the Government, as indicated 
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in the Queen’s Speech of 1881, were 
fairly met. It was based upon popular 
representation, and it was intended to 
transfer the power of county government 
from what was practically a self-elected 
and irresponsible body, to a body duly 
and popularly elected, for the control of 
the finances of the counties. : That was 
the beginning and end of it—that it 
would substitute in Ireland for a system 
which had received condemnation over 
and over again by Parliamentary in- 
quiry, and by the admission of Ministers, 
a system which would have the confi- 
dence of the people, because it would be 
the creation of the people. Following 
this great fundamental advantage, the 
Bill would establish something like a 
continuous authority in the counties. 
One of the greatest defects of the 
present law was this—that it was only 
during 12 days in the course of the 
year that the Grand Jury authority was 
practically in existence. The officials of 
the Grand Jury certainly existed; but 
he regarded that as an unmitigated evil, 
because it was open to every kind of 
corruption. But he was not so much 
dealing with detail as with the principle 
involved, and he claimed for the Bill 
that one of its most important and valu- 
able features was that the authority 
created under the County Councils pro- 
posed would be permanent and con- 
tinuous. Those Councils would exercise 
a permanent and regular check upon the 
expenditure of the county, and over the 
county officials, all of whom were abso- 
lutely under the present system. Then 
it would be observed that there were to 
be baronial divisions as representing the 
unit from which to elect the County Coun- 
cils. He was aware that certain objections 
could be urged to the baronial divisions, 
because they varied so greatly in num- 
ber in different parts of Ireland. For 
instance, he believed the county of Cork 
possessed something like 23 baronies, 
whilst others only possessed five or six ; 
but having considered the question fully, 
he had come to the conclusion that for 
the election of the first Council under 
the Bill it would be better than having 
the ordinary electoral divisions. The 
Bill did not propose to interfere with 
the present powers of the Grand 
Jury with regard to framing indict- 
ments. It only dealt with the fiscal 
aspect of the question. Although this 
was a measure of 41 clauses, only a 
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limited number of them were what could 
be considered vital, the rest being either 
consequential or dealing with matters of 
detail. The 8th clause dealt with the 
powers of the Council, and was simply a 
transfer of the powers of the Grand Jury, 
with the addition that the Council of 
every maritime county should have 
power to elect representatives to the 
Harbour, Port, Dock, and Improvement 
Boards. Under the present system, al- 
though the people were deeply interested 
in the harbours, they had no voice in 
the election of the Harbour Boards. 
Clause 9 dealt with the nomination of 
Sheriffs. It gave to County Councils 
the power to nominate persons for the 
office of Sheriff as the Municipal Councils 
did at present under Mr. Butt’s Bill of 
1876. That Bill had produced a general 
feeling of satisfaction in Ireland, and 
for that reason he had inserted this 
clause in the present Bill. The 10th 
clause dealt with the nomination of 
Justices, and on this point the hon. 
Member observed that when it was re- 
membered that an enormous majority of 
the magistrates were Protestants, op- 
posed in feeling and sentiment to the 
great mass of the people, it was impos- 
sible for any man of common sense to 
expect that the law, in the hands of such 
administrators, could command the con- 
fidence and respect of the people of Ire- 
land. His object was that the adminis- 
trators of the law should, to a certain 
extent, be in sympathy with the bulk of 
the people. This was no new experi- 
ment, for in Scotland the Bailies Act 
gave the utmost satisfaction. He could 
readily understand that that was a point 
calculated to give rise to a good deal of 
warm contention; but he had no desire 
to import into the discussion any sec- 
tarian feeling. He should be only too 
glad if that feeling could be banished 
from Ireland. He believed that this 
clause would remove a great deal of 
the jealously which at present existed. 
Ciause 22 dealt with the management of 
asylums, on which an immense sum of 
money was annually spent, and in those 
circumstances it was essential that they 
should be to a certain extent under 
popular control. At present they were 
really governed by the Inspectors, who 
were not only the inspecting authority, 
but also the central controlling autho- 
rity. There could be no doubt that such 
a system opened the door toa greal deal 
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of corruption, favouritism, and offi- 
cialism. At present the Inspectors had 
to report to themselves any grievances 
that they found existing. Theoretically, 
he acknowledged, there was a superior 
authority in the person of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland ; but, as a matter 
of practice, his interference was never 
called into play with respect to the 
asylums. Instead of there being two In- 
spectors, as at present, it proposed that 
Governors should be appointed, a fourth 
of whom should be nominated by the 
Lord Lieutenant. The remaining clauses 
referred to matters of detail, and could 
be discussed in Committee. He could 
fairly anticipate the objection that would 
be raised to the Bill. It would be said 
that a period of wild political excitement 
and internal convulsion was noi the time 
for making concessions to popular de- 
mands. | Colonel Kinc-Harman: Hear, 
hear!] ‘The hon. and gallant Member 
said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but he would find 
that concessions were invariably followed 
by beneficial results, and the proper time 
to make a concession was when the feel- 
ing of the people was unmistakebly pro- 
nounced in favour of popular rights. 
For that reason he believed the time had 
arrived for making concessions. Heasked 
the House not to refuse this moderate 
concession to the demand of the Irish 
people, his aim being that the humblest 
Irishman might feel that he had a voice 
in the government of his country. 


Motion made, and Question proposd, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Barry.) 


CotoneL, KING-HARMAN said, that 
when he saw this Bill for the first time 
his impression was that it was a kind of 
practical joke; but when he looked 
closely into it and saw on its back the 
names of the Gentlemen who supported 
it, he began to perceive that it was one 
of those jokes like the dynamite explo- 
sion at Salford; a joke made up of pro- 
mises held out by agitators, drawing the 
people away from the paths of truth and 
honesty in pursuit of an ignis fatuus. 
The hon. Gentleman argued that the 
feelings of the people had been wrought 
up to such a pitch of mild political ex- 
citement that it was incumbent upon the 
Government to yield to their demands. 
Why, this was the mild excitement that 
culminated in the Pheonix Park mur- 
ders, and in the discovery of nitro-gly- 
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cerine factories in different parts of the 
country, and it was to this mild social 
disorder and excitement that the Go- 
vernmeut were now called upon to yield. 

Mr. Barry: I said ‘‘ wild.” }] He took 

own the words of the hon. Member, 
and he certainly thought he said ‘‘ mild.” 
With regard to the Grand Jury system, 
he felt himself competent to speak, be- 
cause he had for a number of years 
been in the habit of serving on those 
Juries. The hon. Member said there 
was no qualification for the Grand Jury. 
He believed that was so in law; but he 
defied him to show him an instance of 
a person having sat on a Grand Jury 
without a property qualification except 
in the case of a Member for the county. 
{Mr. Catian: A case occurred in County 
Louth.] Notwithstanding the remark 
of the hon. Member, he believed he 
was correct. The Grand Jurors were 
either owners of property or representa- 
tives of property, such a3 land agents. 
The hon. Member had spoken of Mr. 
Butt’s proposals. He entirely agreed 
with him that had they been accepted 
much excitement would have been set 
at rest. But the present proposals of 
the hon. Member were entirely different 
from them. He was aware that in the 
Speech from the Throne of 1881 some- 
thing was said about local self-govern- 
ment in Ireland; but from what had 
happened since the Irish people had 
shown no capacity for such government, 
and had, in fact, retrograded 50 years. 
Without going over the history of the 
question which had been given them by 
the hon. Member, he would turn at once 
to the Report of the Committee presided 
over by The O’Conor Don in 1868. That 
Report said that the Commissioners had 
carefully considered the Grand Jury sys- 
tem, and had come to the conclusion that 
its administration was generally pure 
and economical. Another recommenda- 
tion was that the authority of Grand 
Juries in county fiscal matters should 
not be done away with. Now, how- 
ever, hon. Members below the Gangway 
wanted to abolish Grand Juries. He 
would remind them that the Resolution 
brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Wexford in 1881 did not propose the 
abolition of Grand Juries, although it 
advocated their reform. Many of the 
Bills which had been brought in on this 
subject contrasted remarkably with the 
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example, the Bill introduced in 1879 by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan) laid down that to 
be qualified to become a member of a 
County Board a man must be a regis- 
tered elector or an owner of property. 
But under the present Bill any profes- 
sional agitator, any stump orator might 
be elected on a Council and Finance 
Committee with such salary as the 
Council might appoint. Provisions of 
that kind explained the real object of 
the Bill. The hon. Member who had 
proposed the second reading of the 
measure stated that care had been taken 
to avoid making any sweeping change. 
At the same time he proposed to do 
away with the powers of Grand Juries 
over fiscal matters, with the Prerogative 
of the Crown in connection with the ap- 
pointment of Sheriffs, and with the pre- 
rogative of the Lord Chancellor in con- 
nection with the appointment of magis- 
trates. He should like to know how 
these could be held not to be sweeping 
changes. As to the proposals which 
were made with regard to the control of 
lunatic asylums, they might be thought 
useful by those who accepted the prin- 
ciple, Srmilia similibus curantur. Clause 
26 of the Bill provided that property 
now held by the Grand Jury for any 
county should become the property of 
the Council of such county. As many 
Grand Juries possessed valuable collec- 
tions of plate, besides other costly pro- 
perty, he had no doubt that the sup- 
porters of this Bill would be very glad 
if that property were to change hands. 
The Government, he held, could not 
agree to the second reading of the Bill ; 
and he implored them to affirm their 
opposition to the measure in no halting 
or doubtful terms, and not to hold out 
the slightest encouragement to those 
who were continually flooding the Legis- 
lature with Bills of this kind in order 
to prove how active they were to their 
constituents in Ireland, which country 
they only visited for the purpose of de- 
livering stump orations. The Bill did 
not provide any qualification for mem- 
bers of the County Councils it sought to 
set up, so that any agitator or stump 
orator, though wholly unconnected with 
the county, could be elected asa member 
of the Council and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and even be made 
treasurer of the county funds, with 
such salary as the Council might settle, 
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In that fact he thought he saw one of 
the main objects of the measure. Let 
the Government distinctly declare that 
they would grant no concession to such 
agitators, but would allow the country 
to return to a state of rest and peace 
after they had banished from their midst 
agitation and agitators. When the peo- 
ple should have learnt the duty of assist- 
ing the law and discountenancing agi- 
tators, some measure of self-government 
might possibly be granted to them. He 
begged to move that the Bill be read 
that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—(Colonel King-Har- 
man.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J.N. RICHARDSON did not in- 
tend to vote for the Bill under considera- 
tion. In the abstract he approved of it, as 
he wished asmuch as any mancould tosee 
a reform of the Grand Jury Law in Ire- 
land. He was not, however, under so 
serious a pledge as his hon. Friend the 
Member for Monaghan, who, at a recent 
public meeting in the North of Ire- 
land, had pledged himself to see the 


Grand Jury system buried 20 feet under 


ground. {Mr. Givan: Twenty-five. ] 
He considered that it was but fair 
that the landowners of the country 
should have an influence in the ar- 
rangement of local taxation, and if 
he saw introduced a good and compre- 
hensive scheme of County Councils it 
should have his entire approval. The Bill 
contained, however, a principle which in 
the abstract he entirely approved, and 
which the constituences in the part of 
Ireland from which he came were ex- 
tremely interested in—namely, that re- 
presentation should follow taxation. The 
man who paid the piper ought un- 
doubtedly to be consulted about the tune 
to be played. After the subject of Land 
Reform no question attracted greater in- 
terest in county constituencies than the 
question of the reform of the Grand 
Jury system. That system, having 
served its day in Ireland, ought, in his 
opinion, to be considerably modified, as 
it now contained many anomalies. There 
were, for example, in more than one 
county, gentlemen who paid as much 
rates as five or six members of the Grand 
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Jury taken together, but who never were 
summoned to attend the Grand Jury. He 
should heartily support a good and com- 
prehensive scheme for the creation of 
County Boards in Ireland whenever it 
came before the House; but he thought 
that any measure for carrying out such 
a scheme should be brought forward on 
the responsibility of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment, at some time not far distant, 
would deal with the question. His ob- 
jection to the present Bill was that it 
did not give due regard to all tha great 
interestsinvolvedin the proposed change. 
The measure appeared to be intended to 
eliminate altogether the fair influence 
of the landowners. In counties where 
there was an influential middle class not 
much injustice might be done if the Bill 
were passed, but in counties where there 
was a general absence of such a middle 
class the effect would be more or less‘ to 
hand over the property of those who had 
anything to many who had a minus 
quantity, to be dealt with in a very pri- 
mitive fashion. He objected to the ap- 
pointment of Sheriffs and magistrates by 
County Boards. The present system of 
appointing magistrates was far from per- 
fect. Lord Lieutenants were quite too 
frequently absentees, and knew nothing 
of the county, nor of those gentlemen 
who were qualified to receive the Com- 
mission of the Peace—they were too 
apt to regard their high place as one of 
ornament, and to neglect the serious 
duties which attached to it; and when 
names suitable for the Commission of 
the Peace were placed before such, they 
treated them in a very cavalier way. 
The process of being snubbed by the 
Lord Lieutenant of one’s own county was, 
no doubt, a salutary one, but somewhat 
painful, and he would frankly own to 
the House that he (Mr. Richardson) had 
undergone that processipretty thoroughly; 
still, in his opinion, it was better that 
these appointments should come from a 
source above rather than beneath those 
who received them. He believed that 
the establishment of County Boards, 
with proper checks and safeguards, 
would create a healthy public feeling in 
Ireland, and that it would induce the 
energetic spirits of [reland to come for- 
ward and take part in the management 
of local affairs, instead of devoting them- 
selves to the abuse of the unfortunate 
British Government. He thought that 
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the present disloyalty of Ireland was 
due in a large degree to the excellence 
of the police, who had put an end to the 
old faction fights which had provided 
an outlet for that Irish courage which, 
otherwise directed, had been of so much 
service to the Empire. 

Mr. MACARTNEY, while agreeing 
with the principle of the Bill which had 
been brought forward for the purpose of 
reforming county government in Ireland, 
regretted it should be framed in such an 
outrageously unreasonable manner that 
its fate in that House was almost cer- 
tain. It had been alleged that the election 
should be entirely in the hands of occu- 
piers, inasmuch assthey were the persons 
who paid the county cess; but that in- 
volved a fallacy, for in the letting of 
their lands the owners always took into 
consideration that their occupiers would 
have to pay this cess, and reduced their 
rents proportionately. The Grand Jury 
system of taxation in Ireland was little 
understood in this country, and he could 
best explain it by stating that it was 
something analogous to that of Imperial 
taxation by Queen, Lords, and Commons. 
The Barony Sessions represented the 
popular element, the Grand Jury the 
House of Lords, and the Judge of Assize 
the Sovereign. When a presentment 
passed the Barony Sessions or the Grand 
Jury the Judge gave it his fiat, when it 
at once became obligatory. He had 
always thought that the Grard Jury 
system in Ireland ought to be reformed, 
and that the owners and the occupiers of 
land ought to be equally represented. 
He did not believe that a measure of 
this kind need be postponed until the 
country was throughly tranquil, for he 
was afraid with the present organizations 
for preventing tranquillity that Ireland 
would not be tranquil for some years. 
He thought, however, a much more com- 
plicated system would be required than 
the hon. Member proposed. The provi- 
sion in the Bill for appointing a per- 
manent Finance Committee, with a paid 
Chairman, he looked upon as most mis- 
chievous. If the Bill was to appoint 
Sheriffs and magistrates, he did not see 
why they should not take from the Lord 
Lieutenant of the county all the power 
that remained to him, and appoint 
the officers of the Militia, of the Yeo- 
manry, and of the Police. Nobody 
wished more sincerely than he did to 
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altered ; but he felt that such a reform 
ought to be the work of the Government 
and should be totally unconnected with 
politics, that the work of the Boards 
should be only fiscal and have nothing 
to do with criminal matters, and that 
half the representatives should be elected 
by the ratepayers and half by the owners 
of property. 

CotoneL NOLAN thought that the 
Bill ought to be supported as a measure 
that was needed, and that in Committee, 
or when it was referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, it might, with advantage, be 
modified in some particulars, so as to 
remove its objectionable features. The 
leading point was, whether they wanted 
the present system modified at all or 
not? If they did want to have it modi- 
fied, he thought they ought to accept 
almost any Bill that was put before them, 
and then alter it in Committee. The 
barony was a very inconvenient unit for 
the county, and he would prefer for that 
purpose the present Parliamentary divi- 
sion or the Poor Law Union. He could 
not understand how anyone acquainted 
with Ireland could support the present 
system. It was asked how County Boards 
would conduct business better than the 
Grand Juries, which were inclined to 
be economical? He admitted that they 
were; but they distributed the offices 
among their own friends, and the people 
of the country would very much prefer 
that some popular man should have a 
chance of becoming, for example, secre- 
tary to the Grand Jury, instead of having 
all appointments monopolized by a small 
clique. His great reason, however, for 
advocating County Boards was not that 
the county business would be better 
managed, but because there was a great 
deal of work which ought to be done in 
Ireland and was not done at all, and 
County Boards would naturally under- 
take that work. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Westminster (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) had recently said that it 
was the fault of Irishmen if they did not 
get money for drainage works and rail- 
roads. At present none but landlords 
could form themselves into a Drainage 
Board, and, as a rule, landlords had now 
no interest in doing so. County Boards 
would be able to undertake such drain- 
age works as might be required in the 
county, while the Local Government 
Board could provide engineers to see 
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with regard to railroads. Unfortunately 
at the present moment Ireland had but 
few large landed proprietors, and such 
were the men who would naturally take 
up these operations. Since that was the 
case, less wealthy people ought to be 
allowed to combine, and County Boards 
would furnish the proper medium for 
doing so. 

Mr. SEXTON pointed out that the 
House was then engaged on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and if that were ad- 
mitted, the details of the measure might 
be dealt with in Committee. What was 
the principle of the Bill? It had been 
fairly stated that those who contributed 
to the funds used for county finance in 
Ireland should dictate the use of that 
money. He acknowledged the reason- 
ableness of the tone of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Tyrone, though he 
must dissent from his auguments; for 
he had said that, although the tenant in 
Ireland paid the county cess, it might be 
sie that in fixing the rent, allow- 
ance was made for the cess by the land- 
lord ; but it was evident that the Legis- 
lature thought otherwise, and was of 
opinion that the rent and county cess 
were entirely independent matters. The 
hon. Gentleman had contradicted him- 
self, for in one breath he had argued 
that the rent was fixed upon the assump- 
tion that the cess should be paid by the 
tenant, and at the same time admitted 
that he would divide the county cess 
between the landlord and the tenant. 
The hon. Gentleman had compared the 
system in Ireland to the Crown, the 
Lords, and the Commons; but he could 
not have chosen a more unhappy com- 

arison. Of those three co-ordinate 

owers, the Commons were the Repre- 
sentatives of the people; whereas in the 
present system in Ireland it was all the 
Crown, and not the people. It was the 
Crown who nominated the Judge and 
nominated the Sheriff, who selected the 
Grand Jury for the county by whom the 
cesspayers were fixed. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Armagh (Mr. J. 
N. Richardson) appeared to have taken 
up the ré/e of the statesman on the pre- 
sent occasion. He had spoken with a 
solemnity of manner and ponderosity of 
phrase which might almost have been 
mistaken for wisdom; but he (Mr. 
Sexton) thought that impression would 
soon disappear on a little scrutiny. He 
doubted whether the hon. Gentleman 
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had very carefully read the Bill, for he 
had said that the object of it was to take 
property from those who had it, and 
give it over into the hands of those who 
had none. All that they asked by the Bill 
was that those who paid the money into 
the county funds should have a reason- 
able power of saying how that money 
should be applied. It had been said 
that a Bill of this kind ought to have 
been brought forward by the responsible 
authorities. No doubt, it should be so; 
but why did they not do it? Ever since 
1840 Committees had been reporting on 
the necessity of a reform of the Grand 
Jury system in Ireland. The Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who had in his hands powers for 
the repression of crime as terrible as ever 
Cromwell could imagine, eight years 
ago voted for a Reform Bill on this 
question, and the Prime Minister last 
year, in language of great force, ex- 
pressed his eagerness and readiness to 
deal with this question of local self- 
government; and, above all, the Queen’s 
Speech in 1881 said that a measure 
would be introduced founded upon re- 
presentative principles, and framed with 
the double aim of confirming public 
control over expenditure, and of supply- 
ing a yet more serious want—namely, 
the extension and formation of habits of 
self-government. Was not the hon. 
Gentleman aware that that which the 
Government he admired so much had 
put into the mouth of Her Majesty had 
never been attempted? Heagreed with 
the hon. Member when he said that a 
Bill of this description should be brought 
forward by the responsible Government ; 
but if the responsible Government ab- 
negated its functions, it was but a poor 
plea for an Irish Representative to say 
that he would not support a reasonable 
Bill because the Government had neg- 
lected their duty. He complained of the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dublin County (Colonel King-Har- 
man), who seemed to treat this Bill as a 
practical joke, and had indulged in per- 
sonal attack instead of meeting the case 
by argument; but it could not be other- 
wise than admitted by every Member of 
the House, that the character of the 
Grand Jury system in Ireland was in- 
defensible. Hon. Members had talked 

about dynamite ; but that had no connec- 

tion with the subject before the House, 

which was a non-explosive subject, 
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and he believed the time of the House occupant of the Treasury Bench who 
would be saved, and the value of the had an intelligent conception of the 
debate increased, if they endeavoured to wishes and desires of the Irish people. 
confine themselves strictly to the subject If the hon. Member continued in the 
of the Bill. The hon.and gallant Member same path he predicted for him a greater 
could not deny that Grand Jurors pos- future than if he contented himself 
sessed no more power than land agents. with being the humble supporter of any 
The hon. and gallant Member reminded | Administration. He had deserved the 
the House that he had voted in favour of thanks of the Irish people for the de- 
Mr. Butt’s Land Bill; but he would scription he had given of Castle offi- 
also remind the House that the hon. |cialism in Ireland. The right hon. 
and gallant Member voted for the second | Gentleman the Chief Secretary to the 
reading of Mr. Butt’s Home Rule Bill, | Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had carried 
though now he refused to intrust these| out one of the articles of the Liberal 
smaller Irish questions to Irishmen | policy in Ireland—repression ; let him 
themselves. Surely it was not proper | now carry out the other article—reform ; 
to intrust the care of public funds to but to this the Government seemed 
those who did not themselves contribute | averse, for out of the surplus announced 
to them ; such a course must inevitably the other day not a single penny was 
lead to jobbery and corruption. It was| devoted to the relief of the starving 
impossible to say that the Grand Jurors, people of Ireland. When the right 
of Ireland exercised their powers pro-| hon. Gentleman was asked to assist 
perly. Questions of expenditure should | these poor people he raised the bogey 
be based upon the representative prin- | of economic science. He (Mr. Sexton) 
ciple. He denied that this Bill pro- warned the Government that if they 
posed, as it was alleged, to deal with | adhered to their present policy it would 
the property of the Grand Jurors. He | only lead to the expatriation of the Irish 
appealed to the Chief Secretary to the| people. That policy was an outrage on 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to devote | humanity and an abnegation of the re- 
his attention to the principle of the Bill, | quirements of plain duty ; and in saying 
and not to be led away from the con-|this he was but echoing the warning 
sideration of that principle by the red | of the Bishops of Connaught. The Go- 
herring drawn across it by some hon.|vernment was nothing but a Govern- 
Members. The principle of the Bill|mentofrepression. It presented always 
was that those who contributed to county ; its clenched fist, and never its open 
funds should have the administration of | hand; and whatever interpretation might 
them. That principle had been already | be given to the language he was using, 
on former occasions recognized and ad- | he would warn the Government of the 
mitted by the Government. It was| fatality of the course they were pur- 
absolutely necessary that some change| suing. The man who spoke a warning 
should be made in the mode of nomi-| was the truest friend of peace, and 
nating magistrates, for under the pre-| the worst was he who turned a deaf ear 
sent system they utterly failed to repre- | to it. 

sent the feelings of the people. After) Mr.SHAW thought the question ripe 
three years of a social movement in | for settlement, and expressed his surprise 
Ireland, which had created deep feel-| that the hon. and gallant Member for 
ings of hostility between different! Dublin County (Colonel King-Harman) 
classes, he contended that it was now | was opposed to a settlement of it, be- 
more necessary than ever not to confine | cause if it was the interest of anyone 
the administration of justice in Ireland | to have the question speedily settled, it 
to a class so remote from the people, and , was the interest of the Irish landowners ; 
so distrusted by the people, but to admit | and he thought the present a most fitting 
as regarded the Magisterial Bench some | time for it. This Bill was, however, im- 
such principle of elective power as was! perfect in several respects. He thought 
put forward in this Bill, and thus in-!| provision should be made for the estab- 
crease the confidence of the people in| lishment of some initiative body to which 
the administration of the law. He the business of any particular district 
congratulated the hon. Member for) might be referred. The Poor Law Board 
Leeds (Mr. Herbert Gladstone) on the of a district seemed suitable for this 
view be had taken on this question, in- purpose, fur it was generally established 
asmuch as he appeared to be the only close to a town, and possessed the neces- 
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sary machinery. Then above this body 
would come the County Board, upon 
which the poorer classes should be ade- 
quately represented. Again, what was 
wanted in Ireland was a central body in 
Dublin, to take up questions of public 
interest which could only be dealt with 
imperfectly by that House—for instance, 
questions of railway accommodation and 
water supply, which were dealt with by 
Committees of the House only at enor- 
mous expense. He thought nothing was 
more essential to the peace and pros- 
perity of Ireland than the settlement of 
this question of establishing a central] 
body, the County Board, to look after 
the local interests of the country —a 
body that would be purely a business, 
not a political body—the question which 
they were all interested in settling in 
the best manner possible, in such a way 
that it would not be subject to the con- 
tention of political Parties. Nothing 
could be done this Session; but, under 
the circumstances, he would suggest that 
a Royal Commission should be appointed 
to sit in Dublin for the purpose of taking 
evidence on this question. If a Royal 
Commission were appointed to collect 
evidence, its Report would supply a firm 
basis for legislation ; and thus they would 
be spared the introduction of a measure 
prepared by political economists and 
theorists, and unsuited to the circum- 
stances of the country. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he felt very much 
like ‘‘the last rose of summer,” for of 
the 17 Members appointed upon a Select 
Committee in 1868 to inquire into the 
Irish Grand Jury system, he was now 
the only one who still sat in that House. 
Some had gone to join the majority, and 
others last Election were left in the mino- 
rity. That Committee made some recom- 
mendations which he approved, but not 
one of them had been carried out. He 
could not support the proposal of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, to the 
effect that the Government should issue 
a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the matter, for he believed that nothing 
could be added to the information which 
the House already possessed. Members 
representing the popular cause in Ire- 
land were systematically excluded from 
Grand Juries. His own was a case in 
point, for he had never been summoned 
to serve on a Grand Jury, the reason of 
his exclusion being, he believed, his 
political opinions. He denied the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for Curk County 
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(Mr. Shar), that politics were never in- 

|troduced at the meetings of the Grand 
|Juries. Let a situation be about to be 
‘given away, and politics would soon 
| exhibit itself in the selection of the can- 
'didate. The Grand Juries were entirely 
|a creation of the Sheriffs. When a Tory 
Lord Lieutenant presided over the affairs 
of a country, as a rule a Liberal had not 
the same chance—chance, indeed !—of 
| being appointed as magistrate, as com- 
pared with a Conservative. The Go- 
vernors of lunatic asylums were mostly 
the nominees of Inspectors; the rate- 
payers, who paid the entire charge 
for lunatics, having no voice in the 
appointment of the Governors. The 
hon. Member, having criticized in a 
similar spirit the mode of election to 
Harbour Boards and other official bodies, 
concluded by expressing a general con- 
currence with the speeches delivered by 
the hon. Members for Sligo and the 
county of Wexford. 

Sm HERVEY BRUCE said, that 
while admitting that the Grand Jury 
system might be amended with regard 
| to the election of cesspayers, he thought 
that the Bill bristled with the most revo- 
lutionary doctrine that had ever been 
brought before the House. If the power 
of appointing the Grand Jury was left to 
the Sheriff, the result would be, as re- 
cent elections had shown, that men who 
would find true bills against a certain 
class of criminals would not be sum- 
moned on the Grand Jury. The cess- 
payers often forced the magistrates into 
expenditure which they were unwilling 
to incur. He agreed that there ought 
to be a system of election in the ap- 
pointment of the cesspayers who served 
with the Grand Juries, and that not 
more should be elected than the number 
who could act. No one would hear with 
greater pleasure than himself that the 
Government had resolved to reform that 
part of the Grand Jury system ; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) 
gave the slightest hope of supporting a 
Bill such as that before the House, he 
was afraid the confidence which had been 
accorded to him largely and freely on 
that side of the House would be greatly 
diminished. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would hold out no encourage- 
ment to the promoters of this Bill so 
| long as the spirit of disorder and mis- 
| rule prevailed in Ireland. 
| Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that, al- 





| though he strongly objected to many of 
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the clauses, he should, at the same time, | diture and control of the funds. The 
vote for the second reading of the Bill | | present system was disastrous to all im- 
merely as a protest upon his part against | provements in the country, especially to 
the present system, which had now | works of drainage. It was impossible 
grown to be intolerable. They had a/ for the people to unite to introduce im- 
distinct promise from the Government | provements on public works. He hoped 
that this question of Grand Jury re-| the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
form should be dealt with during their tenant of Ireland would make an em- 
tenure of Office. He thought the pro- | phatic statement, defining the policy of 
posal of the hon. Member for the county | the Government, and showing their de- 
of Cork (Mr. Shaw) to refer the ques- | termination to deal with the question of 
tion to a Royal Commission was a dan- | county government and local govern- 
gerous one, as it really meant the shelv- ; ment upon a broad and comprehensive 
ing of the question for an indefinite | basis, which would be satisfactory to the 
time. The hon. Member for Wexford | taxpayers of Ireland. 

(Mr. Barry) said that 40 years had; Mr. CALLAN wished to point out 
elapsed since an inquiry had been held | that in the year 1879 the right hon. 
on the subject. He regarded that as ‘Member for Lincolnshire (Mr. James 
rather a hopeful sign than otherwise. | Lowther), who was then Chief Secre- 
On the average about 40 years were re- tary, introduced a Bill which contained 
quired in order to ripen any Irish ques- | almost the ipsissima verba of the clauses 
tion. It was in 1835 that Mr. Sharman in the present Bill, which had been de- 
Crawford first brought forward the nounced by the hon. and gallant Member 
question of tenant right, and it was not forthe county of Dublin. He denied the 
till 1881 that the question was settled. assertion of that hon. and gallant Gen- 
The present system gave to one classthe tleman that Grand Jurors in Ireland all 
privilege of fixing the amount of taxa- possessed a property qualification. He 
tion, and to another the sole privilege objected to certain portions of this Bill, 
of paying. Nearly £1,500,000 was an- and especially to those which abolished 
nually paid in the shape of county cess, Presentment Sessions. He would, how- 
and the cesspayers had no voice in its ever, vote for the second reading as a 
imposition. He was one of the largest protest against the principle of Grand 
cesspayers in his district, and he had | Jury representation and Grand Jury le- 
never been summoned tothe Grand Jury, | gislation in Ireland. The Government 
as his politics were not acceptable to the would, he hoped, bring forward next 
ruling class of the neighbourhood. The year, if not in the present Session, a 
foreman of the Grand Jury in that dis- Bill dealing with the subject. That Bill 
trict did not contribute 6d. to the cess, ought to make the Councils represen- 
and another Grand Juror only paid tative, and provide that no one should 
about 10s. That was the system which be admitted to them who had not a pro- 
hon. Gentlemen opposite looked upon as perty qualification as a rated occupier. 
satisfactory. There was no record kept| Mr. TREVELYAN said, no one 
of the amount of taxation, and the! could doubt that the last four hours 
public had no means of knowing what had been profitably spent in the dis- 
the amount imposed really was. Then | cussion which began with the precise, 
it was discovered that the collector had full, and interesting historical account 
actually obtained payment of 3d. or 4d.' of the hon. Member for Wexford (Mr. 
in the pound more than had been fixed | Barry), and the clear explanations of the 
by the Grand Jury. What was required | Bill, explanations more sufficient than 
was the total abolition of the Grand | the Billitself. The Bill was interesting 
Jury system, and the building up of) because it contained certain special pro- 
County Boards in substitution. He was posals which contributed a good deal to 
afraid the days of Grand Jury reform | maturing the question ; while the mea- 
were long since passed, and what they | sure itself, and the circumstances under 
wanted now was Grand Jury abolition. | which it was produced, did not lend 
The Government must be prepared to| themselves to the remarks with which 
build a system of government, not on | the hon. and gallant Member for the 
the rotten foundation of the old Grand | county of Dublin prefaced his speech. 
Jury Act, but on a sound basis, which | There was something not more relevant 
should give the ratepayers who contri- | in the eloquent speech of the hon. Mem- 
buted the taxes a voice in the expen- | ber for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), who took the 
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House miles away into much less pleasant 
topics. If he (Mr. Trevelyan) were in- 
clined to agree with the hon. Member 
for Coleraine (Sir Hervey Bruce), that 
legislation which at other times might 
be introduced should not be introduced 
while Ireland was in a state uf disorder, 
that inclination would have been fostered 
by the language of the hon. Member for 
Sligo. That hon. Member charged the 
Government with governing Ireland by 
the scaffold, and such a charge could 
not be passed by, even in the discussion 
of a Local Government Bill. The hon. 
Member must be aware that Ireland 
was governed by the scaffold in no other 
sense than England and Scotland were 
so governed. Having giving long con- 
sideration to the subject of this Bill in 
the course of the last 12 months, he must 
say it appeared to him to be open to very 
serious exception. The hon. Member for 
Wexford said that the alpha and omega 
of the Bill was that it gave the people 
the control of their own finance. He 
could not but regard that as an unhappy 
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simile when applied to the relations of | 
this Bill to finance. A scheme described | 


as the alpha and omega ought to cover 


the whole ground contained within the | 


two; but this measure was open to the 
objection that it began at one end, and 
that end, he could not but think, the 
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wrong one, and that it only coveredavery | 
small portion of the ground which ought | 
to be covered by a comprehensive mea- | 


sure of county finance. 
reforming any political or administrative 


In founding or | 


system, and, above all, a financial and | 
administrative system, we should begin | 
at the bottom and not at the top, and to | 
lose sight of that principle was almost ' 
as dangerous in politics as it was in| 


architecture. The Baronial and the 


all practical purposes the taxing bodies 


in the rural districts of Ireland, having | 
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deal with the financial powers that were 
attached to the Grand Jury. While he 
wished to express no opinion as to the 
lines on which county reform in Ireland 
should proceed generally, he felt justi- 
fied in saying that a county reformer 
ought to leave the system at least as 
practicable and as workable as he found 
it; and this Bill did not expressly say 
whether it retained, or abolished, or 
reformed those bodies in which the 
practical financial work of the county 
was at present done. The Committee 
of 1868 proposed to deal with those 
bodies, and one of the Bills on the sub- 
ject was brought in by the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther), then Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land. The hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
Shaw), who addressed the House on this 
question with great force, spoke of those 
bodies as ‘initial bodies.’”” The hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney), in 
a speech which appeared to have pleased 
everyone who heard it, proposed that 
the barony, or something corresponding 
to it, should be the foundation of county 
reform in Ireland. Now, it was impos- 
sible to accept the theory that Clauses 
8, 16, and 28 dealt adequately with 
what the hon. Member for Wexford re- 
presented as the coping-stone of this 
question. He said that, to show that 
this Bill could not be accepted as an 
adequate scheme for dealing with county 
government, and therefore to accept it 
would be inexcusable on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Let him count 
up the questions of the first class dealt 
with in the Bill. The Bill proposed to 
divide the cess between owners and oc- 
cupiers, and that, for good or for evil, was 
a great economical change. It could 
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/not be said for practical purposes that 
County Presentment Sessions were for | 


| 


| 


the sole right of initiating all taxation 


for roads, bridges, court-houses, and 
public works so far as they concerned 
respectively the barony or the collection 
of baronies that constituted the county ; 
whilst the Grand Jury had very little 


| 


that was a change which had a place on 


_ the Statute Book, because the very little 


which was done in 1870 was prospective, 
and a prospective change was as nothing 
in its economical effect. The Bill pro- 
posed to give County Boards the power 


of electing officers, but did not define 


functory classes of payment that con- | 
cerned the county lunatic asylums, the | 
extra police, and the payment of certain 


officers. Now, the more he looked at 


the Bill, and especially at the 8th’ 


clause, the less could he understand how 
the authors of this measure proposed to 
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whether those officers were to be con- 


| fined to the class at present established 
more to do than to deal with those per- | 


by statute. Then it said something 
about the relation between County 
Boards, Harbour Boards, Dock and 
Port Boards, and Improvement Boards. 
He did not know well what these Im- 
provement Boards were. An interpreta- 
tion had, however, been put upon this all- 


important feature in the Bill by the hon, 
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and gallant Member for Galway (Colonel 
Nolan), who referred to various import- 
ant industrial operations, and by other 
hon. Members who alluded to the grant- 
ing of Provisional Orders, and to Bills 
for Railways. He presumed, therefore, 
that those Boards were to deal with rail- 
ways, drainage, and such interesting 
questions as were discussed at so great 
a length last night. But if those Im- 
provement Boards were to stand between 
the Treasury and the ratepayer, then 
their functions, so important, and their 
constitution, so vital, should have been 
defined and minutely laid down in the 
Bill. The Bill proposed that the County 
Board should nominate a very consider- 
able number of Justices of the Peace. 
But it did not say whether the Lieutenant 
of the County was to retain the privi- 
lege of swamping those magistrates by 
appointing eight or ten wherever the 
County Board appointed four. There 
was another very important change. 
The Bill proposed to give County Boards 
very considerable power of dealing with 
the government of lunatic asylums, but 
left to the Imperial Government a share 
of the appointments rather out of pro- 
portion to the contribution from the Im- 
perial funds. On each of these points 
was it conceivable that the Government 
could have that amount of agreement 
with the authors of the Bill which would 
justify them in adopting it as their own, 
or in hoping that it could be made into 
a measure, either in an ordinary Com- 
mittee or in a Grand Committee, as the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) had suggested, such as 
the Government could adopt? Unless they 
were satisfied that such an agreement 
existed, the Government had nv right to 
support the second reading of this Bill. 
Hon. Gentlemen, in the course of the 
debate, had mentioned that the Govern- 
ment had supported certain Bills of con- 
siderable importance, brought forward 
by private Members. They had done so ; 
but those Bills either dealt with ques- 
tions of small importance, so that it 
mattered comparatively little what their 
details were, or they were Bills of great 
importance, of which the details were 
not new, and were extremely simple. 
Such were the Bills for the election of 
Poor Law Guardians by ballot, for re- 
ducing the borough franchise, and for 
assimilating the municipal franchise 


of Ireland with that of England. 
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In those cases the Government had 
frequently been willing not only to 
give the Bill a second reading, but 
even to give up Government time 
for the purpose of enabling private 
Members to turn it into law. One of 
those Bills had gone as far as “‘ another 
place,” while the Bill for electing 
Guardians by ballot had reached an ad- 
vanced stage in that House. But this 
Bill was second in importance only to a 
Bill for Parliamentary Reform, while it 
exceeded such a measure in complexity. 
It regulated the administration of the 
law in districts ; it dealt indirectly, and 
to a great extent directly, with the sacred 
principle of property; and if it were to 
become law, it must have a very remark- 
able educational effeet, for good or for 
evil, upon the people of Ireland, and 
in the long run have great social and 
political results. That was a Bill which 
the Government could take from nobody. 
It was a Bill which a Government, with 
any sense of responsibility, could not 
touch until it had made up its mind 
what it would lay before the House of 
Commons, both as regarded outlines and 
details. He would go further and say 
it was a Bill which no responsible Go- 
vernment would touch until prepared to 
carry out the proposals which it con- 
tained, for any glancing at the subject 
or the giving of isolated opinions on 
fragmentary plans might be productive 
of great public danger and could not 
produce any public advantage. It had 
been authoritatively declared impossible 
to deal with the question of county go- 
vernment in Ireland this year, and for 
the purpose of this debate that was all 
that need be known. The Government 
this Session had already too much upon 
its hands, and could not undertake any 
more, and, in these circumstances, would 
not be justified in asking the House to 
give the Billa second reading. There- 
fore, it could only put up a petition to 
the hon. Members in charge of the Bill 
to withdraw it. If they would not, the 
Government would have no choice but 
to vote against it. In opposing the 
second reading, the Government did not 
wish to pronounce that the reform of 
county government in Ireland was not 
wanting. The Government did not pro- 
nounce against the doctrine that the 
ratepayer should have a more genuine 
voice than at present in the control of 
his own finances, and it would certainly 
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be difficult to devise a scheme in which 
the ratepayer had less control than at 
present. All that the Government wished 
to assert was that the Bill was not their 
Bill, and that they could not approach 
or handle this important question until 
they could do it materially and com- 
prehensively, and, in so far as in them 
lay, definitely and even finally. 

Mr. PLUNKET said that after the 
speech they had just listened to he did 
not desire to prevent the House from 
going toa division, for which he sup- 
posed all were anxious, and he would 
detain them only a few minutes. If the 
debate had done no other good, it had 
given the Representative of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government an opportunity of stating 
that they had no idea of entering upon 
legislation upon this subject; and to 
that extent he thought it had been of 
greatadvantage. He was tolerably well 
satisfied, so far as the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
went, for, although he had not indicated 
the lines on which the Government 
might themselves at any future time deal 
with this subject, he had succeeded in dis- 
posing of almost every clause of the Bill 
before the House. But he could not help 
thinking there was little ground for 
the indignation expressed by various 
speakers in the debate at the speech 
of his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Dublin Cuunty (Colonel 
King-Harman), who had moved the 
rejection of the Bill. There was all the 
less ground for that indignation, because 
the proposals contained in it would, in a 
few minutes, be treated by the vote of 
the House as wholly inadmissible. He 
desired to state very shortly the grounds 
on which he opposed the Bill, not be- 
cause he was altogether opposed to all 
reform of the Grand Jury system, but 
because this was not a reform which 
was proposed; it was a Bill for the 
abolition of the existing system. As 
a matter of fact, the House knew 
that one of the last acts of the late 
Government before it left Office was 
to introduce a Bill upon this subject, 
which, unfortunately, it had not been 
possible to carry through. The ground 
on which he objected to the Bill was 
that it proposed a revolutionary change 
in the foundations on which county go- 
vernment in Ireland had so long rested. 
It proposed the practical transfer of the 
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independent control of the finance of the 
county to a body which would by no 
means represent the cesspayers of the 
county. He would like to remind the 
House of the real state of things in re- 
gard to the county cess, which prac- 
tically came to this, that it was the 
landlords who did directly or indirectly 
pay it, and who would certainly be 
made to feel any increase in the county 
cess throughout Ireland, and therefore 
it was absurd to deal with this subject as 
a reduction of county expenses in the 
interests of the tenants alone, when it 
would much more affect the landlords. 
What would be the real effect of such 
a change as this? It was very easy 
for hon. Members to say in general 
terms that the management under the 
present Grand Jury system was bad, and 
not carried on in an economical way; but, 
though such charges had been made at 
large, not one substantial instance had 
been brought forward to verify them. 
Hon. Gentlemen had refrained from 
giving names and places to which any 
such charges might apply, because they 
knew that whenever they brought accusa- 
tions of that sort to the point they had 
always been successfully contradicted. 
But what would be the kind of hands in 
which the funds would be placed? He 
supposed they would be at all times as 
reliable as those of some of the Poor Law 
Guardians had been during the late 
period of excitement. They had heard 
over and over again that in some cases 
it had been actually necessary to break 
up the Unions and appoiat official Guar- 
dians in their place. [The right hon. 
Gentleman then referred by way of illus- 
tration to the action of various Poor Law 
Unions, and, amongst others, to that 
of Carrick-on-Suir, where it had been 
found necessary to dissolve the Board of 
Guardians.| He believed that the plan 
proposed in the Bill was a bad one. The 
effect of it would be to hand over the 
management of the county to those who 
would simply be nominees of the person 
who might happen to be the arch-agi- 
tator of the moment. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not dis- 
appointed with the speech of the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, for, unquestionably, the right 
hon. Gentleman had shown from time to 
time since he had taken Office that he 
was perfectly willing and able to make 
a speech to order, a speech which turned 
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the back upon the principles of the right 
hon. Gentleman himself and of the Party 
to which he belonged. Contrasting the 
amount of advantage which Ireland 
gained by the presence in Office of a 
Liberal as opposed to a Conservative 
Government, he pointed out that when 
in the last Parliament a Bill on the sub- 
ject of county government, involving 
very much the same principles as those 
contained in the present measure, was 
brought forward by the late Mr. Butt, 
a special Whip was issued by the Liberal 
Party, then out of Office; the Bill was 
supported in debate by its Leaders who 
were present, and it was supported in 
the Division Lobby by the full strength 
of the Liberal Party, so much so, that 
the Government of the day were within 
a very few votes of being defeated. But 
what did the right hon. Gentleman tell 
them now that he and his Party had 
come into Office? He told them that no 
Government would take a Bill of this 
kind, involving such principles, from a 
private Member. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman thought so that day, how was 
it that he and his Party did not think so 
then when they wished to force the Con- 
servative Government to take in hand a 
a Bill involving exactly the same prin- 
ciples from a private Member? The 
effect of the action of the Government 
would be that they should now be beaten 
by about 5 to 1. So late as last autumn 
the Prime Minister expressed himself 
as deeply interested in this question of 
local self-government, and said that he 
was anxiousto proceed with the matteras 
soon as he had the necessary facilities— 
that was, the c/éture, and so forth. But 
now that this matter had been brought 
forward, the Chief Secretary was left 
alone on the Treasury Bench. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s main objection to the 
Bill was that it made no mention of the 
Presentment Sessions. But that did not 
appear to them to be a question which 
ought to involve the fate of the Bill, 
because it was a matter which might be 
dealt with in Committee. He thought 
that the size of the areas was no objec- 
tion to the Bill, for he would remind the 
House that its Members had constantly 
to decide on questions brought before 
the felect Committees with reference to 
railways and other matters covering 
even larger areas. He thought it desir- 
able that the system of popular repre- 
sentation should be brought into play 
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in the election of magistrates. It was 
altogether unnevessary to have men- 
tioned the Presentment Sessions; and 
he warned the Government against 
wasting their time in introducing a re- 
actionary system of county government. 
If this question was not settled now, a 
reformed Parliament elected on house- 
hold suffrage, and consisting of a very 
different body of Members, and contain- 
ing, he trusted, very different Ministers, 
would settle this great question on Ra- 
dical and lasting lines. 

Mr. WARTON said, he did not in- 
tend to talk out the Bill, but wished 
merely to express his regret that, with 
the exception of the Chief Secretary, no 
English or Scotch Member had thought 
it worth while to take part in the dis- 
cussion. 


Question put. 
The House divided ;—Ayes 58 ; Noes 
231: Majority 173.—(Div. List, No. 55.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 





COPYRIGHT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hastrves, Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Law of Copyright, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Hastines, Mr. Han- 
BuRY-Tracy, Sir Gasriet Gotuvney, and Mr. 
AGNEW. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 141.] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 12th April, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvuntic Bus—First Reading— 
Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) Amend- 
ment * (29); Agricultural Holdings (Eng- 
land) * (30); Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * (31). 

Second Reading—Army (Annual) * (25). 


NEW PEER. 


Sir Frederick Beauchamp Paget Sey- 
mour, G.C.B., Admiral and Commander- 
in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Naval Forces 
in the Mediterranean, having been 
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created Baron Alcester of Alcester in 
the county of Warwick, was (in the 
usual manner) introduced. 


WEST AFRICA — THE CHURCH MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY — ACTION OF 
AGENTS ON THE RIVER NIGER. 

OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET, inrising 
to call the attention of the House to 
the Papers presented by the command 
of Her Majesty on West Africa, in 
reference to the conduct of the agents 
of the Church Missionary Society, and 
to ask a Question thereupon, said, 
the case to which he referred occurred 
some years ago on the River Niger. 
Among the agents employed by the 
Society were many coloured people, all 
of whom had slaves; so that while 
this country was trying to stop slavery, 
both on the East and West Coasts of 
Africa, they had the Church Missionary 
Society employing, as agents, people who 
had slaves, and, worse than that, the 
Papers that had been presented to Par- 
liament showed that those slaves were 
often cruelly treated by them, as the 
Superintendent of Police stated he had 
frequently reproved the missionaries for 
ill-treating their slaves. There were 
three or four agents of the Society im- 
plicated in the transaction mentioned in 
the Papers, and among them were a 
Mr. Johns and Mr. and Mrs. Williams. 
Now, what happened to these unfor- 
tunate slave women? Why, they were 
oppressed and tormented, and when they 
tried to hide themselves, they were 
brought out and were flogged by the 
boys, who were instructed in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, and treated in 
a manner he would not dare to mention 
to the House. It appeared that some 
red pepper was put into the excoriated 
places caused by the flogging, after 
which the unfortunate people were sup- 
ported or carried to their hovels where 
they remained in agony all night. While 
this was going on, the Native women 
heard their screams, and called out, and 
said to the Missionaries—‘‘ Surely this 
is not in accordance with your preach- 
ing.”” Upon which Mrs. Williams came 
forward and said—‘‘ She had bought the 
girls, and had a right to do what she 
pleased withthem.” During the night, 
one of the girls died in consequence of 
the treatment to which she had been 
subjected, and after the body had been 
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buried, and the people enjoined to say 
nothing about it, the order was given to 
ring the bell for prayers. If it had not 
been for the murder which was com- 
mitted, no one would have heard any- 
thing of the matter. Now, this transac- 
tion happened in 1878, and these agents 
might have gone on for years torturing 
these unfortunate slaves but for certain 
inquiries which took place after the mur- 
der was discovered. He did not com- 
plain of the course the Government had 
taken in the matter, for prompt action 
had been taken by all the Departments 
concerned. The moment the Govern- 
ment heard of it, they did all they could; 
the Colonial Minister communicated with 
the Foreign Minister, and the Foreign 
Minister communicated with the Ad- 
miralty and the Law Officers, and then 
the Government and the Lord Chancellor 
interposed. But it was said that the 
transaction occurred beyond our Con- 
sular jurisdiction. However, after con- 
siderable difficulty, the people who had 
committed the wrong were condemned 
to punishment; but the best thing, in 
the Consul’s opinion, that could have 
been done would have been to have 
hang the murderer on the spot, and 
that would have been a warning to 
those Missionaries who had so tormented 
the Natives. The Papers to which he 
had called attention were full of the 
Missionaries and their misconduct. This 
was a serious question, because one could 
not get up the River Niger, except at 
one time of the year, and there was, con- 
sequently, great difficulty in communi- 
cating with these places. Had the Go- 
vernmentcommunicated with the Church 
Missionary Society, to the effect that 
they ought not to have had a station 
such a long way off, and out of the ju- 
risdiction of the Consuls? There ought 
to be no station outside that jurisdiction. 
Now, what part of Christianity was it 
that supported slavery first, and put the 
slaves to torture afterwards, ending in 
murder ? These things were a mockery 
of Christianity. But they were proved 
by the Papers on the Table, and could 
not be stopped while Natives were em- 
ployed, who were supposed to teach 
Christianity. He would like to hear 
from the right rev. Prelates, whether 
they knew of these transactions, and 
what they thought of them. The Papers 
were beforethem. He thought nothing 
would have been known if the attention 
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of the Consul had not been called to the 
circumstances of the murder. Who, he 
asked, was responsible for these things ? 
All these facts were known in 1879; but 
the Church Missionary Society took no 
notice of them at that time, and it was 
not until 1880 that the facts came out. 
They were responsible for what had 
happened, and no one else, as they sent 
these agents to those parts—160 miles 
up the Niger River. They ought 
to be prevented from sending their 
agents into these districts, which were 
very difficult of access to the Agents of 
the Government. At last, however, the 
Government sent a small steamer up the 
Niger; but the witnesses they collected 
got dysentery and fever. Was that 
the way to teach Christianity to the 
Natives? Let their Lordships look at 
the Papers and say whether Christian 
teaching was to be found there. The 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (the Earl of Derby) had talked 
about bringing in some Bill dealing with 
these matters; but, however that might 
be, in his (the Duke of Somerset’s) opi- 
nion the Church Missionary Society 
ought to be prevented frem sending their 
agents to places beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Foreign Office. He wished to 
know whether there were any means of 
stopping these missionary operations 
beyond the Consular jurisdiction and 
beyond the Foreign Office jurisdiction ? 

Eart CAIRNS said, he had read the 
Papers to which the noble Duke oppo- 
site (the Duke of Somerset) had referred, 
and he might be allowed to say that, as 
regards the story contained in them, 
there was nothing which had fallen from 
the noble Duke which was at all too 
strong; it was one of the most horrible 
stories which ever appeared in print, and 
was nothing less than a disgrace to 
humanity. In referring to that view of 
the case, he could not help, at the same 
time, expressing the satisfaction he felt 
at the manner in which two Depart- 
ments of the State—the Colonial and 
Foreign Offices—when the matter was 
brought to their attention took it up, 
and had justice done. He was quite 
sure, in consequence, that the British 
name would be held in reverence in every 
part of Africa. An unfortunate.girl had 
been done to death under very revolting 
circumstances. The case was taken up 
by the British Government, which paved 
the way for the conviction of the offen- 
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ders. All difficulties which lay in the 
way of obtaining a proper trial were sur- 
mounted ; witnesses were brought from 
very great distances, the number of years 
that had passed were not allowed to 
constitute any serious impediment, the 
money was provided from the British 
Treasury, and the awful wrong that had 
been done was, as far as it could be, 
avenged in a manner which, he was 
sure, would meet with the cordial ap- 
proval of their Lordships. But, having 
said that much on that part of the case, 
he felt bound to say that anything more 
unfair, anything more exaggerated, than 
the description which the noble Duke 
had given of the connection of tho 
Church Missionary Society with this 
dreadful crime he had never heard. He 
wondered what the noble Duke would 
say if a subordinate of his committed a 
crime and the origin of it were to be at- 
tributed to the noble Duke, in the way 
in which he had attributed this crime to 
the Society. In the first place, the noble 
Duke had asserted that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society knew of this crime 
and took no steps in the matter, and 
that it would never have been heard 
of had it not been for the British Consul. 
The noble Duke had not read all the 
Papers, or he would have seen that it 
was the Society, and not the Consul, who 
brought the matter to light. The man 
who brought the incident to the notice 
of the public was the Rev. J. B. Wood, 
the Church Missionary Society’s own 
secretary. It was Mr. Wood who brought 
it before the notice of the Governor of 
Lagos. He was a missionary of the 
Society, and inquired into all the cir- 
cumstances, and put in writing the in- 
formation he had collected. 

Tux Duxe or SOMERSET: Look at 
page 46. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he should come 
to page 46. At present he had got no 
further than page 1, in which the state- 
ments he was making appeared. The 
noble Duke gave them to understand 
that the Church Missionary Society 
would have buried this matter, as the 
poor girl had been buried; but there was 
no evidence whatever of that. It was 
true that Bishop Crowther, who had 
heard of the case, had also made in- 
quiries, and a Court, called a ‘‘ Mer- 
chants’ or an Equity Court, but an in- 
efficient one, held an inquiry, and did 
not punish Mr. Johns; and the Bishop 
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assumed that the Court had come to 
a right conclusion; but he had no means 
of ascertaining the facts of the case, and 
had no other course open to him. It 
was not, therefore, until Mr. Wood made 
further inquiries, and reported to the 
Governor, that justice was done. Nei- 
ther was it correct to represent these 
men, Johns and Williams, as mission- 
aries in the employment of the Church 
Missionary Society. They were two Na- 
tives; one of whom was employed as 
an interpreter, and the other as school- 
master, to teach the Native children. 
Those were their occupations. The 
Church Missionary Society did their 
best—like the founders of Christianity 
—in employing agents; but these two 
men turned out worse than could be 
expected. Out of the 2,000 or 3,000 
agents in the Society’s employ, it was 
not possible but that they should some- 
times be mistaken in their estimate of 
the agent’s character. Perhaps, the 
noble Duke also, in his own experience, 
had employed men who turned out to be 
much less trustworthy than he had hoped 
or expected. The noble Duke had sug- 
gested that the agents of the Church 
Missionary Society owned slaves. So 
far as the Papers showed, from the Re- 
port of the Governor at Lagos, the girl 
was nota slave; she had been redeemed 
—but he was prepared to admit that she 
was treated worse than a slave—that, 
however, was not the point under dis- 
cussion. Had the noble Duke read any- 
thing of the history of the West Coast of 
Africa? If he had, he would have seen 
what had been the great civilizing agent 
on that Coast. Had he read how many 
thousands of the savages the Church 
Missionary Society had converted, not 
only into Christians, but into civilized 
men? He (Earl Cairns) had recently 
read an extract from a commercial paper 
on the West Coast, on the subject of the 
atrocities, in which it was stated that 
they felt deeply for the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, who had done so much 
for the Christian education of the people. 
Perhaps the opportunity would be seized 
on by its enemies to make an attack on 
that Society, but nothing could be more 
unjust than that. One of the greatest 
wonders of this generation was that the 
Church in that district, which, while it 
formerly had been dependent on the 
Society, was now self-supporting, and had 
itself sent out missionaries into the in- 
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terior. The crime that had been com- 
mitted was, no doubt, horrible; but he 
deeply regretted that the noble Duke 
had, in a manner which he could orly 
characterize as unlike the justice which 
generally actuated him, taken occasion 
to make an attack which, in his (Earl 
Cairns’) opinion, was entirely unfounded 
on the Church Missionary Society. 

Tue Eart or DERBY said, he did 
not think that anyone could be surprised 
that the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset) had brought the matter before 
their Lordships. The noble Duke had 
spoken with natural and justifiable in- 
dignation of those horrible and disgust- 
ing acts of cruelty, of the nature of 
which they were all aware. It was no 
part of his (the Earl of Derby’s) busi- 
ness either to excuse or to accuse those 
who had the management of the Church 
Missionary Society, for their defence 
could be well left to the noble and 
learned Earl who had just spoken (Earl 
Cairns); but, if he were to state his 
own opinion, he should say that he did 
not see how any further responsibility 
could be cast on the Society in connec- 
tion with this business than that of 
having being unfortunate, and perhaps 
injudicious, in the selection of their 
agents. But the criminals were not mis- 
sionaries properly so-called. One was an 
interpreter and another a schoolmaster. 
They were both Natives, and if any 
blame was to be attached to the Society 
it was for placing them in a situation 
where they were able to bring this 
scandal upon their employers, and where 
they did not seem to be subjected to any 
control. With regard to the Question 
of the noble Duke, he did not think it 
necessary, nor did his noble Friend who 
preceded him in Office (the Earl of 
Kimberley), to give any special notice to 
the Missionary Body of the transactions, 
partly because they were fully cognizant 
of them from the first,and also because the 
whole of the transactions had acquired 
such a degree of publicity, and had 
been so widely noticed, that it would be 
superfluous to do so. As to Missionary 
Societies not being permitted to estab- 
lish stations beyond the reach of British 
jurisdiction, he was sure the noble Duke, 
when he recalled what had been done 
not only in Africa, but in other parts of 
the world, would recognize the impos- 
sibility of imposing a restriction which 
was opposed to the principle on which 
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this country had always acted with re- 
gard both to missionaries and traders. 
Not only would such a restriction affect 
missionaries, but the principle involved 
in it would also be applicable to traders, 
for they went to all parts of the world 
beyond the reach of British law. Taking 
all the facts into consideration, he was 
of opinion that the disadvantages of 
the present system were very much 
overbalanced by the advantages. No 
one, so far as he could see, could pos- 
sibly find fault with the manner in 
which the authorities had acted in this 
matter, though he allowed that there 
could be no question but that the pro- 
ceedings were cumbrous and expensive. 
When, however, they took into account 
the remote situation of the place where 
these things occurred, and also the diffi- 
culty of getting together witnesses, it 
was not wonderful, he thought, that 
there had been so long a delay; it was 
rather to him a wonder that the ends 
of justice had been met, though at much 
cost of time and money. With reference 
to the punishments awarded, it could 
not be said that they were insufficient. 
One of the offenders was sentenced to 20 
years’ penal servitude, and the other to 
183 years, because he had already served 
two years in gaol, awaiting his trial. 
He might, perhaps, mention that an 
Order in Council was now being prepared, 
which they believed would simplify simi- 
lar proceedings in future, should they 
unfortunately become necessary. He 
would only add that the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, like all such bodies, was 
dependent on popular support and as- 
sistance, and that undoubtedly any scan- 
dal of this kind tended to create an un- 
favourable effect on opinion, and so to 
diminish its resources. It followed, 
therefore, that, in the interest of the 
Society, it behoved them to take all pos- 
sible care that such a miserable and un- 
fortunate occurrence should not happen 
again; and that he considered a suffi- 
cient security without the interference 
of the Government. 

Tue Eart or CHICHESTER: My 
Lords, after the able speech of the 
noble and learned Ear] (Earl Cairns), in 
answer to the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Somerset), I have very little to say; but, 
as having been intimately connected with 
the Church Missionary Society for nearly 
50. years, and having taken a special in- 
terest in the West African Mission, your 
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Lordships will perhaps allow me to ad- 
dress a few wordsto you. Knowing the 
usual fairness of mind of my noble 
Friend the noble Duke, I am surprised, 
as well as grieved, at his having been 
misled into so unjust an accusation with 
respect to the Church Missionary Society. 
The Committee of that Society were, I 
need scarcely say, as much shocked as 
any of your Lordships on hearing of 
the terrible cruelties that had been com- 
mitted at one of the outlying Missionary 
stations ; and it was through one of their 
agents that the crime was first dis- 
covered and reported to the authorities. 
As a rule, these Native agents of this 
Society are well-conducted and reliable 
men ; but, like all other Native agents, 
they require a good deal of constant 
supervision by Europeans, when they 
are located amongst their fellow-country- 
men who are still unconverted and un- 
civilized barbarians. If the Society has 
been guilty of any fault, it has been in 
not exercising a sufficient superintend- 
ence and control over their Native agents, 
some of whom are stationed at consider- 
able distances from any regular Mission 
station. It would, I think, be wise on 
the part of the Society, if, to use a mili- 
tary illustration, they were to call in 
their pickets, so as to place them nearer 
to their supports; and, in fact, this is 
what they aredoing. The noble Duke’s 
attack upon the Missionary Society re- 
minds me of an anecdote told me by my 
friend, Bishop Crowther, the Native 
Bishop of these infant Churches. The 
Bishop had read, in Sir Samuel Baker’s 
book, something to this effect—‘‘ That 
Africans were naturally incapable of re- 
ceiving education; but that he must 
make one exception—namely, that good 
an able,man, Bishop Crowther, whom, 
however, he suspected not to be a real 
African.”” Thereupon the Bishop invited 
Sir Samuel to come and stay with him 
at Lagos. Upon his arrival there, the 
Bishop first asked him to look at his 
face, and then say whether he had any 
doubt as to his being a real negro. 
The Bishop then asked him to visit 
Sierra Leone, on his was home, and to 
inspect the Negro schools there. This, 
Sir Samuel did, and wrote back to the 
Bishop, that he had never seen a number 
of children better educated, or more in- 
telligent, in any part of Europe. Now, 
I should not ask my noble Friend to 
take a voyage to Sierra Leone, to ascer- 
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tain for himself what has really been 
done for Africa, through the mission- 
aries; but I do ask him to test any one 
of the last Reports of the Society, where 
he will find recorded, and upon unques- 
tioned authority, a full description of the 
work carried on. 

Tue ArcusisHor or CANTERBURY 
said, he thought that the singular infer- 
ences which had been drawn by the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Somerset) from infor- 
mation brought out by the Society, in the 
first instance, with regard to these trans- 
actions, had been entirely shattered by 
the arguments of the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns) and those 
of the noble Earl the President of the 
Church Missionary Society (the Earl of 
Chichester), who had last addressed 
their Lordships. He (the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) wished to say, lest it should 
go forth that the Church Missionary 
Society had been apathetic in the matter 
of slavery, that the Society, after notice 
given so long ago as 1857, had issued 
to West Africa in 1879 a most careful 
Minute, in which it was laid down that 
any of their agents holding slaves should 
ipso facto cease to be agents of the So- 
ciety ; and, by the same Minute, docu- 
ments were required to be signed by the 
agents stating that they held no slaves. 
It should also be noted that two Arch- 
deacons had been appointed to superin- 
tend the administration of the Missions 
—one in the Delta, and the other those 
on the Niger itself; and with regard to 
those gentlemen and their superinten- 
dence, the Society were prepared to 
take upon themselves any amount of 
responsibility. Moreover, a steamship 
had been placed on the Niger to be 
at the disposal of the Bishop and 
await his orders, so that he might be 
able, whenever he wished, to pass as 
rapidly as possible from one part of 
the diocese to another. Still further, in 
1881, an English secretary was ap- 
pointed as an adviser of the Bishop, and 
to co-operate with him; and, at the 
present moment, the Society were send- 
ing out an English medical missionary 
to support the Bishop and assist in 
making the service on the Niger as 
complete as possible. He only mentioned 
these things lest an impression should 
be conveyed that the Church Missionary 
Society had been in the slightest degree 
remiss. He would add nothing to what 
had been said as to their entire freedom 
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from responsibility in the perpetration 
of these atrocities by people happening 
to be in their employ. He believed, 
however, that the Society had done all 
that could be done in the matter in 
order to prevent its recurrence. 


NAVY—THE NAVAL FORCES. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH, in rising to 
move for the appointment of a Select 
Committee— 

“To inquire as to the adequacy of the present 
naval forces of this country to meet the in- 
creasing demands made on their services, and 
such further demands as may hereafter arise 
in consequence of the augmentation of foreign 
navies, 
said, that he had no desire to make any 
attack upon the Government. He was 
well aware that they had been restricted 
in their operations by the great money 
question. It had always been the tradi- 
tion of the country that the Navy of 
England ought to be superior to those 
of all others in the world; whereas the 
fact was that the other great Powers 
were making more progress with their 
Navies than was being made with our 
own. If he could prove that that was 
so, he thought that the Committee for 
which he would move ought to be 
granted. The conditions of the Navy 
were quite different from those of that 
arm of the Service in former days. It 
was now necessary to keep portions of 
the Fleet at nine different stations over 
the whole globe in order to protect our 
trade. The number of ships, moreover, 
which were actually available for service 
was not that which we were represented 
to have—in fact, it was only a paper 
Navy, for many were included in the 
list which had only just been laid on the 
stocks, and which would not be ready 
for three or four years tocome. [The 
noble Lord read statistics showing the 
number of iron-clads, armoured cruisers, 
corvettes, and vessels for coast defence 
already built or in course of construc- 
tion, and stated that the number of 
Marines was 12,400, of which 6,000 
were on shore, and that the Dockyard 
workmen numbered 18,000; and then 
proceeded to explain the naval condition 
of France.] There were at the present 
moment 10 French iron-clads ready for 
sea. There were 11 other vessels, wooden 
ships, pronounced by competent autho- 
rities to be capable of meeting in action 
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a large number of the vessels in the 
British Navy. There were 18 very large 
and powerful iron-clads included in the 
French Naval Estimates — not in the 
backward state in which the vessels 
were in our own Dockyards, for eight 
of them would be fit to go to sea this 
time next year, and the remainder of 
them were promised to be ready by 
1885. In 1885 there would be 39 
French vessels ready for sea, while our 
own programme was 41, of which a 
very large proportion would not nearly 
be ready for sea by 1885. To carry out 
their programme, the French had voted 
a large sum of money for building pur- 
poses; and they had increased their Vote 
for men by 1,100; and they had 23,000 
Dockyard men, as against our 18,000. 
The French were also building ships 
by contract, and were pushing forward 
those contracts with the greatest zeal 
and industry. They had 43,000 officers 
and seamen, and 26,000 Marines. He 
asked, therefore, their Lordships to con- 
sider what the relative condition of this 
country and France would be in 1885. 
Whether as regarded ships or men, it 
could hardly be said that the English 
Navy of 1885 would be such as to en- 
able us to cope with that of France, 
should we unfortunately be engaged in 
hostilities with that country. Moreover, 
looking back to history, there was no 
reason to suppose that the Navy of 
France would act alone. Such a case 
happened when the French Navy took 
possession of the Spanish Fleet in 
an unexpected manner in 1805; and, 
had it not been for her naval supe- 
riority at that time, England would 
not have been able to meet France at 
Trafalgar. This country was always in 
a state of unreadiness, and had always 
experienced the misfortune of being be- 
hindhand with warlike preparations when 
war broke out; and that remark applied 
to the Navy as well. In 1805 war 
could not be said to have taken Eng- 
land unexpectedly ; but yet she had 
to build hurriedly about 40 ships, of 
which some were built in India, some 
in our own Dockyards, and others 
were adapted from the Indian Mer- 
chant Navy. It should be remembered 
that first-class iron-clads could not be 
constructed in less than five or six years ; 
and it was out of the question to use 
merchant steamers, for they were quite 
unfit to perform the duties of men-of- 
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war. Speaking of the unpreparedness 
of this country at the time of war break- 
ing out, he would remind their Lord- 
ships that the country was lulled to slee 

by the great victory of Trafalgar, wit 

the result that in 1813, when the war 
with America broke out, England found 
that she had allowed America to build 
ships with which she could not cope. 
Isolated instances, no doubt, occurred 
—such as the fight between the Shannon 
and Chesapeake—which showed the supe- 
riority of the British seaman ; but still 
the British Fleet suffered seriously. It 
had become customary to throw dis- 
credit upon prestige ; but a reverse to the 
British Navy would be disastrous to the 
country. Ifthe Navy were defeated at 
sea, the means of communication with 
India would be cut off, and the great 
Colonial Empire of England would be 
imperilled to an extent that would 
entirely damage her position in the 
European world. He wished, further, 
to mention to their Lordships a source 
of weakness he had noticed in the Navy. 
The weakness to which he referred was 
that naval officers now had to deal with 
guns with the powers of which they 
were not fully acquainted. Under the 
present system, guns were selected for 
the Navy by the Woolwich authorities, 
who knew nothing at all of naval mat- 
ters. In the French Navy the guns 
were selected by an Ordnance Com- 
mittee of naval officers, who knew 
what the requirements of naval gunnery 
were. Another point to which he wished 
to refer was with regard to the fitting- 
up of masts and yards, formerly used 
by sailing ships, to vessels which in 
action would be most impeded by them. 
In addition to the French Navy, the 
Italian had also attained a considerable 
degree of efficiency. Moreover, of late 
years Germany was making great strides 
in the direction of becoming a Naval 
Power, while China, Japan, and the 
United States possessed vessels of great 
power ; and there could be no doubt that 
foreign nations would have an immense 
superiority over England in the event of 
their forming a combination against her, 
which was not impossible. In the event 
of war, a crowd of vessels would be 
poured forth to prey upon the commerce 
of this country, and it was of the greatest 
importance that we should have the 
means of protecting it. He trusted that 
what he had said proved there was no 
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justification for the hope expressed by 
the Prime Minister, when he said that 
the Navy of England would be equal to 
all the other Navies of the world. The 
country was not justified, at the present 
moment, in entertaining any such hope 
with regard to the state of its Navy, 
either as it was, or as it promised to be 
at the period to which he had referred. 
The noble Viscount concluded by making 
his Motion. 


Moved, “That a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the adequacy of the 
present naval forces of this country to meet 
the increasing demands made on their services, 
and such further demands as may hereafter 
arise in consequence of the augmentation of 
foreign navies.”’—(The Viscount Sidmouth.) 


Lorp DUNSANY said, that the noble 
Viscount (Viscount Sidmouth) was not 
singular in the opinion he had expressed 
that the present state of our Navy was 
not such as it ought to be. That was 
the opinion, not only of many officers of 
professional distinction, but also of those 
who had served at the Admiralty, and who 
would be considered by the noble Earl 
at the head of that Department (the 
Earl of Northbrook) to be entitled, from 
the weight of their authority, to speak on 
the subject, and to be received witb 
consideration and respect. A letter had 
recently appeared in Zhe Times, written 
by Sir John Hay, in which the danger 
we ran of being outstripped by the French 
in naval matters was clearly shown. 
There had been times when our Navy 
had been in a disgraceful state, in con- 
sequence of a craze for economy ; and, 
now, whenever complaints were made 
about the inefficiency of the Navy, the 
stereotyped reply was that we could not 
afford to do more than was being done. 
The French, however, it should be re- 
membered, did not allow any such argu- 
ment to influence them, and they were 
always prepared to make greater sacri- 
fices than ourselves to secure a strong 
Navy. In fact, France went so far that 
she sacrificed her commercial marine to 
her Navy. It was rather remarkable 
that France should be taking such pains 
to rival our Naval Force, for she was 
much less dependent for her commerce 
upon her ships than we were. It must 
be because the course of history had 
taught them the value of powerful 
Navies. Recent events must have con- 
vinced everyone what an embarrassing 
position we should have been in if the 
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policy of crippling the Navy had pre- 
vailed for the few preceding years. If 
it had, in what position would our Fleet 
before Alexandria have been, if the 
Fleets of France and Italy had combined 
to attack us ? 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, the subject brought before your 
Lordships this evening by the noble 
Viscount opposite (Viscount Sidmouth) 
is one of great importance, and merits 
the great amount of interest which is 
felt in it. With reference to the words 
thenoble Viscount quoted, as having been 
used bythe Prime Minister, perhaps he 
will beable to tell me where and when the 
Premier made the observation? I saw 
it myself in one of the periodicals of the 
day ; I think it was quoted at the head 
of an article in one of the reviews—I 
think The Nineteenth Century—but I have 
been unable to trace it. Can the noble 
Viscount inform me where it is to be 
found ? 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, in reply, said, 
his conviction was that the remark was 
made by the Prime Minister at a public 
meeting. He had seen it several times 
reported, but had not been able to trace 
it. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: I am 
in the same difficulty. I have seen it 
quoted somewhere; but I have been 
unable to trace any authentic authority 
for the quotation ; and I think it would 
have been better, perhaps, if the noble 
Viscount had refrained from using a 
quotation which he was not able to 
verify. My Lords, I have always felt 
it an exceedingly delicate course, and 
one I should prefer not to enter into, 
to make comparisons of the strength of 
the Navies of England and France. We 
are, fortunately, on the most friendly 
terms with our neighbours across the 
Channel, and it is not desirabie, I think, 
to make these comparisons. At the same 
time, I can assure the noble Viscount 
that the comparison which he has given 
to the House, from the want of sufficient 
information, is not borne out by the 
facts of the case. The Board of Ad- 
miralty accept their responsibility in this 
matter, and it is their duty to ascertain 
what are the real facts. I am not about 
to make any elaborate comparison to- 
night, but I will allude to one mat- 
ter on which the noble Viscount laid 
great stress. He compared what would 
be the state of the French and Eng- 
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lish Navies in 1885, and I have seen 
a similar comparison in the news- 
papers made by a gallant Admiral, 
whose figures the noble Viscount ap- 
pears to have used. Now, there is a 
great error in the comparison. There 
are put down for the year 1885, 10 ships 
belonging to the French Navy, none of 
which have been launched up to the pre- 
sent day, whereas, on the other side of 
the comparison, there are put down only 
two English ships that have not been 
launched. We know at the Admiralty 
that if a ship is launched this year, it 
is exceedingly unlikely that that ship 
will be ready for sea before two years. 
With machine guns, and all the compli- 
cated appliances required to fit out an 
armour-clad of the present day, a very 
considerable time is required, after a 
ship is launched, for getting her ready 
for sea. In that way I explain the ex- 
traordinary statement which I have seen 
in the newspapers, and which I suspect 
has been the reason of the noble Vis- 
count’s mistake in the assertion that in 
the year 1885 there would really be any 
equality between the Navies of England 
and France. I do not wish in the least 
to say anything offensive to our neigh- 
bours across the Channel. They have 
in their discussions, and in the Reports 
of their Committees, especially in the 
Report of a Commission presided over 
by no less a man than M. Gambetta 
in 1878, frankly admitted that England 
stands unrivalled in regard to her Navy. 
T hold that no Government of this coun- 
try—and certainly not the present Go- 
vernment—would for a moment allow 
any nation to take a position of equality 
with England at sea. Such a policy 
would be discountenanced by whatever 
side or Party might be in Office. There 
can be no doubt, as the noble Viscount 
pointed out, that for the last six or seven 
years great activity has prevailed in 
France, in the construction of ships. 
But this activity is due to a policy, which 
has been openly declared, and the reason 
of which I have no scruple in stating, 
because it has been stated in authentic 
documents which have been laid before 
the French Chamber. During the Franco- 
German War—as your Lordships may 
well understand—the French Govern- 
ment were unable to devote the average 
attention and expenditure to their Navy, 
added to which they have taken a dif- 
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the construction of their iron-clad ships. 
Almost all the French iron-clads, up to 
a recent date, have been built of wood; 
whereas we have adopted iron and steel 
from a much earlier date in our construc- 
tion. Those of your Lordships who 
have a knowledge of the subject are 
aware that wooden ships have not the 
same length of existence as iron and 
steel vessels; and, therefore, it was the 
opinion of a Commission of the French 
Chamber in the year 1872 that, in a cer- 
tain number of years, a considerable 
number of wooden armour-plated ships 
in France would become unserviceable, 
and that it would be necessary to replace 
them with new ships. The programme 
laid down in accordance with that Re- 
port is being gradually carried out bythe 
French Government. No one who has 
considered the question will think that 
the gradual fulfilment of such a pro- 
gramme ought to give rise to any suscep- 
tibility on our part. Now, that is the his- 
tory of the increased expenditure on the 
part of France in ships during the last 
seven or eight years. That being so, 
what has been the actual tonnage of iron- 
clad ships acquired by England and 
France from the time this increased ex- 
penditure onthe French Navy took place ? 
It must be recollected that when the ex- 
penditure began, this country was in a 
position of great superiority to France in 
respect to iron-clad ships, and that the 
expenditure of France was in order to 
bring up her Navy, which had been re- 
duced to a low ebb, to a moderate and 
fair strength. Notwithstanding this ex- 
ceptional expenditure, I find that the 
tonnage of the ships launched in the 
years referred to, and added to our iron- 
clad Navy, was greater than the tonnage 
added to her Navy by France, and, there- 
fore, there has not been, as some people 
suppose, a greater addition tothestrength 
of the iron-clad Navy of France than of 
that of England during that period. 
This, I hope, will satisfy the noble Vis- 
count that the figures he gave with re- 
gard to the assumed superiority of the 
French Navy compared with our own 
are not accurate. I will take another 
point which the noble Viscount has 
raised. He made some comparison be- 
tween the Navy Estimates of England 
and France; and on this point, he will 
admit, I trust, that the money spent on 
the labour employed upon the construc- 
tion of ships may be taken as a fair 
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test of the work being done. With 
respect to that, the total sum taken 
in the French Estimates for 1883 for 
the cost of labour engaged upon con- 
struction and repairs is £877,272 ; 
whereas we are taking a sum of 
£1,219,146 for those purposes; so that 
the noble Viscount will see that the sum 
we have taken very much exceeds the 
sum taken in the French Estimates ; and 
if the sums taken for construction alone 
are compared, it will be found that we 
take a larger sum than the French. 
Viscount SIDMOUTH: Is the rate 
of wages the same in the two Navies? 
Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK ; Al- 
though the rate of wages may differ, the 
results obtained for the same expendi- 
ture is probably much the same; but, 
at any rate, the money we take in our 
Estimates is considerably in excess of 
that taken in the French Estimates, and 
that shows, I think, that the noble Vis- 
count need not suppose there is any 
extraordinary endeavour to increase their 
Naval Force on the part of the French 
Government. No doubt, in France a 
different system is pursued from ours; 
and it has been the habit there to lay 
down a considerable number of ships at 
one time, and, therefors, the general im- 
pression is that a great increase is being 
made in the number of ships, whereas 
many of the ships to which allusion has 
been made have been a long time on the 
stocks, and some have not even been laid 
down. I saw, not long ago, in one of 
the newspaper statements, one ship 
counted as to be ready in 1885, which 
had not been launched, and another in- 
cluded in thesamestatement which wasto 
be laid down in the slip from which the 
other wasto be launched. I willjustallude 
to one other point in the comparison the 
noble Viscount made, because mistakes 


are constantly made upon the subject. } 


The noble Viscount drew a comparison 


between the English and French forces | 


of Marines, and said that there were 
26,000 French Marines. That may be 
true; but they are not, in any way, the 
same force as our English Marines, who 
would in time of war be capable of man- 
ning guns afloat, and of becoming a most 
valuable reserve to the Navy; whereas 
the French Marines are simply Colonial 
troops. I do not like these comparisons ; 
but I thought I was forced to give 
one or two striking instances to show 
how difficult it is to make these com- 
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parisons usefully. In comparing the two 
Navies, any officer or gentleman who 
wishes to make it as bad as possible for 
us, can omit a lot of ships from the list 
of our Navy as being obsolete, and can 
leave ships of the same class in the list 
of the Navy he is comparing. I can 
assure the noble Viscount I have care- 
fully considered the question, and I do 
not share his apprehensions. I am 
bound to say that I think it is desirable 
to increase very materially the amount 
of construction; but I must explain to 
your Lordships that, in saying that, I 
by no means wish to lay any blame upon 
the Board of Admiralty which we have 
followed, because, some years ago, it 
was discovered that greater power was 
produced in a gun by means of the use 
of slower powder, which very much revo- 
lutionized the construction of ships, by 
making it necessary to place much 
thicker armour upon the ships. Then, 
again, there have been important im- 
provements in engines and other matters 
with which I need not trouble your Lord- 
ships; all of which changes may have 
delayed construction, and I have no 
doubt they had a material effect upon the 
policy of the Board of Admiralty which 
we succeedéd. But, however this may 
be, the present Board of Admiralty de- 
cided to increase the amount of armour- 
plated tonnage constructed, not at an 
extravagant rate, but at a rate more in 
accordance with the rate of former years. 
The figures which I will quote to your 
Lordships will show that there has 
been a considerable increase in armour- 
plated tonnage since the year 1879. 
Whereas in the year 1879-80 there were 
7,427 tons’ weight of hull of armour- 
plated ships constructed, in the year 
1880-1 the total was increased to 9,235 
tons; in 1881-2 to 10,748; and in 1882-3 
to 11,500; while in the year 1883-4 it is 
proposed to bring the total up to over 
12,000 tons. That will show that the 
Board of Admiralty are not unmindful 
of the necessity of increasing the number 
of armour-plated ships. The noble Vis- 
count alluded to another and most im- 
portant matter, the question of guns, 
and he is right in thinking that there 
has been considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining the right sort of gun. These 
difficulties have existed in adapting the 
new inventions in gunnery to the ser- 
vice of the Navy ; but, owing to the exer- 
tions of the Ordnance Committee, in 
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which officers of the Service, as well as 
some of the most distinguished Civil 
engineers in the country, have assisted, 
and also to the able officers at Woolwich 
and Elswick, we now stand in a better 
position in that respect than we ever 
stood before. The noble Viscount seems 
to think that we are putting guns on our 
ships of inferior power to the guns put 
on board the French ships. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH: I referred to 
the difference between breech-loading 
and muzzle-loading guns. 

Tur Eart or NORTHBROOK: Atall 
events, I have seen it stated, and I am 
glad to have the opportunity of saying, 
that there is no foundation for this state- 
ment. The 43-ton gun we are to mount 
in the ships we are now completing for 
sea may be said, speaking roughly, to 
be of the same power as the gun being 
put on board the French ships which 
are now being completed for sea. In 
the ships now building of the Rodney 
class we propose to put a 63-ton gun, 
which has a charge of 625 lbs., and 
a projectile weighing 1,250 lbs. The 
muzzle energy is 36,415 foot tons, and 
the penetration of wrought iron at 1,000 
yards 28°6 inches. The gun is to be con- 
structed of steel, with steel hoops. ‘This 
powerful gun we propose to place on 
board some of our ships ; but the Admi- 
ralty thought, powerful as the gun is, 
that it would be desirable to have a still 
more powerful one, and we therefore 
propose to place two 100-ton guns of 
much the same pattern as those con- 
structed by the Elswick Ordnance Com- 
pany for the Italian Navy. These guns 
will be supplied by that Company. At 
the present moment we feel consider- 
able confidence as regards the working 
of these large guns; and it was very 
satisfactory to find that at Alexandria, 
the machinery on board the /nflzxible 
answered admirably. The trial of the 
100-ton gun constructed at the works of 
Sir William Armstrong, which took place 
at Spezzia, gives us much confidence in 
the breech-loading mechanism of that 
gun, and it is of the same type as that 
which we propose to use. I may say, 
generally, that the condition of the Navy 
in respect to guns is more satisfactory 
now than it has been for some time past ; 
but I should be very over-confident if I 
stated that the system of breech-loading 
gave us as much satisfaction as regards 
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and it is most creditable to all concerned 
with the manufacture of our present 
guns that no accident involving any 
loss of life occurred during the en- 
gagement at Alexandria. It is neces- 
sary to employ the breech-loading gun, 
but it is a more delicate weapon. In 
former years the Government was re- 
proached with not introducing it earlier, 
but I am not sure that the delay was 
a disadvantage, because meanwhile the 
weapon has been improved, and the 
country has thus been spared a consider- 
able expenditure upon guns which would 
have been inferior to those now being 
made. The noble Viscount expressed 
some doubt as to the value of merchant 
cruisers in time of war, and suggested 
that they would be useless against 
armour-clad vessels. They would not, 
it is true, be of use in attacking ships of 
war heavily armoured ; but armour-clad 
vessels are not the only ships we shall 
have to meet in war. There are many 
ships which are not armour-clad at 
all, and there are very few armour- 
clad vessels indeed so protected as 
to be unassailable by such vessels. 
In my opinion, therefore, merchant 
cruisers will be of great value. The 
noble Viscount has spoken of the posi- 
tion of this country as a great Naval 
Power. That position by no means de- 
pends entirely upon the number of our 
ships; what it mainly depends upon, in 
my opinion, is the gallantry and the 
knowledge of the officers and men in the 
Navy, and the state of training in which 
they are kept. Next, in importance, 
come the ships and the other naval ap- 
pliances ; and after them comesthe power 
of this country in the possession of a 
flourishing Mercantile Marine, and its 
unrivalled capacity for manufacturing 
steel ships and all kinds of naval ap- 
pliances. These, for the most part, are 
made in England, and therefore, in my 
opinion, we never yet occupied so power- 
ful a position as a Naval Power as at the 
present time. I trust that the Motion 
for a Committee of Inquiry will not be 
pressed to a division, and I think your 
Lordships will not be inclined to accede 
to such a Motion. A matter of this kind 
ought, I venture to think, to be left to the 
Executive Government of the day, unless 
it appears from the facts of the case that 
the Ministry of the day does not recog- 
nize the necessity of keeping up the 
force of the country to a proper state of 
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efficiency. Her Majesty’s Government 
feel that it is necessary to maintain the 
naval supremacy of this country; and 
with this object we have very consider- 
ably increased the expenditure upon 
armour-clad ships and guns, that in- 
crease amounting to between £800,000 
and £1,000,000 per annum since we 
came into Office. I therefore trust that 
this Motion will not be pressed. In 
answer to the noble Viscount regarding 
the armour of four new ships, I may tell 
him that the Jmpérieuse and Warspite are 
armoured, the armour on the sides of 
the belt is 10 inches, and above water 
9 inches, on the barbettes 8 inches. The 
Mersey and Severn are not armoured ; 
but they have decks protected by steel, 
and a conning tower with from 8 to 9 
inches armour protection. 

Lorv ELPHINSTONE said, he 
thought that, having regard to the ra- 
pidity with which foreign Powers had 
increased and were increasing their 
Navies, it was of the greatest importance 
that this country should be prepared for 
war. There was a feeling prevalent in 
the country that, in the event of a gene- 
ral war, England did not possess a suffi- 
cient number of vessels to protect its 
own coasts, besides placing a Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, guarding the 
Colonies, the Mercantile Marine, and 
the bread supply. He thought the 
appointment of the suggested Com- 
mittee might have allayed the anxiety 
felt in this connection. Great differ- 
ence of opinion also existed among per- 
sons of authority as to the armament of 
our ships, and as to the mode in which 
our ships were constructed, many au- 
thorities condemning the present system 
of box-building. Moreover, reforms 
were necessary in the Constructive De- 
partment of the Admiralty; some en- 
deavours should be made outside the 
Department to secure the services of the 
best designers in thecountry. He much 
regretted the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Northbrook) would not consent to the 
Motion of the noble Viscount. 

Viscount SIDMOUTH, in replying to 
the noble Karl the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (the Earl of Northbrook), said, 
he thought the public ought to have the 
the whole of the facts relating to the 
Navy placed before them, and that if a 
Committee were appointed these facts 
would be fully brought out, and full in- 
formation would be obtained as to the 
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strength of the Navies of foreign Powers. 
Many distinguished naval officers had 
expressed their alarm at the present 
condition of the British Navy as com- 
pared with the Navies of foreign Powers. 
He was certainly not satisfied with the 
statement of the noble Earl; but, hav- 
ing regard to the small number of noble 
Lords at present in the House, he would 
not press his Motion to a division. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND)—LADY 
INSPECTORS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount ENFIELD, in rising to ask 
Her Majesty’s Government, Whether, in 
the event of future vacancies among the 
poor law Inspectors, they will consider 
the propriety of appointing one or more 
lady inspectors, thus following a precedent 
set in the case of the late Mrs. Nassau 
Senior, whose work and reports in the 
years 1873 and 1874 were of much use 
to the department of the Poor Law? 
said, that all matters pertaining to good 
Poor Law administration were of im- 
portance, and none more so than the 
question of the physical training and 
moral development of children in work- 
houses and workhouse schools. Able and 
conscientious as were the Poor Law In- 
spectors, there were many matters per- 
taining tothecondition of pauperchildren, 
especially female children, which were 
better managed by women thai by men. 
In 1872, the late Mrs. NassaSenior, a 
lady of great ability, moral courage, and 
most humane disposition, was appointed 
by Mr. James Stansfeld, the then Presi- 
dent of the Poor Law Board, to duties 
tantamount to those of a Poor Law In- 
spector. This lady inquired into and 
reported upon the condition, manage- 
ment, health, and treatment of children, 
especially female children, in our great 
Metropolitan pauper schools, of which, 
at that time, there were 17, though one, 
the school at Limehouse, had since been 
closed. The number of children was 
then, he believed, 8,535, of whom 3,844 
were females. This Report, which was 
sent in to Mr. Stansfeld on January 1, 
1874, comprised many valuable sugges- 
tions upon such matters as (1) classifi- 
cation of children, (2) sanitary conditions, 
(3) moral and industrial training, (4) 
school arrangements, (5) dormitory ar- 
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rangements, (6) food, (7) exercise and 
play. In addition to this inspection in 
the Metropolitan area, Mrs. Senior visited 
orphanages, industrial schools, reforma- 
tories, and ‘‘ Kindergartens ”’ in England 
and Scotland, besides similar establish- 
ments in Paris. The whole of this Re- 
port was most valuable. It was pre- 
eminently women’s work to look after 
children. He might be asked what 
definite proposal did he make? Subject 
to financial considerations, he should be 
glad to see four Lady Inspectors appointed 
as supernumeraries to the existing staff 
of Poor Law Inspectors, whose work and 
duties should be strictly confined to the 
care and supervision of the children of 
both sexes in our workhouses and work- 
house schools. One might be assigned 
to the North of England, one to the Kast, 
one to the West, and the fourth to the 
Metropolitan district, with the Southern 
counties. If four were too many, he 
should be satisfied with two appoint- 
ments, one for the Northern and one for 
the Southern area of the Kingdom. In 
these days, when women had proved 
their ability and eminence in the literary, 
artistic, and scientific world, he did not 
doubt but that, with fair opportunities, 
they would win fresh distinctions in 
grappling with and overcoming want, 
neglect, disease, and poverty, which were, 
unhappily in too many cases, the only 
patrimony inherited by the poor children 
who were the inmates of our workhouses 
and pauper schools. He would press 
this question very earnestly on the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board. 
Lorp CARRINGTON, in reply, said, 
that if any ladies were appointed as 
suggested, such appointments would be 
rather supplemental to than in substi- 
tution for the present staff. When the 
opportunity offered to appoint a Lady 
Inspector, the Board would be happy to 
consider the propriety of making such 
an appointment. Although he could 
not pledge the Government to any de- 
finite course of action, he might say that 
the services rendered by Mrs. Nassau 
Senior were highly appreciated by the 
Board, which was of opinion that in 
large workhouses, schools, and ships, 
good work could be done by ladies. It 
was satisfactory to find that in the past 
year eight out of 12 Unions in the Me- 
tropolis had elected ladies to serve on 
the Boards of Guardians. While the 
Government were unable to comply with 
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the wish of his noble Friend, he could 
assure him that they were fully sensible 
of the value of the suggestions he had 
made, and that they would bear them in 
mind. 


AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS (ENGLAND) 
BILL. [H.L. | 


A Bill to amend the Law relating to Agri- 
cultural Holdings in England—Was presented 
by The Lord Vernon; read 1*. (No. 30.) 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER CONFIRMATION (LONDON) 
BILL, [H.L. | 


A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Education Department under the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
School Board for London to put in force the 
Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and the 
Acts amending the same—Was presented by 
The Lorp Presipent; read 1*; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 31.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
a quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 12th April, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bitts—Second Reading— 
Criminal Code (Indictable Offences Proce- 
dure [8], debate adjourned; Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act (1882) (Audience of 
Solicitors) * |61}. 

Committee — Report— Glebe Loans (Ireland) 
Acts Amendment * [136]. 

Report—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders 
Confirmation * [87]. 

Withdrawn—Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts Amend+ 
ment (No. 2) * [138]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— oro — 


SOUTH AFRICA—NATAL—CHANGES IN 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether Natal is about to receive 
a new Constitution, under which the 
number of elected members is to be in- 
creased, and the members nominated by 
the Crown will be a small minority; 
whether, at the same time, the franchise 
is to be liberalised and natives are to be 
admitted to it instead of being almost 
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wholly excluded as at present, or whe- 
ther all questions of taxation, &c. affect- 
ing the great native population are still 
to be determined by the representatives 
of a handful of Colonists exercising a 
very restrictive franchise; whether the 
disposal of the Crown lands is made over 
to the Natal Legislature; and, who is 
responsible for the recent change by 
which Crown lands hitherto reserved 
have been opened for sale and sold as 
waste over the heads of the natives occu- 
pying them, as shown in Sir H. Bulwer’s 
report of 25th August 1882, paragraph 
61? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
change in question cannot be termed a 
new Constitution. It is only a modifi- 
cation of the pre-existing state of things. 
As to the first head— namely, the com- 
position of the Legislative Council, the 
total number of Members is increased 
from 20 to 30—the elected Members to 
number 23, the neminated Members 7. 
As hitherto the elected were 15 and the 
nominated 5, there is no vital change in 
the proportion. As tothe second head— 
namely, the franchise, it has been libe- 
ralized by extension to male inhabi- 
tants who have resided three years in 
the Colony, who have an income of £96 
a-year at least, and who are British sub- 
jects or naturalized aliens. Hitherto the 
franchise has been confined to holders of 
real property worth £50, or payers of 
£10 a-year rental. This modification 
will somewhat increase the facilities for 
Natives being admitted to the franchise ; 
but an education test is demanded from 
them. ‘There has been no change made 
in respect to the other two points asked 
about. By the Charter of 1856 the dis- 
ae of the Crown lands is a subject of 

egislation vested in the Legislative 
Council. The Governor was, and re- 
mains, empowered to make grants, pro- 
vided he conforms to any law in force 
relating to the subject-matter of his 
grant. As to the last part of the Ques- 
tion, we have no further information 
than is given in the paragraph referred 
to. It would, however, appear that 
some Natives were in unauthorized occu- 
pation of certain Crown lands. 

Sin GEORGE CAMPBELL: AmI to 
understand that the Natives are eligible 
for the franchise in the same way as 
Her Majesty’s British subjects ? 
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Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: They have 
been held to be eligible to the franchise | 


Sir George Campbel? 
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if they removed themselves from under 
the operation of the Native law, and 
conformed to the ordinary law of the 
Colony, as well as to the education test. 


SCOTLAND—THE DISTRESS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether he can give any 
further information to the House as to 
the destitution in the Western High- 
lands, and as to the adequacy of the 
means at present available for its relief ? 

Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, the Reports of the Ge- 
neral Inspectors of the Board of Super- 
vision have now been received, and I 
regret to say that they disclose a great 
amount of suffering among the popula- 
tion of the Hebrides, owing to the failure 
of the potato and grain crops and a bad 
fishing season. In most places the desti- 
tution does not amount to actual want 
of food, and there has not been any un- 
usual pressure on the parochial rates; 
but the people have no means -of pro- 
viding themselves with seed potatoes or 
corn, so that, if no assistance were given 
to them, there would be a prospect of a 
famine next year. I am glad to say 
that, in most districts, the proprietors 
are supplying the people with the seed 
potatoes required. In one district, how- 
ever, the Island of Lewis, the condition 
of the population is so bad that there 
would be actual want, but for the opera- 
tions of a Relief Committee, and the 
Inspector reports that unless the funds 
at their disposal, now almost exhausted, 
are immediately and largely supple- 
mented, much suffering mustensue. We 
propose to print these Reports for the 
information of Parliament. 


SOUTH AFRICA — THE TRANSVAAL— 
SUPPLY OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther thereisany law preventing thesupply 
of arms or ammunition to the Trans- 
vaal Government or the Boers by traders 
from the Cape Colony or from Natal; 
whether arms and ammunition mainly 
reach the Transvaal from Natal; whe- 
ther it is not in the power of the British 
Government to prevent such supply from 
Natal; whether, when stating that am- 
munition, though denied to the Natives 
as an open transaction, could ‘ be ob- 
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tained by them in ordinary trade,’’ he 
was aware that the penalties on traders 
thus supplying Natives are very heavy; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
what those penalties were ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, there 
is no law such as the one described ; but 
the trade in both Colonies can only be 
conducted under licence. I am quite un- 
able to say whether arms and ammuni- 
tion mainly reach the Transvaal from 
Natal; but no doubt some does. The 
laws connected with this matter are 
somewhat complicated ; but, as far as I 
can make out, the Government could 
only stop such supply by an arbitrary 
Act, stopping all export altogether; but, 
in the ease of gunpowder, there is a 
statutory power given in Act 22, 1872. 
Every Resident Magistrate is empowered 
by this Act to give to any White person 
residing in the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, or the Cape Colony a permit 
to buy powder. But Section 5 says the 
Lieutenant Governor shall have— 


‘« Power, on due and sufficient cause to him 
appearing, and with the advice of his Executive 
Council, to suspend by proclamation in the 
Government Gazette the power of granting 
permits under the provisions of this law to the 
resident magistrates for such time as he shall 
deem necessary.” 


It does not, however, appear to the Go- 
vernment that due and sufficient cause 
has yet been shown for so very serious 
a proceeding, although circumstances 
may arise which would justify it. But 
to be at all effective, it would have to be 
extended to all persons, whether living 
in the Orange Free State or the Cape 
Colony, as well as the Transvaal. 
When I said that Natives could obtain 
supplies by “ ordinary trade,” I meant 
in the ordinary way they have hitherto 
obtained them, without any relaxation 
of the Colonial laws; and that they do 
obtain supplies is corroborated by an 
extract I will read to the House from a 
narrative handed to Sir Hercules Robin- 
son by a Mr. Johnston, who had just 
returned from a stay of some duration 
at Montsioa’s lager. The covering de- 
spatch from Sir Hercules Robinson is 
dated Cape Town, February 23. The 
words of Mr. Johnston are as follows :— 


“The Natives are well armed ; most of those 
who were fairly armed carrying breech-loaders, 
and there seemed to be no scarcity of ammuni- 
tion. Many have learnt to reload Wortley- 


Richards and Mu:rtini rifles.”’ 
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POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT—CARRIGALLEN. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If a Memorial signed 
by the inhabitants of Carrigallen and 
neighbourhood, in the county Leitrim, 
has been forwarded to the Post Office 
authorities, requesting that a telegraph 
office may be established in the town 
of Carrigallen, and thereby place it and 
the neighbourhood on an equality with 
other towns of the county Leitrim that 
had less claims as regards trade and 
population to telegraphic communica- 
tion ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, such a Memorial 
as my hon. Friend describes has been 
sent to me, and it was also supported 
by a letter from his hon. Colleague (Mr. 
Tottenham). I have sent an answer, 
stating that it is estimated that a tele- 
graph office at Carrigallen would not be 
remunerative, and expressing my regret 
that, under the rules now in force, unless 
the residents will guarantee the Post 
Office against loss, it will not be in my 
power to recommend to the Treasury 
that the telegraphs be extended to Carri- 
gallen. 


LAW AND POLICE—THE CRIMINAL IN- 
VESTIGATION DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. M‘LAREN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has observed a paragraph 
in the ‘‘ Daily News ” and other papers, 
on the authority of the Press Association, 
in which the following is stated :— 

‘It has been deemed advisable by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, after consultation with the 
police authorities, to adda section to the Cri- 
minal Investigation Department, the functions 
appertaining to which are to be strictly political. 
. . . It is understood that strong effort will be 
made to place our political police system on as 
firm a basis of efficiency as that which charac- 
terises the Parisian and Berlin police ; ” 
and, whether the above statement is 
true ? 

Sik WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; there is no foundation for the 
statement as made in the passage re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. What 
has been done in the matter was, in my 
opinion, not only advisable, but most 
necessary should be done, and I may, 
happily, say it has been attended with 
signal success. Itis this. We have set 
apart a certain number of intelligent 
officers, whose special business it will be 
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to track out and arrest persons engaged 
in conspiracies to murder, burn, and 
destroy. I hope that I may be allowed 
to say that there can be no more dan- 
gerous or mischievous fallacy than to 
describe such conspiracies as political 
offences. Whatever may be the motives 
of those who commit them, these are 
crimes of the most nefarious character, 
and those who participate in them should 
be treated as ordinary criminals, both 
in regard to their detection and punish- 
ment. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE MAGISTRACY 
—THE LLANGOLLEN MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
sentence passed upon seven men by the 
Llangollen bench of magistrates, last 
week, of imprisonment, with hard labour, 
for one month, for sleeping in an empty 
kiln, by permission, as the men alleged, 
of the watchman ; and, if he will cause 
inquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, that correspondence was now 
going on in reference to the subject, and 
he therefore trusted that the hon. Mem- 
ber would postpone his Question for a 
short time. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE WORK. 
HOUSE TEST. 

Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been directed to a letter in the “ Free- 
man” of Saturday, from Mrs. Poner 
Lalor, a lady engaged in relieving the 
distress in certain portions of Donegal ; 
and, if so, whether the Government are 
still determined not to relax the Work- 
house test ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir. My 
attention has been called to the letter 
referred to. It has been, from the mo- 
ment that it appeared, the subject of 
special inquiry; and, so far, the results 
have not been such as would afford any 
ground for an alteration of the policy 
adopted by Her Majesty’s Government 
in regard to the relief of distress. My 
hon. and gallant Friend does not quote 
the letter in his Question, so I will not 
enter into the information which has 
been received with regard to the allega- 
tions which it contains. 


Sir William Warcourt 
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POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
TRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. MAURICE BROOKS asked the 
Postmaster General, If he could state 
how often during the past twelve months 
have the English mails vid Holyhead 
and Kingstown been late for the morn- 
ing mail train leaving Kingsbridge at 
9a.m.; and, what has been the cause 
assigned to the Post Office for the de- 
lay? 

Mr. FAWCETT : Sir, in reply to my 
hon. Friend, I may state that, during 
the past 12 months, the English mails, 
vid Holyhead and Kingstown, have been 
late for the morning mail train leaving 
Kingsbridge at 9 a.m. only eight times. 
Storm has been assigned on six occa- 
sions as the cause of delay; fog on one 
occasion; and a train accident on an- 
other. 


SOUTH AFRICA — BECHUANALAND — 
REPORT OF CAPTAIN HARREL. 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he is aware that, although a 
special Report, addressed by Captain 
Harrel, late of the 89th Regiment, to 
the Administrator of Griqualand West, 
on the affairs of Bechuanaland, was laid 
before the Cape Assembly in July 1880, 
it has not been published in this 
Country; and, whether he will issue it 
for the information of Parliament ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir, 
the Report will be laid upon the Table 
of the House. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 


HOUSE — THE PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS ACT (1866) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, When it is intended to move 
the Second Reading of the Affirmation 
Bill; and, whether, before that Motion 
is made, the Government will consider 
the desirability of so amending the Bill 
that it shall not be retrospective in its 
operation ? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, I am not in a 
position, myself, to answer the first part 
of the Question, as to when the Affir- 
mation Bill will be taken. That is a 
Question in relation to the conduct of 
the Business of the House, and my hon. 
Friend will doubtless obtain the infor- 
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mation he seeks from any statement the 
Prime Minister may make in relation to 
that Business. As to the second part of 
my hon. Friend’s Question, I can say 
that the Government have already given 
to that subject the full consideration that 
its importance deserves. I think the 
House will agree with me that, in an- 
swering this Question, it would not be 
right for me to refer to the considerations 
that affected the judgment of the Go- 
vernment in coming to the conclusion at 
which they have arrived; but I would 
say, apart from any question of prin- 
ciple in relation to a subject which has 
been so acutely discussed, and which has 
attracted so much public attention, the 
Government have thought it right to be 
guided as much as possible by precedent, 
and I think it will be found that the 
precedent most applicable to the ques- 
tion in relation to the operation of this 
Bill will be found in the Roman Catholic 
Relief Act of 1829. It will be recol- 
lected that the principle of that Bill had 
been fully discussed, and had been before 
the constituencies for years; and when 
it was thought right to afford relief, and 
to change the Oath—so that Members 
should not take the Oath of Supremacy 
and Abjuration as then existing—that 
relief was only afforded to Members who 
were elected after that Act came into 
operation ; and while I repeat that this 
is not the time to enter upon details of 
the considerations which have affected 
the Government’s judgment, I have to 
say that when the Bill is in Committee 
the Government will be willing to in- 
troduce words into it similar to those in 
the Act of 1829, which will limit its 
effect to Members who shall be elected 
after the measure has become law. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Will the House 
have the full opportunity of deciding by 
vote whether that principle shall be in- 
troduced or not? 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Certainly. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION ACTS—THE 
NORTH SURREY DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
Mr. GRANTHAM asked the Presi- 

dent of the Local Government Board, 

Whether there is any intention on the 

art of the Board to compel the Croydon 
nion, against the wish of the union, to 
separate from the North Surrey District 

Schools, situate at Anerley within the 

limits of the union ; and, if so, by what 
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power they can be compelled to separate 
against their wish, and to incur the very 
serious expense of purchasing land and 
building new schools when there is 
ample land at Anerley for any necessary 
enlargement of the existing schools? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, the North 
Surrey School District comprises three 
Unions — Wandsworth and Clapham, 
Lewisham, and Croydon. The popula- 
tion of these Unions has been, and still 
is, rapidly increasing, and the existing 
school, which provides accommodation 
for between 800 and 900 children, has 
become quite inadequate for the require- 
ments of the district. It has been sug- 
gested by the managers of the school 
district that, under these circumstances, 
one of the Unions now included in the 
district should be separated from it. The 
Local Government Board have been con- 
sidering whether the difficulty can be 
met by any other means; but have not 
yet arrived at a decision on the recom- 
mendation of the managers. The Board 
are empowered by the 7 & 8 Vict. Chap. 
101, Section 43, and 30 & 31 Vict. Chap. 
106, Section 16, to alter a school district 
by taking any Union therefrom. A 
Union, on its separation from a school 
district, is entitled to receive from the 
district the amount of its interest in the 
property of the district. Asregards the 
suggestion that there is ample land at 
Anerley for the necessary enlargement 
of the existing school, the Board con- 
sider that it is undesirable to enlarge a 
school which already provides for be- 
tween 800 and 900 ehildren. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE LATE INDIAN 
ARTILLERY. 

Str TREVOR LAWRENCE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, When 
he proposes to issue a Warrant placing 
Lieutenant Colonels of the late Indian 
Artillery, who were promoted after Sep- 
tember 30th 1877, on the same footing, 
as regards tenure of command, &c. as 
officers of a similar rank of the old Royal 
Artillery List ; and, whether he will be 
able promptly to put an end to the exist- 
ing uncertainty as to these matters ? 

THe Marqvess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the officers referred to come within 
the provisions of what is usually known 
as the ‘‘ Henley Clause” of the Act for 
the better government of India, by which 
they have a Parliamentary guarantee 
for the preservation of rights in the 
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matter of service and promotion. Under 
that clause it is held that they are not 
subject to the articles of the Royal 
Warrant, which provide for removal 
from regiments after certain periods of 
command. Every effort has been made 
by the offer of liberal voluntary retire- 
ment—which offer is still open—to main- 
tain the proper flow of promotion. So 
successful has this been that, at present, 
the senior majors on each of the Indian 
Lists are of shorter total service than 
those on the Royal List. 


INLAND REVENUE—COLLECTION 
INCOME TAX. 

Mr. AtpEerman COTTON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
the contemplated change in the collec- 
tion of the Income Tax should not be 
postponed, it being similar to that pro- 
posed by the Inland Revenue Board in 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bills 
of 1866 and 1879, both of which were 
withdrawn when it was ascertained, 
from a deputation of collectors, that the 
Clause had been introduced without 
their having been heard; and, whether 
in justice to the collectors, more time and 
consideration should not be given to this 
matter before so many persons are de- 
prived of their means of livelihood, 
and whose services have been so much 
esteemed by the taxpayers, and who are 
not aware that, up to this time, anything 
but satisfaction has been expressed with 
the present mode of collecting the Income 
Tax? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, with refer- 
ence to this Question, I should prefer to 
give full explanations of our proposals 
when the clauses carrying them out are 
discussed in Committee on the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill; but I may 
say, generally now, that these proposals 
differ widely from those that were made 
in 1864 and in 1879, the former of which 
would have transferred to the Board 
of Inland Revenue the collection under 
all the Schedules, whereas we only deal 
with Schedules D and E, and the latter 
proposal—that of 1879—made inade- 
quate provision for the equitable claims 
of the present collectors to compensation. 
The plan we propose works admirably 
in Ireland and Scotland and in many 
large English towns, the collections 
being more prompt and satisfactory in 
every respect. So far as the public are 


The Marquess of Huarting‘on 
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concerned, there can be no question that 
the collection by officers of the Board is 
much preferred to the old system, whore 
that system has been discontinued. As 
to the collectors being deprived of their 
means of livelihood, I have already 
pointed out that they will retain the 
collection of Income Tax under the other 
Schedules and will receive compensation 
for their losses under Schedules D and 
E. If the Income Tax had been repealed, 
as proposed in 1874, they would have 
received no compensation whatever. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE : 
What is the difference in the arrange- 
ments made in 1874 and those made 
this year ? 

Tue OHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers): Sir, if my 
right hon. Friend has so far forgotten 
his history, I shall be glad to recite it to 
him again. He must remember that 
the present Prime Minister expressly 
proposed at the Election in 1874 to re- 
peal the Income Tax. 


THE DANUBIAN CONFERENCE—AD- 
MISSION OF ROUMANIA. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the British Representative at the 
recent Danubian Conference voted for 
the admission of the Roumanian Pleni- 
potentiary with full powers to vote and 
speak on the questions under delibera- 
tion ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, there was no formal vote or division 
upon any of the questions which came 
before the Conference. If the hon. 
Member will refer to the Papers which 
have been laid on the Table, he will see, 
at page 19 of Danube No. 1, the circular- 
despatch in which Lord Granville pro- 
posed to admit Roumania to the Confer- 
ence, on the same footing as the Powers 
signatories of the Treaty of Berlin; and, 
at page 11 of Danube No. 2, he will see 
the speech of Earl Granville on the same 
subject, expressing the same views. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—GREEN 
STREET COURTHOUSE, DUBLIN. 


Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that the right of 
issuing tickets of admission to the Green 
Street Courthouse, during the present 
Commission, has been taken out of the 
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hands of the high sheriff of the city of 
Dublin by Mr. Jenkinson, of the Cri- 
minal Investigation Department, Dublin 
Castle; whether it is the fact that the 
Green Street Courthouse has been built 
and maintained by the Dublin Corpo- 
ration, on whose} nomination the high 
sheriff was appointed; and, under what 
power an officer of police in Dublin 
Castle can set aside the privilege of a 
high sheriff to regulate admissions to 
the court of which he is the chief officer? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, all the ar- 
rangements in this matter have been 
placed in the hands of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, Mr. Harrel. This was done with 
the full concurrence of the Sheriffs, who 
were previously communicated with. 
The Green Street Court-house was built 
and has been maintained by the Dublin 
Corporation. 

Mr. O'BRIEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman know whether the City High 
Sheriff had arrangements actually made, 
and tickets actually printed for admis- 
sion, and was obliged to cancei them on 
being summoned to Dublin Castle be- 
fore Mr. Jenkinson ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not aware 
of that. The answer I have got is, that 
the arrangements were made with the 
concurrence of the Sheriffs. If the hon. 
Member will put that as a further Ques- 
tion, I will make inquiries. 


NEW FOREST HIGHWAYS BILL— 
CROWN CONTRIBUTIONS IN LIEU OF 
HIGHWAY RATE. 


Mr. COMPTON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, after the 
passing of the New Forest Highways 
Bill, the Crown will contribute towards 
the maintenance of the highways taken 
over under the Act by the highway au- 
thorities ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; I can 
assure the hon. Gentleman that the 
Crown will make a contribution in lieu 
of highway rate, based on the same 
principles as the contributions now paid 
in lieu of other rates. 


MERCANTILE MARINE— SIGNALLING 
AT SEA. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If his attention 
has been called to a simple and inex- 
pensive system of signalling introduced 
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by Captain W. B. Barker, of the United 
States Merchant Navy, to be used by 
vessels approaching at sea (especially in 
dark or thick weather), so as to enable 
each vessel at once to know the course 
steered by the other, and thus consider- 
ably reduce the danger of collision at 
sea; and, if this plan has been sub- 
mitted to him, whether he will refer it 
for consideration, not only to the nautical 
advisers of the Board of Trade, but also 
to the Trinity House and Admiralty? 
The right hon. and gallant Member 
wished to say, in explanation, that col- 
lisions at sea happened now at the rate 
of about one every four hours. The 
system to which his Question referred 
had been investigated by the Royal 
United Service Institution as a means of 
avoiding collisions. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, my at- 
tention has been called to the invention 
of Captain Barker for the prevention of 
collisions at sea. It is one of 50 similar 
inventions, or, I should rather say, of 
inventions having a similar object, and 
the whole of these inventions have al- 
ready been submitted to a Committee, 
consisting of Representatives of the 
Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and 
Trinity House. The first question to 
be decided is as to whether any altera- 
tion in sound signals is desirable or 
necessary. That is a very important 
question, because, if it is decided in the 
affirmative, it will have to be brought 
into operation by legislation, and the 
arrangements now in force in the case 
of every maritime nation will have to be 
revised. It is an international question, 
and it does not concern this country 
alone. If the Committee should be of 
opinion that such an alteration has be- 
come necessary, Captain Barker’s in- 
vention will be submitted to detailed 
examination together with the others to 
which I have referred. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
LAW ADVISER OF THE CROWN. 
Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, When and under what cir- 
cumstances was the office of Law Ad- 
viser in Ireland created ; what were the 
duties imposed on that officer, and were 
same regulated by any Minute, or how 
otherwise ; have any, and, if so, what, 
alterations been made in the nature of 
these duties; and by whom are such 
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duties at present discharged; and, 
what arrangements have the Govern- 
ment made for their future discharge ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I regret I 
am unable at present to give the hon. 
Member the information he asks for, as 
to when, and under what circumstances, 
the Office of Law Adviser was created, 
and the nature of the duties originally 
imposed upon that officer. Upon re- 
ceipt of Notice of this Question yester- 
day, a search was instituted and is still 
being continued among the ancient re- 
cords and official papers of the Irish 
Office in London and Dublin, which 
might throw light on the subject. I 
may mention that the salary first ap- 
peared in the Estimates for the year 
1849-50; but the Office existed prior to 
that time. No alterations have as yet 
been made by the present Government 
with regard to the duties of the Office, 
which are at present discharged by one 
of the Law Officers at Dublin; but, as I 
stated a few days ago, in reply to a Ques- 
tion put by the right hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson), the Government have 
under consideration the question of the 
re-organization of the legal assistance 
which is necessary at Dublin Castle. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked, whe- 
ther one of the duties of the Law Ad- 
viser is not to advise magistrates in the 
exercise of their judicial functions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that undoubtedly that had hitherto been 
rather an important part of the duties; 
but the Government, considering it a 
very questionable part, had instituted 
a close inquiry whether that practice 
ought to be continued. 

Mr. T. P. O’°>CONNOR: I should like 
to ask, whether communications be- 
tween the magistrates and the Law 
Adviser have not been more frequent 
and more intimate during the period 
of Office of the present Administration 
than that of any other previous Adminis- 
tration ? 


[No reply. ] 


LAW AND JUSTICE — APPELLATE 
JURISDICTION OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS—LAY PEERS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the report in the ‘‘Times”’ of the 
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case of Bradlaugh v. Clarke, on which 
judgment was given by the House of 
Lords, sitting as a Court of Appeal on 
Monday last, when, according to the 
said report, 

“Lord Denman, who had heard the argu- 
ments, expressed his concurrence in the judgment 
of Lord Blackburn ;”’ 
whether, considering that Lord Denmanis 
not a Law Lord, and that, in the case of 
the appeal of Mr. O’Connell to the House 
of Lords, all Lords, not being Law 
Lords, were induced to withdraw be- 
cause, although their abstract right to 
sit and vote could not be denied, it was 
held, on the ground of long practice, 
that the exercise of appellate jurisdiction 
was confined to Law Lords; and, whe- 
ther it is his intention to take legislative 
steps to make such long practice Law, 
and thus prevent any Peer, not being a 
Law Lord, from sitting and voting upon 
Appeal cases which are submitted to the 
House of Lords ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, I 
have received a letter from the Lord 
Chancellor on this subject, and I will 
answer the Question of my hon. Friend 
in the words of that letter. He says 
that— 

“As legislation took placein 1876, on the subject 
of Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords, 
and as the Act contains no provision to exclude 
by law any Peers other than the Law Lords 
from taking part in appeals, it was competent 
for the Peer in question to attend, as he did, 
throughout the hearing of the case. If it had 
been known that any opinion which that Peer 
might express would affect the result, a remon- 
strance would have been made to him, as in 
O’Connell’s case ; but it must be presumed that, 
under the circumstances, this was not thought 
necessary.” 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)—THE 
ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT—REWARD 
FOR SERVICES. 


Mr. WHITLEY asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether it is 
true, as asserted in the ‘Army and 
Navy Gazette”’ of the 17th March, on 
the authority of an official statement, 
regarding the treatment of the Army 
Pay Department in Egypt, that various 
Departmental officers who were never 
under fire had displayed qualities which 
were rewarded by decorations and pro- 
motions; and, whether he could explain 
why none of the officers of the Army Pay 
Department who had been recommended 
by the head of their Department in that 
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Country for their services under similar 
circumstances, had not been decorated or 
promoted ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, my 
attention has been drawn to the article 
in The Army and Navy Gazette to which 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Whitley) refers, and I find various in- 
accuracies init. The grant of decora- 
tions for service in time of war is gene- 
rally limited either to those who have 
been actively engaged under fire, or who 
have performed duties of special respon- 
sibility during the campaign. Of the 
officers of the Commissariat and Store 
Departments who received decorations, 
the whole number, with one exception 
in each Department, served at the front 
and accompanied the advance to Tel-el- 
Kebir. Of the two excepted, the Com- 
missariat officer was in chief charge at 
Ismailia, and the Store officer was in 
chief charge at Alexandria, where their 
duties were exceptionally heavy and re- 
sponsible. The paymasters were all, or 
almost all, at the base of operations at 
Ismailia, and their duties were notof a 
specially responsible character, excepting 
those of the Chief Paymaster, Colonel 
Oliver, who received both a decoration 
and a C.B. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR THE CORK UNION. 
Mr. W. O’BRIEN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the case that, at the 
recent election of Guardians for the Oork 
Union the returning officer after fixing 
a day for discussing a number of dis- 
puted votes refused to hear a solicitor 
employed for one of the candidates, 
argue the legal points in dispute, and 
announced that he would only hear the 
candidates themselves; whether, if this 
be so, the gentleman referred to was 
acting legally in so doing, or if he had 
a discretion in the matter; whether the 
Local Government Board would approve 
of the practice of excluding solicitors 
under such circumstances; whether it is 
the case that solicitors have frequently 
been heard before under similar cireum- 
stances by the returning officer in the 
same union; and, if so, whether there 
were any exceptional reasons for the re- 
turning officer’s decision in this case; 
whether he is aware that it is the in- 
variable practice for the returning officers 
at Parliamentary and other elections to 
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hear any legal questions which may 
arise discussed by legal practitioners, 
and that the Acts regulating the Poor 
Law franchise are frequently confused 
and ambiguous so that questions of ex- 
treme difficulty and the determination 
of which requires much legal skill, often 
arise in construing them ; and, whether, 
if the returning officer in question was 
justified by the present Law in the 
action he took, the Government propose 
to amend the Law in this respect in 
their promised measure dealing with 
Poor Law elections ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the Local Government Board had in- 
formed him that the Returning Officer 
stated that the question at issue in the 
case was the right of a landlord to vote 
for a candidate, and was one of fact, and 
not of law. Proofs had been promised, 
which were not forthcoming; and the 
solicitor desired to enter into a question 
of law which was not involved in the 
case. The Returning Officer declined to 
hear him; and, in so doing, acted en- 
tirely within his legal rights. The 
Local Government Board saw no reason 
to deprive him of the exercise of his 
discretion in the matter. The predeces- 
sors of this officer had on no occasion 
heard solicitors, for this was the only 
occasion in which a solicitor had ever 
attended at the election of Guardians for 
the Cork Union. The explanations given 
in the case did not appear to call for 
legislative interference ; for the whole 
point turned on whether the question 
was a matter of fact or of law which was 
brought beforethe Returning Officer, and 
the statements were very definite on that 
score. 


SALE OF LIQUORS ON SUNDAY (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—THE PETITION OF THE 
TOWN COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF 
DUBLIN. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Right honour- 
able the Lord Mayor of Dublin, Mem- 
ber for Carlow Borough, whether, of the 
25 Members of the Town Council of the 
City of Dublin who voted in favour of 
the Petition to Parliament against the 
Sunday Closing of Public Houses, which 
he presented on Tuesday, a majority of 
that number were actually engaged in 
the whiskey trade; whether, during the 
debate that took place on the occa- 
sion of the Petition being adopted, his 
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Lordship’s attention was called to the 
Law, 

“That no member of the Council having a 
pecuniary interest in any matter brought before 
he Council should vote thereon ; ” 
if the town clerk advised that, in his 
opinion, the votes of those engaged in 
the spirit trade on a matter closely af- 
fecting their interests came within the 
section of the Act which was quoted ; 
whether his Lordship, acting on the ad- 
vice of the town clerk, warned the Mem- 
bers affected that, although their votes 
would be recorded, they voted at their 
peril; and, whether, had the votes of 
the Town Councillors interested in the 
spirit trade not been recorded, the ma- 
jority would have been against the Pe- 
tition ? 

Mr. DAWSON: Sir, I beg to say, in 
answer to the first paragraph of the 
Question, that it is not the case that the 
majority of the 25 members of the Town 
Council who voted in favour of a Peti- 
tion to Parliament against Sunday Clos- 
ing were actually engaged in the trade 
referred to. Only 10 out of the 25 
who voted were actually engaged in the 
trade, and took part in the debate. 
During the debate, my attention was 
called to the fact that some members 
had a pecuniary interest in the matter 
brought before the Council, and had 
not a right to vote thereon. The Town 
Clerk did not advise me that these votes 
could not be taken; but, on my own 
motion, I read the section of the Act of 
Parliament relating to the question, 
and I left it to the members themselves 
to act on their responsibility, and abide 
by the consequences. It is not correct 
to say that the majority of the Council 
in the last division were directly en- 
gaged in the whiskey trade. Deducting 
the members engaged in the trade, the 
numbers for and against were even, 13 
against 13. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—SECTION 1—ARREST OF 
MR, JAMES O’CONNOR. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been directed to the treatment of Mr. 
James O’Connor, Hon. Secretary of 
the Liberal Registration Association of 
Cork, who, on the 81st ult., was ar- 
rested on alighting from a train in 
which he journeyed from Tralee with 
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several highly respected citizens taken 
to the police station, questioned as to 
his movements for several weeks past, 
subjected to personal examination, and 
then released, after having been de- 
tained for the greater part of two hours, 
without the least apology or explanation; 
and, whether he will state upon what 
authority this was done, and whether 
he approves of the treatment to which 
Mr. O’Connor was subjected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, having had 
only one day’s Notice of this Question, 
I have not had time to receive a written 
report, but I have received a telegram, 
from which it appears that the arrest 
and search of Mr. O’Connor took place 
under the authority of Section 1 of the 
Peace Preservation Act, 1881, and that 
he was not detained longer than was 
necessary to enable the police to comply 
with the Act by sending to the magis- 
trate before whom he was to be brought. 
I should like to have a written Report on 
the matter before I answer the Question 
more explicitly. 


Egyptian Expedition. 


ARMY—THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION— 
IMPRISONMENT OF A SOLDIER. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether a 
private soldier was discharged from the 
Brixton Military Prison on Tuesday, 
April 10th, after suffering six months 
imprisonment for an offence committed 
in Egypt; whether his period of military 
service terminated two months after his 
lodgment in the prison ; whether he was 
guilty of any more serious offence than 
impatiently using a rude word to a ser- 
geant, without any further display of 
insubordination ; and, whether in that 
case the man’s imprisonment for four 
months beyond the period at which he 
would be entitled to his discharge from 
the service was a necessary exercise of 
military discipline ? 

Tae Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have ascertained from the Go- 
vernor of the Brixton Military Prison 
that no soldier was discharged from that 
prison on the 10th of April, whose im- 
prisonment was for an offence committed 
in Egypt. ‘The case of the soldier re- 
ferred to in the hon. Member’s Question 
cannot, therefore, be identified. If he 
will furnish me with further information 
I will endeavour to have the case iden- 
tified and inquired into. 
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DUCHY OF LANCASTER—SOUTHPORT 
FORESHORE. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether it 
be the fact that a certain portion of the 
foreshore of Lancashire in the estuary 
of the Ribble has been sold to the lords 
of the manor; when their offer was 
received, and when accepted, and what 
was its amount; whether for some 
months previously the same foreshore 
was under offer to the Corporation of 
Southport being considered by them 
highly necessary for the proper sanita- 
tion of the town; whether they offered 
a larger price than the lords of the 
manor, and for what reason their offer 
was disregarded, and, without notice to 
the Corporation, the other offer pre- 
ferred ; and, whether, if the facts be as 
stated, he will not suspend further action 
in the matter ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, my answer to 
the first part of the Question is yes. The 
interest of the Duchy in this foreshore, 
the right to which was in dispute be- 
tween the Duchy and the lords of the 
manor, has been sold to them. Their 
offer was received last Monday morning, 
previously to an offer made later in the 
day by the Corporation of Southport. 
It was accepted with some modification 
on Tuesday afternoon. The amount 
was £15,000. My answer to the third 
part of the Question isno. There had 
been negotiations with the Corporation 
in 1881; but these had practically come 
to an end long ago, and there was no 
offer whatever pending. My answer to 
the fourth part is this. There was no 
material difference between the offers; 
but, on the whole, we considered the 
offer of the lords of the manor the 
better. The offer made by the Cor- 
poration on Monday last was not dis- 
regarded ; it was carefully considered. 
With regard to the fifth part, I am 
unable to suspend action in this matter, 
especially as a binding contract has 
been made from which neither the lords 
nor the Duchy can recede. 


PARLIAMENT—THE BOARD OF WORKS 
(IRELAND)—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Is he not aware 
he will receive all reasonable co-opera- 
tion from Irish Members in passing 
such Bills as may be introduced to con- 
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solidate, simplify, and amend the laws 
relating to the functions of the Board 
of Works and Drainage in Ireland; 
and, when does he propose to bring 
in these Bills? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, these Bills 
have been drafted in a first edition ; and 
I expect the observations of the Board 
of Works upon those drafts to-morrow. 
I will deal with the subject as soon as 
possible; but fear I cannot at present 
er a day for the introduction of the 

ills. 


ARMY—SECONDING OF OFFICERS AP- 
POINTED TO SERVE IN THE 
EGYPTIAN ARMY. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If he will 
state what are the intentions with regard 
to the seconding of the Officers recently 
appointed to serve with the Egyptian 
Army? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, officers permitted to serve with the 
Egyptian Army will, after three months 
of such service, be seconded in their re- 
giments under the usual seconding re- 
gulation. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) —INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING OF PAUPER CHILDREN 
IN MOUNT MELLICK WORKHOUSE 
—DR. BOURKE’S INQUIRY. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will state 
the result of the inquiry on the 4th 
instant by Dr. Bourke, Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, regarding the 
industrial teaching of the pauper children 
in the Mountmellick Workhouse ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the result 
of the inquiry is, that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have consented to the ap- 
pointment of one of the two women 
whose selection as teachers was originally 
objected to. In the case of the other, 
the Inspector’s Report has not enabled 
the Board to alter their previous deci- 
sion, as the woman has three children, 
who it is proposed should remain as 
paupers in the workhouse. The Board 
considered that it would be detrimental 
to the good order and discipline of a 
workhouse, if the children of its officers 
resided in the house as pauper inmates. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
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not aware that the Board of Guardians 
found it practically impossible to find 
any other person to give the children 
industrial teaching ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it was for 
that reason that the appointment of one 
of the two women was sanctioned. 


ARMY—CONDITIONS OF ACCEPTANCE 
OF RECRUITS. 


Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether any, 
and, if any, what, modifications have 
been made in the conditions for accept- 
ing recruits for the Army; and, if acon- 
fidential Circular has been sent to Officers 
Commanding Districts on the subject ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the modifications which have been 
made are those explained in my speech 
in introducing the Army Estimates. The 
Circular referred to gives discretionary 
power to officers commanding districts 
to finally approve recruits who, in their 
opinion, as well as in that of the medical 
officers, are, though slightly under the 
minimum standard, likely to become 
efficient soldiers. 


In reply to Sir Waurer B. Barrrezor, 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that it was not possible yet to state 
what effect the Faster Manouvres had 
had in the obtaining of recruits. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT—PORTERAGE OF TELE- 
GRAMS. 


Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether, in view of 
the proposed cheapening of telegrams, 
he will consider the possibility of re- 
ducing the heavy charge of one shilling 
a mile for delivery at long distances, a 
charge which in remote country places, 
where the need of the telegraphis greatly 
felt, puts it beyond the reach of all but 
the wealthy ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that the 
charge of 1s. per mile is for the delivery 
of telegrams by mounted messengers at 
distances of three or more miles. The 
whole charge is paid over to the messen- 
ger, and the Post Office makes no profit 
out of it. In Ireland, where mounted 
messengers can generally be procured at 
8d. a-mile, that is all that is charged. 
It is only the actual cost of delivery that 
the public are required to pay in any 
Mr, Arthur O’ Connor 
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case, and if a message can be sent by a 
foot messenger, instead of a mounted 
messenger at a cheaper rate, no objection 
is made to this being done. 


PARLIAMENT — MINISTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


Sm MASSEY LOPES asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he has 
now completed the arrangements for 
giving effect to the Resolution of 13th 
May 1881, with reference to the ap- 
pointment of a Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce; and, if so, whether he 
would explain to the House the nature 
of the changes that have been made in 
the several Departments concerned ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I stated some 
time ago that the Government were pre- 
pared with a plan for giving effect to 
the pledge that they gave the House 
now a considerable time ago. I also 
stated that we should take care that the 
House should be put in possession of 
the particulars of the plan, and that the 
matter should be brought before the 
House at a period perfectly convenient 
for its consideration. I cannot now name 
a day on which I could propose to enter 
on the subject owing to the state of 
Business; but I reiterate the pledge, and 
I hope the hon. Gentleman will be satis- 
fied with that statement. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITION— 
CLASS I.—CLERKSHIPS. 


Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is true, as stated in the ‘‘ Civil Service 
Gazette,” that a competition has lately 
been held for Class I. clerkships in the 
Civil Service, and that sixteen candi- 
dates have been selected for uppoint- 
ments to various Departments, although 
there are numerous “‘ redundant’ clerks, 
with from fifteen to twenty-five years’ 
official experience in various branches 
of the Service waiting to be absorbed 
in the higher division ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, a competition 
for superior clerkships in the Civil 
Service has recently taken place. It is 
also the fact that, in some Departments, 
there are certain clerks outside the 
6 organization of the office, who 

ave a claim, if qualified, to be included 
in the upper division of their Depart- 
ment as soon as vacancies occur in it. 
But there are no such redundants in the 
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Departments to which appointments will 
be made from the recent competition ; 
and there are very great difficulties in 
transferring redundant clerks, possessing 
such experience as is described in the 
Question, from one Department to an- 
other, although the advantages of such 
a course is not lost sight of. 


THE TRANSVAAL GOVERNMENT— 
DR. JORISSEN. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether the object of 
Dr. Jorissen’s visit to this Country is to 
induce Her Majesty’s Government to 
consent to an alteration in the boundary 
line fixed by the recent Transvaal Com- 
mission; or to assure Her Majesty’s 
Government that the Boer Government 
would take more determined steps than 
heretofore to prevent subjects of the 
Transvaal and others from making raids 
into Native territory adjoining that coun- 
try; or to prevail upon Her Majesty’s 
Government to modify any portion of 
the Convention ; and, if not for any of 
these reasons, if he could inform the 
House of the precise object of the recent 
interview between Dr. Jorissen and Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, Ihave made 
inquiry at the Colonial Office, and I find 
the state of the case is this. Dr. Jorissen 
is, properly speaking, on a visit of an 
unofficial and personal character, not to 
this country, but to Holland. He has 
come here upon his way, and is, like- 
wise, I understand, to return here and 
stay for a short time. He has had an 
interview with Lord Derby, in which he 
entered generally upon the question re- 
lating to the state of ye in Bechuana- 
land, and in which Lord Derby under- 
stood him to state that the Chiefs had 
made peace amongst themselves, and that 
quiet was being established. This I am 
not giving officially ; I only mention it 
as a fact of interest reported to me, on 
which we have no official information. 
Dr. Jorissen also said he proposed, on 
his return, to explain fully his views 
upon the position of things in the Trans- 
vaal, which Lord Derby would be very 
glad to hear. Dr. Jorissen has no mis- 
sion from the Transvaal Government, 
and, as had been intimated to the hon. 
Member on a previous occasion, if he 
had, it would have been his duty, in the 
first place, to refer it to the High Com- 
missioner, who is expected in this coun- 
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try shortly, and who will have an op- 
portunity of advising the Government 
on anything which Dr. Jorissen may 
express. The hon. Member will see 
that I have no power of describing the 
object of the visit, nor am I in a position 
to afford more definite information as 
regards it. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOCH : 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
are we to understand that Dr. Jorissen 
will not enter into communication with 
the Dutch or any other foreign Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot say 
that. He is here upon his own private 
affairs, and I do not think we have any 
title to expect from him an engagement 
upon that subject. I understood it to be 
an unofficial private visit to Europe, 
with no official mission of any kind to 
any Government. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to re- 
mind the Prime Minister that, in Janu- 
ary last, Lord Derby laid it down most 
distinctly that if the Boer Government 
wished to make any change in the 
Transvaal Convention, they must make 
their application through the Resident. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, that is not 
inconsistent with what I said, because 
it might be expedient that any applica- 
tion should come through the Resident. 
What is strictly laid down in the 
Convention is that, in regard to com- 
munications with foreign Powers, the 
Transvaal State will correspond with 
Her Majesty’s Government, through the 
British Resident or the High Commis- 
sioner; so that it does not touch any 
question of communication with the Bri- 
tish Government. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE TINA- 
HELY POSTMASTERSHIP. 

Mr. M‘COAN asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will place upon 
the Table Copies of any Correspondence 
which has passed between the Post 
Office authorities in Dublin or London 
and persons objecting to the appoint- 
ment, in February last, of Mr. Peter 
Murphy to the postmastership at Tina- 
hely ; whether the rule with regard to 
such appointments is not that, when 
once made, they are seldom or never 
disturbed except on the ground of mis- 
conduct on the part of the nominee, or 
of the unfitness of his premises for postal 
service ; and, whether he will state to 
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the House the specific grounds on which 
the appointment of Mr. Murphy has 
now, in April, been cancelled ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, it 
was not usual to publish the corre- 
spondence which took place between 
the Post Office and private individuals. 
When a person was nominated by the 
Treasury to a sub-postmastership, his 
appointment was not confirmed unless 
the Postmaster General had ascertained 
that the person was in every respect 
qualified for the discharge of the duties. 
He might say that, with regard to the 
appointment of Mr. Peter Murphy to 
the postmastership of Tinahely, his 
nomination had not been cancelled, and 
the question as to whether he should 
be appointed was still under considera- 
tion. 


POST OFFICE—BUILDINGS—THE 
EXETER POST OFFICE. 


Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Why 
builders desirous to tender for the erec- 
tion of the new Post Office at Exeter 
are required to attend at the office of 
works Bristol to inspect required draw- 
ings and specifications for the building ; 
if he is aware that, with regard to the 
Post Office proposed to be built at Lin- 
coln, a much less populous town than 
Exeter, arrangements have been made 
whereby drawings and specifications for 
the proposed new office can be inspected 
at Lincoln ; and, if he will arrange that 
Exeter builders desirous to tender for 
the erection of the new Post Office shall 
have an opportunity of seeing the re- 
quired specifications and drawings at 
Exeter ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, with 
regard to the circumstances referred to, 
it was too late, if it were desirable, to 
make any change, as the tenders had to 
be sent in by next Monday. The com- 
petition was an open one. 


IRELAND—ARRESTS FOR DRUNKEN- 
NESS—THE CONSTABULARY 
REPORTS. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he will lay upon the Table of the 
House copies of the reports made to the 
Judges at the late Assizesin Ireland by 
the county inspectors of Royal Irish 
Constabulary, or copies of such portions 
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of these roports as relate to arrests for 
drunkenness ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the Returns as to the number of 
arrests for drunkenness that took place 
in Ireland were laid on the Table two 
or three days ago. They were, practi- 
cally, the same that were laid before 
the Judges. Ifthe hon. Member would 


communicate with him privately, he- 


dared say he would be able to give 
him the information he required. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE—THE PAPERS- 

Mr. DAWSON asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, considering 
that a deputation on the Mail Contract 
between England and Ireland are to 
wait upon the Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on Friday, 
he will lay all the Correspondence and 
Papers on the subject at once upon the 
Table to enable honourable Members to 
become acquainted with the facts ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I am obliged 
to the right hon. Gentleman for having 
postponed this Question from yesterday, 
when I could not conveniently answer 
it. The Government will take care that 
the House will be fully informed of the 
facts of this case before they are called 
upon to give a decision on the subject ; 
and they are pledged to present the 
Correspondence as soon as it is com- 
plete. But I would observe that to- 
morrow the deputation intend to address 
the Government, and not this House; 
and I therefore think that it would not 
be respectful to the House to present 
the Correspondence for this reason. I 
cannot but suppose that the Gentlemen 
who will wait on the Prime Minister and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer have al- 
ready sufficiently acquainted themselves 
with the facts of this matter. 

Mr. DAWSON : The facts that I re- 
fer to are in the Correspondence that 
passed between the Government and the 
Companies ; and, until the Correspond- 
ence is laid on the Table, how can we 
be aware of them ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : I suppose the hon. 
Members who intend to wait on the Prime 
Minister have made up their minds on 
the matter, and must fall back upon the 
materials before them ? 

Mr. GRAY: It is impossible for people 
to make up their minds on figures that 
are not before them. What we want 
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to know is, will the figures of this 
contract be placed on the Table this 
evening ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: I will take care 
that those figures will be laid before the 
House in sufficient time ; but, at present, 
it is not quite convenient to do it. 


EAST INDIA— CODE OF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to statements 
made by the opponents of the Indian 
Criminal Code Amendment Bill, that 
said Bill is not desired by the Native 
opinion ; whether, on the contrary, prac- 
tical unanimity exists in the native Press 
upon the subject; whether a joint me- 
morial from the British Indian Asso- 
ciation, the Indian Association, the Ma- 
homedan Literary Society, the National 
Mahomedan Association, the East Bengal 
Association, and the Vakils’ Association 
of Calcutta, has been presented to the 
Viceroy, expressing— 

‘‘ Feelings of deep satisfaction and thankful- 
ness for the introduction into the Viceregal 
Council of the Criminal Procedure Code Amend- 
ment Bill with the view to removing judicial 
qualification of race in the trial of European 
British subjects in criminal cases as a step to- 
wards establishing equality in the eye of the 
Law, without invidious distinction of country, 
race, or religion ;’”’ 
and, whether Government will take any 
steps to supply Parliament with authentic 
information upon the wants and wishes 
of the Native people of India upon the 
question of establishing equality before 
the Law between all subjects of the 
Crown in India? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, it is not in 
our power to give the particular infor- 
mation to which the hon. Member’s in- 
quiry refers, and which probably he has 
obtained from the public journals; but 
our impression is very much to the effect 
that the hon. Member appears to desire 
to convey through the Question—that is, 
that the Indian vernacular Press, speak- 
ing generally, is very much united in 
approval of the measure which has been 
introduced by Lord Ripon and his Go- 
vernment. A Native Member of the 


Council, it is said, was opposed to the 
measure; but it is also stated that he 
was severely taken to task by those who 
considered themselves his constituents 
for adopting that course. Her Majesty’s 
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Government has not any means of as- 
certaining in an official and completely 
authentic manner the sentiments of the 
Native population, and can only learn 
them from the Native Press, and from 
those with whom the Natives communi- 
cate. 

Mr. MACFARLANE asked, whether 
the Bill preceded the Memorial, or the 
Memorial the Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Bill was introduced antecedently 
to the Memorial, and the Memorial was 
in support of the Bill. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY OATHS 
ACT (1866) AMENDMENT BILL. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, having regard to the several 
decisions of the Courts of Law, to the 
effect, on the one hand, that a Member 
of this House, not belonging to one of 
the religious denominations who are per- 
mitted by statute to make an affirmation 
instead of taking an oath, commits an 
illegal act, subjects himself to penalties, 
and makes void his election by sitting 
and voting in this House without having 
taken the oath required by Law, and on 
the other hand that such a Member can 
only be proceeded against by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney Géneral, he proposes to 
repeal the Standing Order 22a, of the 
Ist July 1880, permitting Members to 
make a solemn affirmation instead of 
taking an oath, subject to any liability 
under statute; or whether he would 
undertake that, in the event of any 
Member so rendering himself liable, the 
Attorney General shall institute the pro- 
ceedings necessary to maintain and en- 
force the Law? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, I wish to ask, Whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the Lord Chancellor 
in his judgment on Monday, in the case 
of Bradlaugh v. Clarke, stated that Mr. 
Bradlaugh is not entitled to affirm, but 
is bound to swear his allegiance, the 
Executive intends to take steps to pro- 
tect Mr. Bradlaugh from interference in 
fulfilling, not only what he is legally 
entitled to do, but what the Lord Chan- 
cellor has, in the highest Appeal Court, 
stated it is his bounden duty to do; and, 
whether, in the event of the right hon, 
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Gentleman replying in the affirmative, 
he will give the House the assurance 
that the Government will not support 
any Bill sent down from the House of 
Lords, relieving Peers from pecuinary 
liability for sitting and voting before 
taking the Oath of Allegiance—two such 
Bills, one, I believe, in the case of a 
Bishop, having been passed with the 
concurrence of the Government in the 
present Parliament ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, perhaps it 
would be more convenient that I should 
refer first to the Question which has 
just been put by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere). With regard to the inquiry 
founded upon the declaration of the 
Lord Chancellor, as I only received a 
quarter of an hour ago an intimation 
that this declaration had been made, I 
am quite ignorant of the terms and 
circumstances to which reference has 
been made. I think, therefore, I had 
better not make any answer upon that 
declaration without particulars, and 
without consultation with the Lord 
Chancellor before I make an answer. 
With regard to the second Question, 
I am not prepared to give any pledge 
upon the subject of Bills which may 
appear at a future time for relieving 
noble Lords from penalties in conse- 
quence of certain omissions on their 
part, because the course we may take 
upon these Bills would depend in a great 
measure on the circumstances under 
which the omission had taken place. I 
am afraid that I cannot give any posi- 
tive answer upon either point. With 
regard to the Question of the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote), I am 
much obliged to him for having placed 
this Question before me. The Question 
begins by reciting two judgments which 
have taken place—one of them a judg- 
ment which put a negative upon any 
right to merely optional declaration in 
this House, that was given in relation 
to the case of Mr. Bradlaugh ; and the 
other, the judgment which has deter- 
mined that what is called the ‘‘common 
informer” cannot prosecute, and that 
there can only be a prosecution by the 
Attorney General. Under those circum- 
stances, the right hon. Gentleman asks, 
whether we are prepared to move the 
repeal of the Standing Order which 
allowed Mr. Bradlaugh to declare, sub- 
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ject to liability in a Court of Justice ; or, 
if we are not prepared to move that re- 
peal, we will undertake that, in the 
event of any Member so rendering him- 
self liable, the Attorney General shall 
institute the proceedings necessary to 
maintain and enforce the law. With 
regard to the repeal of the Standing 
Order, what we think is that we had 
better reserve consideration of that sub- 
ject until the House has determined the 
course they think fit to take with regard 
to the Affirmation Bill. With regard to 
the other question, whether the Attorney 
General will undertake, on behalf of the 
Government, to institute proceedings in 
the event of what would now be a breach 
of the law in a Member tendering him- 
self to declare, in face of the judgment 
of the Courts, I have to say that un- 
doubtedly we do undertake that the 
Attorney General will think it his duty 
to institute the proceedings necessary 
in the case. 

Srr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether the Cabi- 
net, before proposing the Resolution of 
the Ist of July, 1880, for the acceptance 
of the House, consulted the Law Officers 
of the Crown, the Lord Chancellor, or 
the Judges of the Appellate Court, as 
to the opinion subsequently expressed by 
the Solicitor General in the course of 
the debate as to the competency of a 
Court of Law to decide the question, 
when— 

‘‘ He asserted, with the utmost confidence if 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) was sued for penalties, no 
Resolution of that House would for a moment 
stand in the way of the proceeding ?”’ 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman has put to me rather a difficult 
and complicated Question ; but, speaking 
from recollection, I am not aware that 
the Oabinet have entered upon the con- 
sideration of the matter to which the 
hon. Member refers. Myhon.and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General did, in the 
exercise of his duty, in this House give 
a certain opinion, and I believe that 
opinion was fully confirmed and corro- 
borated by the judgment of the Court 
of Appeal. If the hon. Gentleman 
thinks it desirable that I should make 
further inquiry into the matter, perhaps 
he will give Notice of the Question. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF gave 
Notice that he would repeat his Ques- 
tion on Monday. 
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PARLIAMENT—GRAND COMMITTEES— 
REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS AND 

SPEECHES. 


Mr. SHEIL: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
aware that in the Standing Committee 
Room E. there is not space for more 
than some fifteen person in the part re- 
served for the Members of the House 
who are not Members of the Committee; 
how Members of the House are to obtain 
an authoritative knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings and speeches in the Standing 
Committees; end, whether since the 
reports of debates in this House which 
appear in the newspapers frequently 
differ, and that an official reporter at- 
tends on Select Committees, whose re- 
ports of the proceedings of such Com- 
mittees are sent to every Member of the 
House, if he would consider whether an 
official report of the proceedings and 
speeches in the Standing Committees 
should not be made? I wish tosay that the 
last part of the Question does not appear 
on the Paper in the form in which I gave 
the Notice. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I can only | 
answer the Question as it stands upon 
the Paper; and, in dving so, I must 
refer the hon. Member to the explana- 
tion I have already given to him, when 
he put the Question to me the other day. 
Of course, the hon. Member is aware 
that I have no authority to settle the 
accommodation provided in the Grand 
Committee Rooms; but I understand 
the Question to be an appeal to me in 
regard to a complaint as to a certain 
state of things which is alleged to exist 
in connection with the new Grand Com- 
mittee Rooms. Ifthatisso,I am bound 
to say I think it would be a mistake, at 
this moment, at the very commencement 
of the trial of an interesting and im- 
portant experiment, if a very large pro- 
vision were made, on the assumption 
that there would always be a great num- 
ber of the Members of this House in at- 
tendance upon the proceedings of these 
Grand Committees. As far as I am able 
to judge, I believe that the space allotted 
to Members of the House who are not 
Members of the Committees is sufficient. 
Then, with regard to obtaining authori- 
tative knowledge of the proceedings of 
these Committees, as the hon. Gentle- 
man knows, he has the different journals 
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to refer to, and he has, in addition, the 
power of personal attendance, in which 
he is not likely to be obstructed; and, 
finally, he has the power of referring to 
the Report of the proceedings of the 
Committees, which is supplied from day 
to day to this House. With regard to 
the hon. Member’s final interrogatory, 
whether, as an official reporter attends 
on Select Committees, whose reports of 
the proceedings of such Committees are 
sent to every Member of the House, I 
would consider whether an official report 
of the proceedings and speeches of the 
Standing Committees should not bemade, 
I may say that the case, with regard to 
the Select Committees, is this—the Ques- 
tions and Answers are reported in full, 
and in shorthand, and they appear after- 
wards as official reports of the evidence ; 
but there is no official report of the pro- 
ceedings of a Select Committee as far as 
the speeches are concerned neither in 
shorthand nor in full. All thatis given 
is the proceedings in the same sense as 
the record of the proceeding of this 
House. The reporting of speeches in 
Select Committees hasnever been thought 
of. I have already said, and I must 
adhere to the opinion I have expressed, 
that it would be premature and incon- 
venient in the present position of the 
subject to consider the question of official 
reports of speeches in connection with 
the sittings of the Grand Committees. 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE TRANSVAAL DEBATE. 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 

the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 

ther, considering that his first Amend- 
ment upon the Transvaal Debate con- 
tained the statement that the Transvaal 

Government were unable to restrain cer- 

tain destructive agencies in Bechuana- 

land, and that he has now withdrawn 
the distinct assertion, which for more 
than three weeks formed an essential 
part of the Government statement of fact 
upon which they relied for a Vote of 

Confidence from the House, he will place 

the House, before the Debate is resumed, 

in possession of the new facts which have 
caused the Government to change their 
opinions during the last three weeks on 
the vital question of the good faith of 
the Boer Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, this Ques- 
tion of the noble Lord has, I think, 
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been put in some misapprehension of 
the facts of the case. As I understand 
them, there is no change of opinion 
whatever on the part of the Government 
respecting the good faith of the Trans- 
vaal Government; but, as it has been 
represented to me that the words used 
in the Motion tended to imply an opinion 
of the good faith of that Government, 
it would be better, perhaps, that that 
subject should not be introduced at all. 
It is no part of the case before us, as we 
view it, to make any charge against the 
good faith of the Transvaal Government. 
I do not think we have evidence war- 
ranting the discussion of the question, 
and therefore we shall not do it, if we 
make the suggested change in the 
Motion, the question at issue not 
being affected in any way by this 
change. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, the Motion referred to by the 
noble Lord is no Vote of Confidence in 
the slightest degree, but rather in the 
nature of an indication of the desire of 
the House, and in the nature of a 
direction from the House to the Go- 
vernment. It is no Vote of Confi- 
dence; it implies no approbation, and 
says nothing which can be so construed. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies a Question, of which he 
had given him private Notice, As to 
what interpretation the Government 
put upon the words of the Amendment 
of the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, as to the making of adequate 
provision for the Bechuana Chiefs ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY said, he 
could only refer the right hon. Gentle- 
man to an answer which he gave quite 
recently on the subject to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kendal (Mr. Cropper). To that 
answer he could add nothing. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : 
Was it the fact that adequate provision 
was to be made for the Chiefs alone, 
and not for the people ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the only communication they had 
sent had reference to the Chiefs, and 
their immediate followers. 

Mr. CROPPER asked, what were the 
penalties incurred for the sale and trans- 
port of powder from the Colonies to 
Bechuanaland ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the maximum penalty was £500, 
or five years’ penal servitude, 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, he desired 
to qualify a portion of the answer he gave 
to the hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. 
Onslow) with reference to the Transvaal. 
He implied the opinion thatif Dr. Jorissen 
had come as representing the Transvaal 
Government, he could not have made 
his application direct, but through the 
High Commissioner. He wished to 
withdraw that assertion, and to express 
no opinion upon it. 


fublic Business. 


PARLIAMENT—PARLIAMENTARY 
OATH (MR. BRADLAUGH). 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Prime Minister, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the ground on which recent 
judgment of the House of Lords pro- 
ceeded, it was intended that the Attor- 
ney General should now institute pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Bradlaugh for 
sitting and voting in Parliament without 
having taking the Oath prescribed by 
law ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Government had no such inten- 
tion, because the circumstances in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh had sat and voted were 
wholly different from the prospective 
case contemplated by the hon. Baronet, 
and were such as would not justify any 
such action being taken. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Perhaps it would 
be convenient that I should now state 
the course of Public Business during the 
next week. This evening will probably 
be occupied with the second reading of 
the Criminal Code Bill, and we are not 
without hope that the debate will be 
brought to a conclusion this evening, 
and the Bill referred to a Standing 
Committee. Upon that assumption, I 
look a little forward, and wish to state 
that, in my opinion, the time has now 
come when the Message may be brought 
down from the Crown relating to our 
intention to propose a grant of certain 
annuities to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester, in recognition of their services 
in Egypt. In that case the regular 
course would be that it should be taken 
into consideration on Monday, when it 
would form the first Business. After 
that we propose to proceed with the 
Patents Bill, and if any part of the 
evening remains available, we shall go 
to the Business of Supply. 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked, when 
the Navy Estimates would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
could not make any further declaration 
as to the course of Business until the Cri- 
minal Code Bill was read a second time. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
the Chancellor of the Exehequer, when 
he intended to proceed with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill? 

TaeCHANOELLOR or toe EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): Not to-night, 
nor to-morrow ; but I may be able then 
to say when I shall. 

Mr. BERESFORD - HOPE asked, 
when the next stage of the Ballot Act 
Continuance and Amendment Bill would 
be taken ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that when the Bill next came on, 
and the Speaker left the Chair, he would 
nottakethe Hoursof Polling Clause. He 
should not move that the Speaker do 
leave the Chair after 11 o’clock that 
night. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked, whether, if the 
debate on the Transvaal should not be 
finished to-morrow, it should be ad- 
journed until the Tuesday or Friday 
following ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that to-morrow they should see what 
might be done. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall oppose the grants of 
money to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Considering the 
nature of the proposal, and that it would 
arise on that of a Message from the 
Crown, is it not much better that my 
hon. Friend should be satisfied to oppose 
it when we introduce it in a Bill, when 
it would come forward regularly as an 
Order of the Day ? 

Mrz. LABOUCHERE: Certainly. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg to 
give Notice that on the Votes for the 
grants to Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester, I shall support the grant to 
Lord Wolseley, he having saved our 
money and lives; but I shall oppose the 
grant to Lord Alcester, on the ground 
that he only did his duty. 

Subsequently, 

Mr.GLADSTONE stated that, in order 
not to keep hon. Members in uncertainty, 
he would now say that the Government 


would restrict themselves to Bills on 
Monday. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— oOo 
CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES PROCEDURE) BILL. 


(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


[BILL 8.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Attorney General.) 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I rise, 
Sir, to a point of Order. I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that Part VIII. 
of the Bill, which we are now asked to 
read a second time, is the same in sub- 
stance as the Bill the second reading of 
which was resolved in the affirmative on 
Monday last. I presume that you, Sir, 
take official cognizance of the contents 
of that Bill. Its object and its title is 
‘To Establish a Court of Appeal in Cri- 
minal Oases.”’ Part VIII. of this Bill 
also proposes to do the same thing by 
providing that any five Judges of the 
High Court shall be a Court of Ap- 
peal in criminal cases. And it is fur- 
ther proposed that that Court, when 
constituted, shall deal with the same 
subject-matters as those which are in- 
cluded in the Bill already referred to 
the Grand Committee—that is to say, 
the constitution, jurisdiction, and evi- 
dence which appertain to a Criminal 
Appeal Court. Now, I wish to call your 
attention to the law of Parliament on 
this matter, as stated in the book to 
which we all refer. I find that in page 
305 of Sir Erskine May’s book, it is 
said— 

‘Tt is arule, in both Houses, not to permit 
any question or bill to be offered, which is 
substantially the same as one on which their 
judgment has been expressed in the current 
session. This is necessary, in order to avoid 
contradictory decisions, to prevent surprises, 
and to afford proper opportunities for determin- 
ing the several questions as they arise. If the 
same question could be proposed again and 
again, a session would have no end, or only one 
question could be determined ; and it would be 
resolved first in the affirmative, and then in the 
negative, according to the accidents to which all 
voting is liable, and a mere alteration of the 
words of a question, without any substantial 
change in its object, will not be sufficient to 
evade this rule.” 


And then, Sir Erskine May proceeds to 
quote precedents— 








“On the 7th July, 1840, Mr. Speaker called 
attention to a motion for a bill to relieve 
Dissenters from the payment of Church rates 
before he proposed the question from the Chair. 
Its form and words were different from those of 
a previous motion, but its object was substan- 
tially the same, and the House agreed that it 
was irregular, and ought not to be proposed 
from the Chair. Again, on the 15th of May, 
1860, the order for the second reading of the 
Charity Trustees Bill was withdrawn, as it 
was discovered to be substantially the same as 
the Endowed Schools Bill, which the House had 
already put off for six months.”’ 


Now, the Charity Trusts Bill and the 
Endowed Schools Bill, are precisely on 
all fours with the case before us. The 
former simply provided that persons of 
any religious denomination might be 
trustees of a charity. The latter dealt 
with the government of endowed schools, 
with the masters, scholars, parents, 
course of teaching, &c. But because the 
two Bills happened to coincide in admit- 
ting to trusteeship persons of any reli- 
gious denomination, the Speaker de- 
clared their objects substantially the 
same, and declared the rule in these 
words— 

** That a question being once made and carried 
in the affirmative or negative cannot be ques- 


tioned again, but must stand as the judgment of 
the House." 


You will see, Sir, that affirmation and 
negation in this case are convertible 
terms, and that it does not matter whe- 
ther the former Bill has been affirmed 
or negatived. You will also notice that 
the question must be decided by the 
Speaker, and not by the majority of the 
House. Now, in order to test whether 
Part VIII. of the present Bill is not 
identical with the Criminal Appeal Bill, 
I may call attention to the fact that 
there isan Amendment upon the Paper, 
which was suggested by the speech and 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) on the former Bill. That Amend- 
ment is to the effect— 

“That no Bill on Criminal Procedure will be 
satisfactory to this House which diminishes the 
responsibility of the jury by giving an appeal 
against their verdict.”’ 


Now, that is an Amendment which 
would have been fatal to the first Bill; 
and I ask whether every speech made for 
and against the Criminal Appeal Bill, 
would not, when we discuss this Amend- 
ment, be pertinent to the Bill now pro- 
posed? This, therefore, is a second Bill 


Hr. Stanley Leighton 
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on the same subject, and if the Govern- 
ment should persevere in the course they 
have taken, may they not bring in a third 
Bill, and may not every one of the 600 
Members of this House bring in a Ori- 
minal Appeal Bill sandwiched in this 
way between the clauses of another Bill ? 
If that is done, that which Sir Erskine 
May so clearly prophesied, will inevi- 
tably take place. The Session will have 
no end, and the only possible result can 
be the passing of one Bill. In point of 
fact, if we accept the Amendment I have 
read to you, we shall come to a contra- 
dictory conclusion on the same matter, 
in the same Session; and the object 
aimed at in this rule is to prevent the 
possibility of such a thing occurring. I 
would also suggest this further test— 
supposing the first Bill had been re- 
jected, would it then have been possible, 
in that case, for the Government to have 
brought in this second Bill, containing, 
as it does, a number of clauses to secure 
an object which had been already rejected 
by the House? I have pointed out to 
you, Sir, that, according to precedent, 
whether a Bill is affirmed or rejected, 
the rule which forbids its re-discussion 
is precisely the same. All I ask you now 
is, whether Part VIII. of the Bill now 
before us is not substantially the same 
as the Criminal Appeal Bill. If you 
declare it to be the same, then, I pre- 
sume, the House will accept your ruling, 
and not proceed with the second reading 
of the present Bill? I may also add 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill has already admitted 
that the two measures with regard to 
Criminal Appeal are practically the same 
in principle, and that it is only in matters 
of detail that they differ. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have examined 
the two Bills to which the hon. Member 
refers. The scope of the one is limited 
to providing a Court of Appeal; the 
other has a much wider scope. Now, 
these are both measures for the con- 
sideration of the House; and, as the 
House is well aware, it very often 
has before it several Bills for effect- 
ing the same object. No doubt, if one 
of these Bills were rejected by this 
House, and it were proposed then to 
proceed with another Bill substantially 
the same, it would be irregular. But 
no Bill has been yet rejected by this 
House on this matter; and I see no 
ground for interposing between the hon. 



















and learned Gentleman and the House 
with respect to the Bill now before the 
House. With regard to the quotation 
which the hon. Gentleman has cited, it 
does not apply, because that quotation 
does not refer to Bills under the con- 
sideration of this House. These two 
Bills are now under the consideration of 
the House, and it is open to the House 
to take whichever Bill it prefers, or to 
consolidate them if it thinks it necessary 
to do so. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD, in rising 
to move, as an Amendment to the 
Motion— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no Bill 
is satisfactory which, in a trial for criminal 
offence, directly or indirectly compels the ac- 
cused person or his or her wife or husband to 
submit to cross-examination,”’ 


said, he wished to support the Bill, and 
not to throw any difficulty in the way of 
its second reading. But he thought 
there were some provisions in the Bill 
which ought to be discussed in the 
House, and not left to be disposed of in 
the Grand Committee. Those were pro- 
visions which involved a fundamental 
change in some of the most cherished 
principles upon which the administration 
of our Criminal Law was founded. It 
had always been a recognized principle 
of our law that no man was bound to 
criminate himself, and persons accused 
of crime were, therefore, incapable of 
giving evidence either for or against 
themselves. Now, the present Bill pro- 
posed to depart from those principles, 
and to make prisoners admissible wit- 
nesses and liable to cross-examination. 
In other words, it proposed to substitute 
the Continental for the English system. 
It would be said, no doubt, that pri- 
soners were only made admissible wit- 
nesses on their own behalf, and were 
not compelled to give evidence for the 
prosecution ; but would anyone say that 
if a prisoner was by law an admissible 
witness for the defence, he would not be 
morally compelled to give evidence? If 
he did not tender himself as a witness, 
his silence would be taken as an admis- 
sion of guilt. To enable him to give 
evidence was, therefore, to compel him 
to do so. The change was proposed in 
favour of the accused ; but would he be 
benefited by the change? He could 
now make a statement not upon oath, if 
not defended by counsel, and many 
Judges had allowed him to do so even 
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when so defended. Would his state- 
ment obtain greater credence if given on 
oath? At present, the Judge held the 
balance fairly between the prisoner and 
his accuser ; but if the proposed change 
were made, the Judge might come into 
conflict with the prisoner, and there was 
danger that at English criminal trials 
such scenes as had been seen in Conti- 
nental countries might occasionally be 
witnessed. Another objection to the 
change was that it would lead to perjury. 
If a prisoner gave evidence, he would 
be bound in self-defence to deny his 
guilt. If convicted of the crime charged, 
he would therefore be virtually convicted 
of perjury. Was he to be tried and 
punished for the perjury? And, if not, 
what a spectacle would be presented to 
the country of perjury going unpunished. 
He thought the proposed change most 
dangerous, and trusted it would not be 
adopted by the House. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood upon 
the Paper in his name. 


There being no Seconder, the Ques- 
tion was not put. 


Mr. INDERWICK, who had given 
Notice of the following Amendment :— 
‘“‘ That no reform of the Procedure in Criminal 
Cases will be satisfactory which does not pro- 
vide that the evidence of persons charged with 


crimes and offences shall be taken in all respects 
as if they were defendants in civil causes,’’ 


said, that, in dealing with the question, 
they ought to adopt some general and 
comprehensive principle, and not pro- 
ceed in the partial way they were then 
doing; and the best system to adopt in 
our criminal legislation was that which 
would so conduct the investigation as 
most certainly to elicit the truth. In 
recent times the tendency of legislation 
had been, not only to permit plaintiffs 
and defendants to give evidence on their 
own behalf in civil cases, but actually 
to compel defendants to give evidence 
against themselves. This remark would 
also apply to certain offences under the 
Licensing and other Acts, and to pro- 
ceedings to be taken under the recently 
and rapidly-passed Explosives Act; and 
it was further extended in bankruptcy 
cases, where bankrupts were compelled 
to answer questions as to the disposal of 
their property, whether those questions 
tended to convict them of a criminal 
offence or not. As an instance of the 
impolicy of the rule which enabled par- 
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ties to avoid asking questions tending 
to criminate, he might refer to the sale 
of commissions in the Army.. There 
were questions constantly arising upon 
the payment of over-regulation prices, 
and Messrs. Cox, the Army Agents, 
were examined over and over again, 
but declined to answer, as they were 
not bound to criminate themselves. 
Now, such a system could never have 
arisen but from the fact that the evi- 
dence of what really took place could 
never be obtained. Thus the House 
had to regard those illegal sales as an 
established practice, and the country 
had to pay accordingly. Another pri- 
vilege of defendants was, that their 
husbands or wives, as the case might be, 
could not give evidence against them 
during the continuance of the marriage. 
The Bill had adopted the principle that 
defendants should be competent to give 
evidence in trials for indictable offences, 
if they thought proper. But the Com- 
missioners had not had the courage to 
follow out the principle to its full logical 
extent. Undoubtedly, the great ma- 
jority of the people of this country, and 

robably of that House, recognized that 
it would only be just and right to allow 
prisoners to give evidence. He hoped, 
therefore, that when the Bill went before 
the Grand Committee, that Committee 
would take into its consideration that 
such was the case. He might quote on 
that side the opinion of Mr. Russell Gur- 
ney, than whom, from the great amount 
of his experience as a Criminal Judge, 
there could be no greater authority on 
the subject, given in speaking on the 
Bill of 1878, which was introduced by the 
hon. Gentleman the present Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley). Mr. Gurney said that 
the whole object was the ascertainment 
of the truth, and that the proposals of 
the Bill took away a great burden from 
his mind; for he could not bear that 
any jury should convict a fellow-man 
until all the evidence that it was pos- 
sible to obtain had been thoroughly 
sifted. Mr. Justice Stephen, too, in 
his book, stated that the power of 
giving evidence would be a positive 
assistance to the innocent, and no hard- 
ship to the guilty. The old law had 
been altered in respect of matrimonial 
offences, and the new law was found to 
work well. He (Mr. Inderwick) had 
had especial experience of the working 
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of the system, and never heard any 
objection raised against it. His hon. 
Friend who had just sat down had ob- 
jected to the Amendment on the ground 
that it was un-English. That might be 
so, at the present time, in the sense that 
it was not part of the English law; but 
it had not always been so.. It was for- 
merly the law of this country that ac- 
cused persons might be examined by the 
Judge, and the questions put by the pre- 
siding Judge to the prisoner were gene- 
rally found to assist the innocent. It was 
so in the earliest State trials, in which 
many instances might be found of ques- 
tions addressed to prisoners. It was, how- 
ever, said that an innocent man might, 
by his nervousness or timidity, give the 
impression of guilt, and that an ignor- 
ant man might, in his ignorance, say 
something which might incriminate him- 
self. If he thought so, he should not 


‘introduce such an Amendment; but, 


from his own experience, he believed 
that cross-examination would be in 
favour of an innocent person, for during 
its course it would be able to set right 
any mistake he might have made in 
his direct examination. After all, the 
thing to be considered was the best 
way of arriving at the truth. There was, 
no doubt, a good deal of cross-swearing 
in civil actions, the plaintiff stating one 
thing and the defendant another ; but, 
on the whole, justice was done and the 
truth ascertained. He would place the 
defendant in a criminal action, that was, 
the accused person, in the same position 
as the defendant in a civil suit, and allow 
him to tell his own story. The question- 
ing of a prisoner by the Judge, so as 
to give him an opportunity of making 
his statement on any point with regard 
to which explanation was required, was 
a kind of questioning that would be 
directly in favour of the prisoner, if he 
were innocent. To put the prisoner in 
a criminal suit in precisely the same 
position as a defendant in a civil suit 
would, in the first place, have the effect 
of relieving many innocent persons from 
grave suspicion. The prisoner would 
have the benefit of his cross-examina- 
tion, if he were innocent; and, on the 
other hand, the country would have the 
benefit of it, if the result of the examina- 
tion should terminate in the demonstra- 
tion of his guilt. His view was that the 
prisoner should be put on his oath, and 
examined and cross-examined, when ho 











came up for trial, either before a magis- 
trate or a Judge of Assize. He would 
place the man in the witness-box, and 
not in the dock. He desired to draw 
attention to this circumstance. The Bill, 
in its present shape, provided that the 
accused might be a competent witness 
for himself on his trial. He would not, 
however, delay that step so long, for, in 
his opinion, the time when it was most 
important that a man should be a com- 
petent witness on his own behalf was 
when the charge was first brought 
against him. He would, therefore, allow 
a person charged with a criminal offence 
to give evidence, and make any expla- 
nation he might have, at the earliest 
opportunity—namely, before the magis- 
trates, and before he had time to con- 
coct a story to explain away any sus- 
picions which might attach to him. 
Thus the prisoner would have a good 
chance of escaping the imprisonment 
preliminary to a trial ; for if, on inquiry, 
his statements were found to be true, and 
he could show his innocence, he would, 
of course, be set a liberty at once ; while, 
if he were guilty, the power of the pro- 
secuting counsel to question him would 
often have the effect of preventing him 
from setting up one of those false alibis 
which were a scandal to the administra- 
tion of the law at the present day. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON, inrising 
to move, as an Amendment— 

“That no Billon Criminal Procedure will be 
satisfactory to this House which does not pro- 
vide for the return of the verdict by a majority 
of the jurors; the public interrogation of the 
accused before committal and before conviction ; 
and the assignment of counsel to prisoners,” 
said, he regretted the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General had 
not thought it worth while to explain 
what alterations in the present system 
Her Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to accept; for, in his (Mr. Leighton’s) 
opinion, a subject of this sort ought to 
be brought to the touch of public opinion, 
and not kept wholly in the hands of 
Judges and lawyers. Our laws should 
be brought into harmony with common 
sense. English law was founded not in 
reason, but‘on precedent. Lawyers were 
not jurists. Many Judges, like Mr. 
Justice Lush and Mr. Justice Blackburn, 
who were on the Commission for the 
Codification of the Law, had probably 
never gone into a Criminal Court before 
they were raised to the Judicial Bench ; 
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Few lawyers had ever been present at 
the proceedings before the committing 
magistrates ; still fewer had ever been 
inside a gaol; and, consequently, they 
were unable to realize how helpless 
the position of a prisoner was before 
he was brought to trial. Mr. Justice 
Stephen, whose opinions were in many 
instanees overruled, was the only one of 
the Commissioners who was a jurist and 
criminal lawyer. Many of the defects 
of the present system were stereotyped 
in the Bill—for instance, no real attempt 
was made to amalgamate the Scotch 
and the English Criminal Codes. The 
subject of bail, again, was one which 
required attention, as, under the exist- 
ing law, it was possible for a prosecutor 
to be imprisoned while a prisoner es- 
caped. It had happened that the cap- 
tain of a Russian vessel, robbed of his 
watch the day before his vessel should 
sail, declined to be bound over to pro- 
secute, and was therefore detained in 
prison, while the accused was admitted 
to bail, and absconded; so that when 
the day for the trial came the prosecu- 
tor, who had lost his watch, had been 
imprisoned a fortnight, and the thief 
escaped scot free. Injustice was also 
done by the exclusion of the evidence of 
those who did not understand or ac- 
knowledge the nature of an oath. A 
minister had been waylaid and robbed 
by two members of his congregation, and 
the only witness was a little girl, who, 
as she was attending a board school, did 
not understand the nature of an oath. 
The result was that the case was dis- 
missed for want of evidence. The ques- 
tion of keeping up the distinction be- 
tween felony and misdemeanour was one 
which required to be carefully con- 
sidered. This Bill defined the evidence 
requisite for a committal as evidence 
sufficient to put a man upon his trial. 
Now, clearly this was no definition at 
all; the true test should be whether, in 
the opinion of the magistrates, there 
was evidence sufficient to procure a con- 
viction. Among the omissions from the 
Bill was the absence of a provision for the 
summary punishment for false swearing, 
which would enable that offence to be as 
promptly dealt with as a contempt of 
Court, which was the system in Scotland. 
He now addressed himself to the special 
points of his Amendment. This country 
was quite singular in requiring una- 
nimity on the part of a jury. Elsewhere 
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verdicts were taken of 11 to 1, 8 to 7, 8 
to 4, 6 to 3, and of a bare majority. 
Scotland, France, India, our other Crown 
Colonies — everywhere, in fact, where 
trial by jury existed—the verdict of the 
majority was accepted except in England. 
The unreasonableness of one man on a 
jury was able to control the reason of 11. 

eutham said we obtained unanimity 
by torture, and a verdict was a com- 
promise. Hallam said the law requiring 
unanimity was a relic of barbarism; 
and the verdict of a majority was sup- 
ported by lawyers of the highest emi- 
nence. There was no reason why the 
practice in English Courts of Justice 
should be different to that in other 
Courts of Justice, or to that of public 
Assemblies, or a Bench of Judges, where 
all questions were decided by a majority. 
The Commission appointed by the House 
in 1835 had reported in favour of a 
change in this respect ; and one, at least, 
of the learned Judges who had sat on the 
Commission had aiso thought it neces- 
sary. ‘The present system was founded 
on a misunderstanding of the origin of 
English juries, who were witnesses of 
the facts rather than judges of the evi- 
dence in early times. Neither in Anglo- 
Saxon nor in feudal times was unanimity 
essential. The system of interrogating 
prisoners worked well in Scotland ; until 
recently, it had been practised in Eng- 
land also. The fact was that the modern 
plan of allowing counsel to prisoners 
had virtually closed their mouths. This 
privilege was only permitted as late as 
1836. When a prisoner was obliged to 
defend himself, he was virtually bound 
to answer the evidence brought against 
him, which was a very different thing 
from being defended by counsel, with 
his own mouth conveniently closed. 
Our present system was very unfavour- 
able to poor, illiterate, and undefended 
prisoners. He desired, therefore, to 
permit the interrogation of prisoners, 
but not without the safeguards provided 
by the Scotch law. Then, again, the 
prisoner ought to have a right to see 
the depositions without paying for them. 
If the public examination of the prisoner 
appeared on the depositions, then the 
Judge at the trial would be able to 
understand what was the line of his 
defence, and assist him init. The law 
as it stood now was strongly in favour 
of the rich, the educated, and, it must 
be added, the guilty; and he cordially 
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shared theopinion of Mr. Justice Stephen, 
that the interrogation of prisoners ought 
to be permitted, as giving them the op- 
portunity of establishing their innocence, 
or providing the means of proving their 
guilt. The last part of the Amendment 
related to the assignment of counsel 
to the accused in every case, which, he 
contended, ought to be the invariable 
rule, and should not be done only in 
cases which involved issues of life and 
death. Precisely the same care to secure 
a right verdict should be taken in every 
case; and if the Government and the 
country were too stingy to provide for 
the payment of counsel, counsel should 
be assigned without payment. The hon. 
Gentleman concluded by moving the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
would second the Amendment, because 
he thought the hon. Member (Mr. 
Leighton) had got the right sow by the 
ear, or, he might say, had got several 
right sows by the ear. At the same 
time, he hoped the hon. Member would 
not press the Amendment too far, be- 
cause he (Sir George Campbell) very 
much hoped that this Bill would be 
read a second time; and the effect of the 
Amendment, if carried, would be to de- 
feat the second reading, and thus destroy 
the Bill, the only defect in which was 
that it did not go far enough. 

Tur SPEAKER: Does the hon. Mem- 
ber second the Amendment ? 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, in reply, 
said, that he would second the Amend- 
ment as a matter of principle. From the 
Queen’s Speech, they were led to believe 
that they should have to deal with the 
codification of the Criminal Law ; but, 
after that, it was altered to a Bill deal- 
ing with criminal procedure; and now, 
when it was absolutely introduced, they 
found it only dealt with a fragment of 
that procedure as regarded indictable 
offences, while there were many things 
connected with that subject which were 
of the utmost importance, and which it 
did not touch. He might mention, as 
examples, the constitution of the Courts, 
and of common juries; whether the ver- 
dict of the jury was to be unanimous, 
or by a bare majority, or by what ma- 
jority; how witnesses were to be exa- 
mined; the subject of oaths, and so on. 
In almost all other countries it was not 
considered necessary that 12 jurors 
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should agree. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr, Inderwick) thought that 
the defendant ought to be examined, as 
in civil cases. For his own part, he 
(Sir George Campbell) would very much 
prefer a public examination of the ac- 
cused before committal and before con- 
viction. In regard to the interrogation 
of the accused, when he was appre- 
hended, and in several other respects, 
the Criminal Law of Scotland, as was 
admitted by all who had had any ex- 
perience of its working, was much 
superior to the English law; and in 
England it might be of great advan- 
tage to draw instruction and example 
from the Scotch law. He had spent most 
of his life in India, under a system in 
which the interrogation of the accused 
occupied a most important place, and 
had acted as an Appellate Criminal 
Judge. He almost invariably found 
that, in order to come to an opinion as 
to the nature of a case, about the first 
thing that was asked was—what did the 
accused say? He could testify to the 
fact that, in the interests of the innocent 
man, much more than in the interests 
of the prosecution, it was essential that 
an opportunity should be given to the 
accused of stating his case. In former 
days, while the English criminal pro- 
cedure prevailed in Calcutta, he, as 
Judge of the High Court, tried a case 
of serious robbery of which two persons 
were accused, one or other of whom was 
guilty. One happened to be rich, and 
employed counsel, who defended him 
ably. The other was undefended, and 
apparently totally unable to conduct his 
own defence. To the surprise of the 
clerk he told the interpreter to ask the 
man to state what he had got to say, and 
he burst into so eloquent a defence that 
he was acquitted and the other was 
found guilty. Though he should not 
like to see the accused examined on oath, 
he certainly thought he ought to be 
judicially interrogated, so that he could 
give an explanation of his case; and he 
hoped that matter would be fully con- 
sidered in detail when the Bill was sent 
to the Grand Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “‘ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no Bill on Criminal Procedure will be satis. 
factory to this House which does not provide 
for the return of the verdict by a majority of 
the jurors ; the public interrogation of the ac- 
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cused before committal and before conviction ; 
and the assignment of counsel to prisoners,’ — 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. A. ELLIOT said, he thought the 
Bill under Notice was an important 
measure which might be considered in 
two lights; either in the light of a mea- 
sure to codify the law, or in the light of 
a measure introducing some proposals 
not very numerous, but of a very im- 
portant character. As to the codifica- 
tion part of the Bill, he shared the 
regret of his hon. Friend (Sir George 
Campbell) that it did not go further; 
and he very much regretted the Govern- 
ment had not introduced the very com- 
plete measure to which had been devoted 
an enormous amount of time and trouble 
on the part of some of the ablest lawyers. 
It seemed to him a somewhat strange 
thing that when English lawyers met 
together to consider criminal procedure, 
it did not strike them, as it struck every- 
one acquainted with other systems, that 
it was the enormous cumbersomeness of 
the English system that was so trying 
—the enormous amount of trouble that 
was taken, and with so very little result. 
What happened in the case of murder 
committed in England? Why, first of 
all, there was an inquiry before a Coroner 
and 12 jurors, then the case was inves- 
tigated by a magistrate, afterwards by 
the Grand Jury, consisting generally of 
23 gentlemen, and, finally, by a Judge 
and jury; so that they had, at least, 
something like 50 persons altogether 
inquiring into the one case. In such a 
case in Scotland the preliminary inquiry 
would be by the Public Prosecutor, who 
would go to the scene of the murder, and 
make his own inquiries and examine 
witnesses on the spot, and ask questions 
of the prisoner himself; and after that 
the case would be ripe and ready for the 
final tribunal—a Judge and 15 jurymen. 
The question of the advisability of 
Coroners’ inquiries into such cases had 
often been considered ; and at Liverpool, 
some years ago, the Solicitor General 
recommended the total abolition of such 
inquiries, and he (Mr. Elliot) would 
even go further and say that the Graud 
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Juries as a system might be dispensed 
with. The inconvenience caused to 
jurymen by attendance at Quarter Ses- 
sions, which were held in_ boroughs 
every six weeks, was very great. It 
was, therefore, desirable to consider 
whether some change in the system re- 
quiring their attendance ought not to be 
effected. He should be sorry to say 
anything about the Scottish system 
which would seem to suppose that it 
could be brought wholesale into Eng- 
land ; but with respect to the question 
of public prosecutions, it should be re- 
membered that had been recommended 
by some of the greatest of the English 
Judges; and, in 1874, the Judicature 
Commission reported in favour of the 
system which placed every criminal case 
from the very commencement in the 
hands of Public Prosecutors. There 
were many important changes that re- 
quired making—for instance, with re- 
gard to the examination of prisoners, he 
thought it was desirable not merely that 
the prisoner should be examined before 
the trial, but that he should be examined, 
with proper safeguards, when he was 
before the Judge. Another desirable 
change which had not been adverted to 
in the Bill was the simplification of in- 
dictments. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


* Mr. A. ELLIOT, continuing, said, 
that another matter that required care- 
ful consideration, though of minor im- 
portance, was the question of dealing 
with special juries in criminal cases, as 
it would be extremely undesirable that 
there should be the appearance of hav- 
ing class juries. There were certain 
cases where crimes were committed that 
required close attention on the part of 
the juries, the cases, such as frauds, 
being of a complex and intricate nature. 
Still, he did not approve of the proposals 
that were made in the Bill, as he thought 
it should be provided that only in cases 
of complexity should special juries be 
granted. In this matter, also, they 
might again look across the Border and 
see what was done there. In Scotland 
there were no special juries, but they 
had a mixture of special jurymen on 
every panel, which insured certain men 
being upon each jury who were capable 
of thoroughly understanding the case. 
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Those were all the remarks that he 
would now trouble the House with upon 
the Bill; but he must say he was sur- 
prised at the little interest that was taken 
in such an important subject beyond the 
interest taken in it by legal Gentlemen, 
especially when it was remembered that 
it was a Bill that effected important 
changes, and touched all classes. 

Str R. ASSHETON CROSS said, 
there were very serious changes contem- 
plated by that Bill in the administration 
of the Criminal Law—many of them, he 
thought, very great improvements. For 
instance, he had always thought that 
the Statute limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Quarter Sessions was a very wise 
measure; but he agreed that the juris- 
diction of the Quarter Sessions required 
alteration, and he had not the smallest 
doubt that when the Bill came back 
from the Grand Committee the clauses 
bearing on this point would be very 
much improved. It had always seemed 
to him that the existing law on the sub- 
ject drew a line which satisfied nobody ; 
because, whilst, on the one hand, Quarter 
Sessions had some very difficult cases to 
deal with, on the other hand these 
powers were circumscribed in much 
more trivial matters. There was a new 
provision in the Bill on which he should 
like to make a remark. It was one 
which, although it was ‘contained in 
the Explosive Substances Bill passed the 
other day, would require consideration— 
namely, the power to examine into a 
suspected offence before any person was 
charged at all. That, he thought, in 
many cases might be a very proper pro- 
ceeding to be exercised. At the present 
moment he had forgotten what the prac- 
tice in Scotland was in that respect; but 
his impression was it was the universal 
practice. He did not agree with a re- 
mark recently made by the hon. Member 
opposite (Sir George Campbell), to the 
effect that the Criminal Law of Scotland 
was very much better than that of Eng- 
land; in some respects it was still, if he 
might say so, in a very barbarous state, 
especially the long examinations some- 
times held in the absence of the accused 
person. That, in this country, we should 
not stand at all. He was not quite cer- 
tain whether, as a matter of justice, it 
might not be necessary to introduce 
some safeguards into the preliminary in- 
quiry, in order to protect the interests of 
those who might be suspected, but whq 
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were or innocent. First, with 
regard tothe provision respecting Special 
Juries, he would admit that, in some 
cases, it was necessary to have Special 
Juries; but, on the whole, this proposal 
should be watched with the greatest 
care. No man, simply because he had 
more money than another, ought to 
have the right to be tried by a Special 
Jury; and he should be sorry that the 
notion should get abroad that such a 
man could be tried by a different class of 
people. As to the form of the indict- 
ment, nothing could be more absurd 
than some of the present indictments 
laid before Courts of Justice; and he 
was of opinion that the simpler the in- 
dictment, the better for all parties, and 
especially the prisoner, who had a right 
to know, in as simple and clear a manner 
as possible, what he was going to be 
tried for. As far as the evidence of the 
prisoner was concerned, he was bound 
to say, after great consideration, that he 
had last year entirely come round to the 
feeling that it was wise, under all the 
circumstances, that the prisoner should 
be examined if he chose. He was 
quite aware there was this objection to 
adopting the practice—that if the pri- 
soner said he would rather not be exa- 
mined, it would raise a presumption 
against him; but, on the whole, he 
thought that no one who had had much 
experience in criminal trials could fail 
to be of opinion that it would be for the 
ends of justice that a prisoner should be 
allowed, if he chose, to go into the wit- 
ness box and tell his own story as a 
matter of course. On the whole, he be- 
lieved the practice, in so far as innocent 
prisoners were concerned, would be bene- 
ficial. There was one question only that 
he wanted to ask, and it had reference 
to criminal appeals. In this Code there 
was aprovision giving to the Secretary 
of State a right, on an application made 
to him, practically to exercise the Pre- 
rogative of the Crown, and order a new 
trial. He must say, from his own ex- 
perience at the Home Office, that he was 
afraid that it was a growing practice, in 
connection with criminal trials, to keep 
back evidence, instead of allowing it to 
be sifted in Court, with the view of 
sending it to the Secretary of State 
afterwards, in the hope that it might 
have weight with him. That was a very 
dangerous practice to be allowed to arise, 
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to severe cross-examination in public 
trials, you really would not know where 
the truth lay. He hoped the clause 
would be struck out; and he was glad to 
see that such a clause did not appear in 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, which 
had been introduced the other day by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General. 
Such a provision would expose the Se- 
cretary of State to a pressure which it 
would be absolutely impossible for him 
to resist. ; The Bill was going before one 
of the Grand Committees upstairs, and 
he hoped that after it was there revised 
and overhauled it might become law in 
the course of the present Session. It 
was quite clear that the Bill, as a whole, 
was a step in the right direction; and he 
hoped it would be followed up in future 
Sessions by other steps, so that they 
would have the great Oode brought 
forward by the late Sir John Holker 
treated by degrees, and passed, Session 
by Session, into law. He hoped that a 
small Act would then be passed to say 
that the four Acts should all be treated 
as one, in order that the whole might be 
embodied in one Statute, which anybody 
might be able to see, and which, when 
they saw it, they would be able to under- 
stand. They would then have made an 
enormous stride, which would be of the 
greatest benefit, not only for criminals, 
but the cause of justice. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
wished he could feel as sanguine with re- 
gard to the future of the Bill and the 
other parts of the Code of the late Sir 
John Holker as the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross). He wished he could 
think that the almost absolute indiffer- 
ence with which the House had treated 
this question of Law Reform was an 
augury that these measures were likely 
soon to pass into law. He was afraid it 
simply meant a resolution of the House 
to delegate to the Grand Committee the 
consideration of all questions, not only 
of detail but of principle, connected with 
the Bill. The way in which the House 
had dealt with the question of Law 
Reform was a little disheartening. In 
the case of the Criminal Court of Appeal 
Bill, Members of the Legal Profession 
only took part in the debate, and they 
were rewarded by hearing a Member 
say that no one but lawyers had been 
allowed to speak. On the present occa- 
sion, the lawyers seemed to have taken 
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the hint; and he supposed they would 
be told that nobody, not even the lawyers, 
took any interest in Criminal Law Re- 
form. He hoped the Bill would be 
passed into law that Session; but, at 
the same time, there were two or three 
matters in it deserving of serious con- 
sideration. The clause, providing for 
a magisterial inquiry into crime before 
any person was accused, was a clause of 
a remarkable and valuable character ; 
but it was a curious thing it should be 
allowed to pass through the House on 
second reading practically without any 
discussion at all. He agreed with his 
right hon. Friend that the clause with 
respect to the powers of the Secretary of 
State to order a new trial should be ex- 
punged altogether, on the ground that 
the Secretary of State ought not to 
be constituted a judicial officer. If, 
however, it was allowed to stand, he 
would much rather see the power of 
ordering a new trial vested in the At- 
torney General than in the Secretary of 
State. He should not have risen, how- 
ever, had he not been anxious to state 
the satisfaction with which he had 
listened to the practically unanimous 
opinion of the House that a prisoner in 
a Criminal Court should be examined. 
With one exception, all the speeches 
made in the present debate had been in 
favour of the examination of the pri- 
soner; and now that the principle had 
been supported bythe two Front Benches 
there was every hope that this clause 
would be passed into law. He believed 
there was no matter in which the public 
took more interest than that; and it 
seemed to him that it was the grossest 
wrong to an innocent man, charged with 
a crime, to treat him in the manner in 
which he was treated in this country, 
by preventing him from giving the 
evidence which might bring about his 
acquittal. Now, when an offence was 
committed, the ministers of justice looked 
about for the person who probably com- 
mitted it; they arrested someone upon 
whom suspicion rested by reason of his 
profiting by the crime, or having been 
in the neighbourhood when it was com- 
mitted ; and the moment he was arrested 
his mouth was practically closed, and he 
was not allowed to give the evidence 
which might clear himself from the 
charge, and help to bring it home to the 
guilty person. He had, in the course 
of his experience, seen numerous hard 
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cases of this sort. He hoped that that 
was the last time on which that subject 
might be dealt with controversially ; and, 
if for that reason only, he trusted that 
the present Bill might be added to the 
Statute Book. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it was quite plain 
that, although the Bill had received the 
sanction of the Criminal Code authorities, 
it would require considerable attention 
on the part of the Standing Commit- 
tee. Before the Bill was read a second 
time, he should like the hon. and learned 
Attorney General to give his views on 
Part VIII., which dealt with appeals. 
It contained an entirely independent 
Code, and was wholly inconsistent with 
the Bill relating to Criminal Appeals. 
He should like his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General to state 
whether it was the intention of the Go- 
vernment to drop all the clauses in that 
part, and satisfy themselves in that 
respect with the Bill now before the 
Committee upstairs. Otherwise, he 
thought the position they took up in 
the matter was somewhat inconsistent. 
He wished also to ask him to clear up 
any misunderstanding or uncertainty 
that might exist in the minds of hon. 
Members as to what were the intentions 
of the Government in regard to Clause 
122, which gave power to the Secretary 
of State to order a new trial. With 
regard to it, he must say that he agreed 
with his right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross) in hoping that that sec- 
tion would be abandoned. The Bill, how- 
ever, contained some very important 
proposals; and he felt bound to con- 
gratulate the Government on presenting 
an intelligible series of provisions regu- 
lating the appointment of special juries 
in criminal cases and a change of venue. 
He could not conclude without saying a 
word on the point of receiving the evi- 
dence of the accused. He had been for 
along time in favour of that reform, 
and he believed that public opinion was 
quite ripe for the change, and that it 
would be productive of great advantage. 
He was glad to find that the Bill had 
not encountered any substantial hostile 
criticism, and he trusted that it might 
be tested upstairs, and passed into law 
before the end of the present Session. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, the question had 
been asked by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Rye (Mr. Inder- 
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wick) why the Government had not 
introduced the Code as a whole? In 
answer to the question, he (the Attorney 
General) must say that his view was 
that it would be useless to do so, with 
any hopes of passing it through in one 
Session, or, indeed, to pass it through 
the Standing Committee. It contained 
something like 550 clauses, dealing with 
a vast number of subjects of the greatest 
importance, in which deep interest was 
taken, and on which much debate was 
to be expected. On the other hand, he 
had found that there was a general con- 
sent to the introduction of the Code in 
parts. That being granted, he thought 
it much better to take the procedure part 
first, for it stood more apart from the 
other sections of the Code than any other 
one section, and that was the reason why 
the present Bill was brought forward. 
His right hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) had referred to the work 
which would have to be done by the 
Committee upstairs. There was, no 
doubt, much to be done; but the amount 
of work which would have to be done in 
dealing with the whole Code was much 
greater than any hon. Member was aware 
of. He wished to draw attention to 
several matters which had been referred 
to. He found that from the Press and 
other quarters he was receiving nothing 
but condemnation for his arrogance in 
proposing to make any alterations in 
the proposals of the Commission. He 
therefore thought it best to lay before 
the House the work of the Judges, 
endorsed as that work was by his late 
lamented Friend Sir John Holker. But 
he felt sure that the Grand Committee 
would have to spend great labour in 
bringing the Bill into its final form. He 
adhered, as loyally as he could, to the 
form of the Bill as it left the Commission, 
especially as it was a legacy from the 
late Government. He hoped, considering 
the spirit in which he felt sure the Com- 
mittee would approach the consideration 
of the Bill, that a great advance would 
speedily be made in the way of codifi- 
cation. When, however, the details were 
considered, it would, no doubt, be found 
necessary to make many alterations; 
but, great as was the labour he saw 
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hon. Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) and the right 
hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University (Mr. Gibson) with regard to 
the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill, he 
would observe that he had always hoped 
that the provisions of that Bill might 
form part of a Criminal Code. But he 
had found it impracticable to incorpo- 
rate it in the Bill for the establishment 
of that Code; and therefore it was that 
he thought he would have been blame- 
able if he had not put to the House 
itself the Court of Criminal Appeal Bill. 
It established a principle—that of an 
appeal of right—upon which the House 
was entitled to express an opinion. That 
was why the two Bills had been brought 
forward. But he hopped it would be 
possible to deal with both Bills together 
in Committee ; and when the latter Bill 
had been settled in Committee, he should 
propose, if it were practicable, to incor- 
porate it with the Bill under discussion. 
If, however, for any reason that were 
not possible, he should, of course, re- 
serve the right to deal with the Appeal 
Bill separately, and not incorporate it 
in the Code Bill. To the suggestion that 
the question whether an appeal should 
be allowed should be left to the Secretary 
of State and the officials at the Home 
Office, he thought there were many 
objections. It might be said that the 
discretion would be exercised for political 
purposes ; then, again, the duties of the 
Home Office were already so heavy that 
it was most undesirable to lay such a 
burden upon it. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Beaumaris (Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd) objected to the accused 
being asked to give evidence. But that 
question was virtually settled by the 
almost unanimous opinion which had 
been expressed in favour of the prin- 
ciple. It was a more difficult matter to 
decide whether the evidence of the ac- 
cused should be received at the magis- 
trate’s inquiry, or at a later stage of the 
proceedings. That, however, was a 
matter for the Committee. In Scotland, 
the examination took place at the pre- 
liminary investigation. But it should 
not be forgotten that there the magis- 
trates were all trained lawyers. In this 
country, before unpaid lay magistrates, 
the greater part of whom were with 
little, if any, knowledge of the rules 
of evidence, considerable danger might 
attend the practice. He did not think the 
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suggestion of the hon. Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Leighton) to incorporate 
English and Scotch law in one Code was 
feasible, as they were two entirely dif- 
ferent systems of law; and such an 
operation could not be carried out until 
they were somewhat more assimilated 
than was the case at present. As to 
the question whether the verdict of the 
jury should be unanimous or by a 
majority, he was inclined to think that 
the time had not yet come for departing 
from the principle of a unanimous ver- 
dict. The feeling of this country still 
seemed to be in favour of requiring the 
unanimity of a jury for the conviction 
of a prisoner, though much might be 
said in favour of the verdict of the 
majority. With Judges of such high 
character as we possessed, and with the 
tendency to show the utmost fairness 
to the accused shown by the almost 
invariable assignment of counsel, no 
fear need be entertained of the working 
of the Bill, which, he hoped, would be 
moulded into an effectual and intelligible 
measure by the labours of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. O’DONNELL contended that the 
effect of referring this and other Bills to 
Grand Committees was to prevent any- 
thing like full discussion on the second 
reading. The House was not even to 
be provided with an adequate view of 
the Government policy, because it ap- 

eared that the Ministry would only 
bind themselves to what was accepted 
by the majority of a Grand Uommittee. 
Even the rooms in which the Grand 
Committees met provided for the ex- 
clusion of the majority of the House, 
for not more than 20 Gentlemen who 
were not Members of the Committees 
could find accommodation in them. 
These facts presented a state of affairs 
both unfair to the House and dangerous 
to the interests of the country. It was 
understood, on the adoption of the Grand 
Committee system, that the House would 
be favoured with a full exposition of the 
policy of the Government in reference to 
a Bill that was to be so referred; and 
this Bill was not second in importance 
to any that was to be so dealt with. Of 
course, the House would have to discuss 
afterwards many points that would be 
supposed to be settled in a small room 
from which the majority were excluded. 
Standing as he was on the banks of the 
Thames, where so many undiscovered 
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crimes remained unavenged, he was not 
likely to place any obstacle in the way of 
perfecting the instruments of justice ; 
but he considered that many of the 
changes made by the Bill demanded the 
attention of every lover of fair play and 
liberty. He was in favour of an im- 
proved system of discovering and punish- 
ing real crime; but that was a dif- 
ferent thing from investing officials 
with such powers of inquisition and 
torture as might, under the Bill, be in- 
flicted upon a witness suspected by a 
magisterial official. The Rill included 
some of the most dangerous provisions 
passed for a limited period in excep- 
tional circumstances in a Coercion Bill 
for Ireland. Before such formidable 
possibilities of grinding tyranny and 
oppression to be exercised by irrespon- 
sible officials upon the humblest and 
most defenceless class of the community 
became law, they demanded the most 
careful scrutiny, for a self-governing 
country like Great Britain, and still 
more for Ireland, where public opinion 
was powerless to restrain excess of au- 
thority, and appeal to England was of 
little avail. With the wholesale powers 
of arrest given by the Bill, the entire 
area of a country might be enmeshed 
within the hasty suspicions of a magis- 
trate or of a police official; and if such a 
system were aided by the stimulus of 
police rewards, and the manufactured 
evidence of informers, there was the 
most formidable prospect of the worst 
kind of tyranny. The proposal to allow 
accused persons to give evidence might 
be a very wise innovation, and one that 
might be permitted as far as their own 
cases were concerned ; but when so novel 
a principle was introduced as the power 
of undefined and irresponsible inquisi- 
tion, none, however unacquainted with 
the working of the system in foreign 
countries, could fail to perceive the dan- 
gers that might arise fromit. In France 
at this moment there was a general out- 
cry against the laxity of juries, and their 
tendency either to acquit or to find 
extenuating circumstances—a tendency 
produced mainly by the feeling in the 
Freneh mind against the inquisitorial 
Saag soe which were virtually now to 
e introduced into England. He trusted 
that English law would not be deprived 
of any of its proverbial fair play; but 
the Bill seemed likely to destroy the 
ancient spirit of justice that had flourished 
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for 40 generations hitherto, for the sake 
of imitating the despotic Continental 
system; and how would the Bill work 
in Ireland, where the people had already 
no confidence in the just administration 
of the law? Given an unscrupulous 
Public Prosecutor, policemen eager for 
rewards, a packed jury, and an Attor- 
ney General recently promoted to the 
Bench, all the materials were present 
for a judicial murder which must ine- 
vitably enlist the whole moral conscious- 
ness of the country against the adminis- 
tration of the law. Surely it would be 
better to let 99 guilty persons escape, 
than to convict one really innocent per- 
son in cases where the evidence was not 
clear and conclusive. He did not wish 
to deal with current events; but, at the 
time of the Fenian trials in 1867, the 
accused Fenians, who, except that they 
took illegal measures to overthrow the 
Government of England, were men in 
every respect of the utmost morality, 
honour, and probity, men of character 
as unstained as those of the knights of 
romance, stigmatized the evidence of the 
Crown witnesses as horrible and un- 
scrupulous perjury. Witnesses might 
come in the night and whisper in the 
ear of the Inspector of police their sus- 
picions against Irish politicians, whose 
honourable opposition to the Govern- 
ment had singled them out for official 
hostility. Under the Bill, the Inspector 
might set on foot inquisitorial proceed- 
ings, and might cause not only the 
accused man to be arrested, but others 
also; and when they declared they had 
no evidence to give, might sentence them 
to week after week and month after 
month of imprisonment, till the dark 
cell, as real and as cruel as any mediaval 
torture, enfeebled the power, the will, 
and the constitution of the victims, and 
forced from them the very evidence 
which the prosecutors wished, whether 
it were true or false. The course taken 
by the Government in respect to this 
Bill, in excluding it from the general 
consideration of the House and referring 
it to a Grand Committee was such as to 
render it necessary for a combination of 
Members to be formed to consider the 
Bill carefully on those points which were 
dangerous to public and private liberty, 
and those points would be so considered 
sertatim at another stage. That con- 
sideration of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, in his opinion, had failed to 
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bestow upon it. Under the Bill the 
system of judicial procedure would be 
assimilated to that of the most despotic 
countries; and the House ought to have 
heard from Her Majesty’s Government 
some statement with regard to safe- 
guards to be provided against such an 
infringement of the liberty of the sub- 
ject. He therefore protested against a 
measure of the kind becoming the law 
of the land. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER said, that, in 
his opinion, the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had strangely 
misrepresented the provisions of the 
Bill, and conjured up imaginary evils 
which were likely to result from its 
enactment, but which had no foundation 
in fact. For instance, he (Mr. Hinde 
Palmer) could not find, from one end of 
the Bill to the other, anything which 
resembled the examination of a prisoner 
by a Juge d’ Instruction in France. He 
would have opposed the Billasstrenuously 
as the hon. Member for Dungarvan was 
inclined to do, if he thought that any of 
the evils alluded to were likely to arise 
under it. On the contrary, however, he 
found in it provisions as favourable to 
persons charged with criminal offences 
as it was possible to devise. With re- 
gard to the power of examining a 
prisoner, it must be remembered that 
this was optional; and considering the 
high authority, such as that of Sir 
James Stephen and others, which sup- 
ported the proposal, he could not antici- _ 
pate any evil results. On the contrary. 
he believed that the provision which 
allowed an accused person’ to be exa- 
mined, if he so desired, would be as 
much to the advantage of the accused as 
to the benefit of the prosecution. Again, 
he did not think it possible for the 
House to consider the details of such a 
Bill as the present with any good result. 
Indeed, he had always regarded the 
House as a very inefficient instrument 
for criticism of that character, and he 
believed its reference to the Grand Com- 
mittee would have a good result. It 
would, in his opinion, tend to make it a 
perfect and complete measure; and 
when the Bill came down from that 
Committee, should it be found to con- 
tain any vital and fundamental prin- 
ciples which offended against public or 
private liberty, or that it tended in any 
degree to interfere with the fair trial of 
a prisoner, it could be reconsidered on 
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Report, and Amendments introduced. 
He hoped, therefore, that the second 
reading of the Bill would receive the 
support of the House, and that it would 
be sent to the Grand Committee. He 
considered the Bill a most earnest at- 
tempt on the part of the Government to 
consolidate and amend a portion of the 
Criminal Law, and he should vote in 
support of the second reading. 

Mr. MAYNE said, he could not help 
giving expression to the greatest feeling 
of surprise he had experienced, during 
the short time he had been in that House, 
at its emptiness, when a Bill so im- 
magi both to Irish and English Mem- 

ers was under consideration. It was a 
measure which dealt with the liberties of 
the people in a fashion they had not been 
dealt with for centuries; and it was no 
use for hon. Members to shirk the re- 
sponsibility of dealing with its obnoxious 
principles by referring it to a Grand 
Committee, on which a large number of 
them had no seat. A questionable por- 
tion of the measure was that which made 
persons not accused of anything more 
serious than of being possible witnesses, 
liable to becommitted to prison from week 
to week without, as it seemed, any limit 
whatever. Another innovation was that 
against which the Amendment he had 
placed upon the Paper was directed— 
namely, the system of packing of juries. 
His experience of judicial proceedings 
in Ireland had led him to propose that 
Amendment, for he had seen respectable 
jurors ordered to stand aside by a minor 
Government official in a very incon- 
siderate manner. That course of pro- 
ceeding had given very grave dissatis- 
faction in Ireland, and particularly in 
Dublin, especially as it was done on no 
other ground, apparently, than that of 
religious belief. It was only recently 
that the system had become objection- 
able; because it was unnecessary, so 
long as jury packing was possible under 
the law existing up to 1871. Upto that 
time jury packing had been elevated 
almost to the dignity of a science ; it had, 
indeed, come to such a state that the 
Government of the country could not fail 
to see that the confidence of the public 
in Ireland was completely alienated. 
Consequently, in 1871, Lord O’Hagan 
introduced a Bill on the subject, and, in 
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doing so, said— 


“On one of those unfortunate party trials 
which occasionally occurred in Ireland, there | 
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was a challenge to the array, which succeeded, 
on the ground that the first 70 named on the 
panel were Protestants, and that, while the panel 
consisted of 250 names, 202 were Protestants, 
and only 48 Roman Catholics.” 

He also said that— 


“Such a state of things was monstrous and 
inconsistent with decent administration of jus- 
tice.” 


And added that— 


“Tf the objects of the Bill introduced were 
gained, he was persuaded that the Government 
would thereby inspire the people of Ireland with 
a confidence in the administration of justice in 
that country.”—(3 Hansard, [206] 1033-4.) 


The Bill, which he might remind the 
House was supported or introduced by 
almost the same Government as was now 
in Office, was passed, and it did inspire 
the people with confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Jury packing 
was stopped for atime; but they now 
had evidence that it might be brought 
about and practised in other ways than 
that which was stopped by the Bill of 
Lord O’Hagan. Recently, owing to a 
difficulty in criminal cases, a new system 
of tactics had been adopted. The diffi- 
culty was, not to get juries ready to 
convict, but to procure evidence of a 
sufficiently satisfactory character to 
satisfy a conscientious jury. And the 
difficulty had been overcome in some 
cases, apparently, by such a systen of 
selection as succeeded in placing 12 men 
in the jury box that were supposed, in 
the matter of evidence, to be easily 
satisfied. It was a mere restoration of 
the old system of jury manipulation; a 
system which ordered a respectable gen- 
tleman like Mr. Leetch to stand aside 
—a gentleman whom the Government 
made a magistrate, while their minor 
official ordered him, as a juror, to stand 
aside in Green Street. It would have 
been better to have abolished trial by 
jury altogether in political cases; better, 
as the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had said, to let 99 guilty 
escape than to convict an innocent per- 
son in cases where the evidence was 
not clear. In seven cases recently 
tried in Dublin, 56 jurors were neces- 
sary; and, of these 56, 47 were Pro- 
testants, and only nine Roman Catholics. 
The first jury was composed of Protes- 
tants entirely; the second, of 11 Pro- 
testants and one Jew; the third, fourth, 
and fifth, of all Protestants, and so on. 
The result was a state of things almost 














worse than that condemned by Lord 
O’Hagan; there had been an outery 
from all classes of society, especially in 
Dublin, against it, and at no time had 
public confidence in the carrying on of 
judicial proceedings at Green Street been 
so estranged and alienated as at the 
present. They might well omit from 
the Bill a power which had been so 
greatly abused, and it would still have 
the purpose and effect intended. There 
was a provision in the Bill by which 
these juries were to be drawn by ballot; 
and it was clear that the arrangement by 
which jurors were to be drawn out of a 
box, having their names written on a 
piece of card-board, was made in order 
that a jury might be obtained in that 
way who would be perfectly indifferent 
between the prosecutor and the accused. 
But that power of balloting would be 
neutralized if the power of selecting after 
the ballot was retained in the Bill. If 
he were in Order, he desired to move, 
by way of Amendment— 

‘That it is inexpedient to include in any 
measure for the reform of criminal procedure 
any provision enabling a prosecutor in a criminal 
case to order a Juror brought to the Book to 
stand aside.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: I must inform the 
hon. Member for Tipperary that he can- 
not move his Amendment, the House 
having already negatived the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Shropshire (Mr. Leighton). Therefore 
the only Question before the House is 
the Motion that the Bill be now read a 
second time. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, in his opi- 
nion, it would be the duty of every Irish 
Member, at every stage in the Bill, to 
register his protest against a Bill which 
they regarded as being simply a Coercion 
Bill under a dishonest disguise, and, 
moreover, a Ooercion Bill in perpetuity. 
He could see nothing in the Bill in the 
direction of Legal Reform, nothing that 
anybody would think worth doing, ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Proviso for admitting 
a prisoner to speak for himself. . It pro- 
posed to invest every police magistrate 
with powers that in old times would 
not have been intrusted to a King. 
He might summon any man whom a 
malicious constable might choose to sus- 
pect that evidence could be squeezed out 
—summon him without any information 
in writing or upon oath, and he might 
have a witness locked up in prison, if 
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he was considered unlikely to turn up to 
give evidence, and he could find no 
provision for allowing legal assistance 
to a witness arrested and crosshackled 
in that way, though the object of his exa- 
mination was to inveigle him into state- 
ments upon which a charge affecting, 
perhaps, his life, might afterwards be 
founded, and he might be locked up 
until ‘‘he did what he was required to 
do.” What was there in the secrecy of 
the Star Chamber more odious than 
that? Such things might appear con- 
venient and acceptable just now, because 
they would be used only against Ireland 
and Irishmen in England. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) interposing, said, he was 
sure the hon. Member did not wish to 
misrepresent the law; but he must re- 
mind him that the clause referring to 
the detention of a witness provided for 
the remand of a prisoner in the par- 
ticular case of refusal to produce certain 
documents. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, the clause was 
entitled, “‘ Witness refusing to be exa- 
mined,” and that was the penalty there- 
in prescribed for non-compliance. As 
long as inquiries such as they had 
had in Dublin Castle continued to pro- 
duce informers and victims, at a time 
when the public temper was whetted for 
such things, he supposed there was not 
much use in asking whether the end 
justified the means. If the Bill suc- 
ceeded in putting obnoxious Irishmen 
within the grasp of the law by fair 
means or by foul, if it patched up 
against them anything like a decent 
presumption, few people would look 
into the machinery by which the Act 
was worked. But it was this very state 
of the public mind—this eagerness to 
break down conspiracy by hook orcrook— 
which made this the most inopportune of 
all moments to introduce into the law of 
England changes of the most violent and 
revolutionary character. But the proceed- 
ings before a justice were only the pre- 
liminaries to the work of breaking down, 
destroying, and infringing a man’s right 
of trial before his peers. There was 
searcely a clause in the Bill, from the 1st 
to the Sth, that did not strike at one or 
other of the rights of the people. Itwasa 
matter of remote interest to Englishmen 
whether an Attorney General should, or 
should not, have a right of instituting a 
prosecution at Bar before the Court of 
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Queen’s Bench, or whether a person 
committed for trial in some distant part 
of England should be brought up here 
to be tried. But, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, the Bill meant that any man 
who was formidable to the Government 
was first to be bullied and threatened at 
one of those secret inquiries before an 
under servant of the Crown, and then 
be sent for trial before one of the tri- 
bunals which the Crown could always 
pack to carry out its wishes. The Court 
of Queen’s Bench in Ireland was always 
kept packed with the promoted prose- 
cutors and politieal allies of the Govern- 
ment; and a Dublin Special Jury of 
landlords and Castle tradesmen would 
be more or less than human if they were 
not obsequious servants of the Crown. 
Perhaps the very worst clause in the Bill 
was the 72nd, which provided that, if 
several persons combined with a common 
intention to prosecute any unlawful pur- 
pose, and to assist each other therein, 
each of them should be held to be a 
party in the prosecution of such eommon 
purpose to any offence, the commission 
of which was or ought to have been 
known as a probable consequence of 
such combination. The Crown thought 
the purpose of the Land League was 
unlawful; and, in 1880, prosecuted the 
hon. Member for the City of Cork (Mr. 
Parnell) for conspiracy on account of 
his connection with it, although, 18 
months afterwards, a responsible Minis- 
ter of the Crown declared that the Land 
League was a most useful and lawful or- 
ganization. The jury disagreed with the 
Crown on that occasion; but, struck as 
juries would be in Ireland under this Bill 
and under the Crimes Act, what course 
could an Irish Nationalist pursue which 
they would not declare unlawful at the 
dictation of the Crown. If the Bill 
passed, it seemed to him that every 
public man in Ireland had only the 
choice of withdrawing altogether from 
public life, or doing what possibly some 
hot-headed persons might do, taking 
refuge in the safer secret organizations. 
Again, some furtive little words in 
another clause proposed to embody, for 
the first time in a British Statute, the 
monstrous Judge-made doctrine laid 
down in the case of ‘The Queen ». 
Duffy,” that, no matter how scandalous 
the conduct of a servant of the Crown, 
if he gave the criticism of his conduct 
the nickname of “seditious libel,’ the 
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man who commented on it was precluded 
from proving the truth of the libel, 
though he would be perfectly free to do 
so in the case of any individual who 
was not salaried by the Crown. There 
was one class of Nationalists who held 
that such Bills as this were of the great- 
est service to the Irish cause, because 
they increased the determination of the 
people to make England let go her grip. 
But, however that might be, the Irish 
people were not likely to be particularly 
terrified, whether schemes of coercion 
were laid for three years or 300. Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland had been one un- 
broken Coercion Act. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen thought the 
results satisfactory. What he wanted 
the House to understand was that, in 
passing this Bill, they laid down the 
principle, and avowed it to the world, 
that as long as England ruled Ireland, 
she would rule it by a power more de- 
tested than the sword, by the official’s 
secret and malicious whisper, and by 
the swearer’s oath. They would also 
imprint in the Statute Book principles 
of law that were new to it, and which 
they would rather cut off their right 
hand than pass, if they thought they 
would be used against Englishmen, as, 
perhaps, they were willing enough that 
they should be used against Irishmen. 
Mr. M‘COAN said, that he had not 
heard the whole of the speech of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
O’Brien); but from what he had heard 
he thought a good deal of it was irrele- 
vant. ‘The hon. Member apparently had 
forgotten the fact that the Bill had for its 
object, not so much the making of new 
law, as the codification and simplification 
of the existing law. Besides, he seemed 
also to forget that this was a Bill for the 
United Kingdom; and therefore English 
and Scotch Members would have as good 
reason to take exception, if there was 
anything objectionable in it, as Irish 
Members. The hon. Member discovered 
a new grievance in Clause 72; but if he 
would read it, he would find there was 
nothing new in it, and that it was simply 
a reproduction of the present Law of 
Conspiracy, for if persons combined for 
&@ common purpose and committed an 
illegal offence, each of them was guilty 
of the offence committed by the other. 
Similarly, Clause 78 only reproduced 
the old existing law, as stated in the 


case of ‘The Queen v. Duffy.” The 
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only thing that appeared to be new in 
the Bill was that part proposing to give 
a prisoner the opportunity of stating his 
own case, and the greatest of the autho- 
rities were in favour of such a proposal 
as that; and, for his own part, he (Mr. 
M‘Ooan) considered it an improvement. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
(Mr. M‘Coan), in reading Clause 78— 
the Conspiracy Clause—had made a de- 
liberate and a most significant omission. 
He referred, indeed, to that part of it 
which said that, if several persons com- 
bined with common intention to prose- 
cute any unlawful purpose, and assist 
each other therein, each of them was a 
party to any offence committed in the 
——— of such unlawful purpose. 

ut the hon. Member omitted that part 
of the clause which said— 

“The commission of which offence was, or 

ought to have been known, as a probable con- 
sequence of such combination.” 
That was something new in the law of 
England and Ireland, because a person 
under the clause might be innocent of a 
criminal intention; but, unless he was a 
prophet, and gifted with Divine inspira- 
tion, he might find himself within its 
provisions. Was it honest, then—was it 
fair—that the hon. Member should have 
suppressed that portion of the clause ? 

Mr. M‘COAN: That is a charge of 
bad faith. I did not read the last part 
of the clause, because it is sufficiently 
plain that it is not new law. It is simply 
the re-enactment of that already in ex- 
istence. It assumes that a man is 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: A prophet. 
A man would, no doubt, be aware of 
the probable consequences of his act if 
he fired a shot at a man; but here the 
proposal was to fix him with liability 
for the language and acts of other 
people. He wondered that Englishmen 
should, even in the time of panic, pass 
such legislation; but, in their hope of 
crushing out Irish nationality, they were 
ready to destroy public liberty and public 
right. But the fact was that England 
would not be able to keep Ireland in 
slavery without suffering for it terribly 
herself. He looked upon the Bill as 
another illustration of the decadence in 
England of that love of public freedom 
which had been for so long the boast 
and glory of the country. 

Mr. BRYCE said, that, in his opinion, 
those who had looked so long for Law 
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Reform might congratulate themselves 
on seeing the great work of codification 
at last taken in hand. He hoped that, 
by the end of the Session, the Bill would 
become law, and that the Government 
would to able to have the satisfaction 
of seeing the first step in so great a task 
completed. He wished to remind the 
House of the debt which was owed in 
this matter to the Attorney General of the 
late Government. If there was one man 
more than another who cared about im- 
proving the law of this country, making 
it just, intelligible, and accessible, it was 
the late Lord Justice Holker, of whom, 
having had the privilege of a long and 
intimate friendship, he might truly say 
that his great legal acumen was not 
more remarkable than his ardent love of 
justice. There were two points to which 
he (Mr. Bryce) wished to draw the atten- 
tion of the House. The first related to 
the scope of the Bill. It dealt with in- 
dietable offences only. He would sug- 
gest that it be extended to offences dealt 
with summarily, in order that the pro- 
cedure in both cases might be identical. 
Otherwise great perplexity would ensue, 
for if the Bill passed as it stood, Quarter 
Sessions would be acting sometimes 
under the new law, and sometimes under 
the old law. The other point was as to 
the examination of the prisoner ; and, as 
regarded it, he thought it would be de- 
sirable that an examination of accused 
persons should take place before they 
were committed for trial. Where, asin 
Scotland, an opportunity was in this 
way always afforded to a prisoner to 
clear himself of the charge against him 
if he could, the prosecution of an inno- 
cent man would be often avoided. He 
also thought it would be an advantage, 
if the prisoner could be called as a wit- 
ness by the prosecution, instead of being 
only examined for the defence, a_pro- 
vision being, of course, inserted that he 
was entitled not to answer questions put 
by the prosecutor unless he liked. The 
process of a preliminary examination of 
a prisoner before the Sheriff had never 
been abused in Scotland ; and he thought 
it would be a desirable feature to import 
into the English procedure, because it 
was not only a valuable means for the 
discovery of guilt, but also one by which 
an innocent man might free himself of a 
charge. At all events, that part of the 
Scotch procedure well deserved the con- 
sideration of the House. The proposal 
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as to this examination ought to be con- 
sidered in the light of the experience 
of Scotland rather than in that of France, 
where it was well known that the power 
of repeatedly and severely cross-examin- 
ing the accused permitted to the Juge 
@ Instruction was sometimes abused. 
Mr. GORST said, he thought it was 
hard that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General should bear 
the brunt of the accusation, made from a 
certain quarter of the House, that the 
Bill was conceived in such a spirit as ifit 
were some deep-laid plot on the part of 
the Government to undermine the liber- 
ties of the Irish or the English people. 
As a matter of fact, it was originally 
drawn in 1878, long before the recent 
arrests which had taken placo in Ireland 
had caused the present state of feeling 
there. It was then, in 1879, considered 
by a Commission of Judges, and sub- 
stantially the present measure was 
settled by that Committee. He (Mr. 
Gorst) had enjoyed the friendship and 
confidence of the late Lord Justice 
Holker, than whom no man could be 
more jealous to preserve the liberties of 
all his fellow-subjects, and more anxious 
to prevent injustice being inflicted upon 
any human being. He did not deny 
that some of the clauses were open to 
criticism, and he should give his best 
efforts in Committee to amend them. 
He would further say that, if there were 
any elements which required amendment 
on account of their possibly working in- 
justice to either Englishmen or Irish- 
men, they were present through inad- 
vertence and not of design, and he was 
sure the Committee would do their best 
to eliminate them from the Bill. For 
hisown part, he shared the view already 
expressed by several hon. Members that 
it was the amendment of procedure an- 
terior to the trial which was especially 
required, and in that respect the Criminal 
Law of England was inferior to the law 
of all other European countries. With 
respect to it, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Bryce) that we might with advantage 
borrow from the Scotch criminal system. 
He did not, however, agree altogether 
with the hon. Member’s remarks about 
French procedure. The preliminary in- 
vestigation anterior to the trial was, in 
France, conducted with fairness and 
consideration to the prisoner. It was 


only in the proceedings at the trial that 
Mr. Bryce 
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the French system was open to the ani- 
madversions which had been passed on 
it. He thought the method employed 
in Germany for the investigation of 
criminal offences would avoid all the 
errors of the Scotch and French systems, 
and be more in accordance with English 
notions of justice to the accused. In 
Germany, at the preliminary examina- 
tion, which was undertaken by a Judge, 
for the purpose of investigating the truth 
of the case, the accused was invited to 
make any defence or explanation which 
he might desire to submit; and it was 
the duty of the Judge not only to call 
for evidence for the prosecution, but also 
to summon before him and examine 
every witness who, in his opinion, would 
prove the innocence of the prisoner. 
Those points, he thought, we might 
with advantage imitate. He trusted 
that the Representatives of Irish con- 
stituencies would believe that there was 
no desire in the framers or supporters of 
the Bill to interfere in any way with 
their rights and liberties. 

Dr. COMMINS said, he fully agreed 
in the concluding observation of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
just sat down (Mr. Gorst), that there 
was no deep-laid plot against either 
English or Irish liberties in the Bill, 
although he could not see in it an object 
at all worthy of the admiration which 
the hon. and learned Member, as one of 
its authors, naturally entertained towards 
it. He could not help entertaining the 
thought that it hardly realized the deep 
and earnest expectations which had been 
so prominently entertained of it, more 
especially when consideration was given 
to the high authorities on the Commis- 
sion to which it was referred, for care 
had not been taken to get rid of errors 
of procedure that often led to great 
injustice. For instance, prisoners were 
not protected against examination by 
policemen, whose eagerness to obtain 
admissions of guilt was in proportion to 
the weakness of a case; and nothing 
was done to mitigate the harshness with 
which untried prisoners were treated. 
They were treated as guilty before they 
were tried; and it would be necessary 
to introduce something into the Bill to 
remedy the unjust state of things which 
now existed in that respect. Then, 
again, juries were paid for trying trivial 
cases in Civil Courts; but no compensa- 
tion was given to jurors who tried cri- 
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minal cases, Further than that, as to 
the trial itself, very glaring errors re- 
mained ; and he had looked in vain 
throughout the Bill in order to find out 
whether there was any adequate pro- 
vision made for recording criminal trials, 
so as to facilitate any proceedings that 
might be desired to be taken on appeal. 
In the French and Scotch procedure 
every word was recorded, and could be 
referred to whenever it was necessary. 
In the present Bill, it was true, there 
was to be a ‘‘Crown Book,” in which 
the substance of the proceedings was to 
be entered; but, for all practical pur- 
poses, there might as well be no record 
at all. Again, a man might be put on 
his trial and punished, and then it might 
be discovered that he had been the 
victim of a conspiracy or a mistake; 
and yet, for all the sufferings which 
might be inflicted on a man, he was not 
entitled to one farthing damages. Take 
the case of Edmund Galley, or of Habron, 
who were condemned to death, and, 
after the commutation of the sentence, 
had to undergo penal servitude. Surely 
that might now be amended, and some 
provision made whereby a solatium 
might be given in such cases. The 
Proviso that prisoners should be allowed 
to make a statement in their own de- 
fence would expose them to a vindictive 
cross-examination, and might prove a 
very doubtful boon, for nothing would 
prevent a police officer in secret subject- 
ing an untried person to an examina- 
tion, which would vary according to the 
character of the officer. There was one 
thing about the Bill that he did not 
like—namely, that there seemed to run 
through it a kind of inquisitorial spirit, 
bringing into the English law, for the 
first time, the principles of the Inqui- 
sition—a determination, per fas et nefas, 
to obtain a verdict. There seemed a 
straining to get rid of those forms of 
the law which were the greatest bul- 
warks of innocence against malicious 
and unfounded prosecutions, and to get 
rid of them in those cases where the 
preservation of the forms might be ser- 
viceable to the accused person. The un- 
limited discretion proposed to be given 
to the Attorney General to change the 
venue he also thought would sometimes 
be cruel and oppressive in its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that his obser- 
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vations would be more appropriate to 
the Committee stage of the Bill than to 
that of the second reading. 

Dr. COMMINS, while bowing to the 
correction of the Chair, said, that he 
took the course he had for the purpose 
of showing that the measure was an ill- 
drawn one, which would by no means 
improve our present Criminal Law. If 
it passed into law as it was, untried pri- 
soners would be subjected to the most 
disgraceful and scandalous treatment. 

Mr. PUGH said, he hailed the Bill 
as one that would bring about a great 
improvement in the existing law. He 
had no doubt that it’would be regarded 
as a great boon in the country; but he 
thought that the distinction should be 
clearly drawn and maintained between 
the magistrate and the policeman, and 
that the duties of the former should 
not be made more difficult by requiring 
them to conduct preliminary inquiries 
into supposed offences before any com- 
plaint had been laid before them. In 
that view of the case, he maintained 
that the preliminary inquiry provided by 
Clause 12 was essentially a police duty. 
If they threw upon the magistrate the 
duty of getting up the case, it would be 
impossible that the same magistrate 
could form an unbiassed opinion upon 
the evidence. In the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code of last year the duty of 
carrying on similar police duties had 
been thrown upon the magistrate; but 
the performance of such work by the 
Judge who afterwards had to try the 
case caused much dissatisfaction amongst 
the people, and had been very justly 
denounced from the Bench. This, how- 
ever, was a matter which the Grand 
Committee would be able to deal with ; 
and he had no doubt they would give to 
this and other points all the attention 
required to make the measure a very 
valuable one. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, he very 
much feared that Clause 72 of the Bill 
might be applied to trades unions ; and, 
if so, it would go a long way towards 
depriving them of the Charter of their 
liberties and rights, which they had ob- 
tained within recent years. He referred 
especially to sub-section (C) of Clause 
72; but, indeed, the whole of that 
clause was a matter for grave consi- 
deration; and he certainly should not 
feel inclined to support the Bill with 
that clause in it, unless he had some dis- 














tinct undertaking from those who were 
in charge of the measure that the clause 
would be materially amended before the 
Bill was ultimately passed. What he 
had risen specially to say was that, 
when a similar Code was proposed some 
ears back by the late Government, simi- 
ar objections were taken to parts of 
that Code ; and he remembered bringing 
the subject, by means of a strong der 
putation, under the notice of the Go- 
vernment. It was suggested, at that 
time, that the Labour Laws—the Trades 
Unions Act of 1871; the Labour Laws 
of 1875, and the amended Trades 
Unions Act of 1876—might very well 
remain a Code of themselves, for the 
regulation of labour disputes and diffi- 
culties, and that in any subsequent Cri- 
minal Code that might be passed care 
should be taken to safeguard the 
liberties of trades unions, by expressly 
setting forth that no other law would be 
made to apply to matters of trades’ dis- 
pute. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General would 
be good enough to bear in mind these 
few observations, and that he would be 
able, before the close of the debate, to 
give a promise that the laws which were 
ea at the dates he (Mr. Broadhurst) 

ad referred to, and which were the re- 
sult of nearly half-a-century of agita- 
tion, would be protected under the pre- 
sent Bill, and that care would be taken 
that the measure should in no way what- 
ever interfere with the laws to which he 
had referred. On that condition only 
could he for a moment consent to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. DALY said, the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) was anxious to 
protect the trades unions from the impo- 
sition of new legislation. He (Mr. 
Daly) wished to draw attention to several 
other clauses of the Bill, and especially to 
Clause 12, which he wasglad to see had 
been the subject of comment by the hon. 
and learned Member for Cardiganshire 
(Mr. Pugh), who preceded the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke. That clause recited these 
words—‘‘ Every Justice who has reason 
to believe.” Now, in the first place, the 
word ‘‘ Justice” was defined in the In- 
terpretation Olause to mean every kind 
of Justice, and the Justices of Ireland 
were essentially different from Justices in 
England, because Justices in England 
lived in harmony with the classes below 
them, while a Justice in Ireland was in 
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direct antagonism with the classes below 
him. The section stated—‘ Every Jus- 
tice who has reason to believe.’”’ Now, 
what Justice in Ireland could have reason 
to believe of himself? He had no cog- 
nizance of what was going on around 
him, and his information was always 
supplied to him by a policeman. It was 
impossible for any hon. Member who had 
not resided in Ireland to realize the hard- 
ships, oppression, and affliction which the 
Irish people had to suffer at the hands of 
the policeman. Only the other day, in 
the City of Cork, a respectable trades- 
man, who might even call himself a mer- 
chant, and who was in the habit of ex. 
porting to different parts of the United 
Kingdom hundreds and thousands of 
tons of potatoes per week, was arrested 
on the platform of the Great Southern 
and Western Railway Station, on the 
supposition that he was engaged in trea- 
sonable practices. He was detained iu 
custody for three or four hours, and then 
discharged, without a word of expla- 
nation or apology. When such things 
could take place, and when they had 
such experiences in Ireland, he thought 
they were justified in viewing with 
alarm what might happen if a magis- 
trate’s ‘‘ reason to believe,”’ promoted by 
police whispers, was to form sufficient 
justification for arrest and detention of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. Upon such a 
whisper the magistrate would have 
power to summon to a police court, or 
any other place where a petty sessions 
was held, any person within his juris- 
diction, whom he had ‘‘reason to be- 
lieve to be capable of giving material 
evidence concerning such offence.” Was 
it not in accordance with human nature 
that a policeman, having set a matter of 
this kind on foot, would give the magis- 
trate reason to believe that there were a 
great many persons capable of giving 
evidence, but who might be inclined to 
be indifferent in the matter? Could 
any man realize the hardships which 
might be imposed on a number of per- 
sons in being drawn from their lawful 
business at the beck of the magistrate, 
induced by the whispers of a policeman? 
There was no analogy at all in these 
matters between England and Ireland. 
The two countries were so essentially 
diiferent that any person who had not 
resided in Ireland could not appreciate 
the difference. He found, when he went 
further into the Bill, that under Section 
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25—‘‘If the Justiceis satisfied by evidence 
upon oath.” There, again, it was the 
oath of the policeman, and there was 
abundant evidence that the statements 
made by policemen were afterwards con- 
stantly disproved. Nevertheless, they 
found that— 

“Tf the justice is satisfied by evidence upon 
oath any person within his jurisdiction likely to 
give material evidence will not attend to give 
evidence,” 
such a person was liable to be arrested. 
The word ‘‘likely”’ had a very broad 
meaning, and the policeman, in his de- 
sire to procure convictions, would not 
spare any person whom he considered 
‘‘likely”’ to give evidence; and when 
he made a statement on oath that such a 
person was likely to give evidence, what 
became of the liberty of a subject, seeing 
that behind that person’s back the ma- 
gistrate could issue a warrant in the 
first instance? This clause did not even 
give the person a chance of responding 
to the summons; but the magistrate 
could, in the first instance, issued a war- 
rant. If such things were enacted in 
regard to England as were imposed upon 
Irishmen by this Act, he believed they 
would almost lead to a revolution. He 
now came to Section 27, from which he 
found that when this unfortunate person 
was brought forward, ‘‘if he refused or 
neglected to produce any documents 
which he was required to produce,” he 
was to be punished by imprisonment. 
Now, how could the magistrate have any 
cognizance of the witness having such 
documents at all? How was he able to 
understand that such documents existed, 
except upon the whispers of a police- 
man? How was the magistrate, under 
this extraordinary power, to have an 
opportunity of proving the statement 
made to him that such documents did 
exist without verification? Let the 
House look at the magistrate’s powers. 
He had power to adjourn the proceed- 
ings for any period not exceeding eight 
clear days, and he might commit the 
person refusing to gaol unless he was 
willing to do what was required by him. 
But what if it was impossible for him to 
comply with the provision of the Act, 
and to do what he was called upon to do? 
How would he be affected if the docu- 
ments did not exist at all? Could there 
possibly be a greater infringement of 
the liberty of the subject? ‘The clause 
went on to say— 
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‘Tf such person, upon being brought up on 

such adjourned hearing, again refuses to do 
what is so required of him, such justice, if he 
sees fit, may again adjourn the proceedings, and 
commit him for the like period, and so again, 
from time to time, until such person consents 
to do what is required of him.” 
Would any honest man ever think of 
putting into the hands of Irish justices 
such tremendous power—power which 
amounted to the punishment of a man 
who was required to do what it was im- 
possible for him to do? He granted 
that there might be some cases in which 
there might be contumacy; but he knew, 
from his own experience of the way in 
which justice was administered by the 
magistrates in Ireland, that under Sec- 
tion 27 of this Bill the most tremendous 
hardships would be inflicted on innocent 
people. Turning from the witness to 
the accused, he found in Sub-section D 
of Clause 28, that the justices—it was 
still a mere justice, selected from a class 
antagonistic to the persons who were 
brought under the operation of the law 
—he found that these justices might— 

“‘ Order that no person other than the accused, 
his counsel and solicitor, shall have access to or 
remain in the room or building in which the 
inquiry is held (which shall not be deemed an 
open court), if it appears to him that the ends of 
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justice will be best answered by so doing.” 


There was an old adage in the English 
law, that it was better for 99 guilty per- 
sons to escape than for one innocent per- 
son to suffer. But that adage appeared 
to be reversed in Ireland. [Cries of 
** Agreed!’?] Hon. Members opposite 
were impatient; but he (Mr. Daly) was 
an Irishman, and he looked at this 
question from a very different point of 
view. Let him take one of these cases, 
which might be initiated by the police- 
man, and then placed by the magistrate 
under Section 28, by which means the 
accused was deprived of the liberty of 
having the case against him made known 
tothe persons who were most familiar with 
his social surroundings. Under Sub- 
section D, a man might be brought up 
in camera before the justices, and an ac- 
cusation that was entirely false might be 
made against him, that he was in a cer- 
tain place atacertain time. There might 
be 50 responsible persons who had met 
him in an open fair, or market, or some 
other public place, at the time mentioned 
in the accusation against him; but they 
would be deprived of the liberty of vindi- 
cating that man’s innocence simply be- 
cause the exact facts of the accusation did 
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notreach them. He certainly considered 
that this was the most objectionable pro- 
vision of the Bill. Of course, he was 
speaking in utter ignorance as to whether 
this was a simple quotation of the existing 
law or not; but this he did say—that 
whether it was the law as it stood at pre- 
sent on the Statute Book or not, it was a 
law at complete variance with the liberty 
of every man who claimed to act in a 
Constitutional manner. He could con- 
ceive nogreater injury done toa man than 
this sort of Star Chamber examination, 
where a policeman could make any kind 
of false charge, without the chance of 
being detected. It was further well 
known that the charges made by the 
police would be well received by the 
magistrates, and the policeman himself 
knew that his only road to promotion 
lay in pleasing the justices. It must 
be borne in mind that all these powers 
were not powers intrusted to a respon- 
sible tribunal, but that they were powers 
entrusted to the ordinary justices. He 
believed if they had in these tribunals 
the most eminent and learned Law 
Lords in the United Kingdom, any man 
auxious to secure the liberties of the 
people would hesitate to exercise these 
arbitrary powers. But they were in- 
trusting them in Ireland to men who 
were embittered by long struggles with 
the classes against whom the powers 
were to operate, and who it was not un- 
fair to say governed more by their pas- 
sions and prejudices than by their reason. 
He entertained a very strong opinion 
that if Sub-sections B and C were on the 
Statute Book at present they ought at 
lnast to be removed at once. In regard 
to Clause 72 he also desired to say a 
word. He did not know anything about 
the Law of Conspiracy; but he did think 
that in any free country the words— 
“Tf several persons form a common intention 
to prosecute any unlawful purpose, and to assist 
each other therein, each of them is a party to 
every offence committed by any one of them in 
the prosecution of such common purpose, the 
commission of which offence was or ought to 
have been known to be a probable consequence 
of the prosecution of such common purpose.”’ 
went too far. Now, supposing that four 
or five men agreed, as was common in 
Ireland, to take part in a faction fight; 
suppose that in some part of Ireland, such 
as New Pallas, such a party agreed to go 
to a fair in order to meet some of their 
opponents. [Laughter.] He had really 
no means of appealing to the reason of 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite, and, therefore, 
he was obliged to appeal to their ima- 
gination. He wished to base an argu- 
men upon this clause dealing with al- 
leged conspiracy for a common purpose. 
Suppose, then, that four or five men 
went to New Pallas, with the intention 
of meeting four or five other other men 
belonging to a hostile faction; suppose 
that two of them repented of their deter- 
mination on their way to New Pallas, 
and went back; suppose that the other 
three proceeded and engaged in a faction 
fight with their opponents, and unfor- 
tunately beat a man to death, would it 
not be held, under the words of this sec- 
tion, that the two who had repented were 
liable to a charge of murder, because 
the offence was such that that ought to 
have been known to be the probable 
consequence of the prosecution of such 
a@ common purpose? [Zaughter.| He 
was not speaking to the budding and 
briefless lawyers sitting below the Gang- 
way on the other side of the House, 
who were indulging in a good deal of 
cachination of a certain post prandial 
kind. As an Irishman, he could make 
allowance for a good deal of their ex- 
citement. But what he said was this, 
that the words ‘‘ probable consequence ” 
were very dangerous words to introduce 
into any Bill which was subsequently 
to be made an Act of Parliament; and 
he believed that if this Bill were passed 
in its integrity, it would do a great deal 
to increase still further the bitter feel- 
ings which already existed in Ireland, 
and that it would intensify the con- 
viction that at the hands of this English 
Parliament there could be little justice 
expected for Ireland. 

Mr. WARTON said, he desired to say 
a few words before the Bill was referred 
to the Standing Committee. There were 
two modes of making a code. One was 
simply to state the existing law, as it 
was, in a clear and definite form; and 
the other was to combine with the 
existing law a great number of altera- 
tions and amendments of principle and 
practice. He would not say on which 
of these two modes they ought to pro- 
ceed ; but this he would say, and it was 
a matter upon which he had a consider- 
able amount of feeling, that the present 
Bill went considerably towards the latter 
of these two plans, and contained a 
number of new questions of law and 
startling innovations in the existing 
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procedure which he did not think neces- 
sary at all. For instance, he would 
refer to the 100th clause of the Bill. 
That section really affected matters so 
important that when one talked of prin- 
ciples of law they could scarcely realize 
the effect of the change proposed to be 
introduced. For a long time it had 
been the custom of the country not to 
examine an accused person ; and, in his 
opinion, there were very broad grounds 
why an accused person should not be 
examined. At any rate, the step now 
proposed was a retrogade one, and he 
did not thiuk they ought to attempt to 
deal with a knotty point like that, by 
including it in a Bill which was to be 
referred as a whole to a Select Com- 
mittee. He said nothing about the body 
to whom it was proposed to refer the 
Bill; but he took the Bill as it already 
stood, and, if it were allowed to pass, 
it would certainly introduce a great 
number of anomalies into the law of 
which he believed a great many hon. 
Members would disapprove. The pro- 
posal to examine an accused person 
raised a very important question, which 
took them back to the time of the In- 
quisition, and the Star Chamber. No- 
thing was more in accordance with the 
principles of our law than to give the 
accused a fair chance. He could not 
conceive any spectacle more hideous than 
that of calling upon an uninstructed man, 
who was a prisoner at the bar, ignorant, 
perhaps, of the very language of the 
indictment brought against him, pro- 
bably with no counsel to defend him, 
who thought he was able to give an 
account of the circumstances of the 
charge against him, and then found 
himself suddenly cross-examined by an 
ingenious counsel. The very word used 
in ancient times to describe the torture 
of the rack was the “‘ question ;” and al- 
though in these days of humanity they 
would not establish a bodily rack, they 
were endeavouring to establish, by this 
Bill, a mental rack. Odious as the 
spectacle was, there was only one spec- 
tacle more odious, and that was the 
calling of the wife to say a word in 
favour of her husband. With the kind- 
ness and devotion which a woman always 
exhibited, she would be certain to come 
forward to say something in his behalf, 
but she would be probably ignorant of 
what the effect of her evidence was; and 
the result of his (Mr. Warton’s) expe- 
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rience of the Law Courts was that 
ignorant and uninstructed persons were 
always disposed to rely upon some 
simple contradiction of the evidence, 
some insignificant point, such as this— 
the policemen declared that they saw a 
man in a particular situation at 4 o’clock, 
whereas :it might have been 3 o’clock, 
and if the prisoner thought he could 
contradict that one particular point he 
would rely upon that more than any- 
thing else. Those who were in the habit 
of defending prisoners knew that in num- 
berless instances they were pestered by 
prisoners and ignorant attornies to call 
witnesses to prove unimportant points. 
He had frequently of late seen counsel 
prosecuting for the Crown in numbers of 
cases against prisoners with all the 
eagerness proper only for civil causes. 
He had seen a prosecuting counsel 
urging forward a case with the same 
eagerness that he would have manifested 
if he had been defending the prisoner ; 
and over and over again he had known 
a prosecuting attorney unduly press 
counsel to get a verdict, whether rightly 
or wrongly, and, in endeavouring to get 
that verdict, they not unfrequently con- 
ducted themselves as if they were baiting 
some wild animal. He contended that 
this proposal would add a new mode of 
unfairly obtaining convictions, and that 
if the prisoner in the dock was to be put 
upon this mental rack, it would be quite 
contrary to the principles of fair play 
which had hitherto animated our Courts 
of Justice. Her Majesty’s Government 
expected to pass this Code after a very 
few hours of real debate. Their only 
object seemed to be to enable the Law 
Officers of the Crown to hurry the Bill 
through the House as rapidly as pos- 
sible. He thought the principles they 
were tampering with were too sacred to 
justify the House in assenting to the 
course proposed. His own opinion was 
that the principle of examining accused 
persons in criminal cases was calculated 
to do an immense amount of injustice, 
and it ought not to have been introduced 
intoa code. They knew how uninstructed 
a prisoner generally was; how often 
innocence was made to look like guilt; 
and that, through ignorance, many 
persons could never be brought to under- 
stand what the real facts were that 
affected them. That was only one mat- 
ter out of many. This Bill converted the 
justices into policemen. By the 12th 
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section, every justice had the power of 
holding a preliminary inquiry. Now, it 
was the duty of a policeman to hunt out 
crime, and there was no reason whatever 
why a magistrate should be employed in 
discharging that duty. When crime was 
detected, and some person was charged 
with it, it was right to bring it before 
the magistrates. Magistrates should do 
justices’ work, and policemen police- 
men’s work. Last year they passed a 
Bill for Prevention of Crime in Ireland. 
At that time, no doubt, some such 
measure was necessary, and he supported 
the Government in the Bill they intro- 
duced under the peculiar circumstances 
in which Ireland was placed, because he 
knew there was an indisposition in that 
country to promote the ends of justice ; 
that witnesses were kept out ofthe way and 
terrorized over; and that, therefore, there 
should be some means of investigating 
cases secretly, because it was not safe 
to have a witness examined openly. But 
he never dreamt that they were to take 
as a model for their future practice the 
Bill which was introduced in regard to 
the state of Ireland under most excep- 
tional circumstances. And it ought to 
be a warning to the House how careful 
they should be in assenting to any mea- 
sure under the pressure of the moment, 
if such a measure was to be made here- 
after a pretext for introducing principles 
into the law which were entirely wrong. 
As to the investigation before the magis- 
trate, the 27th section gave power to the 
magistrate to commit to prison any 
person who refused to answer any ques- 
tion that might be put to him. He 
thought the clause would require very 
careful consideration before its was in- 
te in the Bill. The clause stated 
that— 


“Whenever any person, appearing either in 
obedience to summons or subpcena, or by virtue 
of a warrant, or being present and being pro- 
bably required by the justice to give evidence, 
refuses to be sworn, or having been sworn 
refuses to answer such questions as are put to 
him, or refuses or neglects to produce any 
document which he is required to produce, or 
refuses to sign his depositions without in any 
such case offering any just excuse for such re- 
fusal, such justice may adjourn the proceedings 
for any period not exceeding eight clear days, 
and may in the meantime, by warrant in form 
D (1) in the first Schedule thereto, or to the 
like effect, commit the person so refusing to 
gaol, unless he sooner consents to do what is 
required of him.” 


It would be seen that no account was 
dir. Warton 
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taken of the fact that the witness was 
only refusing to answer a question which 
might tend to criminate himself, and it 
had always been held that a witness 
had a perfect right to refuse to answer 
upon that ground. He did not know if 
it was the object of the Government to 
destroy that safe-guard, or whether they 
intended in future to subject witnesses 
to interrogations utterly regardless of 
the consequences to the witnesses them- 
selves. Under this clause, ordinary wit- 
nesses who were not prisoners were com- 
pelled to answer questions that might 
tend to criminate themselves, and hoe 
thought it ought to be distinctly stated 
that witnesses under such circumstances 
might refuse to answer. He could not 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst) with regard 
to the 72nd clause of the Bill; because 
that section, as it now stood, had always 
been the law in regard to combinations 
acting together for a common purpose, 
and it had been one of the great safe- 
guards for the preservation of order, 
that when persons conspired together, 
they should be all equally answerable. 
Indeed, in his judgment, it was a greater 
offence for persons to combine together 
to commit a crime, than for a man to 
commit a crime alone. It was wicked 
indeed for one man to do it; but it was 
far more wicked for a number of men 
to conspire to commit a crime in open 
defiance of the law, and to support each 
other in the wickedness they contem- 
plated. Persons who gave each other 
mutual encouragement, and banded them- 
selves together to violate the law, had 
always been designated conspirators, and 
were regarded as much worse than the 
man who committed a crime by himself. 
Therefore, he did not agree with the 
views expressed by the hon. Member for 
Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), which made the 
hon. Gentleman doubtful whether he 
would support the second reading of the 
Bill or not. There was a much greater 
objection than all these in regard to the 
construction of the Code, and. that was 
the peculiar circumstance that there were 
practically before the House two Bills— 
namely, this Bill which contained among 
other things provisions for the establish- 
ment of a Court of Appeal, and another 
Bill which had already been sent up to 
the Grand Committee, and which was 
now undergoing investigation there. He 
thought it was an unheard of circum- 
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stance that, at the very same time, almost 
at the very same hour, and from the 
very lips of the very same Law Officer 
of the Government, they should have 
recommended to them two Bills that 
were totally different and inconsistent 
with each other. He had heard the 
statement made by the Speaker; and 
althought the right hon. Gentleman had 
overruled the objection which had been 
raised, he (Mr. Warton) must say that 
the overruling of that objection did not 
get rid of the inconvenience—he would 
not say the illegality, but the incon- 
venience —which arose from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
coming forward at the very same moment 
with two perfectly inconsistent proposals 
upon the same subject. He wished to 
know how the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to amalgamate the two 
Bills? He failed to see if the Court of 
Criminal A ppeal Bill now before the Com- 
mittee upstairs was seriously intended 
to be carried, how the appeal provided 
for in these measures could be made to 
apply. Certainly, a proposal to sum- 
marize the law, at the moment they were 
altering the law itself, seemed an eccen- 
tric and curious mode of procedure. He 
could quite understand the hon. and 
learned Attorney General saying—‘‘ Pass 
your Criminal Appeal Bill, and I will 
strike out of the Criminal Code Bill all 
the provisions relating to appeal, and 
only put into it the clauses which are 
calculated to make it a perfect Code of 
Procedure.’’ That would be a reason- 
able process ; but to ask the House to go 
on with this Bill, when another and 
a perfectly inconsistent Bill was being 
pushed on as quickly as possible, seemed 
to him to be a most extraordinary course. 
He thought it would be far better if the 
hon. and learned Attorney General would 
be willing to put off for some time the 
consideration of the present Bill. At 
the same time, he (Mr. Warton) did not 
intend to oppose the measure. He was 
only desirous of calling attention to the 
singular spectacle presented to the 
House, and he hoped the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, before. they 
came to discuss the clause, would explain 
to the House—for up to the present 
moment he had said as little as possible 
—in what way the Government intended 
to deal with the two measures; whether 
they intended to stand by the Court of 
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meantto goon with both at thesame time, 
and to place upon the Statute Book two 
Bills which differed very materially from 
each other ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had explained 
the course he had intended to take most 
fully on introducing the Bill. 

Mr. WARTON said, he had not heard 
the explanation. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had certainly made no speech 
in moving the second reading of the Bill, 
and he thought it would have been much 
more respectful to the House if he had 
done so. The Bill was intended to 
qualify the existing law by introducing 
a number of new provisions into it, and 
it was scarcely respectful to the House 
to bring forward the second reading of 
so important a measure without a word 
of explanation. The proper time for 
that explanation was upon the second 
reading of the Bill, when hon. Members 
were present in their places, and not on 
the introduction of the measure, when a 
great many of them would be away. He 
feared the object was to hurry the Bill 
through the House in a way that was 
far from satisfactory; and, therefore, 
the explanation had been given at the 
wrong time. He hoped the explanation 
of the hon. and learned Attorney General 
would be satisfactory to the House, be- 
cause the measure was one of great im- 
portance, introducing a great number of 
new principles, some of which did not 
amount to codification at all, while other 
parts of the measure altogether changed 
the law. He certainly hoped that such 
clauses would be omitted from a Bill 
which professed to be the Codification of 
the Law. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, he re- 
echoed the surprise and dismay of the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton), and sympathized with 
him in his feeling that such a Bill as the 
present, which dealt with the whole of 
the Criminal Procedure of the country, 
should be passing out of the hands of 
the House under the circumstances which 
had attended the debate of that evening. 
He would make two statements—first, 
that this Criminal Code introduced 
changes into procedure sanctioned for 
centuries in this country, which might 
be described as revolutionary; and, 
secondly, that this revolutionary mea- 
sure had not been read, and was scarcely 
understood, by one out of 50 Members of 
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the House. He saw the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister in his place ; 
and, if it were not a breach of Parliamen- 
tary etiquette, he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
would be disposed to press the quéstion 
—Had the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self read the Bill? How many non- 
legal Members on the Treasury Bench 
and other Members of the House had 
read it, and how many of them knew 
that it proposed changes of the most 
startling nature in reference to every step 
in the Criminal Procedure of the coun- 
try? Ithad been said that the majority 
of hon. Members sitting in the House did 
not expect to come within the operation 
of the Bill. He wished the Members on 
those Benches were able to feel the like 
security; and would say further, that if 
the Members of the Government were 
as unscrupulous as he would not suppose 
or assume, there was no hon. Member 
on those Benches who differed from the 
Government in speech that might not, if 
the Bill became law, be consigned to 
such term of imprisonment, or penal 
servitude, as the Judges and juries in 
Dublin passed upon him. The Prime 
Minister was credited by public rumour 
with the intention—incorrect, as he (Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor) honestly and sincerely 
wished—of withdrawing from the House 
the great advantage of his genius and 
services. But the retirement of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be at a 
most inauspicious moment; because, as 
had been made clear from the ‘debate 
of that evening, when he passed the 
Procedure Rules, he gave a great blow 
to the dignity of their proceedings. The 
House was free from all responsibility 
with regard to the details of this mea- 
sure, which was to go to a Committee up- 
stairs, and had discussed the Billina most 
perfunctory and half-hearted manner. 
Hon. Members who were engaged on the 
Grand Committee, before which the Bill 
would go, were not likely to come down 
there and double the work they had to 
do ; and the consequence was, that a Bill 
like this could be smuggled through a 
sleepy House without discussion. Coming 
to the Bill itself, he said there was not 
a fundamental or characteristic prin- 
ciple of English Criminal Procedure 
which it did not interfere with. If there 
was one point more than another which, 
with its usual self-complacency, the 
Press in this country had congratulated 
the English people upon, it was that 
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prisoners in this country were treated in 
a different manner to prisoners in foreign 
countries. They were told that in France 
the prisoner was cross-examined by the 
Judge, who acted rather as a prosecut- 
ing counsel than as a man holding the 
scales of justice; they were told that 
moral torture was inflicted by this system 
of cross-examination, which was carried 
out in the prisoner’s cell with no one to 
protect him from unfair treatment. But 
there was not a single blot which the 
English journals used to point out and 
condemn in the criminal procedure of 
foreign countries, which the Bill before 
the House did not sanction. The prisoner 
could be cross-examined by the prosecut- 
ing counsel, and this examination could 
take place in his cell, because the magis- 
trates were to have power to transfer the 
hearing of cases to any place they chose ; 
it might be held in the cell, in the 
middle of the night, and the words of the 
Bill were that the public could be ex- 
cluded from attendance at the examina- 
tion. But that was not all; the magi- 
strate could, in short, do what he liked 
in the matter, because the wording of 
the Bill was so vague. It was to the 
effect that the magistrate might regulate 
the course of the inquiry in any way 
which might appear to him desirable, 
and which was not inconsistent with the 
provisions of the Act. Now, those pro- 
visions assumed throughout the guilt of 
the prisoner, and the magistrate had a 
perfect right, on the assumption of guilt, 
to inflict moral torture on the prisoner. 
Again, as the Bill said that a magistrate 
might require anyone to appear before 
him, there was nothing to prevent a 
prisoner being taken into his parlour, 
with no one else present than a con- 
stable. When the last Coercion Bill 
was under discussion, the Prime Mi- 
nister made a pitiful, but certainly 
eloquent, appeal to the House not to 
confer upon the police in Ireland the 
power of entering houses at night for 
the purpose of search; but the House, 
nevertheless, more coercionist than the 
Ministry, gave the power which the 
Prime Minister had not asked for. One 
of the clauses of this Criminial Pro- 
cedure Bill gave power to the police to 
enter a house either by day or night; 
and, by another clause, any magistrate 
who happened to be harassing a par- 
ticular district, need not proceed on the 
information of a constable or an in- 




















former, but could, of his own motion, 
summon anyone before him he might 
choose. And when that person came 
before him, what could he do? He 
(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) had said that 

robably not one hon. Member in 50 
ad read the clauses of the Bill; and he 
would like to ask now, how many hon. 
Members of the House were aware that 
a magistrate could bring a person before 
him at any time and place, and that if 
he refused to answer such questions as 
the magistrate choose to put to him, or 
if he refused to answer them in the 
manner desired by the magistrate, he 
could be sent to prison for eight days ; 
that, at the end of that time, he could be 
brought up again and again sent to pri- 
son, if he still refused, and soon for any 
number of times until he did that which 
was required of him? This was moral 
torture—here was the Inquisition, sanc- 
tioned by words as plain and intelligible 
as any draftsman could frame them. He 
now came to the conduct of proceedings 
in the Superior Courts. He had always 
felt that one great defence of a prisoner 
was, that the charge against him should 
be definitely stated. But under the Bill, 
as it now stood, the charge against the 
prisoner could be~stated with as much 
indefiniteness as possible, while the de- 
fence made by the prisoner must be 
stated with the utmost definiteness. The 
charge need not contain the name of a 
person assaulted, for instance, nor the 
name of the owner of property intended 
to be defrauded, nor need the actual 
words be stated where they gave rise 
to the charge against the prisoner—that 
was to say, that a person could be charged 
with using language of intimidation, 
without the words of intimidation being 
set forth. In fact, the Bill, when it be- 
came law, would contain a deliberate 
incitement and invitation to prosecutors, 
in place of being definite in the charges 
brought against prisoners, to be as in- 
definite as possible, because the more 
indefinite they were, the more chance 
there would be of obtaining a conviction. 
Another startling innovation was, that 
the deposition might be produced at the 
trial of a witness examined at the pre- 
liminary inquiry, although that witness 
might not be forthcoming; or, in other 
words, the Crown Prosecutor, who had 
put forward the evidence of an informer, 
might get him out of the way at the 
trial, if his cross-examination was likely 
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to shake the testimony he had given. 
But the most dangerous part of the Bill 
was contained in Clause 50 and onwards, 
which amounted to the permanent 
enactment in Ireland of the system of 
packing juries. In the first place, it 
was proposed that the Attorney General 
should not, as now, be required to get 
the assent of the Grand Jury to any 
indictment; then the Attorney General 
could demand, and, as he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) read the clause, the Court 
was compelled to grant trial at Bar. 
He thought the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General, when he 
speke on this question, might have been 
candid enough to inform the House that 
Clause 50 largely extended the juris- 
diction of the Law Officers of the Crown 
with regard to trials at Bar, because 
that was really the effect of the clause. 
The hon. and learned; Gentleman had 
said that the clause left the law exactly 
the same as it was; but he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) repeated that it made a most 
extraordinary and revolutionary altera- 
tion in the law. It enabled the Attorney 
General to get rid of? the protection 
afforded by the Grand Jury, and to bring 
the accused before the Court of Queen’s 
Bench when he liked. The third pro- 
vision of the clause related to the em- 
panelling of special jurors; and here he 
would invite the House to take Clause 
50 with Clause 72, in order to see the 
scope of the proposal. Let them put 
those two clauses together. There might 
be aspecial jury in the case of a trial 
at Bar, and according to Clause 50— 

“ Upon a trial at Bar, the jury shall, in Eng- 
land, be taken from the county of Middlesex, 
and in Ireland from the county of Dublin, or 
the county of the city of Dublin, as the order 
of the Queen’s Bench Division may direct.” 
That was to say, the Special Jury must 
be taken from a particular class of 
jurors in a certain portion of Ireland. 
Now, Clause 97 said— 

‘“* Noperemptory challenges shall beallowed in 
any cases in which a special jury has been struck 
in the manner herein before provided for.” 
The matter ran in this way—First of 
all, the Attorney General could have his 
trial without a Grand Jury ; secondly, 
the case was heard at the Queen’s 
Bench; thirdly, it was heard by a 
Special Jury in the City of Dublin; 
and, fourthly, the right of peremptory 
challenge was not allowed in the case in 
which a Special Jury had been struck; 
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or, in other words, jury packing was 
made a permanent institution in Ireland. 
What did the House think of such a 
thing as that? If it were possible for 
such a thing to occur, if this House 
could be suddenly transformed into a 
Palace of Truth—a thing which might 
be described by logicians as a meta- 
physical impossibility — hon. Members 
would open their mouths; and it would be 
a curious thing to hear how many would 
be obliged to admit that this statement 
of his disclosed a condition of affairs 
perfectly new to them in regard to the 
effect of the Bill. These clauses estab- 
lished the pre-eminence of jury packing 
in Ireland at the dictation of the Attorney 
General for the time being. Did hon 
Members know the character of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland? It was a 
sort of ante-room to Dublin Castle; in 
fact, he did not know whether he was 
quite right in describing it as even an 
ante-room, seeing that the Judges of the 
Queen’s Bench were, in nearly every 
case, Members of the Privy Council, and 
that, as such, they were a part of the 
Executive which had the direction of the 
policy of the country, which included the 
institution of political trials. In thatway, 
the Judges were concerned in giving 
directions for trials which they subse- 
quently had to preside at. They changed 
the venue of these cases from Dublin 
Castle to the Four Courts, and were them- 
selves the very persons who had referred 
those prosecutions to Courtsof which they 
sat as members of the administration. He 
maintained, therefore, that the Queen’s 
Bench in Ireland was a Department of 
the State to all intents and purposes. 
Then, they had this fact to consider, that 
the Attorney General, who was also a 
Member of the Privy Council, appeared, 
at the suggestion of the Privy Council, 
to conduct prosecutions before Members 
of that Privy Council; and, more than 
that, the defendant was brought there 
before a Special Jury, from which he had 
no right to eliminate by peremptory 
challenge. Take a case of seditious libel 
—the hon. Member for Mallow (Mr. 
O’Brien) knew something about that, as 
he had been charged with the offence at 
least once. What was seditious libel ? 
It was, in fact, a statement against the 
Government which the Government did 
not like—any attack made upon the 
Government which met with their dis- 


approval was a seditious libel. In the 
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face of that fact, would the House credit 
that it was now to be made a portion of 
the permanent law of the country, that 
no justification was to be allowed to be 
entered in reply to such a charge? In 
other words, any criticism on the action 
of the Government which the Govern- 
ment chose to prosecute meant convic- 
tion, because all they had to prove was 
the use of the words of which they com- 
plained. The Government had only to 
produce the papers which contained the 
words upon which the charge was 
founded. They need not prove the 
meaning or intention of the words, and, 
though justification was allowed to be 
pleaded in the case of any other libel, 
there was no such thing as justification 
permitted in the case of seditious libel. 
|The Arrorney Genera (Sir Henry 
James): What clause is that in?], He 
was surprised to find that it was neces- 
sary for him to extend the area of igno- 
rance which seem to exist upon this Bill, 
because he found when he came to the 
fact that no plea of justification was 
allowed to a defendant in a case of se- 
ditious libel, that not only were hon. 
Members generally unacquainted with 
the provisions of the Bill, but that even 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen the At- 
torney General and the Solicitor General 
themselves had to ask what part of the 
Bill such a thing appeared in. The 
Law Officers of the Crown, who were 
supposed to have been engaged in per- 
fecting every line of this Bill for months, 
were not able to tell off-hand what por- 
tion of the Bill contained the important 
provision enacting that no justification 
should be allowed in cases of seditious 
libel. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I thought the bon. 
Member was speaking of some new 
enactment ofthe law. The provision he 
is referring to is no new law, but a 
portion of the existing law. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman knew very well 
that that was only law in the sense of 
being Judge-made law—law made by 
one single Judge. But whether it was 
Judge-made law or not, did the hon. 
and learned Gentleman put forward the 
fact that that was existing law, as an 
excuse for not knowing what portion of 
the measure that provision was in? The 
hon. and learned Member rose to correct 
a misapprehension which only existed in 














his own mind. He (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
repeated that it was evident that the 
two Law Officers of the Crown did not 
know, and had to be informed, as to 
what portion of the Bill this important 
provision, disentitling a defendant to 
plead justification, in cases of seditious 
libel, was in; and that showed with 
what little wisdom the world was go- 
verned. Take the case of ordinary libel ; 
the prosecutors were not required to set 
forth the words that contained it, so 
that one man could charge another with 
libel, without being obliged to set forth 
the words which constituted the offence. 
But, mark this—thatindefiniteness being 
allowed to the prosecution, what was 
done in the case of the defence? Ifthe 
defendant declared that he was obliged 
to state certain facts in the interest of 
the public peace, or for some other 
reason, he was required to set forth in 
writing the fact or facts which justified 
the plea, so that the prosecution had a 
detailed and definite statement of fact, 
to which the defendant was bound to 
adhere; whereas they themselves might 
reply in general terms. The prosecu- 
tion might be general and vague in the 
original indictment, and when the de- 
fendant became definite and clear in 
giving the fact or facts, the prosecution 
might reply again generally. Vague- 
ness was made the rule with the prose- 
cution, and definiteness a necessity with 
the defence. He had spoken of the 
manner in which peremptory challenge 
was taken away, and perhaps the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General did not know the clause in 
which that challenge was contained. If 
he was as ignorant on that point as he 
was with regard to justification in the 
matter of seditious libel, he (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) would inform him that the 
question of challenge was dealt with in 
Clause 97. How was it dealt with? In 
the first place, there was a right of 
priority given to the Crown. The 
prisoner had to speak first. There 
were several other provisions setting 
forth the grounds of challenge, and on 
these grounds, and on these grounds 
alone, could objection be taken to a 
person put forth as a juror. In the 
first place, a right of challenge was 
given where any juror’s name did not 
appear in the jurors’ book. Then, again, 
any number of challenges were given on 
the ground that a juror was not indiffe- 
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158 
rent between the Queen and the accusethe 
and they were given on the ground tham 
a juror had been convicted of any offence 
for which he was sentenced to death or 
penal servitude, or to any term of im- 
prisonment with hard labour, or exceed- 
ing 12 months. The clause went on to 
specify the following grounds, in ad- 
dition to those he had quoted :— 

‘“‘That any juror is disqualified as an alien, 
under the law in force for the time being in 
England or Ireland; or in Ireland on the 
ground that any juror was returned to serve asa 
juryman contrary to the provisions for the time 


being in force for the returning of jurors in 
rotation.” 


Then came the words— 


‘No other ground of challenge than those 
above mentioned shall be allowed ;” 
so that, in fact, they had to go into the 
question as to whether a juror had been 
convicted of any offence for which he 
had been sentenced to death or penal 
servitude, or to any term of imprison- 
ment with hard labour, or exceeding 12 
months, or whether he was disqualified 
as an alien, or whether he was returned 
to serve as a juryman contrary to the 
provisions for return of jurors in rota- 
tion. These grounds might be alleged, 
or it might be said that a juror was not 
indifferent between the Queen and the 
accused. That might be very plausible; 
but how could they find that a juror was 
indifferent between the Queen and the 
accused ? The clause went on to say— 

“Tf any challenge was made, the Court might, 
in its discretion, require any party challenging 
to put his challenge in writing.”’ 
What followed? Why the clause said— 

“ The other party may deny that the ground 
of challenge was true.” 
And then the Court could select two 
jurors, or, if no jurors had been 
sworn, then two persons present whom 
they might appoint for that purpose, 
to try whether the juror objected to 
stood indifferent between the Queen 
and the accused, or had been convicted 
as aforesaid, or was disqualified as an 
alien as the case might be. The selec- 
tion of these two triers rested with the 
Crown, or, in other words, with the 
Member of the Executive, who was also 
the Judge in the Queen’s Bench for the 
moment. That Judge might appoint 


two of his packed jurors to decide the 
question as to whether a juror, whose 
qualification was under consideration, 
was or was not indifferent between the 
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°T;ueen and the accused. Well, he (Mr. 
YP. P. O’Connor) considered he was jus- 
tified in saying that, under these cireum- 
stances, this would be a permanent en- 
actment of the very worst description. 
He now went to the Conspiracy Clause. 
“Oh, oh!” ] He could promise the 
on. Member who seemed to object to 
his going into this matter, that he would 
state nothing that was not in the Bill, 
and that he would state some things 
which would give information to the 
hon. Member’s mind. The clause was 
such that under it any member of a 
trades union—consisting, as some trades 
union might consist, of 20,000 or 30,000 
members scattered all over the country 
—could be held responsible for any 
single act of every single individual 
connected with the body to which he 
belonged. To that matter he particu- 
larly wished to call the attention of the 
hon. Member for Stoke (Mr. Broad- 
hurst). Suppose there was some brick- 
layers’ organization, and that the hon. 
Member for Stoke was president of it; 
and supposing down at Stoke, or some 
other part of the country, a member of 
that organization rattened another mem- 
ber, the hon. Gentleman himself could 
be made amenable for the offence here 
in London. The Bill said, ‘‘ they must 
have joined together for an unlawful 
purpose ;”’ but the House must not for- 
get what a partizan Judge and a packed 
jury might consider an ‘‘ unlawful pur- 
pose.” Of course, there would be no 
danger if all Judges were honest, and 
if all Attornies General and Solicitors 
General were scrupulous, or, at any rate, 
as ignorant of the clauses of the Bill as 
the hon. and learned Gentlemen sitting 
on the Front Bench opposite. They 
must face the fact that impartiality 
such as that of those two hon. and 
learned Members was not easily paral- 
leled, and they must always bear in 
mind that they might, at any time, in 
Ireland, have better informed Law 
Officers than these. This Conspiracy 
Clause said, in Sub-section C of Clause 
72, that a person was a party to, and 
guilty of, an indictable offence who— 
“Directly or indirectly counsels or procures 


any person to commit the offence, or to do or 
commit any such act as aforesaid.”’ 


The clause went on to say— 


‘* Tf several persons form a common intention 
to prosecute any unlawful purpose, or to assist 
each other therein, each of them is a party to 
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every offence committed by any one of them in 
the prosecution of such common purpose, the 
commission of which offence was, or ought to 
have been, known to be a probable consequence 
of such common purpose.” 

Therefore, it was not necessary that 
there should have been an association 
for an unlawful purpose—it was not 
necessary that the results of an associa- 
tion should have been the deliberate 
planning and perpretation of unlawful 
acts—but that the resultof any act should 
have been such as the wisdom of any as- 
sociate should have foreseen. Supposing 
a man made a speech, and three years 
afterwards a crime was committed which, 
in the opinion of the prosecution, could 
be indirectly traced to that speech, the 
party who had made it could be held 
guilty of the crime, notwithstanding 
that the speech might have been de- 
livered for the very purpose of prevent- 
ing such crime. There was not an asso- 
ciation in the land that would be safe 
under this Bill, if the law were adminis- 
tered as it was being administered just 
now in Ireland. The measure was vir- 
tually a permanent enactment of some 
of the worst features of the Prevention 
of Crime Act. Apparently, nothing would 
satisfy the Government but adding to 
everything that was bad in it, dispensing 
with that which was least offensive, 
and retaining everything that was evil. 
The Bill said, in Clause 130— 

‘This Act shall not apply to or affect the 
Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882, and 
this Act and any proceeding thereunder may 
be carried into effect in the same manner and 
with the same consequences in all respects as 
if that Act had not been passed.” 

So that the Government were not satis- 
fied with one or the other measure alone, 
but they required the two. He regarded 
the Bill as most perilous to the liberty 
of the subject. It destroyed every one 
of the accepted principles sanctioned by 
tradition in this country. The practice 
and tradition had always been for the 
proceedings to take place in open Court ; 
but, under the Bill, they could take 
place in secret. An old maxim was that 
every Englishman’s house was his castle ; 
but, under the Bill, every man’s house 
would be liable to inspection by the 
police at any hour of the day or night. 
According to immemorial usage in this 
country, every man was assumed to be 
innocent until he was proved guilty; 
but the general effect of the Bill was to 
assume that every man was guilty until 
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he had proved himself to be innocent. 
The tradition and universal practice of 
the country had been that there should 
be definiteness in the indictment; but, 
for definiteness, this Bill would substi- 
tute vagueness in every part. These 
things could not be too strongly repro- 
bated; but in England there were the 
safeguards of a free Press and an effec- 
tive public opinion. In Ireland they 
had neither the one nor the other. The 
public opinion of Ireland was not effec- 
tive with regard to the administration 
of the law or with regard to legal deci- 
sions. The more public opinion asked 
for anything, either from this House or 
from the Courts in Ireland, the more 
certain was it to be refused. The greater 
the unanimity of public opinion in Ire- 
land on any question, the greater was 
the unanimity of English public opinion 
against concession to it. In Ireland, 
therefore, they had no protection in 
public opinion. They had no protection 
in the freedom of the Press, because 
there was no such thing as freedom of 
the Press in that country. There was 
no writer for the public Press who, if he 
dealt with political questions, could not 
be brought before a packed jury by an 
unscrupulous Attorney General, and con- 
victed of seditious libel. In short, this 
Bill would take away the last safeguards 
of the liberty of the Irish people; and 
the Irish Members were therefore bound 
to meet it with a most obstinate and 
stubborn opposition. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Sexton.) 


Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he thought he 
need not express the hope that this 
Motion would not be accepted. Early 
in the evening hon. Members opposite 
had been absent, and had advanced no 
objection of any kind to it; but, having 
returned at a late hour, they raised ob- 
jections, not to the second reading, but 
to clauses, innocent, he quite admitted, 
of the fact that they were repeating, 
over and over again, the arguments 
which had already been heard in the 
debate. The House had had to hear, 
over and over again, what had already 
been said, without a word of criticism 
on the principles of the Bill, and directed 








only to clauses. He was sure the Hothe 
would desire every possible discussioi® 
on the Bill; but it had been already 
discussed, and if hon. Members wished 
to discuss it further, all he could say 
was that the Government intended to 
meet this Motion for adjournment with 
strong opposition. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that, until 
within the last hour, the Liberal Benches 
had been almostempty. Irish Members 
had, in the course of the discussion, kept 
themselves in the background, while 
leading Members on both sides had ex- 
pressed their opinions. According to the 
traditions of the Chair, if an Irish Mem- 
ber had risen in the first hour of the 
debate, he would not have been called 
upon in preference to those who had a 
right to sit on the two Front Benches ; 
and the present crowded state of the 
House had given rise to the suspicion 
that it was due toa “ Whip” which had 
been sent round the Clubs in order to 
bring about an untimely close of the 
debate. It would be impossible for the 
Government to conceal a confederacy of 
that description from the condemnation 
of the public. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the question of 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he desired to 
speak on the details of the Bill. There 
were still some Amendments to be 
moved—for instance, the most important 
proposal that the Bill should be referred 
to a Standing Committee. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General, in introducing 
the Bill, had given but a very faint out- 
line of its provisions; and one of the 
reasons why he (Mr. O’Donnell) had 
risen at all was that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had made no clear 
statement in reply to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the late Attorney 
General for Ireland (Mr. Gibson), and 
several other hon. Members who had 
spoken, but had vaguely declared him- 
self ready to abide by the decision of 
the majority of the Grand Committee, 
taking refuge behind a problematical 
sort of decision, instead of giving a clear 
statement of the policy of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, the 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
given as his reason for opposing this 
Motion some supposed conspiracy on the 
part of Irish Members; but many ofthe 
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no connection with this Bill. When 
they were free from that meeting, they 
had come back to the House, and had 
remained there as closely as they did on 
any other evening. When he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) came in, he found the late 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment discussing the Bill in the presence 
of the Speaker and one other Member. 
What was to be done with this Bill 
after it left the House? This Bill 
affected the interests of the Irish people, 
and was it fair that Irish Members 
should have no opportunity of discussing 
its details ? He had intended to take 
part in this debate, and he thought 
that he and others like himself were 
entitled to have a chance of doing so; 
and he hoped the House would not con- 
sent to the sudden closing of the debate. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he thought the 
Government seemed to suppose that they 
had a Criminal Code for the House, as 
well as the Criminal Code they were 
proposing for this country and for Ire- 
land. He certainly joined with his hon. 
Friends in considering that the Bill was 
one of much importance, which would 
have to be closely scrutinized before the 
Grand Committee, and again when it 
returned to the House. But the Govern- 
ment appeared to have the idea that a 
Bill of such enormous moment, and 
ranging over such wide questions, should 
be read a second time after the very par- 
tial discussion it had received to-night. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman seemed 
to be annoyed because he could not show 
some supposed absenteeism on the part 
of the Irish Members during the early 
hours of the debate. He (Mr. Parnell) 
himself was not able to be present in 
the early hours; but he knew that the 
Irish Members did not intend to show 
any discourtesy to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman himself. On the contrary, 
they waited in the House up to the last 
possible moment, consistently with not 
neglecting other important duties and 
interests which they were bound to at- 
tend to, in order to have the pleasure of 
hearing the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s exposition of the Bill. But the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had disap- 
pointed the expectations that had been 
formed of him, and had decided to 
move the second reading of the Bill 
without any explanation. It was, there- 


Mr, Justin M‘ Carthy 


{COMMONS} 


or,.sh Members had had to attend a meet- 
Mng of great importance to them, having 
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fore, not in the power of his hon. Friends 
to pay that courteous attention to him 
which they would have desired to pay 
under other circumstances. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman would, therefore, 
see that he was not entitled to make 
that charge of deliberate absenteeism 
which he had made against the Irish 
Members. This was a most important 
Bill, and there were Amendments stand- 
ing against it in the name of different 
Members, showing a great interest in 
the Bill. Hehad not before seen a Bill 
with so many Amendments against the 
second reading as there were against 
this Bill. It was a measure which ex- 
cited unusual and unprecedented interest; 
and, considering that the House would 
be deprived of an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it on the Committee stage, there 
ought to be a further discussion on the 
principles before the Bill went to the 
Grand Committee to which the Govern- 
ment had intimated their intention to 
send it. The attitude of the Govern- 
ment practically meant that the Irish 
Members were only to be entitled to 
speak on a Bill of this kind during the 
dinner hour, when it suited other parties 
not to be present. That was the only 
deduction he could draw from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech, and 
therefore he maintained that Irish Mem- 
bers were entitled to press for a further 
discussion. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he had 
heard many charges brought against 
Irish Members, and now they were 
charged with having been absent from 
the House; but he had thought that the 
longer the Irish Members were absent, 
the better the House liked it. But if 
they were absent, it was for very good 
reasons ; they had most important busi- 
ness to attend to, and no charge could lie 
against them on that account, especially 
considering that English Members were 
absent in the same way. He had seen 
the Liberal Benches absolutely empty 
while important questions were under 
consideration, and Irish Members were 
frequently in the House keeping im- 
portant questions before the country, 
when the House was almost entirely de- 
serted. They considered this Bill of 
great importance, and the reason why 
he supported the Motion for adjourn- 
ment was that it was important both to 
England and Ireland. If it dealt only 
with English liberties, they would let 
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English Members take care cf their own 
interests; but they were concerned with 
the liberties of the Irish people, and 
were of opinion that this measure had 
not been sufficiently discussed at this 
stage. English laws, however drastic, 
might in a large measure be trusted to 
English magistrates. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is not now speaking to the Motion be- 
fore the House. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he de- 
sired to support the Motion for adjourn- 
ment on the ground that this was a Bill 
of exceedingly great importance, espe- 
cially to Ireland, and there was a great 
deal that Irish Members desired to say 
upon it. For that reason he held that 
they had a good claim to ask for an ad- 
journment of the discussion. 

Mr. DAWSON said, it was with sor- 
row that he saw not only the liberties of 
his own country, but the liberties of this 
country passing away by a measnre of 
this character. He was very much of 
the opinion of his hon. Friend that hon. 
Members ought to have time to read the 
Bill and understand it, and that the Go- 
vernment should not seek to close the 
debate which, to his mind, they had not 
taken sufficient part in. A measure of 
this nature ought not to be forced on at 
that very late hour. If hon. Members 
would get up and give them some in- 
timation that they thoroughly under- 
stood the question, and would not be 
forced and hoodwinked into giving a de- 
cision at that late period, he should 
withdraw his opposition to the proposal 
of the Government to go on with the 
Bill; but he felt certain that if they 
went on with it now, the vast majority 
of Members would be hurried into a 
decision for which they would have rea- 
son, some day or other, to be sorry. 
One difficulty which would be experienced 
if the Bill was pushed on now, would be 
that when it went to the Members of 
the Grand Committee, if it was not 
thoroughly discussed on the second read- 
ing, the Members of that Committee 
would be making Amendments in it 
which, when it came back to the House, 
would have to be fully discussed on Re- 
port, as well as those matters which the 
Government would not allow time to go 
into now. Hon. Gentlemen had not 
read the Bill; therefore, to hurry it 
through now would be to seriously affect 
the legislation of the country. He 





thought it had been clearly shown * the 
the English Members did not rise to ten 
necessities of the occasion. He thoughe 
that sufficient reason had been shown on 
the part of the Irish Members for wish- 
ing to delay the measure until it was 
better understood by hon. Members. 
Let the Government give the Irish Mem- 
bers a further opportunity to inform 
English Members, and opening their 
minds upon this matter. He fully in- 
tended to support the Motion for ad- 
journment; and, in doing so, he wished 
to say that a great change had come 
over the House. In other years they 
would have been permitted, with all 
their powers as Members, to take part 
in a full discussion of this Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. They were 
not to be allowed to do that, however ; 
and he therefore asked, was it fair 
for the right hon. Gentleman to tell 
them 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call the hon. 
Member’s attention to the fact that he 
is not speaking to the Question before 
the House. 

Mr. DAWSON said, he was about to 
speak of the innovations that crippled 
discussion, and which made hon. Mem- 
bers all the more entitled to have a full 
debate in that House while the principle 
of the Bill was before them. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on this Bill 
had been taken away; and the result was, 
that he and other hon. Members, who 
were not on the Grand Committee, could 
not discuss the details, except on such 
an occasion as this. Was he not en- 
titled to refer to that ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
asks me for my direction, and I must 
therefore give it him. He is clearly 
not in Order in the observations he is 
making. 

Mr. DAWSON: Then all I will say 
is that I wish to support the Motion. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he could very well 
understand the anxiety of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
to have this Bill read a second time that 
night. It was, of course, very natural 
that, being in charge of the Bill, the 
hon. and learned Member should wish 
it to pass the House as rapidly as possi- 
ble, so that it might go before the Stand- 
ing Committee; but, at the same time, 
he (Mr. Leamy) could not help thinking 
that the reason of the hon. and learned 
Member’s anxiety was that he feared 
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or,,gtif the measure were adequately dis- 
wpssed at that stage, it would be very 
akely to meet with a more strenuous 
opposition when it went upstairs than 
that which he now anticipated for it. 
He (Mr. Leamy) doubted very much 
whether the hon. and learned Member 
could point to any Bill of such great 
importance as this, or to any Bill dealing 
with the Criminal Procedure, or with 
Law Procedure, which, though it did 
not touch such vital questions as were 
dealt with in this measure, was passed 
through the House after one night’s 
debate. This was a measure which 
certainly deserved the closest possible 
attention from the House. He did not 
wish to raise any question about how it 
would affect Ireland, or how it would 
affect England ; but he took it as a legal 
Bill, which would effect very serious 
changes in the Crimina! Law of the 
country; and he submitted that these 
things should not be dealt with lightly, 
and that the House should not commit 
itself to changes like these without 
having carefully examined them. No 
one knew better than the hon. and 
learned Member himself the serious 
character of the changes that would be 
effected by the Bill; and it was only 
natural that he should be anxious to 
get the measure through that House, 
and sent to the Standing Committee, 
where no publicity would be given to 
the discussion that took place upon the 
details. If the present attempt of the 
Government were successful, there would 
be no adequate discussion on the prin- 
ciples of the Bill, and nothing would be 
known of the discussion in its details. 
He was satisfied there were many Eng- 
lish Members who did not understand 
the Bill, and who, therefore, were un- 
able to take part in this debate, and if 
an adjournment were allowed they would 
be enabled to inform their minds upon 
the matter. If the debate were ad- 
journed, these English Members would 
join the Irish Members in opposing cer- 
tain clauses of the Bill. The measure 
contained 131 clauses, some of which, 
as he had said, were of the greatest 
pewhe importance. The hon. and 
earned Gentleman the Attorney Gene- 
ral had accused the Irish Members of 
repeating the same arguments over and 
over again; but, if that were so, was it 
not for the reason that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had not attempted 


Mr. Leamy 
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to answer the arguments advanced ? 
No attempt had been made to explain 
those points in the Bill upon which the 
Irish Members had put questions, and 
to which they had raised objections, and 
he (Mr. Leamy) submitted that they had 
a right to expect, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would state whether or not the construc- 
tion put upon the clauses by the Irish 
Members was a just and fair one. But 
to ask them to prolong the discussion at 
half-past 1 in the morning was really 
too much. It must be borne in mind 
that a considerable number of hon. 
Members had had to attend a meeting 
of the Grand Committee that day, which 
sat at 12 o’clock. It was to be pre- 
sumed, as that Grand Committee in 
question was the one on Law and Legal 
Procedure, that it had occupied the at- 
tention of many legal Members of the 
House, who were consequently not in 
their places that night through having 
had to come down to Westminster at 
such an early hour that morning. He 
thought that to attempt to close the dis- 
cussion on the Bill in the absence of 
these hon. and learned Gentlemen, who 
had been serving on the Grand Com- 
mittee because of their supposed special 
knowledge on the subject, was to attempt 
to pass the Bill through under circum- 
stances of great disadvantage. He 
heartily supported the Motion for ad- 
journment. 


Question put. 
The House divided :-—-Ayes 19; Noes 
128: Majority 109.—(Div. List, No. 55.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘* That 
the Biil be now read a second time.” 


Mr. KENNY said, he begged to move 
the adjournment of the House. He 
thought they had already given suffi- 
cient reasons why an adjournment should 
take place. The Irish Members had 
been accused of deliberately absenting 
themselves at the commencement of the 
debate ; but that was not the fact. When 
the Irish Members returned to the House 
they found that the English Members 
were absent, and he thought it would be 
well—{ Loud cries of ‘‘ Divide, divide!” ] 
—if an opportunity was afforded to 
further discuss this Bill. He protested 
against those interruptions, coming as 
they did, in some cases, from hon. 
Members who were not in the most 
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perfect state of self-possession. When 
he came back to the House, he found 
very few hon. Members present; and 
it was only at his (Mr. Kenny’s) request 
that the hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar) had refrained from moving a 
‘‘Count.”” Hehad missed the first portion 
of the debate; and he, therefore, desired 
to have an opportunity of making him- 
self acquainted with the remarks which 
hon. Members had let fall during the 
discussion of the Bill on the second 
reading, by reading the speeches in the 
newspapers to-morrow before the debate 
closed. He was especially anxious to 
read in the papers to-morrow the intrg- 
ductory observations of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General. 
He thought that, considering the very 
late hour and the manifest unfitness of 
hon. Members to decide the great ques- 
tions at issue, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman should now accede to the request 
of the Irish Members and consent to the 
adjournment. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY seconded 
the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Afr. Kenny.) 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamus) said, he thought the evi- 
dent sense of the House was in favour 
of the Bill being read a second time. 
Hon. Members opposite asked for the 
adjournment of the debate on the ground 
that the Bill had not been sufficiently 
considered ; but he would point out that 
a Bill in almost identical terms was read 
a second time in 1879. The Bill had, 
therefore, practically been before the 
country during four years. He had been 
challenged with the statement that a 
measure of great importance like this 
ought not to be passed through the stage 
of second reading in one night; but, in 
reply to that. he would point out that 


the Bill of 1879 was read in one night, so | 


that there was nothing unusual ia the pro- 
posal now before the House. He trusted 
the hon. Member (Mr. Kenny) would 
not press his Motion for adjournment. 
If the House were disposed to allow the 
second reading to be taken, he would 
not ask the House to decide that night 
upon the question of referring the Bill 
to the Standing Committee, which they 
would have a future opportunity of dis- 
cussing. 
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Mr. SEXTON said, he thought the 
course which their proceedings had taken 
recently was very instructive. Since the 
division, hon. Members, jubilant in the 
possession of the new powers placed in 
their hands, had proceeded on their re- 
turn from the Lobbies to a lively manu- 
facture of ‘‘ evident sense,’’ and their 
cries were so loud and well-sustained, 
that it had been almost impossible for 
the hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
to make himself heard. The moment 
the hon. and learned Gentleman rose, he 
referred to the ‘evident sense” of the 
House; but it was evident to him (Mr. 
Sexton) that something in the nature of 
a compact and arrangement had been 
entered into between the hon. and 
learned Gentleman and those hon. Gen- 
tlemen who not so prominently, but no 
less effectually, contributed to the pro- 
ceedings of the House. It was asked by 
hon. Members on those Benches that 
further time should be allowed for the 
consideration of a great measure that 
was about to pass out of their hands, 
and be referred to a Grand Committee, 
on which Irish Members were but slightly 
represented. But the Government re- 
fused that indulgence; and all he (Mr. 
Sexton) could say was, that if they per- 
sisted in the extraordinary course they 
had taken—if they relied on the energy 
of their Supporters to force Irish Mem- 
bers into silence—they would find that 
the time of the House during the Session 
would not be thereby economized. Be- 
cause, it was obvious that, if they were 
not allowed to discuss the measure at 
adequate length, and if they were met 
with delusive pleas in support of the 
refusal of the Government, they would 
have to discuss the Bill at considerable 
length in the Grand Committee. He 
said it was a delusive plea to put for- 
ward, that the question was not one of 
principle, but of clauses, for the Bill 
was such a monstrous innovation upon 
the liberty of the subject, that every 
'clause of it contained some vindictive 
‘and sinister principle. It would, there- 
| fore, be necessary for them, in the Grand 
| Committee, to take the Bill clause by 
| clause, in order to assert as fully and 
| adequately as possible the right of Irish 
| Members to bring their views to bear 

upon public opinion in this country. 
He asked the hon. and learned Gentle- 
{man to consider whether it was likely, 
| in the long run, to save the time of the 
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House, after ono Sitting, to deprive them 
of the opportunity for further discussion? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that hon. Members on those Benches had 
simply repeated one another; but he(Mr. 
Sexton) had listened, for instance, to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Galway 
(Mr. .T. P. O’Connor), and the charge 
certainly did not apply in that case, for 
that hon. Member had brought forward 
two arguments, which produced some 
confusion in the minds of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. Those hon. and 
learned Gentleman were unable to refer 
to the clause which his hon. Friend was 
dealing with. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS rose to 
Order. He asked, whether the hon. 
Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was re- 
levant to the Motion before the House 
in the observations he was making ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber is travelling somewhat wide of the 
Question, and I must ask him to confine 
himself to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he claimed that 
the debate ought to be adjourned, in 
order that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General might, on 
Monday night, answer the speech of his 
(Mr. Sexton’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for Galway. The only arguments, in 
the course of the debate, which had 
received any reply from the the hon. and 
learned Attorney General were the argu- 
ments which came from English Mem- 
bers. The arguments of Irish Members 
had been unanswered; and he (Mr. 
Sexton) said that to close the debate 
under such circumstances was nothing 
else than an injustice and a scandal. 

Mr. O'DONNELL wished to say a 
few words on the reproaches which the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General attempted to cast upon Irish 
Members for the manner in which they 
had intervened in this debate. He (Mr. 
O’ Donnell) had taken pains to collect in- 
formation as to the order in which hon. 
Members had spoken since Mr. Speaker 
left the House at the usual time, and 
he found that instead of being, as the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had sug- 
gested, in any way improper, the inter- 
vention of Irish Members in the debate 
had taken place at the only time at 
which they could intervene. He found 
that the argument of the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was justified, and 


Mr. Sexton 
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that there was an explanation due from 
the hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan appears to be reviewing 
the debate on the Question, ‘‘ That this 
House do now adjourn.” In so doing, 
the hon. Member is not in Order. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he only pro- 
posed to reply to the speech which the 
hon. and learned Attorney General made 
on the Motion, ‘“‘ That this House do 
now adjourn,” and not to review the 
debate. He had no desire to trespass on 
the time of the House, and no idea of 
going against the ruling of the Chair; 
but he thought he was entitled to reply 
to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman upon the Motion for adjourn- 
ment. The time of the House until the 
intervention of Irish Members in the 
debate had been taken up by the speeches 
of two official Members, who took pre- 
cedence over Irish Members, and by the 
speeches of English Members who had 
Motions and Amendments to move to 
the Bill. It was quite evident that it 
would be impossible for any Irish Mem- 
ber to claim the attention of the House 
in the face of the official Members on 
the Front Benches, and of the three or 
four hon. Gentleman who had Amend- 
ments to the Motion actually upon the 
Paper. The explanation of the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had been 
made before 9 o’clock, and from the 
time when Irish Members began to ob- 
ject to the Bill, there had been no reply 
to their questions from the Treasury 
Bench; and he (Mr. O’Donnell) said 
that on the principle of privilege and 
courtesy to the House alone, they were 
entitled to an official answer. Of course, 
this official answer could not then be 
given, and it was for that reason that 
the House ought to adjourn. The 
manner in which the hon. and learned 


Attorney General had misrepresented 
the action of Irish Members would, he 
thought, be usefully brought before the 


bar of public opinion; and then it 
would be found that their resolution, by 
the brute force of numbers, to suppress 
the opinion of Irish Members, would not 
redound to the cause or popularity of the 
Government. Ever since the Government 
Party seemed to have become aware that 
they possessed the number required to 
close the mouths of the Irish Party, 
they had not even listened to them with 
courtesy or attention ; and that was an 
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illustration of what they already knew | 
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‘¢ A full opportunity of making any statement 


by experience—namely, that when power | they may please on this Bill on the Question that 


was given to Liberals, they would use it 
in a brutal manner. 


| it be referred to the Standing Committee.” 
And, that being so, he thought it would 


Mr. O’BRIEN said, that when the | be wise on the part of the minority to 


hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 


ney General reminded the House that | 


the Bill had practically been read four 
years ago, he seemed to have forgotten 
that since that time the Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act had been passed. 


He (Mr. O’Brien) thought the attitude | 


of the hon. and learned Attorney Gene- 
ral, and the conduct of hon. Members 
opposite, were a bad return for the for- 
bearance shown by hon. Members on 
those Benches in reference to the Explo- 


| accept the suggestion made. 

Tue Marevuess or HARTINGTON 
‘said, he thought the hon. and gallant 
Member who had just spoken (Sir Wal- 
ter B. Barttelot) somewhat extended 
| the statement of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General. His hon. 
and learned Friend’s statement was, that 
if the House were disposed to decide the 
question of second reading that night, 
| the Government would not ask the House 
| also to decide, on the present occasion, 





sives Bill. This was certainly the first the question of referring the Bill to the 


time, that, in a single night, a perpetual 
Coercion Act had been forced through 


| Standing Committee. His hon. and 
learned Friend also said that the House 


an important’ stage, and passed on to a| would have another opportunity of dis- 
Committee in which the voice of Ireland | cussing that question; but it was not 
would be practically suppressed. Every | possible for him to decide what was or 
constituency in Ireland expected, and | would not be in Order. The hon. Mem- 
had a reasonable right to expect, that | ber for Mallow (Mr. O’Brien), upon the 


its Representative should be heard in 
protest against a measure of this de- 
scription, which was but another blow 
to public liberty in Ireland. Not more 


than eight Irish Members had been 
heard against the Bill, and to their 
arguments not a single reply had been 
attempted,except by way of interruptions, | 
which had turned out rather disastrously 


for the interruptors. If this was an at- 
tempt, before the protest of Ireland had 


been heard, and before the House had | 
realized the infamy of this measure—if | 
that expression was un-Parliamentary | 


it was perfectly true—to suppress the 


voice of Ireland that night, all he could | 


| subjectof the adjournment of the House, 
| said that every Member of the minority 
|had not been heard. It was rather 
pushing the rights of minorities to excess 
to suppose that every Member of a mi- 
nority could be heard against a measure 
to which objection was taken; and he 
(the Marquess of Hartington) asked the 
hon. Member to consider what would be 
the effect of that in the case of a measure 
opposed not by asmall, but by a large mi- 
nority. There was no intention whatever 
either to misrepresent the action of the 
Irish Members, orimpute motives to them. 





| All that was said was that the hon. and 


say was, that he was not sorry that | 
the new system of coercion which this | 
‘one else showed a disposition to continue 


Bill was to inaugurate should have 
been commenced upon Irish Representa- 
tives. 


he understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General to say 
that if the House were disposed to read 


learned Gentleman the Attorney General 
waited for some time before he rose, and 
then only got up when he found that no 


the debate. It was rather hard, there- 


| fore, to say that the hon. and learned 
Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, | 


| addressed to the House. 
| sible for him to answer them, because 


'they had not yet been made. 


the Bill a second time that night, he | 
would give hon. Members an opportunity | 
of making any statement they had to | 
make with regard to the Bill on the | 
Question that it be referred to the Grand | 
Committee. He {Sir Walter B. Barttelot) | 


believed he was in the recollection of | 


the House in saying that the exact 
words of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man were— 


VOL. COLXXVIII. [ruirp series. } 


Gentleman had not answered arguments 
It was impos- 


Fe Oh, 
oh!”] Well, he (the Marquess of 
Hartington) dared say, in anything he 
had to say, it might be alleged that he 
had not been present himself during a 
great part of the debate. That was 
true, because he had had no intention 
of taking any part in the debate on the 


' second reading, and had not, therefore, 


thought that his presence would be of 
any use. He had, however, heard some 


G 
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of the speeches delivered that evening | porate them into the law of the land it 
by hon. Gentlemen representing Irish | should be done in separate Bills, and 
constituencies; and he ventured to say | not in a measure of this kind. Was he 
that, having heard those speeches, he | to be told, for instance, that the question 
was of opinion that it was impossible | whether an accused person should be 
that any of the questions raised in those | examined himself was not a question of 
speeches could be decided by an adjourn- | sufficient importance to discuss on second 


ment, or that any approach to a decision | reading ? 
could be brought about by that means. | 
So far as he had heard, hon. Members | 


had dealt with matters of detail, which 
were subjects for discussion in Com- 
mittee—either in the Grand Committee, 
or in Committee of the Whole House. 
Whether the details of such an impor- 
tant measure as this should be discussed 
in a Standing Committee or in a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House was, no 
doubt, an important question; but the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had already intimated to 
the House that it was not the intention 
of the Government to ask them to go 
into that matter that night. Any argu- 
ments, therefore, which could be given 
why the details of the Bill should be 
considered in the Whole House rather 
than in the Standing Committee hon. 
Members would have an opportunity of 
stating. It seemed to him that nothing 
could be gained by continuing a discus- 
sion nominally on the second reading, 
but really on the details of the Bill. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it would be im- 
possible for the House to continue the 
discussion as to the desirability of refer- 
ring this Bill to the Grand Committee 
that night; therefore, the suggestion of 
the noble Marquess was not a very 
valuable one. He (Mr. Leamy) did not 
think the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would persist in making his pro- 
posal at that hour of the morning, seeing 
that there was an Amendment to it. 
The noble Marquess had said that, so 
far as the Irish Members had taken part 
in the debate, it had been a discussion 
upon the details of the Bill. 


second reading discussion. On many 
second readings he had heard speeches 
upon the details of Bills—in the case of 


the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act last | 


year, for instance. He had heard very 
long speeches from hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen on the details of the Bill 
during the second reading ; and he had 
heard speeches that night upon clauses 
of this Bill which were so important, 
that if it was thought desirable to incor- 


The Harquess of Hartington 


Well, to | 
his (Mr. Leamy’s) mind, it had been a | 


| 





Mr. THOROLD ROGERS rose to 
Order. He wished to know whether 


the hon. Member was speaking to the 
Motion for Adjournment or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he did not feel 
called upon to interfere. 

Mr. LEAMY said, he merely wished 
to point out that though the noble Mar- 
quess had stated that they were dealing 
with the clauses, it must be borne in 
mind that those clauses, or some of 
them, were such as ought to be embodied 
in separate Bills. Under those circum- 
stances, the clauses ought certainly to 
be discussed, to some extent, on the 
second reading. He doubted very much 
whether the hon. and learned Attorney 
General had ever expected that the 
Bill would go through in one night. 
The hon. and learned Member had in- 
formed them that the Bill was read a 
second time four years ago, and that 
certain Members were not in the House 
at that time. Well, probably a con- 
siderable number of those hon. Members 
who were now sitting behind the hon. 
and learned Member were not in the 
House then; and probably the Bill 
was as new to them as it was to many 
of the Irish Members. If the debate 
were adjourned until Monday, it was 
probable that the second reading 
would be disposed of in a couple of 
hours, and that the rest of the evening 
could be devoted to the consideration of 
the question of referring the Bill to the 
Grand Committee. Let the Government 
assent to that proposal. 

Mr. SHEIL said, it appeared to him, 
from what had fallen from the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Hartington), 
that if the Irish Members were driven to 
the necessity of putting the House to the 
trouble of a division, the hon. and gal- 
lant Memberfor West Sussex (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) would be bound to vote 
with them, as he had been under the 
impression that they could continue the 
present debate on the Motion to refer 
the Bill to the Grand Committee. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General had 
heard the hon. and gallant Member say 
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that he believed he (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) and the nohle Marquess had given 
the House to understand that the debate 
could be so continued, and the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had not dis- 
sented. However, the noble Marquess 


Messages from 


had rendered it perfectly clear later | 


on, having clearly pointed out that 
no such hope could be entertained. 


Under the circumstances, it was hard | 


to see how the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Sussex 
could withhold his vote from the Irish 
Party. In previous Sessions, when the 
Government sought to do what they 
were attempting to do now, the Irish 
Members moved many Motions to pre- 
vent them, some of which were good, 
and some of which were frivolous. To 
his (Mr. Sheil’s) mind, all of them now 
seemed to be good. He did not propose 
to repeat those Motions, but desired to 
let them go with the past, and to forget 
them ; but he would put it to the House 
whether the state of the case now was 
similar to what it was in the old days? 
In the old days, the House might be 
kept up all night, until 9 or 10 o’clock 
next morning—as had happened within 
his own experience ; but now a power- 
ful engine was brought to bear on this 
line of proceeding—namely, the cléture, 
which, he was told, was threatened to- 
night. Was that, he asked, a fair oppor- 
tunity at which, for the first time, to put 
the c/éture in operation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 


the hon. Member that he is not speaking | 


to the Question before the House. 

Mr. SHEIL said, his reason for ask- 
ing the House to agree to the adjourn- 
ment was simply that the Bill had not 
been properly discussed so far as the 
Irish Members were concerned. The 
noble Marquess had told them that he 
had not been present to hear the whole 
of the debate, although he had been 
present long enough to hear all the 
Irish Members had to say on the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He had said_his rea- 
son for refusing to assent to the adjourn- 
ment was that the Irish Members had 
not used arguments which the House 
should dwell on. Then, if that was so, 
they might be anxious to have an ad- 
journment, so that they could advance 
arguments that the House could dwell 
on. Was it wise that the adjournment 


should be refused on the present occa- 
sion? The Bill was one of extreme im- 
portance; and although the speeches 
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which had come from the Ministerial 
side had been strongly in favour of the 
second reading, they served to show how 
excessively involved were the questions 
which arose in it. 


the Queen. 


Question put. 
| The House divided :—Ayes 15; Noes 


131: Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 57.) 


Main Question put, ‘‘That the Bill 
‘be now read a second time.”’ 


The House divided :—Ayes 132 ; Noes 
|16: Majority 116.—(Div. List, No. 58.) 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
| Standing Committee on Law, and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure.” —(Mr. 
Attorney General.) 


Motion made, and Question, ‘That 
|the Debate be now adjourned,” —(J/r. 
T. P. O’ Connor,)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 13th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Bitts—First Reading— 
Stage Plays in Aid of Charities * (32). 
Committee—Report—Army (Annual) * (25). 


MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN. 
BARON WOLSELEY OF CAIRO. 


Delivered by the Earl Granville, and 
read by the Lord Chancellor, as fol- 
lows : 

“Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
important services rendered by Garnet Joseph 
Lord Wolseley of Cairo, General in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, in the course of the recent expedi- 
tion to Egypt, and being desirous to confer 
some signal mark of Her favour for those dis- 
tinguished services, recommends it to the House 
of Lords to enable Her Majesty to make provision 
to secure to the said Garnet Joseph Lord 
Wolseley of Cairo and to the next surviving 
heir male of his body a pension of two thousand 
pounds per annum.” 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 


BARON ALCESTER, 


Delivered by the Earl Granville, and 
read by the Lord Chancellor, as fol- 
lows: 
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“ Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
important services rendered by Frederick Beau- 
champ Paget Lord Alcester, Admiral in Her 
Majesty’s Navy, in the course of the recent 
expedition to Egypt, and being desirous to 
confer some signal mark of Her favour for 
those distinguished services, recommends it to 
the House of Lords to concur in enabling Her 
Majesty to make provision for securing to the 
said Frederick Beauchamp Paget Lord Alcester 
and to the next surviving heir male of his 
body a pension of two thousand pounds per 
annum.” 


Ordered, That the said Message be 
taken into consideration on Monday 
next. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 
(IRELAND).—RESOLUTION. 
Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to move— 
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considering the complaints of the la- 
| bourers, and would endeavour to remedy 
| their grievances whenever, and as soon 
|as, the circumstances of the country 
would permit. The Land Act of 1881 was 
_an Act affecting landlords and tenants, 

as far as all its principal provisions were 

concerned ; and it might be urged that 
| labourers had no right to be dissatisfied, 
| because they were practically excluded 

from it. But when they interfered with 
|such a matter as the tenure of land, it 
, was impossible to confine the effects of 
‘interference to individuals or classes. 
| More especially was that the case in Ire- 
| land, where there was no real distinction 
| between agricultural labourers and the 
|majority of the tenant farmers. The 


} said— 


‘That in the opinion of this House it is | 


desirable to legislate on behalf of agricultural 
labourers in Ireland so soon as the condition of 
the country permits such legislation,”’ 

said, he had no desire to press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government to re-open 
the Irish Land Question at that present 
moment; but he could not help feeling 
that the condition of the agricultural 
labourers in that country demanded the 


most careful and earnest attention on | 


the part of the Government. They 
formed a large body of men, whose 
interests ought to have been consulted 


in any legislation affecting the classes | 


concerned in agriculture, but who had 
been, practically speaking, entirely neg- 
lected. 


tion had changed for the worse since 
the passage of the Act. They had, in 


that respect, a grievance that would call | 
for the immediate attention of the Go- | 


vernment under ordinary circumstances ; 
but the circumstances of Ireland, he 


was sorry to say, were not ordinary; | 


they were extraordinary and full of 


peril, and it was of paramount im- | 


portance that the country should be 
allowed an opportunity to settle down 
into a more natural and healthy con- 


dition. Rest and quietness, he believed, | 
were what was wanted at present above | 
At the same time, he | 
| during which he could redeem his hold- 


all other things. 
hoped to receive from the Government 


either a distinct proof that his views | 
were erroneous; that the condition of, 


Irish labourers was not at all what he 
believed it to be, and that they required 
no legislative assistance; or an assur- 
ance that the Government were carefull, 





Not only had they reaped no | 
benefit from the Land Act of 1881; but, | 
if anything, they found that their posi- | 


“The Irish agricultural labourer and the 
The 


| Irish farmer are not two classes, but one. 
| labourer is a farmer without a farm.” 

|He (the Earl of Dunraven) believed 
| that to be a very true description. The 
‘small farmer and the labourer were the 
same in race, creed, and class; they 
| were animated by the same sentiments, 
‘ambitions, and prejudices; and they 
were similar in intelligence and edu- 
cation. They were unlike only, in so far 
as the labourer was infinitely the worse 
off of the two, and that difference had 
been accentuated by the operation of the 
Land Act of 1881. Compare the posi- 
| tion of the farmer holding a few acres 
with that of the landless labourer—land- 
less as far as the law was concerned, 
but, in reality, the tenant of a tenant. 
| The farmer now enjoyed fixity of tenure 
, of his littie holding, and held his land 
at a rent which might be fair or unfair, 
but which was, at any rate, less than the 
rent he had been accustomed to pay, a 
great deal less than what a competition 
rent would come to, and infinitely less 
than the rent he probably exacted for 
the small portion of his holding held of 
him by the labourer as an allotment. 
An occupier could not be disturbed so 
‘long as he paid his rent; and, even 
if he failed in that respect, he could 
not be turned out under six months’ 
notice, and he had another six months 


ing. In the meantime, he could assign 
it to whosoever he pleased; and if he 
had to leave, he might get the best price 
he could for his goodwill and what he 
called his improvements. The labourer, 
on the other land, could be put out of his 
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cabin and potato plot at any Petty Ses- | tection whatever against harsh treat- 
sions Court on four days’ notice, without! ment on the part of tenant farmers. 
cause being shown, and without the pos- | Thirdly, because the natural hardships 
sibility of redress. The farmer could have | of their lives had been embittered and 
a fair rent fixed for him, if he wasdissatis- | largely intensified by a keen sense of 
fied; but he might charge what he pleased | injustice. They had as much to do, they 
for the labourer’s acre or half-acre, and | said, with obtaining the Land Act as 
too often he did charge a most exorbitant | anybody else, and it was hard that they 
rent. The Irish labourer had always | should be practically excluded from any 
been very poorly paid, fed, clothed, and | share of the benefits to be derived from 
housed. In 1870, a Report was made | its operation. He did not wish to com- 
to the Local Government Board in| mit himself to the opinion that the 
Dublin, by the Poor Law Inspectors, | authors and supporters of an agitation 
on the condition of agricultural la-| should in any way be rewarded; but, 
bourers. The Report embraced various | as a matter of fact, some of them had 
counties in every Province of Ireland;;| been, while others had not. It must 
and the opinions of the Inspectors, as| not be forgotten that a Cabinet Minis- 
expressed in it, were almost identical in | ter, speaking in public some time ago, 
all cases. They said that wages had| declared that the agitation was good, 
doubled since 1849; but, according to | because the Land Act could not have 
the Report, the average daily wages of | been obtained without it. But the Land 
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an able-bodied man was still only 1s. 3d. 
to 1s. 6d. a-day; and, although wages 
had increased, it was doubtful whether 
labourers were much better off than they 
were 34 years ago, owing to the in-| 
creased cost of living. Besides, the | 
average rate of wages calculated over | 
the entire year could not be taken as a 
fair test, because wages ran as high as 





Act had concerned itself solely with the 
welfare of one class that helped by agi- 
tation to obtain it. Was it strange 
then, or to be wondered at, that under 
these circumstances, and in view of what 
was publicly stated by a Member of the 
Cabinet, another class, that had an 
equal share in obtaining the Act, should 
feel aggrieved because it was given no 








4s. a-day during harvest time and in the | share in the results? Labourers re- 
spring; and, in some cases, labourers | membered very well the arguments that 
were precluded from reaping the benefit | were so eloquently urged during the dis- 
of these comparatively high rates of | cussions on the Land Bill about the in- 
wages, owing to the fact that they held justice of allowing a tenant’s improve- 
their cottages and allotments on con- | ments—-his reclamation of waste land, 
sideration of their giving 60 days’ labour ' for instance—to be confiscated through 
during the year for nothing, at any time | a rise of rent; and they knew very well 
the farmer might select. The Inspectors | that the men whose hands wrought a 
further reported that the young men | large proportion of those improvements 
were anxious to emigrate, and that dis- | had not gained so much as the value of 
content was universal. Since that Re-/|a blade of grassin them. He was not 
port was presented, remedial measures | going to enter into the question as to 
had been passed for Ireland; but the; whether it was wise or unwise to allow 
discontent of the labouring class had | a landowner to let land at a low rent, 
not diminished. Why should it, when’ on consideration that a certain quantity 
legislation had overlooked them? In| was to be reclaimed, and that he was to 
fact, it would have been strange if it} be paid by an increased rent in the 
had, for their condition had never been | future. That question was settled on 
satisfactory. They were always badly | the general principle that the tenant was 
off enough ; but it seemed to him (the | to reap the full benefit of his improve- 
Earl of Dunraven) that they had been | ments. That rule might be just; but, if 
worse off than ever since the Bill of! so, why did it not apply to those who had 
1881 became law. They were worse off! actually made the improvements? A good 
in three respects. In the first place, be-| deal of waste land was brought under 
cause landlords did not, and could not, | cultivation by the manual labour of the 
employ as much labour as they formerly | tenant; but a good deal also was re- 
did. That might be acomparatively small | claimed by the hands of the labourer. 
matter; but still it had an appreciable/ It was not an uncommon thing for 
effect. Secondly, because landlords; tenants who had mountain land attached 
could no longer afford them any pro- | to their holdings, for which they paid a 
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nominal rent, to let an acre, or perhaps 
two or three acres, to a labourer for 
three years free of rent, on the stipula- 
tion that he reclaimed the land. The 
labourer did all the work; he carried 
the limestone up the hillside, broke and 
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orders might have been made under that 
rule; but it was not sufficient to merely 
make an order. He should like to 
know how many orders had been carried 
out? In theory, the provision sounded 
very fair; but in practice, and taken in 
connection with the regulations under 


burnt it ; he cleared and grubbed up the | 
ground, dug it, rendered it fertile, and| which money was advanced by the 
he took one crop of potatoes off it, and | Board of Works for building cottages, 
handed it over to the tenant, to whom|it was a dead letter. It afforded no 
Parliament had given the right to enjoy | protection to the labourer. In the first 
the fruits of another man’s labour for! place, there was some considerable ex- 
ever. Did they suppose the labourer | pense involved in attending the Courts 
saw no injustice in that law? He was| and obtaining an order—an expense the 
at the mercy of his employer. He re-|labourer could not afford. Moreover, 
claimed his land for him, and was paid | the Courts were not constantly sitting, the 
by a crop of potatoes! Were terms like | labourer’s time was not at his own dis- 
those ever exacted of tenants by their | posal, and there were many other diffi- 
landlords? And yet it was considered culties in the way. Those were minor 
necessary to interfere between them. | considerations. The one real and fatal 
As he (the Earl of Dunraven) had before | obstacle was that the unfortunate la- 
remarked, the labourer was frequently | bourer was a mere weekly tenant, and 
compelled to give 60 days’ labour without | he dared not make use of the pro- 
wages, atthe time of year when labour was | visions of the Act to move the Courts to 


most valuable, as payment of what was 
often an exorbitant rent, and was not al- 
lowed to compound by a money payment. 
Were tenants ever so evilly treated by 
landlords? Yet they had legislated | 
for them. He was liable to be turned | 
out of his house, and off his plot of 
ground on a few days’ notice, and he 
had no redress. Tenants were never in 
such an insecure position, and yet it was | 
thought necessary to give them greater | 
security. If these were hardships before 
the Land Act of 1881, they were doubly 
hard now, seeing that landlords could do 
nothing to protect the labourers; and 
the inequality between their condition 
and that of the small farmers was im- 
measurably greater than it was. That 
Act had done much for the farmer and 
nothing for the labourer. It was true, 
he was aware, that in the Act passed 
last Session to amend and extend the 
Land Act, there was supposed to be pro- 
vision made for the building of suitable 
labourers’ cottages, and the allotment of 
plots of ground not exceeding half-an- 
acre in extent. The Land Commissioners 
might also, in cases where a fair rent had 
been fixed between landlord and tenant, 
order the tenant to improve existing 
cottages or build new ones, and they 
might order him to assign to any such. 
cottage or cottages an allotment not ex- | 





| 





interfere in his behalf; or, if an order 
was made, he dared not take the neces- 
sary steps to compel the tenant to 
carry it out. What use was it for him 
to appeal to the Court to make an order, 
directing the farmer to give him an al- 
lotment at a fair rent, when, if he opened 
his mouth, he could be turned out of the 
cottage and off the allotment on four 
days’ notice at the nearest Petty Ses- 
sions Court? The amendment to the 
Land Act did not mend the matter one 
atom; it was almost an insult to the 
men it was intended to benefit. It should 
be borne in mind that he (the Earl of 
Dunraven) was not speaking of a small 
number of men, and, even if he were, 
their case should be attended to, for 
justice ought not to stop to count heads; 
but the matter he had called the atten- 
tion of the House to affected a large 
body of men. He had seen the number 
of agricultural labourers in Ireland esti- 
mated as high as 600,000 and as low as 
400,000. He believed the lower esti- 
mate to be the more correct; and he 
thought that deductions must be made 
even from that estimate, to account for 
the sons of farmers who laboured on 


| their fathers’ farms, and who were in- 


cluded among labourers. But, in any 
case, the numbers were very large; and 
when they considered that many of 





ceeding half-an-acre in extent, and the these labourers were married, and 
Commissioners might fix the rent; but,' generally were in a position not to 
practically speaking, those provisions feel the least ashamed to speak with 
had been of no effect whatever. Some their enemies in the gate, he did not 
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think he should be overstating the 
case in assuming that not far short 
of 1,000,000 of human beings were 
deeply interested in the question. They 
could not do much to help themselves, 
because they had no votes; therefore, 
they could not force the attention of a 
Party by influencing the results of elec- 
tions. All they could do, then, was to 
rely upon the wisdom and justice of 
Parliament and upon the kindness and 
forbearance of the tenant farmers, who 
were their absolute masters, or resort 
to violence. He need hardly say he 
sincerely hoped the latter alternative 
would not be resorted to. It was, of 
course, to the true advantage of far- 
mers to treat their labourers with kind- 
ness and consideration ; and, no doubt, 
many would do so on that account, 
and on account of a natural and pro- 
per love of fair play and just dealing. 
But facts were stubborn things; and 
there was, unhappily, no difficulty in 
finding facts to prove that, in many in- 
stances, farmers exacted the uttermost 
farthing, and took every advantage af- 
forded by the strength and security of 
their position and by the weakness and 
insecurity of the position of the labourer. 
Such was the state of the case in the pre- 
sent; but they must look to the future 
also. As time went on, and the effect 
of the unlimited, unmitigated competi- 
tion for land allowed and encouraged 
by the Land Act of 1881 made itself 
felt, the tenant’s margin of profit would 
become less and less, and he would be 
driven to bear harder and harder upon 
the class below him. He dared say he 
should be told that he took a morbid 
view of the situation; but he must sub- 
mit to be considered morbid, if the 
only alternative was to borrow the rosy- 
tinted glasses which the Government 
used when they directed their gaze 
across St. George’s Channel. The Go- 
vernment might possibly rely upon a 
hope that labourers would be benefited 
by the increased prosperity of farmers ; 
but even supposing that the Land Act 
did eventually and permanently increase 
the prosperity of tenants—-which he de- 
nied—he did not see any solid ground 
for such hopes. The Report of the Bess- 
borough Commission concluded with a 
hope that— 


“The tranquillity which will follow upon a 
well-considered measure of land tenure reform 
will be a blessing alike to all classes, and es- 
pecially the poorest,” 
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There was not the faintest sign to show 
that the Land Act had proved a bless- 
ing to the poorest—that was, to the 
labourers; on the contrary, there was 
not wanting evidence, as he had en- 
deavoured to prove, that it had done 
them more harm than good.’ Perhaps 
it was too much to expect that such a 
measure as the Land Act could produce 
results anticipated from ‘‘a well-con- 
sidered measure of reform.” Those who 
expected to gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles were apt to be disap- 
pointed. If anything could be done 
to improve the condition of agricul- 
tural labourers in Ireland it should 
be done from motives of both justice 
and prudence. The same Report to 
which he had already alluded twice 
said— 

“The subject (that is, the condition of the 
labourers) appears to demand speedy conside- 


ratiou for the sake of the country as well as for 
the labourers themselves.” 


As yet no consideration had been given 
to this matter, or, at any rate, no satis- 
factory results had ensued. He had no 
desire to deprive the tenant farmers of 
anything they had obtained, for he did 
not, in the slightest degree, grudge them 
the rights and privileges the law had 
given them. Alli he wanted was to see 
the law sufficiently extended, if it were 
possible, so that some slight measure of 
protection might be afforded to the 
labourers. The question what ought to 
be done was a very difficult one for him, 
at any rate, to answer. It was a com- 
plicated problem ; for as the agricultural 
question, as far as landlord and tenant 
were concerned, became, in the main, a 
matter of rent, so, also, it became prin- 
cipally a question of wages as far as the 
tenant and labourer were concerned. As 
long as the employer commanded the 
market, it was difficult to secure to the 
labourer the enjoyment of benefits in- 
tended for him. The State, however, 
had thought it fit to interfere in -one 
case, and fix rents, thereby introducing 
a dangerous precedent, to his way of 
thinking; and they must not be sur- 
prised if some day they were called 
upon to fix the wages also, for when 
once the State interfered to determine 
questions of value, which had hitherto 
been settled privately and freely by 
individuals, it was difficult to find a 
point at which it could logically hold 
its hand, and refuse to interfere. He 
should not enter upon the subject of 
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the reclamation of waste land or any, were powerless to affect a majority in 
kindred topics; but if any such scheme the other House of Parliament, but 
was taken in hand by the State, the | equal in intelligence and numerically 
claims of the labourers should not be! strong. The responsibility of finding 
forgotten. Neither would he embark | a remedy for that dissatisfaction, there- 
upon the sea of controversy, as to the| fore, devolved upon the Government. 
relative advantages of Union rating, or He should have thought that an inquiry 
rating by eleetoral division, or asto whe- | into this matter would have been use- 
ther the present property qualification | ful; but he saw no object in suggesting 
for Poor Law Guardians was advisable. | one, as the Prime Minister said, last 
Some good might possibly be done by | Session, that the Government had all 
reconsidering these matters; but they information, and that the researches 
were too important to be incidentally of a Royal Commission could produce 
discussed. Three things, at any rate, no good results. He hoped that, as 
he thought, ovght to be done; indeed, the Government had all information 
they ought to have been attended to at their disposal, they would neither 
during the passage of the Land Bill of fail to give it proper attention, nor neg- 
1881 through Parliament. He thought) lect to make good use of it. There 
that in cases where a rent had been fixed was no agitation at present in Ire- 
for a farm employing a labourer or) land on this question; and it would be 
labourers, a half-acre or acre allotment! well, for once, to anticipate agitation. 
should be given to each labourer or, He could not but fear that there was a 
family at the same rent that the danger that, in the future, a serious 
tenant paid. The tenant should have conflict of interests might arise, based 
no right to ask a farthing more. He on something more solid than the 
should have no power to recover a/ political aspirations and feelings that 
farthing more. Some steps should also| brought about the late agitation. He 
be taken to provide better house accom- trusted Her Majesty’s Government might 
modation; and when a tenant turned a| be able to see the condition of Ireland 
labourer out the labourer should have a as it was, and not as they wished it to be; 
right to compel him to show cause. It| and he most earnestly hoped that the 
would, of course, be wrong and absurd danger he dreaded might be averted 
for a labourer to continue to occupy by careful consideration and wise and 
a cottage and allotment, if he failed timely action on their part, as soon 
to give reasonable satisfaction to his as ever the circumstances of Ireland 
employer, or ceased to work upon the permitted. It was in that hope he 
farm. That was not his (the Earl of | now moved the Resolution of which he 
Dunraven’s) intention; it would defeat | had given Notice. 

the objects he had in view. But the; Yoved to resolve, “That in the opinion of 
labourer should have some protection | this House it is desirable to legislate on behalf 
against the caprice of his employer, | of agricultural labourers in Ireland as soon as 
and against being ejected for refusing | the condition of the country permits such legis- 
to give his labour for nothing, or having 0%” —(Z#e Earl of Dunraven.) 

give 8; 8 

to pay rent a great deal higher than Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
that which had been adjudged to be said, that the subject might be more 
exorbitant as between landlord and | advantageously considered if their Lord- 
tenant. He thought good could be done | ships had before them reliable statistics 
in that way. Beyond that he (the Earl of the number of these agricultural 
of Dunraven) did not feel he was called labourers. The noble Earl had stated 
upon to make suggestions. It was not that there were 400,000 labourers in 
his duty to do so. The responsibility lay Ireland, with something like 1,000,000 
with the Government ; it was for them to persons dependent upon them; but the 
devise a remedy. They had interfered | noble Earl had given no authority for 
between the different classes engaged that statement, and in the West of Ire- 
in agriculture in Ireland—a most dan-| land, except in the small towns, the 
gerous undertaking. They had legis- small landholders and their sons were 
lated in deference to clamour, and with the labourers. Again, the noble Earl 
a view to satisfy one set of men. In had seemed to argue that, because free- 
doing so, they had, he believed, ren- dom of contract had been done away 
dered dissatistied another set of men, | with between the landlord and tenant, 
inferior to the first, in so far as they the same principle should be carried out 
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between the farmer and the labourer. 
He agreed with the noble Earl that that 
part of the Land Act which touched 
the labourers had as yet fallen a dead 
letter; but he did not think it would 
be desirable for some years to come 
to make any change in the Land Act, 
for the disturbances which had been 
going on in Ireland must go on until 
the tenants saw some settled line would 
be adhered to. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were obliged to carry out 
this principle of compensation on the 
same lines as in the case of the tenants, 
they would have a very heavy business 
on hand, because the next few years 
would show a vast number of landlords 
in an absolute state of ruin. As it 
was, all the poorer landlords were in a 
pitiable state; but as to what number 
would be ruined it was impossible to tell. 
The case of the smaller tenants in Ireland 
was always exaggerated, for this reason 
—that the very small tenants evidently 
did not attempt to live on their small 
holdings, but were migratory labourers. 
He had seen a calculation made in a 
speech in ‘‘another place”’ that £400,000 
was earned annually in this country and 
taken over to Ireland. Most of these 
very small tenants lived partly on his 
holdings and partly on money earned 
in this country, and was better off than 
was supposed, for he had a house and 
five or six acres of land during the whole 
year for about £6; whereas, if he re- 
mained in England, he would not get two 
rooms for double the money he paid for 
his house and holding. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prestr- 
DENT of the CounctL) said, the noble 
Lord was perfectly right in saying that 
there was a large class in Ireland which 
could not be reckoned as a purely labour- 
ing population, but who occasionally 
earned something by labouring for others. 
But, although that was the case, he was 
quite unable to agree with the noble 
Earl who made the Motion when he said 
that the labouring class and the tenant- 
farmer class were practically the same. 
There was an expression which the noble 
Earl had quoted from the evidence before 
the Bessborough Commission, which he 
(Lord Carlingford) did not quite under- 
stand ; but, after making allowance for a 
large class of small holders, there was 
a large and important class of real 
labourers; and, unfortunately, a very 
large proportion of them could be nothing 
but labourers, ‘‘ jobbing”’ labourers, as 
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_they were called, from the circumstance 
that they did not live upon the land, 
and had been, by a most unhappy series 
of events, driven and crowded into the 
small towns and villages of Ireland. As 
to that labouring class, he would like for 
a moment, before ke followed the noble 
Ear] a little through his remarks, to say 
something upon the brighter and better 
side of the question. It might, after all, 
be safely stated that, low as the standard 
was, the condition of the labouring class 
in Ireland, at all events in many parts 
of Ireland, had improved. The Govern- 
ment had every reason to believe that, 
low as the state of the labourer was, it 
was better than it was 20 or 30 years 
ago. He did not wish to treat things 
in a couleur de rose fashion; but it was 
‘still a satisfaction to recognize what he 
| believed to be the truth of the case, 
| which was as he had stated. It had 
, been ascertained by the Poor Law In- 
'spectors 10 years ago, and repeated by 
‘the evidence before the Bessborough 
'Commission, that wages, at all events, 
| had greatly risen in Ireland, constantly 
50 per cent; and it was quite clear 
the cost of living had not increased 
in the same proportion. But the fact 
remained, after all, that in many parts 
of Ireland, at this moment, the con- 
dition of the labourer was a very 
deplorable one indeed, and one which 
called for attention and for every effort 
that could be made by the Govern- 
ment or the Legislature to deal with 
‘it. His noble Friend considered it a 
‘great reproach to the land legislation 
of 1870 and 1881 that it had not dealt 
efficiently with the condition of the 
labourers. He (Lord Carlingford) had 
‘read many speeches on the condition 
|of the Irish labourer, in which the first 
|thing that the speakers availed them- 
selves of was the opportunity of attack- 
ing the Land Act. He did not imply 
for a moment that that was in the mind 
| of the noble Earl; but he denied the 
|justice of these attacks. He admitted 
‘that the Land Acts of 1870 and 1881 
| had done but little for the labourer ; but 
they had been very careful to take care 
‘that the landlord should not, by the 
operation of these Acts, be crippled or 
hampered in anything he might choose 
‘to do for the labourer, and enabled him 
to provide for labourers’ houses, and so 
on. The latter Act also made those 
provisions which his noble Friend treated 
with great contempt, but which would 
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not be without the effect of providing a 
considerable number of improved la- 
bourers’ houses in those districts where 
the Act took effect for the benefit of the 
tenant. He did not mean to say that 
the Act of 1881 had done much directly 
for the benefit of the labourer; but it 
must benefit him indirectly by stimu- 
lating the industry of the farmer, and 
increasing the employment given. But 
whyshould his noble Friend think thatan 
Act for the reform of land tenure should 
necessarily deal with the question of 
labourers, their wages, and their houses? 
The two questions were totally distinct ; 
the things were not in part materia; 
there was a difficulty in dealing by 
direct legislation with the condition of 
the labouring man—a far greater diffi- 
culty than stood in the way of dealing 
with the tenure of land. The tenure of 
land was a subject of elaborate laws, 
which were capable of being amended. 
The evils under which the labourers in 
Ireland suffered were very different 
from those affecting the tenure of land. 
There had been legislation affecting the 
tenant farmers in this country, and there 
would be more ; but it did not touch the 
labourers. He was happy to believe 
that the condition of that class in Eng- 
land had greatly improved; but that 
improvement had arisen, not from direct 
legislation bearing on their wages, or 
even on their houses, but from many 
causes, such as the increase of the pros- 
perity of the country, and the reform of 
the Poor Law system. They had the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, and they 
were going to have a Tenants’ Com- 
pensation Act. They had had, further, 
an important inquiry into agricultural 
distress in this country; but the con- 
dition of the labouring man had not 
been treated as part of that subject—it 
had, in fact, been treated as a totally 
different question from that of the tenure 
of land. As to the direct remedies for 
the unhappy condition of many of the 
Trish labourers, he believed that ques- 
tion resolved itself almost entirely into 
a question of their habitations. He was 
not aware that legislation could help 
them in the matter of wages. It was 
not, indeed, so much on the question of 
wages that the Irish labourers had cause 
for complaint, as on the want of con- 
stancy of employment. What should be 
sought for was the improvement of their 


dwellings, which, in many cases, were | 
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It was impossible to exaggerate the 
miserable description of house in which 
the Irish labourers often had to live, 
though the inkabitants of many of them 
were not in such a bad condition as the 
dwellings seemed to indicate, for it was 
not uncommon to see well-dressed men 
and women issuing from such hovels. 
Still, the labouring classes were in a 
very unsatisfactory condition; and he 
hoped that means might be found to 
improve it. Possibly the principle con- 
tained in a well-known clause in the 
Land Act might be carried further ; at 
any rate, if it were carried further, the 
tenant farmer would have no right to 
complain. The man on whose behalf 
the former legal rights of the landlord 
had been seriously interfered with would 
have no right to complain if his rights 
were, in turn, interfered with on behalf 
of the labouring man. In the case of 
the labouring man security of tenure 
was not the thing required. It was im- 
possible it should be so. In the case of 
a farmer who had invested his capital, 
his industry, and his hopes in the land, 
security of tenure was of vital import- 
ance. But in the case of the labouring 
man security of tenure was not the first 
consideration. His property was his 
labour; and it might be necessary for 
him to carry it from one place to another. 
It would be impossible to require a 
tenant farmer to provide a house for his 
labourer with fixity of tenure. It was 
absolutely necessary that the farmer 
should have the house for his labourer 
for the time being. If it was necessary 
for him to change his labourer he 
must have the use of the house for 
the purpose of providing a dwelling for 
the new labourer. Having said so much 
as to the efficacy of direct legislation, he 
would say that he had a strong belief in 
the possibility of much being done in 
the way ot indirect legislation. There 
were many ways in which improvement 
might take place in the condition of the 
labouring classes. There was, in the 
first place, emigration. He would not 
go into that question on the present 
occasion ; but it was obvious that emi- 
gration, by relieving the congested dis- 
tricts in Ireland, would lead to an im- 
provement in the condition of the labour- 
ing men that remained. Then there was 
the consideration which the noble Earl 
regarded with a good deal of scorn— 
namely, the effect in the future on the 


shameful, miserable, and disgraceful. | farmers themselves of the improved 
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tenure they would acquire under the 
Land Act. He believed that improved 
tenure would have the effect of in- 
creasing the expenditure of the Irish 
tenant farmers on their farms, and that 
could not but be for the benefit of the 
labouring man. In his opinion, that 
would have a large effect in improving 
the condition of the labourer. But 
there was another direction in which 


labourer might be improved, and which 
his noble Friend avoided discussing— 
namely, an alteration in the present law 
of rating in Ireland. The present law 
of rating, under which small areas were 
rated, had had a lamentable effect on 
the condition of the labourers. It had | 
its origin in the great Irish Famine | 
of former years, the result of which 
had been to burden the landowners with 
crushing poor rates. ‘The effect of that 
law had been to drive the people off the 
land into the towns and villages; and it 
was established, by the evidence taken 
before the Bessborough Commission and 
otherwise, that the consequences had 
been most unfortunate. The labouring 
population being thus driven to take up 
their abode in the towns crowded with 
wretched hovels, living often at long 
distances from their places of work, the 
effect upon them was disastrous, both 
physically and morally, and he would 
add politically, for it led only to misery 
and discontent. No change of an indirect 
kind would be more certain to contribute 
to the improvement of the labourers | 
than providing means by which they | 
could have decent habitations in the | 
country and within reach of their work ; 

but this was not possible under a system | 
which induced the landowners and rate- 
payers to drive off the labourers from 
the present small areas of rating, and so 
relieve themselves from the rates. He | 
believed that the effects of that change | 
in the law—which he trusted was not, 
now very far distant—would be of much | 
more importance than many who had. 
not studied the subject imagined. As 

to direct legislation for the purpose of 

raising the condition of the Irish la- | 
bourers, which the noble Earl so much 
desired, but of the nature of which he 
had not given the faintest indication, 
he could not think that he would ask 
their Lordships to adopt a Resolution 
which left them so absolutely in the 
dark on the subject. He trusted that 





the noble Earl would be content with 
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the effective statement he had made, and 
with the assurance on behalf of the 
Government that they fully felt the im- 
portance and seriousness of the question, 
and that it would receive careful atten- 
tion on their part. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that it was 


| @ matter of notoriety that the condition 


of the Irish labourers was most unsatis- 


factory. In the Land Act of 1870 there 
he thought the condition of the Irish | 


were two or three provisions for the 
benefit of the wage-earning class in Ire- 
land, enabling landlords to take land for 
the purpose of building cottages for 


‘labourers and giving them allotments; 


but those clauses were no part of the 
original Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment, and were inserted in its passage 
through Parliament. In 1881, asin 1870, 
while the Government professed, in gene- 
ral terms, the greatest interest in the 
labouring class, they omitted entirely 
any legislation for their benefit in the 
Act when they introduced it, and in- 
serted none that was not subsequently 
pressed uponthem. It appeared to him 
that in a Bill dealing with tenancies 
there was nothing inconsistent in the 
idea of including provisions with regard 
to either dweilings or allotments to be 
rented by labourers. He did not see 
why it should not have been provided 
that when a tenant farmer applied to 
the Land Commission to fix his rent, 
he should only get the benefit of orders 
made in his favour till after he had 
complied with the orders made upon 
him as to building or repairing cottages 
for his labourers, on condition that the 
rent for these and for their allot- 
| ments was not to exceed a certain sum. 
| With all their fair professions, the Go- 
vernment had disregarded the interests 


'of the labouring classes; and the im- 
pression left on men’s minds was that 


their claims were neglected because they 
were not enforced by intimidation and 
outrage. From the time of the Clerken- 
well explosion down to that of the 
Convention which had recently been so 
cavalierly repudiated by the Boers, they 
had, unfortunately, seen that the argu- 
ments which had most weight with the 
Government were those which were en- 
forced by something like intimidation. 


' So much with regard to the past; but it 


was no answer to the arguments now 
brought forward to say that the condi- 
tion of the labourers generally was 
better now than it was 30 years ago. 
The question was, whether the condition 
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of the Irish labourers now was better 
than it was before the Government com- | 
menced their course of beneficent and | 
generous legislation by conferring bene- | 
fits upon one class at the expense of 
another. As to the rose-coloured pros- | 
sever now held out by the noble Lord on | 
ehalf of the Government, he must say 
that all prophecies made by different 
Members of the Government with re- | 
gard to Ireland had been so completely | 
falsified by experience that he attached | 
very little value to them. The Prime 
Minister had publicly stated that land 
in Ireland would eventually realize much 
more than 20 years’ purchase. The ex- 
perience of public sales showed that the 
Court actually in one case had been 
obliged to accept no more than 11 years’ 
purchase. The noble Lord himself had 
said that the Land Act would benefit 
landlords generally—indeed, all except 
a few bad ones. But, whether as regarded 
letting or selling,the value of the land had 
been enormously depreciated. The best 
source to which the wage-earning classes 
in Ireland could look for amelioration 
of their condition was the abundance of 
capital and the readiness of investors to 
embark in industrial enterprizes. Any 
want of confidence, however, effectually 
drove capital away from a country; and 
the distress and dissatisfaction which 
had latterly prevailed in Ireland seemed 
to him, unless a change was brought 
about before long, certain to deteriorate 
the condition of the wage-earning classes 
in that country, by diminishing the 
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amount of employment to be given. No- 
thing could more effectually injure the | 
wage-earning classes in Ireland than a 
diminution in the demand for labour; yet 
that lamentable state of things was pre- 
cisely that which, ever since the accession 
to Office of Her Majesty’s Government, 
had been steadily increasing in Ire- 
land. 

Lorp GREVILLE said, he was of 
opinion that if noble Lords would read 
the Report of Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s Com- 
mittee they would not be long in coming 
to the conclusion that a substantial in- 
crease of small proprietors would give 
solidity to the social system and promote 
industry and prosperity amongst the 
peasantry of Ireland. The noble Lord 
said he had no particular remedy to 
propose—that it was the duty of the 
Government to devise remedies; but he 
could not help thinking that it would 
not be out of place for noble Lords to 
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suggest to the Government any points 
that occurred to them, with the object 
of benefiting the labouring classes of 
Ireland. He would venture, then, to 
remind the Government that there were 
large tracts of waste and bog land in 
Ireland which might be reclaimed. That 
it could be reclaimed they knew on the 
authority of Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P., 
who had accomplished the work, and 
had rescued land which was now worth 
£1 anacre. Now, if this could be done 
by a private gentleman, surely the State 
could do much more in the same di- 
rection. On the land thus reclaimed 
labourers’ cottages could be built, and 
if pieces of land were given to them 
round their dwellings the process of re- 
ducing the earth toa state of cultivation 
would still further go on. Thus these 
small labourers in their numbers would 
be able to do what large landlords could 
not do; for it was only by the industry 
and sweat of the brow of the labourer 
that land could be reclaimed. Again, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry had urged the Go- 
vernment to assist him in the construc- 
tion of a small railway over his estate 
—not for the benefit of himself, but for 
the benefit of the neighbourhood. That 
was, to his mind, a very important 
thing; for there was no doubt that 
about one-third of the produce of Ire- 
land was lost for want of proper means 
of transit—such as railways and canals. 
Once more—what was wanted was that 
engineering skill should be directed to 
the important work of drainage. Let 
them take the case of the Shannon. 
The operations there would be too vast 
for any private individual to undertake; 
but if engineering skill could only be 
brought to bear on the spot it would at 
once lead to the employment of a large 
amount of labour. ‘There was plentyof 
work to be done if they could only get 
someone to undertake it. It was im- 
possible to appeal to landlords; but the 
Government might do much in that 
direction, and he trusted they might be 
able to see their way to take some 
action in the matter. He would like 
to know why the Irish Militia should 
not be embodied and put on service in 
this country? It would withdraw a 
large number of adults from the surplus 
population, and, at the same time, fur- 
nish the Army, if bounties were offered, 
with good and efficient recruits. The 
questions he had ventured to suggest 
should be looked to and duly considered ; 
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and he was convinced that they would 
receive careful attention at the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government, which had 
already done so many great things for 
Ireland. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he con- 


. sidered this a most important question 


for the Irish landlords. As an Irish 
landlord, he could say that in many parts 
of the country the labourers were no 
better housed than they were a century 
ago. The first question that arose was, 
who were to build cottages for them? 
and the second, where was the money to 
come from? At one time, if a tenant 
desired to build a labourer’s cottage, he 
applied for an order for the material and 
superintended the construction himself. 
The result was that a comfortable cot- 
tage could be built of excellent material 
for £60 or £70. Now, however, matters 
were changed. Though certain powers 
had been given to the landlord with a 
view to the erection of cottages, the cir- 
cumstances in which he was situated with 
regard to his property made it extremely 
difficult for him to avail himself of those 
powers. Then tenants were often averse 
from having labourers’ cottages on their 
holdings. They preferred to procure 
their labourers from the neighbouring 
villages and towns, thinking that when 
labourers lived in close propinquity to 
their farms a good deal of trespass and 
pillage occurred. His experience was 
that a really good cottage now cost £100 ; 
and as an agricultural labourer could ill 
afford to pay 2s. a-week for rent it was 
hopeless to expect to receive an adequate 
sum as interest on the money expended. 
The difficulty could only be met if there 
was a hearty co-operation between land- 
lords, landowners, and occupiers. That 
happy condition, unfortunately, did not 
exist at present. In places where the 
Commissioners had desired farmers to 
build cottages for their labourers that 
direction had not been carried out; in no 
case had the order been complied with. 
Either the clauses in the Land Act deal- 
ing with that subject were defective, or 
they had not been properly put into 
effect. He considered that the terms 
offered to landlords for building cot- 
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tages were liberal and encouraging ; in- 
deed, repayment in 35 years, or 5 per 
cent, was a very fair proposal; but the 
difficulty now existing was that the land- 
lord was a mere rent-charger. He hardly | 
knew what remedy to suggest, for as | 
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wages increased labourers began to ap- 
preciate the disadvantages of bad cot- 
tages. When any class had arrived at 
the conclusion that their houses were not 
what they ought to be, it was not sur- 
prising that they were not contented. 
They were not contented because they 
had no reason to beso. He agreed that 
the time was an extremely difficult and 
inopportune one in which to ask the 
Government for legislation, and that it 
would be wiser to postpone to a future 
Session any idea of dealing with it 
effectually ; but he earnestly hoped that 
the attention of the Government would 
not only be directed, but fixed, upon 
that subject, because on it rested the 
future tranquillity of Ireland. The la- 
bourers were in excess of the farming 
class in numbers. The farming class had 
been substantially benefited; for the 
labourers nothing had been done. The 
labourers, with their present education, 
well understood their position ; and when 
the franchise was extended so as to reach 
them they would show their resentment 
at this neglect. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
thought that if the Government had 
been able to agree to his Resolution it 
would have done good; but as he had 
nointention of forcing his opinion against 
that of the Government and the House, 
he would be willing to withdraw the Mo- 
tion after the discussion which had taken 
place. With reference to what the noble 
Lord (Lord Carlingford) had said as to 
the connection of the labourers with the 
subject of fixed tenure, all he (the Earl 
of Dunraven) had wished to remark was 
that the Irish labourers were naturally 
incensed that so much had been done 
for the tenant farmers and nothing for 
them. He did not suggest that labourers 
should be given fixity of tenure. That 
would defeat his object. His ideal was 
that a labourer should have a decent 
cottage and a plot of land at a fair rent 
on, or as near as possible to, the farm 
on which he worked. Fixity of tenure 
would not bring that state of things 
about. It would be absurd to give a 
labourer a cottage and allotment on a 
farm or in a neighbourhood in which he 
did not work. But he saw no reason 
why the labourer should be protected 
against mere capricious eviction, and 
against the imposition of an unjust rent; 
and he thought that in no case should a 
tenant be allowed to ask a larger rent 
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for the labourer’s allotment than he him- 
self paid for the land. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MILITIA 
CLOTHING. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther paragraphs 883. and 885. of Militia 
Regulations, 1880, authorising the issue 
of serge or tartan trousers to Militia re- 
cruits for wear during preliminary drill 
have been cancelled ; and, if so, for what 
reason? He urged that the clothing of 
the Militia was scarcely sufficient for the 
actual wants of the men at present. He 
had himself hesitated before taking his 
men through the town in consequence of 
the back seam of their trousers being 
split, and he trusted no diminution of 
the clothing would be permitted. 

Tue Earntor MORLEY said, thereason 
for the change was that serge was found, 
at certain seasons of the year, to be ex- 
tremely cold. That material having been 
abolished in the Army, it was thought 
desirable to abolish it likewise in the 
Militia. Tweed had been substituted 
for serge; and the change, which was 
recommended by commanding officers, 
had, ‘he believed, met with general ap- 
proval. Tweed trousers were issued to 
last for four trainings, and the serge 
trousers hitherto issued to recruits only 
lasted for their preliminary drill. In 
future the serge trousers would be issued 
for recruits ; and, as regarded the wear 
of these trousers, the preliminary drill 
would in all cases be reckoned as a 
training. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
asked the Lord President of the Council, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been called to a letter 
which recently appeared in the Dublin 
‘* Daily Express,” signed by Mr. Thomas 
W. Webber, showing the unjust effect 
of the Arrears Act on those landlords 
who are liable to the payment of annual 
drainage instalments ; and whether the 
Treasury will consider the expediency 
and justice of remitting such instalments 
proportionate to the amount of arrears of 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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it seemed to him that the grossestinjustice 
would be done to landlords under the 
Arrears Act if instalments were not re- 
mitted by the Treasury; but he under- 
stood that the Treasury were taking 

proceedings against certain landlords to - 


| recover these instalments. On referring 


tothe Arrears Act, he found that certain 
public charges made under the Act were 
to be remitted ; but that did not appear 
to be the case in respect to loans. Con- 
sequently this would happen—that land- 
lords would have to pay 64 per cent to 
the Government and receive no remis- 
sion ; while tenants who owed arrears of 
rent would have remissions, and, at the 
same time, their rents would be reduced. 
He hoped the noble Lord would be able 
to give them some hope that the Trea- 
sury would look into the matter. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE asked 
whether any remission would be made 
in regard to the sums which had been 
paid under the Church Act of 1869, on 
account of instalments of the capital 
sums to which tithe rent-charges might 
have been commuted, so as to place 
landlords who had commuted their tithe 
rent-charges under the 52 years’ system 
on the same footing with regard to the 
Arrears Act of last year as those who 
had not commuted ? 

Lorp VENTRY said, before the noble 
Lord answered the Question, he wished 
to say that the great grievance of the 
landlords was the slowness with which 
the arrears of money were being paid, 
and he should like to know whether 
any steps would be taken to accelerate 
the payments? Unless such were the 
case, it would be a long time before a 
great many could look forward to re- 
ceiving the full amount due. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counctt) said, that, ‘as re- 
gard the latter Question, he had not re- 
ceived any Notice, and as to the former— 
that of the noble Marquess—he was not 
able to answer it fully, as he had not been 
able to call the attention of the Treasury 
to it; but upon the face of the question 
he thought that the Treasury would say 
that this charge did not come within the 
Act, as the section referred to enumerated 
certain taxes and charges, and drainage 
instalments were not taxes, but repay- 
ments of public moneys; but he would 
make further inquiry, in order to give a 
more complete answer at another time. 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE 
NEW CODE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NORTON asked the Lord Pre- 
sident about the Education Code now 
lying on the Table and becoming law 
on the 15th, as to important verbal 
alterations introduced into its first draft, 
which was announced as to be the final 
settlement of all details? He thought 
their Lordships were entitled to some 
information respecting alterations intro- 
duced into the draft, which was specially 
recommended as an ultimatum and a 
truce to changes in the law. It was 
bad enough that the Code should have 
reduced National Education to an earn- 
ing of Government grants on a show 
of specified results ; but these perpetual 
changes were reducing it to a specula- 
tion and a lottery of chances in winning 
public money. As far as he could 
detect from the present accumulated 
mass of 134 clauses and five Schedules, 
there had been three alterations of the 
first draft of this last edition. The first, 
apparently only a verbal alteration, 
might be of great practical effect. The 
Act of 1870 defined its object to be ele- 
mentary education, and attempted to 
restrict its provisions to the working 
classes by limiting grants in aid to ordi- 
nary payments of fees not exceeding 9d. 
a-week. This ordinary payment was 
now explained to mean the average total 
payments divided by the numbers in 
attendance. This might introduce into 
Board schools, called elementary, chil- 
dren of tradesmen willing to pay 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. a-week in order to get their 
children into higher schools out of con- 
tact with the working classes, for whom 
the system was primarily intended, but 
who, by this process, would be com- 
paratively neglected; and, in fact, the 
lowest class of them were already re- 
ported to be on the streets again. The 
second alteration was the restoration of 
the Duke of Richmond’s and Lord San- 
don’s sub-section of Article 109 for a 
general merit grant, for which provision 
he observed that many persons were now 
saying Lord Spencer should be immorta- 
lized, though they first opposed it. He 
only regretted that such alterations 
should bethe accidents of official changes, 
almost without the knowledge of Par- 
liament, through these annual editions 
of the Code. The third alteration re- 
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lated to assistant teachers from outside 
the Training Colleges. He only asked 
the Question in order that before this 
edition of the Code became law, as it 
would to-morrow, Parliament might be 
made aware of the further modifications 
of its Act. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, that the 
noble Lord was mistaken in supposing 
that the Code, as laid on the Table, was 
intended to be stereotyped and un- 
changeable. The Code now about to 
come into operation had been laid on 
the Table for an unusual length of time, 
expressly in order that alterations might 
be made in its details where necessary. 
As to the changes which his noble Friend 
looked upon with so much suspicion, he 
himself had looked at them carefully, 
and had found nothing at which his 
noble Friend might reasonably take 
alarm. Their object was simply to re- 
move doubts as to the working of the 
Code, to supply incidental omissions of 
minor importance, and to meet some 
objections in matters of detail. The 
change in regard to the mode of ascer- 
taining the average fee of 9d. a week 
had been introduced in consequence of 
representations of the Public Audit De- 
partment. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he must 
protest against the alteration made by 
the Government in the Code. He be- 
lieved that it was the intention of the 
Act of Parliament that 9d. should be the 
maximum fee in respect of which grants 
in aid should be given. The effect of 
these new words would be before long 
to throw by a side-wind the whole of the 
third grade and a great deal of the 
second grade education of the country 
into the hands of the Government. In 
this point, as in many others in his 
opinion, the Government were acting 
contrary to the doctrines of political 
economy. 


STAGE PLAYS IN AID OF CHARITIES 
BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Law for regulating 
Theatres — Was presented by The 1 of 
Onstow ; read 1%. (No. 32.) 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th April, 1883. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.]— Pustic Brtus—Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders * [142]; Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * [143]. 

Considered as amended — Oyster and Mussel 
Fisheries Orders Confirmation* [87]; Glebe 
Loans (Ireland) Acts Amendment * [136]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— No 


PARKS (METROPOLIS)— THE MOUNDS 
IN THE GREEN PARK. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, Who is 
responsible for the slope of the mounds 
now being formed in the Green Park ; 
whether he is aware that one has been 
formed and planted so as to cut off the 
view of Piccadilly from anyone coming 
from Stafford House towards Hamilton 
Place; and, whether the soil could not 
be more sloped towards St. James’s Park 
so as to make it an ornament ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
mound to which the hon. Member calls 
attention has been formed out of the 
earth which it was found necessary to 
remove from the west end of the Green 
Park in carrying out the improvement at 
Hyde Park Corner. It will be sloped 
gradually to the eastward, and when 
completed and grassed over will make, 
I confidently expect, a very attractive 
feature in that part of the Park. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman was aware 
that it was already formed and sown, 
and could not be sloped any more ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: It will be 
sloped still further. I 4m not aware 
that the mound cuts off any view of im- 
portance. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, he 
would repeat the Question on Monday 
next. Probably the right hon. Gentle- 
man would, in the meantime, walk up to 
the Park and see the mound for himself. 

Mr. SCHREIBER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had spoken of con- 
tinuing the slope of the soil towards the 
east. Might not that object be best 
effected by lowering the crown of the 
existing mound, which was a sore dis- 
figurement to the Park ? 
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Justice (Lreland). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that he 
did not undertake a work of that kind 
without the advice of those who had the 
management of the Park; and if any 
mistake had been made he was respon- 
sible for it. He suggested, however, 
that hon. Members should suspend their 
judgment until the mound had been 
grassed over. When that had been 
done, he believed they would consider it 
an attraction to the Park rather than 
the reverse. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, he 
thought the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman a fair one—namely, that hon. 
Members should suspend their judg- 
ment. He would, however, ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to give some assurance 
that if public opinion was still unfavour- 
able after the mound had been grassed 
over there would be no difficulty in re- 
moving it. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, such a 
course would involve considerable cost, 
and he would have to consider the 
matter. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF JOSEPH BRADY FOR MURDER. 
Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

Whether it is a fact that Mr. M‘Cane, 

solicitor for Joseph Brady, having fur- 

nished the Crown Solicitor with the 
names of the witnesses for the defence, 
with the object of having them sub- 
poened, and their expenses defrayed by 
the Crown under the Crimes Act, these 
witnesses were summoned to appear 
before Mr. Curran, police magistrate, at 
Dublin Castle, and were subjected to 
examination by him; whether the list 
furnished by the prisoner’s solicitor was 
availed of by any official of the Crown 
in determining upon the examination of 
these witnesses; and, whether the state- 
ments made during these examinations 
will be used to disparage their testimony 
on the trial of the said Joseph Brady ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it was not 
until the 7th of this month that the 

Crown Solicitor received notice from the 

prisoner’s solicitor of the witnesses he 

would require. Some of these witnesses 
had been long previously examined by 

Mr. Curran; but not one of them was 

subsequently communicated with on the 

part of the Crown or examined by Mr. 

Curran. They were, of course, cross- 
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Mr. PARNELL: When were they 
cross-examined on their depositions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In Court. The 
depositions were known in Court to both 
sides, and cross-examinations were con- 
ducted by both sides upon them. These 
witnesses have not been examined by 
Mr. Curran after it was known that 
the witnesses would be called for the 
defence. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: In what manner did 
the Crown learn the substance of their 
depositions before their examination in 
Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am not quite 
clear upon that point. Mr. Curran called 
before him everyone whom he thought 
could throw light on thecrime. Among 
them were certain persons who were 
afterwards called as witnesses for the 
defence. 

Mr. DAWSON: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether it is the custom 
to have a number of prisoners brought 
into the dock to hear the whole of the 
evidence as it goes along, and then to 


‘come out of the dock to be sworn as 


witnesses to prove what they had listened 
to for days? 

Mr. PARNELL: Could the right 
hon. Gentleman give the date or dates 
on which these witnesses were examined 
by Mr. Curran, and in what way the 
Crown ascertained that they were likely 
to be called as witnesses for the defence; 
was the information obtained through 
the presence of a warderat the conference 
between the prisoner Brady and his 
solicitor ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I believe 
the whole conduct of this case has been 
as fair and above board as murder trials 
generally are. As to the date of the 
examination of these witnesses, I should 
be unwilling to give a conjecture; but 
I have a telegram from the Attorney 
General for Ireland in which he states 
that it was long before the time that the 
Crown became aware that they were to 
be called for the defence. The manner 
in which the names of the witnesses who 
were to be called for the defence came 
to the knowledge of the Crown was by 
prisoner’s solicitor communicating the 
names to the Crown Solicitor. [‘‘ Oh!’’] 
That is the way. With regard to the 
Question put to me by the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. Dawson), I cannot, of 
course, answer anything relating to the 
conduct of the case by the Crown until 
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I have got a statement or explanation 
from the legal gentlemen conducting the 
case. Perhaps the hon Member will 
put the Question on the Paper. 

Mr. PARNELL: I suppose we may 
understand that there is no warder 
within hearing of the prisoner during 
his interview with his legal adviser in 
the prepartion of his defence, and that 
the Crown, consequently, had no means 
of ascertaining the names of the wit- 
nesses on whom this prisoner relied for 
his defence except by a communication 
which was made by Mr. M‘Cune, his 
solicitor ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think it would 
be better if the hon. Member put that in 
the shape of a Question on the Paper. 

Mr. O'BRIEN : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman undertake to say that it. is 
not the regular system under the Crimes 
Act that witnesses for the defence whose 
names are furnished to the Crown are 
summoned to Dublin Castle for exami- 
nation prior to their examination for the 
prisoners ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I think Notice 
should be given of Questions of this 
extremely critical character. 


POOR LAW ELECTIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it has come to bis knowledge 
that the county inspector of Cavan has 
issued a circular requiring the police 
to report whether the Roman Catholic 
clergy followed the policemen who left 
voting papers during the recent Poor 
Law elections, or used intimidation for 
the return of popular candidates ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The only in- 
quiries made on this subject were in- 
tended to enable me to answer a Question 
put to me in this House, and for no 
other purpose. 

Mr. O’BRIEN wished to know whe- 
ther a similar Return had been ordered 
in reference to the complaints of intimi- 
dation against landlords and bailiffs that 
had been so extensively made in connec- 
tion with recent Poor Law elections ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is not a ques- 
tion of a Return, as I have said. The 
only inquiries made on this subject, 
which were made by my order, were in- 
tended to enable me to answer Questions 
put to me in this House, and for no other 
purpose. Several Questions have been 
put to me with regard to intimidation 
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at the recent Poor Law elections by hon. 
Members, who alleged that it was prac- 
tised by Roman Catholic clergymen, and 
by other hon. Members who thought it 
was exercised by landlords and agents, 
and in all cases I thought it right to 
make inquiry. That inquiry has in no 
case been conducted in an offensive 
manner. 


Duchy of Iancaster— 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER—SALES OF 
LAND. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether it 
is the practice to sell the property of the 
Duchy to all comers, for the highest 
price that can be obtained for it, with- 
out reference to its being required for 
public purposes ? 

Mr. RYLANDS wished to know, be- 
fore his right hon. Friend answered the 
Question, whether the money received 
on the sale of any property of the Duchy 
was handed over to the Crown in addi- 
tion to the annual income arising from 
rents and other sources from year to 

ear? 

Mr. DODSON : Sir, in sales of Duchy 
property it is the practice to endeavour 
to have due regard to all interests con- 
cerned, certainly not excluding public 
purposes. In answer to the Question of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
I have to say that the money received 
on such sale is invested for the benefit of 
the Crown. 


INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS—THE LOAN. 


Mr. R.N. FOWLER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Indian Government will raise the 
proposed loan of two and and a-half 
millions for public works in England in- 
stead of in India, and thus effect a large 
saving in exchange ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the Indian 
Government have announced that the 
proposed loan of 24 crores of rupees for 
public works will be issued in India. 
This decision is in accordance with the 
deliberate policy of successive Secretaries 
of State, supported by the Select Com- 
mittee on Public Works in 1878-9, which 
laid down the principle that it was not 
desirable to contract gold debts dis- 
chargeable from silver assets. I should 
be glad if the hon. Member would ex- 
ay in detail to me at the India Office 

ow a large saving in exchange could 
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be effected on the operation of issuing a 
sterling loan in England rather than a 
rupee loan of equivalent amount in 
India. 

Mr. DAWSON: What is the nature 
of the public works? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Railways which 
will produce such an interest on the re- 
turn as will more than pay the interest 
which is charged on the loan. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER—ESTUARY OF 
THE MERSEY—SALE OF LAND—THE 
SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether it 
be the fact that prior to the sale of the 
Southport foreshore to the riparian 
owners, the Surveyor General of the 
Duchy promised a deputation of the 
Southport Town Council to give that 
body the first refusal of the foreshore ; 
and, if so, whether that promise has 
been fulfilled; whether a verbal agree- 
ment was come to between the Surveyor 
General of the Duchy and a deputation 
of the Southport Corporation for the sale 
to the latter of the Southport foreshore ; 
whether the terms of such agreement 
were embodied in a draft which was for- 
warded to the Solicitor of the Duchy; 
whether the terms of the draft were ever 
submitted to the Chancellor, and his 
decision thereupon communicated to the 
Southport Corporation; whether theCor- 
poration of Southport, whilst protesting 
against the withdrawal of the verbal un- 
derstanding come to between their mem- 
bers and the Surveyor of the Duchy, 
offered a sum higher than tuat given by 
riparian proprietors; and, if so, why 
such offer was not accepted; and, whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table a Copy 
of the Correspondence which has taken 
place between the officials of the Duchy, 
the representatives of the Southport Cor- 
poration, and the riparian proprietors 
respectively ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, I am unable to say 
what passed in conversation at an inter- 
view between the Surveyor General and 
a deputation in the course of the nego- 
tiations which, as I mentioned yester- 
day, took place in 1881. But in Sep- 
tember, 1881, an offer was made by the 
Surveyor General, subject to subsequent 
approval by the Chancellor of the Duchy 
to the Corporation, to sell the Duchy in- 
terest in part of the foreshore upon cer- 
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tain terms to the Corporation for the 
the sum of £9,500. This was accepted 
by the town clerk, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Town Council, and a draft 
agreement purporting to embody these 
terms was sent in December, 1881, to 
the Duchy solicitor. The terms, how- 
ever, 80 embodied, were found to be 
very different from those offered by the 
Surveyor General. Before the draft 
had been submitted to the Chancellor it 
was practically withdrawn in February, 
1882, by the town clerk, whose letters 
indicated that he was not satisfied with 
the Duchy title. A deputation to the 
Chancellor was talked of by the town 
clerk, but did not take place, and, I be- 
lieve, was never applied for. As I stated 
yesterday, we considered the offer of the 
lords the better. I may add that the 
consideration that in settling with the 
lords we closed the door against litiga- 
tion had great weight with us. There 
is no objection to the production of the 
Correspondence in question. 


Navy— Purchase 


In reply to Sir R. Assueron_ Cross, 


Mr. DODSON said, the interest of 
the Duchy in the foreshore had been 
sold to certain riparian proprietors, be- 
tween whom and the Duchy the title to 
the foreshore was in dispute. 


ARMY—COMPASSIONATE ALLOW- 
ANCES—CAPTAIN WARDELL. 


Captain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What pension and com- 
passionate allowance have been awarded 
to the widow and children of the late 
Captain Wardell, of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, who fell at the battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir ; and, whether this pension 
and allowance are the same as in the 
case of an Officer of similar rank in a 
Line regiment; and, if not, if he would 
explain to the House the reason ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, besides a gratuity of £459, Mrs. 
Wardell has received a grant of pension 
at the rate of £80 a-year, and for each 
of her three children a compassionate 
allowance of £16 a-year. These are the 
rates allowed under regulation, and they 
are identical with the rates allowed in 
the cases of officers of similar rank in 
the Navy, and also with those which 
were in force in the Army until the issue 
of the recent amended Warrant. The 
Army Warrant of 1881 materially altered 
the scale of pensions. The attention of 
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the Admiralty has already been directed 
to this subject, and the question of re- 
arranging the existing scale is under 
consideration. 


NAVY—PURCHASE OF CLOTH. 

Carrain PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the ‘‘ Army and Navy Gazette” 
of the 17th February, that a large quan- 
tity of navy blue cloth and serge, in- 
tended for the Naval Service, was re- 
cently surveyed at Deptford Victualling 
Yard, and that the whole of it was 
rejected by the surveying officers as 
being under weight, of bad colour, and 
not according to sample; whether the 
Admiralty, nevertheless, decided against 
the surveying officers, and informed 
them that, as the contractors had agreed 
to lessen the price, the cloth was to be 
passed whether this inferior cloth will 
now become the standard, as to quality, 
for next year’s samples; and, who are 
the contractors who supplied the cloth ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, the facts stated in the article on 
which the hon. and gallant Member 
founds his Question are, in the main, 
incorrect, and the inferences and allega- 
tions based on them are wholly un- 
founded. No quantity of No. 1 blue 
cloth has been received at an abatement 
as stated. In January last 999 yards of 
No. 2 blue cloth, a coarser material used 
for trousers, were rejected for containing 
more ‘grey hairs and bur” than the 
pattern. These are minute specks 
hardly noticeable, except by experts 
looking especially for them. They are 
removed by hand, the process being a 
tedious one. This was the last delivery 
under the contract, and the contractors 
asked that the cloth might, if possible, 
be taken at an abatement to close the 
transaction. This request was referred 
for the opinion of the examining officers, 
who reported that the cloth might be 
taken for hospital service at a reduction 
of 2} per cent, and with the consent of 
all concerned this wasdone. As regards 
the case of the serge, a firm of contrac. 
tors, being in arrear with their contract, 
were required to complete it by a given 
date, after which all then undelivered 
would be brought against them. A de- 
livery of 4,000 yards towards the end of 
the extended period was rejected for 
various defects; but the Report stated 
that it was a mixed delivery containing 
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many good pieces. In justice to the 
contractors it was directed that the de- 
livery should be gone over again in de- 
tail, and such pieces only accepted as 
reached the full standard of colour, 
quality, &c., in every respect. This was 
done, and 1,520 yards were accepted 
without abatement. These are, I pre- 
sume, the facts to which the paragraph 
refers. The insinuations it contains are 
absolutely without foundation, and would 
not have called for contradiction were it 
not for the importance given them by 
being referred to in a Question by an 
hon. Member of this House. I may add 
that, of course, the deliveries of one year 
do not constitute the standard for the 
next year’ssupplies. The standards are 
unchanged until they require replace- 
ment, when they are specially made. It 
is confidently affirmed that the quality of 
cloth and serge has in no way deteriorated 
of late, while the price, of which the 
seaman hasthe benefit, has been lessened. 
I am sorry to have to reply at such 
length ; but'in justice to the officers of the 
Department who have acted most pro- 
perly in the circumstances, I was obliged 
to go into these details. 


Messages from 


THE ANGLICAN BISHOPRIC OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Mr. RAIKES asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether there is any 
foundation for the report that the Em- 
saad of Germany, as King of Prussia, 

as notified his intention to abandon the 
arrangement upon which the Angelican 
Bishopric of Jerusalem was founded ; 
and, if this is the case, what course Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to take 
in order to maintain espiscopal super- 
vision and representation for the Angli- 
can community in Palestine; and, whe- 
ther he will communicate to Parliament 
any Correspondence which may have 
passed on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question of 
the right hon. Gentleman proceeds, in 
some degree, upon a misapprehension, 
inasmuch as it is not true that the Em- 
po of Germany, as King of Prussia, 

as notified his intention—at least, not 
to my knowledge — to abandon the 
arrangement upon which the Anglican 
Bishopric of Jerusalem was founded ; 
but it is true that the German Ambas- 
sador, on the part of the Emperor, has 
addressed to Lord Granville a letter in- 
dicating dissatisfaction with the arrange- 
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ment and with the working of the ar- 
rangementon which the bishopric stands, 
and contemplating material changes. 
No progress, however, has been made 
in the Correspondence on the affair that 
will warrant me in going into details. 

Mr. RAIKES asked, whether there 
would be any objection to produce the 
Correspondence when an arrangement 
had been arrived at? 

Mr. GLADTTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman must fully understand that 
the matter is in a state altogether im- 
mature at present. But as the existing 
arrangement was made under an Act of 
Parliament, I should think the time will 
arrive for submitting the whole of the 
Correspondence to Parliament. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND). 


Mr. M‘COAN asked, Whether the 
Return moved for by the hon. Member 
for Sligo (Mr. Sexton) last November 
as to the religion and other particulars 
connected with the Irish magistracy 
would be presented ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
this was a large and voluminous Return, 
and its preparation depended to a great 
extent upon an Office over which the 
Government had not much control. How- 
ever, they had now got the names of the 
magistrates from the Clerk of the Hana- 
per, and inquiries were being made— 
inquiries, he must say, of a very novel 
sort, and of a sort which had often been 
questioned in that House. No time 
would be lost in completing the Return. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he hoped it would 
be presented before the 27th instant, 
when his Motion was to come on. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether it was the intention 
of the Government to take the Rivers 
Conservancy Bill on Monday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the Government wished to proceed 
with the Criminal Code. Bill on Monday, 
and after that with the Patents Bill. 
— next Order was the Inland Revenue 
Bill. 





MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN. 
BARON ALCESTER. 


Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 
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VICTORIA R., 


Her Majesty, taking into consideration the im- 
portant services rendered by Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget, Lord Alcester, Admiral in Her Majesty's 
Navy, in the course of the recent Expedition to 
Egypt, and being desirous to confer some signal 
mark of Her favour for those distinguished services, 
recommends it to Her faithful Commons to enable 
Her Majesty to make provision to secure to the said 
Frederick Beauchamp Paget, Lord Alcester, and 
to the next surviving Heir Male of his body, a 
Pensionof Two Thousand Pounds per anuum. 


V.R. 


BARON WOLSELEY OF CAIRO. 


Message from Her Majesty brought up, 
and read by Mr. Speaker (all the Mem- 
bers being uncovered), as follows :— 


VICTORIA R., 

Her Majesty, taking into consideration the im- 
portant services rendered by Garnet Joseph, Lord 
Wolseley of Cairo, General in Her Majesty’s Army, 
in the course of the recent Expedition to Egypt, 
and being desirous to confer some signal mark of 
Her favour for those distinguished services, recom- 
mends it to Her faithful Commons to enable Her 
Majesty to make provision to secure to the said 
Garnet Joseph, Lord Wolseley of Cairo, and to the 
next surviving Heir Male of his body, a Pension 
of Two Thousand Pounds per annum. 

VR. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I beg now 
to give Notice that on Monday next I 
shall move that the House do take into 
consideration in Committee Her Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious Messages, and if it 
should be the pleasure of the House 
that a Bill should be introduced to give 
effect to those Messages, I will move 
that the second reading of the Bill, 
when it comes forward, shall be placed 
ast he First Order of the Day. I believe 
it is according to precedent that I should 
now move, and therefore I do now move 
—‘That the House will,.on Monday 
next, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee thereupon upon Monday 
next. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked, whether 
the two Messages would be considered 
together or separately ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not quite 
sure at present, but I will inquire into 
the matter. 
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ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— 0 — 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL— 
POLICY OF HER MAJESTY’S GO- 
VERNMENT.—RESOLUTION. 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE.] [THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [13th March j, 

“ That, in view of the complicity of the Trans- 
vaal Government in the cruel and treacherous 
attacks made upon the Chiefs Montsioa and 
Mankoroane, this House is of opinion that 
energetic steps should be immediately taken to 
secure the strict observance by the Transvaal 
Government of the Convention of 1881, so that 
these chiefs may be preserved from the destruc- 
tion with which they are threatened.” —(Mfr. 
Gorst.) 

And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the first word ‘‘ the” to 
the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘very grave complication that must 
attend intervention in the affairs of the native 
populations on the Western Frontier of the 
Transvaal, this House is of opinion that the 
action of British authorities in those regions 
should be strictly confined within the limits 
of absolutely unavoidable obligations,”—(MMr. 
Cartwright,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT said, he wished, 
with the indulgence of the House, to 
make one or two remarks in reference 
to the Amendment which stood in his 
name. Unexpectedly in the course of the 
debate the Prime Minister moved an 
Amendment on his (Mr. Cartwright’s) 
Amendment, so as to modify and alter 
its character very much. By the substi- 
tution of the new words for those in the 
concluding sentence of his own Amend- 
ment, the issue as involved in the ori- 
ginal Amendment would be shifted from 
a general proposition to one relating 
solely to a particular incident touching 
the position of certain Bechuana Chiefs. 
The long interval which had elapsed 
since he moved his Amendment had 
given him time to reflect upon his posi- 
tion, and he was sorry to say he had 
come to the conclusion that he could not 
accept the words proposed to be grafted 
on the preamble of his Amendment by the 
right hon. Gentleman; and, therefore, 
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with the permission of the House, he 
would withdraw his Amendment in 
order that Her Majesty’s Government 
might submit their Amendment in a 
substantive form. Should this course be 
adopted, he should reserve to himself 
full liberty of action in the matter. 

Mr. ONSLOW: Lrise, Sir, to a point 
of Order. I see that the Amendment 
of the Prime Minister is an Amendment 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright). If the 
Amendment of the hon. Member oppo- 
site is withdrawn, it appears to me that 
there would be no sense in the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe it 
would be necessary to prefix to my 
Amendment, as it stands, that part of 
my hon. Friend’s Amerdment which I 
propose to adopt. 

Mr. RAIKES: I wish, Sir, to ask 
you, upon a point of Order, whether con- 
siderable inconvenience will not be 
caused to the House if this Amendment 
is withdrawn at this moment? The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is an Amendment to that of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright). All the other Amendments 
are Amendments to the Motion of the 
right hon. Member for Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and the 
House will be in this position, that after 
having spent two days in discussing the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, they will have to go back 
and discuss the question over again. I 
venture to ask you, Sir, whether, under 
these circumstances, it would be a con- 
venient course at this particular point of 
the debate, for the Amendment to be 
withdrawn, and if it would be possible 
in that event for the subsequent Amend- 
ments standing in the name of the Prime 
Minister, of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach), and of the hon. Member 
for Kirkcaldy (Sir George Campbell) to 
be put ? 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I wish to ask if this Amendment could 
not be moved as an Amendment to the 
original Motion of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In substance, my 
Amendment will be an Amendment 
arising upon and following the Amend- 
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ment of the right hon. Member for 
Gloucestershire, and it is not confined 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
be very much for the convenience of the 
House that the Amendment which has 
already been moved should stand. 

Mr. ONSLOW: I wish, Sir, to point 
out that if the Amendment is with- 
drawn, I cannot see how the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister can come in, because it 
states that it is to be moved in the event 
of the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) becoming a substantive Motion. 
If the Amendment is withdrawn, it 
would follow that the Amendment of the 
Prime Minister must go too. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of the four Amend- 
ments on the Paper, one is an Amend- 
ment upon the original Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham. 
The other three are Amendments upon 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, which he now desires to 
withdraw. If the House thought proper 
to allow the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire to be with- 
drawn, I apprehend there would be no 
difficulty in the other Amendments on 
the Paper being re-cast, so as to adapt 
them to the altered conditions of the 
question; but it is for the House to say 
which is the most convenient course to 
adopt. In point of Order, there is no 
objection to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire being with- 
drawn ; and any Amendment would be 
then in Order upon the Motion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
if the Amendment were withdrawn, I 
am afraid the House would get into 
serious confusion. The whole scheme of 
the debate has been founded on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member for 
Chatham, and the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire thereupon. 
It was understood that, in the event of 
that Amendment becoming a substantive 
Motion, there would be an opportunity 
of amending it. And twoof the Notices 
given—namely, that of the right hon. 
Member for Gloucestershire (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) and of the Prime Minister, 
have been given upon that hypothesis. 
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anybody on this side of the House, we | been madeonthisoccasion. Therighthon. 


are called upon to re-cast these Amend- 
ments. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Gloucestershire told the Prime 
Minister that he wished to move his Re- 
sclution. [Mr. Grapstone: No, no! ] 
Then I am more puzzled than ever. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cestershire is not present, and it seems 
as if the whole business would be con- 
ducted in a very unsatisfactory and un- 
workmanlike manner. The House has 
really got into this difficulty from the 
circumstance that the Government has 
not met, as they ought to have met, the fair 
challenge of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Gloucestershire, which was 
given on the first night of the Session, to 
afford him an opportunity of straight- 
forwardly impeaching the policy of the 
Government. The best and simplest 
way out of the difficulty would be for the 
Government to say they were prepared 
to give my right hon. Friend a proper 
opportunity for bringing forward his 
Vote of Censure on the Government. If 
we could once arrive at that conclusion, 
without all these shifting arrangements, 
which make the whole matter unintel- 
ligible, we should know what to do. 
The Government was first prepared to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright). 
Then the Prime Minister gave Notice of 
an Amendment; next that was altered ; 
and now the House is asked to re-cast the 
whole matter. If the Government are 
prepared to defend their policy, they 
will take the simple course I have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. SPEAKER: According to the 
Rules of Debate, an Amendment cannot 
be withdrawn without the general con- 
sent of the House. That general con- 
sent does not appear to be given, and 
I presume the Amendment still stands 
before the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hope I 
may be permitted to observe that we 
have just heard, on a point of Order, a 
speech involving accusatory matter in a 
greater degree than I think I ever heard 
compressed into so few lines. A pro- 
ceeding so strange, so contrary to the 
usages of the House, and so regardless 
of its convenience, I cannot recall. Ido 


not hold myself to be at liberty to reply 
to a single word of these accusations. If 
I am not at liberty, and I believe I am 
not, these accusations ought not to have 








Gentleman entirely misunderstood me. 
What I wished to sayis this. The diffi- 
culty of form suggested by the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow) 
had, in my opinion, no existence, because 
I said, so far as I was concerned, that I 
would prefix to my Amendment certain 
words, so that the House might then 
proceed to debate it. That was an ob- 
servation on the point of Procedure. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Amendment, 
by ce be withdrawn.” [ Cries of ‘No, 
no!” 


Sm HENRY HOLLAND: So many 
Amendments, Sir, have been put down 
on the Paper upon this important ques- 
tion, that, although one only is strictly 
under the consideration of the House, 
it is difficult to steer clear of the others; 
and the short discussion which we have 
just heard has not lessened that diffi- 
culty. I believe I shall best suit the 
convenience and save the time of the 
House by stating, without reference to 
the Resolution and Amendments, the 
view which I and many others on both 
sides of the House entertain of the 
position in which this country has been 
placed by the action of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The first point is to as- 
certain the exact policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and what course they in- 
tend to pursue. But this is by no means 
an easy matter. The speeches of the 
noble Lord the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies in ‘‘another place” and 
of the Under Secretary of State in 
this House seem to indicate a policy, 
though a highly unsatisfactory one, of 
continued remonstrances to the Trans- 
vaal Government—not of much avail 
if treated as our remonstrances have 
hitherto been treated—and of payment 
of compensation to Native Chiefs for 
losses against which we ought to have 
protected them. But the speech of the 
Prime Minister, in reply to the powerful 
and eloquent speech of the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) in which this undecided policy 
was attacked, and in which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were urged to adopt 
a firmer policy, was most vague and 
unsatisfactory. He concealed the de- 
cision of Her Majesty’s Government, if 
indeed they have arrived at any definite 
decision, in a cloud of words. Indeed, 
his speech reminded me of nothing so 
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much as the cloud with which we read 
in Homer a friendly god or goddess 
enveloped a wounded warrior, and thus 
enabled him to escape from his assail- 
ants. Different lines of action were in- 
dicated as possible, but no distinct line 
of action was stated. Even the lines of 
action indicated were so hampered and 
hemmed in by conditions, limitations, 
and restrictions, that we are confused 
and baffled in our endeavours to make 
out what is really the course which Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to follow. 
Some points, however, can be ascer- 
tained, by a somewhat negative process, 
from an examination of the Resolution 
and Amendments. In the first place, it 
is clear that Her Majesty’s Government 
will not pledge themselves— 

“Immediately to take energetic steps to secure 
the strict observance by the Transvaal Govern- 
ment of the Convention of 1881, so that the 
Chiefs may be preserved from the destruction 
with which they are threatened ;”’ 
otherwise, they would have accepted the 
Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst). 
Again, they will not bind themselves to 
fulfil ‘‘ absolutely unavoidable obliga- 
tions,” or they might have accepted the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright). Surely, 
however, this was the very minimum of 
duty—the performance of absolutely 
unavoidable obligations—which the Go- 
vernment were called upon to perform. 
But the Prime Minister said that he did 
not consider this Amendment sufficient 
to meet the demands of the case. Then 
how does he propose to meet the de- 
mands? In what way does he consider 
they will be satisfied? For this we 
must turn to the Amendment proposed 
by the Government, and we find that it 
is by making— 

“ Adequate provision for the interests of 
any Chiefs who may have just claims upon the 
Government.” 

But this action would have been in- 
cluded, clearly included, in the terms of 
the Amendment. If we do not protect 
the Chiefs, we are unavoidably bound 
to compensate them. The Government 
Amendment is a limitation of the 
original Amendment, and not, as the 
Prime Minister would wish us to be- 
lieve, an enlargement of it. Unless the 
Government are not prepared to pledge 
themselves to any decided policy, I can- 
not understand why they should not ac- 
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cept the Resolution or Amendment. It 
is true that the Prime Minister, in his 
speech of March 16th, to which I have 
before referred, said, in general terms— 
“We all do the best we can, subject to jeers, 
and, perhaps, Party taunts, to obtain justice for 
those who have in every manner acted on our 
behalf, nor will we renounce any right what- 
ever that we now possess as against either the 
Transvaal Government or freebooters proceed- 
ing from the Transvaal.”’ 
But the country desiresa more distinct an- 
swerandassurance. Itisnotsufficientfor 
the Government to say that they will not 
renounce any rights. What the country 
requires to know is whether, if those 
rights are set at nought and infringed 
by the Transvaal Government, the Go- 
vernment will uphold them and secure 
their observance? Again, at one time 
we understood from the speech of the 
Under Secretary of State that remon- 
strances would be continued against the 
action of the Transvaal Government, 
though Lord Derby admitted the inutility 
of such remonstrances. But now it ap- 
pears, from the speech of the Prime 
Minister, that such is not to be the 
case, and that no further step will 
be taken in this direction until a cer- 
tain Dr. Jorissen has had an oppor- 
tunity of making representations to 
Her Majesty’s Government. In any 
case, Sir, it would show an undignified 
and feeble action to abstain from calling 
upon the Transvaal Government to re- 
turn an answer to the grave charges 
brought against them by Sir Hercules 
Robinson in his carefully - considered 
despatch of January 22, 1883; but it is 
still more undignified when we consider 
that Dr. Jorissen, though, I believe, a 
Law Officer of the Transvaal Goverment, 
is not an accredited Agent of that Go- 
vernment, and has no authority to state 
their views or to make any promises on 
their behalf. He is here, as we are told, 
on private business, and looking to his 
antecedents, I cannot refrain from warn- 
ing the Government against too hastily 
accepting his statements. When he 
says, for instance, as he is reported 
to have said to Lord Derby, that peace 
was restored amongst the Natives, I 
should like to know what kind of peace 
has been restored, and how restored? 
Has it been obtained by the crushing 
up Montsioa, and forcing him to sub- 
mit to Moshette or to the Boer ma- 
rauders? Has it been by the establish- 
ment of this new Republic of Stella- 
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land? Dr. Jorissen’s statements cannot 
be received as correct without inquiry ; 
and are we in the meantime to hold 
our hands? The policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is a half-hearted 
and shuffling policy. It is a policy 
of indecision and waiting on events. 
It fails to uphold and safeguard the 
honour and dignity of this country. 
I desire to express my deep and un- 
feigned regret at the action of Her 
Majesty’s Government. The effect of it 
cannot be measured by this case only. 
The effect will be, I fear, far-reaching, 
and may prove disastrous not only in the 
Transvaal, not only to our unfortunate 
Native allies, not only to our Government 
in South Africa, where we have masses 
of Natives to deal with both in our 
Colonies and outside the borders, but 
even in India and wherever we have to 
deal with Native Princes and Tribes. 
Take the case of South Africa and its 
probable effect there. The difficulties 
in our relations with South Africa were 
not exaggerated by the Prime Minister. 
They have often led to great waste of 
life and money; they have often baffled 


the statesmen of this country, and they | 


will now be greatly increased. Hitherto 


the good faith of this country and its | 


loyal observance of engagements have 


been unimpeached, and owing to that | 
fact we have been enabled to do much | 


good. The Natives have trusted us, 


and many a quarrel has been checked by | 


our mediation which, if extended, would 
have been ruinous to the partiesengaged, 
and perhaps perilous to the peace of our 


Colonies. Nay, more; troubles of a grave | 
character between Natives and Whites, | 
as in 1858 and 1864 between the Orange | 


Free State and the Basutos, have been 
settled by our mediation. Destroy their 
faith in us, and our power of doing 
good will be crippled, if not altogether 
put an end to. We shall have no power 
to check those dissensions which the 
Boers foster, and by which they profit. 
And here I must refer to an answer of 
the Prime Minister to the hon. Member 
for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), who asked 
for Papers to show that Bechuanaland 
was ‘“‘alwaysa land of turbulence and 
disorder,” as stated by the Prime Minis- 
ter. The Prime Minister referred to 
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African Government. In proof of this 
I would cite one paragraph of the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners who settled 
the Pretoria Convention. They say— 


“Tn 1872 and 1873 the Government of the 
South African Republic purported to acquire by 
cession certain portions of the disputed terri- 
tories from Koranna Chiefs, from the Barolong 
Chief Moshette, and the Batlapin Chief Gasi- 
bone. The Government of the Republic, it 
seems, tried to raise up a question of paramount 
Chieftanship among the Barolong Chiefs, and to 
set up Moshette as paramount against Montsioa, 
and it was from Moshette, as paramount, that 
they sought to take the cession of the Barolong 
territory.” 





Sir Owen Lanyon, in several despatches 
in 1878, points to the action of the South 
| African Republic as being at the bottom © 
|of these Native dissensions; and the 
| House must remember that early in 
|1877 the South African Republic ac- 
| tually endeavoured, by Proclamation, to 
|annex this very Bechuana territory. 
| Against that and several similar Pro- 
| clamations, Lord Carnarvon, when Secre- 
| tary of State, firmly protested. The re- 
cords of the Colonial Office and the Blue 
| Books presented to Parliament, show 
persistent working of the South African 
Republic in this direction, causing untold 
mischief and trouble. I will only add 
| that as regards the character and habits 
of the Natives, if left to themselves, 
the missionaries give a very different 
‘account from that described by the 
Prime Minister. Sir, I do not under- 
rate the difficulty of the position. No 
/one can view it without grave fear and 
apprehension ; certainly no one who has 
studied South African affairs. But Her 
Majesty’s Government have only them- 
selves to blame for this difficulty. This 
special difficulty has arisen directly from 
the retrocession of the Transvaal and 
from the terms of peace, for which 
this Government alone are responsible. 
Other difficulties might have arisen if 
we had continued to hold the Transvaal, 
which, up to the early part of 1881, Her 
Majesty’s Ministers stated was their 
policy. But I believe that such diffi- 
culties would have been of a much less 
grave character, and might have been 
overcome by firmness and judgment. If 
we had secured the victory, which was 
within our grasp, over the only army 





certain Blue Books of 1878 and 1879. 
But if he had studied the history of this 
country he would have found that these 
disorders were stirred up by the South 


that the Boers could have got together, 
we should have gained the respect of 
the Boers; we should have been in a 
position either to put down or make 
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terms with the Boer leaders; we should 
have held the country with the assent of 
many. well-to-do and peaceful Boers—as 
is shown by the Memorials from so many 
different places presented to Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone and by the Memorial 
of loyal Boers against the retrocession 
of the Transvaal—and with the unani- 
mous assent of all the Natives. This 
latter fact is a very important element 
in the case, and is proved by the Report 
of the Royal Commissioners, and by an 
extract from one of Sir Hercules Robin- 
son’s despatches of the 4th of August, 
1881, in which he says— 


“Tt would be wrong of me to endeavour to 
conceal from your Lordship the fact, of which 
I fear there can be no question, that the Native 

opulation of the Transvaal lament the with- 

rawal of British administration from the 
country, and are dissatisfied with their new lot, 
and distressed and anxious at the prospect they 
see before them.” 


Indeed,so strong was their dissatisfaction, 
that the Commissioners, probably very 
wisely, would not allow them to state 
their wishes in presence of the Boer 
leaders, for fear that they would use 
such strong language as to excite the 
Boers, and render themselves liable in 
the future to revengeful action on the 
part of the leaders of the Transvaal Go- 
vernment. We should then, I contend, 
have thus secured a good and strong 
Government to the country, and protec- 
tion to the Natives both within and 
without the frontier line, over which we 
should have prevented encroachments 
from either side. If in the course of years 
we found that there was still a strong 
yearning amongst the Boers for a re- 
storation of the Republic, we might have 
retired with honour and with full secu- 
rity to the Natives against Boer attacks. 
The Boers would have felt our power, 
and been thankful for concessions which 
now they have wrung, or consider they 
have wrung, from us by force. But, 
whatever might have happened if we 
had retained our hold on the country, 
this special difficulty with which we now 
have to deal admittedly arises from the 
hastily-patched-up peace, and the terms 
of the Convention. Now, what is the 
present position? Briefly this—that we 
have incurred obligations to Natives 
both within and without the Transvaal ; 
and that the Boers, by breaking the 
terms of the Convention, and by attack- 
ing the Natives, have tested the force of 
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those obligations and our power and 
readiness to uphold them. If so long a 
time had not elapsed, nearly a month, 
since this debate was adjourned, I should 
have been content to have simply stated 
these two points, and to have relied on 
the powerful speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and the facts he 
adduced in support of them; but as 
some Members now present may not 
have heard that speech, and as the 
points are of vital importance in the 
case, I will venture to re-state to the 
House the proofs upon which I rely. 
And, first, that we are under some obli- 
gations to the Natives can hardly be 
denied, although the exact force and 
bearing of them are disputed by the 
Government. I will not refer at length 
to the speeches of Ministers and Sup- 
porters of the Government in both 
Houses in 1880 and 1881, but will only 
read one extract from the speech of the 
Prime Minister of the 21st of January, 
1881, made, be it remembered, after the 
rebellion broke out. In giving the 
reasons why we must continue to hold 
the Transvaal, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

“‘T must look at the obligations entailed by 
this annexation; and if in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of mony on this side of the House, 
wrong was done by the annexation itself, that 
would not warrant us in doing fresh, distinct, 
and separate wrong, by a disregard of the obli- 
gations which that annexation entailed .... 
Secondly, there was the obligation towards the 
Native races; an obligation which I may call 
an obligation of humanity and justice; and, 
thirdly, there was the political obligation we 
entailed upon ourselves in respect of the respon- 
sibility which was already incumbent on us, 
and which we, by the annexation, largely ex- 
tended, for the future peace and tranquillity of 
South Africa.” 


And, further on, he spoke of— 


“The obligations we have undertaken with 
respect to the future tranquillity of South 
Africa, and the interests of the Natives of that 
country.’’—(3 Hansard, [257] 1142-44.) 


This speech covers the whole ground. 
We cannot get rid of our obligations by 
giving up the Transvaal. On the con- 
trary, as that step was taken against the 
strongly-expressed wishes and prayers 
of the Natives, our obligations are more 
binding, and should be more carefully 
guarded and secured. This was dis- 
tinctly recognized by Sir Hercules Ro- 
binson in his address to the Natives 
within the Transvaal, in August, 1881, 
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‘Rest assured,” he said, ‘‘ Your in- 
terests will never be forgotten or neg- 
lected by Her Majesty’s Government.” 
I am afraid he was rather premature in 
giving them such an assurance. As to the 
Natives outside the frontier, our engage- 
ments are no less clear. Firstly, by our 
having fixed, by the Convention, a fron- 
tier linein theirinterests and for their pro- 
tection, which the Boers undertook to us 
not to encroach upon; and, secondly, and 
more clearly if possible, by our retaining 
the Suzerainty. This was fully admitted 
by the Prime Minister in a speech made 
on July 25, 1881, when he was defend- 
ing the terms of the Convention, and 
relying upon those terms as a sufficient 
protection to the Natives, in answer to 
challenges and questions to him upon 
that point from both sides of the House. 
The Prime Minister then said— 

“What was still more important was, that we 
should reserve sufficient power to make pro- 
vision for the interests of the Natives. And 
this reservation of foreign relations was a most 
important one as regards the interests of the 
Natives, because a very large proportion of the 
Native interests of the country involve the 
Natives beyond the frontier of the Transvaal. 
Therefore, the whole of the interests of the 
Natives beyond the frontier of the Transvaal 
will be retained in the hands of the British 
Government by the retention of the Suzerainty. 

By separating this veto upon laws re- 
lating to the Natives from any general inter- 
ference with the business of the country, we 
have put ourselves in a position to make use of 
that power, and provide a far more efficient 
safeguard than we could have had for the 
interests of the Natives if we had retained 
the Transvaal in the Colonial connection.”— 
(3 Hansard, [263] 1859-60.) 


Could stronger words be used? If the 
retention of the Suzerainty gave even 
as efficient a safeguard to the Natives as 
our retention of the Transvaal would 
have given, it would have been an abso- 
lute protection, because it is certain that 
if we had continued to rule in the Trans- 
vaal we could have readily checked raids 
against the Natives; but it is stated to 
have given even a far more efficient 
safeguard. The Prime Minister now 
argues that we have reserved “ rights,” 
but incurred no “obligations.” This 
may be technically correct, but it is a 
point that will hardly be appreciated 
by the Natives, who were promised 
protection ; and if this is the position 
of the Government, the language of 
that speech of July, 1881, was most 
misleading, especially when the cireum- 
stances are considered in which it was 
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spoken. Again, we have incurred 
honourable obligations, to say the 
least of it, to these Native Chiefs, 
Montsioa and Mankoroane, as our loyal 
supporters and allies. The Prime Mi- 
nister demurred to. this term “ allies,” 
and said we did not ask for assistance, 
but, on the contrary, desired them not 
to fight. Quite true ; but did he remem- 
ber that we asked them to give shelter 
to the loyal people escaping from the 
Transvaal; that they did give such shel- 
ter; nay more, that they refused to give 
these refugees up to the Boers, thus in- 
curring, at our request, the hostility of 
the Boers? In passing, I would ask, is 
it quite certain that if the war had 
continued we should not have availed 
ourselves of their assistance? I was 
informed only a few days ago by Sir 
Owen Lanyon, that in 1878, during our 
Griqualand troubles, Mankoroane did 
assist us against a Batlapin Chief; and, 
unless my “recollection deceives me, we 
did take steps not so long ago to ascer- 
tain how far the Swazis would assist us. 
I understood the Prime Minister to say 
that we should never employ Natives 
against White men. But I am not pre- 
pared to admit this as certain ; and if we 
had had a prolonged war with the Boers, 
or if, unfortunately, hostilities were now 
to break out between us and the Trans- 
vaal Government, I am inclined to think 
that we should avail ourselves of the 
armed force of the friendly Native Chiefs. 
But to return to the case before the 
House. Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir 
Evelyn Wood did not hesitate to speak 
of these Chiefs as “our allies.” In 
February, 1882, Sir Hercules Robinson 
speaks of them as having been always 
‘‘our firm friends and allies.” He 
uses the same term in a despatch of 
July 6th, 1882, and again in his well- 
considered and important despatch of 
January 22nd, 1883. My second point 
is, that the Boers have broken the 
Convention in several respects, but espe- 
cially by their non-observance of the 
frontier line, and by their ‘‘ scandalous 
raids,’’ as Sir Hercules Robinson calls 
them, against the Natives. This is ad- 
mitted by all up to a certain extent, 
except, perhaps, by the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. John Morley), who 
appears to be of opinion that a Boer 
can do no wrong, and that he is imma- 
culate. But, surely, the Blue Books must 
convince any unprejudiced reader that 
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the Boers, at first covertly, by allowing 
Moshette to use the Transvaal as the 
base of his operations against Montsioa, 
but afterwards openly and deliberately, 
and with contemptuous and insulting 
language, broke their engagements with 
this Government. The question has 
been raised, how far the Transvaal Go- 
vernment can be held responsible for 
these proceedings ? The Prime Minister 
has objected to admit their ‘‘ compli- 
city,” as stated in the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham, 
and he proposed words showing their 
‘inability to restrain” the proceedings. 
But since then another change has been 
made, another Amendment has ap- 
peared on the Paper; and in lieu of 
the words ‘and of the inability of the 
Transvaal Government to restrain,” we 
find the words “and of the absence of 
any effectual restraint upon.”’ What is 
the meaning of this change? Is it that 
upon further inquiry the Government 
were not satisfied that the Transvaal 
Government were not really accom- 
plices in, or unable to restrain, these 
proceedings? No, Sir; I gather from 
an answer of the Prime Minister toa 
question put upon this point a few days 
ago, that the Government desired to 
leave out of consideration altogether the 
question of the conduct of the Trans- 
vaal Government, and to deal with the 
Natives only. If this be so, it shows, 
I fear, that Her Majesty’s Government 
even now are not alive to the full bear- 
ings of the case, and that even now 
they have no fixed line of policy. We 
have entered into a solemn Convention 
with the Transvaal Government, by 
which protection is practically secured, 
as the Government have themselves 
stated, to the Natives. The terms of 
this Convention have been broken by 
the Transvaal Government ; the Natives 
have been attacked; and yet Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government desire to shut their 
eyes, and to ask us to shut our eyes, to 
this conduct of the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and to treat it as in no way bear- 
ing upon the case, or upon the considera- 
tion of the policy to be adopted. They 
desire to avoid any decided action in 
relation to that Government, and to 
wait and see what may turn up. What- 
ever be their reason, I shall endeavour 
to show the complicity of the Transvaal 
Government in these scandalous pro- 
ceedings, as I consider it an all important 
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element in the consideration of this case. 
And first, as to the strong probability of 
their being accomplices, I would rely on 
two arguments, which, strange to say, 
were put forward by the Prime Minister 
to show their ‘inability to restrain.” 
He said, on March 16th— 

“The Transvaal Government, whatever else 
it may be, is eminently a popular and represen- 
tative Government. In its virtues, if it has 
any, and in its vices, if it has any, it repre- 
sents the sentiments of the community over 
which, or among which, it rules, and if wrong 
has been done by the Transvaal Government, 
you may rely upon it that the root of that 
wrong lies far deeper than the surface. It lies 
in the feeling of the population behind that 
Government.” 


Now, surely, the closer the sympathy 
of a Government with the people is 
proved, the more probable is it that that 
Government will support the wishes and 
action of the people. If, then, the de- 
sire of the people is to resist British in- 
fluence, to extend the frontier, and to 
annex Native territory, and they act 
accordingly, such a Government is not 
likely to interfere, even if it does not 
openly support such action. Again, the 
Prime Minister warned us that there 
was a strong feeling against this country 
throughout the Dutch population. He 
said— 

“Nor is the matter confined to the Trans- 
vaal. An hon. Gentleman, who spoke in the 
debate, stated that in the Orange Free State, at 
the time of the action which took place a couple 
of years ago, he had heard people of the Orange 
Free State exulting in the miscarriages which had 
befallen British arms in the Transvaal. Then, 
that sympathy that exists between the ‘T'rans- 
vaal Government and the Transvaal population 
you admit goes beyond the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, and pervades the Orange Free State as 
well. Does it stop there? Does it not go into 
the Cape? Are you not aware that a strong 
feeling of sympathy passes from one end of 
the South African settlements to the other 
among the entire Dutch population.” 


Now, Sir, does not this increase the pro- 
bability that the Transvaal Government, 
aware of this sympathy and sharing this 
feeling, the more strongly because of 
their recent conflict with this country, 
would connive at proceedings aimed 
both against us and our allies? Let 
me observe, however, in passing, that I 
think the Prime Minister somewhat ex- 
aggerated the feeling of the Dutch popu- 
lation against us. Against such a vague 
statement in proof of the bitter feeling 
against us of some subjects of the 
Orange Free State 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he did 
not rely on that statement, but only 
referred to it as having been mentioned 
by another Member. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND: I am 
aware that the Prime Minister did bring 
it forward, but he referred to it as 
showing the feeling in that State; but 
I would put against it the conduct of the 

eople during our troubles with the 
ie and the friendly action of their 
President. Nor do I believe that, at 
this time, there is at the Cape any strong 
sympathy with the Boers. On the con- 
trary, I have good authority for be- 
lieving that the Cape Government would 
be very glad to see us put an end to 
these raids and restore peace. It is 
clearly for their interest that the Natives 
just North of Griqualand should be quiet 
and well-disposed. I hold, therefore, 
that it is incorrect to say, as the Prime 
Minister did, that a strong sympathy 
possessed everyone from one end of the 
South African settlements to the other. 
The Under Secretary of State contended 
in this House that the Transvaal Go- 
vernment were unable to restrain these 
marauding Boers. But Sir Hercules 
Robinson entertains a very different 
opinion, and his opinion is the more 
striking, as for some time he believed, 
and stated this belief in more than one 
despatch, that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment were really unable to restrain these 
raids. But after the Reports of officers 
sent into Bechuanaland, and the later 
Reports of the Resident, he came to a 
very different conclusion. On July 6, 
1882, he writes— 

‘Tf the Transvaal Government were really 
in earnest in- putting an end to these dis- 
creditable proceedings, they would do so by 
calling in their subjects, or confiscating their 
property.” 

And in his despatch of January 22, 1883, 
he says— 

“‘ After carefully perusing these papers (Mr. 
Rutherford’s Report), it appears to me difficult 
to resist the conclusion that the Transvaal Go- 
vernment are morally responsible for these pro- 
ceedings.” 


And— 


“This state of affairs, which has now been 
going on since September, 1881, cannot have 
been unknown to the Transvaal Government. 
No secret has been made of the names of the 
leaders at each laager, who were well-known 
burghers; and the great majority of the free- 
booters amongst both Moshette and Massouw’s 
volunteers were Transvaal subjects. Neverthe- 
less, the Transvaal Government, when invited 
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by me to join the Imperial and Colonial Go- 
vernments in combined action against the 
marauders by sending a small force to arrest 
their own subjects who were violating the 
neutrality proclamation of their State, declined 
to take such a step, which was well within their 
means and ability. It appears to me, therefore, 
that the Transvaal Government are fairly open 
to the imputation of having connived at those 
discreditable proceedings.”’ 

I will state another reason which strongly 
tends to prove complicity on the part of 
the Transvaal Government. It must be 
remembered that, from the first, the Boer 
leaders protested against the frontier 
line fixed by the Convention, and they 
prophesied troubles which would neces- 
sitate a change of it in their favour. It 
may, therefore, be reasonably assumed 
that they were not sorry for these raids 
and troubles, and would not interfere, 
though they could have done so with 
effect. What does Sir Hercules Robinson 
telegraph on July 9, 1882 ?— 

“ Hudson has interviewed Transvaal Govern- 

ment who say no chance of serving Mankoroane 
and Montsioa unless territory of Massouw and 
Moshette placed under Transvaal jurisdiction. 
If this agreed to, Vice President would send 
Aorce to restore peace upon basis of new boun- 
dary.” 
In other words, if the boundary was 
altered in their favour, peace should be 
restored by force. What is this but an 
admission of the power of the Transvaal 
Government to keep the peace if they were 
so inclined. This proves ‘‘ complicity,” 
and destroys the theory that they were 
‘unable to restrain.” It is to be observed 
further, with reference to breaches of 
the Convention, that though this dis- 
cussion has mainly turned upon the cases 
of Montsioa and Mankoroane, the Beers 
have been encroaching on Zulu terri- 
tory. They retired in the winter of 1881, 
in consequence of the remonstrances of 
Sir Evelyn Wood; but Mr. Hudson, in 
November, 1882, reports that— 

“They repeated the trespass to even a 
greater extent during the last winter, and there 
is no doubt that they will continue to move 
into Zululand until steps are taken to prevent 
them.” 

They have also severely treated, or con- 
nived at maltreatment and robbery of, 
a loyal Native Chief, Ikalafyn, within 
the Transvaal. This Chief, whom Sir 
Hercules Robinson reports to have been 
always friendly to the English, erected 
some walls at his kraal, and it was 
urged that this showed his “intention” 
to join with Montsioa against Moshette. 





He was fined 3,500 head of cattle for 
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this ‘‘ intention,” of the value of about 
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£21,147. This was paid; but he was 
also plundered by Boers, who have not 
been arrested, although they are well 
known. In July, 1882, Sir Hercules 
Robinson says— 


“T am assured by reliable authority that, 
between the authorized and unauthorized raids 
upon this unfortunate Chief, ‘a clean sweep has 
been made of everything in his country larger 
than a domestic fowl.’ A few months ago, 
Ikalafyn was a wealthy and prosperous man; 
but now, although he has never been accused 
of any graver act than ‘intention,’ he is so 
impoverished that he is stated in the latest 
telegrams to have been obliged to proceed to 
Pretoria, to sue for time, being unable to pay his 
hut tax.” 


I believe, Sir, I have established the 
two positions which I laid down—First, 
that we have incurred obligations to the 
Natives both within and without the 
Transvaal ; and, secondly, that the Trans- 
vaal Government have connived at the 
breaches of the Convention. But if I 
have established the first proposition, 
surely there is enough to show that the 
Government are bound to do more than 
compensate the Natives for losses, to 
secure them against which the Conven- 
tion was framed, and the Suzerainty re- 
tained. Surely they are bound to uphold 
in the future a performance of the Con- 
vention by the Transvaal Government, 
whether that Government has hitherto 
failed to insure such performance by in- 
advertence, inability, or, as I hold, by de- 
liberate complicity in the breaches of it. 
Before going further, I should like to 
put one or two questions to the Govern- 
ment, to make clear their position and 
test their views when the Convention was 
made. Did they at the time believe that 
the Boers would observe the Convention? 
If they did, then, looking to the conduct 
of the Boers with reference to the Sand 
River Convention ; to their dealings with 
the Barolongs since 1870 and before; 
to the fact of the annexation by Procla- 
mation in 1877 of Bechuanaland; and to 
the state of things in 1881, and the 
avowed discontent of the Boer leaders 
and Volksraad with the terms of the 
Convention, they showed a want of fore- 
sight and judgment which is almost in- 
couceivable. No, Sir; they must have 
contemplated probable breaches of the 
Convention by the Transvaal leaders. 
If so, did they believe that the Boers 
would yield to moral, or, as it was called 
in “another place,” ‘‘salutary” in- 
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fluence? If they did, they again showed 
an easy credulity and want of knowledge 
of Boer character which can hardly be 
credited. They must, as responsible 
statesmen, have considered what they 
would do if the Convention was broken, 
if the Natives were attacked, and if they 
were called upon to fulfil their obliga- 
tions. Did they, then, decide that they 
would not use force to compel observ- 
ance of the Convention, and to protect 
the Natives? If they did, then they 
grievously misled this country in put- 
ting forward the Convention as a suffi- 
cient protection to the Natives when 
challenged by Members on both sides of 
the House upon this point. If they did, 
they played a very sorry farce—a tra- 
gedy, indeed, to the Natives, who trusted 
to us—when they held up before us this 
Convention, of which they did not mean 
to enforce the observance. I can hardly 
believe this of the Gevernment. I be- 
lieve that at that time, as now, they 
had no distinct policy, and that they did 
not choose to face the consequences of 
any breach of the Convention. They 
hoped all would go right; but they shut 
their eyes to the grave probabilities of 
the case, determined, as they were, at 
all hazards, to get quit of the Trans- 
vaal. And we are now in these difficul- 
ties owing to this conduct. Let me, in 
passing, point out what might have been 
done to secure observance of the fron- 
tier and the protection of the Natives. 
The Transvaal Government might have 
been bound to keep up, in combination 
with Her Majesty’s Government, and at 
their joint expense, a mixed body of 
frontier police, for, say, five or eight 
years. It may be said that the Trans- 
vaal Government would have failed to 
perform this engagement, as they have 
failed to perform other terms of the Con- 
vention. But, in the first place, it is a 
more difficult thing to avoid the per- 
formance of a substantive obligation, as, 
for instance, to provide a police force, 
than of a negative clause, as, for ex- 
ample, not to encroach, not.to do such 
and such things. And, in the second 
place, a clause would have been in- 
serted, reserving power to Her Majesty’s 
Government in such case to provide and 
keep up a body of police at the joint ex- 
pense of the two Governments. Then, 
again, it may be said that the Boer 
police would have joined the raids 
against the Natives, as, in fact, they 
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have done. But they have done so, 
because they were not checked by the 
Transvaal Government; and it would 
have been very different if they had been 
joined with Europeans commanded by a 
European, and under the eyes and direc- 
tion of our Government, as well as 
of the Transvaal Government. The ex- 
pediency of having such a police has 
been recognized by Sir Hercules Robin- 
son and by Lord Kimberley. It would 
have checked inroads from either side 
of the frontier line, and would have 
afforded ample protection to the Natives. 
At the same time, very decided attempts 
should have been made to unite the 
Natives, and settle the questions as to 
boundary and paramountcy, the fruitful 
causes of theirdissensions. The necessity 
of unity might have been enforced upon 
them with the greater force, as we 
should have been protecting them by 
the frontier police within the Trans- 
vaal; and Sir Hercules Robinson, in 
July, 1882, states that he could, 

“As High Commissioner, select an impartial 
and independent Commission to undertake such 
a work.” 

It is not for the Opposition to suggest 
what should now be done. But I am 
disposed to think that even now steps 
might be taken in the direction of estab- 
lishing a frontier police, either in the 
Transvaal, with the assent of the Trans- 
vaal Government, or outside the frontier, 
with a Resident, as suggested by Sir 
Evelyn Wood, in his dissent to the Report 
of the Commissioners in August, 1881. 
And attempts should be made to unite the 
Chiefs and to settle all boundary ques- 
tions by a well-chosen Commission. No 
doubt, expense would be incurred ; but 
this country would readily incur it to sup- 
port their honour and character for loyal 
observance of engagements. Such a 
course would not lead to annexation, as 
the Prime Minister seemed to fear, but 
the reverse. To secure the unity and 
independence of Native Chiefs would be 
the object; and I am not prepared to 
advocate the permanent protection of the 
Natives, or the assumption of authority 
over Native territory. Nor would it 
lead to war—though one, of course, 
must be prepared to face this contin- 
gency. The extraordinary want of firm- 
ness shown by the Government, and the 
concessions so hastily granted in 1881, 
may, of course, make the Transvaal Go- 
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if even now Her Majesty’s Government 
would be really firm and decided, and 
show that they were determined to enforce 
performance of the Convention, I believe 
the Transvaal leaders would give in. 
They must know that in the end we 
should conquer. A war would be ex- 
pensive to us, but ruinous to them. They 
would lose the power they have now 
gained—the freedom of their country 
would be endangered. I desire to say 
a few words as to the proposals in 
the Government Amendment to make 
‘‘adequate provision for the interests of 
any Chiefs who may have just claims” 
upon the Government. This is, to begin 
with, very vague, and it was rendered 
still more vague by the answers given 
from time to time by the Under Secre- 
tary to questions put by Members upon 
the subject. Adequate provision can 
only be made in money or land. But is 
money compensation to be made to the 
Chiefs only, or to the Tribes as well? It 
is not only the Chiefs who have suffered ; 
and yet it would seem that they only 
are to receive money compensation. 
Then, again, as to locating them else- 
where. Ifthe Chiefs only are to be re- 
moved, is it likely that they will be will- 
ing to leave their people, their land, and 
power, greatly diminished though it may 
be, to become pensioners elsewhere? If 
the Tribes are to be located elsewhere, 
where can sufficient land be found? I 
doubt whether it could be found. But, 
secondly, even if this policy can be ap- 
plied to the cases now before us, it can- 

not be carried out beyond a certain ex- 
tent. What will the Government do if 
the Transvaal Government continue to 
set at naught the Convention? Looking 
to the action of the Boers in Zululand, 

and to the one case of dealing with a 
Native Chief within the border, the Go- 

vernment must face the possibility of 
further breaches of the Convention, espe- 

cially if the Transvaal Government know 

that their action will not be checked. 

What will the Government do if the 

Transvaal Government put in force laws 

against the Natives not sanctioned by 

Her Majesty? What if they break 

Articles 12 and 13 of the Convention ? 

Her Majesty’s Government must or 

ought to have made up their minds as to 

what action they will take in such cases, 

and the country has a right to know. 

Compensation must fail in such cases. 





vernment more inclined to resist; but 


Are we, then, to remonstrate—to trust to 
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moral influence? Such a policy is not only 
discreditable and half-hearted, but it 
must end in failure, and land us in those 
very troubles which we are anxious to 
avoid. In truth, ‘there are but two 
courses to choose between, and any at- 
tempt to take an intermediate course 
will almost certainly fail. One course 
is to decide to uphold the Convention, 
to enforce observance of it, and to 
fulfil our engagements to the Natives. 
But if the Government finally decide 
not to enforce the observance of the Con- 
vention, but only to trust to moral in- 
fluence ; if they are prepared to stand by 
and let these scandalous raids against 
our Native allies be continued; if they 
are prepared to let enforced Treaties 
with the Natives have practical effect 
given to them, thus setting at naught the 
decision of Her Majesty as Suzerain; 
in short, if they are not prepared to up- 
hold our engagements, even at the risk 
of hostilities, then we had better adopt 
at once the other course. We had better 
clear out of the Transvaal altogether, 
abandon the Convention, and, alas! the 
Natives within and without the Trans- 
vaal; renounce the Suzeranity, which 
would in such case not only be a sham, 
but would make Her Majesty and this 
country indirectly, if not directly, re- 
sponsible for the discreditable and cruel 
action of the Boers. I do not conceal 
from myself the gravity of taking this 
course, and the effect it may have in 
South Africa. It must render our go- 
vernment there more difficult; it may 
embitter our relations with the Natives 
in our own Colonies; it will certainly 
lower us in their eyes and destroy their 
faith in our honour; it will hamper us 
in dealing with Natives in Zululand and 
the Transkei districts, where troubles 
must be expected. Such a step is not 
only dangerous, but it is also humili- 
ating. Itis probably for the first time in 
the annals of this country that it has 
been possible to bring a charge against 
us of desertion of our allies, and of 
failure to uphold our engagements, 
which could not be refuted— 


“ Pudet hac opprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


But, at all events, we should be relieved 
from a position which is iutolerable; from 
a moral responsibility for actions which 
we are not prepared to control, and for 
outrages which we are not prepared to 
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check. I believe that one of these two 
courses must be taken. I advocate the 
more firm and dignified policy of stand- 
ing by our engagements. I deny that 
this should be called a war policy. We 
who advocate this course believe, on the 
contrary, that itis more likely to prevent 
than to create hostilities. But even if 
hostilities should arise, if loss of life 
and money has to be unfortunately in- 
curred, this country would rather face 
that loss than abandon priaciples of 
which our loyal observance has hitherto 
earned us the respect of other nations. 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not rise to reply in minute detail 
to the speech of my hon. Friend who 
has just sat down (Sir Heny Holland), 
which was directed chiefly to the Treasury 
Bench, and to which, therefore, I think 
the House will expect a reply from the 
Treasury Bench. But I should like to 
say a few words in this debate; because 
I think it important that the Govern- 
ment should know how their policy with 
regard to the Bechuanas is regarded in 
the great constituencies of the North, 
for one of which I am entitled to speak. 
And this is the more requisite because 
of the speech of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), who represents another. So 
far as I can ascertain, there is only one 
feeling with regard to the proposal to 
interfere in the last resort by force of 
arms, and that is, that any such inter- 
ference under existing circumstances 
would be a positive prostitution of the 
resources of the country. Now, we are 
asked to interfere upon three grounds— 
Because these Bechuanas are our ailies ; 
because we have made the Convention 
with the Boers; and, my rigbt hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford, has 
added, because if we do not interfere, 
the settlements of the Missionaries, 
which are scattered through this coun- 
try, will be endangered. I think the 
plea as regards the Missionaries may be 
dismissed at once. The Missionary pos- 
sesses no public character whatever. So 
far as the State is concerned, he is a 
religious freebooter, filibustering upon 
the territory of other religions. We all 
wish him well, because we share his 
views; but it is his peculiar glory that 
he goes forth with his life in his hands, 
and this is not a distinction of which we 
desire to deprive him. If it be once 
understood that, wherever the Mission- 
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ary chooses to penetrate the Army of 
England stands behind him, the sooner 
we double that Army. or pass an Act of 
Parliament to recall all Missionaries in 
exposed situations, the better; nor do 
I think that the cause of Christianity is 
to be advanced by bloodshed and devas- 
tation. But then we are told that these 
Bechuanas are our Allies, and that it is 
a base thing to desert your Allies. But 
what are Allies? I have always under- 
stood the definition of Allies to be this— 
States which have entered into a league 
for mutual defence. Now, into what 
league have we entered with this people? 
My right hon. Friend himself tells us 
that we have made no Treaty with 
them; and, as regards mutual defence, 
he tells us further that the country would 
have scouted the idea of asking military 
assistance from them. Now, what kind 
of an alliance is it in which there is not 
only no league, but no possibility of 
mutual defence? Yet, if these people 
were Europeans, if they were bound to 
us by a solemn Treaty, if they were 
marching their forces side by side with 
ours for common purposes of offence and 
defence, you could hardly ask more for 
them than is asked by my right hon. 
Friend. They are, in fact, friendly Na- 
tives; that is all—who have received 
acts of kindness from us and returned 
them ; and, as friendly Natives, they are 
proper objects of our sympathy, and of 
our good offices, when we can render 
them without too great risk or damage 
to ourselves; but to say that they have 
done anything in return for which we 
ought to go to war on their behalf is 
about as absurd a travestie of the idea 
of national obligation as I ever heard. 
But then we have entered into a Conven- 
tion with the Boers. The hon. Gentle- 
man who has just spoken almost spoke 
as though the Convention were with the 
Bechuanas. If it had been with the 
Bechuanas, they might have claimed 
something under it; but since it was 
with the Boers, and with the Boers 
alone, surely it is with us to say how 
far we care to insist upon all its stipula- 
tions. But no doubt we shall be told 
that, when a great country acquires 
rights by Treaty, the enforcement of 
those rights becomes a duty. Well, but 
what if there are other duties which 
conflict with it? What if we have to 
make a choice between conflicting duties? 
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with this relative duty is the parameunt 
duty of consulting and protecting the 
interests of those who send us to this 
House? One would have thought that 
the use of the word ‘‘ Suzerainty ”—it- 
self a quaint and obsolete term—would 
have warned hon. Members that any 
obligations arising under it must be of 
a somewhat hazy and indefinite charac- 
ter. Whatever it might mean, it cer- 
tainly did not bind us, for all time, to 
undertake the whole police of South 
Africa. Whatever the Convention might 
mean, it could not bind us to make war 
again upon the Boers, for the protection 
ofa Black man here and there, when, at 
the very time of our making it, with all 
our forces on the spot, we refused to 
continue a war which was actuaily in 
progress for such an object as the re- 
tention of a portion of the Empire. We 
made that Convention not because we 
had not the means of coercing the Boers, 
but because we shrank from the conse- 
quences of that coercion, because we 
shrank from the very consequences 
which my right hon. Friend is la- 
bouring to bring upon us. We were 
not prepared to go on annexing and 
annexing ; we were not prepared to 
prosecute the policy to which Sir 
Bartle Frere has given his name; to 
send British Residents here, and British 
expeditions there ; to fancy every Black 
man we met either an Ally or a foe; to 
bolster up one savage at the expense of 
another, not because we cared a straw for 
either—but because this perpetual inter- 
meddling in the interminable squabbles 
of this region of violence enabled us to 
get a foothold everywhere, and, finally, 
when the right time came, quietly to 
absorb everything and everybody. No 
doubt, when the struggle was over, those 
who, under the guise of friendship for 
us, had indulged their tribal or personal 
animosities, found themselves with very 
awkward neighbours. Grudge and re- 
sentment in that region are very apt to 
take the form of violence and outrage. 
But the proper defence against these 
isolated outrages is an effective combina- 
tion among those who are threatened 
with them. And if those who are 
threatened with them are too supine, 
or too cowardly, or too jealous of one 
another to combine, is that any reason 
why we, who are thousands of miles 
away, should shed our blood and empty 
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quarrel with impunity? Sir, I rejoice 
that the Government has resisted the 
dangerous—I fear I must say the des- 
perate—philanthropy and the ruinous 
good nature of my right hon. Friend, 
and I shall certainly vote with them. 
Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he 
was not sure that the Government would 
be very grateful for the intervention of 
the hon. Member who had just spoken 
in that debate. The hon. Member’s 
charges were directed much more against 
the Convention of Pretoria than anything 
else, and hisfinal argument could scarcely 
find favour with the Government when 
the hon. Gentleman denounced the Mis- 
sionaries of this country as freebooters, 
as filibusters. He wondered what would 
have been Lord Derby’s sensations if he 
had heard such a vindication of his 
policy before he received the influential 
deputations from the Missionary So- 
cieties. The hon. Gentleman said that 
the unfortunate Bechuanas were not our 
Allies ; it did not matter what Sir Her- 
cules Robinson, or Sir Henry Bulwer, 
or anybody else said ; they were not our 
Allies, and we were not bound to take any 
notice of them. Was that the view of 
the Government when they entered into 
that Convention? Was that the view of 
the House when it sanctioned the Con- 
vention? Was it intended by the Con- 
vention that those friendly tribes were 
to be subjected to those outrages, that 
pillage, that decimation which had been 
inflicted upon them without a finger 
being raised by the Government in their 
defence? The only way in which the 
speech of the hon. Member and other 
speeches could be justified was by ad- 
mitting that when the Convention was 
sanctioned it was necessary to magnify 
its provisions, and to make it appear 
that those friendly tribes were not to be 
disregarded and to suffer the cruelties 
which had been inflicted upon them, and 
that the great enterprizes of those Mis- 
sionaries who were now treated as free- 
booters were not to be ignored. But 
now that the Convention was a thing of 
the past, those independent supporters 
of the Government asserted that the 
Convention was a mere agreement be- 
tween the Boers on the one hand and 
the British Government on the other, 
and that the Natives had no concern in 
it, noright to be protected under it; and 
it was perfectly lawful and right for the 
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of all the circumstances of the case, to 
decide on what course they should 
adopt; and as it would require, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister, 2,000 
men to enforce the Convention, quietly 
to set it one side. But the hon. Member 
went further, and said that the term 
‘« Suzerainty ” had no definite meaning, 
and did not bind us toanything. But in 
both Houses of Parliament the Govern- 
ment attached great importance to that 
word. In the House of Lords there 
was one remarkable speech which would 
be remembered as long as the English 
language remained. He referred to the 
speech of Lord Cairns. To that speech 
no less a person replied than the Lord 
Chancellor, and, among other questiuns, 
he dealt with that word. But did the 
Lord Chancellor say, like the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down, that the 
term meant nothing ? 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM said, that he 
had said that under such a term the 
claims to which we were bound were of 
a shadowy and indefinite eharacter. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS said, that 
was not the language of the Lord 
Chancellor. The Lord Chancellor said 
—‘‘ Suzerainty means nothing if it does 
not mean that the Suzerain is Lord Para- 
mount to the people who are subject to 
him.” Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
would see that that applied tothe people 
of the Transvaal, Boers as well as Na- 
tives. But there was a further ex- 
planation from the Prime Minister. 
The term “reserves,” said the Prime 
Minister— 

“The foreign relations as a most important 
element, because any large portion of the Native 
interests involves the Natives beyond the fron- 
tiers of the Transvaal. ‘Therefore, the whole 
interests of the Natives beyond the Transvaal 
will be retained in the hands of the British 
Government.” 

How? ‘By the retention of the Suze- 
rainty.”’ That was not all. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade said— 

“The only thing that remained was the dif- 
ference between Sovereignty and Suzerainty. 
Whatever meaning Gentlemen opposite might 
attach to that differente, he ventured to say 
that, for all practical purposes, no distinction 
could be established with reference to our ob- 
ligations to the loyal settlers and Natives; and 
full compensation would be exacted for damage, 
not only actually inflicted upon their lives and 
properties, but for all damage following upon 
the war.” 


Thus, the right hon. Gentleman said 





Government, after carcful consideration 


dir, E. A. Leatham 
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tween Suzerainty and Sovereignty. Did 
it not occur to the House that every one 
of the difficulties which had been pointed 
out must have been present to the mind 
of the right hon. Gentleman when he 
signed this miserable Convention? The 
right hon. Gentleman reminded them 
that some 30 years ago he had solemnly 
warned Lord Grey of the great diffi- 
culties he would have to encounter at 
the Colonial Office in respect of matters 
connected with South Africa. The right 
hon. Gentleman made a great point of 
Lord Grey. His Lordship had, how- 
ever, responded to the occasion, and, in 
an admirable letter in 7he Times of that 
morning, had given the country the 
benefit of his deliberate opinion on this 
subject. In future, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman would be a little shy of 
appealing to the authority of Lord Grey. 
They were not, it seemed, to consider 
the Missionaries or the Native Allies. 
They were to consider nothing, accord- 
ing to the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, but pounds, shillings, and 
pence. But was the hon. Gentleman, 
and were Her Majesty’s Ministers, so 
thoroughly assured that they had con- 
sidered the pounds, shillings, and pence 
argument sufficiently in this matter? 
Were we to set aside all considerations 
in respect of trade and commerce in 
South Africa? Were we to set aside the 
very remarkable documents which ap- 
peared in Zhe Zimes that morning on 
behalf of the South African Association ? 
He had not had time to verify the 
figures relating to the exports and im- 
ports between South Africa and the 
United Kingdom during the past year; 
but he believed they must amount to 
no less than £12,000,000. That was a 
consideration which ought to be present 
io the minds of hon. Gentlemen. He 
would read a sentence from the docu- 
ment to which he had just referred. The 
South African Association said— 


‘“‘ We desire to express our earnest hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government may, at this critical 
juncture, see the fitness—we had almost said the 
necessity—of adopiing and pursuing a policy 
of resolute firmness in support ef law and order 
with regard to those who have recently dis- 
turbed or attempted to disturb, or who may 
hereafter in any way attempt to disturb, the 
public peace in any of the extra-Colonial terri- 
tories, subject to the Suzerainty of the Queen, 
which are close to, or border on, Her Majesty's 
Colonies in South Africa.” 


These eminent merchants appear to re- 
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cognize very clearly the right course 
which Her Majesty’s Government ought 
to pursue. It seemed to him that in 
this matter Her Majesty’s Government 
had against them almost every authority 
to which that House was in the habit of 
listening. They had heard the right 
hon. Member for Bradford. They knew 
what were the opinions of Lord Grey 
with his long experience. They had just 
heard the admirable speech of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), and the other day they 
listened to two most eloquent and 
stirring speeches from two hon. Mem- 
bers who had had recent experienco 
in South Africa —the noble Lord 
the Member for Argyllshire (Lord 
Colin Campbell) and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the North Riding (Mr. Guy 
Dawnay). And now they had the au- 
thority and the earnest advice of the 
South African Association as to the com- 
mercial feeling of that considerable sec- 
tion of the community. What had the 
Government to set against this remark- 
able weight of authority? They had 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, and they had 
heard the long and laboured speech of 
the Prime Minister, which was one con- 
tinuous plea against the Convention from 
its inception to the present moment. 
And now they had to consider what 
was the policy, or the working called a 
policy, which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment proposed for the acceptance of the 
House. It was extremely difficult to 
know how they could criticize and lay 
bare this policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. It was brought forward in 
a most inconvenient and almost an un- 
Parliamentary manner. There was an 
Amendment on an Amendment, and that 
Amendment was again amended. They 
hardly knew where they were ; but they 
must look at the speech of the Prime 
Minister, rather than at the Amendment 
itself, for the definition of this policy. 
About three weeks ago Lord Derby re- 
ceived a deputation from a Wesleyan 
Missionary Institution, and told them 
that the Government hoped to be able 
to remove, not only a couple of the 
Chiefs, but also a number of the people 
to other territories. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, interposing, 
said, he was present, and that the 
noble Lord’s remarks had been misre- 
ported. 
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was a misfortune, in that case, that three 
weeks had been allowed to elapse before 
it was contradicted. They were now 
given to understand that Lord Derby did 
not say anything of the kind, and what 
he really did say remained a mystery. 
Stripped of verbiage, what did the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman 
amount to? Instead of the firm vindi- 
cation of the 18th section of the Conven- 
tion of Pretoria, we had a miserable 
attempt to bribe away the Chiefs from 
their tribes, and to leave the 25,000 Na- 
tives to the tender mercies of freebooting 
and filibustering Boers, and British de- 
serters. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
really believe that by pensioning off a 
couple of Chiefs, and leaving their sub- 
jects to be plundered or destroyed by 
these marauders, he had settled this ques- 
tion? As the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) had pointed out, a 
precedent of this sort was certain to be 
followed. The right hon. Gentleman 
talked of the difficulty of enforcing the 
Convention on the West Frontier of the 
Transvaal; but was the difficulty greater, 
or the obligation more sacred, in enforc- 
ing the Convention on the North Frontier 
or in the Transvaal itself? ‘There was no 
portion of the Convention more impera- 
tive in the terms of it than this defence 
of the loyal Natives on the Western 
Frontier. They might disguise it as they 
could; they might make what excuses 
they pleased ; but the Convention was as 
dead as Julius Cesar. It lay dead on 
the floor of that House, killed by its 
authors. Two years ago many English- 
men thought that no nation had ever 
undergone greater humiliation than was 
inflicted upon them by the signing of 
this Convention. They were deceived. 
Below the lowest depth there was a 
lower still in the abandonment of the 
Convention by the Government who 
made it. He trusted that the House, irre- 
spective of politics, and that hon. Mem- 
bers, on whatever side they might sit, 
would at least spare this country the fur- 
ther degradation of iuscribing upon the 
Journals of the House the miserable, 
paltry, pitiful, and huckstering Resolu- 
tion of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the noble 
Lord has made, as he always makes, an 
extremely vigorous and somewhat inte- 
resting speech ; but, if I may venture to 
say 80, it wanted one thing—a logical 
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conclusion. I have noticed during the 
whole course of the debate to-day that 
the cheers of hon. Members opposite 
have followed upon everything in the 
speeches which enforced on the Govern- 
ment the duty of going to war in order 
to maintain the Convention. There was 
much of that enforcement in the speech 
to which we have just listened ; but when 
I come to the Resolution for which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are going to vote, I 
find nothing whatever to that effect, and 
therefore it is perfectly evident that hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite are 
going to make warlike speeches, and are 
going to pass a peaceful Resolution. If 
the House inquires what is the reason 
for this, I think they will find that it is 
very safe to pass a Resolution to the 
effect that the Government ought to have 
gone to war two years ago; but it would 
not be safe, in the present temper of the 
constituencies, to support a Resolution 
that the Government ought to go to war 
now. There are two issues of very dif- 
ferent importance raised in the course of 
this debate. The first was raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst), and also by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. EK. Fors- 
ter, and it is this—What remedy can we 
find, or ought we to suggest to the con- 
sideration of the Government, for the pre- 
sent, or at all events for the recent, state 
of affairs in Bechuanaland? Both the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham 
and the right hon. Member for Bradford 
are consistent in entering upen this ques- 
tion, for this is not the first time they 
have shown an interest in these Native 
Tribes. After the Prime Minister had 
replied at length upon this part of the 
debate, a new issue was raised by the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), and with equal consistency, for 
in times past the right hon. Baronet has 
taken part in the discussion of the 
affairs of South Africa, but he has not 
shown any sympathy with Natives who 
have been subjected to ill-treatment. 
What the right hon. Baronet wants to 
do is to apportion, if he may, the blame 
for the state of things which has arisen ; 
and, above all, to fix it on the shoulders 
of the Government. I do not deny 
that this is a matter of considerable in- 
terest to the Government; but it is of 
no importance whatever to the people in 
Bechuanaland, for whom so much sym- 
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pathy has been expressed. The first of 
the issues to which I referred is one in 
which I believe the whole of the House 
will feel an equal interest. The other 
is less important, and is a mere incident 
of Parliamentary strategy. But I will 
take the less important issue first. The 
grounds of the accusation against the 
Government are that they assented, two 
years ago, to the retrocession of the 
Transvaal, and that we gave our assent 
without having first inflicted a san- 
guinary defeat on the Boers when we had 
the military power to do so. I do not 
know why we are called upon to go over 
that issue again, for we defended our- 
selves at the time, and I believe we had 
the great bulk of the country with us. 
We said then that we retired from the 
Transvaal when we found that the an- 
nexation of the country had been made 
upon false information, and under the 
mistaken assumption that the majority 
of the people desired it. We knew the 
annexation was in distinct violation of the 
Sand River Convention, unless it could 
be shown that the Boers were in favour 
of it. The hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Sir Henry Holland) said that if we had 
retained possession of the Transvaal we 
should have had with us a considerable 
portion of the Dutch burghers. But 
that is absolutely contrary to the infor- 
mation in our possession, contrary to the 
Report of Sir Garnet Wolseley, and con- 
trary to the inference that may be drawn 
from the fact that a Petition signed by 
7,000 of adult Boer males has been pre- 
sented against the annexation, and that at 
a time when the whole number of Whites 
in the Transvaal was only about 8,000 
men. No doubt there were some of the 
English settlers who preferred British 
rule ; but of the Dutch population I do 
not believe there was even a fractional 
percentage who were not absolutely op- 
posed to the annexation. When we 
discovered these things we asked our- 
selves what right we had to be there, 
and it was upon that consideration that 
we decided to leave the country. As to 
our duty, under these circumstances, to 
have continued the war after we had 
determined to abandon the territory for 
the purpose of revenge, and to maintain 
our military prestige, it was, and it is, 
our opinion that that would have been 
an act of unparalleled wickedness. But 


suppose we had remained, what would | 
have happened? Assume we shouid : 
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have defeated the Transvaal Government 
with the forces which Sir Evelyn Wood 
had at his disposal, we should have had 
to maintain a permanent occupation of 
the country ; and it is not certain that we 
should not have found ourselves faced 
with a general uprising of the Orange 
Free State and the whole of the Dutch 
people. A near relative of a Member 
of the Cape Government told me the other 
day that at the time of the retrocession 
we were within a few weeks of a general 
uprising of the Dutch population. That 
would have been a more serious and a 
greater disaster than any we are now 
considering. Not only so, but in all 
probability the Boers would have done 
what they have done on two previous 
occasions ; they would have resented any 
attempt to re-establish our hated rule, 
and they would have once more 
“trekked” into the wilderness, where 
we might have once more been tempted 
to follow them. The difficulties and 
conflicts with the Native population 
would have arisen afresh, and we should 
have had to determine whether or 
not we would again impose our rule 
upon these people. I would ask hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, who take the view 
that in 1881 we ought to have pressed 
our rule on the Transvaal, why should 
they not be consistent? Why do they 
not put in their Resolution a state- 
ment that we ought to go to war now 
to force our rule on these people? 
The situation is the same now as 
it was then. It would beas easy for us 
to secure the subjugation of the Trans- 
vaal now as it would have been two 
years ago. But they dare not face the 
difficulty when it is a present difficulty, 
and they only think it safe to put it in 
their speeches with reference to past 
times, with regard to which it can have 
no practical effect. Then we are asked— 
“Why did you make this Convention, if 
you had decided to give up the Trans- 
vaal, if you knew that it would not be 
observed, and if you determined that 
you would notenforce it?” In the first 
place, I say we had not at that time de- 
termined to exclude altogether the idea 
of the possible employment of force in 
order to maintain any portion of the 
Convention, and we do not exclude it 
now. The Prime Minister expressly 
said we reserved all our rights under 
the Convention ; but we also say that we 
are entitled to consider each circumstance 
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as it arises upon its merits, and to de- 
termine, with a full knowledge of all that 
has happened, whether a particular case 
is one in which material intervention is 
desirable or necessary. With regard to 
the other point, we really have not the 
gift of prophesy, and we could not have 
foreseen whether or not the Boers would 
in every particular observe the Conven- 
tion; but I will go further and say that 
I think we had every reason to believe 
that the Convention would, on the whole, 
be faithfully observed. Wemay have been 
too sanguine. I do notdeny it. Recent 
events have shown that, to some extent, 
we have been so; but were we wrong 
to take from the Boers an assurance of 
their intention to do what we desired 
them to do, even though it has turned 
out that the assurance has been insuffi- 
cient and the guarantees have proved 
fallacious, and even though, in the pre- 
sent instance, we are not prepared to 
enforce them by material intervention ? 
I ask hon. Gentlemen distinctly if it is 
our crime that we have made a Conven- 
tion which hasturned out to be ineffective? 
I need not ask the question, because that 
is the charge, and it appears in the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member for 
East Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach). Our position appears to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to be very ludicrous. I 
think they ought to be more considerate 
tous. [Anhon. Member: Why ?] Weare 
not the only Government who made a 


Convention. The late Government also 
made a Convention. It was a secret 
Convention. Ours is an open one. In 


their Convention they took from the 
Sultan of Turkey certain engagements. 
They took definite engagements from 
the Sultan in regard to the good govern- 
ment of the people of Armenia and other 
Christian subjects. Did they know at 
the time they made that Convention 
that it would not be fulfilled? Did they 
at the time have any intention of enforc- 
ing it? They certainly seem to me to 
have been more sanguine even than we 
were if they expected it to be fulfilled ; 
and I have proof that they did not in- 
tend to enforce it. No step was taken 
during the time of the late Government 
for carrying out that Convention. Did 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite propose a 
material intervention ? Did they propose 
to go to war to enforce that Convention ? 
Nota bit of it. Did they intend to go to 
war? No. Because Lord Salisbury has 
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declared publicly —it is one of the 
charges brought against us—that we 
have alienated our old Ally by a threat 
of Imperial intervention in order to 
force him to carry out that Convention. 
I say that, under these circumstances, 
ludicrous as our position appears to be 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, it is not 
half so ludicrous as the position of 
those hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men themselves. And those who live 
in glass houses should not be so 
ready to throw stones. Now, if the 
House was to get at the real cause of 
the position in which we find ourselves 
they must not stop at the time of the 
making of the Transvaal Convention. 
They must go back a good deal further. 
They must go back further even than 
the late Government; but for my pre- 
sent purpose it is enough to go back to 
the late Government, and I say our 
position is due to their policy of meddle- 
some intervention in all parts of the 
world. That policy led to the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal. It led subse- 
quently to the Zulu War, and the war 
with Secocoeni, and it destroyed the 
power of the only Native Chiefs who 
were capable of holding their own 
against the Boers. I come now to the 
more important issues that have been 
raised; and they are, What are the 
remedies for the present state of affairs ? 
And let me say, in the first place, that 
in this branch of the subject there seems 
to be a very general agreement amongst 
all who havespoken. ‘They have agreed 
that these Chiefs have been lately very 
hardly used, that they are the victims of 
oppression and tyrannical injustice. We 
are agreed that these two Chiefs have 
special claims upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. I do not admit that these 
claims arise out of the fact that they have 
been our Allies. I do not admit that 
they arise out of the fact that we 
have made a Convention with the Boers; 
but they do arise out of the distinct 
pledges which have been given to them 
by the officials of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. ‘Then, I am afraid, we must say 
of the Transvaal Government that in 
reference to this matter they have 
either been unable or unwilling, or 
beth unable or unwilling, to restrain 
these outrages. The only reason why 
the Prime Minister has made the alte- 
ration in his Amendment which caused 
so much confusion to the hon. Ba- 
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ronet the Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland) is that he did not 
think it fair to ask the House to commit 
itself to the proposition that the Trans- 
vaal Government were unable to restrain 
these outrages. They may have been; 
but we have no information to enable 
us to speak with confidence. They may 
have been unable and unwilling; but 
their unwillingness may be due solely 
to their inability. I go one step further, 
and say that I think we are all agreed 
that, in the course of these proceedings, 
the Transvaal Government have violated 
the spirit, and I think also the letter, 
of the Convention. It will be observed 
that I have admitted a great deal; but 
still, in the interests of the truth, do let 
us try to establish the actual circum- 
stances of the case. Do not let us be 
led away by our sympathies for people 
who have been injured, and over-esti- 
mate their case or exaggerate their 
claims. As the Blue Books show, there 
is a good deal to be said on the other 
side. Let us take the case of Manko- 
roane. He has been continually at 
loggerheads with the Transvaal Go- 
vernment or the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal. He has also been periodi- 
cally engaged in opposition to the other 
Chiefs ; but his recent troubles began in 
1881. He was then attacked by a Chief 
called Massouw, who set up a claim as 
to the permanent Chieftainship of the 
tribe. Massouw was assisted, as I am 
inclined to think, by the White Volun- 
teers, and these were paid according to 
the policy which had been adopted— 
and, over and over again, winked at 
by the English Government—by our 
own Colonists; half by booty and half 
by a farm to be allotted to them, in 
the enemy’s country. It has sometimes 
been said that the reason why these 
people have been attacked is because 
they are the faithful Allies of the Eng- 
lish. That is clearly not the case, 
because these difficulties arose many 
years before the war in the Transvaal. 
But it is also shown not to be the case, 
because these volunteers are not en- 
tirely volunteers of the Transvaal State. 
They are volunteers from the Orange 
Free State, from Griqualand West, and 
from the Cape Colony. The real fact is 
that all these men are animated by self- 
interest, and by a particular kind of land 
hunger which seems to exist to an aggra- 
vated extent amongst the Dutch popula- 
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tion of South Africa. On the 14th of 
September, 1480, Sir Bartle Frere wrote 
to Mankoroane, saying—-‘‘ If he obeys 
orders, he may rely on every reasonable 
support.” That isa claim which I think 
those Chiefs can establish, and which we 
are bound to acknowledge. The only 
orders which they did receive were 
to keep quiet, not to attack the Boers, 
and to shelter any refugees who might 
seek refuge in their territory. No doubt 
they did obey these orders. This mes- 
sage of Sir Bartle Frere to Mankoroane 
was not communicated at the time to 
the British Government or approved by 
them. At the same time, we are bound 
to consider the action of our officials. 
If it had been communicated to us, if we 
had any voice whatever in the matter, 
I certainly do not think that we, or 
any Government, would have agreed 
to give an unqualified promise to sup- 
port Chiefs such as those of whom I 
am speaking. What is the history of 
Mankoroane? Only two years before 
the pledge of support in 1878, Colonel 
Warren wrote accusing him of 

‘¢ Pertinacious harbouring of rebels, and while 

holding out one hand to us, he bas been assisting 
our enemies with the other.”’ 
In fact, his conduct was so suspicious 
that Colonel Warren established a kind 
of protectorate over his country, which 
probably would have led to annexation 
if Colonel Warren’s action had not 
been very wisely repudiated by the late 
Government. Surely a man of this 
kind, who, only two years before, was 
playing this double part, is not exactly 
the kind of man to whom unqualified 
support under all circumstances ought 
to be given. I do not think the pledge 
of support, although it is a strong one, 
is to be interpreted as being an un- 
qualified pledge. We were to give him 
‘‘every reasonable support.” That 
does not mean that we are to support 
him with the whole force of the British 
arms whenever he gets into trouble, 
whether right or wrong. Surely a pledge 
of that kind entitles us to consider the 
circumstances under which he got him- 
self into difficulties. In the Blue Book 
it will be found— ; 

“‘ As regards the war between Massouw and 
Mankoroane, the latter is to blame for its 
commencement.” 

Again, in a subsequent letter— 


“‘Mankoroane commenced the war with Mas- 
souw, without sufficient reason, relying on the 
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assistance of the British Government should he 
be defeated.” 

Now, I turn to the case of Montsioa. 
In his case, as in the case of Manko- 
roane, recent difficulties cannot be said 
to have arisen out of the Transvaal War, 
because it appears from the Papers that 
Montsioa had been in contest with the 
Boers, more or less, during the last 30 
years, since the Sand River Convention ; 
and at one time he was so badly beaten 
that he was driven away from the terri- 
tory, and only came back afterwards in 
consequence of the Keate Award. The 
latest disturbances arose in 1875. Mont- 
sioa says the difficulties arose when 
Matchabi stole two of his horses. He 
was a subordinate Chief, but under 
allegiance to Moshette. This chapter 
of the struggle was closed in 1881 ; and 
I desire to call the attention of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) to the account 
given in the Blue Book, and the result 
of the final struggle in this contest. It 
there appears that Montsioa made a 
treacherous attack by night upon the 
kraal of Matchabi, when he killed 71 
men and burned alive 12 women and 
children, afterwards mutilating the dead, 
cutting the heart out of one man’s body, 
and skinning six othermen. These, my 
right hon. Friend says, are not savages. 
I should like to know what definition 
of civilization and Christianity my right 
hon. Friend would propose which would 
include those who flayed men and burned 
women and children as ordinary inci- 
dents? What I wish to ask is this— 
Are these people, whose past history I 
have described, whose actions are com- 
mon enough amongst all savage people, 
are they the kind of people in whose 
intertribal disputes we are bound to 
interfere, and for the settlement of 
which we are bound to expend the life 
of a single soldier, or expend a single 
pound of British taxation? I confess 
it seems to me that anyone who has 
studied these proceedings will come to 
the conclusion that while we are bound 
to recognize some reasonable claim for 
support, it would not be reasonable, 
practical, or expedient that we should 
acknowledge a claim to send an Army 
for the protection of these people, who 
have been defeated in their struggle. 
I come now to consider the conduct of 
the Transvaal Government. I have al- 
ready pointed out that the Transvaal 
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Government are not alone concerned in 
this matter. These freebooters, accord- 
ing to the Report of Mr. Hudson, con- 
sist of British deserters and volunteers 
of the Orange Free State and the Cape 
Colony; and when the English Govern- 
ment appealed to the Orange Free State 
and the Cape Colonists to join with 
them and the Transvaal to send a police 
force to clear the country, it was not the 
Transvaal Government only that refused, 
but the Orange Free State and our own 
Colony. ‘There is no use blinking the 
fact that the opinion of the Dutch popu- 
lation, which constitutes the majority 
of the Cape, is altogether opposed to 
what they consider the sentimental and 
humanitarian views of this House and 
Her Majesty’s Government. I only men- 
tion this because it seems to me to 
afford some kind of excuse, if the Trans- 
vaal Government have been unable to 
fulfil their obligations, when we find in 
the Cape Colony an objection to join us 
in attempting to keep order. Now, in 
what way have the Transvaal Govern- 
ment broken the Convention? Clause 
19 says that the Transvaal Government 
undertakes to do its utmost to resist en- 
croachment across the Border. I find it 
very difficult to say that the Transvaal 
Government has done its best to resist 
these encroachments; and, therefore, I 
admit, as a matter of opinion—which 
cannot be absolutely demonstrated—that 
I think the Transvaal Government have 
broken the spirit of the Convention. 
But they have gone further, for they 
have, in some degree, broken also its 
letter. They have not paid their Debt ; 
but, on the other hand, they have done 
more than some debtors do—they have 
paid the interest upon it; so I do not 
think that one would consider that 
was a very serious infringement. They 
have also taken a different title for 
their State from that which was autho- 
rized by the Convention; but that is 
not an important matter. But what is 
more important is that they did enter 
into negotiations, in direct contravention 
of the Convention, with those two Chiefs 
for the cession of all their territory. 
I understand their view of the matter 
is that, although they concluded the 
cession, that they did so subject to 
confirmation by the Suzerain authority. 
It seems that they had no right to 
enter into negotiation except through 
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complaint was made of this and other 
matters, there is no doubt that they 
replied in a manner which was not at 
all diplomatic. I say, with reference 
to all this, it raises a very important 
question, which was adverted to, in 
the course of the last debate, by the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock 
(Lord Randolph Churchill). He pointed 
out, and I think with great force of 
reason, that this Convention, like most 
Conventions, is a bi-lateral and reci- 
procal agreement ; that it involves obli- 
gations that we have undertaken, as well 
as imposed obligations on the Trans- 
vaal; and that, while, on the one hand, 
we have a right, as long as the Conven- 
tivn subsists, to call upon the Transvaal 
authorities to restrain their subjects from 
encro:chments beyond the Border, on 
the other hand, if the circumstances 
prior to the annexation should repro- 
duce themselves, and the Natives should 
unite and prove to be too strong for the 
Transvaal authorities, the Transvaal 
would have some claim upon us to sup- 
port them. ‘Therefore, it may well be— 
if the Transvaal authorities show them- 
selves to be unable, or prove to be un- 
willing, to carry out their part of the 
Convention—it may well be matter for 
consideration, as the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Midhurst has said, whether 
we should not withdraw from it alto- 
gether. [Sir Henry Horzanp: I did 
not say so.] The hon. Baronet did not 
say so; but he said we have only two 
alternatives, and if we did not take the 
course he preferred we must take the 
other. It may well be, I say, that we 
may consider whether we should not 
withdraw the privileges which we have 
conceded, if we find ourselves unable 
to secure the fulfilment of the obli- 
gations we have imposed. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is, what is to be 
done? My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
says—‘‘ You must make remonstrances. 
They must be serious remonstrances, and 
you must convince the Transvaal of your 
intention to carry them through ;” and 
he does not hesitate to say that, if remon- 
strances made in these circumstances are 
neglected, then you must seek by force to 
establish your authority and protect your 
Allies. The hon. Member for the City 
of London (Mr. R. N. Fowler) spoke in 
language equally strong. He says we 
ought to take a decided line, and vindi- 
cate the power of England, Until the 
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hon. Baronet the Member for Midhurst 
spoke, I thought it rather a singular 
thing that only two Members who were 
in favour of a policy of war were two 
hon. Members whose proud boast it is to 
be descended from men whose distin- 
guishing characteristic was their love of 
peace. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford spoke very slightingly of the 
difficulty. He said he believed it had 
been altogether exaggerated. I must 
point cut to him that it does not turn 
upon the extent of the difficulty, or on 
the cost of fulfilling our obligations. 
He does not urge us to go to war be- 
cause the war would be cheap and easy ; 
but he talks of it as an inevitable position 
from which we cannot with honour 
escape, and, whether it be costly or not, 
we are bound equally to undertake it. 
That it will be costly is a point upon 
which I can entertain no doubt. At all 
events, no responsible Government is 
entitled to go to war on the assumption 
that the war will be cheap and inexpen- 
sive. I will put the matter in another 
way. Iam inclined to admit, upon the 
evidence at present before us, we have 
got what is called a casus belli. We have 
got as good a case as we have had for 
most of the wars we have been engaged 
in—quite as good as for those wars re- 
ferred to the other day in a public speech, 
by which, by the expenditureof countless 
millions of money, we are said to have 
secured the blessings of the Protestant 
Succession. But having got a cause of 
war, I say that weare bound to gofurther, 
and before we go to war we should ask 
whether the resultof the war will beatall 
adequate to the sacrifices we are called 
upon to make. ‘These sacrifices may be 
almost illimitable, and the result would 
be altogether inadequate. There are no 
Imperial interests at stake in those miser- 
able quarrels, and I do not believe even 
the Natives—our sympathies for whom 
and whose claims upon us are really the 
only ground upon which war could be ad- 
vocated—lI do not believe they can benefit 
by our interference. Whoever gains, 
they always suffer, like the dwarf in his 
alliance with the giant. I donot hesitate 
to say, and I think a similar statement 
will be found in the Papers, on the autho- 
rity of Sir Hercules Robinson and some 
other officials, that it would, on the 
whole, have been very much better if we 
had told them in the past that we would 
have nothing whatever to do with them, 
and let them manage their own affairs, 
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and fight their own battles. They are|so the peopleof Egypt. In like manner 


not, as the Natives in New Zealand, a 
decaying race, that required protection if 
they are to be maintained in existence at 
all, although our protection of the Na- 
tives in New Zealand is not a thing 
which can be appealed to with pride. 
In the case of these Natives they are 
continually increasing upon us. They 
will be the great difficulty of our coloni- 
zation. They were the great difficulty 
of the Transvaal State before the an- 
nexation. If these Chiefs cannot rely 
upon us to interfere in their quarrels, if 
they should unite their forces, I have no 
doubt that their enormous superiority of 
numbers would be able to obtain fair, 
just, and equitable treatment from their 
oppressors. What I have endeavoured 
to do is not unduly to minimize our 
responsibilities, and I have endeavoured 
not to exaggerate them unduly. I say 
I admit that we have come under obliga- 
tion, and I say that we are bound to 
do all we reasonably can to meet that 
obligation. We propose to meet it if it 
be the desire of the Chiefs—if the Chiefs 
cannot come to satisfactory terms—by 
offering to them either a money compen- 
sation or compensation in land. We 
offer it to the Chiefs and their personal 
followers. We do not offer it to the 
tribes at large. The tribes at large in 
these two cases number 50,000 people— 
more than the whole White population 
of the Transvaal. The reason we do not 
offer anything to the tribes is because 
with the tribes we have come under no 
personal obligation. The pledges are 
made to the Chiefs, and not to the people. 
[‘* Oh!” and ‘‘ The 18th Article.” ] The 
18th is the Article which declares the 
duties of the Resident. There is no 
pledge given to the Natives in that 
Article. The thingis absurd. The Con- 
vention was between the Boers and the 
English Government, and the Natives 
were no parties to it. Our position is 
similar to our position the other day with 
regard to the Khedive of Egypt, when 
the Governments of England and France 
gave a pledge that if he would follow 
our advice we would stand by him and 
keep him on his Throne; but that could 
not be interpreted as a pledge to stand 
by his people, but a personal pledge 
which bound us to the Khedive. If we 
had been unable to defend the Khedive 
he might have had a claim upon us for 
some alternative compensation; but not 
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as regards the Bechuanas, our offer is 
made to the Chiefs, but not to their 
followers, because we have given no 
pledge to the people at large. But I 
go further, and say the Government do 
not propose to give any compensation 
to the people, because the Government 
very much doubt whether the people 
have any material interest in the matter. 
To them, whether their superiors are 
the Transvaal Government or the Chiefs, 
it means only a change of masters, and 
very cruel masters some of those 
Chiefs have often proved themselves 
to be. There is no evidence that the 
Natives are being, on the whole, badly 
treated by the Boers of the Transvaal. 
Their numbers have largely increased 
by immigration into the Transvaal since 
the Boers have held the government of 
that State; and there is no reason to 
state, at the present time, at all events, 
that if the Boers were to take possession 
of this territory of Montsioa and Man- 
koroane, that the Natives under their 
rule would be any worse off than they 
are present. The head men would lose 
their privileges and lose their income. 
To them we have given a personal 
pledge, and to them, therefore, we ad- 
mit that we are under some obligation. 
That is the extent of the obligation that 
we admit, and that is the way we will 
endeavour to fulfil it. But one thing 
we will not do. We will not suffer 
ourselves to be tempted, either by the 
taunts and jeers of hon, and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, or by the crusading 
enthusiasm of my right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford—we will not be 
tempted by either the one or the other 
to enter into a war, the responsibilities 
and the consequences of which may be 
absolutely incalculable; a war which, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Gloucestershire said, nobody in 
the country wants, and a war which, 
under these circumstances, would be 
altogether without justification. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
the general effect produced on his mind 
by the speech of the President of the 
Board of Trade was that the Govern- 
ment were going, after all, to continue 
in the policy which they had followed 
for the last two years, and do nothing at 
all. The more he regarded the present 
question, the more he felt that the em- 
barrassments of the present time were 
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entirely owing to the action of the 
Government in 1881. They must not 
forget that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) was responsible for the Con- 
vention, as a Member of the Cabinet 
at the time; and he (Mr. Herbert), 
at any rate, thought that under that 
Convention we were bound to protect 
those Natives. He could not, however, 
for the life of him, make out what the 
opinion of the Government really was in 
regard to that question. In the latter 
part of his speech, the President of the 
Board of Trade apparently tried to get 
out of any obligations—and, he was 
bound to say, he had considerable diffi- 
culty in doing it—that we might have 
incurred to these unfortunate people. 
The Boers on the Border had been at- 
tacking the Native Chiefs, had seized 
their land, had murdered them, and 
done everything it was possible to think 
of contrary to the Convention; and yet 
all that Mr. Hudson had to offer the 
Chiefs, in answer to their earnest appeal, 
was the moral support of the British 
Government, which, under the circum- 
stances, was of about as much value as 
the credit of a bankrupt. No wonder 
Montsioa and Mankoroane were driven 
to despair. It was true that there were 
two Members of the Volksraad among 
those marauding parties; and yet, when 
this fact was brought to the know- 
ledge of the Transvaal Government, they 
treated our representations, from first to 
last, with the most studied contempt. On 
the first occasion, they denied the fact 
after proof had been given to them; on 
the second occasion, they said they could 
not inquire into the matter because they 
had a grievance against us—a pre- 
posterous grievance—which took up all 
their energies ; and the third time they 
attempted to bring up a case which 
could bear no possible parallel to the 
case we had against them. He could 
not understand why the Government 
should want to move any Amendment to 
the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst). He could not conceive 
how he could hamper them. Heshould 
rather think a strong Resolution carried 
by the House of Commons would be a 
powerful weapon in their hand with 
which to deal with the Transvaal Go- 
vernment. He could not help thinking 
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carefully assisting the Transvaal Govern- 
ment to make this claim. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies had 
advised the House not to act upon the 
unregtilated impulses of humanity ; but 
what length of time did the Government 
require for regulating their impulses ?— 
for these outrages were reported to them 
12 months ago, and they had done no- 
thing since. He was not sure that the 
inaction of the Government was not as 
much the cause of the outrages that had 
been perpetrated by the Boers upon the 
Natives as the conduct of the Transvaal 
Government itself had been. The state- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
the other night that the Transvaal War 
was a legacy left to the present Govern- 
ment by the late Government was a most 
monstrous one. The war had been de- 
clared by the present Government, and 
it had been the subject of a remarkable 
paragraph in a Speech from the Throne. 
It must be recollected that this was not 
the first difficulty that had been en- 
countered in respect of our Colonies. As 
long as we maintained our Colonies in 
all parts of the world such difficulties 
were certain to arise. In the past other 
Governments had had to meet them, 
and in the future other Governments 
would have to meet them; and they had 
been, and would have to be, dealt with 
in a statesmanlike manner. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, however, had failed 
to meet this difficulty in such a manner; 
and if they continued in their present 
course they would leave a most unfortu- 
nate legacy to their Successors. In con- 
clusion, he deprecated our leaving to the 
vengeance of the Boers those whose only 
crime was that they had been too loyal 
to England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, I rise on this 
occasion not in any spirit of controversy, 
because I regard the issues before the 
House as so grave, and as so much in- 
volved, that we ought to try and dis- 
courage controversy with regard to them 
as much possible, in order that we may 
face the difficulties connected with them 
as firmly as possible. That the issues 
involved do raise difficulties, I am sure 
will be acknowledged by hon. Members 
on both sides of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade has considerably ad- 
vanced this discussion by pointing to two 
possible courses which might have been 
adopted with regard to this matter be- 
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sides that to which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment is committed in the future. 
The right hon. Gentleman indicates, in 
the first place, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment reserves the question of the 
right to use force for the protection of 
the Natives; and, in the second place, he 
points to the possibility of the withdrawal 
of our Resident, and the cancelling of 
the Convention. I trust that I do not 
misinterpret his remark when I say that 
he has suggested those two possible alter- 
natives. Every hon. Member who has 
taken part in this debate has felt himself 
called upon to state the issues which he 
believes are involved by the Motion 
before the House, and the Amendments 
to it which have been placed upon the 
Paper. I would venture to add to the 
‘number of those issues, and to say that 
this Motion involves the whole question 
of what is to be the action of this country 
in the future in dealing with the Native 
Races in South Africa. I think that it is 
time that this country should make up 
its mind whether it intends to follow the 
policy of protecting the Native Races in 
that part of the world, or whether it 
intends to follow the opposite policy, 
which is said to be popular among cer- 
tain Members of the Liberal Party— 
that of strict non-intervention. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade has said that no 
questions of Imperial polity are involved 
in this miserable tribal dispute. With 
that remark, however, I cannot entirely 
concur. The question which we have to 
face is, what attitude England will take 
in the future in the great struggle that 
is going on in this part of the world 
between the Native Races and the White 
Colonists. That struggle is an historical 
one at the Cape, and it is one with which 
past Governments have always had to 
deal, and it is one with which future 
Governments will have to deal. The 
right hon. Gentleman has spoken of the 
possibility of the Native Races, if left to 
themselves and untrammelled by the in- 
tervention and the protection of Eng- 
land, becoming numerous, strong, and 
prosperous, and, therefore, able to hold 
their own against the Whites. But if 
this possibility should become a reality, 
is it not also possible that difficulties 
may arise between the Natives and the 
White populations in which we may be 
called upon to protect the Whites against 
the Natives in the same way as we are 
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now called upon to protect the Blacks 
against the Whites? On this subject 
we ought not to drift on holding up one 
principle this year and another the next. 
f we were to adopt that course we 
should find ourselves landed in all man- 
ners of humiliations and difficulties, and 
sometimes in enormous and most difficult 
enterprises. Therefore it is that I ven- 
ture to submit that we have before us 
more than the mere consideration whe- 
ther one or two Chiefs should be com- 
pensated. The tone of this debate must 
decide once for all what is to be our 
attitude in the future on the great ques- 
tion I have referred to. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, in dealing with the past, 
spoke of two questions—that relating 
to the annexation of the Transvaal, 
and that relating to its abandonment 
after the defeat of Majuba Hill. With 
regard to the annexation of the Trans- 
vaal, the right hon. Gentleman stated, 
as I have often seen it stated before, 
that the Liberal Party consented to 
it because they were ignorant of the 
real state of affairs, and because they 
had been misinformed with reference to 
the wishes of the Boers on the subject. 
That was one motive for not resisting 
the proposal of the Conservatives at the 
time; but it is a matter of history that 
the Liberal Party, or a large number of 
Members of that Party in the House, 
were animated in consenting to the an- 
nexation by another circumstance. They 
resisted many attempted annexations; 
but why did the Liberal Party not throw 
itself more into resistance on this occa- 
sion? It was because they believed that 
the Boers were not doing justice to the 
Native population. { Opposition cheers, and 
‘““No!”] LIreally think it is a position 
which can scarcely be attacked. There 
are individual Members who voted on 
other grounds ; but the Liberal Party had 
always been anxious for the protection of 
the Native Races, and they saw that on 
this occasion there was an opportunity 
of substituting for the rule of the Boers 
—-which, in their opinion, was unjust 
and cruel, and was driving the Natives 
from their homes—a better government, 
which would be more just, and would 
secure the rights of the Native popu- 
lation; and I maintain that, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that was one of the 
reasons why the Liberal Party consented 
to the annexation of the Transvaal. I 
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wish now to refer for a moment to an 
unfortunate business. I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are right in their 
assertion that when defeat had over- 
taken our arms, the country approved 
of the magnanimity with which the Go- 
vernment retraced their steps. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and ‘‘No, no!”’] I believe so, 
and I am only stating my opinion. The 
majority of the country take that view. 
[‘ No!” and cheers.] But I shall add 
to this remark that it is a dangerous 
thing, and one that cannot often be re- 
peated, for a Power like England to 
retreat in the face of Native populations. 
We cannot combine the consciousness of 
this sincere magnanimity with the main- 
tenance of that predominance in the 
minds of Native populations, and of 
countries like that of the Boers, which 
alone will insure that legitimate influ- 
ence for the doctrines which we hold, and 
that pacifying and civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing influence which we hope to 
exercise over the Native populations in 
all parts of the world. We have lost 
some of our influence; that cannot be 
denied. And we cannot forget that the 
British Agent now in Pretoria is the 
Agent of a Power that was beaten by 
the Boers. The country must make up 
its mind with respect to this Convention, 
about which I shall presently say a word. 
It is a question of our power—not to 
annex countries for our own interests, 
but to maintain that influence which has 
served, not so much the interests of this 
country, as those of the civilized world. 
Now, Sir, I come to the Convention. 
I am not sure whether, if the proposition 
were made to this House that that Con- 
vention should be cancelled, it would not 
be passed by a large majority. One 
thing, I trust, may be the case—either 
that the Convention may soon be can- 
celled, or that the attitude and relations 
between this country and the Boers may 
be put upon a different footing from that 
which is contained in the Blue Book 
which we have had the pain to read. 
Now, what is the frontispiece, if I may 
so speak, to this Blue Book? It is a 
Petition from the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales—a Petition to 
this effect—that the Assembly of the 
Congregational Union recognize with 
great alarm that the Boers threaten to 
ruin all that has been done by civiliza- 
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pray that the Government shall take such 
steps as shall effectually put a stop to 
such a state of things, on the ground 
that it is as inconsistent with the pledged 
word of England as it is with the wel- 
fare and progress of the Bechuana Na- 
tives. That is what we publish as the 
frontispiece of the Blue Book, which is 
followed up by showing the actual value 
of the policy of having a Resident tocarry 
out the provisions of the Convention to 
which allusion is made. Now, Sir, I do 
not blame the Congregational Union; 
but I should blame, if it were not pre- 
sumptuous to do so, the public of this 
country if in one year they speak in 
this way, and in a different tone when 
the moment comes for insisting upon 
the Convention. Let us throw our minds 
back. I can assure hon. Members on 
this side of the House that I do not de- 
sire to say anything disagreeable to the 
Government or to hon. Members on this 
side of the House; but I speak as I do 
in order that in the future they may not 
incur these great difficulties by at one 
time insisting that there shall be a Con- 
vention for the protection of the Native 
population, and that the country shall 
do its duty by taking such measures as 
shall protect the Native population, and 
then, two years afterwards, speaking of 
the impossibility of carrying it out. It 
must be admitted that the country, 
which was warm for protection of the 
Natives two years ago, and would have 
blamed the Government unless they had 
made the Convention, would now be 
perfectly content if that Convention was 
withdrawn, and our Resident at Pretoria 
removed. If these are the fluctuations 
of opinion, it appears to me that we may 
be landed in the future in serious diffi- 
culty. I do entreat this House, and I 
entreat all who blush to read of the 
ineffectual attempt of the Representative 
of the Crown to get justice, not from a 
foreign nation, but from a country of 
which the Queen is Suzerain, to bear 
these facts in mind. Then, I say, let us 
take care that we may not be led up 
to a situation of this kind by provi- 
sions that have afterwards been thrown 
aside. Let the country not indulge in 
national humbug. Let us either be 
non-interventionists or follow the tradi- 
tions of the past. Now, Sir, the ques- 
tion is, what is to be done? My right 
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which it is proposed to deal with the 
Chiefs. That is a question for the mo- 
ment. We may get over the difficulty 
as regards these Chiefs. But I confess 
I should find it difficult to reconcile with 
the whole attitude previously taken by 
this country action now confined to the 
protection which is to be given to the 
Chiefs. I understand that the Govern- 
ment will support the Motion of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. 
Cartwright), with the addition of words 
to the effect that, in the absence of effec- 
tual restraint upon crime and outrage 
in Bechuanaland, the House trusts that 
the Government will make provision for 
the interests of the Chiefs who had just 
claims on them. Now, Sir, looking to 
the fact that the Convention established 
our right, and many persons think also 
our duty, to intervene in the affairs of 
the Native population—that it was the 
very object of the Convention to give 
us such rights, it is not wise to adopt the 
Preamble which the Prime Minister has 
prefixed. I am quite prepared to admit 
that we should confine ourselves to ab- 
solutely unavoidable obligation. But 
I am not prepared, in a Preamble, to 
say that we are driven to this position 
on account of the difficulties of interven- 
tion. The difficulties are great. But, 
as has been pointed out, these difficulties 
exist, not from anything that has arisen 
since the Convention, but are inherent 
to the situation of having to intervene 
in Native affairs at all. The President 
of the Board of Trade must excuse me if 
I say that I cannot agree with his lan- 
guage ‘“‘miserable tribal disputes.” The 
question is not so much whether we 
entered into a contract towards the Na- 
tive population as whether we did not 
contract a duty towards this country to 
intervene in Native affairs if they re- 
quired our intervention. I think it is too 
late for my hon. Friend the Member for 
Huddersfield (Mr. E. A. Leatham) now to 
minimize our obligations two years after 
the Convention has been in existsnce. 
That ought to have been done when the 
Convention was framed. But, Sir, with 
regard to these unavoidable obligations, 
how far can they be carried out? My 
right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade wisely, I think, 
would not exclude the possibility of a 
resort to force, and he also said that 
the alternative will have to be considered 
as to withdrawal from the Convention. 
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But he added that the Convention was 
bi-lateral, and if the Boers did not execute 
their part of the Convention it was no 
partof the duty of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to maintain the privileges conferred 
on the Boers by that Convention. But I 
know of no privileges conferred by that 
Convention upon the Boers beyond the 
high privilege of retaining the Queen as 
their Suzerain; and I scarcely think 
there is a single Boer who will not be 
willing to forfeit that privilege on the 
first opportunity. I only beg and en- 
treat the Government that they will soon 
make up their minds whether or not it 
will be right to withdraw our Resident 
from Pretoria and to abandon the Su- 
zerainty. I do not consider that we 
need compromise our attitude towards 
the Native population by such a course. 
It appears to me that experience has 
shown that the action of the Govern- 
ment is more hampered by the peculiar 
provisions of the Convention than facili- 
tated by them; and that without them 
we should be in a better position, both 
with regard to the Boers and the Native 
population, and that the Natives would 
be able more effectually to face the 
Boers than they are at present. We 
undertook the liability that the Na- 
tives should not be supplied with am- 
munition, and yet we talk of their 
uniting to resist the Boers. Again, our 
Resident has interfered to prevent the 
Native Tribes from coming to agree- 
ments with the Transvaal Government. 
In this he was doing his duty under the 
terms of the Convention. It was his 
duty to see that no Treaties were made 
between the tribes and Boers, and he 
stopped a Treaty that was being nego- 
tiated; but it is clear that his action, if 
we now abandon the tribes, has aggra- 
vated the position of those tribes, instead 
of meeting the very object which it was 
the mission of the Resident to fulfil— 
namely, to protect the Black population 
against the aggressive tendencies of the 
Dutch and other White Colonists. I am 
bound to say I think that unless there is 
a great clearance in the air, and unless 
the relations between Her Majesty’s 
Representative at Pretoria and the 
Transvaal change very much indeed 
during the next two or three months, Her 
Majesty’s Government will find some 
difficulty in passing the salary of that 
official when it comes forward in our 
Civil Service Estimates. I cannot con- 
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ceal that it is this which appears to me 
to be an infinitely more important ques- 
tion than the particular treatment of the 
two Chiefs. The relations of the Repre- 
sentative of the English Government and 
the Transvaal are not satisfactory ; but 
are they tolerable, and can they be en- 
dured? Can we allow the Native popu- 
lations to see the impotence of the Re- 
presentative of the Queen? Can sucha 
state of things continue? Ido not think 
it is necessary to drive either Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government or any of those who 
speak in this debate to face the alterna- 
tive either of war or drawing back. We 
may draw back; but if we should draw 
back from Pretoria I trust Her Majesty’s 
Government will be clear, and that the 
Liberal and the Conservative Parties will 
also be clear on this point—that we do 
not abandon the doctrine which has been 
held for so many years by this country, 
that where the English flag has once 
been raised we cannot shake off a cer- 
tain responsibility towards the Native 
populations around us. If we do with- 
draw, I presume that we shall withdraw 
to Natal; and notwithstanding a debate 
of this kind, and notwithstanding the 
view put forward by influential men and 
by the sincere Representatives of some 
popular constituencies that it would be 
better to withdraw altogether—that doc- 
trine will not, I believe, be ultimately 
held by the English people. I believe 
that when the moment of peril comes 
this country will assert the old doc- 
trine. If the people of this country 
prefer that the Native populations 
should —I will not say stew in their 
own juice—but stew in the juice which 
their neighbours may prepare for them 
—if the people of this country will en- 
dure that, I trust they may persuade 
the public once for all to decide on that 
policy; but that on no account we may 
drift between these two currents of opi- 
nion, for if we thus drift, we are sure to 
be planted in the midst of difficulties, 
humiliation, and disaster. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
could have wished that the debate was 
not to so great an extent foredoomed 
to be unprofitable in its results. No 
doubt the subject they were discussing 
was one of importance to civilization. 
But it was little that they could do by 
talking of their helpless humiliation and 
their impotence in the presence of wrongs 
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a disgrace to humanity. But whose 
fault was it that the position was 
humiliating? At least, they could place 
that on record. He understood that the 
latest development of the defence of the 
Government was that the obligations 
we incurred under the Convention were 
not towards the Black population, but 
towards the Chiefs in their personal 
capacity. That argument could avail 
the Government only if it were a dynastic 
guarantee that we had given; but our 
obligation was nothing of the kind. 
If, moreover, we were entitled to repu- 
diate our obligations on that ground, 
Foreign Powers might repudiate every 
Treaty obligation on the plea that the 
Treaty had been entered into by the 
Head of the State. Ifthe Natives re- 
mained in the territories of the Chiefs 
to whom we had given a guarantee, 
there could be little doubt that they 
would disappear by a process which was 
euphemistically called absorption. As 
to the analogy with the Turkish Con- 
vention, we had a hold over the Sultan 
that we had not over the Transvaal; for 
the Sultan knew that when the day of 
reckoning came, if he had not carried 
out reforms, we were not bound to de- 
fend him against Russia. There was 
little probability that we should ever 
be called on to defend the Transvaal 
against the Natives. What had been 
said about our incurring these illimit- 
able responsibilities was fallacious, be- 
cause north of these territories was a 
pestilential one, on which no permanent 
settlement could be made by man or 
beast. If the bad character of the 
Chiefs was a reason for not keeping our 
obligations, it was also a reason for not 
entering into them. The President of 
the Board of Trade asked the Opposi- 
tion to blame the Government for not 
going to war two yearsago. But that 
was the very thing they did. They 
claimed credit for the retrocession on 
the ground that they believed the an- 
nexation was against the will of the 
inhabitants; but when did they arrive 
at that conclusion? Was it before they 
went to war; or did the conviction be- 
come mature during thecampaign? Very 
craftily the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies kept before their minds the 
fact that if they wished to do anything 
at all the only things they could do were 
either to go to war with the Boers, or 
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Bechuanaland. The Under Secretary of 
State knew he was sure of a cheer if he 
turned round to below the Gangway 
and asked—‘‘ Do you want to go to war, 
or do you want virtual annexation of 
this new territory?’’ His Friends be- 
low the Gangway on that side cared 
not what happened to these unhappy 
negroes, while they sat at ease, cheer- 
ing the old platitudes about peace and 
non-intervention. But whose fault was 
it that they had before them none but 
these singularly odious alternatives? It 
was the fault of those who, by sur- 
rendering the Transvaal to the Boers, 
had made possible again these insolent 
and criminal practices of which the Boers, 
by common consent, had been convicted. 
The Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies knew equally well that he was 
sure of a cheer from the same quarter 
when he said—‘‘ We annexed the Trans- 
vaal, and the country wisely undid that.” 
But if there was one thing that was made 
absolutely clear by the present deplorable 
state of affairs, it was that they would 
not be in their present galling position 
if it had not been for this surrender, 
which reversed the annexation. He was 
not concerned to defend the annexation. 
Mr. Grant Duff, whose knowledge of 
the subjects he took up was at least as 
great as that of his Successors at the 
Colonial Office, spoke in the House of 
the annexation as a thing which would 
become some day inevitable; and, al- 
though he disapproved of the manner 
and the time of carrying it out, he was 
content to accept it, so far as a man did 
who said of any act—Fieri non debuit 
Suctum valet. Only the week before the 
commencement of this debate, the period 
of British rule in the Transvaal had been 
described from the Treasury Bench as 
the only interlude that that country had 
enjoyed for 25 or 30 years of lawlessness 
and strife. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) wrote to the papers in Janu- 
ary, 1880, a letter which showed but 
little disposition to complain of the an- 
nexation, for he urged that if we were 
to consider what was to become of the 
country we had annexed, we ought to 
remember that there were 10 negroes in 
the Transvaal to one White man, and 
reminded his readers that the Boers’ 
ideas of Native policy were not much in 
accordance with the usual ideas of jus- 
tice and humanity. Whether the an- 
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nexation was wrong or right, he (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) repeated that it was 
not the annexation which had led to 
these troubles, but that they had been 
brought about by the surrender, which 
reversed the annexation. Thesurrender 
was forced on the Government by suc- 
cessful rebels. He ventured to doubt 
whether any rebellion would have fol- 
Towed the annexation if it had not been 
for the Prime Minister’s ill-considered 
declaration in Mid Lothian that he would 
repudiate our acquisitions in the 'Trans- 
vaal. The Prime Minister had put on 
those words a peculiar construction of 
his own. Taxed with them in his (Mr, 
Stuart- Wortley’s) presencein that House, 
the right hon. Gentleman laboured to 
show that repudiation of an act meant 
no more than a wish that it had not 
been done. So it might, with the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister found it 
convenient to forget that to repudiate a 
Treaty or an obligation did not mean to 
confine yourself to a wish that the Treaty 
had not been made. Nothing could be 
clearer than that the chief element in 
the meaning of the words of the Prime 
Minister was the undoing of something 
which had been done. They were not, 
however, concerned with the Prime Mi- 
nister’s own interpretation of his own 
words; but what they had to look at 
was the effect which they would pro- 
bably have when translated into Dutch 
by persons who read English in its 
ordinary and accepted sense. Who could 
then wonder that the Boers looked for- 
ward to an undoing of the annexation, 
and that, finding a Liberal Government 
slow in undoing it, thought they would 
precipitate events? It was, he repeated, 
the surrender of the Transvaal itself, 
led up to by the Prime Minister’s rash 
speech, that had brought on the present 
troubles. He thought that the House 
had been much edified by the cynicism 
which had told them that ‘‘ Statesmen 
cannot afford to yield in every case to 
the natural impulses of humanity,” and 
that those who had responsibility were 
not bound to follow every unregulated 
impulse. He supposed it was because 
the Prime Minister had no responsibility 
that his love for the Bulgarians was an 
‘impulse of humanity;” and, of course, 
now that he was Prime Minister, he 
would, if he were to show any practical 
sympathy for the victims of the Boers, 
be yielding to a mere “ unregulated im- 
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pulse.” After all, Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters were human, and it was not diffi- 
cult to conjecture why they allowed 
themselves to enter into this dishonour- 
able and cynical Convention. Hon. Mem- 
bers were told that the Liberal Party 
were bound to take the broader view of 
this subject than those who were on the 
spot. The Liberal Leaders had to con- 
sider their unfortunate utterances whilst 
in Opposition ; and could hon. Members, 
therefore, wonder if they said to them- 
selves—‘‘ We will make a Convention 
that shall talk about the ‘rights of the 
Natives, that will please the Anti-Slavery 
Society and the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society. Our Convention shall exact all 
sorts of terms, of which the peaceful en- 
forcement shall be impossible, and the 
Peace Society will then applaud our re- 
fusal to enforce them. The Boer’s facility 
for Biblical quotations, and his amiable 
habit of accompanying his atrocities by 
the singing of Psalms, will commend and 
endear all our concessions to that piety 
which is the backbone of Liberalism, 
and the consciences of Liberal Jingoes 
shall be quieted by the reservation of a 
Suzerainty to the Queen.” This same 
Suzerainty was not the least unfortunate 
part of the arrangement. It made them 
morally responsible for all that the Boers 
might choose to do. The Government 
had practically abandoned territory and 
power, as well as humanity and prin- 
ciple. Why should Suzerainty be re- 
tained ? Could it be intended to retain it 
in order that the fair name of England 
should be sullied by association with 
robbery and aggression? Nor was that 
all. Actually it was proposed that the 
taxpayer of this country should pay his 
money to transplant and indemnify those 
Chiefs who helped us in our war, and 
whom we could not defend against our 
own conquerors. We were told that 
their territories would remain under ‘‘ the 
existing authority.” He suspected that 
the existing authority when they were 
gone would be the Vulture and the 
Jackal. It was not difficult to guess 
what was the enlightened and civilizing 
power into whose hands would fall the 
tenancy that we should have bought 
out. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
implied a direct censure on the Govern- 
ment. He considered that they richly 
deserved censure. They had bound us 
to concessions which were not only dis- 
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graceful on account of the defeat which 
they signalized, but also on account of 
the bloodshed which they came too late 
to avert; with their eyes open they had 
bound us to stand by as idle spectators 
of injustice and inhumanity, of practices 
which impeded and defeated the exten- 
sion and progress of civilization. In 
conclusion, he hoped that House would, 
by an emphatic vote, record its strong 
sense of the policy which had brought 
them into their present unfortunate 
situation, and in which they found 
themselves bound by obligations, which 
he would not say they were too supine 
or too cowardly, but which they were 
not able to perform. 

Mr. W. FOWLER bogged to move 
the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. W. Fowler.) 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
to what day the debate would be ad- 
journed? He hoped that it might be 
concluded at a regular Evening Sitting. 
It was extremely inconvenient that it 
should be carried on at a Morning Sitting, 
and he thought they had arrived at that 
period when they might be sure that 
with a proper Evening Sitting they would 
be able to conclude the debate in one 
day. If the Prime Minister could not 
now name a day, perhaps he could do 
so on Monday. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he agreed, 
to a certain extent, with the right hon. 
Gentleman that nothing could be more 
inconvenient than the present condition 
of things, because they had not only 
not made progress at this Sitting, but 
had distinctly gone backwards. At the 
close of the last fraction of the debate it 
was understood, perhaps erroneously, 
from the speech of the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), that a recommendation would 
be made for the withdrawal of the ori- 
ginal Motion, and that would have ad- 
vanced things very materially ; but per- 
mission had not been given to the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright) to withdraw his Amendment, 
and therefore the original Motion could 
not be withdrawn. The Government 
Amendment was put down, not at all in 
the view of its being taken on the back 
of a series of other Amendments, but 
jn the belief that the original Motion 
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and the present Amendment in its sub- 
stance were to be withdrawn. He really 
would suggest that there might be some 
communication between Parties in order 
to simplify the position. In the present 
state of things he could give no as- 
surance as to the close of the debate. 
The Government would be content to 
take a division either on the original 
Motion, or on the Motion of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). The Government Amend- 
ment was put down with a view to 
satisfying a feeling that was widely ex- 
tended in the House; but it was not 
necessary to persevere with it, provided 
that they could get at the issue in a more 
satisfactory way. The state of Public 
Business did not at that moment allow 
of his naming an evening for the debate; 
but he would endeavour to arrange for 
its resumption and close within a reason- 
able time. He would suggest that it 
should be postponed till Monday, and 
that an arrangement should be come to 
in the meanwhile. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—o0.oo— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Local Government 
District of Abertillery, the Rural Sanitary 
Districts of the Horsham and Penzance Unions, 
the Boroughs of Purtsmouth and Scarborough, 
the Local Government Districts of Shirley-and- 
Freemantle, and Staines, the City of Truro, 
and the Local Government Districts of Walton- 
on-the-Hill and Wimbledon, ordered to be 
— in by Mr. Hisserr and Sir Caries 

ILKE. 


Bill presented, and read the firsttime. [ Bill 142.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(NO. 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hiszenrr, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board relating to the Improvement Act District 
of West Hartlepool, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Hisserr and Sir Cuaries Ditxe. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill143.] 
Mr. Gladstone 
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Laws.— Resolution. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
ies 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


THE MARRIAGE LAWS.—RESOLUTION. 


Mr. MONK, in rising to call attention 
to the state of the Marriage Laws in the 
United Kingdom ; and to move— 

“ That, in the opinion of this House, it is the 
duty of Her Majesty’s Government to introduce 
a Bill for the purpose of establishing a Marriage 
Law as nearly as possible uniform for all parts 
of the United Kingdom, upon principles of 
equality between all Churches and religious de- 
nominations,"’ 


said, his first object was to call atten- 
tion to the very anomalous state of the 
Marriage Laws of the United Kingdom, 
which was certainly not creditable, and 
might be described as a scandal to a 
civilized country like our own. His 
second object was to make an appeal to 
the Government to fulfil the pledge 
which had been given by their Prede- 
cessors in 1869 to bring in a uniform 
Marriage Law for the three countries. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 16th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvniic Bitts—Second Reading 
—Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) Amend- 
ment * (29); Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Cummeradale, 
&c.) * (23). 

Third Reading — Army Annual 
passed. 


(25), and 
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LORDS ALCESTER AND WOLSELEY— 
MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise to move that the Messages from 
Her Majesty recommending pensions to 
Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley for 
their eminent services be now taken into 
consideration. Your Lordships will re- 
member that six months ago I had the 
honour—and I considered it a great 
honour—to propose to your Lordships 
Votes of Thanks to Admiral Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour, and General Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, and to the gallant sailors 
and soldiers who were under their orders 
during the operations in Egypt. I made 
a statement then of the grounds on 
which I thought those thanks ought to 
be given. Your Lordships received that 
statement in the most cordial manner. 
That statement was followed by the 
noble Marquess opposite, who expressed 
himself in very strong terms of approval, 
which showed that common ground 
existed between us in thinking that 
those distinguished officers were fully 
entitled to your Lordships’ thanks. If I 
remember aright with regard to Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour, the neble Mar- 
quess stated that I had said nothing in 
the way of praise which was not due to 
him for the operations which he had 
conducted in such a manner as to in- 
crease the reputation of England and to 
assist our Diplomatic Agents. With 
regard to Sir Garnet Wolseley, the 
noble Marquess pointed out that he was 
remarkably active in his marches through 
the country, and that while he had a 
complete mastery of details, it, at the 
same time, in no way interfered with or 
narrowed the general scope of his views. 
A unanimous feeling was shown by the 
Vote which your Lordships gave on that 
occasion. I have already stated, as your 
Lordships are aware, that the Queen, 
acting in concurrence with the feelings 
that were shown by your Lordships’ 
House and the other House of Parlia- 
ment on that occasion, has conferred 
various rewards and honours on the 
Naval and Military officers under their 
command. Among others, the Queen 
las conferred the honour of two Peer- 
ages upon Lord Alcester and Lord 
Wolseley, who have already been wel- 
comed to your Loxrdships’ House. I 
read to-day, with very great interest, 
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the speech made by a noble and gallant 
Field Marshal, who himself owes his 
seat in this House to distinguished mili- 
tary services, and who, referring to the 
famous wish of Lord Nelson, said that 
in this, as in former times, men looked 
forward to a seat in the House of Lords 
as the highest honour to which they 
could attain. But the obligation is not 
entirely on one side. There have been 
discussions as to whether the existence of 
the House of Lords in the past, in the 
present, or in the future, was for good 
or for evil. Buton one thing there is 
perfect unanimity, and that is, that the 
House does increase its efficiency and its 
popularity in the country by the acces- 
sion of men who have rendered great 
services to their country. My Lords, I 
beg to move, in the first place— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty for the 
gracious Message, and to inform Her Majesty 
that, taking into consideration the important 
services rendered by Frederick Beauchamp 
Paget Lord Alcester, Admiral in Her Majesty's 
Navy, in the course of the recent expedition to 
Egypt, and that Her Majesty is desirous to 
confer some signal mark of Her favour for those 
distinguished services, this House will cheerfully 
concur in enabling Her Majesty to make provi- 
sion for securing to the said Frederick Beau- 
champ Paget Lord Alcester, and to the next 
surviving heir male of his body, a pension of 
Two Thousand pounds per annum.” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, I rise with very great pleasure to 
second the proposal of the noble Earl, 
and the more pleasure I feel in support- 
ing it, the more do I feel that many 
words are not necessary to commend it 
to the acceptance of your Lordships. It 
is pleasant to come across a subject on 
which all are heartily agreed, as we now 
are, in the duty of paying due honoar, 
and in giving due support to that honour 
when paid in the case of distinguished 
servants of the Crown; and I think the 
noble Earl was very happy when he 
called attention, not only to the hearty 
sympathy with which this House espe- 
cially receives those who have distin- 
guished themselves on the ocean or in 
the field, but also to the great accession 
to the influence, power, and dignity of 
this House, which is conferred by their 
presence among us when the Sovereign 
adds them to our Roll. My Lords, the 
proposal which the noble Earl has made 
is justified by many precedents. It is 
in accordance with general usage upon 
these occasions. There never was a pro- 
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vision better deserved by those who have 
earned it at the hands of the Govern- 
ment and Parliament, and there never 
was one which will be more heartily sup- 
ported by the country. 


Motion agreed to. 


Moved, “That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty, to thank Her Majesty 
for the gracious Message, and to inform Her 
Majesty that, taking into consideration the 
important services rendered by Garnet Joseph 
Lord Wolseley of Cairo, General in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Army, in the course of the recent 
expedition to Egypt, and that Her Majesty is 
desirous to confer some signal mark of Her 
favour for those distinguished services, this 
House will cheerfully concur in enabling Her 
Majesty to make provision for securing to the 
said Garnet Joseph Lord Wolseley of Cairo, 
and to the next surviving heir male of his 
body, a pension of Two Thousand pounds per 
annum.” —( The Earl Granville.) 


Motion agreed to. 


NAVY—NAVAL LIEUTENNATS. 
RESOLUTION. 

Tae Eart or BELMORE, in rising 
to move— 

‘‘ That in the opinion of this House the rates 
of full pay of naval lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants should be assimilated to that of 
officers holding relative rank in the Army ; the 
half pay of naval lieutenants and sub-lieutenants 
should be in all cases the actual half of the full 
pay, except when length of service entitles them 
to a higher scale.” . 
said, he must apologize for bringing for- 
ward the subject for the second time 
inthe same Session. The answers which 
the noble Earl the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty gave him on the last occasion 
were not encouraging; but he could not 
say that he was disappointed, for he 
bore in mind the proverb, which was 
said to bean Arabian one—‘‘ Blessed is 
he that expects nothing, for then he will 
not be disappointed.” He did not doubt 
the noble Earl’s sympathy with the offi- 
cers of the Royal Navy; but he knew 
that, as the matter would involve a 
considerable amount of money, the noble 
Earl would have, therefore, to consult 
another Department before action could 
be taken; and he knew, by long 
experience, that the Treasury did not 
indulge in sympathy. ‘The noble Earl, 
on the last occasion, seemed to admit 
that the position of the lieutenants 
was not altogether satisfactory; but 
he said that there was no difficulty in 
obtaining a supply of boys to enter the 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Navy. He (the Earl of Belmore) did not 
doubt the patriotism of rich fathers ; but 
he did not think it desirable that the 
supply of Naval officers should be ob- 
tained entirely from amongst the sons of 
rich men, who had not the same incen- 
tives to work as those who had to earn 
their living by their own exertions, 
Poor fathers were at present induced to 
send their sons into the Navy by the 
fact that they could obtain a good edu- 
cation for them at a low rate, and boys 
of an adventurous disposition were glad 
to leave school; but in after life they 
often bitterly repented having entered 
the Service. Besides, everyone hoped, 
on entering the Service, that he would 
eventually reach the top of the tree; 
but it was arithmetically impossible for 
a large proportion of the lieutenants 
ever to become commanders. All he 
(the Earl of Belmore) asked on the 
present occasion was, that in justice 
the pay of lieutenants and sub - lieu- 
tenants of the Navy should be increased ; 
and he would ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty to take the matter into 
serious consideration, with the view of 
doing something for those officers who 
still laboured under much disadvantage, 
not only with regard to pay, but also 
with respect to slowness of promotion, 
many of them having their career cut 
short in the prime of life by retirement. 
He did not even suggest that anything 
should be done to interfere with the 
Estimates of the present year. Other 
officers in the Navy had had advances 
in their pay; and he found that in 
the Estimates for 1882-3 £6,560 was 
allowed for an increase of pay to medical 
officers, and £3,560 for increase of pay 
to engineers. A lieutenant found him- 
self in the ward room among those 
officers, and, although receiving a good 
deal less pay than them, having con- 
siderably more expense. Tho respon- 
sibilities of lieutenants had very much 
increased since 1840, owing to the in- 
creased size of ships. Then a large 
ship cost £100,000 or £200,000; now it 
might be worth £1,000,000. In com- 
paring the position of officers in the 
Navy with the position of Civil servants 
in the great Departments, there could be 
no doubt the Naval officer was the worst 
off, on the whole, taking the pay and 
retiring allowances together. He did 
not make any comparison between our 
Navy and the Navies of foreign coun- 
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tries, because, although lieutenants in 
the French Navy got higher, and in the 
American Navy much higher pay, they 
received no retired pay ; and, therefore, 
a fair comparison was not possible. 
The noble Earl, on the last occasion on 
which the subject was before the House, 
had said that they had provided some 
six or eight posts in the Coastguard for 
Naval officers on half-pay. That was all 
very well as far as it went; but he 
(the Earl of Belmore) thought that, if he 
werea Naval officer, that would hardly be 
any compensation to him for his career 
being cut short. He had in his hand 
an extract from a Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed some time agoto inquire 
into the expenditure incurred through 
the large and growing charges for Non- 
Effective Services. It did not include 
commissioned officers; but the applica- 
tion might suit the case of the lieutenants 
well enough— 

“ And we would further point out that when 
increased inducements are proved to be required 
in order to secure the description of the service 
wanted, it is frequently better that these should 
be given in the shape of increased pay than in 
that of increased pensions ; for it will often be 
found that at present increase te an individual 
or a class is much more attractive and much 
more appreciated than such deferred advantage 
in the shape of increased pension as could be 
given at anything like an equal cost to the 
public,” 


With regard to the matter, as to what he 
proposed, he found that the number of 
sub-lieutenants on full pay, under three 
years’ service, was 137, and that would 
cost £625 1s. 3d., and sub-lieutenants of 
over three years’ standing was 53, which 
would cost £1,450 17s. 6d. The number 
of lieutenants on full pay under eight 
years’ standing was 425, and would 
cost £12,280 14s. 7d.; between eight 
and 11 years’ standing, 181, or 
£11,836 2s. 11d.; and over 11 years’ 
standing, 90, or £9,855, making a 
total of £36,048 6s. 3d. He was aware 
that the plan he proposed involved some 
increase of expenditure; but if, as an 
alternative, the increase was limited to 
lieutenants of eight years’ standing and 
upwards, who ranked as majors, the total 
cost of the scheme would not exceed 
£20,000 per annum. He had been care- 
ful to avoid in any way attacking the 
noble Earl or his administration of the 
Navy. He was quite aware that the 
matter was an old one, and that he had 
the sympathy, at least, of the noble Earl 
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on behalf of the officers of the Royal 
Navy. It was undoubtedly an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that a large number 
of those officers must have their career 
cut short prematurely ; and he, there- 
fore, trusted that the small sum he had 
mentioned would be awarded them—a 
sum which would greatly increase their 
contentment as a class. The noble Earl 
concluded by moving the Resolution 
standing in his name— 


Lieutenants. 


Moved to resolve, “‘ That in the opinion of this 
House the rates of full pay of naval lieutenants 
and sub-lieutenants should be assimilated to that 
of officers holding relative rank in the Army ; 
the half-pay of naval lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants should be in all cases the actual half 
of the full pay, except when length of service 
entitles them to a higher scale.””—(The Earl of 
Belmore.) 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
Lords, I am sure that no one could have 
stated the case on behalf of the Naval 
lieutenants and sub-lieutenants more 
clearly and fairly than the noble Earl. 
The noble Earl’s Motion is based upon 
the assimilation of the pay of Naval and 
Military officers, and I feel a great diffi- 
culty in dealing with it, because the 
difficulty of making any comparison of 
the advantages of the two Services is so 
great as to be almost insuperable. In the 
Navy there is the great advantage 
that fathers who send their sons into 
that branch of the Service are put to 
much less expense in their education. 
The Naval officer joins the Service at the 
age of 13, when he goes on board the 
Britannia, and his cost up to the time of 
his joining the Service as midshipman 
does not exceed £70 a-year. From that 
period till the time he arrives at the 
age of 20 or 21, when he becomes a sub- 
lieutenant, an allowance of £50 a-year, 
in addition to his pay, would be suffi- 
cient for his maintenance, exclusive 
of outfit. In the Army, the education 
of the son is entirely thrown on the 
hands of the parents. It would not 
be any exaggeration to say that, com- 
paring the two, the expense of the 
education of a young man destined for 
the Army is three times that of one who 
enters the Navy. That is one of the 
advantages the Navy has. Another 
advantage is that the pay of officers of 
the higher ranks is greater; and a third 
may be found in the fact that officers 
selected for promotion obtain that rank 
at an earlier age than is usua’ in the 
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Army. For cxample, an officer in the 
Army would hardly obtain the rank of 
captain before the age of 30, while the 
corresponding rank (of lieutenant) in 
the Navy is obtained at the age of 23 
or 24. So, again, the next rank in 
the Navy —that of commander — has 
been gained during the last three 
years at an average age of 35; and 
the average age at which officers have 
during the same period obtained the rank 
of captain in the Navy is 39. The rank in 
the Army which corresponds with a com- 
mander and captain in the Navy is that 
of lieutenant colonel ; and if an officer of 
the Army becomes a lieutenant colonel 
by the time he is 45 he is a fortunate 
man. On the other hand, promotion in 
the Army is more certain, and goes more 
by seniority, and there is the still greater 
advantage that in the lower ranks the 
officers need not remain on half-pay 
against their will, as is the case in the 
Navy; so that, as I have said, there are 
advantages and disadvantages on both 
sides ; and, in my opinion, it would be 
very difficult to institute a comparison, 
such as the noble Earl has attempted, 
with any satisfactory result. There are, 
it appears to me, peculiar advantages in 
both Services; certainly there are, I am 
happy to say, sufficient in both to enable 
us to obtain plenty of candidates for ad- 
mission both into the Army and into 
the Navy. I, therefore, beg to make this 
general protest and reservation against 
any such comparisons as the noble Earl 
has made ; but, as he has made them, it 
is incumbent upon me to say something 
on the subject. First, then, as to sub- 
lieutenants. The age of a sub-lieu- 
tenant would usually be from 19 or 20 
to 23 years of age, and his pay £91; 
that of a lieutenant in the Army under 
three years’ standing is £96. But it is 
notorious that the mess expenses of 
officers in the Navy are less than in the 
Army, 30s. a-month in the former case 
covering the mess expenses except wine; 
and in all ranks of the Navy officers re- 
ceive free rations of the value of about 
£18 a-year. I cannot admit that a sub- 
lieutenant;,is net very fairly remune- 
rated, or that there ‘is any case for an 
increase in the pay of that rank. Com- 
ing to the more important rank, that 
of lieutenant, there is this peculiarity 
about it—that it includes officers of 
’ @ very different amount of Service, 
extending from the young lieutenant 
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of 23 or 24 to old officers of 40 
years and more; and there is, doubt- 
less, some anomaly in there being 
one rate of pay for all. But this 
rate of pay, which is £182 16s. a-year, 
does not represent the actual pay re- 
ceived by officers when serving. From 
time to time allowances have been given 
to lieutenants in command of ships, 
which make their pay from £269 to 
£247; to first lieutenants, from £228 
to £209; to gunnery, torpedo, and navi- 
gating lieutenants, from £246 to £209; 
and if, also, senior executive officers, 
from £292 to £227. I inquired the 
other day into the average pay of lieu- 
tenants now serving, and found it to be 
£208 a-year. When we compare these 
figures with the pay of the Army, we 
must not forget that a Naval officer 
reaches the relative rank of captain six 
years earlier than an Army officer does. 
On the whole, I have no belief that the 
junior lieutenants have any right to 
complain of their pay and allowances 
when compared with those of Army 
officers of the same age. The case of 
the senior lieutenants is different, and 
we should be glad to do something to 
improve their position ; but, in my opi- 
nion, the question of promotion is a more 
important one to them than that of pay. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty is 
always placed in difficulty when he 
has to select lieutenants for promotion, 
although every pains are taken to make 
the promotions as fair as possible. There 
areseveral thingsto be considered by him 
in making promotions which those con- 
cerned are unable fully to appreciate. It 
is necessary to consider all the different 
branches of the Service, the claims from 
stations in different parts of the world, 
and those of officers who have attained 
professional qualifications in gunnery 
and torpedo management. Moreover, 
the interests of the Service require that 
a certain number of young officers shall 
be promoted. The old practice which 
allowed Admirals abroad to promote 
young officers as flag lieutenants having 
been abolished, it is more than ever 
necessary that the Admiralty should 
select a certain number of young officers 
for promotion. For these reasons, there 
is no doubt that the position of senior 
lieutenants cannotaltogether be regarded 
as satisfactory. But how it is to be 
remedied is another question. Some- 
thing has been done during the las 
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few years. The annual number of 
lieutenants promoted to the rank of 
commander has been increased from 20 
to 25. We have also given to the senior 
lieutenants six appointments in the 
Coastguard, which affords more employ- 
ment to those officers. I can assure your 
Lordships that the Admiralty are by no 
means insensible to the position of the 
senior lieutenants, and that they sympa- 
thize with them deeply,,and will be glad to 
doanything which isreasonable inthe way 
of bettering their position in the Service. 
As to the question of half-pay, I do not 
think the young Naval officers have any 
hardship to complain of. A junior lieu- 
tenant receives as half-pay not much less 
than an officer of the Army of about the 
same age receives as full pay, and the 
number of senior lieutenants on half-pay 
is very limited. The real hardship in re- 
spect to half-pay is felt when a lieutenant 
just promoted to commander is put on 
half-pay for three or four years, and when 
a captain just promoted has to wait even 
longer before he gets a ship. This is 
also disadvantageous to the Service, and 
the Admiralty propose to allow a limited 
number—say, five—in each year, of cap- 
tains and commanders, to receive full pay 
while studying at the Royai Naval College 
at Greenwich. I think that it will be 
found that this arrangement will better 
meet the real hardships of the Service in 
regard to half-pay than the suggestions 
of the noble Karl. I hope that after 
the explanation I have given the noble 
Earl will not press his Motion. 

Tre Marquess or SALISBURY: My 
Lords, in spite of the numerous details 
with which the noble Earl has just 
favoured us, I think there will still be 
left on the minds of your Lordships an 
impression that there is in respect of this 
service—as I fear there is in respect 
of other services—an increase of that 
terrible evil which it is hard to see how 
to remove—namely, that a certain num- 
ber of officers are thrust aside too soon 
from the service of their country, and 
forbidden to follow to the end the Pro- 
fession to which they are brought up. In 
order to furnish young men for the 
higher branches of their Profession, it is 
necessary that they should be put in a 
position practically to follow it early in 
life. It is a serious thing as affecting the 
Military Service, and most of all as atfect- 
ing the Naval Service, to see many men 
in the prime of their powers, and when 
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their abilities have just become perfect 
through practice in the service of the coun- 
try, compelled to lead an idle and a dis- 
contented life. The noble Earl says the 
sub-lieutenants and lieutenants are more 
eager for promotion than for increased 
pay. That is very probable; but he 
will see on reflection that the question 
of pay is not entirely irrelevant to ths 
position of these officers. It is, no doubt, 
painful to be left at the bottom of the 
ladder, when you want to be at the top; 
but your position at the bottom of the 
ladder is all the harder when you are 
without the means of support which 
your station requires. Iam afraid that 
the noble Earl’s statement does not 
amount to much more than those assur- 
ances of official sympathy which, of 
course, it is the Minister’s duty to give, 
but which will beof little usein the future. 
Nevertheless, I do not advise my noble 
Friend to press his Motion on this sub- 
ject. In addition to the consideration that 
it involves a financial matter, which does 
not rest specially with this House, there 
is the further consideration that it is not 
in our power, or in the power of the 
other House of Parliament, to force the 
Government to give attention to this 
question. But, ifit sanctions the Motion, 
it is in the power of both Houses of 
Parliament to make a discontented class. 
Therefore, I think the Government have 
some reason to complain—at least, their 
position is one of considerable difficulty 
— if they do not see their way to amend 
the position of any particular class in 
Her Majesty’s Service, and yet one of 
the Houses of Parliament, by sanction- 
ing a statement of grievances, should 
give to that class a ground for feeling 
and thinking that it is ill-used. For 
these reasons I think my noble Friend 
will consult the interests of the Public 
Service by not pressing his Motion. 
THe Eart or BELMORE said, that, 
after the appeal just made to him, he cer- 
tainly would not trouble their Lordships 
by pressing his Motion to a division; 
but he did not regret having brought 
the matter before their Lordships, as he 
knew that the only way of getting a 
grievance redressed by the Government 
or by Parliament was by constantly 
keeping the subject before them. The 
noble Earl said that the average at 
which officers in the Army became cap- 
tains was 30. This rather surprised 





him. He had, unfortunately, not got the 
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calculation with him; but as he found 
officers became majors at 32, he thought 


30 too high an average age for becoming 
captains. 


Navy— Appointmeut 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


NAVY—APPOINTMENT OF FIRST 
LIEUTENANTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Ture Eart or SANDWICH, in rising 
to ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
as to the appointment of first-lieutenants 
to Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Garnet,” said, 
he thought it was very essential that 
officers in command of. Her Majesty’s 
ships should have the power of selecting 
their first lieutenants, and when that 
practice was departed from, confusion 
and disorder would arise. Last year a 
near relative of his (Captain Montagu) 
told an officer whom he found doing his 
duty most ably in all respects that if an 
opportunity occurred he would be most 
happy to recommend him as first lieu- 
tenant of the ship to which he was com- 
missioned. Captain Montagu accord- 
ingly wrote to the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, recommending the appointment 
of Lieutenant Pelham as first lieutenant 
of the Garnet, and the answer he re- 
ceived was that when the time came the 
matter would be considered. At the 
end of a month Captain Montagu wrote 
again. He got no answer to his letter ; 
but shortly afterwards he received a 
telegram from the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty saying that Lieutenant Pelham 
could not be appointed, and requiring 
him to appoint somebody else. The 
consequence was that, having received a 
letter from another officer recommending 
a friend, he telegraphed back to the 
Lords of the Admiralty that he knew 
nothing of the gentleman, and asking 
them to appoint whom they liked. That 
gentleman was appointed, and joined 
the ship at Sheerness; but, for some 
reason or other, he was superseded. 
When the ship got to Plymouth Lieu- 
tenant Hay was appointed, who, being 
an officer of great energy and efficiency, 
and liked by the men, everything went 
smoothly. He took the ship out to 
Jamaica, and when he got there he was 
superseded by another officer. He hoped 
that the noble Earl the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would give an assurance 


Lhe Earl of Belmore 
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that when an officer was commissioned 
to a ship he would be permitted to select 
his first lieutenant, and also be allowed 
proper time to appoint a successor to 
that officer. Unless courtesy existed 
between the officers of the Admiralty 
and the officers of the Navy great in- 
jury would be caused to the Service, and 
great difficulties would be placed in the 
way of proper command of the ships. 
He trusted the noble Earl would be able 
to give a satisfactory answer upon the 
subject. 

Lorp ALCESTER said, that perhaps 
the noble Earl would permit him to reply 
to the Question which he had addressed 
to the First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
noble Earl had stated correctly the cir- 
cumstances relating to the first appoint- 
ment that had been made to the ship 
commanded by Captain Montagu. It 
was known by that officer that Lieuten- 
ant Pelham was not qualified by seniority 
for appointment to the Garnet, and, in 
addition to that, he was a gunnery 
officer. One of the complaints was, as 
he understood, that Lieutenant Hay 
was removed from the Garnet because he 
was a gunnery officer, and also because, 
on looking through Zhe Navy List, the 
noble Ear! had seen that a vessel of in- 
ferior tonnage had in that capacity seven 
or eight officers of that class. The noble 
Earl had answered his own Question. It 
was for that very reason—namely, that 
there were seven or eight gunnery lieu- 
tenants employed in the capacity of first 
lieutenants—that they becaiae so very 
short, and it was necessary to remove 
Lieutenant Hay from the Garnet. The 
noble Earl also complained that Captain 
Montagu had not sufficient time to nomi- 
nate another first lieutenant. Captain 
Montagu, he (Lord Alcester) was in- 
formed, had so repeatedly told his pre- 
decessor that he was not prepared to 
nominate any officer of his own, that the 
Admiralty had appointed him a good 
first lieutenant, and thus the officer 
superseded had been disappointed. The 
Admiralty had always endeavoured to 
meet the wishes of officers commission- 
ing ships by giving them officers to their 
satisfaction ; but, at the same time, they 
reserved power to appoint officers whom 
they thought necessary. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, he 
begged to express his pleasure at seeing 
the noble and gallant Lord in his place, 
and hearing him take part in the Busi- 
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ness of the country. If he had any re- 
gret it was to see him on the Ministerial 
side of the House instead of on the Op- 
position. He felt sure that the great 
experience of the noble and gallant Lord 
would prove of much value in matters 
coming under discussion, especially in 
matters relating to the Navy. With 
regard to the present question, he 
thought no good could possibly result 
either to the officer whose case was 
under discussion or to the Service in 
general; and he could only express his 
regret that such cases should be brought 
before the House. At the same time, it 
was important that the value of a first 
lieutenant to the commander of a ship 
should be recognized, and that removals 
should not be hastily made. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


MOTION FOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in rising to call attention to 
the prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease 
in the United Kingdom, and to the con- 
tinued importation of that disease from 
abroad; and to move for any Corre- 
spondence with Foreign Governments on 
the subject, said: My Lords, the great 
importance of this subject must be my 
excuse for trespassing for a short space 
upon your Lordships’ time. The subject 
is of such great importance that it has 
been under the consideration of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
a Society consisting of some 8,000 mem- 
bers, having a Council of which the 
average attendance is 40 — a Society 
dealing with all questions of agriculture, 
and comprising Members of your Lord- 
ships’ House and of the House of Com- 
mons; comprising a large number of 
owners and occupiers of land, and the 
most eminent Professors in veterinary 
science. I mention this to show that 
the interest on this matter and the feel- 
ing on this subject are widespread 
throughout the country. The Society 
have asked the Prime Minister, in con- 
junction with my noble Friend the 
Lord President, to receive a deputation 
on the subject ; but I regret to hear that 
the Prime Minister is unable to be pre- 
sent. Without being discourteous to my 
noble Friend opposite, as representing 
agriculture in this country, yet I may 


say that the Royal Agricultural Society 
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would have been glad to lay this most 
important question before the Prime 
Minister himself. The Highland and 
Agricultural Society has also applied for 
an interview on the subject. 1 merely 
mention these facts in order to show 
your Lordships that this is a question 
which attracts the attention of the agri- 
culturists of the United Kingdom. I 
am glad to bring this question before 
your Lordships, because I consider that 
in an Assembly of holders of land, many 
of whom are actual occupiers of land, 
and many of whom are also practical 
agriculturists, I may very fairly bring 
the matter under consideration; and I 
think they are a body competent and 
able to deal with it, notwithstanding 
the sneers of Mr. Chamberlain at this 
Assembly, to which I will not condescend 
to further allude now, because I do not 
think his views are entertained by any 
class in this country, or even by any of his 
Colleagues. This question is, I think, 
one of universal importance. It affects 
the consumers of meat as much as the 
producers, for anything that affects the 
producer of meat must affect the con- 
sumer; and I am glad to think that the 
greater part of the population of this 
country are consumers of that article of 
food. This is a question closely affect- 
ing three classes of persons connected 
with the land—the owners of land, the 
occupiers of land, and the agricultural 
labourers ; because, notwithstanding the 
unscrupulous assertions of agitators, I 
have always thought that their interests 
are identical, and that what is hurtful to 
one of those classes must be hurtful to 
the others. Therefore I think the ques- 
tion is one of universal interest. The 
question may be considered as two-fold. 
In the first place, there are those diseases 
affecting animals caused by wet seasons, 
and absence of sun, and other natural 
causes. There are diseases with which 
we have no power to deal ; and if disease 
arises in a large manner from causes 
over which we have no control, it _be- 
hoves us to keep greater watch over 
those diseases with which we are, toa 
great extent, able to grapple; and these 
latter diseases are of foreign importation. 
The principal diseases of that character 
are three in number —first, there is 
cattle plague; secondly, there is pleuro- 
pneumonia; and, thirdly, there is foot- 
and-mouth disease. As to the two first, 


I do not think it is necessary for me 
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to trouble your Lordships with many 
observations, because cattle from coun- 
tries infected with cattle plague are 
slaughtered on the Continent, and are 
not allowed to come here, and cattle 
suffering from pleuro-pneunomia are 
subject to compulsory slaughter in this 
country. With these diseases I need 
not trouble your Lordships. The dis- 
ease to which I shall chiefly refer is 
the foot-and-mouth. In 1877, when the 
cattle plague prevailed in this country, 
the attention of the Government, of 
which I had the honour to be a Member, 
was called to its ravages ; and, in conse- 
quence, a Committee of the other House 
of Parliament was appointed, composed 
of men who took a practical view of 
the subject, and presided over by my 
hon. Friend (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son). The recommendations of that Com- 
mittee formed, toa very great extent, the 
basis of the Bill which afterwards became 
an Act in 1878, and which has certainly 
had very beneficial results. The Report 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
testifies to the success of that Act. The 
Commissioners say— 

“The evidence to which we have already 
referred proves that the effect of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act has been most bene- 
ficial. Wherever the local authorities have 
carried out its provisions with strictness it has 


been successful in checking the spreading of 
disease.”’ 


Under that Act we carried out very 
severe restrictions, and made arrange- 
ments in all parts of the country. There 
was a severe outbreak in Cambridge- 
shire before we left Office. The provi- 
sions of the Act were put into force, and 
the disease was stamped out. When we 
left Office there was no foot-and-mouth 
disease in the United Kingdom, and 
that result had been mainly brought 
about by carrying out with great 
severity and strictness the provisions of 
the Act. In the Report of the Vete- 
rinary Department of the Privy Council, 
published in 1881, I find this para- 
graph — 

“Tt was further pointed ont that up to Sep- 
tember, 1880, the whole of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland had been for some 
time, so far as the Veterinary Department of 
the Privy Council could ascertain, free from 
foot-and-mouth disease, and that the strongest 
evidence existed that its re-introduction was 
due to the landing of diseased animals from 
abroad.” 


There was an immunity from the dis- 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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ease, therefore, up to September, 1880; 
and I wish especially to call attention to 
this date, because, on the 20th of Sep. 
tember, 1880, a cargo of diseased ani- 
mals waslandedat Deptford from France. 
Shortly after the 20th of September the 
disease made its appearance in the City 
of London and in some of the adjoining 
counties, and gradually spread through- 
out the country ; and, from that time to 
the present, the country has not been 
free from foot-and-mouth disease. I am 
sure the Lord President will not deny 
that the disease from which we are now 
suffering is due to the importation of 
diseased animals from France. I will 
read to your Lordships what Professor 
Brown says in the Veterinary Report of 
1880— 


‘“*From the circumstances of the case, the 
foreign origin of the outbreak of 1880 was more 
clearly apparent than on any occasion of the 
appearance of the disease since its introduction 
in 1839. It is true that no actual proof exists 
in either instance of the direct intervention of a 
diseased foreign animal, or even of the trans- 
mission of the infective matter from a diseased 
foreign animal to home stock; but the fact 
that on both occasions the stock of the country 
was free from the disease which was known to 
exist on the Continent leaves no room for 
doubt as to the source whence the infection was 
derived.” 


We have, therefore, the evidence of Pro- 
fessor Brown as to the foreign origin of 
the disease in 1880, and I will tell your 
Lordships what progress it has made 
since. In 1880, 38 counties were affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease ; there were 
1,464 fresh outbreaks, and 32,378 ani- 
mals were attacked. In 1881 the num- 
ber of counties affected was 49, there 
were 4,833 fresh outbreaks, and 183,046 
animals were attacked. In 1882 the dis- 
ease existed in 49 counties, there were 
1,970 fresh outbreaks, and 37,950 ani- 
mals were attacked. After the facts to 
which I have referred, no one will, I 
think, deny that the disease is of foreign 
importation ; but I wish to draw atten- 
tion to its continued import from abroad. 
The serious nature of foot-and-mouth 
disease is beyond dispute, and it affects 
both breeding and fat stock—fat stock, 
it is true, not so seriously as breeding 
stock. But in the case of fat stock, if 
this disease makes its appearance when 
an animal is nearly ready for the mar- 
ket, it cannot be brought ripe so soon, 
and it costs the farmer more expense in 
food to bring it to a state fit for the 
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butcher. In the case of breeding stock, 
it destroys the breeding powers of the 
cow; and, while killing the lamb, so 
diseases the udders of the ewe that she 
cannot breed any more. Therefore, I 
say that this disease affects the meat 
supply of the country by injuring the 
breeding stock of the country in the 
way I have described. The Repert of 
the Cattle Plague Committee of 1877 
states— 

“Tt was abundantly proved in evidence that 
the ravages of cattle plague since the Act of 
1869, and the diminution of the breeding herds 
of the Kingdom from the fear of breaking out of 
cattle plague, are as nothing compared with the 
losses inflicted and the enterprize checked by 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth com- 
plaint. In addition to the losses to the com- 
munity of animals actually destroyed by either 
of those diseases, or slaughtered to prevent the 
spread of pleuro-pneumonia, the agricultural 
and other witnesses laid great stress on the fact 
that, whatever loss fell upon the farmer from 
the deterioration of his stock through foot-and- 
mouth complaint, re-acted injuriously on the 
consumer by the diminution in the number of 
fat stock which the farmer was able to place on 
the market in a given time.” 


I come now to the numbers of diseased 
animals imported. In 1880, 155 animals 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease ar- 
rived here from abroad; in 1881 the num- 
ber was 4,977 ; and in 1882, 592. Inthe 
first six weeks of 1883, from the Ist of 
January to the 19th of February, there 
was imported into this country from 
abroad an average of 10 diseased ani- 
mals per day. These animals came in 
contact with thousands of others, and 
thus the disease is spread throughout 
the country. I am quite prepared to 
admit that Her Majesty’s Government 
has done all in their power to check the 
disease. The Lord President has carried 
out the Act in a most energetic manner, 
by placing severe restrictions upon the 
farmers of the country, and by shutting 
up fairs and markets. The Veterinary 
Department of the Privy Council, which 
I had the honour to re-organize, under 
the direction of Professors Brown and 
Cope, has been all that could be desired. 
I doubt, indeed, whether I should have 
been able to carry out the severe restric- 
tions which the noble Lord imposed ; 
but, notwithstanding, the disease still 
goes on. Therefore, I say, we must 
do something which has not yet been 
done; and I have indications of what 
may be done by the act of the Lord Pre- 
sident himself. I have said that he has 
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been acting energetically. In France 
there was a great quantity of disease. 
What does the noble Lord do? In the 
first place, he shuts up Boulogne. But 
I apprehend the noble Lord soon found 
that shutting up the Port of Boulogne 
was not sufficient, because that does not 
prevent disease coming from France. 
Then, what does he do? Acting under 
the powers of the Act of 1878, the noble 
Lord says—‘‘ No animal at all shall come 
from France.” That being so, I ask the 
noble Lord—‘* Why do you select France, 
because, by a Return which was moved 
for by Mr. Duckham in the other House, 
I see that this year there were more 
diseased animals in one cargo from the 
United States than in all cargoes from 
France put together?’’ If it is neces- 
sary, in order to keep out disease, that 
you should prevent animals being im- 
ported from France, I say it is equally 
necessary to prevent them coming from 
the United States. Ido not know whe- 
ther the noble Lord has seen a Report 
of the Chief Constable of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, who has kept dis- 
ease very much under in that part of 
the country, and has paid the greatest 
attention to the subject. In his Report 
to Quarter Sessions he comes to these 
conciusions— 

‘* All practical experience proves beyond any 
doubt that the disease is preventable, and that 
the three things necessary to keep it out are— 
(1), that its importation from foreign countries 
should be prevented; (2), that the power to 
local authorities to regulate the introduction of 
animals from Ireland into their districts should 
be continued ; (3), that local authorities should 
be empowered to treat first or isolated outbreaks 
similarly to cases of cattle plague, instead of 
leaving them to be dealt with by subscription 
or the generosity of individuals.” 


Well, then, there is another matter with 
regard to these animals from America, 
and that is the enormous waste and loss 
that every year takes place in the transit 
of animals from that country. Your 
Lordships would probably scarcely be- 
lieve the state of things which goes on 
in the passage between America and 
this country. In 1879, according to a 
Return of the Veterinary Department, 
14,024 animals were thrown overboard, 
1,249 were landed dead, while 455 were 
so much injured or exhausted that they 
were killed at the place of landing— 
making a total of 15,728 which were 
either lost on the passage or so much in- 
jured that it was necessary to slaughter 
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them on landing. In 1880 there were 
13,619 animals thruwn overboard, 540 
landed dead, and 384 so much injured 
or exhausted that they were killed at 
the place of landing—making a total of 
14,543 which were either lost on the pas- 
sage or so much injured that it was 
necessary to slaughter them on landing. 
So that positively there were no less 
than 30,000 animals in two years lost 
on the passage between America and 
this country. Now, this appears to me 
to be an enormous waste of food, to say 
nothing of the suffering to which the 
animals were subjected. The farmers, 
as I well know, are perfectly ready to 
submit to all necessary restrictions and 
regulations; but anybody practically ac- 
quainted with agriculture knows that 
they are a very great interference with 
the business of the farmer. They inter- 
fere greatly with the manner in which 
he has to carry on his trade. For in- 
stance, when an Order relating to mar- 
kets is brought into operation, if the 
farmer takes his stock to market it must 
be slaughtered within six days, so that 
the farmer is, in that case, entirely 
at the mercy of the butcher, who can 
give him what price he chooses. But, 
suppose the farmer does not choose 
to send his stock to market, he is like- 
wise at the mercy of the butcher who 
may come to the farm. Of this, how- 
ever, the farmers do not complain ; but 
they say—‘“‘ If you interfere so materially 
with the manner in which we carry on 
our business, and prevent us getting the 
prices we ought to get, then we, on our 
part, have a right to demand of the Go- 
vernment that they put into operation 
all the powers they possess in order 
to prevent disease coming from abroad, 
which disease renders these regula- 
tions necessary.” That is what the 
farmers say, and I confess there is 
justice in the views which they so urge. 
I believe that if we had perfect immunity 
from disease the breeding of cattle would 
goon much more satisfactorily, and to 
a much greater extent than it has done 
during the prevalence of disease. I hope 
I have made clear the case which I par- 
ticularly wished to bring before your 
Lordships—of the great amount of dis- 
ease existing in the country, of the con- 
tinued importation of it from abroad, and 
the great damage this does to the agri- 
cultural classes of this country. I am 
not speaking my own sentiments only, 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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but those of all classes of the agricultural 
community; and perhaps few people 
have better opportunities than I have of 
becoming acquainted with the views of 
the whole agricultural classes of this 
country. My Lords, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that a feeling of deep dis- 
appointment exists among the agricul- 
tural classes at the great importation of 
disease from abroad, and the utter failure 
of the attempts of the Government to 
check the disease. I beg to move the 
Motion standing in my name. 

Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty for any correspondence 
with Foreign Governments on the subject of 
the continued importation of foot and mouth 
disease from abroad.” —( The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon.) 


Lorp VERNON said, he wished to 
join in what was the well-merited praise 
bestowed by the noble Duke upon the 
Veterinary Department of the Privy 
Council. He was sure no one of candid 
mind would deny for a moment that 
agriculturists of all classes throughout 
this country were exposed to exceptional 
risks. Of the uncertainty of the seasons 
he would not speak, because it did not 
bear on the subject; but that the diseases 
of stock were very contagious was proved 
conclusively by the Reports of the Vete- 
rinary Inspector of the Privy Council. 
In the Report for 1881 the Inspector 
said— 

** Owners of stock are bound to endeavour to 
prevent the spreading of infection by keeping 
diseased animals separate from healthy ones, 
and they may not unreasonably be called upon 
to remember that every diseased animal is a 
manufactory of infectious matter ;” 
and he went on to add— 


“Tn fine, if local authorities and stock owners 
could be induced to act in concert with the 
Privy Council in carrying into immediate effect 
the provisions of the Act, an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease might easily be arrested.” 


That was a serious reflection on the local 
authorities, and he would not say it was 
not deserved. He would take the oppor- 
tunity of reading a paragraph in the 
Animals Order— 

‘*¢ All animals being in or on the market, fair, 
&c., or other place aforesaid, at the same time, 
with an animal found to be affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease, or swine 
fever, shall be dealt with in all respects as if 
pleuro-pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease, 
or swine fever, had not been found therein or 
thereon.” 


If the Veterinary Inspector pointed out 
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to the head of his Department that this 
disease was so extremely contagious, he 
wanted to know why an Order existed 
which established the rule that animals 
which were brought into contact with 
diseased animals might be removed? 
The law was decidedly defective, and 
should be remedied. The noble Duke 
had pointed out what were the effects of 
the disease on the farmers and pro- 
ducers, and also on the consumers. On 
the same point he might quote from the 
evidence of two competent witnesses— 
Professor Brown and Mr. Bowen Jones 
—to show that if the farmer could be 
protected against the disease he would 
be able to produce more meat than at 
present, and that the benefit of this 
would be felt by the consumer as well 
as the producer, and that the disturb- 
ance of the markets under the existing 
state of things was very injurious to the 
farmer’s business. In his evidence be- 
fore the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Bowen Jones said— 

‘* Restrictions placed on farmers with regard 
to contagious diseases of animals cause great 
inconvenience. Markets are disarranged, the 
result being pecuniary loss in the case of fat 
stock amounting to from £5 to £8 per head; in 
the case of sheep very disastrous when it breaks 
out among ewes going to lamb; in a breeding 
flock of, say, 300 ewes it may be estimated at £1 
per head. Farmers consider they have a right 
to demand that the landing of all live animals 
should be prohibited from any countries not 
known to be free from contagious disease. 
Breeding of cattle and sheep has been very 
much discouraged by fear of disease. If free 
from contagious diseases, there is no doubt that 
very much more meat would be produced.” 


The effect of disease had been to limit 
the production of the best quality of 
meat, and on this point our Assistant 
Commissioner had recorded the condi- 
tion of things in America, expressing the 
opinion that the demand for the best 
quality of meat wasas large there, and was 
increasing as largely as in this country, 
and that unlessthe farmer exerted himself 
he would beleft behind in the competition. 
If this were so, it pointed very clearly 
to the necessity for encouragement being 
given to the farmer by the removal of 
any obstacle which could be reasonably 
removed to the conduct of his business. 
He was quite aware of what the diffi- 
culties of the Government might be 
in dealing with such a question; but 
whether it was the case of the farmer 
or the trader, the course of his trade 
should not be interfered with in any 
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way. If it could be proved at all, 
as he thought the noble Duke had 
proved, that the consumer’s interest lay 
in the protection of our own cattle from 
disease, it pointed to the desirability 
of prohibiting the importation of live 
cattle from infected districts; but if the 
Government did not see their way to 
go as far as that, he certainly thought 
that the law relating to cattle disease 
might advantageously be strengthened ; 
and if he was asked in what way, 
he would say that it would be desirable 
to bring about more united action among 
the local {authorities, urban and rural. 
It was not for him to say how that 
was to be done. He knew it was a 
very difficult task; but he felt sure that 
it was quite impossible to administer 
the law properly while they had one 
authority trying to close the market, 
and another authority, equally strong, 
trying to open it. All markets should 
be licensed, and if the disciplinary order 
of the market was not thoroughly well 
maintained, it might be a question whe- 
ther the Privy Council should not close 
it for some time. Licences also might 
be given to inspectors, drovers, sales- 
men, and others. Having thought over 
the matter some time, it appeared to 
him that the whole question resolved 
itself under three heads. The central 
authority, although working with the 
most praiseworthy energy, was power- 
less, under all circumstances, to prevent 
the introduction and spread of infection. 
Secondly, the rapid transit of stock and 
their conveyance by railway had led 
to the transmission of infection from 
one centre to many sub-centres in a few 
hours; and, thirdly, there was a conflict 
of practice between local authorities 
which ought to be remedied. He had 
only one more remark to make, and that 
was in reference to an opening remark 
by the noble Duke. As a member of 
the Council of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of long standing, he certainly 
very much regretted that it was not 
within the power of the Prime Minister 
to receive a deputation on the matter 
from the Society. The noble Lord the 
Lord President of the Council was, no 
doubt, aware that for many years the 
Privy Council and the Council of the 
Royal Agricultural Society had been in 
constant communication in reference to 
the subject of cattle disease; and he 
was quite confident that the action taken 
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by the Society, supported as it was by 
the energy and accuracy of their secre- 
tary, Mr. Jenkins, was a very great 
assistance to the Privy Council, and he 
repeated that he much regretted they 
could not have the honour of being 
received in deputation by the Prime 
Minister. 

Tue Marquess or HERTFORD de- 
sired to say only a few words in cor- 
roboration of what had fallen from the 
noble Duke and the noble Lord who had 
just sat down. He had the misfortune 
to live in one of the Midland counties, 
a part of England that had suffered 
more than any other from the agricul- 
tural disasters of the last seven years. 
The tenant farmers found that their only 
hope of recovering from those disasters 
was in breeding much more stock; but 
they declared that this could not be 
done unless the foot-and-mouth disease 
was averted from their homesteads; and 
although no inconvenience could exceed 
that of having the markets interrupted 
as they had been by the existing regu- 
lations with regard to the importa- 
tion of disease from America, they 
did not see why, if the disease could 
be prevented from coming from France, 
it could not equally be prevented 
from coming from America. There 
was a very strong feeling among far- 
mers that they, as a body, were and 
had been neglected by Parliament ; and, 
therefore, he did feel it his duty to press, 
both upon Her Majesty’s Government 
and on all sides of the House, the 
necessity of doing everything they pos- 
sibly could for the farming interest. He 
hoped the Government would take up 
the question so well brought forward 
by the noble Duke, and that they would 
do their very best to extirpate foot-and- 
mouth disease, by putting into effect 
the proposals made by the noble Duke. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Przst- 
DENT of the Councrt): My Lords, I 
wish, in the first place, to recognize the 
grave importance of this question of 
cattle disease to the agricultural interest; 
and, in the next place, I wish to thank 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) for the language he has 
used with respect to the action of the 
Council, since he left it, in the adminis- 
tration of the Act of 1878, under the 
direction of Lord Spencer first and after- 
wards of myself; and also for the lan- 
guage he used as to the able and ex- 
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perienced gentlemen who assist with 
their invaluable services the head of 
that Department. My Lords, this ques- 
tion of dealing with foot-and-mouth 
disease is a matter of no small difficulty. 
I say this more on behalf of the per- 
manent officers of the Department than 
on my own; but it is a matter of far 
greater difficulty, and requiring more 
constant exercise of discretion and re- 
sponsibility—conflicting responsibilities 
very often—than the task of dealing with 
the more grave and fatal diseases of 
cattle. In the case of those diseases, with 
which I hope and trust we shall have no 
need to deal, the danger is so great that 
powers of the most stringent kind are 
intrusted to the Government ; but in the 
case of this disease—the foot-and-mouth 
disease—serious as its consequences are, 
the danger is so much less, the actual 
loss of animals is so trifling, and the 
impossibility of using those extreme 
powers is so clear, that the ordinary 
daily dealing with this disease under 
the powers of the Act is one of no small 
difficulty and requiring nolittle discretion. 
However, thenoble Duke, asI understand 
him, contends in fact, although he was 
cautious in all his statements, that the 
Act of 1878, as administered both by 
himself and by his Successors, has now 
been proved a failure, so far as the ex- 
clusion of foreign contagion is concerned. 
My Lords, the Act of 1878 has not 
stamped out the disease; indeed, I do 
not know whether it was expected that 
it would succeed to that extent. Cer- 
tainly a great many people did not 
believe it; and I know that in this House, 
when that Bill was under discussion, 
that opinion was strongly expressed even 
by those who were very anxious that 
the Bill should pass. The noble Duke 
will remember that Lord Ripon, while 
objecting to the first form of the Bill 
and its extreme rigour, afterwards modi- 
fied in the other House, said he did not 
believe it would be possible actually to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease under 
the powers of the Bill, nor that it was 
desirable to use such extreme powers 
as alone could have the effect of 
stamping out the disease. My Lords, 
what has happened since that time ? 
As the noble Duke said, in the course of 
the year 1880 the disease had dwindled 
almost to nothing; but in September of 
that year it appeared again, and there 
is every reason to think that the noble 
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Duke is right in the cause he as- 
signed, and that it was introduced by 
a cargo of French animals. Another 
theory was, indeed, broached in ‘‘ another 
place,” and that was that the cause 
was to be found in the return of Mr. 
Gladstone to Office; but I believe the ar- 
rival of the French cow at Deptford has 
been generally recognized as the cause. 
Since then the noble Duke says that foot- 
and-mouth disease has existed, more or 
less, in this country. There has, no 
doubt, been far too much of it; but one 
question we have to consider is, how 
riuch of it has there been, or how much 
is there likely to be? I am far, indeed, 
from wishing to underrate the gravity 
of the matter, and I know the great 
amount of inconvenience which is oc- 
casioned by the restrictions to which 
farmers and dealers are subjected, and 
how considerable is the loss, and, of 
course, in many individual cases, how 
grave and serious the loss is; but 
what we have to ascertain, with a view 
to solving the noble Duke’s question of 
a remedy, is the amount, upon the 
whole, of national loss and evil caused by 
the existence of this foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. My Lords, I will ask you for a mo- 
ment to consider the figures, and I take 
the outbreaks that have occurred upon 
particular farms and premises in the last 
few years. In 1881 the number of out- 
breaks on farms and premises was 4,833, 
and the number of animals attacked with 
the disease 183,000. In 1882 there were 
1,970 outbreaks, and 37,950 animals at- 
tacked. My Lords, those are the figures ; 
but, to consider their importance as a 
national question, one must first re- 
member the proportion between the 
37,000 animals attacked with foot-and- 
mouth disease and the total stock of 
animals in this country, which amounts 
to a larger number of millions. In the 
next place, I should like your Lordships 
to compare these numbers with what 
would be possible, as it has before hap- 
pened, supposing we did not enjoy the 
protection of the Act of 1878, an Act 
which I consider of great importance, 
and to which its author, the noble Duke, 
has hardly done full justice to-night. 
In 1871, before the passing of that Act, 
and when no such protection practi- 
cally existed, the number of outbreaks 
amounted to 52,164, and the number of 
animals attacked to 691,565. Thatisa 
comparison of what happened before we 
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had the benefit of the Act of 1878 with 
what has taken place since. Let me 
compare with this the loss caused by a 
very different disorder, the fluke in sheep. 
What was the loss in sheep during the last 
two years? It has been enormous, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent upon the whole stock 
in the country, something like 3,000,000. 
I only make the comparison for the 
purpose of giving a clear idea of the ex- 
tent and amount of the national loss 
caused by the existence of foot - and - 
mouth disease. Last summer there was 
very little of it. I remember a letter 
from Mr. C. 8. Read, read by my right 
hon. Friend Mr. Mundella, in the House 
of Commons, on the subject—Mr. Read 
belongs to a county which suffered most 
of all—and that letter stated that at the 
time he was writing the flocks and herds 
of this country were freer from discase 
than at any time during the last 20 
years ; and, although that statement was 
not quite accurate, it was not far 
from it. Towards the end of the year, 
however, there was a fresh outbreak— 
that is to say, the amount of disease in 
some parts of the country increased. 
These is no reason to attribute that in- 
crease to any foreign importation; and, 
although it is impossible to say that 
foot-and-mouth disease may not have 
made its way into the country from 
abroad, there is no proof whatever 
that such was the case. The disease 
increased at the end of the year, and 
at the beginning of the present year the 
weekly number of outbreaks became very 
high—that is, what we now consider 
very high—namely, 200 or 300 a-week 
during February and March. Now we 
have got them down to 100, under the 
influence of those restrictions which the 
Privy Council have imposed upon those 
engaged in the cattle trade of this coun- 
try. Now, I do not underrate the in- 
convenience of those restrictions ; but it 
is an entire mistake to suppose that the 
country gains nothing from them; on 
the contrary, much is gained, although 
the disease is not completely stamped 
out. Let me, again, take some sta- 
tistics from 1871. Instead of there 
being 200 or 300 outbreaks, which we 
now complain of having to endure, we 
had then 3,000 or 4,000 a-week, and the 
number of animals attacked amounted 
to between 40,000 and 50,000 per week, 
so that the number of animals attacked in 
one week was greater than the whole 
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number attacked in 1882. That is a com- 
parison quite worth while taking notice 
of. As I said just now, I think 
the noble Duke hardly does justice 
to the effects of an Act for which he 
himself is responsible, and for which 
he deserves great credit. I contend 
that that Act has been a great success ; 
it has almost extinguished pleuro-pneu- 
monia; and, although it has not ex- 
tinguished, it has enormously diminished 
the ravages of foot-and-mouth disease ; 
and I should like, in justice to the noble 
Duke, to state that all the prophecies 
indulged in with regard to the interfer- 
ence the rule of slaughtering at the 
ports would occasion in the foreign meat 
trade have been entirely disproved. 
The system of slaughtering at the ports 
has, in that respect, been a complete suc- 
cess, as the figures I will place before your 
Lordships will show. The number of 
foreign animals in the two Metropolitan 
markets, the free live stock market at 
Islington, and the foreign animals’ wharf 
for slaughter at Deptford, in 1878, was 
126,000, of which more than half came 
to the free market alive. In 1882, 
157,000 animalscamealtogether, of which 
only 28,000 came to Islington, the re- 
mainder being slaughtered at Deptford. 
The Act, therefore, in that respect has 
been successful; but still the evil exists, 
although it exists in a limited form, and 
the question is, what is the remedy? 
The noble Duke, as I understand, recom- 
mends as a remedy the rule of prohibit- 
ing the importation of any foreign live 
animals into this country. That is, at all 
events, the recommendation of the Royal 
Agricultural Commission. The Report 
of the Royal Agricultural Commission 
says— 

‘*That the landing of foreign live animals 
should not be permitted from any countries as 
to which the Privy Council are not satisfied 
that they are perfectly free from contagious 
disease.” 


Well, that amounts very nearly to a pro- 
hibition of all live animals. The loss 
involved at the present time in such a 
regulation would be a loss of no less 
than 1,500,000 animals, valued at some- 
thing like £9,000,000. Thenoble Duke 
himself pointed out in 1878 the gra- 
vity of such a loss, and we have no 
reason to suppose the gravity less now ; 
on the contrary, it would be greater, for 
the value of the animals, and the de- 
mand for meat, has increased. The 
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noble Duke insists that the remedy 
is to be found in the dead meat trade. 
That would be a very desirable trade to 
encourage, not only because the danger 
of infection would be lessened, but on 
account of the diminution in loss of ani- 
mals while on their way to this country. 
But we have no reason to believe that 
our prohibition would convert the Con- 
tinental trade in live animals into a dead 
meat trade—indeed, experience points 
theotherway. And, at all events, the only 
way in which it would be possible to 
establish it in the way the noble Duke 
suggests would be by showing our firm 
determination to prohibit permanently 
the importation of live stock; and, to 
render such a sacrifice worth making, 
it ought to be shown to be morally im- 
possible for the disease to enter this 
country under those circumstances. The 
reason why we should never have the 
certainty of safety is because of the 
daily communication with the Conti- 
nent. Besides this, the daily communi- 
cations between this country and thou- 
sands of farms and dairies abroad are 
enormous, so that there are a hundred 
waysin which infection could still be in- 
troduced. And I need not say that if the 
dead meat trade should spring up, as it 
is hoped it would, as the only compensa- 
tion for the loss of the live meat trade, 
such dangers would be enormously in- 
creased. Men would be engaged at the 
port of export in handling and slaughter- 
ing diseased animals on one day, and 
might be in the London market on the 
next. It is not to be forgotten that the 
foot-and-mouth disease was first intro- 
duced into this country in 1839, at a 
time when an absolute prohibition of 
foreign animals prevailed and had pre- 
vailed for years before. Therefore, under 
the old system we did not enjoy anything 
like perfect immunity from infection. The 
noble Duke says that the Privy Council 
must use the powersconferred on them toa 
far greater extent than they have hitherto 
done; and he has referred to the Order 
recently issued under my direction as to 
the prohibition of importing from France. 
I say simply that I have used the dis- 
cretionary powers conferred on the 
Privy Council by the Act of 1878. The 
same thing was done before with bene- 
ficial results by Lord Spencer in the 
case of Spain and Portugal. When the 
noble Duke draws a comparison with 
the United States, I would point out 
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that the case is really different. No doubt 
there was lately an infected cargo which 
arrived from the United States. But 
the fact is, there is very little foot-and- 
mouth disease in the United States, and 
some say there is none at all. But the 
noble Duke must remember that two or 
three animals put on board would have 
time to infect the whole cargo before its 
arrival in Liverpool. Then the noble 
Duke says we ought to have used what he 
assumes to be the powers of the Act of 1878 
for the purpose of a general prohibition 
of foreign live animals. That subject has 
been very carefully considered, and I 
am satisfied that the Privy Council would 
not be justified in using the powers of the 
Act of 1878 for that kind of wholesale 
prohibition. We do not believe that is 
the spirit of the Act or its intention. If 
we were to adopt the advice of the noble 
Duke we should entirely do away with 
the ordinary general rule of the Act and 
confine ourselves to the exceptions. We 
have the highest legal authority for say- 
ing that such a course is not within the 
spirit of the Act. If the advice of the 
noble Duke were to be acted on, the Privy 
Council could only act with the assist- 
ance of fresh legislation. I am bound 
to say that the Government are not pre- 
pared to introduce legislation for that 
purpose. I canonly say that the obliga- 
tion rests upon myself and the Privy 
Council of using all the powers we 
possess under the Act for the purpose of 
reducing foot-and-mouth disease to the 
narrowest limit. I need not assure the 
House that for that purpose all such 
powers shall be used. I should like, 
however, to point out that it is of the 
last importance that we should have the 
active co-operation of the local authorities 
throughout the country. They can do 
far more than the central authority in 
many cases, especially in dealing with 
individual outbreaks when the disease 
first showsitself. If each outbreak could 
only be isolated there could be no doubt 
that that mode of prevention was the 
most effective and the least obnoxious. 
The local authority has not hitherto had 
the power under the Act of declaring an 
infected area, and very considerable 
delay and circumlocution has often oc- 
curred before the necessary definition of 
an infected area has been obtained, and 
in the meantime any movement of 
animals of a most mischievous character 
may take place, and has taken place. I 
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hope to remedy that defect by an Order 
which is now framed, and which will pro- 
vide that from the moment the Inspector 
has declared an infected place, that de- 
claration in itself shall create what the 
Order will call an infected cirele round 
that place of about half-a-mile radius, 
so that from the moment that infected 
place has been declared by the Inspector, 
no movement can take place out of or 
into that district, at all events. Of course, 
that will be a temporary matter, because 
as soon as possible the local authority 
will in the ordinary way recommend the 
proper boundary which the Order in 
Council will determine, and in that 
manner dangerous movement will be 
prevented. Matters have been compli- 
cated by the fact that foot-and-mouth 
disease has found its way into Ireland, 
where the disease has been combatted 
with great energy by Lord Spencer and 
the Irish Privy Council, and it is hoped 
that the evil will be got over; but it 
has added to our danger. In Scotland, 
where unluckily they have got foot- 
and-mouth disease of late, coming, I be- 
lieve, from Ireland, the local authorities ~ 
have taken such vigorous measures that 
they have reduced the number of cases 
to almost nothing, and with every pros- 
pect that in a very short time the whole 
of Scotland will be again free from the 
disease. Some English local authorities 
have acted as efficiently, and what has 
been done by some of those authorities 
could be done as effectually by all. I 
have been looking very carefully indeed 
into not only the regulations, but the 
practices at the foreign animals’ wharves, 
with the view of increasing as much as 
possible the stringency of the rules there 
and their effect in keeping the disease 
within those wharves. And with re- 
spect to the prohibitions in specified cases 
of the importation of foreign animals— 
as to which I shall be glad that the 
Papers moved for by the noble Duke 
should be seen by your Lordships—we 
shall be most ready to use the powers to 
the utmost that we believe we possess, 
not to the extent the noble Duke recom- 
mends, but in every case in which we 
think, within the powers of the Act, they 
can be usefully exercised. As to the 
importation from specified foreign coun- 
tries, as in other matters, I can only say 
that under a strong sense of responsi- 
bility no effort shall be wanting on our 
part to deal with this most troublesome 
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and mischievous disease, in the repres- 
sion of which the agricultural. classes of 
this country are so deeply and naturally 
interested. 

Lorp DENMAN said, he did not 
understand that the Royal Agricultural 
Society wished to exclude animals im- 
ported from any countries but those in- 
fected with foot-and-mouth disease. He 
believed that declarations of soundness 
might accompany all animals imported ; 
and expressed a hope that mutual facili- 
ties would be afforded by foreign nations 
and by the authorities in this country to 
check that disease. It was a great loss 
to an importer when his animals had to 
be slaughtered. In East Lothian the 
flock of an eminent breeder, some of 
whose rams were worth more than £20, 
were attacked. He was glad to hear an 
intimation from the noble Lord the 
Lord President of the Council, that in- 
fected areas would be defined by distance 
rather than by so large a space as a Petty 
Sessional Division, when they were the 
districts of a local authority; and it was 
to the interest of every country to check 
this disease. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in reply, said, he was afraid 
that the agricultural community would 
read with dismay the remarks of the 
noble Lord the President of the Council. 
They certainly thought that the disease 
was of far greater gravity than the noble 
Lord seemed to admit. The noble Lord 
had, he thought, said that the actual 
losses from it were trifling. [Lord Car- 
LINGFORD expressed dissent.| One of 
the paragraphs in the Report of the 
Commission over which he had the 
honour of presiding was to the effect 
that the evidence as to the discourage- 
ment to breeders of cattle and sheep in 
Great Britain, and the consequent dimi- 
nution of the supply of meat, which 
arose from the extensive prevalence of 
disease in this country, appeared to them 
to be conclusive. It was owing to the 
fact that the farmers of this country 
were not satisfied that their flocks and 
herds would be free from disease, that 
they did not enter into breeding with 
the spirit and energy they otherwise 
would exhibit. He was glad to have it 
now admitted that the late Government 
had done something for the farmers, 
because that had been denied by some 
who were high in Office. The noble 
Lord the President of the Council said 
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that the Act which was passed through 
Parliament by the late Government had 
been a complete success. It might, 
therefore, be assumed that on that occa- 
sion they had acted in the interest of 
the farmers. If the noble Lord thought 
he had not the necessary powers, and 
that they ought to be secure from having 
disease imported into this country, 
he ought to apply to Parliament and 
ask it to legislate for the purpose. 
The noble Lord told their Lordships 
that they could not have a perfect im- 
munity from disease. That might be 
so; but of one thing he felt perfectly 
sure — namely, that if animals were 
slaughtered at the ports of embarkation 
they would minimize the risk to the 
smallest possible amount. It seemed to 
him that they must take more stringent 
measures than they had hitherto taken. 
The agricultural body looked with the 
greatest interest to the remarks of the 
Lord President ; they would hope that 
by some means or other they would be 
no longer subject to that disease, which 
he could assure the noble Lord was one 
of the greatest inconveniences to all who 
were engaged in agriculture. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Prest- 
DENT of the Counct) said, he should 
be sorry to be misunderstood. He did 
not intend to treat this question or the 
loss to agriculturists as a trifling one. 
On the contrary, he endeavoured to treat 
it as a very serious matter, and his ob- 
ject was to arrive at some estimate of 
the total national loss and mischief for 
the purpose of comparing it with the 
alternative which lay before them in the 
exclusion of a very large amount of their 
food supply. 

Tare LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished to correct what seemed to be an 
impression of the noble Duke. The 
Lord President had not said that there 
was not ample power under the Act to 
exclude importation from Germany or 
the United States, as he had made an 
Order with reference to France. All that 
his noble Friend had said was that he 
could not make a sweeping universal 
Order to exclude permanently importa- 
tion from all countries, subject to par- 
ticular exceptions of countries which 
were supposed to be perfectly secure 
and free from disease. That might, or 
might not, be within the letter, but it 
certainly was not within the spirit of 
the Act. To pass a universal Order in 
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Council, either specifying by name all 
the countries of the world, or excepting 
some particular country, or embracing 
in more general terms every country, if 
it were not founded on particular reasons 
applicable to each country, would be 
legislation and not administration of the 
law. 


Motion agreed to. 





ARMY (ANNUAL) BILL.—(No. 25.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 38°.” 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD called 
attention to the large unprofitable ex- 
penditure upon Army Services, estimated 
by a high authority at £500,000 a-year, 
caused in great measure by the accept- 
ance of unsatisfactory recruits, and b 
fraudulent enlistments. The Establish- 
ment of the Army was so low for its 
various duties, that, as far as possible, 
every man voted by Parliament should 
be an effective soldier. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
at a loss to know the reasons for the 
noble Earl’s remarks. Of late years, 
great care had been taken in the selection 
of recruits. The age had been raised, 
and the medical examinations had been 
more stringent. Moreover, the number 
of men who offered themselves as re- 
cruits last year was higher, and the pro- 
portion of those who were rejected was 
higher, than in any preceding year. 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly, and passed. 

House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 16th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]— Puntic Bitts— Resolutions in 
Committee—Baron Alcester ; Baron Wolseley 
of Cairo; Messages from Her Majesty [13th 
April]. 

Ordered—First Reading — Drainage (Ireland) 
Provisional Orders * [144]. 
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Second Reading — Patents for Inventions [3], 
and committed to Standing Committee on 
Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures ; Criminal 
Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) [8], 
and committed to Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 
cedure. 

Committee discharged—Referred to Select Com- 
mittee—Crown Lands * [122]. 


Committee—Report—Prevention of Crime (Ire- 
land) Act (1882) (Audience of Solicitors) 
[61]. 


Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Orders Confirmation * [87], and passed. 


PRIVATE RUSINESS. 


— 0a 


PARLIAMENT — GRAND COMMITTEES 
AND PRIVATE BILL COMMITTEES— 
RAILWAY BILLS (GROUP 6). 

REPORT. 


Mr. R. H. PAGET reported from the 
Committee on Group 6 of Railway Bills; 
That, for the convenience of the parties, 
the Committee had adjourned till Wed- 
nesday next, at Twelve of the clock. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was informed that the Committee in 
question had adjourned over to-morrow, 
in order to suit the convenience of some 
of its Members who were Members also 
of one of the Grand Committees which 
sat to-morrow, and who consequently 
had to attend that sitting. It would be 
very inconvenient if the meetings of the 
Grand Committees and of Private Bill 
Committees were to clash in that way, 
inasmuch as, in consequence, the parties 
were kept in London, at a great expense, 
who had come up to attend the Private 
Bill Committee. He would ask his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Paget) whether it 
was on account of the Grand Committee 
that the Private Bill Committee had 
adjourned ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET, in reply, said, 
that, as far as his experience went, it 
was not usual to go behind the Report 
of a Committee like this. The Com- 
mittee reported that the adjournment 
had taken place for the convenience of 
the parties. He thought he might say, 
however, for the satisfaction of the hon. 
Member, that he had reason to know 
that there were Members of the Private 
Bill Committee referred to, who would 
be otherwise engaged to-morrow in 
Public Business of the nature indicated 
by the hon. Baronet. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 
L2 
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EGYPT—RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES AT 
CAIRO—THE ‘HOLY CARPET ’’—AT- 
TENDANCE OF BRITISH TROOPS. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER, gave Notice, 
that he should ask the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether he will cause to be 
printed, and lay on the Table of the 
House, the Memorandum with respect 
to the attendance of British soldiers at 
the sending of the ‘“‘ Holy Carpet” from 
Cairo to Mecca ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, he could at once answer 
the Question of the hon. Member. The 
Memorandum had already been laid on 
the Table of the House; but he had 
nothing to do with the printing, as to 
which the hon. Member had better con- 
sult the authorities of the House. 


ARMY—HEAVY RIFLED GUNS—MR. 
LYNAL THOMAS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for War, If he will lay 
upon the Table a Copy of the Memorial 
presented to the War Department by 
Mr. Lynal Thomas and the Correspon- 
dence which has passed between Mr. 
Thomas and the War Office since July 
1882, having reference to a claim for 
repayment of expenses in connection 
with heavy rifled cannon ? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, as I cannot see that any public 
object would be gained by producing 
the documents officially, I cannot un- 
dertake to lay the Correspondence on 
the Table. Mr. Thomas has, no doubt, 
the Correspondence in his possession, 
and there can be no objection to his 
publishing it, if he thinks fit. 


ARTIZANS’ AND LABOURERS’ DWELL- 
INGS ACT, 1882. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What steps have been taken by 
the Commissioners of Sewers under ‘‘ The 
Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings Act, 
1882,” towards ensuring the building of 
suitable accommodation on the ground 
cleared under the Act of 1875? 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the delay in this matter has been mainly 
due to the fact that the Commissioners 
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of Sewers, on the 15th December last, 
submitted a scheme which was not found 
to be entirely satisfactory, and the Home 
Office could not sanction it. On the 28th 
of February they submitted a second 
scheme. That being also unsatisfactory, 
was declined ; and on the 10th of April 
a third scheme was submitted, which it 
was found possible to adopt, and which 
had been approved of. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS: Then 
there will be no further delay ? 

Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT: No 
doubt, Sir, the matter will be gone on 
with. 


LAW AND POLICE—DYNAMITE AND 
EXPLOSIVE MATERIALS—REWARDS 
TO OFFICERS. 

Mr. SALT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will take into consideration whether 
some special and adequate acknowledg- 
ment can be given to the police officers 
who were engaged in the discovery or 
removal of the dynamite and other ex- 
plosive materials recently captured ? 

Srrk WILLIAM HARCOURT: Thope, 
Sir, from what I have said in this House 
as to what I feel, and the Government 
feel, that hon. Members will not think 
that there is any disinclination to appre- 
ciate and to recognize in ail proper ways 
the services which the police have ren- 
dered. But I appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House generally, whether 
it is not far better to leave the adminis- 
tration of the police generally—where I 
think it ought to be—in the hands of the 
Executive Government in this, as in 
other matters ? 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, there 
were other persons who ought to be re- 
warded equally as well as the police ; 
and for that reason he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman a Question 
arising out of the last Question. It was, 
Were the Government going to reward 
the experts who had shown so much 
courage and skill in destroying the large 
quantity of nitro-glycerine at Birming- 
ham? It was a very dangerous opera- 
tion, and it was performed with great 
success. Some years ago they had, in 
Newcastle, a very serious accident in 
consequence of attempting to destroy 
some nitro- glycerine near that town. 
There were eight persons killed in doing 
it, amongst them the Sheriff of New- 
castle, the Town Surveyor, and, indeed, 
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all who were present. He saw that the 
Birmingham Corporation, with Brum- 
magem generosity, had voted Mr. Mac- 
ready, who destroyed the glycerine, the 
handsome sum of £10. He wished to 
know if the Government were prepared 
to supplement the gift by recognizing 
better Mr. Macready’s great services ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
not sorry to have this opportunity of 
bearing my testimony to the courage 
and skill exhibited by all the gentlemen 
who were not connected with the Police 
Force—by Major Majendie, the Inspector 
ot Explosives, by Dr. Dupré, the eminent 
chemist, and by the other gentlemen to 
whom the hon. Member (Mr. Cowen) 
has alluded; and, also, I have no doubt 
by others who have risked their lives in 
order to secure the public safety. But 
again I would ask that the House, feel- 
ing that the Government are not insen- 
sible of these things, should leave the 
matter to the Executive. 


GIBRALTAR—THE MARITIME JURIS- 
DICTION—THE PAPERS. 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, When the translation of Papers 
from the Spanish Red Book concerning 
Gibraltar will be distributed ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, it was hoped that the 
Papers respecting maritime jurisdiction 
in Gibraltar waters would be distributed 
in the course of the present week. 


SCOTLAND—THE GLENDALE 
CROFTERS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to a statement in the newspapers, that 
seventy Glendale Crofters have been 
served, or are about to be served, with 
notices of eviction; and, if this state- 
ment is correct, whether he proposes to 
take any steps to prevent the removal of 
the people pending an inquiry into their 
case by the Royal Commission ? 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
I have no knowledge of the details to 
which the first part of the Question of 
the hon. Member alludes; and with re- 
gard to the second part, the hon. Gen- 
tleman must be aware that I have no 
power to suspend the operations of the 
law, It would, moreover, be a very bad 
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thing if we thought that the appoint- 
ment of an impartial inquiry should 
offer any justification or excuse for the 
non-observance of the law. On the con- 
trary, the existence of such an inquiry 
ought rather to encourage people to be 
patient, and to observe the law. 


METROPOLITAN CARRIAGE ACTS— 
THE CAB RADIUS. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to the proposals made by a Committee 
presided over by the Lord Mayor having 
reference to the extension of the present 
cab radius; if he will take into his con- 
sideration the question of its enlarge- 
ment; and, if he would be prepared to 
to adopt the plan of limiting the distance 
for which a cab can be hired for a six- 
pence a mile to five miles from the place 
of hiring, and that beyond that distance, 
whether within or without the Metropo- 
litan limits, the fare shall be one shil- 
ling for each mile or part of a mile? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, it 
is, no doubt, a very interesting matter ; 
but the Report of the Committee presided 
over by the Lord Mayor is not yet before 
me. When it is, I shall be willing to 
consider it. But it should be remem- 
bered that there are two parties to be 
considered in this matter. We must 
consider the interests, not only of the 
public, but also of the cabmen, before we 
deal exhaustively with this matter, and 
the latter will have to be heard upon it. 


EGYPT (MILITARY EXPEDITION)— 
PURCHASE OF MULES. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office, with refer- 
ence to the mules purchased by Major 
Carré for the Egyptian Expedition, 
Whether they have as yet been paid 
for; if so, it being acknowledged that 
the Veterinary Surgeon who accom- 
panied Major Oarré to Smyrna refused 
to pass the mules, and that the Com- 
mittee appointed to report on them on 
their arrival at Ismalia reported only 
198 out of a consignment of 612 animals 
as fit for service; by whose authority 
the payment was made ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Sir, the 
mules alluded to in the hon. Member’s 
Question as purchased at Smyrna, were 
paid for in London, under the terms of 
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the contract, on the receipt of the mules 
in Egypt being certified by the local 
military authorities. The Board held in 
Egypt declared 198 mules to be fit for 
immediate service; the majority of the 
remainder were fit, and went to work 
within five to 14 days afterwards. 

Dr. CAMERON further inquired, 
whether it was customary to pay for 
animals purchased under the inspection 
of a veterinary surgeon, when that 
veterinary surgeon had refused to pass 
them ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: It is not 
the case, Sir, that the veterinary sur- 
geon refused to pass the mules in ques- 
tion. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS ACT— 
TRACTION ENGINES—FURTHER LE- 
GISLATION. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether there is any prospect 
that the Government will during the 
present Session do anything to satisfy 
the expectation raised by his right 
honourable predecessor’s answer to a 
deputation which last year urged upon 
the Board the need of further regulat- 
ing the use of steam traction engines 
upon high roads ? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
the important representations made by 
the deputation had been carefully con- 
sidered by the Local Government Board. 
While the Board admitted the desira- 
bility of imposing some further restric- 
tions on the use of these engines, looking 
to the measures proposed for the present 
Session, they were unable to hold out 
any expectation of a Government mea- 
sure on the subject being introduced 
this year. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether a Circular 
has been issued to mail carriers, for- 
bidding them to carry after the 2nd of 
July next any parcels not exceeding 
seven younds in weight, otherwise than 
as part of Her Majesty’s mails; and, 
whether he is aware that the effect of 
this prohibition will be seriously to 
cripple the early delivery of newspapers 
in rural districts; and, if so, whether he 
will kindly consider the possibility of 

| 





withdrawing or modifying this Circular 
Sir Arthur Wayter 
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Mr. PICKERING PHIPPS asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
drivers of Mail carts, although pro- 
hibited from taking passengers, have 
been allowed by the Post Office autho- 
rities to carry parcels, and have done 
so to a large extent for the newspaper 
press; whether, as the new rate for 
parcels post delivery of newspapers will 
be much greater than the sums hitherto 
paid to the drivers of Mail carts, it will be 
possible to charge the newspaper press, 
as regular and wholesale customers, 
a lower rate; whether it is the fact 
that Railway Companies carry news- 
paper parcels at half their ordinary 
parcel rates ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Department charges 
the press a much less sum for telegrams 
than is charged for private telegrams, 
without injury to the Telegraph De- 
partment and with great advantage to 
the public ? 

Mr. FAWCETT : I think, Sir, it will 
be convenient if I answer the Question 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Stuart-Wort- 
ley) and that of the hon. Member for 
South Northamptonshire (Mr. P. Phipps) 
at the same time. I believe it will be 
admitted that it would not be expedient 
to allow mail contractors to carry par- 
cels which would compete with the par- 
cels to be carried by parcels post; and, 
in my opinion, it would be very unde- 
sirable for the Post Office to depart, 
as suggested, from the principle of uni- 
formity of charge, and allow parcels 
of newspapers to be carried at a lower 
rate of postage than other parcels. I 
should, however, so much regret that 
the introduction of the parcels post 
should in any way interfere with the 
cheap and early circulation of news- 
papers in the rural districts, that I will 
consider whether any arrangements can 
be made for allowing contractors to con- 
tinue to carry parcels of newspapers 
so long as the carrying of these parcels 
in no way interferes with the delivery 
of the parcel and letter mails. 


Marine. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—CLASSIFICA- 
TION OF MERCHANT VESSELS. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
Whether all ship classification clubs 
are merely for purposes of insurance ; 
and, whether, as almost all the matters 
connected with merchant shipping are 
now regulated by the Board of Trade, 
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he will consider whether it is not ad- 
visable that a more strict survey and 
classification of all merchant vessels 
should be placed under the supervision 
of the Board of Trade? 

Mrz. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the clubs 
mentioned in the Question do exist 
chiefly for purposes of insurance. As 
regards the proposal to secure a more 
strict survey and classification of all 
merchant vessels under the supervision 
of the Board of Trade, I am not pre- 
pared to propose any legislation which 
would so largely increase the duties of 
the Board, and so largely interfere with 
private responsibilities. 


SCOTLAND—THE KEEPER OF THE 
REGISTER OF SASINES. 

Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Lord Advocate, Whether the Keeper 
of the Register of Sasines (salary £1,000) 
assumes the position that he is not re- 
sponsible for the discharge of the busi- 
ness of the office by the staff engaged 
therein; whether, during the past six 
months, after intimation of supposed de- 
faleations, he allowed weeks to elapse 
before taking the trouble to call at the 
office to institute personal inquiries; 
and, whether John Calder Bryce, one of 
the inculpated clerks, after admitting 
his guilt, was for several days allowed 
to frequent the Register House, or at 
least went about so publicly as to permit 
of easy capture ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I am not aware of any 
ground for the suggestion that the 
Keeper of the Register of Sasines as- 
sumes the position described in the 
Question. .He informs me that he has 
never done so, and that he does not con- 
sider his position to be different from 
that of any other head of a Department 
of the Civil Service. When the suspi- 
cion of defalcations arose in the Sasine 
Office, the Keeper was absent on holi- 
day in the month of August. He 
considered that it would be injudicious 
for him to return to Edinburgh at an 
unusual time, as his doing so would 
have given rise to remark throughout 
the Office, and not improbably have 
defeated the discovery of the suspected 
frauds; but he immediately gave the 
necessary instructions for inquiries being 
instituted, and they were well and pro- 
perly conducted. John Calder Bryce 
never admitted that he had participated 
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in the frauds. On his admitting that he 
knew that two other clerks had made 
higher charges than they were entitled 
to, he was immediately suspended, and 
the fact of his having made the admis- 
sion was communicated to the Procurator 
Fiscal. A few days afterwards, he 
absconded ; and, up to the time of his 
doing so, there was no evidence to war- 
rant a criminal charge against him. 


NAVY—NAVAL STORES—ENGINES AND 
BOILERS SUPPLIED BY PRIVATE 
FIRMS—GUARANTEE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
engines and boilers built and engined by 
private firms for the Navy, are guaran- 
teed and upheld for six months, accord- 
ing to custom in orders for supplying 
merchant shipping; and, whether there 
will be any objection to laying upon the 
Table of the House a Return of the costs 
and expenditure on Engines and Boilers 
so supplied since 31st March 1880? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Sir, by a clause in the form of contract 
for machinery, contractors are held re- 
sponsible for the efficiency of the ma- 
chinery for a period of 12 months after 
it has been accepted, and any parts 
which may, during that period, be found 
defective, or showing symptoms of weak- 
ness, owing to faulty design, materials, 
or workmanship, must be removed, and 
others substituted for them at the con- 
tractors’ expense. This condition is 
always enforced; and there have been 
no costs or expenditure on the part of 
the public, such as my hon. Friend sug- 
gests might be included in a Return. 


NAVY — VICTUALLING, &c.—SEAMEN'S 
RATIONS. 

Cartan PRICE asked the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, What is the cost to 
Government of the ration allowed to a 
seaman in Her Majesty’s Navy; whe- 
ther, for convenience and economy to the 
Government, as well as for the comfort 
of the men, they are allowed to take the 
whole or part of this ration in money; 





if so, what sum of money does a man 
receive for his ration; and, if he would 
| state what has this difference, between 
|eost and value paid, amounted to an- 
|nually during the last ten years, and 
in what way has it been mr good to 
_ the men ? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the seaman’s rations cost between 
11d. and 1s. a-day. For the convenience 
of the seaman, he is allowed, within 
certain limits, to save such part of his 
rations as he may think proper, and for 
the quantities saved he is paid at fixed 
rates, averaging nearly three-fourths of 
the cost price. The terms are intended 
to have the effect—except in the case of 
rum—of somewhat discouraging the 
practice, as the full ration is presumed 
to be the best for the maintenance of the 
seaman’s bodily health. The difference 
between the sums so paid and the cost 
of the provisions had they been issued, 
is estimated in the Department to be 
about £60,000 a-year, and the money 
required to be voted by Parliament for 
provisions is diminished by that amount. 
Any such payments as I have described 
are, I believe, unknown in the Merchant 
Service, and are a free boon to the men 
of the Navy ; the arrangement is volun- 
tarily entered into on their part; and 
they have no claim to the difference 
between the actual cost of the articles 
and their savings prices. 


INLAND REVENUE—COLLECTION OF 
THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. J.G. HUBBARDasked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether, seeing 
the urgent necessity for an adjustment of 
the levy and administration of both Local 
and Imperial Taxes, with a view to their 
being brought under a common principle 
of assessment and a more convenient 
system of collection, he will consider the 
expediency of effecting the requisite re- 
form of the Income Tax before its 
administration be removed from the 
agencies now employed, and its enforce- 
ment, with all its inequalities, be more 
largely confided to Government offi- 
cials? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuipers) : Sir, my promise 
was given to look carefully into this 
question. My right hon. Friend has 
frequently urged a common principle of 
assessment for Income Tax, under Sche- 
dules A and B, and local rates; but he 
has not as yet secured the approval of 
Parliament for his plan, and I do not 
myself see why his advocacy of it should 
stand in the way of a very necessary 
reform in the manner of collection under 
Schedules D and E. I am afraid that I 
canuot comply with his request. 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD gave Notice 
that, in consequence of the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would take an 
early opportunity of eliciting the opinion 
of the House on the subject. 


ARMY—UNDRESS UNIFORM OF THE 
INFANTRY. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether, 
in consequence of the contemplated 
change in the undress uniform of the 
Infantry of the Line, viz. from red to 
grey, it is intended to carry out the 
instructions for officers to provide them- 
selves with the badges, forage caps, &c. 
of the new Territorial Regiments to 
which they now belong; and, whether 
any allowance will be made to officers, 
towards providing these new uniforms, 
after having already been put to a con- 
siderable expense during the last few 
years by frequent changes of uniform ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the badges and forage caps of offi- 
cers will not be affected by the proposed 
change of uniform ; and, therefore, there 
is no reason for modifying the instruc- 
tions which have been given. The new 
undress uniform would be in substitution 
for the present uniform ; and as officers 
would be allowed time to wear out their 
present uniforms, the change need not 
involve any expense tothem. The new 
dress would probably cost less than that 
now worn, and officers would not have, 
as at present, to incur the charge for a 
new outfit when proceeding on active 
service, 

Mr. ONSLOW said, he wished to 
know whether it had been decided to 
change the colour of the uniform from 
red to grey? 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether, if any change in the colour of 
the uniform was made, the noble Mar- 
quess would give the House an oppor- 
tunity of discussing this very serious 
question? A fit and appropriate oppor- 
tunity of doing so would arise when 
the Clothing Vote for the Army was 
brought forward. Pending the discus- 
sion, he trusted the noble Marquess 
would not give instructions to carry out 
the alteration. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
In reply to the Question of the hon. 
Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow), I 
have to say that I stated, in moving the 
Army Estimates, that no steps would be 
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taken to carry out the change of uni- | ther his attention has been called to a 


form, but that there would be an ex- 
perimental trial as to the change of 
colour recommended by the Committee. 
In answer to the hon. and gallant Baro- 
net opposite (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), I 
admit it is desirable that the House 
should have an opportunity of discuss- 
ing the subject, and I think a conve- 
nient opportunity will arise when the 
Clothing Estimate is proposed. No step 
can possibly be taken before that Vote 
is agreed to to prevent the House from 
coming to a conclusion on the matter. 


ARMY—CHELSEA AND KILMAINHAM 
HOSPITALS—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Sin HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
the Committee appointed to inquire into 
matters connected with the Royal Hos- 
pitals of Chelsea and Kilmainham have 
sent in their Report; and, if so, if it 
will be laid upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I have received the Committee’s 
Report; but I have not yet had time 
to consider its recommendations and the 
representations made to me by the Go- 
verning Bodies of the various institu- 
tions affected. I hope shortly to do so, 
and then the Report will be presented 
to Parliament. 


POST OFFICE—RURAL POST OFFICES. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked the Post- 
master General, If, when an application 
is made in a town or village for a post 
office, it is the practice to require the 
inhabitants to give a guarantee that the 
number of letters will cover the cost of 
the establishment, &c., and, if it is not 
usual to enforce such a condition with 
regard to a post office, why it is required 
in the case of a telegraph office, seeing 
that the Postal and Telegraph depart- 
ments yield a large surplus revenue ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the practice of 
the Department is similar in both the 
cases to which the hon. Member refers. 
When the estimated revenue is  in- 
sufficient, a guarantee is, as a rule, re- 
quired. 


NAVY—WARRANT OFFICERS. 


Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whe- 





Circular issued on behalf of the Warrant 
Officers of the Navy; and, whether the 
Admiralty will consider the expediency 
of remedying the grievances of that class 
of public servants ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN : 
Sir, I have seen a copy of the Circular 
referred to; but I have no means of 
knowing how far it really represents the 
views of the warrant officers, as it is 
published anonymously. The Board of 
Admiralty have shown, by their recent 
action regarding what my hon. Friend 
will know as the “ other ships ” clause, 
that they are not indifferent to the claims 
of this class of public servants; and, 
while not holding out any expectation 
of a general increase of pay or retire- 
ment, if anything that requires atten- 
tion is brought before the Board, it 
shall be carefully considered. 

Mr. PULESTON: Do I understand 
that the question is now before the 
Board of Admiralty ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
If anything requiring notice, as I have 
just said, is brought before the Board 
of Admiralty, it shall receive considera- 
tion. 


MADAGASCAR—THE ENVOYS. 

Mr. CROPPER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If Her Majesty’s Government have held 
communications with the Envoys from 
Madagascar since their return from the 
United States; and, if they have given any 
information as to their late negotiations 
with the French Government, and as to 
the attitude of that Government towards 
Madagascar ? 

Sir HARRY VERNEY asked, Whe- 
ther the noble Lord would lay upon the 
Table the replies to the ‘‘ Documents 
Diplomatiques Affairs de Madagascar 
1881, 1883,” inthe French Yellow Book, 
which have been sent to the Foreign 
Office by the Government of Mada- 
gascar ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in reply to these Questions, I may 
state that the Madagascar Envoys, on 
the 7th of February, handed in to Lord 
Granville, for his personal information, 
an annotated copy of the French Yellow 
Book, together with a few brief notes 
on those parts of it which related to the 
recent discussions in Paris. These docu- 
ments contain a personal defence of the 
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conduct of the Envoys during the nego- 
tiations, rather than an answer to the 
French claims, as to which the Corre- 
spondence already laid shows the views of 
the Hova Government. As these Papers 
turn entirely upon the negotiations be- 
tween the French and the Hova Govern- 
ments, they cannot with propriety be 
presented to Parliament by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—POST- 
MORTEM EXAMINATIONS. 


Mr. BLAKE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If the statement be correct which ap- 
peared in the Dublin ‘‘ Freeman’s Jour- 
nal” of the 11th instant, that:— 

“At a meeting of the governors of the 
Limerick Lunatic Asylum, a letter was read 
from the Lord Lieutenant forbidding in all 
cases post-mortem examinations of lunatic 
patients, even when ordered by coroners at 
inquests ;” 
and, if so, if he will be good enough to 
state the reason why His Excellency has 
issued such an order; if similar orders 
have been addressed to the governors of 
other district asylums in Ireland; and, 
if for the future at the Limerick Asylum, 
and any other asylum to which the fore- 
going has been issued, no post-mortem 
examinations can take place, no matter 
from what cause a lunatic patient may 
appear to have died, whether from vio- 
lence or causes other than natural, or 
how necessary it may be to have such an 
examination in the opinion of the coro- 
ner, the jury, or the relatives of the de- 
ceased ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the news- 

aper paragraph referred to in the 
Guiition of my hon. Friend states only 
a part of the case, and is therefore mis- 
leading. What His Excellency has ex- 
pressed his disapproval of is, not the 
holding of a post-mortem examination, 
but the conducting of such examination 
by the resident medical superintendent 
of the asylum in which the patient lived 
previous to his death. The ground of 
the objection is, that it is quite conceiv- 
able that a case might arise in which the 
chief officer of an asylum might be, to 
some extent, blameable for the death of 
a patient; and it therefore appears de- 
sirable that whenever a post-mortem 
examination is considered necessary, it 
should be conducted by an independent 
medical authority. 


Lord Edmond Fitsmaurice 


{COMMONS} 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
manner in which the Belfast Workhouse 
master’s books have been kept for some 
time past ; if it is correct that goods have 
been charged in the provision books as 
having been supplied to paupers, which 
were never supplied ; is it true that at a 
meeting of the Belfast Guardians on the 
10th of April 1883 the said books were 
examined by several of the Guardians 
and found to contain false entries, era- 
sures, and numerous alterations, &c.; 
did the Local Government Board In- 
spector examine the books also, and 
declare publicly before the Board of 
Guardians on the said date that the 
master’s books were ‘‘ cooked ;” is it 
true that, in the face of this information, 
the Guardians made no minute of the 
facts nor took any action in the matter ; 
and, will he be good enough to say whe- 
ther or not he will direct further inquiry 
into these disclosures ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
have been in communication with their 
Inspector at Belfast on this subject, and 
that he has reported that it is the case 
that at the meeting of the Belfast Guar- 
dians last week, certain irregularities in 
the master’s provision books were ob- 
served and commented on, and the In- 
spector suggested to the Guardians that 
the manner of keeping the book adopted 
by that officer called for examination. 
The Guardians seemed to concur in the 
necessity of such a course, ard the Chair- 
man said the matter would receive atten- 
tion. No formal resolution, however, 
on the subject was passed. The Local 
Government Board, with whom I entirely 
concur, think it necessary that further 
inquiry should be made, and will so 
direct. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS—LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL DAVYS. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is a fact that one of the Sub-Oom- 
missioners under the Land Act is also 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Longford 
Militia; if so, whether he will be al- 
lowed to continue to hold both offices; 
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and, what is his alleged qualification for 
the position of Sub-Commissioner ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Lieutenant 
Colenel Davys, recently appointed to be 
an Assistant Commissioner under the 
Land Act, is Major and Honorary Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of the 6th Battalion Rifle 
Brigade. He was appointed to be an 
Assistant Commissioner by the Viceroy, 
who, after careful inquiry, believed him 
qualified to discharge the duties of that 
post. The discharge of those duties will, 
in the opinion of the Irish Government, 
prevent his presence with his battalion 
if called out for training during the 
period of his appointment as Assistant 
Commissioner. 

Mr. BIGGAR: The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Lord Lieutenant had satis- 
fied himself that this gentleman was 
qualified. I would like to know what 
the qualifications are ? 


[No reply. ] 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND) — 
MODEL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
Whether it is stated in the Rules and 
Regulations of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland that one 
of the chief objects of model schools is 
to promote united education; whether 
there are any model schools in which 
there is not even one Catholic teacher of 
the rank of principal or assistant; and, 
whether he can inform the House as to 
the number of separate Model School 
Departments in which there is no 
Catholic teachers, or none above the 
rank of pupil teacher or monitor? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, it is the case 
that one of the chief objects of model 
schools is to promote united education. 
There are four such schools in which 
there is no Catholic teacher of the 
rank of principal or assistant ; but, in 
three of these, there are Catholic pupil 
teachers or monitors. There are 28 
separate departments of model schools 
in Ireland in which there is no Catholic 
teacher above the rank of pupil teacher 
or monitor; but hon. Members from 
that country will agree with me that 
the majority of the children attending 
most of the model schools are Protes- 
tants, and in filling vacancies in the 
office of teacher in any school, the Com- 
missioners have thought it reasonable 
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and just to appoint persons of the same 
religion as that of the pupils who con- 
stitute the actual attendance at the 
school. I only make this addition to 
make the answer more complete. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
whether that rule had always been ob- 
served ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
could not say. 

Mrz. T. P. O’;CONNOR: I would like 
to know, whether, in most of the towns 
in which the pupils attending the model 
schools are Protestant, the vast majority 
of the children of the locality are not 
Catholics ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I do not think 
the hon. Member really requires my 
answer to that Question. 


ARMY—THE ARMY AND THE MILITIA 
—NUMBERS. 

CoroneL MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, What was the 
number of officers and men wanting on 
the 1st April 1883 to complete the estab- 
lishment of the Army and the Militia 
respectively in the United Kingdom ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, on the Ist of April the Army at 
home was 6,256 under its Establish- 
ment. A large part of the deficiency 
in the Army at home is to be accounted 
for by a cause of which the action has 
been constant, with the result that the 
Army is at its lowest numbers about 
April in each year. The Establish- 
ments voted cannot be exceeded, and, 
therefore, they are only reached just 
before the departure of the Indian drafts 
in the winter season, and consequently, 
after that period, the regiments have to 
be recruited again by a gradual process 
up to their full complement. In the 
Estimates of this year I have arranged 
to meet this difficulty in a measure. 
The Militia Force was, on the Ist of 
April, 22,174 men below its Establish- 
ment. Of this number 6,500 belonged 
to the Irish Militia, for which recruiting 
has, in recent years, been suspended. 
As regards this force, the actual numbers 
have never amounted to the Establish- 
ment, which is the extreme limit up to 
which regiments would be permitted to 
recruit, and it never can be full, in 
consequence of the incessant drain upon 
it caused by recruits passing to the 
Line, 
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the noble Marquess will state what the 
actual number of the Reserve was at 
that time ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I am afraid I cannot answer that Ques- 
tion without Notice. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER: May I 
ask whether, in consequence of the great 
number of men wanting on the Estab- 
lishment, the noble Marquess will take 
into consideration the suggestion I made 
last year, that a certain number of sol- 
diers, on completing their Army engage- 
ments—say, up to 25 per cent—shall be 
allowed to re-engage instead of wander- 
ing idly about the country ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The subject of the deficiency in the 
Army and the difficulty of recruiting is 
under consideration, and many sugges- 
tions have been made; but I can hardly 
be expected to enter into the subject on 
this occasion in reply to a Question. 


GIBRALTAR—RELIGIOUS DISSENSIONS 
—DR. CANILLA. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Whether any report has been 
received from Gibraltar of the continued 
refusal of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity of the place to acknowledge Dr. 
Canilla as Vicar Apostolic, notwithstand- 
ing that he was forcibly placed in pos- 
session of the temporalities of the Roman 
Catholic Church by order from Lord 
Kimberley ; whether, in consequence of 
this refusal, the Roman Catholic com- 
munity are practically deprived of the 
religious ministrations of their Church 
at baptisms, weddings, and funerals; 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken or will take any steps 
to restore a more satisfactory state of 
things among the Roman Catholics at 
Gibraltar ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, a re- 
newed protest has been received against 
the appointment to this post of Dr. 
Canilla, adopted at a meeting held at 
Gibralter on the 2nd of March. The 
Papers presented to Parliament last year 
show that beyond the dispersion of a 
mob, which unlawfully obstructed Dr. 
Canilla’s installation, the Government 
did not interfere. The Governor reports 
that the services are well attended, and 
civil funerals are diminishing. Beyond 
preserving the peace, Her Majesty’s 
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Government do not consider it their 
duty to interfere in these affairs of the 
Roman Catholic community at Gibraltar. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
Question is, Whether the Roman Catholic 
community are not obliged to go out of 
= for the ministrations referred 
to 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: In the 
form in which the Question is asked, 
that result is put as an inference, and 
not as an inquiry as to a fact. 

Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: Are 
they not, in consequence of their refusal 
to accept the services of Dr. Canilla, 
compelled to go outside for baptisms 
and weddings ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, a 
great many do, no doubt; but they go 
of their own free choice. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 


Cartain AYLMER asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, What oppor- 
tunity, if any, the Joint Committee on 
the proposed Submarine Railway be- 
tween England and France will have for 
considering its effects on our Mercantile 
Marine; and, seeing that it is not the 
business of any person or body to bring 
forward evidence on the subject, he will 
invite representatives of Chambers of 
Commerce and of the shipping interests 
to attend ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Sir, the con- 
sideration of the subject mentioned in 
the Question will be entirely within the 
discretion of the Joint Committee as 
soon as it is appointed. They will be 
able to call witnesses on that or any 
other branch of the matter; and, if 
any person desires to communicate with 
them, no doubt he will be able to do so 
through the Chairman. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882, SEC. 16—PRIVATE EXAMI- 
NATION OF WITNESSES—UNTRIED 
PRISONERS. 

Mr. PARNELL asked the Chief Se- 
oretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he will communicate to the 
House the names of the witnesses for the 
defence of the prisoner Brady, who were 
examined by Mr. Curran at the private 
inquiry held under the provisions of sec- 
tion 16 of the Crimes Act, and the dates 
of such several examinations; and, whe- 
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ther a prison official was present within 
hearing at any of the interviews of 
Brady and his legal adviser; and, if so, 
whether he can give the dates of such 
interviews ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the only 
witness for the defence who was exa- 
mined by Mr. Curran at the inquiry held 
under the Crimes Act was Thomas Little. 
He was examined on the 5th and 22nd 
of March ; and I am informed, in a letter 
from Mr. Curran, that the reason he 
was examined was because persons who 
are under the suspicion of belonging to 
a secret society were known to have met 
frequently at his house, and he was 
examined because it was thought useful 
information could be obtained from him. 
In reply to an hon. Member, I have al- 
ready stated that it was on the 7th April 
the names of the witnesses for the de- 
fence were communicated to the Crown 
Solicitor. I am informed that the prison 
officials were not within hearing at any 
interviews \between the prisoners and 
their solicitors, and the Governor of Kil- 
mainham Prison informs me that this 
rule was strictly observed in the case of 
Brady. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, arising out of the 
Question to the Chief Secretary, Whe- 
ther he intends to take a similar course 
with reference to the prisoners charged 
with being concerned in the illegal pos- 
session of explosives as that adopted by 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant—that is to say, whether he in- 
tends to have the prison officials at in- 
terviews between prisoners and their 
legal advisers out of hearing, although 
within sight ? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I have 
given instructions that the persons ac- 
cused of being in possession of nitro- 
glycerine, and acting in concert with 
persons outside, shall have no oppor- 
tunity of making any communication to 
those persons outside which is not known 
to the police. 

Mr. PARNELL: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, Whether he proposes to 
carry out the provisions of the Statute 
passed by this House in 1877, with re- 
gard to the treatment of untried pri- 
soners; whether he will carry out the 
Rules framed by his Predecessor in the 
Home Office, which provide that persons 
who are awaiting trial shall be per- 
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legal advisers in the presence, though 
not in the hearing, of a prison official ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
if I should find that the Prison Rules, 
as laid down, are, in my opinion, incon- 
sistent with the public safety, I shall 
ask the authority of the House to act as 
the necessity of the case requires. 

Mr. PARNELL: That is no reply to 
my Question, which is a plain one. I 
must therefore ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to reply to it—for he has twice 
evaded doing so—otherwise I shall put 
it on the Paper. It is, Whether the 
Prison Rules, made under the authority 
of the Prison Act of 1877, by his Pre- 
decessor in Office, and the Statute which 
was passed by the last Parliament will 
be carried out ? 

Str WILLIAM HAROOURT: Sir, 
the answer I have given is, I think, cer- 
tainly distinct enough. If the hon. 
Member does not think it so, it is open 
to him to take any measures he thinks 
fit to obtain a more explicit answer. My 
intention is plain, and it is to take those 
measures which, in my opinion, are ne- 
cessary for the public safety. 

Mr. PARNELL: I shall put the 
Question to-morrow to the right hon. 
Gentleman ? 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS—DUTY ON SILVER 
PLATE. 


Sir JOSEPH PEASE asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether it is 
his intention to persevere in his proposal 
to allow silver goods to be warehoused, 
so that the payment of Duty might be 
postponed until sale? 

TueCHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers) : Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that I 
proposed the plan of the optional ware- 
housing of silver, in show-rooms under 
the Queen’s lock, with a view to duty 
being paid when the articles were sold, 
under the impression that that arrange- 
ment would be considered as a boon by 
the trade, who are subject to unequal 
treatment compared with other manu- 
facturers of dutiable articles upon which 
duty is not required until they go into 
consumption. I find, however, that the 
plan is not considered a boon; and I 
have, therefore, no wish to press it 
further. As regards the repel of the 
duty, seeing that it involves a demand 
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on the part of the trade for drawback to ! 
an extent which it would be quite out of 
my power to admit, I have come to the 
conclusion that it will be to their advan- 
tage that I should positively say that I 
do not propose to touch the duty at 
all. 


ARMY—VETERINARY DEPARTMENT— 
RETIRED PAY. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Se- 
eretary of State for War, Whether it is 
contemplated, in the forthcoming War- 
rant, to apply the same principles which 
regulate the ratio of pay between effec- 
tive and non-effective pay in other De- 

artments of the Army to the Veterinary 
Dasistanet ? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: No, Sir; 
it is not proposed to make any change in 
the retired pay of the Veterinary De- 
partment. My hon. and gallant Friend 
is probably aware that the present rate 
of retired pay for a veterinary surgeon 
is one-half the rate of full pay of their 
rank at retirement after 20 years’ service, 
and seven-tenths of the same after 25 
years’ service. It is not proposed to 
disturb these rates at present. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS DE- 
PARTMENT—APPOINTMENT OF 
CONTROLLER. 

Mr. KENNARD asked the Postmaster 
General, If he will state the cause of 
the delay in filling up the vacant Con- 
trollership of Savings Banks, and the 
reason for transferring a clerk from 
another office to the Department during 
the late Controller’s recent absence from 
ill-health ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to 
the hon. Member, I may state that 
during the absence of the late Controller 
of the Savings Bank from ill-health, I 
thought the interests of the Service 
would be promoted by the office being 
held by Mr. Cardin, who was at the time 
principal book-keeper in the Receiver 
and Accountant General’s Office. The 
late Controller, Mr. Ramsay, I regret to 
say, has recently died, and I have come 
to the conclusion that it it is desirable 
that Mr. Cardin should continue in 
charge of the office. Ido not think it 
would be expedient to come to any de- 
cision at present with regard to the 
arrangements that may be ultimately 


adopted. 
The Chancellor cf the Exchequer 
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TREATY OF BERLIN—THE 
OF BULGARIA. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What progress has been made towards 
giving effect to the Treaty of Berlin 
with respect to the annual tribute of 
Bulgaria, and the portion of the public 
debt of Turkey assigned to Bulgaria, 
Montenegro, and Servia; and, what por- 
tion of the public debt is to he assigned 
to Greece ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
been in consultation with the other sig- 
natory Powers with a view to an early 
settlement of these questions, which are 
now being dealt with by the Ambas- 
sadors at Constantinople; but no agree- 
ment has yet been arrived at. The 
question will continue to engage the 
serious attention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. BOURKE gave Notice that he 
would call attention to the subject on 
going into Committee of Supply. 


TRIBUTE 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS — THE RAILWAY 
PASSENGER DUTY. 

Mr. BUXTON asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in his Rail- 
way Passenger Duty Bill, he will pro- 
pose to grant exemption from Duty to 
any season tickets where the single fare 
exceeds one penny a mile; and, when he 
proposes to introduce this Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers): Sir, I stated, in 
introducing the Budget, that we did not 
propose to exempt from duty receipts 
from season tickets based on single fares 
exceeding 1d. a-mile. In urban districts 
the duty on the receipts from such 
tickets will be 2 per cent instead of 5 per 
cent. The Bill will be introduced shortly, 
but some details are not yet settled with 
the Board of Trade. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
APPEALS FROM THE KING’S COUNTY. 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether certain land cases in the neigh- 
bourhood of Roscrea, King’s County, 
which were adjudicated upon by the 
Land Commission, and appealed against 
by Lord Ross, the landlord, have been 
listed for hearing in Mullingar, at a 
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distance of forty miles from the neigh- 
bourhood of the tenants; and, whether, 
considering the poverty of these tenants, 
he will appeal to the Land Commis- 
sioners to change the venue of this ap- 
peal to Maryborough, which will be 
within reach of the tenants, and so 
enable them to attend the appeals and 
watch their own interests? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inforn me that there are 
nine appeals by Lord Ross from the 
King’s County, listed for hearing at 
Mullingar. They further state that on 
the application of most of the solicitors 
engaged in appeals from that county, 
they have intimidated their readiness to 
hear such appeals, with the consent of 
both parties, in Dublin, but they could 
not make arrangements to hear them at 
Maryborough. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISES— 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Mr. BUXTON asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he would grant to the House a 
Return of the different qualifications 
required for the Parliamentary Franchise 
at present in force in Foreign Countries, 
and of the proportion borne by the 
number of the electorate to the popula- 
tion in such countries ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, some information on the point to 
which my hon. Friend refers is contained 
in the ‘‘ Reports on the Practice in cer- 
tain European Countries in Election 
Contests,’’ which were laid before Par- 
liament in 1881 and 1882 (C. 2,987, 
3,061, 3,159). As, however, it may be 
desirable that the House should possess 
the information in a more convenient 
form, there will be no objection on the 

art of the Foreign Office to instruct 
Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad to 
forward special Reports upon the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked, whether the 
noble Lord would also cause Reports to 
be made of the duration of Parliaments 
and of the changes of Governments in 
foreign countries ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, that involves a further Question of 
which I should be glad to have Notice. 

Mr. BRODRICK gave Notice, that 
he would move for a Return giving the 
desired information. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE UPPER SHANNON. 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether it 
is the intention of the Treasury to im- 
pose increased tolls on the Upper Shan- 
non Navigation, pending the discussion 
of the Bill to be brought in on the sub- 
ject of the transfer of the Navigation ; 
when the last increase of tolls took place; 
and, whether the Canal Company trad- 
ing on the Upper Shannon has given 
notice of withdrawing its traffic on ac- 
count of a proposed increase of tolls ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, there is no 
intention of raising the scale of tolls at 
present in force, pending a decision on 
the question of transfer. The last in- 
crease in the tolls was proposed in No- 
vember, 1881, published in March, 1882, 
and slightly modified in July last. The 
Grand Canal Company has threatened 
to withdraw from the Shannon traffie, 
but I hope it will not carry out its in- 
tention. 

Mr. GABBETT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If he will lay 
upon the Table any Correspondence 
which has lately occurred between the 
Canal Company trading on the Upper 
Shannon and the Treasury and Board of 
Works, and between the Chamber of 
Commerce of Limerick and the same 
Government Departments ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Assuming that 
the hon. Member refers to the question 
of the tolls on the River Shannon, I 
have to say that the correspondence on 
this subject is still proceeding, and that 
it would therefore not be to the public 
advantage that it should be published. 


LAW AND POLICE—SPECIAL PRE. 
VENTIVE POLICE. 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is proposed to 
establish a special body of police for the 
prevention of crime against the public 
safety ; and, if so, whether the cost of 
its maintenance will be defrayed out of 
the taxes and not out of the rates ? 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: No, 
Sir; there is no such intention. 


METROPOLIS—WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
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his attention has been drawn to the fact 
that every month reports of London 
analysts, on the character of London 
water, purporting to be addressed to 
him, are widely circulated, although, as 
stated last year in the House, they are 
neither authorised nor paid for by the 
Local Government Board, but are autho- 
rised and paid for by the London Water 
Companies; and, whether, as such a 
form of report is calculated to mislead 
the public, and to give an appearance of 
official authenticity which is not consis- 
tent with fact, he will either decline to 
receive any more of such reports, or re- 
quire their form to be modified ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Sir, as 
was stated last year by my right hon. 
Friend, these Reports are not made 
under the authority of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It must, therefore, be pre- 
sumed they are made on behalf of, and 
at the expense of, the Water Companies. 
I agree with my hon. Friend in thinking 
that such Reports, purporting to be ad- 
dressed to the President of the Local 
Government Board, are misleading, and 
I should expect that after this expres- 
sion of opinion they would be discon- 
tinued. 


Parliamentary Oath 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 


Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
before the Cabinet decided on proposing 
to this House the Resolution of the 1st 
of July, 1880, the Law Officers and the 
Lord Chancellor had considered the ac- 
curacy of the opinion subsequently ex- 
pressed by the Solicitor General during 
the Debate, to the following effect :— 


‘* A doubt has been suggested whether a Court 
of Law could decide this question. He was 
unable to understand how such a doubt existed. 
He asserted, with the utmost confidence, that if 
Mr. Bradlaugh were sued for penalties, no Re- 
solution of the House could for a moment stand 
in the way of these proceedings. It was said, 
‘once get Mr. Bradlaugh into the House, and no 
one will sue him for penalties.’ Those who said so 
must have very little confidence in their view of 
the Law. Did they really believe that no one 
would speculate upon their Law with £500 as a 
prize ;”’ 


or, whether it was decided that the At- 
torney General alone could sue for 
penalties; whether, if any doubt existed 
on the subject, the Attorney General 
was instructed or not by the Cabinet to 
institute proceedings himself; and, fur- 


aly, Firth 
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ther, if itis usual for a Judge to sit judi- 
cially upon a question upon which he 
has advised as a Minister ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: This Question 
divides itself into several parts, and I 
will give the answer to these parts in 
succession and briefly. In the first 
place, neither the Cabinet, nor the Lord 
Chancellor, nor the Law Officers, before 
proposing the Standing Order of July 
Ist, 1880, considered it any part of their 
duty to examine the subject in respect 
to what would follow from a breach of 
the law, or attempted breach of the law. 
In the second place, in regard to the 
opinion subsequently expressed by my 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General, that opinion was not the result 
of any formal reference to the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown; and he only gave 
expression to the opinion that an in- 
former could sue, which was very widely 
prevalent in the Profession, and was 
subsequently confirmed by the judgment 
of two Courts of Law, although reversed 
by the House of Lords. In the next 
place, there was no instruction to the 
Attorney General to institute proceedings 
against Mr. Bradlaugh; nor, in truth, 
was there any opportunity for that ques- 
tion to be considered, because immedi- 
ately after the voting—absolutely within 
an hour or two hours of the voting of 
the hon. Member—proceedings were 
taken by a private person. With re- 
gard to the last part of the Question, it 
is not usual for a Judge to sit judicially 
upon a question on which he had given 
his advice as a Minister, nor has it oc- 
curred in the present instance at all, 
because the Lord Chancellor has never 
given us advice on the matter, inasmuch 
as the matter had not been taken into 
consideration by the Cabinet or the Lord 
Chancellor beforehand. 

Sirk H. ‘DRUMMOND WOLFF 
asked, if they were to uncerstand that 
the Motion made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in pruposing the Standing Order 
on the Ist of July, 1880, was made by 
him to the House without having been 
previously submitted to the Cabinet ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the question 
which I said was not considered in an- 
ticipation by the Cabinet was, whether, 
if any presumptive cause for proceedings 
at law should arise, the state of the law 
was to be presumed this way or that, or 
proceedings were to be taken by the 
Cabinet ? 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE asked the Prime 
Minister, whether, in consequence of the 
decision of the House of Lords in the 
case of ‘‘ Bradlaugh v. Clarke,’”’ he cor- 
rectly understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man, on the previous Thursday, to state 
that it was not his intention to direct the 
Attorney General to institute proceed- 
ings against Mr. Bradlaugh for having 
sat and having voted in the House on 
the 22nd of February, 1882, or on any 
other occasion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I would rather 
not be understood to be bound by the 
date quoted by the hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause my impression is that that is not 
the exact date. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will refer to Hansard, 
he will find that the Speaker called the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the hon. Member was sitting in the 
House, after he had been ordered to 
withdraw on the 7th of February; and 
he will also find appended to the Divi- 
sion List a note to the effect that the 
Speaker called the attention of the House 
to the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh had voted, 
but no proceedings were taken by the 
House thereon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question 
now put by the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire refers to a different mat- 
ter from the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff); and I had better, to avoid the 
risk of misunderstanding, ask him to 
put it on the Paper. 

Sirk WILLIAM HART DYKE: I 
wish to ask whether the present Lord 
Chancellor, when Attorney General in 
1866, at the time the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill was brought forward by the 
then Government, did not inform the 
House that henceforward action under 
that Bill could only be taken by the 
Attorney General; and whether, as a 
Member of the Cabinet, he was not re- 
sponsible for the Resolution of July 1st, 
1880, and for the reason then given by 
the Solicitor General, on behalf of the 
Government, for the adoption of the said 
Resolution ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There can be no 
doubt that my noble Friend is respon- 
sible with us for that proposal made for 


the Government in 1880; but with re- | P 


gard to the declaration made by him in 
1866, as I have not the matter fresh in 
my mind, perhaps it would be better 
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that that Question should also be put on 
the Notice Paper. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Are we to understand that when the 
Government pressed the House to pass 
a Resolution which invited Mr. Brad- 
laugh to affirm, they had not considered, 
by seeking the advice either of the Lord 
Chancellor, or of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, whether, if Mr. Bradlaugh com- 
plied with the Resolution, he would 
not render himself Jiable to an action 
brought against him by the Attorney 
General under the Statute ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As the Question 
relates to a matter of law, it would be 
better that Notice of it should be given. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask whether the Government 
repudiate the plea on which the House 
was invited to pass the Resolution of the 
Solicitor General ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I may now say 
that I cannot answer the Question with- 
out taking exception to its terms, be- 
cause they do not represent the issue 
before the House at the time. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
will repeat the Question to-morrow. 


AFGHANISTAN—SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN’S 
‘LIBERAL POLICY IN AFGHANISTAN.” 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been called to a letter ad- 
dressed to the ‘Times ”’ of the 6th April 
by Sir Lepel Griffin, entitled ‘ Liberal 
Policy in Afghanistan,” and which con- 
tains the following paragraph :— 

“ Our obvious interests demand the early con- 
struction of a broad gauge railway to Quetta, 
and the enlargement and strengthening of that 
important position, so as to enable it to com- 
mand Candahar and the surrounding districts. 
The Ameer whom we placed on the throne in 
August 1880 is no more friendly than his pre- 
decessors were, and Russian intrigue is as 
unceasing and audacious to-day in Afghanistan 
as it was in the days of Shere Ali;”’ 


and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose taking any, and, if so, 
what steps to carry out the measure 
so strongly recommended as absolutely 
necessary by a gentleman who describes 
himself as— 

“The person chiefly concerned with the 


olitical arrangements in that country, under 
both the late and present Administrations ?”’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In answer to the 
hon. Gentleman, I have to say that Her 


M 
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Majesty’s Government do not in any 
manner adopt the statement in the pas- 
sage quoted by the hon. Member, and 
have not arrived at any decision to ex- 
tend the railway in question. 


SPAIN — EXPULSION OF CERTAIN 
CUBAN REFUGEES FROM GIBRALTAR 
—THE DEBATE. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, On what 
day he can give facilities for discussing 
the question of the release of the Ouban 
refugees ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that, looking to the limited fund of time 
at the disposal of the Government, he 
must make the best arrangements he 
could ; and he did not conceive the sub- 
ject to be one so urgent as to lead him 
to put aside any of the Business that 
stood more immediately for considera- 
tion. He should be happy, however, to 
communicate with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, because, although he could not 
see his way to an immediate discussion, 
he should be very sorry indeed to con- 
template any unreasonable delay. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIOJBUSINESS— 
THE TRANSVAAL DEBATE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE asked 
the Prime Minister whether he could 
name any day for the resumption of the 
debate on the Transvaal ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he was not in a position as yet to 
deal with this subject at all, because, 
as he had before stated, until the issue 
was simplified, the matter did not come 
before them in such a state as that they 
could have a reasonable expectation of 
getting through it. He had been in 
the hope of hearing that some change 
would take place with regard to the 
issue to be presented to the House, for 
a series of issues such as stood on the 
Paper they were not prepared to deal 
with by making an arrangement that 
would interfere with the progress of 
Government Business. He made that a 
condition and preliminary to giving a 
definite answer to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s inquiry. With regard to the Busi- 
ness to-night, the House would under- 
stand that they would first proceed with 
the consideration of the Queen’s Mes- 
sage with respect to Lord Alcester and 


Mr. Gladstone 
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Lord Wolseley, upon which he did 
not believe that there would be any 
lengthened discussion. When he pro- 
posed the second reading of the Bill 
on the subject, which he would do on 
Thursday, then his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) would have an opportunity of 
raising any question he might think 
proper. After the Queen’s Message had 
been disposed of they would go on 
with the proposal to refer the Crimi- 
nal Code Bill to the Standing Commit- 
tee, and would then proceed with the 
Patents for Inventions Bill. On Thurs- 
day, after the Business already men- 
tioned was disposed of, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s Tax Bill would be 
taken. As to the second reading of the 
Affirmation Bill, they wished to propose 
that that should be taken on that day 
week, 


Colonies. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—OCCUPATION 
OF NEW GUINEA BY QUEENSLAND. 


Sir JOHN HAY begged to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether there was any truth in 
the report that Her Majesty’s Dominions 
had been extended by the occupation of 
New Guinea by the Queensland Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, all 
the information Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have was received to-day, in reply 
to a telegram sent on Saturday to the 
Governor of Queensland, in consequence 
of the report which appeared in the 
newspapers. The Governor telegraphed 
as follows :— 

“To prevent Foreign Powers from taking 
possession of New Guinea, the Queensland Go- 
vernment, through the police magistrate of 
Thursday Island, took formal possession in 
Her Majesty’s name on the 4th instant, pending 
the decision of the Government on my despatch 
just gone this mail.” 


Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
whether the action of the Queensland 
Government in taking possession of New 
Zealand —;{ Laughter |—he meant New 
Guinea, was the action of Her Majesty’s 
Governor of Queensland; and, if so, 
whether that action of the Governor was 
authorized or sanctioned by Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government ? 


Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The Ques- 
tion answers itself. I have given the 
House the whole information we pos- 
sons. 
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POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Dr. LYONS begged to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Government have arrived at any deci- 
sion with regard to the Irish Mail Con- 
tract ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curzpers) : Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I have to say that we 
have decided not to propose to Parlia- 
ment the confirmation of the Contract 
for the conveyance of the Dublin Mail 
made with the London and North- 
Western Railway Company. Before ar- 
riving at that decision we communicated 
with the Board of Directors of that 
Company, who, when informed of our 
reasons for not thinking that the Con- 
tract should be confirmed, at once stated 
that they had no wish that the House 
of Commons should be asked to ratify 
it. Indeed, nothing could be more 
straightforward and honourable than 
the conduct of the London and North- 
Western Railway Company throughout 
the negotiations with them. Without 
going into details, 1 may say that the 
reason which has mainly actuated us in 
arriving at this decision is the import- 
ance of making provision in the Contract 
for the accommodation of passengers, 98 
provided in the Treasury Minute of 
1855. We shall, therefore, at once call 
for fresh tenders for a service providing 
satisfactory passenger accommodation as 
well as the most efficient postal arrange- 
ments. 


PARLIAMENT — PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—THE STATUES IN WEST- 
MINSTER HALL. 

Mr. BROMLEY DAVENPORT gave 
Notice that he would, on Thursday, ask 
the First Commissioner of Works, whe- 
ther he did not consider that Westminster 
Hall would be much improved by the 
removal of the statues now standing 
there on wooden pedestals ? 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
PROPOSALS—GUN LICENCES—DUTY 
ON SILVER PLATE. 

In reply to Mr. Monx, 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutrpers) said, that he ex- 
pected the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill would be circulated to-morrow. It 


would provide that the gun licences in 
force up to April should continue in 
force up to July, after which the new 
gun licences would be issued in the form 
prescribed. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE asked 
whether they were to understand that 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
would contain no alteration of the silver 
plate duty ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers), in reply, said, 
that he had already stated that it would 
not. 


In reply to Mr. W. H. Surrn, 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, that there 
was no intention of interfering with the 
duty at all. In fact, he had not pro- 
posed to interfere with the duty, except 
to allow its payment to be postponed 
until the articles went into consumption. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH subsequently 
asked if it was to be distinctly under- 
stood that it was not the intention of 
the Government, either now or at a 
future time, to propose to repeal the 
duty ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curxpzrs), in reply, said, 
he could not speak for the future. But, 
as he had already said, there was no 
present intention to interfere with the 
duty at all. 


AFGHANISTAN—SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN. 
Mr. ONSLOW said, it had been laid 
down by Sir Lepel Griffin that the 
Ameer, whom we placed on the Throne 
of Afghanistan in August, 1880, was no 
more friendly than his Predecessors, and 
that Russian intrigue was as unceasing 
and audacious to-day in Afghanistan as 
it was in the days of Shere Ali. Oould 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister confirm that statement ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I have already 
stated very succinctly that Her Majesty’s 
Government do not adopt the view of 
Sir Lepel Griffin. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (COR- 
RUPT AND ILLEGAL PRACTICES) 
BILL. 

In answer to Mr. Lewis, 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he was 
not in a position to state when the Bill 
would be read a second time; but due 
Notice would be given. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Qo — 


LORDS?ALCESTER "AND WOLSELEY— 
MESSAGES FROM THE QUEEN. 
COMMITTEE, 


Baron AtcestEeR, Message from Her 
Majesty [13th April],— considered in 
Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Message from Her Majesty read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir Arthur Ot- 
way—lIn rising, according to Notice, to 
move a Resolution upon this subject, I 
may say that, if the Resolution is agreed 
to by the Committee, I shall have to pro- 
pose a corresponding Resolution with 
regard to Lord Wolseley. This Motion 
can hardly be termed a mere matter of 
form ; but, at the same time, I may say 
that the period is so recent when I had 
the honour of asking the House of Com- 
mons to pass a Vote of Thanks to Lord 
Alcester, and the reasons for that re- 
quest were then so fully stated by me, 
and heard with so much patience by the 
House, that I think I can assume that 
what I then said is still within the re- 
collection of the Committee; and, at 
all events, that there still remains in the 
minds of the Members of the Committee 
a sufficient recollection of what I stated 
as to the ground upon which this pro- 
posal is made to justify me in asking 
them, without: further preface, to take 
the first step towards the introduction of 
the Bill which will be brought in. Any 
question that may arise with respect to 
the correspondence of the Bill with the 
gece applicable to the case I think 

may postpone until a future stage, 
when it will be my duty to enter upon 
the merits of the Bill upon any Notice 
that may call it in question. I shall, 
therefore, content myself, in substance, 
with this reference to what happened 
upon a former occasion, and I now place 
the Resolution in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the annual sum of Two Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to be settled upon 
Admiral Frederick Beauchamp Paget, Lord 
Alcester, and the next surviving Heir Male of 
his body, for the term of their natural lives.” — 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE: The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that this is only a 
mere matter of form; and I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say, further, 
that it is desirable the discussion and the 
vote on the question should be taken 
upon the second reading of the Bill 
rather than upon this stage. Of course, 
that being so, we shall all be anxious to 
comply with the wishes of the right hon, 
Gentleman; but I wish it to be under- 
stood that, in abstaining from discussing 
the matter on the present occasion, we 
are in no way prejudicing our case, nor 
must it be implied that we consent to the 
principle of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
proposal. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is so; and 
the Committee is in no way committed 
by entertaining this preliminary proceed- 
ing. When I said it was a matter of 
mere form, I merely intended to excuse 
myself from repeating on this occasion 
the statement which I made some time 


ago. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
only wish to say that I fully understood 
the spirit in which the proposal was 
made ; and, of course, it was only in con- 
sequence of the proposal being made in 
that form that I did not take upon my- 
self the duty of seconding the Resolu- 
tion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the an- 
nual sum of Two Thousand Pounds be granted 
to Her Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to be settled upon Admiral Frederick 
Beauchamp Paget, Lord Alcester, and the next 
surviving Heir Male of his body, for the term of 
their natural lives. 


Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


Baron WotsELEy or Carro, Message 
from Her Majesty [April 13th],—con- 
sidered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 
Message from Her Majesty read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: 1 beg to move 
a corresponding Resolution with regard 
to Lord Wolseley. This proceeding 
is, like the last one, in most exact con- 
formity with what we can find to have 
been the form of proceeding in analogous 
cases. Therefore, as my statement in 
reference to the services of Lord Wolse- 
ley upon a recent occasion was still more 
full than my statement in regard to the 
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services of Lord Alcester, I may dis- 
pense, I think, with troubling the Com- 
mittee with any further statement at the 
present moment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the annual sum of Two Thousand 
Pounds be granted to Her Majesty out of the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to be settled upon 
General Garnet Joseph, Lord Wolseley, and the 
next surviving Heir Male of his body, for the 
term of their natural lives.””—(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mx. LEWIS : I quite understand that 
the general feeling of the Committee is, 
that no discussion should take place to- 
day on this Resolution, as none took 
place on the preceding one; but, for 
my own part, I have been particularly 
struck with the dilemma in which the 
Committee and the country are placed— 
namely, that supposing we heap honours 
on men who have had to do nothing, or 
practically nothing, what are we to hold 
in reserve for those officers who may be 
called upon to uphold and defend the 
honour of the country in some real en- 
gagement? I do not hesitate to say 
that I look upon this Vote and upon 
these proceedings as part of the new 
“Jingo” policy which Her Majesty’s 
Government have lately adopted for 
their own glorification and the amuse- 
ment of the British public. I do not 
forget the mean way in which Sir 
Frederick Roberts was treated. I do 
not forget the mean way in which Sir 
Frederick Roberts, who was a General 
who not only distinguished himself, but 
cut his way through a piece of work 
beside which Lord Wolseley’s opera- 
tions appear to sink into insignificance. 
I do not forget what Her Majesty’s 
Government did with regard to Sir 
Frederick Roberts; and I want to know, 
if these honours and these emoluments 
are to be hung around the necks of such 
men as Lord Wolseley and Lord Alces- 
ter, what are to be conferred upon men 
who perform deeds like those which, in 
times past, reflected glory upon our 
Army and Navy? The matter requires, 
not only at the hands of the independent 
Liberal Party, but at the hands of the 
Conservative Party, a little more investi- 
gation than it seems to have received 
hitherto. What has been the meaning 
of all the theatrical display which the 
country has witnessed since last Septem- 
ber or October? Does any man think 
that it was for the real glorification or 
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elevation of England in a military or 
moral sense? I would venture to 
suggest that what happened in the 
Park and in the public streets with re- 
gard to the parade of the Indian Oon- 
tingent was as much connected with the 
glorification of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as the glorification of England ; 
and I would not, on this occasion, have 
ventured to say one word, if I had not 
noticed that the extreme calmness of the 
Liberal Party is somewhat remarkable. 
We have recently had an explosion from 
that side of the House on the subject 
of economy ; but it did not last very long, 
for hon. Members opposite were satisfied 
with the pat on the back they received 
from the Prime Minister. On this occa- 
sion they seem inclined to sit quiet, or, at 
all events, to postpone their opposition. 
I think we have a great question to dis- 
cuss with Her Majesty’s Government in 
regard to this Vote. They thought it 
right and necessary, with reference to 
the policy of their Predecessors, to pro- 
claim that right hon. Gentlemen on this 
side of the House were always wrong, 
and that the new policy they intended to 
substitute was always to be right. Yet 
they have imitated the policy of their 
Predecessors in various particulars, and 
they desire to imitate it now, in heaping 
Peerages upon Peerages and pensions 
upon pensions, notwithstanding the fact 
that their most recent ally is one of the 
most distinguished opponents of pen- 
sions in any form extending beyond the 
present possessor. If it is desired to 
defer the discussion until Thursday, I 
trust that, on that day, the House will 
be putin possession of some of the prin- 
ciples upon which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are at present guided; and I venture 
to hope that a large contingent from 
these Benches will join hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side in endeavouring to find 
out what honours this country will have 
in reserve for its distinguished Generals 
and Admirals who may have to fight the 
enemy in the open, and to perform deeds 
similar to those which have rendered 
our country famous in the annals of the 
world. 

Mr. RYLANDS: I do not rise for 
the purpose of continuing this debate, 
but merely to say that the reason why 
none of my hon. Friends think it neces- 
sary to discuss the question at the pre- 
sent moment is, that the postponement 
of the discussion is demanded on the 
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ground of public convenience, and the 
Prime Minister has already promised 
that there shall be a full discussion on 
the measure. We therefore think that 
the proper opportunity for discussing it 
will be when the Bill has been brought 
in, and it is proposed to read it a second 
time. I understand that it will then be 
placed as the first Order of the Day ; 
and we propose to reserve, until that 
time, an expression of the views which 
we entertain in regard to the present 
proposal, it being distinctly understood 
that the fact of our allowing the present 
Motion to pass without comment will, in 
no way, prejudice our future action. 
Mr. GLADSTONE: It is perfectly 
plain that the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. Lewis), when he rose from his seat, 
had no intention of making the speech 
which he has delivered, because he said 
he approved of the arrangement under 
which all opinions were to be reserved ; 
but the torrent within him could not be 
pent up, and it burst forth in spite of his 
better judgment. Ido not wish to travel 
over the ground which the hon. Gentle- 
man has traversed on this occasion ; but 
I may make this observation—that if 
Her Majesty’s Government behaved so 
meanly towards Sir Frederick Roberts, 
admitting for the moment that they did 
so, which, however, I do not at all ad- 
mit—but assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that they did so, surely the fact 
ought to put us on our guard against a 
repetition of similar meanness now. I 
certainly cannot see how that argument 
supports the contention of the hon. 
Member. The hon. Member is perfectly 
entitled, if he likes, to make our pro- 
posals the occasion of any accusation 
against the Government, and, of course, 
we shall be prepared, at the proper 
time, to defend ourselves; but I should 
not be justified, after having obtained 
from the kindness of other hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House the 
reservation which they have been content 
to make—I should not be justified in 
entering upon the matter of the speech 
of the hon. Member, and I only wish it 
to be known that our silence in reference 
to it must not be supposed to imply 
agreement with any part of it. 


Question put and agreed to. 


Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That the an- 
nual sumof Two Thousand Pounds be granted 
to Her Majesty out of the Consolidated Fund of 
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the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to be settled upon General Garnet Joseph, 
Lord Wolseley, and the next surviving Heir 
Male of his body, for the term of their natural 
lives. 


Resolution to be reported Zo-morrovw. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF. 
FENCES PROCEDURE) BILL.—[Bi11 8.] 
(Mr. Attorney General, Mr. Solicitor General, 
Mr. Attorney General for Ireland.) 


ADJOURNED DEBATE ON MOTION FOR 
COMMITMENT. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [12th April], ‘‘That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law,and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure.” —( Mr. Attorney 
Generat.) 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, that 
it appeared hardly respectful to the 
House or to the Bill that no Law Officer 
of the Crown was present on the resump- 
tion of the debate, the Government being 
solely represented by the Postmaster 
General and the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral, who had nothing to do with the 
question before the House. He would 
remind the House that this was not one 
of the Bills which it was intended to 
refer to Grand Committees when these 
Committees were instituted. The mea- 
sure proposed to revolutionize the whole 
criminal procedure of the country; and, 
therefore, it ought to be discussed by 
the whole House, and not by a mere 
section of it. He had heard the speech 
in which the Prime Minister laid his 
proposals on the subject before the 
House, and he distinctly stated that the 
Bills to be brought before those Commit- 
tees were to be Bills of an exceptional cha- 
racter, or Loval Bills, and Bills of a non- 
partizan character ; and he further stipu- 
lated that, with regard to all Bills 
referred to those Committees, the right 
of full discussion by the House should 
be preserved. Now, he asked the House 
whether a Bill which was of a partizan 
character and made an entire revolution 
in the criminal procedure of the country 
was a Bill fairly coming within the con- 
ditions he had adverted to? It was not 
a general, but a sectional, Bill, and it 
was not a Local Bill, but an Imperial 
one. It was not of a non-partizan cha- 
racter, for almost every one of its clauses 
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raised considerations that embittered and 
envenomed party differences in that 
House. The Prime Minister declared 
that the establishment of these Com- 
mittees was not intended to destroy the 
responsibility of the House. That the 
House was losing its responsibility was 
pretty clear from the thinness of the 
House during the discussion of the Bill. 
This Bill was obviously partizan in its 
character, and would be administered 
with that view in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman further stated that the 
Bills to be referred to the Grand Com- 
mittees should be Bills that concerned 
only sections of the House, and not the 
whole body of Members. That, again, 
was a condition which the Attorney 
General’s Motion did not comply with, 
as this Bill directly concerned public 
rights. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is discussing the Bill. He cannot discuss 
the merits of the Bill on the Motion 
before the House. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, he wanted 
to prove the partizan character of the 
Bill, to show that it was not one of the 
class mentioned by the Prime Minister 
to be referred to Committees. They 
were left absolutely without information 
as to the grounds upon which the Bill 
was to be referred to a Grand Committee. 
The Bill had been recommended to the 
House by one speech only from the Trea- 
sury Bench, that of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, which did not exceed 20 minutes in 
duration. It was said that the Bill was 
practically identical with that which had 
been introduced during the late Parlia- 
ment. But that was not so, as the latter 
abolished all the Whiteboy offences of 
former Statutes, which were left un- 
touched by the present Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is discussing the Bill on its merits. He 
is out of Order in doing so. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR said, it was 
almost impossible to discuss the Motion 
without referring to the Bill. He re- 
gretted the indifference the House was 
beginning to show in regard to its 
gravest responsibilities since the estah- 
lishment of these Grand Committees, and 
the disposition manifested to delegate its 
duties to those Bodies. He further ob- 
jected that rights of discussion would not 
be preserved if the Motion of the At- 
torney General were adopted. The con- 
trol which the House had over its legis- 
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lation should not be given up lightly and 
without full consideration ; and he could 
only characterize the Motion as an au- 
dacious attempt on the part of the Go- 
vernment to carry through before a 
Grand Oommittee a measure whose 
nature required that it should be re- 
served for the whole House. He begged 
to move the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the Bill 
was a very comprehensive one, and when 
the Bill of last Session was introduced, it 
was promised that there should be an op- 
portunity for the House to discuss every 
clause and word init. It was true that 
even on important subjects there was 
frequently a very small attendance in 
Committees of;the Whole House; but the 
discussion might, at any time, be put an 
end to if fewer than 40 Members were 
present. That was a great safeguard. 
But the most important principles might 
be settled in Grand Committee by a 
quorum of 20 Members. He was far from 
saying the Bill was a bad one; but it was 
a Bill of a character which made it 
dangerous that the ordinary safeguards 
with which discussion in Committee of 
the Whole House surrounded public 
rights should be taken away, as they 
would be if it was withdrawn from the 
consideration of the Whole House. He 
begged to second the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Galway. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘committed”’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words 
‘a Committee of the whole House.” — 
(Mr. T. P. O Connor.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
presumed that they were at a stage of the 
Bill corresponding to the Motion, ‘‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 
If he was wrong, then one opportunity 
for discussion had been lost. He feared 
that the reference of Bills to the Grand 
Committees would deprive the House of 
much of its power in respect to measures 
that had passed the second reading. He 
was inclined to think that the Bill might 
be rejected at the present stage under 
the Rules of the House. The Grand Com- 
mittee system, he thought, was ad- 
mirable in the case of important meq- 
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sures full of detail, and upon the gene- 
ral purposes of which the House was 
agreed; but this Bill was certainly not 
of such a character that it could be 
safely left in the hands of a Grand Com- 
mittee. They could all recollect what 
‘important Amendments had, within 
recent experience, been introduced into 
the Prisons Bill and the Army Disci- 
pline legislation in Committee of the 
‘Whole House. Now, a Grand Committee 
was wholly unsuited for, and. incapable 
of, any operation of that kind. As a 
measure was sent up to such a Oom- 
mittee so must it come down, except in 
regard to the smaller and more minute 
details. [‘‘ No!” ] The other night,when 
they were about to discuss this mea- 
sure, they were told every moment that 
the principle of the Bill was settled, 
and that they could not discuss details 
on the second reading. But some of 
these so-called details were most impor- 
tant innovations, making a wholesale 
and momentous change in the legislation 
of this country. There were four of 
these so-called details to which he in- 
vited special attention. He thought the 
powers given to the Justices to examine 
anyone they thought could give evidence, 
and to commit from week to week, was a 
most important innovation in the Crimi- 
nal Law of this country, and one which 
ought to be discussed fully in Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he had already 
ruled that he could not allow discussion 
on the details of the measure. The 
Question before the House was merely 
a sequel to the second reading; and at 
this stage the House never allowed any 

eneral discussion on the merits of the 

ill. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
was endeavouring to assign reasons why 
the Bill should be considered by a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House instead of 
being relegated to a Standing Com- 
mittee. He would, however, only refer 
in general terms to the fact that certain 
portions of this Bill could not be ade- 
quately discussed in a Standing Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DALY entered his protest against 
the Bill going to the Grand Committee, 
on the ground that the objections enter- 
tained against the Irish clauses would 
not receive adequate consideration there. 
There were only five Irish Members on 
the Committee, and these could not state 
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all the objections to the Bill which, as 
had been pointed out, contained many 
objectionable clauses. Public opinion 
would be better represented if the 
clauses to which objection was taken 
were allowed to be discussed in that 
House. With regard to the powers 
given to Justices of the Peace—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must again re- 
mind hon. Members that the merits of 
the Bill cannot be discussed upon the 
Motion before the House. 

Mr. LEAMY said, the ruling of Mr. 
Speaker amply justified the opposition 
offered by Irish Members tu the second 
reading. The Bill would effect altera- 
tions which did not come within the de- 
finition of procedure at all, but which 
would revolutionize the law to a con- 
siderable extent. They had not been 
allowed to discuss the Bill on the second 
reading at any length, and how it was 
to go toa Grand Committee. He sup- 
posed that they must draw consolation 
from the fact that the Bill would again 
come down to the House, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would, perhaps, 
find on the Report stage that he had not 
gained so much as he thought he would 
by referring the measure to a Standing 
Committee instead of to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he did not enter- 
tain the same objections to this Bill as 
some of his hon. Friends. It was intro- 
duced first in 1879, on the recommenda- 
tion of three eminent Judges, one of 
them being an Irish Judge in whom the 
people had more than usual confidence. 
He thought that time would be saved if 
the Bill was not referred to a Grand 
Committee; and, if it was discussed in 
the House itself, that would afford a 
welcome excuse for postponing the A ffir- 
mation Bill. On the Grand Committee, 
there was only one practising barrister 
representing a Home Rule constituency. 
Unless the constitution of the Committee 
were changed, its proceeding could not 
give satisfaction to the Irish Members. 
It embraced 14 Whig lawyers, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Roscommon 
(Dr. Commins) was the only practising 
barrister upon the Committee from the 
Home Rule Benches. The other Irish 
Members upon the Committee were a 
gallant Colonel of Artillery, a country 
Gentleman fond of following the hounds, 
and a literary Gentleman. If the Bill 
were referred to the Grand Committee, 
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Irish Members would have to discuss it 
at great length on Report. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he protested 
against the Bill being taken away from 
discussion at the hands of Irish Mem- 
bers. They had been precluded on the 
second reading from discussing the 
clauses, and now they were told they 
could not discuss them on the Motion to 
refer the Bill to the Standing Committee; 
and, moreover, the Government had not 
replied to the criticisms which had been 
passed on the Bill. The Bill did not 
come within the description of those 
which the Prime Minister said were to 
be referred to Grand Committees, and it 
would be a breach of faith so to refer it. 
Only five Members of his Party were in- 
cluded in the 79 Members, and only one 
of the five was alawyer. It was a penal 
measure, and Irishmen were specially 
affected by penal measures. The dis- 
cussions of the Grand Committees would 
become practically mechanical, because 
they were shut in from the public Press. 
[‘‘No, no!” ] He thought they were. 
Their proceedings were practically con- 
ducted in the dark, and nothing was 
laid before the House to enable them to 
form an adequate judgment of those 
proceedings, the Minutes and Reports 
being useless to those specially interested 
in the subjects under discussion. He 
again protested against the Motion to 
refer the Bill to the Grand Committee ; 
and in the Committee he should take 
the opportunity of raising several points 
which he, nevertheless, thought ought 
to be decided by the House itself. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, there 
were several provisions of the Bill that 
were so dangerous and so new that they 
required the assent of all the Members 
of the House; and, unless they had some 
assurance that the Bill would come be- 
fore them in such a way that these points 
could be discussed, he should oppose the 
reference to a Grand Committee. 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) reminded the House 
that the proposal to refer the Bill to a 
Standing Committee could not have been 
unexpected. The Grand Committees were 
called into existence for the very purpose 
of dealing with such Bills as the one be- 
fore the House ; and he failed to see how 
the Bill could be properly dealt with in 
any other way, as it would be an almost 
impossible task to amend it in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House without 





the aid of a Parliamentary draftsman. 
There would be an opportunity of dis- 
cussing the Bill upon Report ; but he was 
sure, notwithstanding what had been 
said in the course of that discussion, 
that there would be nothing more than 
fair discussion when the Bill came back 
from the Standing Committee. Hon. 
Members, having made their protest, 
could not expect the Government to act 
in the face of the statement of the Prime 
Minister in the Autumn Session that this 
was one of the Bills which would go be- 
fore the Standing Committee. He would 
do his best to see that there was no 
undue haste; and he was sure that the 
Standing Committee would be a more 
satisfactory tribunal to protect the in- 
terests of the public, and reduce the Bill 
to a proper form, than a Committee of 
the Whole House. With reference to 
the remark of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton), that he should 
criticize the Bill clause by clause, he did 
not receive that statement with alarm. 
On the contrary, he looked forward to 
some alteration being made by the Com- 
mittee ; and he had no doubt the hon. 
Member would contribute materially to 
the improvement of the Bill. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House would allow 
the Bill to be referred to the Grand 
Committee. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Galway (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) 
went to a division, he should certainly 
support his Amendment. He did not 
think the Grand Committees would be 
of much service, and the House would 
never know their reasons for accepting 
or rejecting Amendments. A Bill such 
as that before the House was essentially 
one for a Committee of the Whole House 
to consider. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, he should 
support the Amendment, on the ground 
that a Bill which touched the liberty of 
the subject in several new ways ought to 
be dealt with by the Whole House. It 
was a Bill more for laymen than lawyers 
to deal with; and, therefore, laymen 
should have a full opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. The measure was no mere 
codification of the existing law, but con- 
tained novel and objectionable prin- 
ciples, that ought not to be lightly 
sanctioned. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT ob- 
served, that the House would in future 
be very loth to send Bills to Grand 
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Committees if it thereby lost an oppor- 
tunity of discussing them. He rose 
because he understood Mr. Speaker to 
rule that any Bill which was referred by 
the Government to a Grand Committee 
could not be discussed again on its 
clauses. He wished to know at what 
stage the House would have an oppor- 
tunity of again discussing the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that when a Bill 
had been read a second time altogether 
without reference to the New Rules, the 
Speaker invited the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill to say whether he pro- 
posed to refer it to a Committee of the 
‘Whole House or to a Select Committee ; 
and upon that question, as upon the pre- 
sent question, no debate upon the merits 
of the Bill had ever been allowed. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
this was a new departure, and he thought 
the House would be very loth to part 
with any of its privileges. He wished 
to ask whether the House was not to 
have an opportunity of reviewing the 
proceedings in the Grand Committee on 
the Report ? 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked whether he was right in supposing 
that, when a proposal was made to refer 
a Bill to a Grand Committee, it was 
competent for the opponents of the mea- 
sure to discuss its principle in order to 
show that its very nature made it ex- 
pedient to deal with the Bill in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER presumed that, at the 
period contemplated by the noble Lord, 
the principle of the Bill had already 
been discussed on the Motion for the 
second reading. It would, therefore, be 
irregular to renew that discussion on the 
Motion to refer the Bill to a Standing 
Committee. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked whether the 
Amendment did not authorize the Mover 
of it to raise the question whether this 
was a suitable Bill for a Standing Com- 
mittee; and whether, on that Amend- 
ment, it was not competent to discuss 
the merits of the Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Main Question 
before the House is the proposition of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General that this Bill be com- 
mitted to a Standing Committee. Upon 
that an Amendment has been moved, 
and the Question will be put in this 
form—‘‘ That the words proposed to be 
left out stand part of the Question.” If 
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that proposition be affirmed, no other 
Amendment can be moved. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that the House was already in pos- 
session of the intention of the Govern- 
ment that this Bill was to be referred to 
a Grand Committee; and, therefore, he 
could understand the ruling that it 
would not be competent for the House 
now to discuss the principle of the Bill. 
But if the House was not in possession 
of the intention of the Government to 
refer a Bill to a Grand Committee, would 
it not be competent, after the Bill had 
been read a second time, for hon. Mem- 
bers to oppose the Motion to refer it toa 
Grand Committee, and, in doing so, to 
refer to the principle of the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the principle of 
the Bill has been decided on the second 
reading, no further discussion on the 
merits of the Bill can be allowed. 

Mr. WARTON asked whether this 
Bill could be said to have a principle, 
as it was a Codification Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member has propounded an argument. 
It is not for me to decide what is a prin- 
ciple. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked in what way the Motion to refer 
the Bill to a Grand Committee differed 
from the Motion that the House go into 
Committee on the Bill, on which occa- 
sion the discussion on the principle could 
be revived ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion differs 
in this way. The House has now read 
the Bill a second time, and, according to 
the ordinary practice, the Speaker has 
to ask the Member in charge of the Bill 
what course he proposes to take with 
respect to the Committee on the Bill. 
He makes a Motion either ‘‘ That the 
Bill be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House” or ‘‘to a Select Com- 
mittee.” The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman moves, ‘‘ That this Bill be re- 
ferred to a Standing Committee,” and 
upon that Question no debate on the 
principle can be allowed, as upon a Mo- 
tion to refer a Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, that 
undoubtedly it was a common practice 
for Members opposing a Bill to allow 
the second reading to pass, because an 
opportunity would be allowed of discuss- 
ing the principle on going into Com- 
mittee. He wanted to know whether, 
upon referring a Bill to a Standing Com- 
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mittee, that opportunity passed away ? 
He did not think that in discussing the 
new Standing Order it was understood 
that such would be the effect. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked what opportu- 
nity there would be for any hon. Mem- 
ber to move that this Bill do not go 
before a Standing Committee, and to 
give his reason why the Bill should go 
before a Committee of the Whole House? 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF sub- 
mitted that the Motion to refer the Bill to 
a Standing Committee was equivalent to 
the Motion, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now 
leave the Chair,’”’ and that, therefore, 
there should be the same right of full 
discussion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have already 
stated my view. According to the im- 
memorial practice of the House, after a 
Bill has been read a second time, the 
Speaker calls upon the Member in charge 
to say what course he intends to take 
with regard to the Committee, who would 
then propose to refer the Bill either to a 
Committee of the Whole House or to a 
Select Committee. Sometimes a debate 
arises upon that; but no discussion upon 
the merits of the Bill is allowed on such 
an occasion. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether, when this Bill had come from 
the Grand Committee, it would be com- 
petent for the House to review the whole 
of the proceedings in the Grand Com- 
mittee, if the Motion were made to re- 
commit the Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The New Rule has 
made no alteration whatever in that 
respect. On the Report the House can 
go through the Bill clause by clause and 
line by line, and a proposition may be 
made to re-commit the Bill. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE asked whether, 
when a Bill was going through in the 
ordinary way, a second opportunity was 
not afforded of discussing the principle 
of the Bill on the Motion for going into 
Committee? He reminded the House 
that second readings were often allowed 
to be taken on the promise that another 
opportunity of discussing the principle of 
Bills would be forthcoming. If that 
were so, then the House had a right to 
discuss the principle of the Bill twice. 

Mr. GIBSON said, it had been dis- 
tinctly laid down that this was no auto- 
matic procedure, that in each case there 
must be a distinct Motion, and that a 
Minister could not by his ipse dixit deter- 
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mine to what sort of a Committee a Bill 
should go, but must satisfy the House 
that the Bill was a proper one to go to 
one of the Standing Committees on Law 
or Trade. It did not follow because a 
Bill dealt with a question of law that it 
should go to the Standing Committee on 
Law. Supposing there was a Bill to de- 
stroy Trial by Jury, that would be a Law 
Bill in one sense; but it would be unfair if 
one of the most cherished institutions of 
the country should not be discussed in 
that House, and the House would wish 
to have if so discussed. It was of im- 
mense importance to the House that the 
power should not be taken away from 
them of expressing an independent judg- 
ment on the question as to what Com- 
mittee any particular Bill should be 
referred to. Many hon. Members might 
be of opinion that a Bill would inter- 
fere with one of the most cherished in- 
stitutions of this country; and, surely, 
it should not be competent to the Minis- 
ter in charge to refer such a Bill without 
full debate to a Standing Committee. 

Mr. RAIKES said, that the House 
was indebted to the Prime Minister, to- 
wards the close of the Autumn Session, 
for the insertion in the Standing Order 
of the words— 

“Provided that there should in each case be 

a distinct reference of any Bill to either of the 
Standing Committees.” 
Having regard to that fact, and to the 
spirit of the interpretation put upon 
those words by the President of the 
Board of Trade in regard to the Bank- 
ruptcy Bill this Session, he would now 
submit to the Speaker whether it was 
not, as a matter of fact, within the Pri- 
vileges of the House, whenever a Bill 
came back from the Standing Committee, 
to move, as an Amendment to the pro- 
posal for the consideration of the Bill, 
“That the Bill be re-committed,” a 
course which had always been open at 
the Report stage of a Bill. 

Mr. ONSLOW pointed out that on the 
Ballot Act Continuance Bill, in the Orders 
of the Day, there was an Amendment, 
on the Motion for going into Committee, 
‘‘That this House will, on this day six 
months, resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee.” Would it be possible on that 
Amendment to discuss the merits of the 
Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
Question of the hon. Member, I have no 
hesitation in saying that it would be in 
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Order to discuss the principles of that 
Bill. In regard to the question which 
has been put to me by the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gibson), I 
have to say it is open to the House, when 
the Bill comes up from the Standing 
Committee, to move that the Bill be re- 
committed as a whole, or re-committed 
as to certain clauses. There seems now 
to be a desire to discuss the principle of 
the Bill a second time; but the House 
will bear in mind that on Thursday last 
the principle of the Bill was discussed, 
and I cannot see anything in the New 
Rules which justifies me in saying that 
under those Rules the principle of the 
Bill can now be discussed a second time. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, 
anxious as he was to support the ruling 
of the Chair, he must ask this question— 
Did not the new procedure create a new 
state of things? On Thursday last the 
House read this Bill a second time, and 
the question now was, whether the cha- 
racter and quality of the measure was 
such as to make it properly a Bill to be 
discussed by a Standing Committee, or in 
Committee of the Whole House ?—and 
he sought guidance as to the limits of 
the discussion, for he could not conceive 
how the matter was to be discussed 
without, at least, touching the fringe of 
the principles of the Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, the distinction 
just laid down by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Beresford Hope) opposite, as 
to the right of discussing the nature of 
the Bill upon the Motion that it be re- 
ferred to a Standing Committee, was pre- 
cisely applicable to the old and familiar 
practice of the House, that, in certain 
cases, a Bill should be referred to a 
Select Committee—nay, more, the dis- 
tinction was broader, because the refer- 
ence to a Select Committee was more 
widely severed from a reference to a 
Committee of the Whole House than was 
a reference to a Standing Committee ; 
and, therefore, if the argument which 
they had just heard was good, it would 
follow that they should find the argu- 
ment sustained by reference to the prac- 
tice of the House in debating Motions 
for the reference of Bills to Select Com- 
mittees. If that argument was good, it 
would have found its way into the prac- 
tice of the House, and the occasion of 
moving that this Bill or that Bill be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee would have 
an occasion still more suitable for the 
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use of the liberty of the House in dis- 
cussing the Bill in detail than it could 
possibly be in moving to refer it to a 
Standing Committee. He was himself 
pretty confident that it never had been 
the usage of the House to debate at 
length the nature and character of a Bill 
upon a Motion for referring it to a Select 
Committee. If that was so, a fortiori, it 
ought not to become the usage of the 
House to debate the Bill in its details 
or particulars on a Motion for its refer- 
ence to a Standing Committee, and for 
this reason, because the House was in- 
troducing not only a new process to 
facilitate its own labours, but a process 
which deprived it of none of its power, 
because, as pointed out by the Speaker, 
he apprehended that a Motion could be 
made for the re-committal of the Bill, in 
case of need, when it returned from the 
Standing Committee, and that then what- 
ever was requisite could be stated with 
regard to the principles and matter of 
the Bill, as showing that it still required 
the revision of a Committee of the Whole 
House. He did not wish to convey to 
hon. Members the idea that anything he 
had stated or anything that the Govern- 
ment had thought could in the slightest 
degree bind the House; but, at the same 
time, it might be right that they, like 
others, should put their own construction 
on the discussion of the proceedings that 
took place in the autumn. With reference 
to what then took place, he at that time 
frankly admitted that there might be 
cases where the operation of the Stand- 
ing Committee might have broken down, 
and been so insufficient that a reference 
to a Committee of the Whole House of 
the entire Bill would be necessary. But 
there arose this question—that there 
might be, in a Bill generally fit to be 
disposed of by a Standing Committee, 
special and important clauses which ought 
not to be exempted from consideration 
in a Committee of the Whole House. 
Therefore, he frankly stated in the 
Autumn Session, and it was generally 
admitted by the House, that it would 
very probably happen that there would 
be particular clauses for which it might 
be right to re-commit a Bill, even when 
a Standing Committee had performed its 
duties in the most satisfactory manner, 
not because the Standing Committee had 
failed, but because the weight, character, 
and importance of the clauses might be 
such that they ought on no account to 
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be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
Committee of the Whole House. He, 
for one, was not prepared to assent to 
the contention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had spoken last—namely, that 
the debate on the reference of a Bill to 
the Standing Committee amounted to a 
renewal of the debate on the second 
reading. It might be alleged with truth 
that now the House had, on an ordinary 
Bill, an opportunity of discussing it twice 
before it went into Committee of the 
Whole House ; but it was also true that 
the House had an opportunity—it had 
not chosen to make an opportunity—of 
debating the Bill twice on its principle 
and details before referring it to a Select 
Committee. And the analogy of the case 
was with reference to a Select Commit- 
tee, because it was when the Bill came 
back from the Standing Committee that 
the House would have to consider whe- 
ther it required a reference to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House ; and, if so, 
it would be in a position to debate the 
principles and details upon the Motion 
for the re-committal. Therefore, it was 
quite clear that the debate now in hand 
ought to be regulated—he would not 
say by the Rules, but he might say by 
the same usage as, he believed, had 
traditionally prevailed in the House 
when it had been moved to refer a Bill, 
after the second reading, .to a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, the dis- 
tinction which had been drawn by the 
right hon. Gentleman between a Bill 
that went to the Committee of the Whole 
House and one that was referred to a 
Select Committee in regard to the op- 
portunities of debate that were afforded 
was a correct and just distinction; but 
the Prime Minister had not pointed out 
the reason for it, which was that, under 
the old practice, when a Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee, there was no dis- 
cussion of its principles and details on 
the Motion that it be so committed, 
because the House had a subsequent 
opportunity of discussing those prin- 
ciples and details on the Motion that the 
Bill be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House after it returned from the 
Select Committee. Under the New Rules, 
however, when a Bill was referred to a 
Standing Committee, the stage of a 
reference to a Committee of the Whole 
House was expressly abolished. In these 
circumstances, the reason on which the 
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Prime Minister relied was cut from 
under his feet. Having had two oppor- 
tunities hitherto of discussing the prin- 
ciple of a Bill, he did not think the House 
ought now to be deprived of its right in 
that respect. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON rose to 
Order. He wished to know what Ques- 
tion was before the House. He under- 
stood that a point of Order had been 
raised, and that Mr. Speaker had decided 
it, and, therefore, that it could not be 
further discussed. 

Mr. ONSLOW also rose to Order. If 
the Prime Minister made a lengthened 
speech, had not hon. Members a right 
to reply to it? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that he had 
no desire to go one step beyond the point 
under discussion. He should like to ask 
Mr. Speaker whether it was not com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move to 
add, at the end of the Attorney General’s 
Motion, the words—‘‘ Except any parti- 
cular clauses of the Criminal Code Pro- 
cedure Bill.” 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member is so novel 
that I cannot give an affirmative answer. 
I never heard of a Bill being referred to 
a Select Committee in part only. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, those who sat in that part of the 
House were under the impression that 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling was directly con- 
trary to what fell from the Prime 
Minister in his speech. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have endeavoured, 
according to the best of my ability, to 
state what I believe to be the proper 
construction of the New Rules. I cannot 
withdraw from the ruling I have laid 
down without special instructions from 
the House. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the observation he made—with 
the deepest possible respect for the 
Chair—was that those who sat near 
him were under the impression that 
Mr. Speaker’s ruling was directly con- 
trary to what had fallen from the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order. He 
wished to know whether, the noble Lord 
having already spoken on this point, 
it was competent for him again to speak 
in reference to it ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the noble Lord 
raises some new point he will be in 
Order ; but otherwise he will not. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he had not spoken. He had ven- 
tured to put two questions to Mr. Speaker 
on a point of Order; but that, he appre- 
hended, did not preclude him from re- 
plying to the speech of the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY rose to 
Order. The noble Lord had distinctly 
admitted that he was going to refer to a 
point of Order which had already been 
decided by the Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the question pro- 
posed to be put by the noble Lord on a 
point of Order cannot be made plain 
without a reference to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, then, perhaps, the 
House may be disposed to give the noble 
Lord some indulgence. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to know whether he was right 
in interpreting the Speaker’s ruling to 
be that, on the Motion that the Speaker 
do leave the Chair, and that the House 
do go into Committee upon any ordinary 
Bill, it was not within the competence 
of any hon. Member to discuss the prin- 
ciples and the details of such Bill? 

Mr. SPEAKER: In replying to the 
question of the hon. Member for Guild- 
ford I stated precisely the reverse. 

Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR rose to Order. 
He wished to know whether, in the 
event of the Attorney General’s Motion 
being carried, he should be in Order in 
moving that certain clauses of the Bill 

roposed to be referred to the Standing 
Committee should be excepted ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the Motion of the 
Attorney General is carried, that will be 
conclusive of the matter. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 98; 
Noes 27: Majority 71.—(Div. List, 
No. 59.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) moved— 

“That it be an Instruction to the said 
Committee that they have power to consolidate 
the said Bills into one Bill.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the said 
Committee that they have power to consolidate 
the said Bills into one Bill.”—(Mr. Attorney 
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Mr. GRANTHAM inquired how this 
was to be done, and whether the Com- 
mittee would be bound to consolidate 
the Bills? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that the Motion 
only gave the Committee power to con- 
solidate them, which they could exercise 
at their discretion. 

Mr. PARNELL had little doubt that 
the Motion, if agreed to, would be taken 
by the Committee as authoritative, and 
that they would feel bound to con- 
solidate the Bills. He thought that 
coupling the two Bills together would 
be likely to delay both. One Bill—that 
relating to appeals—was of a non-con- 
tentious character, while the other was 
highly contentious. It was most unde- 
sirable that the passing of the Appeal 
Bill, which would not give rise to 
lengthy discussion, should be imperilled 
by its incorporation with the other Bill. 
Therefore, he suggested that the House 
should not pass the Motion, in order 
that it should be left to the discretion 
- the Committee to act as they thought 

est. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET wished to move 
that it should be an Instruction to the 
Committee to consider the feasibility of 
making the Bill harmonize with the 
spirit and the letter of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1879. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would point out 
to the hon. Member that it is competent 
to the Committee to do as he desires 
withoutInstruction. It would be against 
the Rules of the House to instruct the 
Committee in the manner proposed. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, as that was 
thecase, he was, of course, prevented from 
moving; but he would draw the par- 
ticular attention of the Attorney General 
to the point, with a view to the matter 
receiving his consideration. An enor- 
mous part of the Criminal Law was dealt 
with by the Summary Jurisdiction Act ; 
and it was of the highest importance that 
any further alteration of the law should 
be in strict harmony and accord, not only 
with the letter, but the spirit of that 
Act. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL wished 
to know whether it would not be pos- 
sible, in order to meet the suggestion 
of the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Par- 
nell), to pass the Criminal ‘Appeal Bill, 
and then consolidate the provisions ofthat 
Bill in the new Criminal! Procedure Bill. 
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The Criminal Procedure Bill was not a 
complete Code, because there was at least 
one subject—public prosecutions—with 
which it did not deal. The Judges had 
spoken of the institution of a Public 
Prosecutor as a failure. It was a matter 
of great importance, and he hoped the 
Attorney General would take care that 
the question of public prosecutions 
should be adequately dealt with. He 
had a Motion on the Paper to make it an 
Instruction to the Committee to take this 
matter into consideration, which, if in 
Order, he should wish to move. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Motion of the 
hon. Member would be distinctly out of 
Order, because the Committee is compe- 
tent to consider the matter without In- 
struction. 

Mr. WARTON wished to know whe- 
ther, as the Committees on the Criminal 
Appeal Bill and the Criminal Code Bill 
were differently constituted, it would be 
possible to consolidate the two mea- 
sures. 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is competent for 
the House to give power to the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 67 ; Noes 
17: Majority 50.—(Div. List, No. 60.) 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS BILL. 
(Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
John Holms.) 


[BILL 3.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in rising to 


move that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, that he need not make many 
remarks upon the second and third parts 
of the Bill, which referred to the regis- 
tration of designs and trade marks. 
Those parts contained provisions that 
involved details of importance ; but still 
they were details, and did not raise any 
question of principle. Speaking gene- 
rally, the discussion on those parts of 
the Bill might be better taken in the 
Grand Committee than they could be in 
the House. With regard to designs, he 
might mention that there were six Acts 
which the Bill proposed to consolidate ; 
of these the two principal ones were 40 
years old; and there had arisen under 
them a number of little questions which 
it was desirable to settle. According to 
the present law, there was a two-fold 
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classification of designs, as ‘‘orna- 
mental”? or ‘‘useful;” and the latter 
classification had been largely used in 
order to obtain what might be called a 
cheap patent, because under this pro- 
vision a mechanical invention could be 
registered for a period of one year’s 
provisional, and three years’ complete 
registration, for a sum of £10. Prac- 
tically, registration under these provi- 
sions constituted a patent for four years 
for the sum of £10; but as this Bill, in 
the changes it would effect in the Patent 
Law, would now give to an inventor a 
patent for four years for £4, it did not 
appear to be desirable any longer to 
keep up this distinction. Accordingly, 
it was proposed in the Bill to have one 
classification of any novel design. At 
present there were provisional and com- 
plete specifications. The object of pro- 
visional specification was to enable a 
novel design to be submitted to buyers 
to see whether it was saleable before 
the inventor proceeded to complete re- 
gistration. That arrangement had not 
worked well, and it was thought it would 
be better and simpler to allow the owner 
of the original design to leave at the 
office, not, as now required, an exact 
copy of the design, but a representation 
of it sufficient to identify it. Upon that 
being left at the office complete regis- 
tration would be granted if the design 
were original. It therefore seemed to 
be unnecessary to continue the granting 
of provisional registration. The present 
term of the registration varied from nine 
months to three years, and the Bill pro- 
posed a uniform term of four years. The 
largest number of designs were in the 
cotton printing trade, and the manufac- 
turers complained that the present term 
of three years was rather too short ; and 
four years appeared to be a satisfactory 
average term. With regard to fees, no 
mention was made in the Bill; but at 
present the fees varied from ls. to 20s. 
for each specification. It was proposed 
to reduce them to two fees—one 1s., and 
the other not exceeding 10s. There 
would be a branch office for regis- 
tration at Manchester, where a large 
number of designs were registered. 
In the present arrangement there was 
a class for sculpture, which would be 
abolished. Only three objects a-year 
had been registered in it on the average 
of the last five or six years; and on 
conferring with leading sculptors he 
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found that they did not value the ar- 
rangement at all. The alterations as to 
trade-marks would be still fewer. The 
Acts affecting them were more recent, 
the principal one being passed in 1875. 
The principal change was in the defini- 
tion of trade-mark, which would be 
considerably extended so as to include, 
for instance, a fancy word, and also 
brands such as were used in the tobacco 
and cigar trades. Power was taken 
to clear the register of complications 
resulting from trade-marks that had not 
been proceeded with. A proposal had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) to give 
to trade-marks indefeasible registration 
after five years. At present registration 
of a trade-mark was primd facte evidence 
of the exclusive right of the owner to the 
user, and after five years it was to be 
conclusive evidence; but the Court had 
held that it might still be attacked on 
the ground that the original registration 
was illegal or improper, and that the 
Registrar might have passed the mark per 
incurtam, or through negligence or fraud. 
The hon. Member proposed that five 
years should give an indefeasible right. 
He was unable to agree to that, be- 
cause, either by negligence or collusion, 
a trade-mark which was at present the 
common property of a whole trade 
might get upon the register, and be 
attributed to a particular person. He 
might not use it or call attention to the 
fact. His competitors in the trade might 
not be aware of it ; and it would be very 
hard if, after waiting silent for five 
years, he should then be able to assert 
an exclusive right to what hitherto had 
been a universal property. He now came 
tothe most important and most interest- 
ing provisions of the Bill—those, namely, 
which related to the Law of Patents. 
He did not think it necessary to argue 
at any length in favour of a Patent 
Law; but he might remark that in recent 
years there had been a very great change 
of opinion on this subject. In the year 
1865, when a Commission was appointed 
to examine the question, there was a 
strong feeling against granting mono- 
poly rights to inventors, and the Com- 
missioners were evidently impressed with 
the objections then urged; but most 
people now held that some sufficient and 
adequate reward should be assured to 
the inventor by means of a temporary 
monopoly. The country benefited by 
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invention, and everything that stimu- 
lated invention was, therefore, advan- 
tageous to thecommunity. No one had 
put the case for the Patent Laws more 
strongly than Sir Frederick Bramwell. 
That gentleman had pointed out, in a 
valuable Paper read before the Society of 
Arts, that most inventions were made by 
poor men, and by outsiders to the trade to 
which their inventions applied, and that 
inventors were not usually in a position 
to work their inventions, but had to take 
them to manufacturers and capitalists, 
who had the means and appliances for 
working them. If there were no patents 
the tendency of the manufacturers would 
be to let well alone, and they would 
not take the risk or cost of the changes 
involved in making improvements, ex- 
cept under the fear of competition or 
with the assurance of a satisfactory 
profit. So far from patents acting in 
restraint of trade they really developed 
it. Sir Charles Siemens had said, on 
one occasion, that he was so convinced 
of the fact that the Patent Law led 
to the development of trade that if a 
patent were found lying in a gutter, it 
would be in the interest of the State to 
take it up and assign an owner to it in 
order that it might be worked. At any 
rate, it could not be said that patents 
barred the way to other inventions. 
The first patent sewing machine, for 
instance, was immediately followed by 
a score of others; the Bessemer furnace 
had been the subject of several patents 
that would otherwise have never been 
heard of, while the discoveries of Edison 
and Swann had developed an extra- 
ordinary and unexpected amount of in- 
ventive talent. ‘The late Master of 
the Rolls, whose death all deplored, 
and from whom he received great as- 
sistance in framing this measure, had 
told him that he never knew a bad 
invention stand in the way of other 
discoveries. A good invention might 
now and then retard subsequent dis- 
covery; but the provisions of the Bill 
with respect to compulsory licences 
would effectually remove the chief in- 
convenience that was now the subject 
of complaint. He might proceed, then, 
on the assumption that the House would 
grant the necessity of a Patent Law, 
and would pass to the objects the at- 
tainment of which was specially de- 
sirable. The objects of a good Patent 
Law appeared to be four-fold. In the 
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first place, the protection granted should 
give adequate protection to the inventor 
without creating an undue monopoly 
In the second place, the cost of obtain- 
ing patents should not be so great as to 
put them out of the reach of any class 
of inventors; in the third place, the 
protection should be as real and effectual 
as possible; and, lastly, where litiga- 
tion was inevitable, it should be both 
cheap and efficient. As to the first of 
these objects, the Bill did not make any 
change in the duration of patents; but 
an important change was proposed with 
regard to the extension of patents. The 
Commissioners of 1865 wereunanimously 
in favour of the existing term of 14 years, 
which was also about the average term 
in foreign countries. In most foreign 
countries there was a classification of 
patents, and they were granted in 
France for 5, 10, and 15 years; in Rus- 
sia, for 8, 5, and 10 years; in Italy 
and Austria, for terms varying from 1 
to 15 years; in Spain, for 5, 10, and 20 
years ; in the United States, for 17 years; 
and in Germany, for 15 years. In all 
these cases the patent expired with the 
earliest of any foreign patents for the 
same invention ; but in the present Bill 
he had repealed this provision, and the 
term of 14 years was independent of 
the duration of foreign patents. All 
things considered, it was best for the 
interests of the English manufacturer to 
tempt him to take whatever protection 
the foreign laws afforded him, and not 
to prevent him from doing so by making 
the term of his English patents con- 
ditional on the term of foreign patents. 
The term of 14 years was, of course, ar- 
bitrary; but it had existed since 1852, 
and he proposed to leave it unchanged. 
Changes, however, were introduced by 
the Bill in the extension of patents. At 
present the Privy Council decided every 
application for an extension upon certain 
rules which were practically laid down, 
although they did not exist in any legis- 
lative enactment. They considered, first, 
whether the inventor had made a suffi- 
cient profit from his business—that was 
to say, they took into account the profit 
he made in his business independently of 
any profit in his patents. That seemed 
to him altogether unfair. What was 
wanted was the securing of the reward 
for the invention. Another rule that 
had prevailed with the Privy Council 
was that where it was shown that the 
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inventor had made a sum of £10,000, 
in that case no application should be 
granted for the extension of a patent. 
That seemed to him an arbitrary rule, 
for while a sum of £10,000 would be an 
enormous profit, say in the case of the 
invention of a window-fastener, it would 
be an insufficient reward for such an in- 
vention as that of Bessemer, who had 
revolutionized the whole iron industry. 
Under these circumstances, he proposed 
to introduce in Sub-section 4 of Clause 
25 a provision which should be a direc- 
tion to the Judicial Committee to the 
effect that they should have regard to 
the nature and merits of the invention 
in relation to the public, to the profits 
made by the patentee as such, and 
not by the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness, and to all the circumstances of 
the case; and he hoped this would 
meet the complaints which seemed to 
him to have some foundation in regard 
to this matter. He came now to the 
most important question of all — the 
question of fees. They had not in- 
terfered in this Bill with the amount of 
the second and third payments now 
demanded by law; but they had de- 
ferred the second payment until the 
fourth year, giving one year longer. 
They had extended the term of pro- 
visional protection from a nominal six 
months, though practically only four, to 
12, and in some cases to 15 months. 
They had reduced the fee for provisional 
protection from £5 to £1, and the first 
payment for a patent from £20 to £3. 
The total reduction was from £25 to £4, 
for which sum an inventor might get a 
patent good for four years. Adding to 
that the second and third payments, 
£154 was the total sum for which an in- 
ventor could get a patent for 14 years. 
Before 1852 the fees were £300. Since 
then they were reduced to £175. In 
Lord Cairns’s Bill, in 1878, no alteration 
of fees was proposed ; in the Bill of Sir 
John Holker, in 1877, tho first payment 
was reduced to £12 10s., the second pay- 
ment was increased to £55, and the third 
to £110—total of £177 10s. Now, what 
would be the cost of these proposals to 
the Exchequer? In 1882 there were 
6,241 applications for patents ; the total 
receipts were £202,000, and the expen- 
diture £40,000. In 1884 he estimated 
that the number of applications would 
be increased by nearly 50 per cent; on 
that estimate the number of applications 
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would be 9,000, and the total receipts 
would be £62,400. The reason why the 
receipts would fall off so much was that 
they would get no second payments 
that year, having postponed them for 
four years instead of three. There would 
be an illustrated journal ; and as better 
indexes and other improvements would 
be made, the expense to the Exche- 
quer was estimated at £60,000, and 
the present profit to the Exchequer, 
supposing the applications increased 
50 per cent, would be reduced from 
£160,000 to £2,000, which was really 
no margin at all. For 1885 the re- 
ceipts were estimated at £122,000, and 
the loss of income would be reduced 
to £80,000. In 1890 the loss of in- 
come, he estimated, would be only 
£40,000—that was to say, the receipts 
would have increased to £160,000; but 
whether they should still be taking the 
same fees in 1890 was a question on 
which he offered no confident opinion. 
The immediate effect of the Bill would 
be to give a very large boon to the 
inventor, and practically to make the 
Patent Office, instead of yielding a large 
revenue to the State, yield no revenue 
at all. After consultation with his Col-. 
leagues, and especially with the Trea- 
sury, he made these proposals, he must 
frankly say, as the best it was in his 
power to make ; and he could not under- 
take to accept, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, any Amendment which, at the pre- 
sent time, would lay a heavier burden 
upon the Exchequer. He noticed that 
the Amendment on the Paper in the name 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) had been withdrawn ; and he 
took that as an indication that his hon. 
Friend would not press it so as to en- 
danger the passing of the Bill. He was 
quite prepared to admit that there was 
a great deal to be said against large 
payments; but the change proposed in the 
Bill was so great, and the benefits con- 
ferred so large, that he thought his hon. 
Friend had acted wisely, and that the 
working classes generally would declare 
that what was offered should be taken 
without further delay, although with- 
out prejudice to future claims. The 
effect of the large payments at de- 
ferred periods had not, he thought, dis- 
couraged invention. He had no proof 
that they had. But he had no doubt 
that the first payments did discourage 
invention, and were an insurmountable 
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obstacle in the way of the poorest 
inventors. But when a poor inventor 
was able to get protection for £1 for 
12 months, and to obtain for £4 a 
patent good for four years, he was not 
likely to be discouraged. He did not 
believe that if there was a useful in- 
vention, persons would not be found in 
the course of four years to advance the 
necessary money for the other payments. 
On the other hand, those large deferred 
payments would have a useful effect in 
weeding out useless patents. The second 
payment killed two-thirds of all the 
patents, and the third payment killed 
19 per cent cf those left, leaving only 11 
per cent, which went on for 14 years. 
The fact was that a great number of 
patents had lived their lives by the end 
of four and seven years, and it was un- 
desirable that they should continue to 
stand in the way of other improvements. 
He had seen the English system con- 
trasted unfavourably with the American ; 
but he doubted whether the comparison 
was fair or complete. At all events, 
there was the curious fact that foreigners 
had recourse to English Patent Law in 
remarkable preference tothat of America. 
He found that in 1882, in the United 
States, out of 16,584 patents 995 were 
foreign, or only 6 per cent; but in the 
United Kingdom out of 5,751 patents 
2,139 were foreign, or 37 per cent. The 
conclusion he drew from this was, that 
those foreigners who took advantage of 
our despised law did not think it worth 
their while to take advantage of the 
American Patent Laws. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman knew how many 
of these foreign patents were American ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he could 
not at that moment answer; but a very 
large proportion came from the Continent, 
chiefly from Germany and France. In 
connection with the question of the cost 
of patents, it had been pointed ont that 
the charges of the patent agents were 
often more considerable than the fees; 
and, accordingly, in the present Bill an 
attempt had been made ‘to simplify 
procedure, and thereby lessen this cost. 
At present no less than seven personal 
applications had to be made at the Pa- 
tent Office to secure a patent ; but under 
the new Bill that number would be 
reduced to two, and forms would be 
provided at the post offices by which 
any inventor who could intelligibly de- 
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scribe his invention would be able to 
transmit his application for a patent by 
post, without being compelled to leave 
his work if he were a working man. 
There would be a £1 stamp on the ap- 
plication for provisional protection, and 
a £3 stamp on the application for a 
patent. These were the arrangements 
of the Bill with regard to fees; and he 
had only now to add, in reference 
to this part of the subject, that pro- 
vision had been made for altering and 
reducing the fees with the consent 
of the Treasury if it should appear 
advisable. Under the present law the 
fees were statutory, and could not be 
altered without fresh legislation. He 
went on to consider the third object 
of a good Patent Law—namely, the 
security which a patent should afford 
to its owner. In reference to this, he 
had considered, in framing the Bill, 
how far it would be possible to insti- 
tute an examination into the novelty 
of the alleged invention before the patent 
was granted. There were, however, many 
difficulties in the way of such an exami- 
nation. If it was to be effective it must 
be an examination in every case, and it 
must be conducted by the most ex- 
perienced persons, because it frequently 
happened that valuable patents had been 
partly anticipated, and nobody but the 
most practised experts could decide on 
their validity. He might instance the 
cases of ‘‘ Bessemer’s furnace” and 
“ Betts’s capsules ’’—cases in which the 
differences between those and previous 
patents appeared to be slight, but where 
the patents were, after litigation, pro- 
perly upheld. The expense of such an 
examination would be enormous, for it 
would be necessary to supply the in- 
vestigators with the evidence of the most 
skilled persons, and in this fact was to 
be found the explanation of the costli- 
ness of patent litigation. The interests 
involved were often vast, and the sub- 
ject-matter of a highly complicated cha- 
racter. The examination, therefore, for 
novelty, ifit was to be adequate, would 
practically involve a costly litigation in 
every case, instead of in the few cases in 
which it now happened. If they gave 
up the idea of a thorough investigation 
they must necessarily have a perfunctory 
one, with all its unsatisfactory results. 
This was the experience of the American 
system, to which he had already referred. 
They had in the United States more 
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than 100 Examiners; and yet it was 
stated in The Engineer, in an article on 
this question, that— 

“Not a week passes in which the Examiners 
do not pass old inventions as if they were 
new. A very clever American writer, some 
time since, devoted a paper to a single subject— 
namely, the incompetence of the Examiners in 
one department alone—clock and watch-making ; 
and he published a stupendous list of American 
patents, every one of which had been antici- 
pated.”’ 

But this was not the worst result to be 
anticipated. If the examinations were 
lax, and allowed inventions to pass which 
had been anticipated, the harm done 
would not be very great ; but what was 
to be feared was that the Examiners 
would reject inventions which ought to 
be the subject of a patent. They might 
stifle the inventive genius of the country 
in accordance with the crotchets of a few 
permanent officials, or they might even, 
as he understood had actually been the 
case in the United States, make the 
grant of a patent dependent on the voice 
of persons who might be accessible to 
interested motives. He was convinced 
that the inventors of the country would 
never accept any system which left them 
absolutely at the mercy of a select class 
of official Examiners. But it had been 
suggested that the result of such an 
examination should be endorsed upon 
the patent, but should not prevent the 
patentee from proceeding at his own 
risk. This would practically come to 
the same thing as the rejection of the 
patent, as no manufacturer would deal 
with a patent so endorsed. Again, it 
had been suggested that such result of 
the examination should not be endorsed 
on the patent, but should be privately 
communicated to the inventor. That 
was a proposal of a very specious cha- 
racter; but there were serious objections 
to it. In the first place, the examina- 
tions must necessarily be confined to 
previous specifications, and would not 
include the cases in which the invention 
had been anticipated, though it had not 
ben previously patented. Then it must 
not be forgotten that the examination 
suggested could be far better made by 
the inventor himself, who could tell much 
better where to put his finger on pre- 
vious specifications affecting his own than 
any other person. Lastly, he did not 
see why the Government should make 
an exception in favour of the inventor, 
as compared with every other per- 
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son, and exercise a paternal care for 
him, and assist him in his own busi- 
ness, taking upon themselves, in fact, 
the duties of a patent agent. Sir James 
Stephen suggested that to do so would 
be very much the same as for a Court 
of Justice to advise a suitor whether 
or not he had a good cause of action. 
But the Government would give the in- 
ventor every faculty in prosecuting his 
search, although they could not take 
upon themselves to make it for him. 
The examination under the Bill would 
be confined to seeing that the invention 
was a proper subject for a patent, and 
that the description was sufficient and 
accurate, and that thecomplete and provi- 
sional specification substantially agreed. 
The last object they had in view was to 
cheapen and render more satisfactory 
the process of litigation where it had to 
be resorted to. Proposals had been made 
at different times that a special Judge 
should be appointed for the administra- 
tion of the Patent Law ; but he thought 
the whole tendency of public opinion 
was against the appointment of special 
Judges, and, under those circumstances, 
no proposal of that sort was made in 
the Bill. He believed, however, it was 
almost certain that patent cases would 
be put into a separate list, and that the 
Judges who felt themselves best quali- 
fied to deal with them would probably 
select that list and hear the cases. A 
complaint was made of the present sys- 
tem that under it a case had to be 
brought before a Judge who had to be 
taught in open Court by counsel, often 
as ignorant as himself, the technical 
merits of the subject. To meet this 
objection he proposed that either the 
Court itself or either of the parties 
without the Court should have the 
right of claiming that an Assessor 
should be appointed to assist the Judge. 
The Assessor so appointed would be 
paid by the Government just as a 
Judge was paid. There was also a new 
provision as to disclaimer. Where no 
action was pending, and the patentee 
desired either to amend his specification 
or disclaim any part of it, he could do so 
by leave of the Law Officer. Where, 
however—and this was the new portion 
to which he called attention—an action 
was pending, they provided that the 
patentee could by leave of the Court 
disclaim, and that the action might still 
be continued; but it was provided, in 
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that case, that no damages should be ob- 
tained for any previous infringement of 
the patent, unless the inventor showed 
his original claim was made in good faith 
and with reasonable skill and knowledge. 
The principle of this provision was that 
the inventor whe knowingly or carelessly 
claimed bad matter was not an object of 
sympathy. On theotherhand, aninfringer 
who knowingly infringed the good and 
valid part of a patent because he had 
discovered some portion, perhaps unim- 
portant, which was bad or invalid, was not 
entitled to sympathy or protection ; and, 
accordingly, he had provided that while, 
in the first case, the inventor would 
lose the advantage of his patent until 
he had amended his claim, in the second 
case the infringer might be made to 
suffer and pay damages for his in- 
fringement without benefiting by the 
technical defects or misdescription of 
the patentee. The next point was the 
question of licensing. Their position 
was that, while the inventor was entitled 
to a reward, he was not entitled to any- 
thing in the nature of unreasonable 
monopoly; and it had been pointed out, 
especially in an interesting Memorial 
presented on behalf of the chemical in- 
dustry, that under the present law it 
would have been possible, for instance, 
for the German inventor of the hot- 
blast furnace, if he had chosen to refuse 
a licence in England, to have des- 
troyed almost the whole iron industry in 
this country, and to have carried the 
business bodily over to Germany. Al- 
though that did not happen in the case 
of the hot-blast industry, it had actually 
happened in the manufacture of artificial 
colours connected with the coal products, 
and the whole of that had gone to Ger- 
many, because the patentees would not 
grant a licence in this country. In this 
and similar matters the patentee was 
only the first discoverer. Others were 
working on the same lines, and it was 
only a question of time which would 
arrive first at a satisfactory result. It 
was all very well to reward the first in- 
ventor; but it was not necessary nor 
just to give to the first inventor an 
absolute right of monopoly, which might 
be used for purposes of extortion, or to 
the injury of the country which granted 
these rewards for invention. Accord- 
ingly they had putin the Bill—Clause 22 
—that where the patentee had been 
shown to have refused to grant a licence 
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on reasonable terms, and that, as a con- 
sequence of such refusal, the patent was 
not being worked in the United King- 
dom, or the reasonable requirements of 
the public in regard to the invention 
could not be supplied, or that any per- 
sons were prevented from working other 
inventions to the best advantage— 

“The Board of Trade may order the patentee 
to grant a licence on such terms as, having re- 
gard to the nature of the invention and the cir- 
cumstances of the case, the Board of Trade may 
deem to be just.’”’ 


Besides these, there were a number of 
minor provisions in the Bill. As regarded 
the Patent Museum, they proposed that 
it should be transferred to the Science 
and Art Department, with a power to 
demand from any inventor a model of 
his invention, paying a fair sum as the 
cost of such model. They proposed that 
an illustrated journal of inventions should 
be published by the Patent Office, con- 
taining not only a drawing of the chief 
inventions, but also a report of patent 
actions, and other matters specially 
interesting to patentees. They proposed 
a penalty for the use of the Royal Arms 
without a licence, because of the abuse 
of the Royal Arms in the case of certain 
patent agents, owing to which, in a great 
number of cases, inventors had been de- 
ceived by thinking they had been attend- 
ing a Public Office, while all the time 
they had been incurring heavy charges 
in the private office of a professional 
person. He would only say, in con- 
clusion, that the Bill proceeded upon 
the assumption that an inventor was 
a person to be encouraged, and not 
repressed, for he was a creator of trade; 
and, accordingly, they desired in every 
way in their power to stimulate his 
inventive capacity and the capacity of 
others similarly situated. The object 
was one in which he took a deep inte- 
rest, having had some experience of 
patents, and knowing the obstacles in the 
way of inventors. He had observed that 
his own borough, in proportion to popu- 
lation, was the most inventive place in 
the United Kingdom. But the matter 
was not of interest to himself alone, or 
the borough which he represented ; it 
was a matter of general interest and 
importance. There was no article which 
we used, there was nothing connected 
with the necessities of our life, or that 
contributed to the health or happiness, 
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not, at some time or other, been the sub- 
ject of a patentable invention; and, 
accordingly, he would be very glad 
indeed if, with the assistance of the 
House, he was able to do anything to 
stimulate the inventive capacity of the 
people, and to add in that way to the 
resources and the prosperity of the coun- 
try. He begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Ir. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had correctly described 
his motive in withdrawing the Amend- 
ment which he had on the Paper up to 
the last day or two. He felt that to 
press that Amendment to its just con- 
clusion would be to imperil the Bill; and 
as he recognized much that was good in 
the measure he was very unwilling to 
move its rejection on the second reading. 
Still, he was not without hope of getting 
some amendment in the Grand Com- 
mittee, notwithstanding what the right 
hon. Gentleman said about the deter- 
mination of the Government. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the advance he had made in this 
matter, which, he dared say, was the 
result of the communications he had 
alluded to with Sir George Jessel, be- 
cause both the Bill and the speech they 
had just heard were far more liberal 
than he (Mr. Anderson) had been led to 
expect from the speech of two years ago. 
He thought some of the changes pro- 
posed were excellent. Hedid not know 
that, to a large extent, it would be pos- 
sible for inventors to do without the 
patent agent; but it was, at least, a 
very considerable thing that applications 
might be made by post, and on a very 
small number of forms. The extension 
of provisional protection, he thought, 
was also an exceedingly good provision. 
It had long been asked for, and they 
were glad to see it. As regarded the 
obligation to licence, there was a good 
deal to be said on both sides of that 
question. It might be said that the 
capitalist would not be likely to buy an 
invention, or to assist a poor man in 
taking out a patent, if he were not 
afterwards to be allowed to do what he 
pleased with it. The other side said 
that when the public gave a monopoly it 
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but one held with fair consideration to- 
wards the public, and therefore giving 
the public a reasonable use of it. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to one im- 
portant case, and he could mention an- 
other, which was well known to the hon. 
Member for Dumbarton (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
—namely, the manufacture of alizarine, 
a licence for which the Germans refused 
to grant to this country, in orderthat they 
might keep the monopoly in their own 
hands. He said that, upon the whole, the 
balance of opinion was in favour of com- 
pulsory licences. There was one very 
great change in the Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave now, but which he 
had spoken against two years ago; and 
that was, taking away the management 
of the Office from the Law Officers. He 
(Mr. Anderson) had proposed at that 
time that it should be in the hands of 
three Commissioners. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
never defended the management of the 
Office by the Law Officers, because} the 
Law Officers never had managed it. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, everything 
was appealed to them. They were the 
Commissioners under the Act. Whe- 
ther the Law Officers managed or mis- 
managed the Office, the 1izht hon. Gen- 
tleman now proposed not to adopt his 
suggestion that there should be three 
Commissioners, but to put it into the 
hands of one Controller. That was 
meeting them half-way. He himself 
thought the three Commissioners would 
be better, because he looked forward to 
three Commissioners sitting on an appeal 
against the decision of one; but he was 
quite ready to accept the Controller. 
As regarded the duration of 14 years, 
he was not at all satisfied with the 
absence of any extension. He thought 
an extension to 21 years would be a 
suitable thing. That there ought to 
be extension was conceded by the late 
Government, because by the Bill of 1879, 
introduced by Sir John Holker, and 
which the right hon. Gentleman had not 
alluded to, it was proposed to extend the 
time to 21 years, and make a consider- 
able reduction in the initial fees. But 
he would be quite ready to accept, as a 
compromise, an extension to 17 years, 
which was the period in force in America, 
and which had been proposed by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir John Lubbock) and 
by the Society of Arts. He should cer- 
tainly endeavour to get the limit ex- 
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tended in the Grand Committee from 14 
to 17 years. The right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt a good deal upon the facility of 
extension through the Privy Council. 
He (Mr. Anderson) thought it would 
be far better to give the power of ex- 
tension either to the Controller, the 
Board of Trade, or the Law Officers, rather 
than perpetuate the present clumsy mode 
of appealing to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. That continuation 
he considered thoroughly bad; its cha- 
racteristics were circumlocution and costs. 
He knew of a case where even a claim 
for extension, that was not opposed, cost 
£800. In America the Commissioners 
could extend ; he would propose to give 
that power to the Board of Trade. 
As to what was said with respect to in- 
quiries for novelty by the Examiners he 
did not altogether agree; but he would 
have opposed any such system as that of 
giving the Examiners the power of veto 
on the question of novelty. He was also 
opposed to the American system of en- 
dorsing on the patent any objections 
which the Examiners found. He thought 
the duty of Examiners ought to be to aid 
and assist the inventors by pointing out to 
them previous patents that might pre- 
judice the patent, but without any power 
of veto. He objected to the provision 
in Clause 5, that an inventor must state 
his whole claim at the very first, instead 
of being allowed to correct it in the final 
specification. Another thing that would 
be objected to was public inspection of 
the final specification before the patent 
was granted, as that was to invite op- 
position. He nowcame to the principal 
part of the Bill—namely, the fees. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
the payment of £50 in the third, or, as 
was now proposed, the fourth year of 
the invention, would kill off 70 per cent, 
or, in other words, a poor man was 
robbed of his invention if not able to 
perfect it within a period of four years. 
The same might be said of the payment 
of £100 after seven years, which killed 
off other 20 per cent ; and why, he asked, 
should so many be killed off? The fact 
that only 10 per cent of the patents lived 
for half the time for which the patents 
were granted was a proof that the sys- 
tem was bad. Killing off at seven years 
was simply robbing inventors, and, even 
for the country, was a short-sighted 
policy. The charges were too high, and 
they were faced by this fact, which the 
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right hon. Gentleman could not get over ciple stated in the Statute showing on 
in any way—that America granted for what grounds they might in future ask 
£7a Y assed for 17 years complete; and | 9 such reductions, otherwise he feared 
the Government were proposing, even the Board of Trade would never be 
now, to charge £154 for a patent for 14 | able to get the consent of the Treasury, 
years, which appeared to be extortionate. | because the Treasury was never very 
So far as the changes in fees went, they | anxious to give up anything in the 
were extremely good, being on the initial | shape of Revenue. The only defence 
stages, and would be an enormous boon | that was ever made for the high charges 
re peep clyiangd ary vAiaah pA be arnpagicoaplin gts oh phous 
little boon to inventors who looked for- | that the English patent covered as much 
ward to their inventions lasting for more ,as three or four American patents. 
than four years, or which failed to be | Probably there was some truth in that 
brought to a profitable use within that | under the old system; but by this pro- 
period. He quite admitted this question | posal it was not so, because the 31st 
had hitherto been a matter of revenue, | clause stipulated that the patent mgr | 
and, to a certain extent, it must be so | not cover more than one invention, an 
considered still ; but he was glad to hear | therefore, in future, it might take several 
the right hon. Gentleman state that if new patents to cover as much ground as 
they paid the costs of the Office, that | one old one; and, if that were so, where 
should be enough; but he could not was the reduction of fees? That was 
follow the right hon. Gentleman’s figures | why the Government should adopt the 
when he said that, by his proposed re- | same fees as were in force in America. 
duction from £175 to £154, the surplus | Then, again, if there was any surplus 
of £163,000 would be brought down to | from the fees, he thought it should not 
only £2,000. He had tested the figures | go into the Revenue, but should go to 
in every way he knew how, and could | provide for the erection of the new 
not make anything like that result out; Patent Office and Museum which the 
of them. It appeared to him that even | Bill proposed to give power to build. 
if there was not a single patent added | Then, with regard to the subsidiary 
to the many applications under this Bill | fees, which were left entirely in the 
as it stood, there would be in the first | hands of the Board of Trade, he thought 
year a surplus of £14,000, and in the | it would be well to have some stipula- 
second year of £70,000—that was sup- | tion that they should not be higher than 
posing that the costs did not increase. | at present, and the same observations ap- 
anid tho els Gabe Lateanes Ook Week | Seb he Gad ek oe ao, ortear ae 
of course, would take something off ; but | that question, as he thought it would be 
not so much as the right hon. Gentle- | better that the whole subject should be 
man said. The right hon. Gentleman | dealt with by the Grand Committee 
said he estimated an increase to 9,000} when the Bill was committed to them. 
applications, and increase of costs to| Mr. GREGORY said, he regretted 
£60,000; but when he came to test the | that the Bill did not go further than it 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures he could | did in the direction of the recommenda- 
make nothing of them, because in the| tions contained in the Report of the 
first year it appeared to him there | Committee which inquired into the sub- 
would be a surplus of £57,000, and | ject of the Patent Laws, and of which 
in the second and subsequent years a/| he had the honour to bea Member. The 
surplus of £113,000. These figures, | President of the Board of Trade had ex- 
however, could not very easily be dealt | pressed his regret that he had been un- 
with in the House, and must be left for | able to go further, and he had pointed out 
the Grand Committee; and he should | the difficulties which stood in the way of 
like to see the figures on which the/| doing so. He (Mr. Gregory) fully ad- 
right hon. Gentleman based his calcula- | mitted the difficulties of the case. aa 
tions before dealing with them. The} when monopolies were granted to indi- 
right hon. Gentleman told them that the | viduals by the State it was bound to see 
mtg ol Trade pg er the or thes they yet not ae es extended, 
wi e consent of the Treasury; but| and were only granted under proper 
he should like to see some guiding prin- conditions. The Committee desired, as 
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far as they could, to limit the creation 
of these monopolies; but, to his mind, the 
Bill failed somewhat in that direction. 
The only matter to be inquired into on 
the grant of a patent was to be whe- 
ther the invention was a subject-matter 
for a patent. He did not know what 
was meant by that. It might be some- 
thing, or it might be nothing. In his opi- 
nion, it was very desirable that, at all 
events, the Examiner, acting upon his own 
knowledge and experience, should point 
out to an applicant any deficiencies that 
occurred to him in the utility and novelty 
of such invention, and the patentee would 
then proceed with it at his peril. They 
had it upon the evidence of Mr. Justice 
Grove that the multiplicity of small 
cote that were of no general utility 

ad been a serious impediment to scien- 
tific discovery and experiment. They 
wanted, as far as possible, to discou- 
rage frivolous patents and experiments 
which only wasted the time of men who 
would have been better employed in 
their legitimate business; but he feared 
that the Bill would rather tend to en- 
courage them by giving a reduction of 
fees and an extension of time. He did 
not say that he objected altogether to 
this; but they ought, at the same time, to 
see that these facilities did not enable a 
man to waste his own time and injure 
the public. He felt that stringent pro- 
visions should be laid down by the Exa- 
miner or the Controller for the conside- 
ration and prevention of frivolous inven- 
tions and schemes, which in themselves 
were of no public utility. He did not 
think the Government could have gone 
any further than they had done in the 
way of reducing fees. They gave abso- 
lute protection for £4 for a period of 
four years; and he thought that period 
would be ample, in the great majority of 
cases, to decide the utility of the patent. 
With reference to the question of licences, 
which was a very important one, he 
hoped that would have very careful con- 
sideration, because he felt that when 
they were granting patents that was the 
time when they should make terms with 
the patentee, and compel him, on rea- 
sonable terms, to grant licences. That 
was a point which he hoped at the 
proper time would be closely considered. 

Mr. BROADHURST said, that one 
remarkable feature in attempted Patent 
Law legislation was the extraordinary 
progress made in it by every Minister 
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year after year. Since the introduc- 
tion by the Attorney General of the 
Jate Government of his first Bill on the 
subject there had been a definite pro- 
gress in every measure; and, as far as 
he had followed the subject, that now 
before the House showed a marked 
advance on any which had preceded 
it. He much preferred the proposal 
of a Controller than a Board of Com- 
missioners, as had been suggested in 
some quarters of the House. The part 
of the Bill which interested him most 
was that which dealt with charges 
on patents; and he must say that he 
would have been much more satisfied 
with the Bill if it had given 14 years’ 
protection for £4 instead of only four 
years. He did not think they should 
seek to make a profit out of the men 
who, by their genius, were increasing the 
wealth of the country ten-fold. Indeed, 
he was not sure that the granting of 
pensions of £2,000 a-year would not be 
very much better bestowed upon many 
of their inventors than in certain other 
directions. The reduction in cost pro- 
posed, however, would meet with gene- 
ral approval. He sincerely believed the 
proposal of the Bill to give opportuni- 
ties to inventors to obtain patents with- 
out going through the Patent Office was 
an honest attempt to assist the working 
inventor. While he heartily supported 
the second reading, he reserved to him- 
self the right to propose Amendments 
in Committee, especially with regard to 
the financial portion of the Bill. 

Mr. JACKSON considered that some 
definition of the subject of a patent 
ought to have been inserted in the Bill. 
The right hon. Gentleman pointed out 
that the number of foreign applications 
in this country was very much larger 
than in America. But the fact was that 
foreigners who were not the original in- 
ventors might obtain patents in this 
country ; but in America it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the applicants 
should be the inventors. The proposal 
in the Bill that the applicant must be 
the first inventor was an improvement. 
In America the examination that was 
held resulted in the rejection of more 
than 30 per cent of the applications, 
and that was a conclusive proof that 
where there was a cheap system it was 
essential to have as complete an exami- 
nation as possible. Another very im- 
portant question was that of compul- 
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sory licences. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had pointed out two cases—those 
of the German hot-blast and of artificial 
colours—in both of which patents had 
been granted to foreigners; but licences 
were refused by them to have the 
patents worked in this country. It 
was quite right that power should 
be taken that the patents granted 
should be worked in this country. He 
did not think, however, that where a 
man had made some small improvement 
he should have power to call upon the 
inventor to grant him a licence. He 
approved the proposed alteration of the 
law, by which in future the applicant 
for a patent would be required to make 
a declaration that he was the first in- 
ventor. With regard to the question of 
fees, he thought nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the fee for the first 
year ; but when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee he hoped it would be possible to 
get the fee for the second and third year 
reduced one-half at least. In America 
the amount received from fees was about 
£170,000 a-year, which left a profit on 
the {working of the Office of £50,000 
a-year. He thought, therefore, that the 
figures given by the President of the 
Board of Trade as to the probable 
working of the fees would be found to 
be inaccurate. He commended the Bill, 
on the whole, as a good one, and as 
likely to give great satisfaction through- 
out the country. But there were points 
of importance which would require modi- 
fication before the measure could be en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman, not only 
upon the very lucid exposition he had 
given, but upon the great improvement 
whieh the Bill would effect in the law. 
He said this with some degree of pride, 
because he had the honour of presiding 
over the Committee to which the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
had alluded, and the recommendations 
of that Committee were in reality the 
substance of the Bill. The Committee 
were unanimous, except so far as those 
were concerned who were opposed to 
patents altogether; but that school was 
now defunct, and all acknowledged that 
there should be a Patent Law. He 
believed that the Bill would require 
amendment in the direction of giving 
early publicity to the claims of patentees. 
He did not think a system could be said 
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to be sound which enabled anyone who 
believed—or, perhaps, it should be said, 
who did not believe—that he had an in- 
vention, to go to the Patent Office and 
claim a monopoly. That was a point 
which would require careful examination 
in Committee. His right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
referred to the numerous improvements 
which were being made in regard to 
electric lighting. That matter now oo- 
cupied many minds; and it was, there- 
fore, of the utmost importance that each 
inventor should know as soon as possible 
what the others claimed. The recom- 
mendation of the Committee of 1871-2 
had been adopted in the Bill in respect 
to the power of granting licences. The 
instances in which the absence of such a 
power had proved mischievous might be 
multiplied to a great extent. One of the 
most important provisions in the Bill 
related to the appointment of Assessors 
to assist the Judges. The present Lord 
Chancellor had declared that the expert 
witnesses who appeared in patent trials 
were absolutely the masters of the Court, 
the suitors, and the jury. A suitor would 
sometimes give an expert a retainer, in 
order that he might not appear as a wit- 
ness against him; and there were even some 
witnesses of this class who would give 
an opinion precisely in accordance with 
the views of those who subponed them. 
The appointment of skilled Assessors 
would, however, provide a check to these 
lamentable abuses. The Board of Trade 
reserved to itself the power to vary the 
form contained in the Schedule. That, 
he thought, should not be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Trade, but should 
be dealt with by legislation. It might 
be worth while to consider whether the 
period of 15 years, which was adopted 
in nearly all Continental countries, might 
not be adopted in this country also; but 
this was one of those matters of detail 
which, he thought, might be safely left 
for the consideration of the Committee. 
The main principles of the Bill were ex- 
cellent. It appeared that the entire 
management of patents was to be in the 
hands of a Controller, and he supposed 
that this officer would be subject to the 
Board of Trade. He hoped that the 
power conferred on the Board of Trade 
would be actively exercised. He thought 
the greatest possible facility should be 
given to workmen to inspect patents in 
an Office which was at least as accessible 
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as tle present one; therefore, he hoped 
whatever might be done with regard to 
models, that the Patent Office would not 
be transferred to South Kensington. 
He did not attach much importance to 
the exhibition of models in museums, 
for if a man could not understand draw- 
ing he would not understand models. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
congratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade on 
the approximation he had made towards 
satisfying the public demand for altera- 
tions in the Patent Law, so as to give 
greater facilities to working men by 
lowering the cost of patents. The right 
hon. Gentleman had made certain caleu- 
lations of the effect which these changes 
would have on the Exchequer. The 
President of the Board of Trade had 
access to information on which to base his 
calculations which others not in his posi- 
tion could notcommand, and therefore, no 
doubt, his calculations were well founded; 
but he (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) thought it 
ought now to be recognized that the 
unappropriated surplus in the hands of 
the Commissioners of Patents was not 
a surplus upon which the taxpayers had 
a right to come. The patent fees did 
not constitute a source to which they 
should look for an increase of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He hoped that, whe- 
ther by appropriating the surplus in the 
hands of the Commissioners or other- 
wise, they would see in future years 
another reduction of the charges for 
patents. Nothing would satisfy the 
working classes, as all his communica- 
tions from them showed, but a reduction 
of the later as well as of the initial fees. 
It was said that the applications by 
foreigners for patents were fewer in 
America than in England. If in Eng- 
land the applications were more nume- 
rous, though the fees were higher, the 
reason must be that there was a better 
market for inventions, counteracting the 
deterrent effect of the higher fees. He 
noted with satisfaction that part of the 
Bill which dealt with trade marks, and 
also that the Bill made, so far as his 
present instructions went, a fairly satis- 
factory recognition of the claims of the 
Sheffield Cutlers’ Company, and of the 
public services by which that distin- 
guished Corporation had justified its 
ancient privileges. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY believed that 
the majority of the country was in favour 
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of the maintenance of the Patent Laws, 
though there were, no doubt, many per- 
sons whose opinions were entitled to 
respect who thought that a system of 
monopoly tended to check invention 
rather than to promote it, and that it 
was not the meritorious inventor who 
made the profits from an invention, but 
the fortunate person who bought it from 
the meritorious inventor. But there was 
a good deal more to be said upon the 
other side of the question than was 
supposed. He agreed that the general 
question as to the expediency of grant- 
ing patents was not, at the present mo- 
ment, a practical question; in the present 
state of opinion it was a question more 
fit for a debating society than for the 
House of Commons. But, assuming that 
Patent Laws ought to exist at all, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade had, 
on the whole, taken a right view of those 
laws, though he differed as to the ex- 
30 gan of those parts of the Bill which 

ad received commendation from pre- 
vious speakers. The principles of the 
Bill were, he thought, in the right di- 
rection, for they were the simplification 
of the procedure in obtaining patents, 
the diminution in the expense of obtain- 
ing them, and the providing greater 
security for, and giving greater validity 
to, patents when granted. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken a 
sound view in not directing an examina- 
tion into the novelty of a proposal for 
which a patent was asked, for he thought 
it would be calculated to work a great 
deal of injustice, besides being illusory 
and impracticable. He did not under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman 
intended by his Bill to make the exa- 
mination conclusive, but that the only 
object was to assist the parties to put their 
patents into a proper form. Another 
point upon which he wished to say a few 
words was one in which he had had 
some experience, and that was as to the 
compulsory assistance of an Assessor, 
which he thought was unnecessary and 
mischievous. The Judge already had 
power to call in the assistance of experts ; 
but he had never known a single case in 
which either party or the Judge himself 
desired to avail himself of such assistance. 
It had been said that the Judge and 
counsel were pretty much at the mercy 
of an expert witness; but, in his opinion, 
the allegation was altogether unfounded. 
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He believed, from conversations he had 
had with various gentlemen, that he 
knew the source from which that alle- 
gation had come, and he believed that 
Sir Frederick Bramwell had said some- 
thing of that kind; but he thought, if 
he might say so, that Sir Frederick 
Bramwella little overrated the influence 
he possessed ; forif one side had expert 
witnesses, the other side had them too. 
So far as his experience went, this pro- 
posal was the result of a fear and an 
apprehension which had no sufficient 
basis whatever, and the best proof of 
this was that the Judge had for a great 
number of years had the power of call- 
ing in expert assistants; and yet, as far 
as he knew, there had not been a single 
ease in which that power had been 
exercised. As regarded trade marks, the 
present Bill appeared to him to consoli- 
date the existing law on that subject, 
while, at the same time, it introduced 
some novelties about which he wished 
to make a few observations. It per- 
petuated the blot of the Act of 1874, 
which attempted to define what a trade 
mark was; but that measure was so 
framed that it was impossible to bring 
them within the meaning of the law. 
He wished, therefore, to see some words 
of a negative character introduced into 
the Bill which would enact that no 
person should be allowed to use a trade 
mark which did not come within the 
meaning of the Act. He was glad that 
cognate subjects of this kind were to be 
grouped together in one Act. He did 
not think that the patent fees now ex- 
acted were too high. 

Mr. WILLS said, the Bill, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had so fully and clearly explained to 
the House, was likely to have a very 
beneficial effect upon future grants of 
patents, and was also calculated to 
exercise considerable influence upon the 
trade and manufactures of the country, 
and its commercial arrangements gene- 
rally. In the few remarks he purposed 
to address to the House, he desired 
to confine himself to that section of 
the Bill which had reference to trade 
marks. The interest of that part of 
the Bill was, of course, not so great as 
that of the clauses which related to 
patents; but it was a part of the Bill 
which in itself was very useful and 
important. By trade marks protection 
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was not only given to our manufac- 
tures at home, but also, to a much 
larger extent, abroad, especially where 
the English language was not under- 
stood, because it afforded a guarantee 
to the public of the genuine cha- 
racter of the articles they desired to 
have. The present Bill repealed the 
short Act of 1875, and the still shorter 
one of 1876, and also the Rules which 
had been laid down under them; and 
it enacted the provisions of those Acts, 
with some additions and alterations. 
The present practice of the law was, 
undoubtedly, unsatisfactory ; but there 
were several defects in the proposal now 
made by the right hon. Gentleman, and 
there was also a total omission to deal 
with some questions of very great im- 
portance. He believed the Bill did not 
go far enough in embodying what were 
called ‘‘ decided cases.” It did not give 
a definition of what was known as an 
open or common trade mark, which he 
believed to be a great omission in the 
Bill. Hitherto the Registrar had acted 
on the principle that where three per- 
sons had substantially the same mark 
for the same class of goods, that mark 
should be regarded as an open or com- 
mon one, and could not be claimed by 
any one trader alone. That was a simple 
principle, and he (Mr. Wills) thought 
it might be adopted in the Bill, with 
certain limitations as to publicity in re- 
gard to user. Then the Bill did not go 
far enough in regard to statutory decla- 
rations; and he hoped that, as the Bill 
would in all probability go before the 
Standing Committee on Trade, &c., it 
would be thoroughly discussed and 
threshed out before that Committee, 
and that this question, as far as pos- 
sible, would not be left to be dealt with 
by Rules of Court. Before last year 
the Rule was that these statutory decla- 
rations were required to be made by all 
the applicants for the registration of old 
marks. The new Rules preserved the 
statutory declaration in the case of trans- 
mittory marks; but he did not see why 
it should be required in that case more 
than in the case of the original appli- 
cant. He had a knowledge of several 
instances in which the statutory decla- 
ration had prevented application for 
marks that were colourable imitations of 
other marks ; and it formed the only pos- 
sible check against the registration of 
another man’s trade mark, except that of 
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opposition. Many men who would have 
made an application if they had dared 
had been deterred by the fact that a sta- 
tutory declaration was required. There 
was another class of registration, which 
the Bill did not profess to deal with, 
and that was representative registration. 
Many traders had a series of labels for 
their goods. For instance, a distiller 
had a series of labels, upon which the 
name of the particular article was left 
in blank, so that the same label might 
be used for gin, rum, whisky, and other 
articles; but the design was the same 
for each article, the name of the article 
itself only being different. If traders 
were compelled, under the new Bill, to 
register each label separately, it would 
be a very costly process; and he might 
say that for a long time the Registrar 
only allowed one general registration, 
with a blank for the name of the goods. 
He now wanted a separate registration 
for each article. The question was a 
very important one, and he thought it 
ought to be definitely settled by the 
Bill, and that one general registration 
should cover each separate article of the 
series, and certificates be given accord- 
ingly. There was one point to which 


the right hon. Gentleman had very 
briefly alluded in his speech in moving 
the second reading of the Bill, and that 
was the definition of what were called 


“fancy words.” He (Mr. Wills) had 
looked through the Bill carefully, and he 
failed to find any definition of ‘‘ fancy 
words”’ as trade marks; and he thought 
that was a matter which ought to be 
carefully considered by the Standing 
Committee. The last point to which 
he desired to draw the attention of the 
House was that he did not find in the 
Bill anything as to the extension of 
the system of registration either to the 
Channel Islands or to the Isle of Man. 
He hoped, when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee, a clause would be introduced 
extending the provisions of the measure 
to those localities. Altogether, with the 
exception of the few points to which he 
had drawn the attention of the House, 
he was of opinion that the Bill was 
likely to be a very useful one, and that 
it would work well for the commerce of 
the country. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK congratulated 
his right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) 
on the favourable reception the Bill had 
met with on both sides of the House, He 
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approved of the simplification of process, 
and the abolition of the necessity for 
personal attendance would be a great 
boon to many persons resident in dis- 
tant parts of the United Kingdom, 
The extension of the term of provi- 
sional protection from six to twelve 
months, and various other portions of 
the Bill, would also be advantageous. 
At the same time, other portions of the 
Bill were open to grave objections. In 
the first place, he scarcely thought 
that his right hon. Friend had formed 
an adequate idea of the very great 
importance of the Office of Controller 
of Patents. Considering the great num- 
ber of patents, and the complexity 
of the questions raised, he confessed 
that he was doubtful whether one 
person would be sufficient to fulfil 
the duties of the Office satisfactorily. He 
concurred in the tribute paid by his 
right hon. Friend to the remarkable 
ability displayed by the late Master of 
the Rolls in dealing with patent cases. 
He had no doubt that Sir George Jessel’s 
action in the matter had been eminently 
successful; but Sir George Jessel was a 
very exceptional man, and he believed, 
with the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), that there was a great deal to 
be said in favour of the proposal that 
there should be three Controllers, one 
of whom might be learned in the law, 
another well versed in chemistry, and a 
third in mechanics. He regretted that 
the Bill did not contain provisions to 
that effect; and, seeing that the Con- 
troller was to be a subordinate officer of 
the Board of Trade, he could not help 
fearing that it was not intended to 
appoint a person of sufficiently high 
standing. It seemed to him that they 
ought to have someone possessing a 
similar qualification to the Commis- 
sioners of Patents in the United States. 
It would be good economy, in the long 
run, to get the very best man for such 
an important work they could possibly 
find anywhere. Then, as to the ques- 
tion of examination, he did not wonder, 
seeing how much his right hon. Friend 
had had to do in the last few days, that 
he was not accurate in the statements he 
had made. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the Society of Arts proposed 
in this Bill to have an examination for 
novelty; but that was a mistake; their 
Bill contained no such proposal. What 
was suggested was, that there should 
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be an examination with reference to 
subject-matter of patents ; and that pro- 
posal was also contained in the Bill now 
submitted to the House by his right hon. 
Friend. But, as he (Sir John Lubbock) 
understood the measure, it was not 
proposed that there should be a final 
examination. He could not help think- 
ing that, as far as the subject-matter was 
concerned, it might well be asked that 
the examination on that point should be 
final. Surely, it was somewhat incon- 
sistent to take fees from poor persons 
for patents, and then afterwards teil 
them that they could not have a patent 
at all, not because their invention was 
not useful, but because it was not sub- 
ject-matter for a patent. He thought 
that was a question which ought to 
be decided in the first instance. Then, 
under Clause 11 of the Bill, any person 
might give notice of opposition to the 
grant of a patent. But the clause went 
on to say— 

“The Law Officer shall, if required, hear the 
applicant and any person so giving notice, and 
being in the opinion of the Law Officer, entitled 
to be heard in opposition to the grant, and shall 
determine whether the grant ought or ought 
not to be made.”’ 


He wished to know from his right hon. 
Friend what was meant by a person 
being entitled to be heard, because the 
words did not seem tohim to beveryclear. 
The Bill provided that the opposition 
was to be on open documents. He 
could not help thinking that, in many 
cases, this opposition would inflict hard- 
ship upon the inventor. The opposi- 
tion generally rested upon the asser- 
tion that the invention had already 
been made, or that it was in use by 
the person opposing the granting of 
the patent. Under the existing system, 
the determination of that point was com- 
paratively easy; because it required the 
person opposing to show that he knew 
what the proposal of the patent really 
was. That was a matter which, under 
the present system, could be disposed of 
in a tolerably easy manner. He was 
afraid, however, that if the Bill passed 
in its present shape, it would be very 
difficult in future to get rid of oppo- 
sition, because it would be a very simple 
and easy matter for any person to claim 
a previous discovery of the process for 
which the patent was claimed; and, in 
point of fact, the Bill would lead to law- 
suits in a great many cases, and place 
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the inventors at great disadvantage. In 
point of fact, an inventor would find, in 
many cases, that when he took out a 
patent he took out a lawsuit also. It 
was further proposed in the Bill that a 
patent could only be taken out for one 
specific invention. As his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had pointed out, that very considerably 
diminished the boon conferred upon the 
inventor by the reduction of fees. He 
should like to know from the right hon. 
Gentleman, seeing that there was some 
difference of opinion as to the exact 
meaning of Clause 31, whether it was 
proposed to allow more than one claim ? 
If that were so, he hoped his right hon. 
Friend would not object to insert into 
the Bill the words ‘from time to time,” 
which would make the matter perfectly 
clear. It would be very different if it 
was intended that there should be only 
one claim on the part of the patentee; 
and he trusted that, if that were so, the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider 
the matter. The invention might consist 
partly of new machinery, partly of a re- 
arrangement or new adaptation of old 
machinery, or it might be entirely new 
machinery. It would seem almost im- 
possible for the inventor of a new and 
complicated piece of machinery to state, 
in a single sentence, what it was for 
which he claimed protection. Suppose, 
for instance, a person invented a new 
process and a new machine for making 
a new product, and he desired to take out 
apatent. Itmight turn out that the pro- 
duct was not new, yet the new process 
and the new machinery could constitute 
a good ground for a patent. Or neither 
the product nor the process might be 
new, and yet, if the machinery were so, 
the patent would be good. The Ameri- 
cans had a formula that the claim was 
‘for the whole invention substantially 
as described ;’’ but that would scarcely be 
permitted here. Again, it was proposed 
in the Bill that the claim should be made 
at once; but he (SirJohn Lubbock)thought 
that would be hardly found practicable 
when they came to put it in operation. 
A man knew what he had invented, and 
could put it in a particular specification ; 
but he might be quite ignorant as to 
what he could claim as his own. 
To determine this would require spe- 
cial knowledge and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with all patents that had gone 
before. It would be very hard to de- 
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prive him of the advantage of a valu- 
able invention, because some small part, 
which he supposed to be new, had, in 
fact, been previously discovered. It was 
only fair and reasonable, when a man 
brought forward an invention, that he 
should have protection, an be allowed 
a certain amount of time in order to 
ascertain how far the invention was 
novel, and what he had really a right 
to claim. To some extent, this diffi- 
culty was met by the power of disclaim- 
ing; but it would be better, however, 
somewhat to defer the presentation of 
the claim itself. He was not quite sure 
whether his right hon. Friend the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade intended to 
permit, as at present, more than one 
disclaimer. If so, it would be well to 
insert in Clause 18 the words—‘‘ From 
time to time.’”’ If not, this seemed a 
great mistake. Disclaimers were, prac- 
tically, omissions. It was found, for in- 
stance, that some part of a patent was 
not new; and it was only reasonable, in 
that case, that the inventor should be 
allowed to omit it. Surely, it would be 
very hard to deprive him of what he 
had been the first to invent or discover ; 
because, in some detail, which he had, 
so far as he was concerned, discovered, 
he turned out to have been anticipated. 
Take, for instance, the case of the tele- 
phone and phonograph. It was con- 
sidered by Mr. Justice Fry that some 
points of the latter were not sufficiently 
described ; and Mr. Edison was, there- 
fore, allowed to disclaim them. It would 
have been very hard if he had lost his 
claim to the telephone ; because, as re- 
gards the phonograph, his description 
was misunderstood. The Bill left the 
state of the law with reference to the 
- Crown unaffected. The present system 
was, however, very unjust. As regarded 
the Naval and Military Services, in- 
deed, they stood by themselves ; but it 
seemed very hard that the Post Office, 
the Telegraph Service, and other De- 
partments should be allowed to benefit 
by inventions, without rewarding the in- 
ventor. Such injustice must necessarily 
tend to check progress, and, in the long 
run, defeat its own object. In conclu- 
sion, he could only express a hope that 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the points to which he (Sir John Lub- 
bock) had referred his favourable con- 
sideration. There were other parts of 
the Bill to which attention would, no 
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doubt, be called when they came to dis- 
cuss the details of the measure in Com- 
mittee; but, at that late hour of the 
night, and considering that other hon. 
Members were anxious to speak, he 
would content himself with thanking 
the House for the kindness with which 
it had listened to him, and with com- 
mending the remarks he had made 
to the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he would also 
join in congratulating the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) on the Bill, 
which seemed to him (Mr. Ecroyd) to 
be a valuable contribution towards the 
settlement of what were, undoubtedly, 
very complicated and difficult questions. 
He thought they would all agree that 
the Patent Law, in past times, had acted 
satisfactorily, as far as concerned great 
inventors, who were able to defend their 
inventions; but, as regarded those in- 
genious workmen who were continually 
developing small improvements, he could 
not at all doubt that the law had tended 
rather to repress than to encourage in- 
vention. The question of expense was 
one which pressed most heavily on this 
class of inventors. He entirely approved 
of the concessions which Her Majesty’s 
Government made in that respect ; but 
he hoped they might be induced to take 
a still broader view of this great ques- 
tion, and rather to regard the import- 
ance of developing the inventive talent 
of the working classes, than the more 
narrow and immediate question of the 
saving of a few thousands a-year by 
the Treasury. In the next place, the 
small inventor had had before him the 
almost insuperable difficulty of defend- 
ing his invention in a Court of Law 
against persons who were possessed of 
ample means, and who had had ex- 
perience in litigation of that kind; and 
it was impossible that he could hope suc- 
cessfully to compete with them. He 
was disposed to fear that the provisions 
of the Bill now before the House would 
not be sufficient to secure the thorough 
sifting of new inventions for which 
patents were asked. It must be borne 
in mind that not only the public and 
the users of inventions were harassed 
by the existence of a multiplicity of 
unreal patents, but the inventor of small 
means found this one of the most dis- 
couraging circumstances he had to face. 
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He bad often been % Pye to by work- 
men who had succeeded in hitting upon 
some meritorious invention, and who 
innocently imagined they would have no 
difficulty in establishing their claims; 
but he must confess that very few of 
these men had ever succeeded in reaping 
the reward that justly belonged to them. 
They had been discouraged at the out- 
set by threats of litigation. They were 
further discouraged by the existence of 
numbers of patents, loosely drawn, and 
capable of being used to the hindrance 
of the development of their own inven- 
tions; and they feared that, if they once 
went into litigation, they might very 
easily dissipate their savings without 
securing that for which they contended. 
He hoped, therefore, that, in the future 
progress of this Bill, the right hon. 
Gentleman might be able to give some 
more thorough means of sifting patents 
in the beginning; and he agreed in the 
opinions expressed by one or two hon. 
Members who had already addressed 
the House, that one Controller would 
by no means be sufficient to enable such 
questions to be satisfactorily disposed of. 
He trusted that the payments required 
to be made at the end of four years, and at 
a later period, would be reduced by at 
least one-half, although there might be 
some trifling loss thereby entailed upon 
the Exchequer. He would not, at that 
hour of the night, detain the House 
further, having regard to the fact that 
the Bill was to go before the Standing 
Committee on Trade. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, he was afraid 
that, at that late hour of the night, it 
was rather too much to ask the House 
to listen to him; but he had had some 
experience of the Patent Question, and, 
having been a patentee himself, he de- 
sired to say a few words. He could not 
help congratulating his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Board of Trade 
upon the measure he had introduced, 
and upon the great advance he had made 
in his ideas during the last two years. 
The right hon. Gentleman showed that 
he was ready and willing to accept the 
suggestions which had been made by per- 
sons outside. The right hon. Gentleman 
had seen several Gentlemen whom he 
(Mr. Carbutt) had requested him to see, 
and he had availed himself of the infor- 
mation he had received from them. 
Several Bills upon the subject of patents 
had been brought in within the last five 
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or six years. One was brought in by 
Lord Cairns, and two or three by the 
late Sir John Holker ; and he (Mr. Car- 
butt) thought it would be a great honour 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade if he found, 
after the attempts at legislation which 
had taken place, that he was able to 
settle the question for some zears to 
come. He congratulated the m5at hon. 
Gentleman on the provisions of the Bill 
for simplifying the mode of procedure. 
He did not think that many people could 
avail themselves of the arrangement for 
sending patents through the Post Office ; 
but he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man had been rather too timid in regard 
to the reduction of fees. So far as the 
third payment was concerned, the right 
hon. Gentleman would have to reduce it 
very considerably, if he wished to meet 
the views of the general public. He (Mr. 
Carbutt) had had a great deal more to 
do with patents than probably the right 
hon. Gentleman had; and he believed 
that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
been bold in this matter, and had taken 
the bull fairly by the horns, he would 
have increased the number of patents 
very much more than he imagined. He 
also believed that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had met the question boldly, he 
would have found that there would not 
be a very large falling-off in the Revenue. 
Hehad not been altogether able to follow 
the calculations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that, in 1884, he 
would only have £2,400 towards his ex- 
penses. He wished to point out that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in making 
his Financial Statement the other night, 
stated that he had a large sum at his 
disposal, of which he intended to appro- 
priate £120,000. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN wished to re- 
mind the hon. Gentleman that, if the 
present Bill passed, it would only be 
three months in operation during the 
first financial year. 

Mr. CARBUTT said, that what he 
wished to point out was, that the 
£120,000 which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer wished to dispose of might 
be utilized in cheapening patents, and 
he did not think the money could be 
better spent. He was glad the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to appoint a 
Controller; but he was sorry that the 
Controller was not to be made a suffi- 
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ciently important personage to do away 
with the Law Officers to the Crown. He 
entertained very great respect for those 
Officers; but, at the same time, he 
thought they had more work to perform 
than they could possibly get through, 
and it was most undesirable for them to 
be continually appealed to in the matter 
of patents. One clause which he looked 
upon as a great blot in the Bill was 
Clause 11. If that clause were allowed 
to remain in the measure, he believed 
the new Patent Law would work very 
badly indeed. No poor man could afford 
to fight a patent case, because he would 
have against him a combination of rich 
manufacturers, who would keep some- 
one watching all patents; and whenever 
they saw anything calculated to inter- 
fere with their trade, as soon as the 
patent was deposited the invention would 
be opposed, and if nothing else would 
carry on the opposition money would. 
The result would be that, in many cases, 
the poor inventor would find himself 
unable to get his patent. The same 
difficulty existed in the law a few years 
ago, and people took their inventions to 
Germany, because the manufacturers 
here were on the look-out to fight any 
new invention. In Germany, a man 
who deposited a patent was encouraged 
to go on with it; and, if he was without 
the money himself, other persons would 
provide the means for bringing the 
patent into the market. If this Bill 
passed with Clause 11 as it stood, he 
feared that it would make the measure 
perfectly inoperative by greatly reducing 
the number of applications for patents ; 
because if a poor patentee was required 
to fight the question before a Court of 
Law, they might depend upon it he 
would never be able to carry out his in- 
vention. He was told that the object of 
the clause was to prevent litigation. 
Upon the question of litigation he had 
no means of obtaining information, ex- 
cept from the Paper on the Inspection 
of Patents read before the Society of 
Arts by Sir Frederick Bramwell. In 
that Paper it was stated that, out of a 
total of 5,000 actions tried in the Law 
Courts, only about eight were ever 
brought to an issue upon appeal. The 
number, therefore, was so inconsider- 
able, that it was not worth while to 
endanger the success of the Bill in order 
to obtain this object. He trusted, when 
the Bill went into Committee, that the 
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President of the Board of Trade would 
carefully consider the evil effect of this 
clause. His own opinion was that, if 
the clause were left in the Bill, the 
measure itself would be a total failure, 
and that, in three or four years’ time, no 
patent would ever be taken out in this 
country. He should now like to saya 
word or two in support of the statement 
made by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock) in reference to the rights of 
the Crown. Under the provisions of the 
Bill, no patentee was to have a claim 
against the Crown. Now, at the present 
time, both the Army and Navy were 
constantly engaged in providing new 
machinery for the purposes of war, and 
he thought it would be bad policy to re- 
strain inventions. We were the richest 
nation in the world, and were quite as 
well able to pay as any private manu- 
facturer. He, therefore, hoped that 
some clause would be inserted in the 
Bill allowing a patentee to have a claim 
against the Crown, or by means of 
which some arrangement might be car- 
ried out for the granting of licences. 
He thought it would be most unfair and 
unjust not to allow a claim against the 
Crown. At present, in granting a pa- 
tent, a provision was generally laid down 
requiring the patentee to forego a part 
of his fees in such a case as the use of 
his patent by contractors who were sup- 
plying ships of war for the Government. 
The contractor was compelled to use the 
patent; and he did not think that com- 
pulsion should be exercised, pure and 
simple, without allowing the patentee 
the right of receiving payment for his 
invention. There was another matter 
to which he wished to call attention, and 
that was the objectionable character of 
the provisions in regard to the publica- 
tion of provisional specifications. He 
believed that the publication of provi- 
sional specifications would prevent im- 
provements from being carried out. An 
invention would never be brought to a 
successful issue; and, if it was not 
brought to a successful issue, they were 
only breaking the way for someone else ; 
and unless the publication of provisional 
specifications was entirely prevented, 
they would very much hamper the 
manufacturer in his future transactions. 
He was glad to find that the hon. Gen- 
tleman dealt with the question of the 
publication of foreign patents. There 
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was another matter which had already | invention might render them of value. 
been referred to by the hon. Member | He thought it was unjust to the second 
for the University of London—namely, | inventor, that he should be hampered 
the question of claims. He(Mr. Carbutt) | by the existence of a useless invention, 
agreed with the hon. Baronet, that it which was simply hung up in the hope 
would be utterly impossible for an in- | that the inventor might be able tomake 
ventor to state, in the first instance, | use of it in connection with some subse- 
what it was that he claimed. He knew) quent discovery. In regard to the ex- 
very well what his invention was; but | tension of the patent beyond the period 
it was impossible for him to state what | of 14 years, which had been advocated 
it would do, and it would have a dis- | by the hon. Member for the University 
couraging effect to require him to state| of London (Sir John Lubbock) and 
his claim upon taking out a provisional | other hon. Members, he thought the 
specification. He thought they might | period of 14 years was, on the whole, 
well put away that provisional specifi- | very satisfactory ; and the reasons which 
cation altogether, and enable a man to | had been given to the House were not 
take out a patent at once, and pay for it | sufficient to justify Parliament in extend- 
at once. Having made these criticisms | ing the term beyond 14 years. When 
upon the provisions of the Bill, he was | the information and knowledge of work- 
still prepared to admit that the measure, | ing men were far less than they were at 
with all its defects, would effect several | present, they had to be contented with 
useful reforms. the period of 14 years. He wished, fur- 
Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he! ther, to point out one or two of the 
thought the Bill was a very satisfactory | general advantages which would be de- 
one, and he would also congratulate his | rived from not having in this country a 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain) | period quite as long as that which was 
both upon the measure and the very able | provided in other countries ; because, if 
speech he had made in moving the /| patents in this country expired a year or 
second reading. There were, however, | two beforethey expired in other countries, 
connected with the Bill, one or two| it would give the manufacturers in this 
points which deserved the consideration | country an immense advantage in prepar- 
of his right hon. Friend. He (Mr. | ing for the start in open competition as 
Illingworth) thought the right hon. | against other countries which would be 
Gentleman met the inventors—who were | anxious to compete with them in the 
comparatively poor men—very fairly in| open market, owing to their being 
the initial stages of their inventions, | more free than other inventors would be 
by reducing the fees to be paid inthe| abroad. He did not think the case 
first four years to £4. On the other} with regard to the assistance of experts 
hand, he thought more forcible argu-| had been left by the hon. and learned 
ments against the serious reduction of | Member for Christchurch (Mr. Horace 
fees in the later stages of a patent should | Davey) in a satisfactory position. There 
be adduced than those which had been | was such a thing as the Judge being 
advanced in the course of the debate. | sometimes at fault in giving judgment 
He was of opinion that when four years | upon claims as to which only an expert 
had elapsed, and the value of the inven- | could assist him in arriving at a decision. 
tion had been established, it was not a| There was one other point he would 
very great hardship upon the inventor | refer to—namely, that relating to foreign 
to call upon him to consider whether he | patents which had expired. He would 
was willing to pay a further fee of £50,| ask his right hon. Friend whether 
and ultimately of £100, for the purpose | patents which had become void abrcad, 
of securing protection. The public were | could be taken out anew in this coun- 
greatly interested in the successful work- | try ? 
ing of the measure now before the House, Sr EDWARD J. REED said, an 
and nothing was more important, under | inventor ought to learn, from the pre- 
the Patent Law, than that the registry | liminary examination, whether he was 
should be cleared of worthless inven- | proposing to patent an old invention. 
tions within a reasonable period, or| He remembered that when he had the 
many inventions of no particular value | honour of serving at the Admiralty, the 
whatever would remain upon the re-/| same inventions used to be submitted 
gistry, in the hope that some subsequent | over and over again; and of these, it 
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would be no exaggeration to say that 
the more useless they were, the more 
often they presented themselves. He 
objected to the practice by which, when 
once a patent had been granted, its use 
was—as in many cases it certainly was— 
denied to everyone else. It was an 
acknowledged fact, in the mechanical 
profession, that the same invention was 
produced by many persons about the 
same time. The obvious cause of that 
was that a large number of inventions 
grew out of the necessities of the times, 
and it should not be forgotten that, in 
granting a monopoly to one person, 
they thereby probably interfered with 
the improvements of other people. A 
case in point came before him a few 
days ago, of a gentleman in a large 
way of business, who informed him that 
he had succeeded in making certain im- 
provements, and had set up machinery to 
carry it into operation at a cost of 
£3,000; he had, however, been served 
with a notice that his improvement was 
covered by another person’s patent, under 
which he was refused a licence, and 
the consequences were that he was not 
allowed to use his own invention at all, 
the costly machinery which he had 
erected being thrown vpon his hands, 
and remaining perfectly useless. He 
would like to see Clause 22 of the Bill 
carried a little further—namely, to the 
extent that no person should be allowed 
to obtain, under the Patent Law, the 
absolute monopoly of a patent to the 
exclusion of other people. He would 
suggest that every person obtaining 
a patent ought to be obliged to grant 
licences to any other person, the amount 
of royalty in case of dispute being 
decided by the authorities. It was said 
the Bill contained a novel provision, 
under which an inventor would not be 
able to claim for something which was 
not in the provisional specification. But 
he would point out that this was the 
law at present, and, therefore, no sub- 
stantial change was introduced by the 
Bill in that respect. The same might 
be said of that portion of the Bill which 
related to the patent only covering one 
invention ; he did not think there was 
anything in the Bill to prevent any 
number of claims being put forward, 
which could be legitimately covered by 
a patent. As tothe question of oppo- 
sition, the Bill wrought an improvement, 
by reducing to one, the two hearings 
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before the Law Officers, that were now 
open to persons who opposed the grant- 
ing of a patent. He hoped that in Com- 
mittee, the Compulsory Licensing Clause 
would be so extended as to entitle every 
one, on proper payment, to practise any 
invention. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Trade, Ship- 
ping, and Manufactures.” —(4/r. Cham- 
ber/ain.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he hoped he should not be thought 
too pertinacious, if he ventured to bring 
before the House the question which 
had been soméwhat discussed before 
the dinner hour—namely, the extent to 
which the principle of the Bill might 
be involved in the Motion to refer it to 
a Standing Committee. If he might be 
allowed to do so, ho would venture 
to press Mr. Speaker on this point for 
some ruling, or, at any rate, indication 
of his opinion as to what the procedure 
of the House ought to bein this matter. 
It was quite clear that, in reference 
to the Bankruptcy Bill, the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill, and the Criminal 
Code (Indictable Offences Procedure) 
Bill, it was in the mind of the House 
before they were read a second time, 
that it was the intention of the House 
to refer them to the Standing Com- 
mittees. That being so, he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) understood that the 
discussion of those Bills, on the Mo- 
tion to refer them to the Standing Com- 
mittees, would have been a breach of the 
Rules of the House. But the House 
might have no knowledge beforehand— 
that was, before the second reading—of 
the intention of the Government to refer 
a Bill to a Standing Committee. In that 
case, it would be a great hardship on 
the minority to be precluded, by the 
ruling which Mr. Speaker had given 
that evening, and which: would un- 
doubtedly have great authority with the 
House in future, from discussing the 
principle of the Bill proposed to be re- 
ferred to a Standing Committee, which 
Bill had not been proposed to be so re- 
ferred before the second reading. He 
was not in the least supposing that the 
present Government would, in any way, 
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take advantage of the House in this; mittee, in order that hon. Members may 
matter; but it was impossible to foresee | have a perfect knowledge of the course 
what might be done by future Govern- | to be pursued. 

ments; and, therefore, it was of the | Mr. GIBSON said, it was regarded 
highest importance that a Rule with' as a matter of course that the Prime 
regard to it should be laid down Minister would at once assent to the 
now. He would put a case to the| very reasonable suggestion, that Notice 
Prime Minister. Supposing that Her of the intention to move that a Bill be 
Majesty’s Government had proposed | referred to a Standing Committee should 
last year to refer the Prevention of; be given before the second reading. 
Crime Bill to a Standing Committee, | The present proposal was so reasonable 
and the ruling referred to had been in | that it had only to be stated to be ac- 
force, it was perfectly obvious that it | cepted. He had no objection to refer 
would have been in the highest degree | this Biil to the Standing Committees, and 
intolerable to Irish Members to be pre-| he ventured to say that, as there had 
vented from discussing the principle of | been no surprise, there was no objection 


that Bill on the Motion to refer it to a| 
Standing Committee, if they had no pre- 
vious Notice that such Motion would 
be made. Therefore he asked whether 
it would not be convenient and regular 
that, whenever a Motion was made by 
the Promoter of a Bill that it be referred 
to a Standing Committee, unless Notice 
of that Motion were given before the Bill 
was read a second time, the principle of 
the Bill might be discussed on the Mo- 
tion to refer the Bill to a Standing Com- 
mittee? In the absence of any declara- 
tion from the Chair upon this point, he 
certainly anticipated the greatest pos- 
sible inconvenience in connection with 
Motions to refer Bills to the Standing 
Committees. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Since the Standing 
Order relating to Standing Committees 
has been in operation, four Bills have 
been referred to the Standing Commit- 
tees. In each of those cases, Notice has 
been given by the Member in charge of 
the Bill, before the second reading, of his 
intention after the second reading tomove 
that it be referred to a Standing Com- 
mittee. It appears to me that that course 
is proper and convenient; and, if the 
House think fit, I will, so far as my in- 
fluence goes, endeavour to see that it is 
carried out. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I rise, | 


not only in deference to your autho- | 





to this being done in any part of the 
House; but he would like to reserve 
distinctly the point, as a Member of the 
House, that even after the Notice was 
given that a Bill was to be referred to a 
Standing Committee, such Notice did 
not of itself, being put down by a Mem- 
ber in charge of a Bill, give the right 
of carrying the Bill to a Standing Com- 
mittee. It was competent for the House, 
on a Motion to iefer a Bill to the Stand- 
ing Committees, to indicate, without 
going unduly into the Bill, or discuss- 
ing the principle upon which the Bill 
was founded, to indicate that there were 
objections to its being referred, and that 
having regard to the principle itself, and 
to the many important clauses in the 
Bill, the House was bound to keep them 
within its own cognizance, and not hand 
the consideration of them over to any 
other body whatever. It would other- 


| wise be impossible to discuss the Motion. 


The Motion was made by the Minister 
in charge of the Bill, of course, with 
Notice, to refer it to a Standing Com- 
mittee, and anything like a surprise or 
trick was out of the question ; but, put- 
ting that aside, his point was, that the 
Minister in charge having moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Standing Com- 


| mittee, that was a Motion which those 


who objected to it should have the right 
to contest by substantial argument. The 





rity, but because I think the demand | only way to do that was to point out 
of the noble Lord is perfectly fair | that the Bill itself, its principles, and its 
and reasonable, to say that, on the| clauses were of such a character that, 
part of Her Majesty’s Government, I | without again disputing what the House 
will engage, without introducing fresh | had just affirmed on the second reading, 
Rules on the subject, that Notice shall | the House must keep the principle and 
be given, before the second reading of | the clauses within its own dominion and 
any measure, of the intention to move| not hand them over to anybody what- 
that it be referred to a Standing Com- ever. He (Mr. Gibson) thought it 
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essential to guard the rights of the 
House in this respect, and there were 
many hon. Members who felt exactly as 
he did. 

Mr. DODSON said, he thought it un- 
desirable, at that hour of the night, to 
open a debate upon Procedure. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Gib- 
son) seemed to be of a different opinion ; 
but he (Mr. Dodson) could not agree 
with the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and he hoped the House would not. 
In answer to the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, he wished to point out that 
it had been distinctly intimated from the 
Chair, and, as he believed, distinctly 
understood by the House, that exactly 
the same opportunity would be given 
for questioning whether the Bill should 
be referred to a Standing Committee on 
the Motion of the Member in charge to | 
so refer it, as was now afforded for | 
discussing a Motion that a Bill should | 
be referred to a Select Committee. | 

Mr. GIBSON said, he thought there | 
was no analogy between the two cases | 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman. | 

Mr. DODSON said, he ventured te | 
agree with what had been stated by | 
several hon. Members earlier in the | 
evening—that the analogy was an ex- | 
ceedingly good one. The discussion 
would proceed, subject to the ruling of 
the Chair, in the same manner as on | 
a Motion of reference to a Select Com- | 
mittee. Moreover, in both cases, when | 
the Bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee, there would be an opportunity 
of fully discussing it on its considera- 
tion as amended, an opportunity which 
was no longer given in the case of a Bill | 
reported from a Committee of the Whole 
House. Then the right hon. and learned | 
Gentleman seemed to think that there 
ought to be some power in the House | 
to reserve some of the clauses. [Mr. | 
Gisson: No!] Then he had not cor- 
rectly understood the right hon. and | 
learned Gentleman; but he wished to | 
remind him of this—that, by what had | 
fallen from the Prime Minister and from 
the Speaker, the House had received an 
assurance that Notice would always be 
given of an intention to move the refer- 
ence of a Bill after its second reading, 
to a Standing Committee. Therefore, 
the House would debate the Bill on the 
second reading with a full knowledge of 
what was to follow. 


Mr. Gibson 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he per- 
fectly agreed that that was not a very 
convenient time to discuss Procedure; 
but the House was now at the beginning 
of a period when these experiments were 
being tried, and it was important that 
hon. Members should understand what 
they were about. He must point out 
that no Bill was ever referred to a Select 
Committee, except by previous agree- 
ment on both sides. He thought the 
present stage*of the Bill was a reason- 
able stage upon which to allow the con- 
sideration of what was a serious dispute 
on a question of propriety. 

Mr. GORST said, it appeared to him 
that, after the explanation of the Prime 
Minister, and the ruling from the Chair, 
the House had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the present safeguards in re- 
gard to this matter. He understood 
that the practice observed in regard to all 
the four Bills referred to Standing Com- 
mittees would be maintained, and that 
the House had every assurance they had 
a right to require, and that no injustice 
or inconvenience would arise because 


| they would be able to discuss the prin- 


ciple of a Bill upon its second reading 
with the full knowledge that it was in- 
tended to propose to refer it to a Stand- 
ing Committee. If there was any serious 
objection to so referring it, that narrow 
question could be discussed. 

Mr. WARTON said, it would be 
within the recollection of the House 
that, during tke Autumn Session, he 
had asked the Prime Minister to state 
what were the Bills which he intended 
to refer to the Standing Committees in 
order to try the new experiment. The 
right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
exactly those Bills which had been 


‘already referred to Grand Commit- 


tees; so that, so far as this Session 
was concerned, the Prime Minister’s 
statement would not be of practical use, 
because they had now got to the end of 
the list of Bills which he had pledged 
himself should alone be referred to 
Grand Committees. With regard to 
future Sessions, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
seemed to wish to silence discussion on 
important points ; and he (Mr. Warton) 
felt that evening that one of the pri- 
vileges' of the House had somehow 
slipped away—namely, the privilege of 
discussing a Bill on what was called the 
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principle. He did not much complain 
of any of the Bills being referred to 
Grand Committees, except, perhaps, one, 
of which he defied anyone to name the 

rinciple. That was the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill, 
through which there ran nothing that 
could be called the principle of the Bill. 
That Bill contained one provision which 
he (Mr. Warton) thought worthy of a 
long debate—namely, the provision 
under which a man could be called upon 
to defend himself upon examination. 
That might be right, or wrong; but, in 
future, the House must be on their 
guard, becausethey would knowthat even 
on a long Bill containing a great number 
of clauses, and with a novel procedure 
introduced, they would be powerless to 
discuss it. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, that, like his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater-Booth), 
he also agreed that that was not a con- 
venient moment for a discussion on Pro- 
cedure ; but he also thought it desirable, 
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if they were to enter, as they seemed 
about to do, on this new plan of refer- | 
ring Bills to Standing Committees they | 
should know exactly what that meant | 
in the way of shortening the stages of 
Bills. He could not help thinking that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Dodson), 
in the analogy he drew between re- 
ferring Bills to Select Committees and 
to Standing Committees, had fallen into 
this error—he treated the matter as if 
the House had the same opportunities, 
in the case of Standing Committees, as 
in the case of Select Committees. Surely, 
that was not so. When a Bill was re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, it came 
down again and was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, and 
upon that being proposed any hon. 
Member could move that the House 
should go into Committee “that day six 
months.”” Therefore, the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill could be discussed afresh 
on the Motion to go into Committee ; 
but, as to Standing Committees, that 
opportunity was entirely lost. He did 
not say the House was not prepared to 
abandon that stage, but there was a 
distinct diminution of the stages of a 
a Billin the case of its being referred 
to a Standing Committee. That seemed 
to him to be a proposition which was 
beyond dispute. 
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Sirk H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he believed it would be perfectly com- 
petent, when a Motion was made to refer 
a Bill to a Standing Committee, for any 
hon. Member to move that it be re- 
ferred to such Committee ‘that day six 
months.” He did not see that there 
was any difference between that and 
the case of referring a Bill to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House; but he 
wished to ask for the Speaker’s ruling 
upon that point. 

Mr. SPEAKER: That would not be 
a regular Parliamentary method, and 
such an Amendment could not be moved 
on the Motion to refer a Bill to a Stand- 
ing Committee. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, Shipping, and Manu- 
factures. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT (1882) (AUDIENCE OF SOLICI- 
TORS) BILL.—[{Bru 61.] 

(Mr. Findlater, Mr. Dodds, Mr. Gregory, Mr. 

Givan.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Mr. Findlater.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. FINDLATER said, this Bill had 
already been before the House, and was 
simply intended to remedy an omission 
in the 19th section of the Prevention of 
Crime Act, in regard to the right of 
solicitors to practice before Investigators 
and other officials on the hearing of 
inquiries. 

Question put, and negatived. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 agreed to, 
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Clause 2 (Parties may be heard by 
their Solicitors), read a first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Findlater.) 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the Bill (Mr. Findlater) must see it 
would be most unreasonable to press 
the Bill at that hour of the night (1 
o’clock). There was not a single Irish 
Member who understood the Bill pre- 
sent, and no explanation of its provi- 
sions had been made. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he could not imagine that 
the Committee would legislate on a 
matter of such importance, and, there- 
fore, he moved that Progress be re- 
ported. 


Motion made, and Question put, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 7; 
Noes 48: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 61.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause be now read a second time.”’ 


Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, | 


it was really too bad to force the Bill 
through at that time of the night. It 
was a Bill which ought to be well con- 


sidered by Irish Members, and to admit ! 
of it he begged to move that the Chair- | 


man do now leave the Chair. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”—(Sir H. Drummond Wolff.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
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the end of the clause, it was provided 
that the parties might be heard person- 
ally or by counsel. It was omitted to 
say ‘‘or by solicitor.” The Committee 
would see that, in many districts, it 
would be impossible to get counsel, 
unless at very great expense. It was, 
therefore, necessary that the parties 
should be allowed to appear by solicitor, 
and this Bill was brought in with that ob- 
ject. There were only two clauses in the 
Bill, and he could not understand why a 
solicitor should not be allowed to plead 
as well as counsel. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he was glad to receive the expla- 
nation from the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Attorney General, because 
it only made him more determined in 
his opposition. The Bill was brought 
forward by an hon. Member who might 
be designated an Ulster Whig, and any 
Bill proceeding from that quarter of the 
House in which the hon. Member sat 
ought to be received with great hesitation. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had said the Bill was 
intended to remedy a slight error in the 
Prevention of Crime Act passed last 
year, or, in other words, to allow soli- 
citors to practise before the Courts of 
Inquiry in cases of applications for 
compensation for agrarian outrages. 


| There were no more grave or difficult 
| inquiries carried on in Ireland, and none 


which more required practised legal 
advice, than the inquiries in question. 
To allow any local attorney in Armagh, 
or any other town in Ireland 


Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON said, he 





| begged the noble Lord’s pardon. Armagh 
| was a city. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 


continuing, said, that the cases brought 





Henry Jamgs) said, he could not think | before the Courts of Inquiry were of 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member! such a nature that any pettifogging 
for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond (solicitor ought not to be allowed to 
Wolff) was in earnest. The principle! practise before them. He objected to 
of the Bill was explained on the second} the Bill on general grounds. It was 
reading, and no objection was raised.| well known that the hon. and learned 
The simple object of the Bill was to| Attorney General had, for some time, 
remedy an inconvenience arising from | allowed solicitors to carry off all the 
the provisions of the 19th section of the} practice of the Bar. It was becoming 
Prevention of Crime Act passed last | one of the most crying grievances of the 
year. That was the section of the Act|juniors of the Bar, with whom, . he 
which enabled inquiries to take place in | believed, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
cases of agrarian outrages, with a view | man did not sympathize, that solicitors 
to compensation being given to the; were monopolizing and carrying off 
victims or their representatives; and, at| their practice. He hoped the Com- 
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mittee would not allow the Bill to 
proceed at that disgracefully late hour 
of the night. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General had told the House that the 
Bill was one which ought to be passed. 
If it was a Bill which ought to be passed, 
why did he not bring it in himself? It 
appeared to him (Mr. R. N. Fowler) that 
the Bill was of such a character that it 
ought to have been brought in by the 
Attorney General or by the Attorney 
General for Ireland, and not by a private 
Member; and, on that ground, he (Mr. 
R. N. Fowler) should support the Motion 
proposed by his hon. Friend (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff). 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN said, it was 
a strange thing that, when the Pre- 
vention of Crimes Act wanted patching 
up, its authors intrusted the job to a 
private Member. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he agreed with the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
T. D. Sullivan). It was remarkable that 
the Government should not have taken 
the responsibility of the Bill upon them- 
selves, but should shunt it on some compo- 
site Gentlemen behind them. It appeared 
to him that if great measures, such as the 
Prevention of Crime Act, were to be 
altered, they should be altered on the 
responsibility of the Government. Why 
did not the hon. and learned Attorney 
General bringforward the Bill? Because, 
no doubt, he did not thing it worth 
while. 

Mr. HENEAGE rose to Order, and 
asked whether it was competent for the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) to speak twice on the same 
Motion ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he considered 
the hon. Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) was quite in Order. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it would be wise for the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Heneage) to reflect before he in- 
terrupted again. The Bill might be 
insignificant in itself, but, by it, it was 
sought to amend an important Act 
passed last year, after a long and acri- 
monious discussion; and, therefore, it 
ought to be introduced upon the respon- 
sibility of the Government. He must 
persist in the Motion he had made, and 
he trusted the Committee would assist 
him in demanding that the Bill should 
be taken at an earlier hour of the night, 
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or not until it was actually patrouized or 
espoused by the Government. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
now leave the Chair.” —(Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff.) 


The Committee proceeded to a Divi- 
sion, and, the Question being put the 
second time— 

Tuz CHAIRMAN stated that he 
thought the Noes had it, and his decision 
being challenged, he directed the Ayes 
to rise in their places. 

Lorpy RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
May I rise to Order? [‘*No, no!”’] 
It cannot be done, except on the Motion 
for adjournment. 

THe CHAIRMAN: I have called on 
the hon. Members who challenge my de- 
cision to rise in their places. 


Seven Members only having risen, the 
Chairman declared the Noes had it. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining clause agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Zo-morrow. 


CROWN LANDS BILL. 

Order for Committee read, and discharged :— 

Ordered, That the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee of Five Members, Three to be 
nominated by the House, and Two by the 
Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that the Petitioners praying to be heard by 
themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the Bill, and Counsel heard in support 
of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have leave to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL [PAYMENT 
OF OCosTs }. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any costs of prosecution or defence 
which may be incurred under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for establishing 
a Court of Appeal in Criminal Cases. 

Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow, 
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CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE.—RESOLUTION. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That the Five Members of this House to be 
appointed to serve on the joint Committee of 
Lords and Commons on the Channel Tunnel be 
nominated by the Committee of Selection.” — 
(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he should like the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Board of 
Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) to give the 
House some explanation of the change 
which had taken place in his mind on 
this subject. The selection of Members 
to serve on Oommittees of this kind was 
usually made by the House, and he 
should like to know why it was now 
proposed that it should be made by the 
Committee of Selection? The policy of 
the Government throughout in regard to 
this Channel Tunnel question had been 
most curious. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
not the slightest objection to gratify the 
curiosity of the noble Lord. He had 
proposed that the Committee should be 
selected by the House; but, on com- 
munication with the Representatives of 
the Opposition, he found that they were 
not prepared to nominate their propor- 
tion from the Conservative side of the 
House, and, of course, a selection to 
which the Opposition were not parties 
would be one-sided. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) had then sug- 
gested that it would be right to leave 
the nomination of the Committee to the 
Committee of Selection, and the Govern- 
ment, not considering the point a very 
important one, had deferred to the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: Is it 
possible to move an Amendment to this 
Motion ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is perfectly 
competent for the hon. Baronet to 
do so. 

Sr WILFRID LAWSON: Then I 
would move that no military man be put 
on the Committee, and I would give as 
my reason for that, that a Committee 
of military authorities have already re- 
ported on the matter. We have the 
opinion of military men. 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 

cannot move an Instruction to the Com- 

mittee of Selection without Notice. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON: ShallI 
have another opportunity of moving this 
Instruction ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Baronet 
will be precluded from making the Mo- 
tion if the House should see fit to pass 
the Resolution to-night. 


Surgeon- Mejor Thorburn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That the Five Members of this 
House to be appointed to serve on the joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons on the 
Channel Tunnel be nominated by the Committee 
of Selection. 


DRAINAGE (IRELAND) PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders under “The Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) Act, 1863,” 
and the Acts amending the same, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Courtney and Mr. Tre- 
VELYAN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 144. ] 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 17th April, 1883. 





MINUTES.] — Pusiic Birt — Committee — 
Report—Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) 
Amendment (29). 

ARMY (INDIA)—SURGEON-MAJOR 
THORBURN. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv TRURO, in rising to call at- 
tention to the case of Surgeon-Major 
Thorburn, and to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government, Whether it is true that, 
notwithstanding a court of inquiry at 
Lucknow completely exonerating him 
from a charge of turf irregularity, the 
Commander-in-Chief in India held that, 
in his opinion, the same evidence con- 
firmed a previous adverse decision of a 
Calcutta racing club, and ordered him 
to England, refusing to grant a court 
| martial; and whether, upon the matter 
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being referred to the military authori- 
ties at home, a court martial was again 
refused, and Dr. Thorburn forced to re- 
tire, while presented with a gratuity of 
£2,500, with the alternative of removal 
from the service; and whether any other 
acts of civil or military misconduct than 
that referred to were the real grounds 
upon which this determination was ar- 
rived at? said, he brought this matter 
forward with considerable pain and dis- 
tress—pain, because he had undertaken 
to say some words in justification of 
a man who, he believed, had been 
grievously injured ; and distress, because 
he knew he was to be opposed by one of 
the most formidable Departments of the 
State. But he congratulated himself 
that he was to be answered by the noble 
Earl below him, whose ability, if he 
would allow him to say so, was only sur- 
passed by his ingenuousness, and that 
had relieved him of considerable em- 
barrassment. He felt that the House 
of Lords did not like to hear personal 
matters, and considered that they should 
be left to the Departments; and it was 
only because he was convinced that Sur- 
geon-Major Thorburn had been harshly 
dealt with that he was induced to bring 
the case before their Lordships. Sur- 
geon-Major Thorburn had been for 18 
years ‘and a-half a medical officer in the 
Army; he served in Ireland for some 
years, and in India for 11 years, and 
during the whole of that time there 
was not a complaint of any description 
against him, while his service in India 
was commended. Having some know- 
ledge and experience of horses, he en- 
gaged in the agreeable pastime of 
racing. For many years, and up to the 
period to which he (Lord Truro) was 
about to allude, Surgeon-Major Thor- 
burn was unsuccessful, and lost about 
£2,000. It seemed that he purchased a 
ponynamed ‘‘ Modesty,’’an Arab of great 
speed, standing 13 hands, and which 
was sold to him with the character of 
‘‘a rogue.” The pony, which was some- 
times disinclined to go, was bought for 
the purpose of steeplechasing, and on 
the 12th of August, 1881, it was entered 
for two steeplechases, each two miles 
in length, with 16 jumps, the pony to 
carry 11 stone. In the first the pony 
jumped the fence, but on the wrong 
side, and consequently was thrown out 
of the running, Surgeon-Major Thor- 
burn losing a large sum of money. It 
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was supposed at first that this was in- 
tentional ; but it eventually turned out 
that, as the owner had lost money, there 
could be no suspicion of unfairness. In 
the second race he was successful, but 
came in much jaded. On the following 
day the animal was engaged to run 
again in flat races, and Surgeon-Major 
Thorburn, seeing the condition it was 
in, determined not to back it. In 
that race 18 horses were to run, and 
there were two especial favourites among 
them. Surgeon-Major Thorburn had 
backed those horses, and was in the 
belief over night that there was no 
reasonable chance of his own horse 
winning. Two gentlemen—one of them 
a Mr. Watson, and the other a Native 
gentleman—came to him and proposed 
that he should put money on his own 
horse for the purpose, as he (Lord Truro) 
was instructed, of inducing people to be- 
lieve that he expected it to win, one of 
the gentlemen also suggesting that his 
own jockey should ride the horse. Sur- 
geon-Major Thorburn, of course, refused 
to entertain either proposal. On the fol- 
lowing morning he found his pony in a 
better condition than he had expected, 
and therefore put £75 upon it, and £85 
and £110 respectively on the other two. 
He not only put money on his own horse, 
but wrote a letter to a private gentleman, 
Mr. Wills, asking him to ride instead of 
his own jockey, and that gentleman de- 
clined because he had not his breeches 
and boots with him. Surgeon-Major 
Thorburn, anxious to obtain his services, 
asked him to do without his breeches and 
boots, to tie his trousers tightly round his 
legs, and ride in that way. Mr. Wills, 
however, being somewhat of a sporting 
character, declined to do this, and the 
matter came to an end. The race was 
run, and ‘‘ Katie” won byahead. There 
were counter-statements as to what took 
place immediately after the race. The 
statement of Surgeon-Major Thorburn 
was that the two gentlemen he had al- 
luded to, and who were disappointed, im- 
mediately ran up to the president of the 
meeting, General Cureton, and said— 
‘¢ What do you think of that?” by which 
they meant that the horse had been 
pulled. The General sent for the jockey, 
and asked him what instructions he had 
received from his master. He replied 
—‘‘I was to romp along, and win if I 
could.”” He subsequently repeated that 
answer, when further inquiry was made, 
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No other evidence, as far as he (Lord 
Truro) had been able to ascertain, was 
taken on that occasion ; but the jockey 
was there and then suspended from 
riding on the course for a year. On the 
following morning, which was Sunday, 
during the hours of Divine Service, be- 
tween 10 and 12, the stewards of the race 
meeting met to consider the reflection, if 
not the imputation, that had been cast 
upon Surgeon-Major Thorburn, the 
master of the pony “ Modesty.” Those 
—a must have known that any 

ecision they came to on the matter 
would not only affect his title to racing 
in future, but might ruin for life the 
character of Surgeon-Major Thorburn. 
It was surely reasonable, therefore, to 
inquire whether those who sat in judg- 
ment on Surgeon-Major Thorburn were 
entirely free from prejudice; and he 
was sorry to say it was clear beyond all 
doubt that there was a strong and bitter 
animus against him. The first mem- 
ber of that turf meeting was General 
Cureton, who had previously inflicted 
a fine upon Surgeon-Major Thorburn, 
which he had refused to pay, and which 
was afterwards remitted. The next mem- 
ber of the meeting was Colonel Wood, 
a personal friend of General Cureton, 
who afterwards stated that when he saw 
the horse ‘‘ Modesty’ jump out of the 
course in the steeplechase he was under 
the impression that Surgeon- Major Thor- 
burn had won a large sum of money by 
it, and that he was determined to watch 
closely what took place in the race on 
the following day. The third member 
of the meeting gave evidence on a sub- 
sequent occasion to the effect that he saw 
the horse’s head pulled round to the 
jockey’s boot; and the fourth, Colonel 

arris, who had acted as judge in the 
race, stated that he was so intent on 
judging the race that he saw nothing 
whatever. Could it then be said that 
those gentlemen were unprejudiced ? 
Surgeon-Major Thorburn was invited to 
attend the meeting; but he stated that 
the words in which he was asked to do so 
by the secretary were to the effect that 
he could come if he liked, but that there 
was no necessity for him todo so. Conse- 
quently, he was not present at the meet- 
ing, and the stewards gave judgment 
in his absence, upon the evidence of 
Mr. Watson and the Native gentleman ; 
and upon their evidence alone this gen- 
tleman was suspended from racing upon 


Lord Truro 
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the Lucknow racecourse, and had been 
driven from the Service. Upon hearing of 
the judgment of the stewards, Surgeon- 
Major Thorburn went to a Civil Commis- 
sioner, named Sparks, whose duties being 
wholly judicial was, he (Lord Truro) 
thought, hardly a proper person to be a 
member of a Turf Club, and stated the 
condition of things, making a distinct 
application to be examined. Such were 
the proceedings before the Lucknow Turf 
Club, and a statement was drawn up for 
the Calcutta Club. The only evidence 
presented to that Club was that he had 
just mentioned. The words “ and win if 
Ican,” in the orders given to the jockey, 
were suppressed, as was also the applica- 
tion to Mr. Wills to ride. The Calcutta 
Club sent for more evidence, and a state- 
ment was then drawn up by General 
Cureton, unaccompanied, however, by any 
fresh evidence,and the Club refused to act 
upon that. A month then elapsed during 
which the Lucknow Club endeavoured 
to collect evidence, and obtained seven 
letters containing statements prejudicial 
to Surgeon-Major Thorburn which he 
never saw, and the Calcutta Club at last 
confirmed the judgment. He afterwards 
learned at Calcutta, from the secretary 
of the Club, that the judgment would 
have been in his favour had not one 
member of the Calcutta Club recom- 
mended that the matter should be re- 
ferred back to the Lucknow stewards. 
The judgment of the Lucknow stewards 
was not signed, but they sent a list of 
13 stewards, and stated that their judg- 
ment had been unanimous, leaving the 
Calcutta Club to suppose there had been 
a judgment of 13 stewards against Sur- 
geon-Major Thorburn. General Cureton 
sought to move Dr. Clutterbuck—the 
Deputy Surgeon-General—to make a re- 
presentation to the Commander-in-Chief, 
but Dr. Clutterbuck said he did not con- 
sider there was sufficient evidence to con- 
vict Dr. Thorburn ; but if he—the Gene- 
ral—who knew the pros and cons of the 
matter, thought there was enough to 
make a communication upon, he should 
do so, being “the king of discipline 
there.”” Some two months after this a 
communication was made by Dr. Craw- 
ford, the Surgeon-General, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in which he said that 
in the course of his tour of inspection, 
representations had been made to him 
which made it desirable for him to fur- 
nish a report. Dr, Crawford’s commu- 


Surgeon- Major Thorbuin. 
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nication was accompanied bya statement, | however, was not the case. Was it 


at the bottom of which, but without any 
marks to disconnect it, was a copy of the 
decision of the Calcutta Turf Club, signed 
by the secretary, the whole document 
appearing to be one composed at Cal- 
cutta, whence it was dated and ad- 
dressed, and to be in its entirety the Turf 
Club’s report or summing up. Was that 
a genuine document and was it drawn 
up at Calcutta? Was the whole of that 
document the decision of the Turf Club ? 
It was not. Dr. Crawford himself wrote 
a portion of it, which was composed at 
Lucknow, while it was calculated to lead 
the Commander-in-Chief to suppose it 
had emanated from the Calcutta Turf 
Club and was signed by them. Soon after 
this Surgeon-Major Thorburn earnestly 
applied for a court of inquiry, a court 
which he might remind their Lordships 
sat for the purpose of ascertaining facts. 
This court was presided over by five 
officers, who, no doubt, endeavoured to 
discharge their duties to the best of their 
ability. Witnesses were called, 15 on 
the one side and 20 on the other. 
General Cureton himself was examined, 
and the prosecution was conducted by 
the Deputy Judge Advocate, who stayed 
with General Cureton during the trial. 
The evidence given was of a most 
contradictory character, and Surgeon- 
Major Thorburn was not permitted to 
cross-examine some of the witnesses. 
Surgeon-Major Thorburn proved by the 
evidence of a coolie that he had sent a 
letter to General Cureton, who looked 
at the superscription and refused to take 
it. General Cureton had denied ever 
having received it. Major Nesbitt was 
asked which horse was pulled, and he 
replied the horse nearest the ropes. He 
was then asked which horse won, to 
which he replied he did not know until 
the numbers went up. There were no 
numbers. He was asked what was the 
colour of the winning horse, and he 
answered itwasabaymare. ‘ Modesty” 
was a chestnut horse. All the officers 
gave different accounts of the transaction, 
one saying that the horse was pulled to 
the left, another to the right, another 
that the horse’s head was pulled round 
to the rider’s boots, while a fourth ad- 
mitted that he knew nothing about. it. 
From the evidence at Lucknow it ap- 





credible that this man was to be ruined 
on evidence of that kind, when the se- 
cretary of the Turf Club had admitted, 
in cross-examination, that what he first 
stated in regard to a money charge was 
incorrect? After the proceedings were 
over Surgeon-Major Thorburn came to 
England, and naturally went to the head 
of the Medical Department. Dr. Craw- 
ford, who had also returned home, ad- 
vised him to retire. He answered that 
he had no intention of retiring. At a 
later interview he was told that if he 
did not retire voluntarily, with 15s. 
a-day for life, he would very likely be 
compelled to retire with nothing at all. 
Subsequently he decided to retire, and 
was informed that he would receive a 
gratuity of £2,500 in lieu of 15s. per 
day. If he did not, he would be dis- 
missed the Service without anything. He 
accordingly retired, and took the gra- 
tuity. That was the position of Surgeon- 
Major Thorburn, and he had solemnly 
resolved to appeal to their Lordships’ 
House, to the Press, and to the public, 
in order that justice might be done him. 
Although he had accepted the gratuity, 
he would never cease in the attempt to 
vindicate his character. That was the 
case he had to lay before their Lord- 
ships, and he trusted that he should 
receive a satisfactory answer from the 
noble Earl below him. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, although he had no knowledge of 
Surgeon-Major Thorburn except from 
the statement of the noble Lord, and 
from some papers sent to him the day 
before, he considered that there should 
be further inquiry, and that the noble 
Earl the Under Secretary of State would 
not do justice to Surgeon-Major Thor- 
burn unless he showed who it was that 
had sent the Commander-in-Chief the 
fictitious document, purporting to come 
from the Calcutta Turf Club. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he was 
quite certain that their Lordships, in 
common with himself, would give full 
credit to his noble Friend (Lord Truro) 
for a desire to see justice done in this 
case. ‘he noble Lord believed, from 
representations made to him, that an 
officer had been unjustly dealt with, and 
he desired to get that injustice removed. 


peared that Surgeon-Major Thorburn’s | But he would point out that the noble 


name was shown on the lottery books 
as having won money bythe race. This, 


| 


Lord had admitted himself that he was 
making a purely ex parte statement, and 
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he mentioned that he only said what he 
was instructed to say. The noble Lord 
was, in fact, acting the part of counsel 
for the defence. Though he was aware 
that their Lordships’ House was the 
highest Court of Appeal in the Realm, 
he scarcely thought it would consent to 
revise the decision given by various 
bodies connected with racing in India or 
that of the highest military authorities 
both in India and at home. For that 
reason he did not intend to follow the 
noble Lord’s example and act the part 
of counsel for the prosecution. The 
noble Lord had not quite accurately 
stated the facts. They were as follows :— 
At the Lucknow races, on the 13th of 
August, Dr. Thorburn was accused of 
having caused a certain pony to be 
pulled. He was not going into all the de- 
tails of that matter. All they knew was 
the the stewards of the Lucknow race- 
course found him guilty of the miscon- 
duct imputed to him, and when the 
matter was referred to the Calcutta Turf 
Club, which occupied a similar position 
in India to the Jockey Club here, they 
confirmed the decision. Dr. Thorburn 
was aware of the decision in the middle 
of October. What course was then open 
tohim? The Queen’s Regulations laid 
down that every commissioned officer, 
whose character or conduct was publicly 
impugned, must submit the case within 
a reasonable time to his commanding 
officer or other competent military autho- 
rity for investigation. Dr. Thorburn, 
however, did nothing until the matter 
was brought before the Commander-in- 
Chief in January. Then came an episode 
to which he must refer, because it re- 
flected on a distinguished officer, now 
Director-General of the Medical Depart- 
ment—Dr. Crawford. When he was on 
a tour of inspection he found that this 
case had caused considerable scandal at 
Lucknow, and he considered it his duty 
to bring the matter to the knowledge of 
the Commander-in-Chief. He sent to 
the Commander-in-Chief a statement of 
the allegations made against Dr. Thor- 
burn. The noble Lord who preceded 
him had, he believed, found nothing but 
a mare’s-nest in hinting that this docu- 
ment was a forgery. It was simply a 
statement of allegations, and at the end 
of it there was a statement, headed— 
‘* Decision of the Calcutta Turf Club.” 
This was signed by the secretary of the 
Turf Olub, and there was no other 
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signature to the document, which 
was enclosed by Dr. Crawford in his 
letter to the Commander-in-Chief. Dr. 
Crawford had no intention whatever of 
leading anyone to believe that the whole 
of that document was the report of the 
Calcutta Turf Club, and the Commander- 
in-Chief was not in the least deceived 
on the matter. After the Commander- 
in-Chief became acquainted with the 
facts he applied to General Cureton, 
and then referred to Dr. Thorburn. Dr. 
Thorburn then for the first time, in the 
month of March, five or six months 
after the races at Lucknow, wrote a 
long letter impugning the impartiality, 
and he might say the honesty, of the 
gentlemen who sat on the case—namely, 
the stewards of the racecourse at Luck- 
now and the Calcutta Turf Club. The 
Commander-in-Chief in India became of 
opinion that further inquiry was neces- 
sary, and a court of inquiry assembled 
at Lucknow in the month of June. The 
noble Lord asked whether it was true 
that, notwithstanding a court of inquiry 
at Lucknow completely exonerated Dr. 
Thorburn from a charge of turf irregu- 
larity, the Commander -in -Chief held 
that, in his opinion, the same evidence 
confirmed a previous adverse decision of 
the Calcutta Racing Club? The noble 
Lord had answered that question him- 
self, for he stated, and stated rightly, 
that a court of inquiry had no judicial 
function whatever. If it expressed an 
opinion as to his guilt or innocence, 
it would be guilty of a great irregu- 
larity. The only function of the court of 
inquiry was to collect evidence on which 
the military authorities might arrive 
at a decision. It would be impossible 
for him to weary the House by going 
over the arguments of the noble Lord, 
or for their Lordships to act as a Court 
of Appeal to revise the decision given 
by more than one authority of the highest 
position. It was sufficient for him to 
say that the evidence taken by the court 
of inquiry, after having been carefully 
analyzed and summed up by the Judge 
Advocate General in India, was passed 
on to the Commander-in-Chief, who con- 
sidered the case very carefully, and the 
result of the evidence on his mind was 
that, although it was not absolutely 
conclusive, it confirmed the sentences 
already pronounced by the stewards of 
the Lucknow racecourse and the Calcutta 
Turf Club. That ended the matter in 
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India. Dr. Thorburn’s time for retiring 
from service in India came, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, when he went home, 
communicated with His Royal Highness 
the Commander-in-Chief in England to 
the effect that the court of inquiry had 
not removed the imputation which the 
sentence of the Calcutta Turf Club left 
on his character, and asking His Royal 
Highness whether he was not of opinion 
that it was advisable Dr. Thorburn should 
leave the Service. The Commander-in- 
Chief in India, holding one of the highest 
and most responsible positions in the 
British Army, must receive credit for 
absolute fairness and impartiality ; and 
it would be very difficult for their Lord- 
ships to impugn the justice of the ver- 
dict he gave after reading the evidence 
taken bythe court of inquiry, as analyzed 
and summed up by the Judge Advocate 
General in India, and after seeing the 
proceedings of the Calcutta Turf Club. 
Dr. Thorburn returned home in October 
last. The first thing he did was to see the 
Director General of the Army Medical 
Department, Dr. Crawford. There was 
a great divergence between the account 
given to him by Dr. Crawford of what 
had passed at that conversation and 
the account of it given by his noble 
Friend. It was, of course, impossible 
for him to say absolutely which of the 
two accounts of the interview was cor- 
rect. He was informed by Dr. Crawford 
that he had particularly guarded him- 
self from expressing any opinion on the 
guilt or innocence of Dr. Thorburn, but 
that in reply to the question whether 
there was anything against his profes- 
sional character he said distinctly ‘‘ No.” 
There must have been, he thought, a 
misunderstanding in Dr. Thorburn’s mind 
as to what Dr. Crawford had stated. 
Dr. Crawford gave no opinion as to the 
effect which the various inquiries had 
on Dr. Thorburn’s character and honour. 
It was true that Dr. Crawford, when 
his advice was asked, did advise Dr. 
Thorburn to retire. The latter was, 
however, under a misapprehension as to 
the terms on which Dr. Crawford said 
he would advise him to do so. Under 
the New Warrant, he could not be per- 
mitted to retire on half-pay; but as he 
had had 18 years’ service he was en- 
titled, in the ordinary course of things, 
to retire with a gratuity of £2,500. On 
those terms he retired, and a few days 





afterwards he applied to be allowed to | 
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cancel his retirement. The Illustrious 
Duke on the OCross-Bench declined to 
allow that, and their Lordships, he be- ~ 
lieved, would think that His Royal High- 
ness had not acted unwisely or unjustly 
in taking that course. Mr. Childers, 
then Secretary of State for War, also 
went most fully and carefully into the 
case, and came to the distinct conclusion 
that Dr. Thorburn should not be al- 
lowed to revoke his application to retire. 
Shortly afterwards, Lord Hartington suc- 
ceeded Mr. Childers at the War Office, 
and again Dr. Thorburn applied to have 
that decision reversed. The new Secre- 
tary of State went fully into the case, 
and determined to uphold the decisions 
of his Predecessor and of the Illustrious 
Duke. That was a very painful case; 
and he much regretted, in the interest 
of Dr. Thorburn, that his noble Friend, 
with however admirable a motive, had 
thought fit to bring it before their Lord- 
ships. The case had been investigated 
several times in India; Dr. Thorburn 
had failed to remove the suspicion cast 
upon him; and it was against the de- 
cision which had been confirmed by the 
Illustrious Duke and two successive 
Secretaries of State that he now com- 
plained. 

Tse Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON asked, whether the court of 
inquiry went behind the whole matter 
and re-heard all the charges that were 
made against Dr. Thorburn, before the 
decision of the Lucknow Turf Club, and 
whether they were convinced that he was 
guilty of ‘‘ pulling ” his horse in the race 
referred to? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
the court of inquiry went fully into the 
case from the beginning. They ex- 
pressed no opinion upon it, but merely 
collected evidence for the Commander- 
in-Chief in India to give his decision 
upon. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON wished to know whether 
they were satisfied that the Lucknow 
Turf Club were justified in the judg- 
ment it had passed on the case? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY asked 
who had given the opinion on which Dr. 
Thorburn had been disgraced ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
noble Lords appeared to be under a mis- 
conception as to the nature of courts of 
inquiry. They were not a judicial body 
at all. According to the regulations 
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under which they were constituted, they 
had no judicial power. They were, in 
strictness, not courts at all, but only a 
means of collecting evidence which was 
afterwards summed up by the Judge 
Advocate General, and then sent to the 
Commander-in-Chief for his decision. 


METROPOLIS—ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
QUESTION. 


Tue Eart or BELMORE asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Why spiked iron 
railings had been erected across St. 
James’s Park from the Marlborough 
House entrance to opposite Queen 
Anne’s Gate, and why the gates are 
closed at 7 o’clock, instead of the hour 
specified on the notice-boards at the en- 
trances to the Park ? 

Lorp SUDELEY, in reply, said, that 
complaints had been frequently re- 
ceived, both from Members of Parlia- 
ment and the clergy of Westminster, as 
to the immoralities which went on after 
dark in the enclosures, which were also 
represented to be unsafe. The First Com- 
missioner of Works and the Illustrious 
Duke, the Ranger, consulted together, 
and agreed to shut up the enclosures 
after dark ; but, to meet the convenience 
of the public, they determined to leave 
open all night, properly policed, railed 
off, and lighted, the road between Marl- 
borough Gate and Queen’s Anne’s Gate. 
Unfortunately, the old notice-board, by 
an oversight, was not removed. Notice 
of the change had, however, been pub- 
lished in all the London papers, and the 
measure had given universal satisfac- 
tion. 


FRANCE AND ANNAM (TONQUIN). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp HARRIS asked the noble Earl 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, If he could inform the House 
what was the actual state of relations 
existing at the present moment between 
France and Annam? It was not his ob- 
ject to raise any question as to the rights 
of France on the Red River. He was 
aware that a Treaty was made in 1874 
between Annam on the one part and 
France on the other, by which Annam 
undertook to open up the Red River to 
the sea and to look on France nominally 
as her protector. He was aware that 
France asserted that this Treaty had not 
been observed, and that Annam not 
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having kept the country in orderly sub- 
jection, the stipulations of the Treaty 
had become a dead letter. It was not 
his object to enter in the question as to 
the claim of China that Annam was a 
tributary State. The particular Question 
he wished to put to the noble Earl was 
against whom was the action of France 
directed, for he confessed that at present 
there was considerable obscurity upon 
the point? It might be in the recollec- 
tion of their Lordships that he asked a 
Question somewhat similar to the pre- 
sent last year. It was whether the Go- 
vernment had any reason to fear that the 
action of France would affect English 
trade, and that Question was answered 
most satisfactorily by the noble Earl the 
head of the India Office, to the effect that 
he had no reason to fear interruption to 
English trade in those waters. In asking 
a somewhat similar Question again, it 
was not to be supposed that he was 
raising any question of jealousy as to 
the action of France. If such a sugges- 
tion could be made, it would be satisfac- 
torily answered by the fact that such 
commerce as had been created at Ton- 
quin had been directed to Hong Kong 
instead of Saigon by Chinese merchants, 
who chiefly promoted it. He was as- 
tonished to find that among all the Par- 
liamentary Papers issued to their Lord- 
ships’ House during the last six months 
there was not a single Paper upon the 
subject. When it was remembered that 
Tonquin, the point to which his Ques- 
tion was particularly directed, was only 
300 miles off the line taken by all 
steamers between Singapore and Hong 
Kong and China, and that the Red 
River came from that part of Asia 
which had been recently marched through 
by Mr. Colquhoun, he thought their 
Lordships would allow that it was a 
part of the world which at no distant 
day was likely to become much better 
known. He was surprised that so much 
interest had been taken in Madagascar, 
while so little had been taken in Annam. 
Several Papers had been issued on 
Madagascar; but, so far as trade was 
concerned, he thought Annam might 
prove at no distant day of no less im- 
portance than Madagascar. His object 
was to clear up the question against 
whom French action was directed. There 
was very little information on which he 
could base his Question, and therefore he 
was obliged to refer to certain telegrams 
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of the Paris Correspondent of The Stan- 
dard, in order to show the obseurity of 
the question, against whom was the 
action of France directed? {He had 
been under the impression that it was 
directed against the Black Flag Pirates, 
but that was very doubtful. In a tele- 
gram in last Wednesday’s Standard, he 
found the following statement :— 


‘* During the Easter recess, now drawing to 
a close, the Council of Ministers has on several 
occasions deliberated on the state of affairs in 
Tonquin and the Expedition it is proposed to 
send there. Though the exact terms of the 
Bill which the Chambers will be asked to vote 
sanctioning that Expedition have not yet been 
definitely agreed upon by the Cabinet, the ex- 
change of views which has taken place between 
MM. Jules Ferry, Challemel-Lacour,and Charles 
Brun, goes far to show that the Expedition will 
not assume the importance which the Duclerc 
Cabinet proposed to give it. The Expedition, 
as conceived by Admiral Jaureguiberry, Minis- 
ter of Marine under M. Duclerc, comprised the 
despatch to Tonquin of six thousand soldiers, 
and a flotilla of gunboats and other vessels 
drawing but little water. The latter portion of 
this scheme will probably be carried out with 
but little modification, but it is almost certain 
that the contingent of troops will not be so 
large as was first decided upon. The French 
intend to compel the Emperor of Annam to 
carry out the Treaty of 1874, and insure the 
free navigation of the Red River. If he is 
powerless to accomplish that the French will 
do the work for him. The present Cabinet does 
not seem to consider that, to arrive at that 
result, the conquest of Tonquin will be necessary, 
but believes that it will be sufficient to create 
in that country, and especially on the Red 
River, a series of military and commercial 
establishments, which -will form the central 
points of new colonies. It is in this manner, 
and with the aid of the Native population, who 
are represented here as being most anxious to 
be freed from the exactions of the Annamite 
Mandarins, that the French hope to succeed 
within a brief delay in annexing Tonquin to 
their possessions in Cochin China.” 


Then another telegram stated as fol- 
lows :— 

‘On the other side the French representative 
at Hué, feeling his position there untenable, on 
account of the annoyances to which he was 
subject, and which late events were calculated 
to aggravate, judged it prudent to leave that 
capital. He embarked with the personnel of 
the Legation on board a despatch boat, and is 
now at Saigon.” 


He concluded from that that the Repre- 
sentative of France at the Court of 
Annam had left that country. Finally, 
he might call their Lordships’ attention 
to an article in The Temps, which, after 
reflecting on certain remarks in the 
journal referred to respecting the con- 
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templated action of France in Tonquin, 
concluded by saying— 

“The occupation, without firing a shot, of 

the three Western provinces of Lower Cochin 
China in 1867, the astonishing facility with 
which the Garnier enterprise was accomplished 
in 1874, the few men with whom Post Captain 
Riviére has maintained his position for months 
in the delta of the Red River, are sufficient to 
demonstrate the weakness of the Annamite 
power, even when supported by the famous 
black flag, under which are enrolled the de- 
serters from the Chinese Army.”’ 
That seemed to show that the action of 
France was directed against the Emperor 
of Annam, and not against the Black 
Flag Pirates. He begged to ask the 
noble Earl whether he could inform 
the House what was the exact state of 
the relations between France and 
Annam ? 

Esrt GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
am sorry I cannot give a complete an- 
swer to the noble Lord’s Question. As 
I understand, the action of France is 
directed to the maintenance of the rights 
which she claims under the Treaty she 
entered into with the Sovereign of An- 
nam in 1874; but I have no official in- 
formation on the subject. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Have we an official Representative of 
apy sort at the Court of Annam ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: We have none. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: 
None! 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
INQUIRY. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tse Eart or MILLTOWN asked the 
Lord President of the Council, What 
is the cause of the delay in communi- 
cating to the Royal Irish Constabulary 
the result of the Commission which was 
appointed eight months ago to inquire 
into and report upon their grievances ; 
whether any conclusions have in fact 
been arrived at on the subject; and, if 
so, when they would be made public ? 
The noble Lord said, that great discon- 
tent existed in the ranks of the Con- 
stabulary at the extraordinary delay 
which had occurred. The agitators, as 
usual, had made this discontent a means 
of furthering their objects in Ireland. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Covnort), in reply, said, 
the subject of the grievances complained 
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of by the Royal Irish Constabulary and 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police was a 
large and complicated one, and had 
occupied much time in consideration ; 
but he was able to say that the Irish 
Government approved generally of the 
recommendations made by the two Com- 
mittees of Inquiry. The Treasury had 
also approved generally of the financial 
recommendations made by the Commit- 
tees ; but in order to carry some of them 
into effect Her Majesty’s Government 
must introduce a Bill in the other House. 
In the meantime, the information asked 
for would be supplied, for he intended 
to lay on the Table that evening the 
Report of the two Committees and the 
Minutes addressed by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to the heads of the two bodies 
of Police. 

Eart COWPER wished to be excused 
for saying that he did not think the 
noble Earl’s Question had been ex- 
actly answered. His Question had re- 
ference to the cause of the great delay 
that had taken place, which had not 
been explained, and which struck him 
(Lord Cowper) as very unfortunate. He 
was very well aware that Her Majesty’s 
Government must feel, as their Lord- 
ships all did, how much they owed 
to that splendid body of men, the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. Considering what 
the Constabulary had done during the 
last two or three years, it was impossible 
not to be astonished that their conduct 
had been what it was. Although these 
men were either sons or brothers of, or 
had near relations among, the most 
active members of the Land League, 
yet they had never swerved from their 
loyalty or theirduty. Though they had 
been frequently placed in the most trying 
positions, and insulted and stoned by 
mobs without being able to firein return— 
a position that would severely have tried 
the discipline of veteran soldiers—they 
had never lost their self-control. This 
body of men was so admirable that he felt 
that everything that concerned them was 
of vital importance. He confessed that 
when the lamentable outbreak took 
place among them some time ago, he did 
feel that there must have been some 
delay in dealing with their claims, for he 
knew that when he left Ireland a Report 
had just been made by a Committee 
appointed for the purpose, recommend- 
ing that acertain grant of money should 
be made to them. Dealing with a mutiny 
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of that sort was, of course, a very deli- 
cate matter, and he must state his opi- 
niun of the admirable manner—the 
firmness, kindness, and good feeling— 
with which it was dealt with by Lord 
Spencer. Although far from imputing 
any blame to the Irish Government, 
yét, considering that the Commission 
now alluded to was appointed eight 
months ago, he must say it was quite 
time that the matter was settled. He 
did not know much about the circum- 
stances of the case as they existed at 
present ; but he thought it was impos- 
sible for anyone to have filled any posi- 
tion in public life without knowing 
that, whoever was in Office, there was 
very often a great deal of obstruction, 
and a great deal of difficulty to contend 
with, in regard to the Department al- 
luded to—he meant the Treasury. He 
did not know whether that was the case 
now, but it was generally acknowledged 
that the Treasury only parted with money 
after great importunity. If that was the 
case in the present instance, it was most 
unfortunate. He was happy, however, 
to hear that the Commission was now 
about to report. He was also glad to 
see that nothing more was said in the 
papers of that day as to any fresh ill- 
feeling amongst the police. He knew so 
well it was the interest of many parties 
to make it appear that there was: dis- 
content among them, that he could not 
help hoping that the reports of fresh 
discontent were exaggerated or without 
foundation. 


BILLS OF SALE (IRELAND) ACT (1879) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 29.) 
(The Lord Fitzgerald.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tae Eart or LIMERICK said, he 
wished to call the attention of their 
Lordships to certain provisions of the 
measure, particularly with reference to 
the absence of the necessity for the at- 
testation of a bill of sale before a 
solicitor. This Bill only required that 
the execution of the bill of sale should 
be attested by some credible witness or 
witnessess, whereas the old Act contained 
as a safeguard that every bill of sale 
should bo attested before a solicitor. 
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He did not know why this protection 
against fraud had been abandoned. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, that this 
Bill had been introduced, with the ap- 
proval of the Chamber of Oommerce of 
Dublin and the commercial community 
of Ireland, to extend to Ireland the provi- 
sions of the last English Bills of Sale Act. 
It was most desirable, in his opinion, that 
the Commercial Law of the two countries 
should be identical in every respect. 
With regard to the point adverted to by 
the noble Earl, the fact was that the Bill 
threw a great deal of protection around 
persons which did not exist before. Bills 
of sale for sums under £30 were void ; 
there was a simple form which anyone 
could read and understand, besides many 
other safeguards. Under those circum- 
stances it had been thought that attesta- 
tion by a solicitor was no longer neces- 
sary. 


Bill reported without Amendment; and 
to be read 3° on Thursday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Parivare Brit (by Order)—Second 
Reading—Mersey Railway *. 

Puntic Birts—Resolutions [April 16] reported— 
Ordered — First Reading — Lord Alcester’s 
Annuity * [145]; Lord Wolseley’s Annuity * 
[146]. 

Second Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry Paving) * [1]. 

Third Reading—Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act (1882) (Audience of Solicitors) * [61], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—e0oco— 


ARMY (INDIA)—GLANDERS IN THE 
BENGAL CAVALRY. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
he can inform the House as to the extent 
of the outbreak of glanders in the Bengal 
Cavalry Regiment which carried that 
disease to Egypt, on its voyage back, and 
since its return to India; and, whether 
it is true that an English officer and two 
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Natives, infected during the return 
voyage, have died of glanders ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: In answer to a 
Question on this subject from my hon. 
Friend on the 5th of March, I said that 
a Report had been called for from the 
Government of India. That Government 
now telegraph that their Report will be 
despatched by next mail. Until it is 
received, I am afraid I can add no- 
thing to the information I have already 
given. 


MOROCCO—SALES OF SLAVES AT 
TANGIER. 


Mr. WHITWORTH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to 
a@ paragraph in the ‘Saint James’s 
Gazette’ of Monday, stating that fre- 
quent sales of slaves take place at 
Tangier, and that on Friday last one 
was sold for fifty-two dollars ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has been called to the statements 
referred to; but no information on the 
subject has been received at the Foreign 
Office. Her Majesty’s Minister at Tan- 
gier will be instructed to report on the 
matter. It unfortunately happens that 
there is no Slave Trade Treaty between 
this country and Morocco. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BANTRY— 
ELECTION OF GUARDIANS. 


Lorp ELCHO asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any inquiry has been insti- 
tuted into the proceedings at the recent 
elections of Poor Law Guardians for the 
Union of Bantry, and whether the facts 


' stated by Mr. Barrett, Vice Chairman of 


the Board, were correctly reported in 
the ‘‘ Cork Constitution ” of 11th April, 
when he is reported to have said, in 
speaking of the action of the Roman 
Catholic Clergy :— 

“He would give them one instance of that. 
On Holy Thursday at about 12 o’clock he went 
to the house of a man named O’Néeill, and told 
him to look out for the constable who was taking 
up the voting papers, and who would probably 
be with him in about an hour. The country 
was in such a state of excitement, bands of men 
flying here and there, that he took the precau- 
tion of having two armed constables with him 
for protection while talking to Neill in his own 
house ; he called my attention to the approach 
of a body of about twenty men, who, headed by 
a clergyman, were running towards his house, 
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Neill said to him, ‘There will be bad work 
here, I will go aoneside, you take charge of 
my voting paper, and hand it to the constable 
when he comes;’ Neill then disappeared and 
went out on the hill, the bludgeon men then 
rushed into the house, the clergyman, Father 
O’ Leary, called out for Neill, his wife said he 
was out; he asked the wife to shut the door, 
and she refused; he then asked the daughter to 
shut it, and she likewise refused; he (Mr. Bar- 
rett) was sitting in the kitchen, a quiet spectator 
of all that happened, and what he would call 
the attention of the board to was that, if that 
door was shut, and that he was imprisoned 
within the house, he had nothing for it but to 
fight his way through, and he was very certain 
that serious consequences would have ensued 
from a collision between him and those men; ”’ 


and, what action the Government intend 
to take in the matter? 

Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
a report of the meeting of the Bantry 
Board of Guardians, in the ‘‘ Cork Con- 
stitution ” of 11th April, at which the 
chairman, Mr. Payne, in his address to 
the board on re-election as chairman, is 
reported to have said. when commenting 
on the recent elections— 


“ As to the manner in which the contest was 
conducted, he would only shortly refer to the 
Electoral Division of Whiddy. The voting 
papers were given out on Monday 19th March, 
fair day in Bantry, and three of the voters came 
to the fair, the Rev. Mr. Kearney went into the 
island, followed the constable, and took away 
their voting papers; one of them insisted on 
getting his back, after an attempt had been 
made to spoil it, by putting in his initials be- 
tween the names of the candidates; he (Mr. 
Payne) had to go with another of the men to 
Mr. Kearney and demand his paper from him ; 
the third was never given back, and they conse- 
quently lost three votes; in the fourth case the 
voter was at home, and got his paper from the 
constable. Mr. Kearney went to his house, 
accompanied by a mob, and made every effort 
to induce him to give it up, but without effect ; 
in the fifth case Mr. Kearney went ahead of the 
constable, and got into the house ; put out some 
people who were in the kitchen, locked the 
entrance door, and then went to another room 
where the man was, and kept him in conversa- 
tion; when the policeman rapped, the man not 
knowing the door was locked, called out, ‘ come 
in,’ but the constable not being able to get in 
went away ; however, he returned next day, and 
left the paper, and the man voted, and, on the 
day of the scrutiny, Canon Shinkwin attended 
and objected strongly to that vote on the 
grounds that the constable had to go a second 
time ; thus sanctioning the unscrupulous act of 
his curate. The voting papers were collected 
on the following Wednesday. Mr. Kearney 
was there again, followed by amob. He (Mr. 
Payne) happened to be in the houses of two of 
the men who voted with him, when Mr. Kearney, 
preceding the constable, entered, and in each 
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case spoke the same words, ‘I hope you will 
receive your reward for this.’ That needed no 
comment from him (Mr. Payne) ;” 


and, if these allegations are substan- 
tiated, whether any prosecution will be 
instituted under the Crime Prevention 
Act ? 

Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked tho 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether any steps have been 
taken to verify the statement of Mr. 
Bird, Deputy Vice Chairman of the 
Bantry Board of Guardians, as appear- 
ing in the ‘‘Cork Constitution’ of the 
11th instant, when he is reported to 
have said as follows :— 


“Mr. Bird begged to thank the Board sin- 
cerely for having unanimously re-elected him as 
deputy vice-cheirman. He wished to make but 
very few remarks. In one of the divisions he 
was interested in, most unjustifiable means were 
used to defeat the candidate he nominated. 
Whenever a voter was supposed to be going to 
vote for him, his house was closed by a mob. 
In one house the vote was burned, without the 
consent of the voter, in fact, every means were 
used to oust a candidate who represented the 
greater part of the property of that division ;”’ 


if itis a fact that, in one electoral divi- 
sion, fourteen nuns were brought from 
their convent, and registered their votes 
in favour of the clerical nominee; and, 
what action it is proposed to take to 
prevent the recurrence of such pro- 
ceedings ? 

CotoneEL COLTHURST asked, with 
reference to the Question of the noble 
Lord (Lord Elcho), Whether the right 
hon. Gentleman had seen a letter in 7he 
Freeman’s Journal from the Very Rev. 
Canon Shinkwin, in which he denied the 
charges against the priests made in those 
speeches ? 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers, I should like to ask, 
Whether the statements made in those 
speeches at the Bantry Board of Guar- 
dians were made after attention had 
been called in this House to acts of gross 
intimidation charged against Mr. Payne 
and other landlords in the Bantry dis- 
trict; and, whether the inquiries the 
right hon. Gentleman promised to in- 
stitute have resulted as yet in directing 
a prosecution against Mr. Payne and 
the other landlords inculpated for in- 
timidation ? 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN: I wish to 
ask, Whether, in view of the enormous 
number of cases of intimidation alleged 
to have been practised by landlords and 
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others during the recent Poor Law 
elections, he will do all in his power to 
expedite the passing of the Bill for 
taking votes at these elections by ballot? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the Re- 
ports which have been submitted to the 
Government it is clear that very great, 
and possibly, in some respects, question- 
able, efforts were made to carry some of 
the recent Poor Law elections in Ire- 
land. It is obvious that at elections of 
this and similar kinds great efforts will 
be made, in the future as in the past, 
by the supporters of the rival candi- 
dates, to secure success for their own 
party; and if the Government were to 
be called upon to investigate all com- 
plaints arising out of such efforts, and 
to institute prosecutions, they are con- 
scious that they would be applying the 
Prevention of Crime Act in a manner 
which, in the long run, would not be to 
the public interest. Therefore, on full 
consideration of the circumstances of 
the present cases they do not propose to 
initiate a public prosecution. I may be 
permitted, perhaps, again to allude to 
the Bill which has been referred to in 
the last Question put to me, and to ex- 
press the hope that it will be passed 
into law this Session, so as to prevent 
any intimidation or interference in 
future from any quarters. I must say 
that, in the present state of Ireland, 
intimidation will be likely to lead to 
much graver consequences to the public 
safety than, perhaps, it has done in the 

ast. 

. Mr. TOTTENHAM: Will the Local 
Government Board order fresh elections 
in these cases ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir. The 
advice which we have got from the ex- 
tremely able officer who acts as Special 
Resident Magistrate in that district is 
that, for the sake of the district, the 
best plan would be to let bygones be 
bygones on both sides. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. Payne concerned himself 
as Lord Bandon’s agent in these elec- 
tions; whether he canvassed in the in- 
terest of the estate bailiff Phillips; whe- 
ther he promised several tenants sums 
of money for their votes, and said to 
one of them (Burke, of Kilmean), ‘‘ you 
won’t have a roof over your head this 
day 12 months if you don’t vote for 
Phillips ;” and, whether, if the facts be 
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as stated, they are not sufficient to in- 
duce the right hon. Gentleman to qualify 
the answer he has given as to the unde- 
sirability of instituting the prosecution ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: The answer I 
have given was an answer that was very 
carefully weighed, and one that was ar- 
rived at entirely in the public interest. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—PAY- 
MENTS UNDER THE ARREARS ACT. 


Mr. O'CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What is the practice of 
the Land Commission Court in refer- 
ence to money lodged by tenants to the 
credit of the Commission under the 
Arrears Act; and, whether it is a fact 
that deposits made by tenants, who 
paid the 1881 rent, are still withheld 
from them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Land Com- 
mission was authorized by Section 1, 
sub-section 5, of the Arrears Act, to 
receive money from tenants in respect 
of the rent for the year 1881; the ob- 
ject of the sub-section being to facilitate 
the payment by the tenant of that rent, 
if there was any difficulty either on the 
part of the landlord being unwilling to 
receive it, or on account of his absence 
from Ireland. When such payment 
is made, the Act requires the Commis- 
sioners to pay it over to the landlord. 
A repayment to a tenant can, therefore, 
only be made by the consent of the 
landlord. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEARCHES. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware that the 
police, in making searches under the 
Prevention of Crime Act, sometimes 
neglect to produce the warrant autho- 
rising the search ; and, if he will take 
steps to make them comply with legal 
requirements in this respect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Act of Par- 
liament does not direct the production 
of the warrant, except upon demand. 
I have not heard of any complaint being 
made against the police for refusing 
to produce their warrants when required 
to do so. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: I may 
inform the right hon. Gentleman that I 





have received several letters complain- 
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ing that the police have refused to pro- 
duce the warrant, and I think it is 
needless irritation. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: If the right 
hon. Gentleman will inform me on the 
matter, I will inquire into them. 


STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN 
DONEGAL. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House Dr. Woodhouse’s 
further Report on the distress in Done- 
gal? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: There is not 
any objection to laying Dr. Woodhouse’s 
‘further Report upon the Table, and 
I shall do so as soon as the copy can 
be prepared. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether Re- 
ports relating to other distressed dis- 
tricts would also be produced ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I will lay on 
the Table the Reports with regard to 
Sligo also. 

Mr. SEXTON: And the distressed 
districts generally ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes; I will see 
to that. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been called to the reply 
given by the Lord Lieutenat of Ireland, 
as reported in the ‘‘ Belfast Newsletter ”’ 
of the 10th inst., to the Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Oburch in Ireland, who waited upon His 
Excellency for the purpose of remonstrat- 
ing against the contemplated changes 
being made in the national system of 
education in Ireland for the denomina- 
tional training of teachers, whichchanges 
the deputation urged would lead to the 
denominationalising of the whole system, 
and to the overthrow of those principles 
on which it was founded and on which it 
has worked ; and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to carry out these 
changes in direct opposition to the 
strongly expressed feelings of the Pre- 
byterian and other Protestant churches 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The noble Lord 
will probably allow me to answer the 
Question. The Government, after a 
careful, and it is needless to say, a most 
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respectful consideration of the views laid 
before them by the members of the de- 
putation, are still of opinion that the 
course adopted by the Board of National 
Education, with the concurrence of the 
Government, will not make any material 
inroad on the principles on which Na- 
tional education in Ireland is at present 
conducted ; and, therefore, they are pre- 
pared to go forward with the scheme for 
removing the grave defects in the train- 
ing of National teachers which have 
long been complained of. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
SHERIFF CLERK OF FORFARSHIRE. 
Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 

Lord Advocate, Why the sheriff clerk 

of Forfarshire is to hold for six months 

offices which are incompatible with the 
duties of the sheriff clerkship; whether 
it is proposed that he should perform 
the duties of his office at Dundee while 
continuing to reside at Montrose; and, 
whether he will lay upon the Table of 
the House the Oorrespondence whieh has 
taken place between himself and Mr. 

Ross upon the subject ? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): It is not the fact that the 
sheriff clerk of Forfarshire is to hold 
for six months offices which are incom- 
patible with the duties of the sheriff 
clerkship. Mr. Ross, at the time of 
his appointment, was joint-agent of 
the Commercial Bank at Montrose, the 
duties of the offices being discharged 
by his son, the other joint-agent, and he 
was also clerk and treasurer of Mont- 
rose Harbour. As I have already in- 
formed the right hon. Gentleman, Mr. 
Ross was permitted to complete his en- 
gagements for the current year in these 
offices; but I understand he will be re- 
lieved of the bank agency during the 
present month. Such offices are com- 
monly held by sheriff clerks all over 
Scotland; but in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow the sheriff clerks do not engage in 
any business outside of their offices, 
or hold any other appointments. We 
thought that arrangement a good one 
where financial considerations admit of 
its being carried out, and particularly 
applicable to the next largest town in 
Scotland, Dundee, where the head office 
of the sheriff clerk of Forfarshire ought 
obviously to be. But the conditions 
which we thought it right to insert in 
Mr. Ross’ commission, though proper 
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and expedient, are entirely new in For- 
farshire, and are not required by law or 
previous practice. I am not aware that 
any stipulation as to residence has ever 
been made with a sheriff clerk. The 
sheriff clerk of Forfarshire may reside 
where he pleases, so long as he performs 
his duties at Dundee. I am willing to 
lay the Correspondence on the Table, if 
the right hon. Gentleman thinks it worth 
while. 


ARMY—FIRST CLASS RESERVE MEN. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, The total 
number of First Class Reserve men on 
the Establishment on the Ist of April 
1883, distinguishing the number still 
serving in Egypt from the number in the 
United Kingdom ? 

Sir ARTHUR HAYTER (for The 
Marquess of Hartineton): The strength 
of the First Class Army Reserve on the 
Ist of April was 27,073 men, exclusive 
of those still serving with the Colours. 
The number still reckoned with the 
Colours is reported as 978; but these 
men are all on furlough, excepting a 
few left in Egypt, who have been de- 
tained on account of sickness. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he will lay 
upon the Table a Return of admissions 
to hospital for diseases referred to in the 
Contagious Diseases Acts of soldiers in 
the fourteen protected and all unpro- 
tected Stations in the year 1881? 

Sm ARTHUR HAYTER: Yes, Sir; 
I have to-day laid upon the Table the 
Return asked for by the hon. Member, 
and will endeavour to hasten the print- 
ing of it with all possible despatch. 


NAVY PENSIONS. 


Apmizat EGERTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, Whether there is 
any truth in a report in the newspapers 
that the new regulations regarding pen- 
sions are to be retrospective ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: I 
am much obliged to my hon. and gallant 
Friend for giving me an opportunity of 
contradicting the statement which ap- 

eared in a weekly paper of Saturday 
ast, that I had announced in this House 
the intention of the Admiralty to re- 
quire all men now serving their first en- 
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gagement to re-engage for 12 years in 
order to obtain a pension. This is a 
direct misrepresentation of what I said. 
I stated, in the clearest terms, that our 
proposal with reference to service would 
not apply to any men now serving; but 
would only affect entries made after 
the necessary legislative powers for the 
alteration had been obtained. Besides, 
it is the first term of service, and not the 
second, which we propose to extend by 
two years. It is greatly to be regretted 
that a newspaper should have published 
a statement which is so absolutely con- 
trary to facts, and, at the same time, so 
much calculated to excite reasonable dis- 
content among the men of Her Majesty’s 
Navy. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—THE 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether it is the case that the Edison 
Company have lighted the dining-rooms 
and smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, at their own expense, free of any 
charge to the public, or whether the 
Board of Works have agreed to pay the 
Company for the expenses of lighting 
during the Session; if the latter, whe- 
ther the work of lighting the rooms 
aforesaid was put out to contract, and 
whether tenders were called for from 
any other Electric Lighting Company ; 
and, if not, if he would explain the 
reason; and, whether he will undertake 
that, before any further arrangements 
are concluded for the lighting by elec- 
tricity of the Houses of Parliament, or 
of any part of them, the business shall 
be open to tenders in a manner similar 
to all other Government contracts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The Edison 
Company offered, as an experiment— 
supplying the whole plant themselves— 
to light the Library and Dining Rooms of 
this House at a cost to the Government 
something less than the cost of the gas 
which is at present consumed. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
What is the cost ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Under £100 
less. I thought, on the whole, it would 
be interesting to Members to try the ex- 
periment, and I am under no further 
obligation to the Company. With re- 
spect to the future, I shall, towards the 
end of the Session, consult the wishes of 
Members before making any permanent 
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arrangement. In the present state of 
Electric Lighting, I do not think it a fit 
subject for competition. After careful 
consideration, I did not think it wise to 
act on this principle when I introduced 
the Swan system of lighting into the 
Law Courts. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
wished to know whether the Edison 
Company had not already, for some con- 
siderable time, been lighting the Post 
Office; and whether, as far as that ex- 
periment was concerned, the Company 
had not given complete satisfaction ; 
and, secondly, whether, before the Lew 
Courts were lighted by the Swan Com- 

any, tenders were received from the 
ag Edison, and Swan Companies ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I received 
no tenders from any of the Companies 
named. After careful inquiry I invited 
the Swan Company to tender, and I ac- 
cepted their tender. The Edison Com- 
pany had lighted the Post Office, and it 
was mainly in consequence of their suc- 
cess there that I accepted their sugges- 
tion to light the Library and Dining 
Rooms of the House of Commons. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that on the Vote 
for the Houses of Parliament, which I 
believe is the next in the Civil Service 
Estimates, I shall call attention to this 
subject. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman say whether he 
proposes to extend the application of 
the electric system of lighting to this 
Chamber; also, will he say if there 
would be any difficulty in placing an 
electric lamp at the top of the Tower, 
instead of the very dark gas lamp which 
is there now ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No, Sir; 
there is no such intention. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the light on 
the Clock Tower went out the other 
night ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


Parliamentary Oath 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT, 1866. 


Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the present Lord Chancellor, who 
in 1866 was Attorney General, in which 
year the Parliamentary Oaths Bill was 
brought forward by the Government, 
ever informed the House of Commons 
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that henceforward actions under the Bill 
could only be undertaken by the Attor- 
ney General? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish the right 
hon. Baronet had given me some clue 
in this matter. The Question appears 
to refer to some declaration of which he 
may be cognizant, but I am not. I 
have referred to the Lord Chancellor, 
and he has no recollection of what he 
may have said on this subject in 1866; 
but he has directed a search to be 
made. 


Afterwards, 


Mr. GLADSTONE said: In refer- 
ence to the Question put by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Mid Kent, 
I have a note from the Lord Chancellor 
since he wrote to me before, stating that 
he has had an opportunity of making a 
search in Hansard, and that there is no 
trace of any such declaration as the right 
hon. Baronet referred to. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. 
BRADLAUGH). 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: There appeared 
to be some misunderstanding yesterday 
when I gave Notice of the Question I 
am about to put to the First Lord of the 
Treasury ; and inasmuch, Mr. Speaker, 
as I founded the Question I am about 
to put upon certain dicta which you 
uttered from the Chair in maintenance 
of the Order of the House, and upon the 
Records of the proceedings of the House 
itself, I trust that I shall be pardoned 
if, in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing, I read in explanation your dicta, as 
given in Hansard and in the Journals of 
the House. I find in Hansard’s Debates 
that on the 22nd of February, 1882, 
you said, in allusion to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
conduct— 

“T have again to call the attention of the 
House to the repeated acts of disobedience of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. He has 
disobeyed the Orders of the House and the 
directions of the Chair in coming within the 
Bar. By the Order of the 7th of February 
last, the hon. Member was ordered to take his 
seat below the Bar; and on every occasion 
since, when the hon, Member has passed within 
the Bar, I consider he has been guilty of dis- 
obedience to the Order of this House; and I 
have now again to call the attention of the 
House to that circumstance.” — (3 Hansard, 
[266] 1341.) 

I find attached to the division of that 
day—the 22nd of February, 1882—a 
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shorter version of your dictum in that 
respect. It is as follows :— 

“ Whereupon Mr. Speaker reminded the 
House of the repeated acts of disobedience 
committed by Mr, Bradlaugh by coming within 
the Bar, in contempt of the Orders of the 
House, and of the directions of the Chair, and 
called the attention of the House to his having 
again on this occasion come within the Bar, 
and Mr, Speaker thereupon desired Mr. Brad- 
laugh to withdraw.”’ 


Then, with reference to the last part of 
my Question, as to Mr. Bradlaugh 
having voted, I find this in the same 
note to the division— 

‘* And the numbers having been reported by 
the Tellers, Ayes 291, Noes 83, it was stated by 
Mr. Wynn, one of the Tellers for the Noes, 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had voted in the Division 
Lobby of the ‘Noes.’ Mr. Speaker thereupon 
stated that the Tellers having reported that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had voted in the Division, it 
was for the House to consider what should be 
done with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s Vote. 
But no Motion with regard to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
Vote having been made, Mr. Speaker declared 
the numbers, Ayes 291, Noes 83. 


With this explanation, I conclude by 
asking the Prime Minister, Whether he 
was rightly understood, on Thursday 
last, to declare that it was not his inten- 
tion to direct the Attorney General to 
institute proceedings against Mr. Brad- 
laugh for having sat and voted in the 
House on the 22nd February -1882, or 
on any other occasion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, nothing 
could be more clear, I think, than the 
Question of the hon. Member, now that 
I have seen it printed, and had the op- 
portunity of considering it, though I 
was not able to follow it when he de- 
livered it orally yesterday. It is not a 
fact that I declared on Thursday last 
that it was not our intention to direct 
the Attorney General to institute pro- 
ceedings with reference to the 22nd of 
February, 1882, because down to this 
time I have not answered any Question 
in relation to the circumstances of that 
day. The branches of the Question are 
two, and apart, and are perfectly dis- 
tinct one from the other. The 22nd of 
February, 1882, I find, was the day on 
which Mr. Bradlaugh came to the Table, 
uttered the words of the Oath, performed 
the ceremony of kissing the Book, and 
thereupon took his seat and voted. The 
hon. Gentleman, in one branch of his 
Question, I presume, intends to ask 
whether we have directed, or intended 
to direct, the Attorney General to pro- 
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secute Mr. Bradlaugh for having so 
done. My answer is—No, we do not; 
and for this reason, that the House took 
the matter into its own hands. As was 
truly said by the hon. Gentleman, the 
whole matter was brought to the full 
attention of the House, and the House 
proceeded, on a Motion made for that 
purpose, to the expulsion of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. It did not appear to us then, 
and it does not appear to us now, that 
it was our duty to take any proceedings 
at law in regard to the matter when the 
House had dealt with it by the adoption 
of the extreme remedy in its hands, 
which it was thought was called for by 
the circumstances of the case. The 
mere disobedience of Mr. Bradlaugh to 
the Order of the House could not, I be- 
lieve, have necessarily led to such a 
result. Unless I am misinformed, Mr. 
Alderman Salomons disobeyed the Order 
of the House in taking his seat—I am 
not sure whether he voted—but cer- 
tainly in taking his seat after he had 
been prevented taking the Oath at the 
Table in the manner in which he de- 
sired to take it in consonance with the 
principles of his religious profession. 
That does not appear to have been con- 
sidered a case of contumacy, and, accor- 
dingly, no penal measure was adopted 
by the House. But the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh was thought to be of a diffe- 
rent order, and, therefore, a penal mea- 
sure was adopted by the House; and 
the Government did not deem it their 
duty to take any other steps in reference 
to that proceeding. Then the closing 
words of the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber are, whether we do not intend to 
prosecute Mr. Bradlaugh for having sat 
and voted on any other occasion? With 
regard to that subject, I have answered 
Questions already, and this is of a totally 
different character. These are occasions 
on which Mr. Bradlaugh sat and voted 
after he had, in due and regular form, 
so far as this House was concerned, 
made a declaration at the Table. The 
law with respect to his right to make 
that declaration was, at that time, I 
believe, entirely unsettled by the Courts 
—the question had not been before 
them; and the Resolution which had 
been passed by the House in 1850 de- 
clared that a Member returned to Par- 
liament, on coming to the Table to de- 
clare, should be permitted to do so at 
his own risk, in respect to the cons@- 
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quences, in the event of the law being 
declared against him. In that case, as 
I think has been stated already, we in- 
stituted no preliminary consideration of 
the steps it might be our duty or not our 
duty to take in a contingency which did 
not arise. We were not aware in what 
way the law would be declared, nor had 
we any means of knowing what the de- 
cision of the Courts would be. After 
the law had been declared, the case was 
entirely different; but the action brought 
against Mr. Bradlaugh was brought, as 
I think I stated yesterday, instantly 
after his having sat and voted in the 
House, so that, in point of fact, even if 
it had been the intention of the Attorney 
General to prosecute, he was prevented 
from doing so by the action of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I wish to ask 
the Prime Minister, with reference to 
the division of the House, which I 

uoted, whether the decision of the 

ourt as to the law affecting those who 
may sit and vote in this House without 
any right to do so, has devolved upon 
Her Majesty’s Government, that right 
being taken away from the public; and, 
whether he intends to establish a pre- 
cedent, and to exercise a discretion—in 
fact, whether he will suspend the opera- 
tion of the law? ji 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The Question, if 
I understand it rightly, has been an- 
swered by me already in replying to a 
Question put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), in which answer I 
stated that in the case of a gentleman 
coming to the Table and being permitted 
to declare against the law, which has 
now been settled, it would be, in our 
view, the duty of the Attorney General 
to institute proceedings against him. 

Lorv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it is to be understood that, 
when Her Majesty’s Government pressed 
upon the House of Commons the Reso- 
lution under which Mr. Bradlaugh was 
permitted and invited to affirm, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not con- 
sidered, either by seeking the advice of 
the Lord Chancellor or the opinion of 
the Law Officers of the Crown, whether 
Mr. Bradlaugh will not be liable to an 
action at the suit of the Attorney Ge- 
neral, or whether they had arrived at 
the decision that, under no circum- 
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stances, should the Attorney General be 
instructed to institute proceedings in ac- 
cordance with the Law ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe I have 
answered all the matters that can be an- 
swered in this Question. I have already 
given more than one answer stating 
that, before proposing the Resolution of 
July, 1880, we had not entered upon the 
consideration of what might or might 
not be our duty in a contingency which 
had not arrived, and which we had not 
any means of foreseeing. Therefore, 
no opinion was given on the subject, 
either by the Lord Chancellor or by the 
Law Officers of the Crown; and cer- 
tainly we had not arrived at the deci- 
sion that under no circumstances should 
the Attorney General be instructed to 
institute proceedings. I believe I have 
stated the whole of that on former occa- 
sions. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, before proposing the Resolution of 
the 1st July 1880, the Cabinet had con- 
sidered the liabilities to which any 
elected Member was exposed who should 
avail himself of its provisions in contra- 
vention of the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
of 1866; and, if not, what was the 
meaning the Government then attached 
to the words ‘‘ subject to any liability 
by statute,” contained in the Resolu- 
tion; and, whether the Government, in- 
cluding the Lord Chancellor, had not 
considered how far it was their duty to 
vindicate the Law, by proceeding, 
through the Attorney General, before 
the decision pronounced by the House of 
Lords, presided over by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the case of Clark versus Brad- 
laugh, or whether, adopting the plea on 
which the Resolution was recommended 
to the House by the Solicitor General, 
they determined to leave the action to 
be commenced by a private individual ? 
The hon. Gentleman said that the Ques- 
tion really was, whether it would not 
have been possible for the Attorney Ge- 
neral to have instituted proceedings 
against Mr. Bradlaugh at the same time 
as the hon. Member for North War- 
wickshire ; and, whether, if he had done 
80, the case would not have been tried 
under the two alternatives, because by 
not instructing the Attorney General to 
commence proceedings, the Government 
—including the Lord Chancellor, who 
had taken upon himself to decide the 
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question—practically adopted the plea 
put forward by the Solicitor General, 
and which had induced the House to 
consent to the Resolution allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh to affirm at his peril ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I do not accept the con- 
clusions arrived at by the hon. Member. 
As to the legal question, whether two 
actions could be sustained and main- 
tained at one time, for the same penalty, 
I say of course they could not. When 
the action was commenced by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire, it was 
then generally supposed he had the 
right to commence it. In those circum- 
stances no action ought to have been, 
or could have been, brought by Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
beg to give Notice that I shall call at- 
tention to the conduct of the Lord 
Chancellor in this matter. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I would ask 
the Attorney General, whether the vote 
given by Mr. Bradlaugh in the question 
before the Court and before the House 
of Lords was the vote given on the 
22nd of February, 1882? I can tell 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that it 
was not. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): In these circumstances 
I need not inform the hon. Gentleman 
it certainly was not. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REPORT, &c. 

Dr. LYONS, in pursuance of private 
Notice, asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What was 
the reason of the delay in communi- 
cating to the public the results of the 
Committee of Inquiry appointed to in- 
quire into the grievances of the Royal 
lrish Constabulary and the Dublin Po- 
lice, and when the conclusions arrived at 
would be made public ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The Government 
have determined on presenting to Par- 
liament the Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry into representations made by 
members of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, and also the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into representations 
made by the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 
These Reports are in type, and the 
printer has been directed to prepare 
them at once for circulation. The con- 
sideration of such a large and compli- 
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cated question—and, I may say, it has 
been a final, a definite, and complete 
consideration—has necessarily occupied 
considerable time; but I may say that 
the Irish Government have approved 
generally the recommendations of the 
Committees—except in the case of afew 
of the less important matters—and re- 
commended them to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury. I 
will to-day move for copies of Minutes 
addressed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland to the Inspector General of Royal 
Irish Constabulary and to the Commis- 
sioner of Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
which refer to these recommendations 
of the Committees, with which the Irish 
Government do not agree. The Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have ap- 
proved generally the financial recom- 
mendations of the Committees. Legis- 
lation will, however, be necessary to 
give effect to them; and I intend, as 
soon as possible, to introduce a Bill ask- 
ing for the necessary legislative au- 
thority. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE-—STANDING COMMITTEES 
AND PRIVATE BILL COMMITTEES, 


Mr. HENEAGE asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection, What arrangements 
had been made to obviate the inconveni- 
ence that would arise when the Chairman 
of a Private Bill Committee was also a 
Member of a Standing Committee, and 
when Standing and Private Bill Com- 
mittees sat at the same time? 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY: The 
Committee of Selection are not respon- 
sible for arrangements made for the ad- 
journment of Committees appointed to 
sit on Railway Bills. The Committee 
of Selection, at the beginning of the 
Session, nominate a Committee on Rail- 
way and Canal Bills, and the Members 
of that Committee appoint from among 
themselves the Chairman of each Com- 
mittee on a Railway and Canal Bill, or 
on a group of such Bills, and may 
change the Chairman so appointed from 
time to time. The Committee of Selec- 
tion do not fix the time when any par- 
ticular Chairman shall be on duty. The 
Committee of Selection, as a rule, avoided 
placing on the new Standing Commit- 
tees the name of any Member of the 
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General Committee on Railway and 
Canal Bills; and in the case of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Somerset 
(Mr. R. H. Paget), who was Chairman 
of Group 6, I requested my hon. Friend 
to make such arrangements as to the 
time of his serving on a group, that his 
duties as a Member of the Standing 
Committee on Law should not interfere 
with his duties as a Chairman of a Rail- 
way Group, attendance upon which, as 
the House knows, is compulsory. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that the 
Question of the hon. Member directly 
referred to him, and he was anxious to 
state that, in applying to be placed on 
the Standing Committee on Law, he had 
explained that he would, if necessary, 
willingly abandon his position as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Group 6 of the 
Railway and Canal Bills. The position 
of a Member whose duties were thus 
conflicting was somewhat difficult. Duty 
called him to serve alike as Chairman 
of a Railway Committee and as Member 
of a Standing Committee, and he had 
but acted in the matter in accordance 
with a sense of duty. 

Mr. DODDS asked the hon. Member, 
as he was required to be in two places 
at once next Thursday, what course he 
intended to take ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


CRIME (IRELAND)—THE ASSASSINA- 
TIONS IN THE PHC@NIX PARK, DUB- 
LIN—EXTRADITION OF “No. 1.” 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, a Question of which he had 
not been able to give private Notice— 
namely, If his attention had been called 
to a telegram from New York, in some 
of the morning papers, stating that 
Tynan, the notorious ‘‘No. 1” of the 
Irish Invincibles, had not gone to 
Mexico, but was living in New York 
with his family, and that, although not 
courting observation, he moved about 
freely under an a/ias; whether the Go- 
vernment had any information as to the 
accuracy of that statement; and, if it 
were true, would the Government take 
any steps to demand the extradition of 
that individual ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I think the House will see that Notice 
ought to given of a Question of this im- 
portance. 


Sir Jehan L. Mowbray 


{COMMONS} 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS AOT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, that a paragraph appeared in Zhe 
Daily News, with every appearance of 
importance, to the effect that it was not 
the intention of the Government to treat 
the Oaths Bill as a question of confidence 
or no confidence. He wished to ask the 
Prime Minister if this were correct ; and 
he addressed the Question to him, be- 
cause it was generally understood that 
The Daily News was the only newspaper 
which the right hon. Gentleman found 
time to read ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: As the noble 
Lord has put his Question only on the 
ground that The Daily News is the only 
newspaper that I ever find time to read, 
I think I hardly ought to answer the 
Question at all, because that supposition 
is erroneous. With regard to the parti- 
cular paragraph, I apprehend it is a 
paragraph inserted like many other para- 
graphs in Zhe Daily News and other 
papers, according to what is judged to be 
possible or probable, and upon informa- 
tion which is far from being infallible. 
I am not aware of any ground for this 
particular statement. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—EXCESSIVE 
SENTENCES. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, What had been the result of his 
inquiries into the case of the three men 
who had recently been sentenced to 
three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour for sleeping in an open field ? 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT, in re- 
ply, said, that having learnt the circum- 
stances of this case, he had recommended 
that the men should be discharged. 





PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE OF SELEC- 
TION (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Leave to Committee to make a Special 
Report :— 


Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY accord- 
ingly reported from the Committee of 
Selection, That they had added the foi- 
lowing Fifteen Members to the Standing 
Committee on Law, and Courts of Jus- 
tice, and Legal Procedure, in respect of 
the Criminal Code (Indictable Offences 
Procedure) Bill:—Mr. Buszard, Dr. 
Commins, Baron de Worms, Mr, Arthur 
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Elliot, Mr. Freshfield, Mr. Carpenter 
Garnier, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, Mr. Macart- 
ney, Mr. Patrick Martin, Mr. Mellor, 
Mr. Reid, Mr. Sellar, Mr. Warton, Mr. 
Willis, Sir John Eardley Wilmot. 

Sirk JOHN R. MOWBRAY further 
reported, That they had added the fol- 
lowing Fifteen Members to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, Shipping, and 
Manufactures, in respect of the Pa- 
tents for Inventions Bill:—Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, Mr. James Campbell, Mr. Car- 
butt, Mr. Coope, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Ewart, 
Sir Daniel Gooch, Mr. Molloy, Mr. 
Nicholson (Newark), Mr. Hinde Palmer, 
Sir Edward Reed, Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
Mr. Bernhard Samuelson, Mr. Shield, 
and Mr. Stevenson. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE OF SELEC- 
TION (SPECIAL REPORT). 


Leave to Committee to make a Special 
Report :— 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY accord- 
ingly reported from the Committee of 
Selection, That they had nominated the 
following Five Members to serve on the 
Joint Committee of Lords and Commons 
on the Channel Tunnel:—Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Harcourt, Sir Massey Lopes, Mr. 
Arthur Peel, Sir Henry Hussey Vivian. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


HOTION. 


—_—o0n — 


LOCAL TAXATION.—RESOLUTION. 


Mx. PELL, in rising to call attention 
to the severe and inequitable pressure 
of Local Taxes; and to move— 

‘That no further delay should be allowed in 
granting adequate relief to ratepayers in Coun- 
ties and Boroughs in respect of National services 
required of Local Authorities,” 
said, that in 1872 the House gave its 
consideration to the question of local 
taxation as a whole, when the hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Devon 
(Sir Massey Lopes) reaped the reward 
not only of his perseverance and ability, 
but also of the merits of the case. He 
then succeeded in obtaining a majority of 
100 in the House in favour of a Resolu- 
tion condemning the injustice of the then 
existing system of local taxation, which, 
unfortunately, still continued—namely, 
of imposing taxation for national objects 
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on one description of property only. 
Although that system had been modified 
by some grants out of the public funds, 
it still remained on terms under whieh 
the nation required from Local Autho- 
rities costly services of a national cha- 
racter. He did not desire to insist on 
the fact that it was a Liberal Govern- 
ment which was then in Office, because 
the question was one which ought to be 
entirely divested of Party feeling and 
Party consideration. The interest of 
the public would be best served by ap- 
pealing neither to one side or the other. 
The case must rest upon its merits. The 
Government of the day met the Motion 
of the hon. Member for South Devon 
much in the same way as they intended 
to meet this Motion—by an Amendment; 
at all events, they encouraged the Amend- 
ment, for, if he remembered rightly, the 
Tellers on that occasion were Government 
Tellers. The Amendment then, as now, 
was intended to divert the attention of 
the House from the real question at issue 
—namely, that the injustice complained 
of should not be met by procrastination 
and delay. It was a strange Amendment, 
for the hon. Gentleman who moved it in 
1872, declared that it was desirable the 
Government of the day should pass by the 
question of injustice and consider only 
whether or not it was desirable, having 
regard to the progress of sanitary legis- 
lation, that the new rates which would 
necessarily follow that course of legisla- 
tion should be divided between the owner 
and the occupier. A very pretty Amend- 
ment! More rates and new rates to be 
equitably divided between owner and 
occupier, so that no other class bene- 
fited should be put under the slightest 
contribution. But, before going further, 
he wished to make a public recanta- 
tion. The view embodied in the Amend- 
ment was the view of a person most 
competent to deal with the question 
—namely, the right hon. Member for 
Ripon, and at the time he opposed the 
proposition ; but he now believed it was 
of value, and that great good would be 
derived from such a division of the rates. 
They were witnesses to a lamentable 
degree of apathy on the part of owners 
of real property with respect to this 
question which it was painful to contem- 
plate. Perhaps that apathy could only 
be explained by the knowledge that the 
occupier was the first to smart for new 
rates, and that the owner did not feel the 
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inconvenience until the termination of the 
tenancy, when the rent had to be re- 
adjusted. He believed that to-night they 
had another Government which would 
sanction the evasion of the real question, 
and that there would be a disinclination 
to come to a decision as the necessity 
and justice of granting prompt relief. 
The hon. Member who would move the 
Amendment knew perfectly well that 
its effect would be delay. There was a 
great deal in it which they all admitted ; 
but he could not consent to the assump- 
tion that the only way Members on this 
side of the House saw out of the diffi- 
culty was by putting their hands into the 
Imperial Exchequer. Many Members on 
the Opposition side shared with him the 
view that any relief to be granted ought 
to be accompanied by the reform of local 
administration. But what they said 
was, that if that question was to be 
handled first they might have a very 
long time to wait, and, therefore, the 
last line or two of the Amendment which 
recited— 

“That a measure dealing with the whole 
question of Local Taxation and of Local Go- 
vernment, is most urgently required,” 
implied nothing less than delay and an 
excuse for the Government in not deal- 
ing with the question. So emphatic a 
decision as the House came to in 1872 
could not fail of its effect. It proved to 
be one of the signs and warnings of the 
fall of the Government of the day, and 
within two years there was a change of 
Government. There had been two Gene- 
ral Elections since, and two changes of 
Ministry. There had also been a very 
great change in the composition of the 
House. There were many new faces in 
the House, and there might be many 
new views upon this subject. They 
would probably hear to-night proposi- 
tions of a novel kind, though they might 
contain truths not yet put before the 
House. But, at all events, these changes 
and this lapse of time placed the Mover 
of such a Resolution as his in the posi- 
tion of one who passed over untrodden 
ground, uncertain what surprises he 
might meet with, uncertain as to who 
might prove a foe or who a friend. He 
would say, however, that he knew one 
who was not a friend to the view which 
‘he and many others held, and that was 
the hon. Gentleman who intended tomove 
the Amendment (Mr. A. Grey). Itcould 
not be said of him, or those who were 
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going to vote with him, that they were 
eager for a speedy solution of the ques- 
tion, and removal of what was inequit- 
able and unjust in local taxation. If his 
Amendment was really intended to re- 
lieve ratepayers, all he could say was 
that it was so weak in the loins that 
it would be of no service at all on the 
day of battle, but rather an encum- 
brance. The hon. Member for North- 
umberland had only had three years 
experience in that House, and up to the 
present time the hon. Member had not 
played a very conspicuous part in the 
treatment of this subject. This, how- 
ever, he would say, that with a political 
nature that had up to the present been 
regarded as guileless, the hon. Member’s 
Friends must blush to see him put on 
the Paper an Amendment which, on the 
very face of it, bore testimony to its 
having been prepared by some of the 
“oldest schemers.” The Amendment 
was certainly not that of a young man. 
Passing that by, he would point out that 
the subject-matter of his Motion had 
not dwindled in proportions since 1872. 
The sums of money now involved were 
larger than ever, new charges having 
been imposed on Local Authorities, 
These charges had increased and were 
still increasing as requirements on Local 
Authorities for national services, and it 
became the duty of Purliament to give 
some time to their consideration. One 
question alone had absorbed the atten- 
tion and time of Parliament in a marked 
degree—namely, Ireland. Though less 
sensational, and perhaps as little under- 
stood, the question of taxing the nation 
by local agents was of equal importance. 
In consequence of the manner in which 
the statistics had been presented to the 
House, he should have to confine his ob- 
servations almost exclusively to the sub- 
ject of local taxation as it affected England 
and Wales, although Scotland and Ireland 
were as largely interested in the ques- 
tion. A yearly revenue amounting at the 
present time to more than £55,000,000 
was involved in the question, without 
reference either to Scotland or Ireland, 
and nearly half of that sum was raised 
from rates. But that was not all. If 
the revenue raised in that way met all 
the charges that were imposed, one 
might pass the matter by; but the worst 
feature of the case was that loans 
amounting to the emormous sum of 
more than £144,000,000 also marked 
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the progress of expenditure. That was 
a sum equal to about one-fifth of the 
whole National Debt. There was a spe- 
cial danger connected with that huge 
local debt, as distinguished from the 
National Debt—namely, that attention 
was hardly ever paid to it. Many of the 
objects for which this revenue was 
raised were ephemeral, and ought to be 
met by money out of pocket. Man- 
chester, for instance, without wink- 
ing, gaily put its hand to a debt of 
£1,000,000 for a structure, worthy, he 
admitted, of the town, but a structure 
which might at any time become a costly 
bonfire. We met our war charges by 
payments out of income, and, in the same 
way, we ought to meet the charges neces- 
sary for waging war against disease and 
poverty. Real property in England was 
absolutely in pawn for local loans, and 
was covered with scattered monuments 
telling of wasteful expenditure—such 
monuments as closed gaols, unoccupied 
workhouses, and the results in brick and 
mortar of sanitary experiments con- 
ceived in some great Department of State, 
and materialized by doctors, engineers, 
and builders. Parliament was in a 
better position now to review the whole 
question than in 1872. In 1869 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) complained of the 
Returns issued by the Home Office, saying 
thatthey contained many errors, and com- 
plimented Mr. Ward Hunt, then Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, upon bis en- 
deavours to supplement the Returns 
by independent information. The right 
hon. Gentleman then said that if the 
aggregate amount of taxation was too 
great on certain descriptions of pro- 
perty, it would be the duty of Par- 
liament to take the matter in hand. 
That was in 1869; but Parliament had 
not yet dealt with the question as a 
whole. Referring to the way in which 
this subject had been dealt with in 
Parliament, he wished to remind the 
House that in 1846 the House of Lords 
appointed a Committee for the purpose 
of ascertaining what relief could be 
given to real property in respect of 
the local burdens. That Committee 
recommended that relief should be given 
to landed property in respect of criminal 
ator agg the entire cost of pauper 
unatics, and the salaries of Poor Law 
officers, and they refused to draw a 


distinction between owners and al 
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cupiers. The recommendations of the 
Committee had, to some extent, been 
carried out. Its appointment was fol- 
lowed by a Motion rough forward by 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, who, on 
the 8th of March, 1849, moved for a 
Select Committee to inquire into this 
subject, his Motion, however, being 
a sort of backhanded blow directed 
against Free Trade. On that occasion, 
Mr. Hume moved an Amendment to 
the effect that the Public Expenditure 
was excessive, and he recommended the 
abolition of the Malt and Hop Duties in 
order to give the people threpenny beer 
for a penny, and thus to encourage home 
produce as against foreign. Sir Charles 
Wood, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, admitted that local taxation 
did impose a special burden upon the 
land, but argued that that was the 
price which the land paid for local self- 
government. He was, however, afraid 
that in the present day but little re- 
mained of local self-government for the 
land but the name. In 1850, on Feb- 
ruary 10th, Mr. Disraeli made another 
Motion to refer to a Committee of the 
Whole House a proposal for the revision 
of the laws providing for the relief of 
the poor, with the view of mitigating 
the then existing agricultural distress. 
A distinct request was then put forward 
on behalf of the landowners that they 
should be relieved of a charge of some 
£2,000,000 sterling per annum in respect 
of the Poor Law establishment charges 
and other matters. The present Prime 
Minister then said— 


‘* When he looked to the Motion he saw that 
which was true, honest, and reasonable involved 
in it. . . . He would vote for it on the ground 
of its justice. It was impossible to look at the 
nature of the tax for the support of the poor 
without being struck by the inequality of its 
incidence. But the objection of impractibility 
did not, at any rate, apply to the proposal now 
before the House. That was perfectly practi- 
cable, and if it were not free from imperfection, 
it was an approximation to justice. ... The 
relief of the poor was a purpose for which, as 
far as could be done, all property, and not one 
description of property only, should be liable. 
. . » He did not believe that in one case out of 
a hundred the farmer who held the farm from 
year to year would lose the benefit which this 
change would give in consequence of the land- 


| lords raising his rent to a proportionate amount.” 


—{({3 Hansard, [108] 1207-8-9-10.) 


In the year 1850, the House of Lords 
again appointed a Committee to sit upon 
the question of the assessment of the 
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land for the relief of the poor, and that 
Committee reported— 

‘‘That the relief of the poor is a national 
object, towards which every description of pro- 
perty should justly contribute, and that the Act 
of 43 Elizabeth, c. 2, contemplated such contri- 


bution according to the ability of every in- 
habitant.” 

In 1851, Sir Charles Wood, in his Budget 
Speech, expressed his view that this 
claim for relief tothe land of £2,000,000 
ought not to be allowed ; but he would 
give part of the cost of pauper lunatics 
equal to the cost of ordinary paupers, 
estimating this at £150,000. In 1868, 
the hon. Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) brought forward a Motion 
to the effect that as local charges had 
much increased, and were increasing, it 
was not just or politic ‘‘that all these 
burdens should be levied exclusively on 
real property,” and hinted at relief in 
respect of the police, lunatics, and the 
Militia. On that occasion, Mr. Stuart 
Mill said one method deserved conside- 
ration—namely— 

“That of placing a certain proportion of 
some of these burdens on the general taxation 
of the country ; for when this was done in the 
way of a fixed proportion it did not destroy, 
although it might weaken, those motives to 
economical legislation which so strongly recom- 
mended making these expenses local rather than 
general.”’— (3 Hansard, [192] 154.) 


His Motion was withdrawn. The hon. 
Member for South Devon subsequently, 
on March 28rd, 1859, moved for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the present amount, inci- 
dence, and effect of local taxation ; 
and the present Prime Minister then 
said that the question stood in a very 
forward condition in reference to its 
claims upon the attention of the Go- 
vernment; and he added, that if the 
great Constitutional question of the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church were 
once fairly disposed of, he thought that 
it would be the duty of the Government 
to make such proposals with regard to it 
as they thought were called for. The 
Irish Church had gone, and the Irish 
land had gone with it; nevertheless, Her 
Majesty’s Government had not yet at- 
tempted to deal with this question. On 
February 21st, 1870, a Motion was made 
by the right hon. Member for Ripon for 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
with the limited object of inquiring whe- 
ther these burdens should not be divided 
between the owners and the occupiers. 
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On that occasion, the hon. Member for 
South Devon moved as an Amend- 
ment that any steps in that direction 
should be postponed until the Govern- 
ment had introduced their promised 
measure for dealing with the incidence 
of local taxation. The Amendment, 
however, was rejected, and the Com- 
mittee was appointed. On February 
28th, 1871, the hon. Member for South 
Devon madeanother proposal for inquiry 
into the incidence of Imperial as well as 
local taxation, when the Previous Ques- 
tion was carried. In that year a Bill 
was introduced by the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Goschen) at the head of the 
Local Government Board. He thought 
they might gather from what befell that 
Bill, how little probability there was of 
bringing this question to an issue if it 
were to be hung up until another mea- 
sure was carried dealing with the sub- 
ject in a similar way. That Bill pro- 
posed a thorough reform of the system 
of local government. The parish was 
to be the unit, and the Bill provided for 
the appointment of a parish chairman. 
It contained, also, the very valuable 
provision that all the rates were to be 
consolidated into one rate. Further, it 
embodied the proposal that an estimate 
should be presented to the ratepayers at 
the commencement of the year, and, of 
course, it contained a proposal to divide 
the rate between owners and occupiers. 
Substantial relief was also to be given to 
the ratepayers in the shape of assigning 
to them the whole of the House Duty. At 
that time the duty was £1,200,000; but, 
upon inquiry, it appeared that some- 
thing like one-half of the proposed 
relief would have gone to the Metro- 
polis, and that very little indeed would 
have been left for the rural population. 
However, that Bill became law, and on 
April 16th, 1872, the question came up 
again on a Motion of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for South Devon, who 
moved— 


Taratton. 


“ That it is expedient to remedy the injustice 
of imposing taxation for national objects on one 
description of property only; and, therefore, 
that no legislation with reference to local taxa- 
tion will be satisfactory which does not provide, 
either in whole or in part, for the relief of 
occupiers and owners in counties and boroughs 
for charges imposed on ratepayers for the ad- 
ministration of justice, police, and lunatics, the 
expenditure for such purposes being almost 
entirely independent of local control.” 


That Motion was carried by a majority of 
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100 votes. In 1874, the present Prime 
Minister, in his address to his consti- 
tuents, said that a further portion of the 
charge hitherto borne by real and im- 
movable property should, with judicious 
accompanying arrangements, be placed 
upon property generally. It was a good 
proposal to go to the country with ; but 
effect had not been given to that excel- 
lent suggestion. It served the right 
hon. Gentleman’s purpose at the time of 
the Election ; but it had served no useful 
purpose in legislation. Since that time 
no measure of very great importance 
had been carried in the House, except- 
ing that contained in the Budget of the 
Government which succeeded the Liberal 
Government, upon which occasion a dis- 
tinct remission of taxation, and a very 
sensible one so far as it went, was given 
to the local ratepayers. The grant to 
the police was then increased from one- 
fourth to one-half; there was a capita- 
tion grant made to the extent of 4s. per 
week on every pauper lunatic; and there 
was another equitable provision made 
—namely, that Government property 
should be rated, or at all events should 
pay, a sum of money equivalent to what 
the rates would be if it belonged to 
private individuals. Since then, by a 
Conservative Government, the whole 
cost of prisons had been removed from 
the rates and placed upon the taxes. In 
the present Parliament one or two Mo- 
tions had been made on this subject, 
and the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. E. W. Harcourt) had succeeded in 
obtaining some remission in the form of 
a grant for roads. Deputations in- 
numerable had waited upon Ministers 
in connection with this subject; the 
usuul answers had been given, and they 
were not very much the better for what 
had been done, while the form in which 
relief had been given was condemned 
by many. He was not going to defend 
subventions ; but he should have some- 
thing to say furthur on with respect 
to the criticism upon them. He had 
already remarked that there was no Mi- 
nister charged with the duty of securing 
economy in the {administration of local 
affairs; but he must now refer to the 
action which had been taken by what he 
might term a Vigilance Committee— 
namely, the Local Taxation Committee. 
He believed that but for the existence 
of that Committee the local ratepayers 


would have been burdened with an: 
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intolerable amount of increased charges. 
The Committee was not in any sense a 
political body, and as, of course, it could 
not be maintained without funds it re- 
ceived subscriptions from hon. Members 
on both sides of the House. It charged 
itself with the duty of impartially exa- 
mining and reporting upon all measures 
involving increased charges on the rate- 
payers, and in the exercise of this useful 
function it had minutely considered 92 
Bills which threatened to impose new or 
increased rates. It had arrested 73 of 
those Bills in their progress; 15 of them 
had been amended, owing to its action ; 
and four only had become law. But one 
of those four—he referred to the Educa- 
tion Act—was a Bill which had already 
drained the pockets of the English 
ratepayers—excluding Scotch and Irish 
ratepayers—to an amount exceeding 
£10,000,000 in rates, while it had 
burdened the real property of the coun- 
try with an outstanding debt amounting 
to £12,000,000. No doubt, the money 
had been well spent; but it was hardly 
fair that this enormous charge should be 
levied on one description of property 
alone. These local charges were felt most 
acutely by those who were least able to 
meet them—namely, the poorest class 
of tenants of houses in large towns. 
They also fell with great severity on the 
occupiers of land, who derived a very 
small return for their capital, and who, 
during the last seven or eight years, 
had not, generally speaking, except in 
the North of England, got any return 
for it at all. Yet they were charged 
with reference to the rent they paid, 
and not on their profits. The principle 
of assessing on the rent in the case of 
small tenements became a great injustice, 
and although the rate was gathered from 
the owner, it still fell on the tenant in 
the form of increased rent, with scarcely 
any modification. About 12 years ago the 
Birmingham Education Society made a 
Report of a house to house visitation, from 
which it appeared that in that town there 
were 10,000 parents receiving average 
wages just below a guinea a-week. Their 
average house rent was 4s. a-week. 
The Local Taxation Returns for 1881 
showed that in the Birmingham Unions 
a rate of 4s. in the pound was levied. 
Allowing one-fourth reduction to these 
small tenants, whose rate was paid by 
the owner, then each of these houses 
would have to pay 30s. yearly in respect 
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to the poor rate, which was equivalent 
to 15 per cent on their rentals, or a 
direct income tax on their earnings of 
6$d. in the pound. If they took the 
case of the rating of farms, it would be 
found that the rent was no measure of 
income, nor did it represent the intrinsic 
value of the land. Some of the poorest 
land in England commanded a rent 
nearly as high as the best, because the 
occupier had temporarily placed in the 
soil by means of his money and intellect 
an amount of fertility which was liable 
to be lost, and the application of which 
must necessarily be speculative. He was 
said, however, to have increased the 
value of the land, and consequently the 
Assessment Committee charged him on 
the improvements with increased rates. 
If these improvements were removed— 
and they would vanish in two years of 
scourging crops and unwise husbandry 
—the taxation would be less on the land. 
He maintained that the method of re- 
quiring Local Authorities to meet national 
charges was an unfair and a hard one on 
the occupiers of land; as hard as it was 
on the tenants of small houses in our 
great cities. He would call attention to 
one service required of the Local Autho- 
rities that was a national service— 
namely, the relief of the poor. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton, speaking in 1867, pointed out 
that the charge fer the poor was as 
much a national charge as the interest 
on the National Debt, and that it was 
perfectly right when we could fix a 
charge on the whole property of the 
country todoso. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said— 

“Tt seems to me that there is considerable 
injustice, and something like caprice, in saying 
that persons shall only be liable to contribute to 
the. poor whose property is local and visible. 
That might be right when the Poor Law origi- 
nated, because there was then little property 
that was not tangible; but I think it unjust, 
seeing how various are the descriptions of other 
property now held by individuals, that they 
should not contribute in proportion to that 
property to this national charge. I was acting 
on the original Commission appointed to inquire 
into the old Poor Law, and [ was struck upon 
that inquiry by the extraordinary unfairness in 
which the charge for the poor fell in different 
parts of the country, and on different persons, 
and the vast number who, indeed, then were 
totally exempt from a charge which ought to 
fall on every man with the means of con- 
mr hd to it.”—(3 Hansard, [185] Appendix, 
p- 6. 

He should be sorry, however, to have 
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it understood that he was an advo- 
cate for one penny of public money 
passing from the Exchequer to the 
Local Authorities in aid of the out door 
relief. He would even go further, and 
say that the success of the measure 
of Lord Cranbrook, which dealt with 
the poor of the Metropolis and estab- 
lished # common fund to meet the 
charge for indoor relief, had been so 
remarkable and its operation so efficient 
that he should be glad to see the ex- 
periment tried of the extension of that 
principle to the counties. It would en- 
courage Guardians to try indoor instead 
of outdoor relief, and it would be ac- 
companied by a great reduction in the 
cost of pauperism. The charge for the 
maintenance of the poor in England 
and Wales amounted to £9,000,000, and 
there was received from the Exchequer, 
by way of aids or subventions, the sum 
of £600,000. There was a further ser- 
vice required of Local Authorities by the 
State, and that was with reference to 
pauper lunacy. The Local Authorities 
found the money, but had nothing to do 
with the administration. As far back 
as 1869 the Prime Minister assumed that 
the proper care and treatment of desti- 
tute lunatics was a national duty, and 
that the duty ought to be extended to 
the more costly treatment of these un- 
happy persons that had latterly been 
adopted; he proposed to devote some 
portion of the Irish Church Fund to that 
object, and he thus at once placed the 
cost of pauper lunatics among the cate- 
gory of charges that ought to receive 
State aid. ‘The cost of maintaining 
pauper lunatics in England and Wales 
was £1,500,000, and the grant in aid 
was £500,000; therefore, the aid did not 
go far enough. It must be remembered 
that the condition of these unhappy per- 
sons was very different from what it was 
a generation or two ago. He could re- 
member being taken by his father every 
Sunday to see a pauper lunatic secured 
by a chain attached to his leg, and his 
father urged him, if he grew up to see 
such a state of things continued, to do 
his best to get it altered. It had been 
changed, but at an enormous outlay, 
which fell on one description of pro- 
perty alone. Grants in aid of local 
taxes had risen from £624,000 in 1843 
to £1,762,000 in 1863, and £6,000,000 
this year. Among the objects of this 
relief was the Metropolitan Police; but 
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as it was under the control of the Home 
Secretary, it ought to be said that the 
local ratepayers gave the State a sub- 
vention of the amount of this rate, in- 
stead of it being said that the rate- 
payers received a State subvention of 
£450,000. In the same way the Exche- 
quer received a subvention from Ire- 
land towards the cost of the Irish Police, 
which was a military force in everything 
but the name. In the six years im- 
mediately preceding the increase of the 
grant for the police, the increased ex- 
penditure in the counties upon the police 
was £29,000 yearly, and in the seven 
years following the doubled grant the 
increased cost averaged £21,000; so it 
could not be said that the increase of 
the subvention had promoted extrava- 
gance. Where thepolice cost £3,000,000, 
the State contributed £1,000,000. In 
all the subventions, which, in 1863, 
amounted only to £1,762,000, in the 
present year amounted to £6,000,000, a 
considerable proportion of which, as in 
the case of the Metropolitan Police and 
the Irish Constabulary, were only nomi- 
nally subventions. As to the inequit- 
able features of the question, he would 
point out that the incomes taxed under 
Income Tax assessment amounted to 
£51,500,000, derived from land, houses, 
railways, and other real property ; while 
no less than £297,000,000 of unrated 
income was entirely free from liability 
to local rates. The Amendment referred 
to the postponement of relief for a 
measure of county government. It was 
suggested in the Speech from the Throne 
last Session, but no mention was made 
of it this Session. What was the 
reason for this change of attitude on 
the part of the Government? Instead 
of the desired scheme, there was the 
much more hopeless plan of reforming 
the Municipality of London. It appeared 
to him that the Government, after the 
demand of the Irish Members for local 
self- government, were determined to 
evade a question that in a manner 
touched the fringe of the great Home 
Rule problem. Did the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland know what 
his Amendment would mean if it were 
carried? It meant the re-arrangement 
of all the local areas in England, and 
re-construction of the whole form of 
local government, a question that could 
not possibly be settled in one year, or 
perhaps even in two. ‘The real object of 
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the Amendment was, he had no doubt, 
to postpone the consideration of the 
question, and to enable hon. Members 
on the other side of the House to tell 
their constituents that they ‘‘ had not 
voted with the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire because his demands were 
so extravagant, but had, in a more 
moderate spirit, voted for a complete 
reform of the whole system.” He hoped 
that the House would not fancy that the 
difficulty could be met in that way. It 
was for the Government of the day to 
take the necessary measures, and hethere- 
fore begged right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site not to leave the matter in the hands 
of private Members. He should listen 
with great anxiety to what might fall 
from other hon. Members upon the sub- 
ject; but the equities of the case would 
not be met by any further postpone- 
ment. Of that he was convinced, and 
on that he must insist, and he could 
only hope that the House would not 
shirk the points at issue by adopting 
an Amendment which meant nothing 
but uncertainty and further delay. 
Viscount EMLYN, in rising to second 
the Motion, said, he would remind the 
House that in the course of last year’s 
debate on this subject, the Prime Minis- 
ter had apparently admitted that a case 
had been made out for the relief of the 
local taxpayers, and had justified his 
refusal to make an immediate grant only 
on the ground that the whole question 
must be dealt with by a large measure 
of reform, promising that on a future 
occasion the Government should deal 
with the matter. The Government had, 
in fact, pledged themselves to open the 
question—though it seemed to him to 
have been open long enough. What 
the country wanted was not a compre- 
hensive measure of reform, but the relief 
of the taxpayers from an injustice that 
was year by year becoming less tolerable. 
That being so, he thought it was high 
time that the House should come to 
some definite resolution, and point out 
to Her Majesty’s Government that the 
time had arrived when the question of 
local taxation should be considered. It 
might be asked, in the first place, whe- 
ther the poor rate was really just, and 
whetherit wasimposed in accordance with 
the intention of the original Act? He 
thought that anyone who had looked 
into the matter would see that these 
local taxes were very unjust, and, he 
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believed, were opposed to the intention 
of the original Act of Elizabeth under 
which it was laid down that the charge 
for the maintenance of the poor was not 
to fall upon real property alone, but 
upon other descriptions of property as 
well. If the original Act was not just, 
why was it not repealed? Simply be- 
cause it was found to be just, and these 
burdens were now continued merely be- 
cause it was found convenient to do so. 
Many cases had been tried arising out 
of that Act. In 1706, it was held that 
a farmer was not taxable for his stock- 
in-trade, but that a tradesman was so 
taxable. That decision was subsequently 
overruled, and the practical result of this 
and other cases was that personal pro- 
perty was now absolutely relieved of the 
duty of contributing to the poor rate, not 
by any permanent Statute, but by an Act 
passed for convenience sake annually from 
year to year. The original enactment had 
never been repealed, and it was conse- 
quently to be presumed to be just. Now, 
as for the best method of giving relief, 
he said the relief should be given to 
objects of national importance, so as to 
lead to economy and improved adminis- 
tration, and it should be given so that the 
country would gain something tangible 
over and above the actual sum in hard 
cash that was paid for it; and last, but 
not least, so as to benefit some class 
of the community most in need of it. 
Anyone considering the subject, and 
keeping these aims in view, would na- 
turally be led to the consideration of the 
system of outdoor relief, and would, he 
thought, be led to the conclusion that in 
dealing with that system more good 
might be done, and more relief effec- 
tually given, than in dealing with any 
branch of local taxation. He would sug- 
gest, also, in order to induce the Govern- 
ment to say on what lines they meant 
to work, that a grant should be made 
from the Consolidated Fund towards 
some part of the cost of the mainten- 
ance of indoor poor. This was by no 
means a new idea, it having already been 
suggested by several authorities. The 
relief of the poor was an object of im- 
mense national importance. No one 
could dispute that who reflected upon 
the vast social considerations involved, 
the great harm that might be done by 
bad administration, and the great good 
that a better system of administration 
might produce. It was often urged that 
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this proposal would lead tolextravagance; 
but he had never heard that argument 
brought forward by those who had 
studied the question fully for any length 
of time. The whole tendency to extra- 
vagance was in giving outdoor relief, 
and if Guardians were discouraged in 
so doing, the result would be of great 
pecuniary advantage to the country, for 
reduction in outdoor relief meant reduc- 
tion in pauperism. All the assistance 
given in aid of indoor relief must lead 
to diminished expenditure. It was a 
fallacy to suppose that indoor relief 
could ever lead to extravagant adminis- 
tration, nor would the adoption of the 
suggestion necessitate any additional 
centralization in the system of local go- 
vernment compared with that which at 
present existed. He claimed for the 
suggestion he had made that it would 
not require any delay at all in bringing 
itabout. It would involve no fresh offi- 
cialism, no new machinery, and the step 
thus taken in the direction of abolishing 
out-relief would be an enormous boon to 
the country. If they were to carry out 
a system of this kind, he believed that in 
avery few yearsthey might, inaddition to 
the £2,000,000 of which they would now 
relieve the taxpayer, effect a saving of 
another £2,000,000 in out-relief. The 
condition of the poor was better where 
the administration of the Poor Law was 
stringent than where it was lax. Re- 
presentations had been lately made by 
friendly societies, showing how a lax ad- 
ministration of out-relief was undermin- 
ing the good influences which those 
societies were trying to establish. One 
often heard it said that it was very hard 
that out-relief should not be given. But 
could it be maintained that in those 
Unions in which that kind of relief was 
dying out, the poor were not as well off 
as where it was scattered broadcast? 
As to the objection that this proposal 
would lead to increased centralization, 
he would like to ask whether anyone 
could tell him of any power which the 
Local Government Board would require 
to get if assistance was given towards 
the maintenance of the indoor poor, 
which that Board did not possessalready? 
It was a curious fact that while the 
variation in the number of indoor 
paupers was onlyslightly affected by local 
circumstances and local administration, 
outdoor pauperism varied almost ab- 
solutely with such eireamstances and 
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such administration. The mean num- 
ber of indoor paupers of all classes 
at one time between 1874 and 1879 
varied about 13 per cent. During the 
same years the mean number of out- 
door paupers varied 35 per cent. That 
showed the absolute necessity of coping 
with this great and gross evil, and 
that the Government would be wise 
in availing themselves now of the 
opportunity of doing so. There was 
no one who looked at the figures bear- 
ing upon the pauperism of London 
and of the country but would wish that 
the London system should be extended 
to the country. Between 1871 and 1881, 
over the whole of England, the cost of 
the maintenance of the indoor poor had 
increased 18 per cent, and the cost of 
the outdoor poor had decreased 24 per 
cent. In the Metropolis, where they 
had the Common Fund, the cost of in- 
maintenance during the same period 
had increased 26 per cent, and the cost 
of out-relief had decreased over 51 per 
cent. If they could have extended over 
the whole of England the same rate of 
decrease as was going on in the Metro- 
polis, they should, between 1871 and 
1881, have wiped off the pauper roll 
more than 100,000 paupers. According 
to the last Report, the ratio in all Eng- 
land of out-relief to the total of relief 
was a little over 59 per cent. The 
highest ratio was, he regretted to say, 
in the Principality of which his con- 
stituency (Carmarthenshire) formed a 
part, where it was over 83 per cent. 
He made that admission with shame. 
In the Metropolis it was only 26 per 
cent. Did not that point strongly in 
the direction that the system in Lon- 
don was good, and the system in 
the country bad? Would it not be 
wise, then, to adopt the Metropolitan 
system of relief, which had been found 
absolutely successful, and apply it to 
the whole of England? He was told 
that this diminution of relief was a 
hardship to the poor. But his hon. 
Friend the Mover of the Resolution 
could mention one Union where there 
was no out-relief at all; and could any 
one tell of any hardship in that district ? 
It had been asked, if out-relief was such 
a bad thing, why not sweep it away 
altogether? They could not do that all 
at once, but must proceed by degrees. 
There was a move in that direction ; but 
while they were waiting the great taint 
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of hereditary pauperism was spreading 
all over the population, and leaving its 
mark behind in every direction. It was 
thought by many that the abolition of 
outdoor relief would be a great boon. 
It had been pointed out by the Local 
Government Board that the amount of 
outdoor relief did not represent more 
than 3d. per head per day. It was 
impossible to escape from the conclusion 
either that we had a regular system 
of relief in aid of wages, or that 
the doles that were given were not suf- 
ficient to keep paupers from starvation, 
and thus more misery was caused by the 
smallness of the doles than would be 
caused by forcing every pauper wanting 
relief into the workhouse. Coming to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
opposite, he argued that the Govern- 
ment could not fail to oppose it, because 
it would absolutely pledge them to one 
certain course, the Government having 
always declined to tie their hands by the 
acceptance of an arbitrary Resolution. 
The Resolution of his hon. Friend, on 
the other hand, would, if accepted, leave 
the Government perfectly free. It only 
impressed upon Her Majesty’s Ministers 
that what they stated would be done last 
year ought to be done at once. The 
Amendment contemplated delay, for it 
spoke of the introduction of a measure, 
and neither this Session nor during the 
next was there the slightest chance of 
the success of any comprehensive mea- 
sure of reform. The country was sick 
of being told that it was to have com- 
prehensive measures of reform. What 
it wanted was help. In conclusion, he 
expressed an earnest hope that the Go- 
vernment would deal with the question 
at once. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘* That no further delay should be allowed in 
granting adequate relief to ratepayers in Coun- 
tiesand Boroughs in respect of National services 
required of Local Authorities.”"— (Mr. Pell.) 


Mr. A. GREY rose to move, as an 
Amendment— 


“ That this House, recognising the connection 
which must exist between the Reform of Local 
Taxation and that of Local Government, is of 
opinion that the relief granted to ratepayers in 
Counties and Boroughs should be by the transfer 
to Local Authorities of the Revenue proceedin 
from particular Taxes or portions of ‘Taxes, an 
that a measure dealing with the whole question 
of local taxation and of local government is most 
urgently required.’’ 


Q2 
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The hon. Member the Mover of the 
Resolution had imputed to him an in- 
tention of desiring to postpone legisla- 
tion upon the subject of local taxation, 
because he had ventured to say in his 
Amendment that local government re- 
form should accompany any measure for 
the reform of local taxation. He wished 
emphatically to repudiate any such in- 
tention. He assured the House that 
his Amendment was not proposed for 
the purpose of delay, or of diverting the 
attention of the House from the bur- 
dens under which real property was 
suffering, but in order to secure that 
the whole question of local government 
might speedily be dealt with on a broad, 
satisfactory, and comprehensive basis. 
The noble Lord opposite had taunted 
him for asserting in his Amendment that 
legislation on the subject of local taxa- 
tion and local government was urgently 
required, when, in reality, there was no 
chance of immediate legislation. The 
noble Lord might, however, have taunted 
the Mover of the Resolution in exactly 
the same manner, because he had asked 
that measures of relief should be granted 
‘* without further delay.’’ On the Minis- 
terial side of the House it was conceded 
in respect of local taxation that real pro- 
perty was unduly burdened, and that 
legislation was urgently required, and if 
the present Parliament were to last its 
natural length, and the Government 
should not have solved the present ques- 
tion before its termination, Liberal can- 
didates would have a less enthusiastic 
reception from their constituents at the 
next General Election, than they hed had 
at the last. His object was, not to post- 
pone the consideration of a measure of 
county government reform, but to insure 
the speedy passage of a measure of a 
broad and comprehensive character. If 
they should fill the pockets of the rate- 
payers by dealing with the question of 
taxation alone, might they not expect to 
find, when they should ask for a reform of 
local government, that all the reforming 
energy of Gentlemen opposite would have 
oozed out of the palms of their hands? 
While he accepted as a compliment the 
description of his Amendment as too 
clever to proceed from so young a hand, 
he assured the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) that’ he would 
have been nearer the truth if he had 
looked at it as representing the ingenu- 
ousness of youth, rather than the crafti- 
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ness of a veteran schemer. The Amend- 
ment had nothing disingenuous or crafty 
about it whatever; it was only the 
simple expression of his honest belief 
that in order to secure the speedy pass- 
ing of a complete measure of county 
government, it was absolutely necessary 
that a scheme for the reform of local 
taxation and local government should 
go together. The noble Lord made a 
speech which must be considered as 
extraordinary when made in support of 
the Resolution, because the object of his 
speech was to show that outdoor relief 
was bad, and that some step should be 
taken to induce Boards of Guardians 
to give indoor rather than outdoor relief. 
Every argument which the noble Lord 
used, could be used as strongly and 
effectively in support of a proposal to 
charge the costs of the indoor poor on 
the county rates, and not on the Consoli- 
dated Fund. Heclaimed the noble Lord 
as in reality a supporter of the Amend- 
ment, for the policy of the Amendment 
would be more likely than that of the 
Resolution to attain the objects aimed 
at by the noble Lord—for while it would 
give the Guardians the required induce- 
ment to give indoor rather than outdoor 
relief, it would have the great advantage 
of getting rid of the evil arising from 
the interference of officials in London 
with the local administration of the Poor 
Law. He had listened anxiously, but 
in vain, for a proposal from the hon. 
Member as to how he meant to grant 
local relief without delay. The hon. 
Member said that he did not wish his 
Resolution to be regarded as an attack 
on the Consolidated Fund; but the re- 
lief could only be given by grants out of 
the Consolidated Fund, so that the hon. 
Member was not quiet ingenuous in 
saying that he did not propose grants 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and, 
at the same time, declaring that they 
must get relief without further delay. 
There were three ways in which per- 
sonal property might be called upon 
to contribute to the expenses of local 
government. 1. By the present plan 
of Treasury subventions in aid of par- 
ticular rates. 2. By a policy of dele- 
gation to the central authority of powers 
which were now administered by iocal 
bodies ; or, 3, by the allocation of certain 
taxes, or parts of taxes, to the local autho- 
rities. Now, there were obvious objec- 
tions tothe policy ofsubvention. It was 
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impossible to receive Government pay 
without submitting to Government con- 
trol, and control from London meant not 
only centralized administration but in- 
creased expenditure. Some people said 
that subventions in aid of particular 
rates did not reduce the motives for 
economy in local bodies. That was not 
the teaching of experience. It was only 
natural that if half the expenditure was 
supplied by an outside source, the pre- 
cautions of local administrators against 
expenditure would not be so careful. 
No argument was so common in certain 
districts as the argument, ‘ Never 
mind, Government pays half;’’ and not 
only was the fact of Treasury aid a cause 
of increased extravagance in local ad- 
ministration, but the Government control 
which accompanied Government subven- 
tions often caused expenditure which 
would not otherwise have been incurred. 
Members representing borough consti- 
tuencies would bear him out in his as- 
sertion that the requirements of Police 
Inspectors and Lunacy Commissioners 
often necessitated large expenditure, 
which would never have been allowed or 
tolerated by the local authorities had 
they been left tothemselves, The argu- 
ments against delegating to the Central 
Government powers now administered by 
local authorities were of the same cha- 
racter. The object of Parliament ought 
to be not to encourage the system of over- 
centralized administration, but to put 
matters on such a footing as would en- 
able the Legislature to hand over, safely 
and without fear, the fullest possible 
powers of administration to local autho- 
rities. The policies of subvention and 
of delegation were bad, because they 
both involved an over-centralized ad- 
ministration and increased expenditure, 
and because they were both directly 
opposed to the principle of local self- 
government, which it was their object 
to promote. On the ground, then, 
that subvention and delegation were 
both wrong in principle and extra- 
vagant in practice, he hoped that the 
House would not support the Resolution 
moved by the hon. Member. But the 
objections that were fatal to a policy of 
relief by delegation or subvention, could 
not be used against a policy of relief by 
allocation. By allocating to local autho- 
rities certain taxes, or parts of taxes, con- 
tributed by personalty, they would obtain 
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without necessitating the evils of Go- 
vernment control and over-centralization. 
He would just name the taxes which 
were capable of being handed over to 
local authorities, if the House should so 
determine. The house duty, which last 
year gave at £1,700,000; the game and 
gun licences, £250,000; the dog li- 
cences, £350,000; the carriage licences, 
£550,000; thearmorial bearings licences, 
£80,000 ; the drink licences, £1,860,000. 
He mentioned these taxes in order to 
show that if the Legislature determined 
upon the principle of allocation as a 
means of relief, there were several taxes 
yielding an aggregate amount of nearly 
£5,000,000, between which it would be 
possible to choose. He admitted that 
there were special arguments in favour 
of, and special objections against, the 
allocation of each one of these particular 
taxes which he had named. He would 
not weary the House by dwelling in 
detail on each tax. He would only say 
that when the House proceeded to dis- 
cuss the allocation of particular taxes, 
one element in its consideration must be 
whether the revenue proceeding from 
certain taxes would or would not be in- 
creased by the handing over of those 
taxes to local authorities. The House 
Tax last year yielded, in round numbers, 
£1,700,000, of which £700,000 was sup- 
plied by London. He did not hesitate 
to say, that if this tax was handed 
over to local authorities, it would 
yield in extra- Metropolitan districts 
—he would not speak for London, 
as he did not know enough about it— 
nearly double the revenue which it at 
present supplied. There was an im- 
mense deal of jobbery in the assessment 
of rating for houses; and, in order to 
cure this jobbery, it would be necessary 
to have a big local authority respon- 
sible for assessments for all purposes, 
and with power to levy and appropriate 
the tax. There was no doubt also that 
the game, gun, and dog taxes would 
yield a much larger revenue if they 
were handed over to the local authority. 
It was notorious that these taxes, levied 
as they were by the Central Authority, 
were continually evaded. There was one 
great objection, however, which was 
common to the allocation of every one 
of those taxes, and that was that none 
of them could be allocated without inter- 
fering with the taxation of the country 
to an amount equal to the amount of 
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revenue they at present supplied. There 
was another tax, however, which ad- 
mitted of being allocated to which this 
objection did not apply, and that was 
the Income Tax. The Income Tax was 
properly a war tax; and some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House would 
be glad to see in the omission of the 
Income Tax altogether from the Impe- 
rial Revenue a security for the continu- 
ance of peace. A penny in the Income 
Tax yielded about £1,900,000. Accord- 
ing to the last Finance Accounts, the 
proportion which real property contri- 
buted to the Income Tax was not 
£4,000,000 out of a total of £10,000,000. 
Considerably more than one-half of the 
Income Tax would represent the portion 
contributed by personal property. Now, 
that method of relief would be best 
which would most effectually secure 
these three results—first, the contribu- 
tion of personal property to the expenses 
of local government; secondly, its con- 
tribution in such a manner as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the National 
Revenue ; and, thirdly, its contribution 
in such a manner as to make it worth 
the while of those who were taxed to 
busy themselves in promoting the effi- 
ciency and economy of local administra- 
tion. Now, if the House should decide 
on utilizing the Income Tax for the 
purpose of making personalty contribute 
a share towards the expenses of local 
government, there were two ways in 
which it might proceed. The Central 
Authority might levy the additional 
amount required, and hand over to the 
various local authorities, according to 
some rule to be determined by the 
House, the amount to which each autho- 
rity was entitled. The objection to that 
scheme was that it would not interest 
Income Tax-payers in the local affairs 
of their own district. There was another 
scheme, which appeared to him to be 
preferable, and that was that the Income 
Tax which was raised for the relief of 
local rates should be localized. He was 
aware that there were difficulties in the 
way of this method, but, he believed, 
no difficulties which could not be met 
and surmounted. The local authorities, 
when preparing their annual budget, 
would come to an estimate as to what 
the amount of their expenditure for the 
year would be. They would then issue 
recepts upon the rate collectors and 
neome Tax Commissioners, requiring 
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them to levy the amounts which might 
be required from them respectively, ac- 
cording to some scale laid down by Par- 
liament. By allowing the local autho- 
rities to call upon the Income Tax 
Commissioners to supply out of Income 
Tax levied within their district amounts 
equal to that required to defray the 
charge of certain rates, we should secure 
the objects at which we aimed—namely, 
relief to the ratepayers ; non-interference 
with the National Revenue; protection 
to localities from London control; and, 
lastly, the directly interesting the In- 
come Tax-payer in the affairs of local 
administration. Having endeavoured 
to show why the policy of allocation 
was preferable to that of subvention or 
delegation, and having admitted that it 
was desirable to call upon personal 
property to contribute, he would beasked, 
why not allocate the taxes immedi- 
ately? His answer to that was that there 
were no authorities at present to which 
we could allocate them; and this fact 
showed, in his opinion, the urgent 
necessity that existed for the reform of 
local government; and the reform of 
local government was not only desirable 
because it was necessary in order to 
enable relief to the ratepayers to be 
given by way of allocation, but it was 
desirable also in itself; because there 
could be no doubt that by a reform 
which would bring about the simplifica- 
tion of areas and the consolidation of 
authorities, thenumber of establishments 
would be reduced and the number of 
officials diminished, and, consequently, 
a great saving in the expenditure would 
be effected, and a great relief to 
the ratepayers secured. A reform of 
local government would bring the best 
sort of relief that could be devised— 
namely, that relief which came from the 
reduction of expenditure. Their present 
system of local government was a posi- 
tive disgrace. The right hon. Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) described it 12 
years ago as a chaos of areas, a chaos 
of authorities, and a chaos of rates; 
and that statement, true in 1868, was 
equally true now. Owing to the con- 
fusion and complexity of the arrange- 
ments, which could not be dignified by 
the name of a system, a scandalous, 
because an unnecessary, burden was 
inflicted upon the ratepayers; and he 
hoped that the Government might be 
able, at the beginning of next Session, 
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with the assistance of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, to pass a broad and compre- 
hensive measure of local government 
reform. In an essay written by Mr. 
Phillips, and published by the Cobden 
Club, was a vivid description of the 
present state of things, and, with the 
permission of the House, he would 
quote— 

‘‘ Chaos alone describes the present condition 
of local affairs. Complications exist where there 
should be uniformity. Districts overlap and 
interlace one another without order or reason. 
The burdens are imposed by diverse authorities ; 
the duty of collecting is entrusted to a multitude 
of officials; while the administration of affairs 
and the expenditure of the money is entirely 
beyond the control of the authority which im- 

oses the burden. The result of this confusion 

is that persons are unequally taxed, and that 
the ratepayer, puzzled by the multitude of 
taxes imposed upon him by so many authorities, 
is practically helpless, and incapable of taking 
an intelligent interest and exercising his due 
influence in the adminstration of the funds to 
which he has to contribute.’’ 


That was a true and accurate description 
of the existing system of local govern- 
ment. For different purposes in the same 
locality, there were different authorities, 
who were elected at different times and 
in a different manner, and the areas 
over which their jurisdiction extended 
differed nearly all of them one from the 
other. Whether hon. Members looked 
at the date of election, the scale of 
voting, the tenure of office, the method 
of election, the qualification of candi- 
dates, or the area of jurisdiction, they 
would find that each separate authority 
had a different rule and a different 
method. That being the case, it was 
not surprising that the ratepayers were 
utterly unable to exercise any control 
over the expenditure of the rates. Owing 
to the confusion of present arrange- 
ments, they were compelled to see their 
money poured out through half-a-dozen 
different channels without being able to 
trace the processes which regulated the 
outflow. To improve this state of things 
it was absolutely necessary to pass 
measures of local government reform, 
which in place of the present haphazard 
system of overlapping areas and con- 
flicting authorities, involving the rate- 
payers in much unnecessary expense, 
would establish a system under which 
boundaries would be coterminous, and 
the different powers at present exer- 
cised by so many different authorities, 
concentrated in the hands of single bodies 
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which would be open to the pressure of 
the ratepayers, of which they should be 
fairly representative It had been said 
that the various Local Authorities in the 
Metropolis expended on their establish- 
ments a sum of something like £750,000, 
one-third of which—namely, £250,000 
—might be saved by the creation of one 
Municipality for the whole of London ; 
and what was true of London was, toa 
large extent, true of the country. Great 
relief to the rates would result from 
broad measures of local government 
reform, and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would take steps to carry the 
measures of which they stood so much in 
need; and he hoped that hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would not be led away by 
the hints of the hon. Gentleman, and of 
the noble Lord, that his Amendment was 
a dishonest Amendment, proposed to 
divert the attention of the House from 
the true point at issue, and that they 
would believe that he was as anxious 
as the hon. Gentleman himself to see 
passed, not only the reform of local go- 
vernment, but the reform of local taxa- 
tion as well. He begged to move the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House, recognising the connection which 
must exist between the Reform of Local Taxa- 
tion and that of Local Government, is of opinion 
that the relief granted to ratepayers in Counties 
and Boroughs should be by the transfer to Local 
Authorities of the Revenue proceeding from 
particular Taxes or portions of Taxes, and that 
a measure dealing with the whole question of 
local taxation and of local government is most 
urgently required,”—(Mr. Albert Grey,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Northum- 
berland (Mr. A. Grey) had devoted the 
latter part of his speech to advocating 
some modification of the existing system 
of local self-government. He (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) also thought that some re- 
form of local self-government was re- 
quired’; but, probably, his scheme would 
differ from that of the hon. Mem- 
ber. It appeared to him that his hon. 
Friend was inconsistent in two parts of 
his speech in-dealing with the subject, 
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One object which he had in moving 
his Amendment was to give the motive 
force to legislation, that motive force 
being the anxiety which owners of pro- 
perty had in diminishing the burdens 
of local taxation; but when he came 
to discuss the question of local taxation, 
one of the great arguments he used was 
that if local self-government were re- 
formed, it would become a far cheaper 
machinery than it was at present. But 
if that were so, that motive force which 
he desired was now inexistence. Then, 
when the Mover of the Resolution said 
the burden on the labourer and the 
artizan class would be lessened by any 
relief from the Imperial Exchequer, his 
hon. Friend (Mr. A. Grey) answered 
the argument by saying that the relief 
given to the lodger who paid rates 
would go in the end into the pockets 
of the landlord. Unquestionably, as 
time went on, the landlord might be 
expected to reap some of the benefit 
which was conferred on the ratepayer ; 
but that was no argument against the 
justice of relieving the landlord. He 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) went further, and he 
believed that if they could remove from 
the small occupiers of lodgings in Lon- 
don and other great towns some of 
the burdens now imposed on them, they 
would be doing something to raise their 
permanent condition quite apart from 
anything they did to relieve the owner 
of real property. His hon. Friend the 
Member for South Northumberland had 
complained that the Mover of the Raso- 
lution had not stated exactly in what 
direction the relief was to made. If he 
had listened to the speech of the Se- 
conder of the Motion, he would have 
seen that they had a very specific plan. 
His hon. Friend complained also of the 
proposal in regard to indoor relief, and 
said it would lead to extravagance and 
centralization. But the noble Viscount 
who spoke from behind him (Viscount 
Emlyn) had shown that the whole sys- 
tem of indoor relief was as much cen- 
tralized as it could be, and that it was 
not open to extravagant use. He could 
not doubt that the acceptance of the 
Amendment must be to defer, perhaps, 
for an indefinite time the particular 
relief now sought. The Motion did not 
require detailed statements to support 
it. Both sides were agreed as to the 
equity of their demands. The real con- 
troversy was as to the time when the 
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redress should be effected. They said 
that the question was naturally and pro- 
perly separable from that of local self- 
government; that it could be settled 
without reference to any other, and with- 
out bringing in a Bill, by the Govern- 
ment acting in their financial capacity. 
His hon. Friend wished them to wait 
for the Government measure; but they 
had no guarantee that the Government 
would carry out the measure they had 
proposed. He hoped the House would 
not be misled by the ingeniously-worded 
Amendment of his hon. Friend ; but that 
they would, by assenting by a large ma- 
jority to the original Motion of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), do something to compel the Go- 
vernment to carry out the pledges they 
had so often made in vain. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER did not think 
the question was so simple as his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down seemed to 
suppose. In his opinion it could not be 
disposed of by a simple Resolution. A 
great many questions were involved in it. 
He was anxious to put before the House 
how it affected that portion of the com- 
munity that bore the largest share of 
local taxation. He would ask them to 
refer to the figures given by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell). He said that the total amount 
raised by local taxation was £32,500,000, 
of which £27,000,000 was raised by rates. 
Of this sum of £27,000,000, £5,500,000 
was raised in London, £10,500,000 in 
municipal boroughs, £7,500,000 inmixed 
urban and rural districts, and only 
£3,500,000 in purely rural districts. He 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) wanted the House 
to see that this question of local taxation 
affected not only those who lived in rural 
districts, but they who lived in towns to 
a very great extent. The result of the 
last 10 years was not so gloomy as his 
hon. Friend supposed ; for whereas, 10 
years ago, local rates were 3s. 4d. in the 
pound, last year they were only 3s. 93d. 
in the pound. It was clear that boroughs 
had a material interest in this question. 
The fundamental principle to be got over 
was that of the area. The Report of the 
Committee presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon, 
pointed out the complication of the local 
areas. These areas were grossly unjust 
as regards the districts outside the muni- 
cipal boroughs. As to the towns, the 
areas of the municipal boroughs were 
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settled 50 years ago, long before the 
present state of things had sprung up. 
Speaking from his own knowledge of 
many large boroughs in the Kingdom, 
the facts with regard to them were these. 
As people in boroughs, whether manu- 
facturers or merchants or professional 
men or tradesmen, made their money 
they moved outside the limits of the 
municipal boroughs, though they con- 
tinued to make their income inside those 
limits, and so practically escaped all pay- 
ment of rates. The first question re- 
quiring attention was the extension of 
the areas of municipal boroughs; and he 
hoped the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would consider whether 
those areas might not be extended by 
Provisional Order, or some such mode of 
procedure, instead of by the expensive 
and almost prohibitory machinery of a 
Private Act. The last attempt that was 
made to deal with the question of assess- 
ment was made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Hampshire 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth), when he proposed, 
in 1878, that there should be a uniform 
assessment throughout the Kingdom. 
At present, a 1s. rate in London repre- 
sented ls. in the pound, whereas in 
Lancashire it represented only 9d. in the 
pound. With regard to the relative in- 
cidence of rates on real and personal 
property, he entirely sympathized with 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire. Why should taxes be assessed 
on only one description of property, when 
the expenditure was for the benefit of 
all? Why should real property bear 
the whole burden of local taxation, 
while property that derived just as 
much benefit from the expenditure was 
exempt? This was a question which 
the Government of the day must be ex- 
pected to grapple with, rather than 
amateur politicians. Outside the House 
Duty there were £3,500,000 of what 
were called licences and establishment 
taxes—that was to say, licences for carry- 
ing on businesses, and taxes for luxuries 
used in dwelling-houses. He should 
object to applying the House Duty in 
aid of local taxation; it was better to 
leave the House Duty alone, and deal 
with other taxes. The question was how 
relief was to be given. A large local 
expenditure had sprung up during the 
last 10 or 20 years, which was for the 
benefit of all classes and all kinds of 
property, but yet to which only one class 
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and one description of property con- 
tributed. He called on the Government 
to remedy this injustice. Another ques- 
tion was that of apportioning between 
the owner and occupier the taxes that 
were levied on land or houses. The Re- 
port of the Committee presided over by 
the right hon. Member for Ripon sug- 
gested that there should be direct and 
specific legislation, laying down what 
taxes ought to be borne by the owner, 
as owner, and what by the occupier, as 
occupier. In towns taxation was levied 
on the occupier for the benefit of the 
owner, which, if the expenditure was 
wisely laid out, would, in a compara- 
tively few years, tend to improve the 
towns. The expenditure was made en- 
tirely at the cost of the occupier, although 
the owner had the real benefit of it. For 
instance, the owner of a ground-rent did 
nothing in the way of expenditure, which 
was thrown entirely on the occupier of 
the house, and at the end of the lease 
the owner reaped the exclusive benefit 
of that expenditure. The Committee re- 
commended that local taxation should 
be assessed so that one-half should be 
paid by the owner and one-half by the 
occupier. With respect to the remarks 
that had been made as to the position of 
the Income Tax, he should like to point 
out the enormous increase in the assess- 
ments. The increase during the last 10 
years upon personalty, as compared with 
the increase on real property during the 
same period, was very marked. The in- 
crease upon real property had been in 
10 years £31,000,000 sterling, whereas 
the tax on earnings had increased to 
£486,000 odd. The Income Tax, under 
Schedule D, was between two and three 
times as much in the large towns of 
England as the assessment under Sche- 
dule A, which indicated that the earning 
power of the towns was in excess of its 
property value, something like two- 
thirds to one-third. If they were to 
have economy, the wisest course was to 
vote taxes in which Local Authorities 
would be interested in getting as much 
out of it as possible. If the Government 
gave @ locality £50,000 towards the 
police, that would be spent upon police, 
outside police the town would have no 
interest in it; but if Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, or Leeds had a 
certain amount of taxation apportioned 
to them for local pr gree the whole 
economical power of the towns would be 
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used to keep down the expenditure to 
its proper limits, in order to make the 
sum given by Parliament go as far as 
possible. He merely threw out these 
remarks by way of suggestions; and he 
would ask those who followed him to 
consider this question, not only with re- 
gard to its bearing on taxation and ex- 
or meee of the rural districts, but as 

earing on the taxation and expenditure 
of the urban districts. 

Strrk BALDWYN LEIGHTON: Sir, 
as I have had a Motion on this sub- 
ject on the Paper since the first day of 
the Session, and also gave Notice of a 
similar Resolution last year, I hope I 
may be allowed to make some observa- 
tions on the subject to the House. The 
question is sufficiently large and compli- 
cated as it is; but it has been still more 
obscured by partizanship and misre- 
presentation. To-night, however, there 
does seem more consensus on the sub- 
ject, and an evident desire, I think, to 
approach the question dispassionately 
on its merits, from its economic and 
equitable aspect. Now, I will not go 
over the history of this question, which 
has been ably stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Leicestershire; but I want to 
make it clear to the House why the rate- 
payers have exhausted their patience, 
and insist that to-night a vote shall be 
taken on the question, to see who is for 
us and who is against us. In 1869, 
after two or three former debates on the 
subject, the present Prime Minister de- 
clared that the question of local taxation 
was one of such pressing importance 
that as soon as the Irish Church legisla- 
tion was cleared away, it required the 
immediate and urgent attention of the 
Government; but, although that is 14 
years ago, no relief has been given by 
the Party now in power to the over- 
burdened ratepayer, unless we except 
the small contribution to the roads, ob- 
tained by the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire last year. In February, 1882, a 
deputation waited on the Prime Minis- 
ter from the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, and obtained from him a sort of 
undertaking that he would deal with it 
at once, and the subject occupied a pro- 
minent position in the Speech from the 
Throne, but no step was taken ; and this 
year the subject is conspicuous by its 
absence both from the Speech from the 
Throne and the Budget. And that is 
not all, for though the Government pro- 
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fess to be anxious to deal with the ques- 
tion, and acknowledge the justice of the 
case, yet they go down to their con- 
stituents in the country and use very 
different language. They say that “ not 
only does real property not pay too 
much, but it does not pay enough.” 
They say—‘‘If you go and give any 
relief to local rates it will be quartering 
the landlords on the State.”” They say 
further—‘“‘ If you give any relief to local 
taxation you will be relieving property 
at the cost of labour.” This langurge, 
remember, is not used by irresponsible 
Members of the Party, but by right hon. 
Gentlemen, Members of the Cabinet. 
They have even used stronger and more 
unjust language, which I will not quote 
to-night, because I desire not to intro- 
duce partizanship, still less personality, 
into this question; but in the interests 
of my constituents, and the ratepayers 
generally, I am bound to state as much 
as this to explain why we now insist on 
this question being dealt with without 
further delay. We will not be juggled 
with any longer. And there is another 
point I must refer to here, because 
it seems to affect the question and to 
delay a settlement. There would appear 
among a certain section of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite a sort of blind hostility 
against landowners; I believe it not 
only to be blind, but unreasonable and 
ignorant. I believe, if those hon. Mem- 
bers knew how some landowners had 
poured out their substance like water in 
improving the condition of those about 
them—on principles wholly uncommer- 
cial—that is to say, giving their whole 
time and trouble, and receiving about 
1 percent fortheiroutlay—if they realized 
this, their feeling of hostility would be 
changed into one of respect and admira- 
tion, and even of apology, for the lan- 
guage sometimes used. I d<: not attempt 
to discuss or combat that feeling ; but 
under it, or with it, there is a fallacy 
which I must refer to presently. That 
is, that relief of local taxation is a land- 
owner’s question; it is essentially an 
oceupier’s question, as I will presently 
show— though the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton has already, speaking 
as a Borough Member, exposed that 
fallacy. Sir, these are the reasons why 
the ratepayers have become rather scep- 
tical of the sincerity of hon. Members 
opposite in their undertaking to afford 
this relief, Now, the amount of rates 
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in boroughs is about 5s. in the pound— 
that is to say, a labouring man who is 
paying 4s. a-week for a wretched resi- 
dence is taxed to the amount of 1s. per 
week for public rates. One of the most 
important subjects of the present day is 
the housing of the labouring population 
in our large towns, and especially Lon- 
don; it is a question of cost, and you 
will find the question of local taxation 
to be intimately bound up init. I want 
to see that 1s. per week reduced to 6d., 
or less. The average amount of rates 
in agricultural districts, though nomi- 
nally lower, falls really quite as severely. 
The amount is about 3s. in the pound; 
but as the farmer is assessed to rates on 
twice his estimated income, he is reaily 
paying an Income Tax of 6s. in the 
pound, and this at a time when, owing 
to the agricultural depression, he can 
hardly pay his way atall. Sir, looking 
at those simple facts and figures—and I 
will defy hon. Gentlemen to alter them 
by a penny—I say our long-suffering 
and patience under these burdens have 
been most unparalleled, and I could 
almost say with Warren Hastings—‘ I 
am amazed at our moderation.” For 
just consider how these rates have come 
and grown. And first as regards the 
rates on the farmer. At the time of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws it was stated, 
both by Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell, that Free Trade must be accom- 
panied by fair taxation ; and Sir Robert 
Peel made some subventions in conse- 
quence, but no adequate relief has been 
given. Therefore, when hon. Members 
say that they want to ‘‘ look at the ques- 
tion as a whole,’’ we must remind them 
that political Parties have been looking 
at it in that aspect for about 35 years, 
and that we are beginning to get rather 
impatient of being ‘‘looked at as a 
whole.” These rates may be divided 
into three classes—that is, public or 
national rates, exclusive of what may be 
termed purely local or private, such as 
sewers, and paving, or bridges. There 
are the old rates for poor and roads, the 
modern rates for police and lunatics, and 
the new rates for education and public 
health. As regards the last, I will say 
at once I do not suggest any further 
relief from other or Imperial sources ; 
only the incidence requires re-adjust- 
ment. The education rate should, as 
far as practicable, be divided between 
owner and occupier, and the sanitary 
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rate should be limited to the property 
benefited. Now let us consider these 
other rates. The poor were, up to the 
time of the Reformation, maintained out 
of the tithes, which was, in fact, intended 
for them partly. I mean, of course, the 
great tithes now chiefly alienated. The 
43 Elizabeth threw the charge on the 
general income of the parish, as is well 
known to all who have studied the sub- 
ject, and now generally acknowledged. 
But, after some confusion and numerous 
decisions as to the assessment of per- 
sonalty, an Exemption Act was passed 
in 1840 for one year, and continues to 
be passed every year; but the original 
Act has never been repealed. Then in 
1863 we had the Union Assessment Act, 
consequent on what is known as the 
close parish system; but some of the 
results of this were not then foreseen, 
especially as regards assessments of town 
and country ratepayers. However, the 
upshot has been that whereas originally 
the poor of a parish were maintained by 
the general income of the inhabitants 
according to their ability, now the poor 
of a whole Union are thrown upon one 
description of property in such parish ; 
and a mineral or manufacturing district, 
producing great wealth, and also great 
pauperism and crime, may be coupled 
with a poor agricultural parish, which 
has to maintain that pauperism and 
police; but whereas the agricultural 
parish is assessed upon its whole in- 
come, the mineral parish is assessed at 
perhaps one-fourth of its income. Then 
as regards roads—I mean main roads. 
The first Statute on the subject is in the 
time of Philip and Mary, which directs 
the roads to be repaired by a species of 
‘‘corvee’’—that is, all the inhabitants 
are to bring horses, waggons, and labour 
to repair their roads. By a Statute of 
William and Mary, the charge was 
distinctly laid on real and personal pro- 
perty in the parish equally by way of 
rate; but even they could not maintain 
or make them, and turnpike trusts were 
invented, which have lasted to the pre- 
sent day, and have only been gradually 
dissolved. But while they existed the 
incidence of the rate has been altered, 
the law has been changed, and the un- 
fortunate farmer, as the chief ratepayer 
in arural parish, wakes up in his distress 
to find himself saddled with the whole 
cost, whilst he can prove almost to the 
fraction of a penny, by the amount of 
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his tolls, that his user of the roads only 
amounted to one-third or one-fourth of 
what he is now called on to pay. The 
injustice of the present incidence of 
these rates has now been acknowledged 
by the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords on Roads in 
1881, and the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in 1882. Then 
the charge for police, at first optional 
under the Act of 1839, and later com- 
pulsory, with a grant of one-fourth from 
the Treasury, was thrown on the rates 
during Protection between the years 1840 
and 1846. The charge for lunatics was 
thrown on the rates in 1844, but has 
since then greatly increased, as would 
appear from the Report of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, from intemperance. The 
injustice of these charges falling on real 
property was acknowledged in 1875 by 
the further grants from the Treasury 
made in that year. The cost of the 
indoor poor is about £2,000,000; the 
cost of lunatics about £2,000,000; the 
cost of main roads about £800,000. If 
one-half of each of these were given by 
the taxation of personalty, it would tend 
to considerable relief and better adminis- 
tration ; but it should be given not by 
way of half the yearly expense, but by 
way of half a three years’ average, and 
so much per head of the paupers, so 
that every penny the local adminis- 
tration could save would go to them, 
and not a half to the Imperial Exche- 
quer. As regards the police—if cer- 
tain licences—such as the public-house 
licence and the dog and gun licence— 
were handed to the local authority, they 
would amount to about £1,000,000, and 
a very small expense would then fall on 
the rates. These would amount alto- 
gether to about £3,500,000. I believe, 
if contributed in the way I have sug- 
gested, it would tend by better adminis- 
tration—seeing the example of London 
—to a saving of about half as much 
more, which would be a relief to rate- 
payers of something like £5,000,000 
a-year. Now, seeing that the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland, whose 
Amendment the Government are going to 
support, suggested a sum of £7,000,000, 
and the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton proposed a sum of £5,000,000, I 
venture to think this amount a very 
moderate demand for the settlement of 
the question, especially when, as I will 
show presently, it need not be charged 
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on the general Revenue of the country. 
Now, 1 do not know what arguments 
against this relief are going to be used 
to-night ; but I would propose to answer 
by anticipation some that have been used, 
and some that certainly will be used, to- 
night. It is said that though real property 
is heavily burdened in rates, it escapes 
other taxation, and probate duty is cited. 
Well, that is the only tax land does 
escape; but look at what personalty 
escapes which the Statute originally 
intended should fall upon it. I have 
already referred to tithe, which, though 
it does not go to the State, is none the 
less a heavy tax on land only, especially 
the alienated tithe that was formerly 
given for the maintenance of the poor. 
But there is the land tax, formerly an 
Income Tax, levied on all property, a 
sort of subsidy, as may be seen by the 
original Act in the time of William 
and Mary. Personal property has slipped 
out of the taxation, and land, being 
more easy to tax, is all that remains of 
the old Income Tax. It is exactly as 
though you were to repeal all the 
Schedules of the Income Tax except 
Schedule A, and fixed that at 8d. in 
the pound. Then there is public pro- 
secution in the office of Sheriff, formerly 
an office of profit, but now a very heavy 
burden on individuals. And then there 
is the Income Tax levied under Schedule 
A on the gross, and not on the net. So 
that land pays in tithes, rates, and land 
tax about 6s. or 7s. in the pound, be- 
sides the taxes that it bears in common 
with all other property, such as Income 
Tax. Then consider the great increase 
of personalty and population. Real 
property now only represents one-seventh 
of the general income, and only one- 
third of the income assessed to Income 
Tax. Then, Sir, I do not know whether 
we are to hear any more of the exploded 
fallacy that these are all hereditary 
burdens. I stated once before in this 
House, and I repeat to-night, that nearly 
all this taxation—at least, all we want 
taken off—has been put on during my 
lifetime, and mostly within my recollec- 
tion. Hon. Members seem to think the 
Revenue in the Middle Ages was all de- 
rived from land taxation; but that is a 
great mistake. Moveables — that is, 
personalty—werestill more heavily taxed 
—one-fifteenth, I think, of their capital, 
as I understand it—and we all remem- 
ber the story of the Jew capitalist in 
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King John’s Reign, whose teeth were 
taken out at the rate of one a-day till 
he paid some tremendous subsidy. But 
we shall be told all subventions are 
wasteful. Now, if subventions are given 
in the right way they are not wasteful, 
and they may greatly promote efficiency. 
Look at the education grant. Can 
anyone say we should have got the poor 
children of this generation educated 
without it? It has brought out volun- 
tary effort and promoted efficiency. Then 
the increase in the police costs is not 
greater since the grant in 1875 than 
before, ratherless. As regards lunatics, 
there is no inducement—that is, no 
money inducement—for Boards of Guar- 
dians to send patients from workhouses 
to asylums, as I could show the House 
by the most accurate figures if necessary. 
But where the waste in relation to the 
Central and Local Authority is to be 
found is when the Central Authority 
orders the outlay, and the Local Autho- 
rity has to pay it. I can mention half- 
a-dozen cases or more in my own county 
and immediate neighbourhood where 
unnecessary outlay has been imposed, 
or sought to be imposed, by the Central 
Authority. Now, I say, if they had 
had then to pay one-half, I am certain 
they would not have so acted. In any 
relief that is granted, I am entirely in 
favour of its being given so as to promote 
economy and sound administration ; and 
it is because from practical experience I 
am persuaded that relief given in the 
form and manner I have suggested will 
tend to promote economy and better 
administration that I advocate it. But 
we are told any relief to local rates will 
only benefit the landowner. How? 
Just examine the shallowness of that 
argument, and then you will see that it 
is only another red herring drawn across 
the scent, to divert or to postpone their 
relief. The principal relief, both as re- 
gards numbers and amount, will be in 
the towns, as has been well set forth by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Nearly all property in towns is held on 
lease. Then how will the landowner or 
the ground-landlord benefit? I believe, 
if adequately given, it will greatly help 
the building of artizans’ dwellings, 
which are now taxed 25 per cent. Do 
hon. Members think that’ any induce- 
ment to landowners to erect or give 
their land for erection of better build. 
ings for the poor is an objection to | 
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giving them relief? or do they grudge 
any relief to the compound house-owner 
which will enable him to lower his rent ? 
That is the only way it affects land- 
owners in towns. Then in the country 
the labourer is living at such a low rent 
that the rate most unquestionably falls 
on him and not on the landlord. Then 
we come to the farmer. The minimum 
rate—say one-half—is perhaps on the 
property-owner, though, practically, it 
is never reckoned ; but most unquestion- 
ably the rise and fall with which we are 
now concerned falls to the occupier. 
As a matter of fact, I believe these rates 
are all paid out of the margin of profit 
—that is, out of the farmers’ or oc- 
cupiers’ profits. Just let the House 
consider these two or three typical cases, 
not exceptional, but actual and typical 
cases, that have come to my own know- 
ledge. A farmer assessed at £800 a- 
year came and told me that he had had 
that year to pay in rates something over 
£100, which was all he had made that 
year. Now this rate was not a high 
one—under 3s. in the pound, which is 
the average. A clergyman assessed at 
£320, being all his professional income, 
was called on to pay in rates £80, or ds. 
in the pound. There was a_ school 
board and a heavy road rate thrown 
upon them lately ; the whole parish was 
ruined and going out of cultivation by 
it. A tenant farmer holding a lease in 
my county found his rates doubled 
chiefly by the highway rate, and he 
was called on to pay, in these depressed 
times, some £30 to £40 in excess of 
what he was taxed before, and by no 
means could he avoid it. Take another 
case. A labouring man saves £200 and 
wishes to buy a house and land. As 
soon as he invests in the house and land 
he is taxed 15 per cent on his savings, 
whereas while it was in the bank it was 
untaxed; and yet hon. Members who 
oppose this relief tell us that they want 
to encourage small investors in land. 
Well, so do I, and that is why I want 
to see this taxation re-adjusted. And 
then, in the face of all this, we are to 
be told that any such relief will be re- 
lieving property at the cost of labour. 
Why, its labour we are trying to get 
relieved in the first place; and surely it 
depends, in the second place, a little on 
where you obtain your taxation from to 
give this relief. I wish those who hold 
these shallow sophistries would go down 
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to my constituency and preach that doc- 
trine, because I think they would come 
back wiser men. Why, the average 
farmer is assessed on his labour at least 
as to one-half of his assessment, as 
anyone who would look at these things 
from a practical, economic view must 
know. I say do not tax labour through 
the occupation of houses and land which 
labour must occupy. Tax wealth, or 
waste, or speculation, or the causes of 
pauperism and crime ; but, at all events, 
do not throw the whole burden on one- 
seventh of the income of the country. 
And now there is one consideration 
more, and that, I think, is the main 
consideration. Where is this money to 
come from? It has been somewhat 
superficially assumed to-night that by 
handing over certain local licences or 
taxes not paid to the Imperial Treasury 
you have settled the question as far as 
the finding the money. But it is clear 
thatif youtake £3,000,000 or £5,000,000, 
as the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
suggested, or £7,000,000, as the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
A. Grey) mentioned, you must supply 
the deficiency, and no attempt has been 
made to suggest or hint at the source 
from which that is to come. Sir, I hold 
that no individual Member, or still less 
a Party, is justified in criticizing a policy 
or any financial arrangement without 
suggesting an alternative; and I do not 
agree with those who can come here 
and urge that large sums should be 
given without, at least, suggesting where 
they are to come from. I am aware 
that it is for the Government to find the 
means if the House approves of the 
policy; it is the function of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—-in fact, his 
limited office. Now, the source from 
which the money—say £3,000,000— 
should be drawn, ought to be personal 
property. I do not think you can assess 

ersonalty either under any of the 
Bchedules of Income Tax or by a sepa- 
rate assessment ; but there is a means of 
touching personalty in the shape of our 
enormous investments at the time of 
purchase of such investments. When a 
man buys, say, £1,000 worth of land, 
he pays a stamp duty of 4 per cent, that 
is £5, or about 1d. in the pound. That 
is a small tax, and not an unfair one. 
The cost that falls so heavy on the 
investor in land is the legal charge for 
title, &c., which varies in amount to 
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about 6d. or 1s. in the pound. Now, 
when a man buys £1,000 of railway 
stock or other money investment, he 
likewise pays a stamp duty of 4 per 
cent, and a small charge for brokerage, 
say one-eight. Supposing the stamp 
were increased to 1 or 1} per cent, it 
would not be a heavy tax. It would be 
almost imperceptible; and yet from 
figures which I have obtained it would 
produce a sum sufficient for this great 
relief. Even if it were made 2 per cent, 
it would only be 4d. in the pound, and 
a deduction might be made for small 
investments. What I would propose, 
therefore, and what I believe to be the 
best arrangement economically and ad- 
ministratively, would be this—that the 
Government should set apart or appor- 
tion certain taxes, say the house tax 
and some local licences, for the relief of 
local taxation, the former to be paid in 
subvention, the latter to be handed over 
as I have described, and the deficit 
should be made good by the tax upon 
personalty I have set forth. By that 
means the general Revenue or Consoli- 
dated Fund would never be touched; 
and if these subventions were to in- 
crease, the taxation of these objects 
should be increased likewise. I believe 
the handing over of all these taxes to 
the Local Authority would be wasteful 
and unjust, as the large towns would 
obtain nearly all the benefit. I fear I 
have detained the House at great length. 
It is impossible to discuss this subject 
without going into details, and some of 
them rather dry details; but it is a sub- 
ject on which the country at large is 
greatly interested, and I am certain that 
this debate, and whatever may result 
from it, as well as the Division List, will 
be regarded with the most attentive 
concern by the nation at large. 

Mr. HENEAGE remarked that, al- 
though he was quite ready to join in 
the approbation bestowed on the Local 
Taxation Committee, as far as the saving 
of rates was concerned, he could not agree 
with them in the principles which they 
had advocated. They seemed to have 
Consolidated Fund on the brain, and it 
was because they always advocated the 
principle of subventions that he had 
been unable to act with them. It was 
impossible for anyone who objected to 
subventions to vote for the Motion now 
before the House. It was perfectly true 
that the Mover of the Resolution did not 
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advocate any such plan himself, for his 
sole argument seemed to be—relieve the 
rates and let local government reform 
take care of itself. It was also true that 
he advocated no plan whatsoever, and 
the only plan proposed was that of the 
noble Lord, his Seconder, who advocated 
that a subvention should be given to- 
wards indoor relief. He believed the 
House was pledged to deal with this 
question thoroughly. The hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), while 
attacking the present Government for 
not dealing with the question, had glossed 
over the neglect of the Party to which 
he belonged to effectually deal with it 
during the six years that they were in 
power. He was quite willing, however, 
to admit that neither Government had 
done what was necessary, and that while 
landed property had decreased in value 
the taxation upon it had largely in- 
creased. The occupants of the Minis- 
terial Bench were pledged to deal with 
this question on the first opportunity ; 
but speakers on the Opposition side 
were conveniently oblivious of the oppor- 
tunities they had enjoyed of placing it 
on a more satisfactory basis. In truth, 
it had been neglected by both Front 
Benches. Hon. Members opposite ap- 
peared to say to the Government, if not 
exactly, ‘‘ Your money or your life!” 
at all events, something very like it, for 
they said, ‘‘ Only give us a subvention, 
and leave the County Government Bill 
to take care of itself.’”” He concurred 
with them in pressing on the Govern- 
ment the necessity of having no un- 
necessary delay in dealing with this 
question ; but he did not think it could 
take precedence of all other subjects, 
and, in particular, thought that the Agri- 
cultural Holdings Bill required to be 
disposed of first. It would probably be 
better that the cost of both lunatics and 
the police should be Imperial charges; 
but there would be no real relief to 
ratepayers, and no real economy, until 
we had a revision of the whole question 
of local rates. Subventions did not pro- 
mote economy, and some were almost 
wasted in the ignorant interference of 
the Central Government in London, and 
the correspondence which took place 
between that Body and the Local Autho- 
rity. In 1879, Lord Beaconsfield depre- 
cated in the strongest manner subven- 
tions in aid of local rates from Imperial 
sources. The real way to deal with the 
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excessive local expenditure was to have 
a good local government, and to draw 
as sharp and complete a line between 
Imperial taxes and Imperial objects, and 
local taxes and local objects, as was 
possible, leaving Local Authorities to con- 
trol their own expenditure and obtain 
credit for their administrative ability. 
This being one of the most important 
questions brought before the consti- 
tuencies in 1880, he pressed upon the 
Government the duty of dealing with it 
at the earliest possible moment ; and he 
should, therefore, cordially support the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, that hehad 
listened with much interest and attention 
to the able and exhaustive speech of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) ; no one could deal more prac- 
tically with the subject. He was both a 
large owner and a large occupier, and his 
Motion came opportunely after that of 
the hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) a few nights ago, when Na- 
tional Expenditure was discussed with 
reference only to Imperial outlay apart 
from local taxation, although it was 
obvious that both must be considered 
together in dealing with National Ex- 
penditure. Eleven years ago (1872) 
Parliament emphatically acknowledged 
the reality of the ratepayers’ grievance. 
If some alteration of local burdens was 
just and necessary then, how much more 
urgent was it now? Agricultural in- 
dustry was then comparatively pros- 
perous ; now, at no period had agricul- 
ture been so depressed, and fresh impo- 
sitions had swallowed up all remissions 
and subventions. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had dealt exhaustively with Imperial 
taxation, but had entirely ignored local 
taxation ; but, if they wanted to take a 
fair and accurate view of the Expenditure 
of the country, they must include, and 
could not dissociate, local and Imperial 
Expenditure. In comparing Imperial 
Expenditure in 1840 and 1882, he did 
not tell the House that local taxation, 
which was £8,000,000 in 1840, was now 
£27,000,000; and that while Imperial 
taxation had increased 40 per cent, 
local taxation had increased 230 per 
cent. Nor did he state that while the 
National Debt had been reduced, local 
debt had risen from £40,000,000 in 1872 
to £142,000,000 now. The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer also spoke of 
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subventions to local rates, which had | of inexpressibles? It must be borne in 


increased between 1873 and 1874 by’ 
£3,000,000, whereas they had only in- ; 


creased by £2,052,000. He had said 
that the subventions in 1882 amounted 
to £6,000,000; but he (Sir Massey 
Lopes) said the subventions up to that 
time had not amounted to more than 
£2,150,000. Irish Police, which were 
included in the statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, had nothing 
whatever to do with subventions, and 
those only which were given in aid of 
certain local charges must be taken into 
account. Compare the fresh impositions 
of the last Liberal Government with 
the remissions made by the Conser- 
vative Administration. Education, 
£1,800,000; Highways, £500,000; 
Sanitary, £300,000; total, £2,600,000. 
Remissions for Prisons, Police, and Luna- 
tics, total £1,450,000, so that the in- 
crease of rates since 1871 amounted to 
£1,150,000. This was not a Party 
question; but he was astounded when 
the hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage) made the statement that the 
late Government made no remissions. He 
(Sir Massey Lopes) contended that all the 
fresh impositions since 1846—namely, 
Police, Lunatics, Highways, Educa- 
tion, and Sanitary, had been put on 
by Liberal Governments, and he asked 
any hon. Gentleman in the House to 
deny that statement. Even if rates had 
not increased absolutely, the burdens 
had increased relatively, on real pro- 
perty, with regard to the ability to con- 
tribute of other descriptions of property. 
If the increase which had taken place in 
the rates had fallen upon an industry 
which was fairly prospering, he should 
not have so much to say against it; but 
when it had come upon an industry 
which had never been so oppressed as 
at ‘present, the augmentation was felt 
more severely. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister had told them 
it was much more easy to “ collect rates 
than taxes,’’ and that— 

“The collection of Imperial taxation was 
always a matter of serious political delicacy 
and some difficulty, whereas the collection of 
taxes for local purposes was comparatively 
easy.” 

But he would like to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what was the difference be- 
tween a rate and a tax, where one came 
out of one pocket and the other out of 
the other, and both out of the same pair 
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aind that those who paid rates paid 
lso their share of Imperial taxation, 
nd their quota towards the remissions 
that had been given. Rates were an 
indirect income tax, or rent-charge, and 
were unjust in their primary instance, 
because they ignored every gauge of 
ability, except that of rental, which was 
most delusive. They were levied totally 
irrespective of the benefits accruing to 
those who paid them, and were under 
no control as far as the ratepayers were 
concerned. Taxation for public purposes 
was certainly increasing, while the con- 
trol was proportionately diminishing. It 
was most unjust and monstrous to act 
upon the same basis of assessable pro- 
perty as was acted upon some 300 
years ago, when they knew that per- 
sonalty had increased some seven or 
eight fold. Personal property was now 
only exempted by the annual Exemption 
Act—rates were not the only tax thus 
evaded, and thrown upon real property. 
Land tax in 1692 was not originally a 
special impost on land. Land tax was 
intended to be a general income tax on 
all known sources of wealth; but per- 
sonalty had been formally exempted in 
1833. He did not wish to weary the 
House with illustrations, but he would 
take the case of two men; one, the 
owner of £10,000 or £20,000, invested 
his money in Consols. He received an 
income from it, sure and certain, with- 
out any deduction—in fact, he was one 
of those who, in the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain), 
‘toil not, neither do they spin; ” and, 
in regard to that remark, he should 
like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
personal property had not been made by 
the sweat and toil of the poor man; 
and, if so, why it should not contribute 
to his wants and necessities ? The other 
man, in his illustration, might have put 
his money in a farm and be doing some 
good to the community. He was a use- 
ful man, the other a totally selfish 
man. Both of them enjoyed the same 
protection, and yet the latter of them 
paid much more than his quota 
to those national obligations, while 
the other paid comparatively nothing. 
This was an unjust privilege, and an 
impolitic exemption. The pauper rent- 
ing a £5 cottage frequently paid more 
towards these national obligations than 
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the man receiving a large income from 
personalty. We were compelling paupers 
to maintain pauperism. He would say 
one word in regard to farmers, who 
were the only men, except clergymen, 
taxed for local purposes upon their 
incomes. Other persons were taxed, and 
paid only upon the premises which they 
occupied. The fundholder might live in 
a £50 house and might be deriving an 
income of £500 a-year, and yet he only 
paid upon his house and not upon his 
£500 a-year. But a farmer, whose 
rental might be £1,000, and who might 
be making only £500, would not pay 
upon the £500, but upon the £1,000. A 
ls. rate on the man living in a £50 
house was only 50s.; but to the farmer, 
assessed on £1,000, it was £50. Aslong 
as those interested in the land had ex- 
ceptional privileges and exemptions they 
did not complain; but when the privi- 
leges and exemptions were taken away 
the removal of the exceptional obliga- 
tions was forgotten. In these days of 
unlimited competition, handicapping of 
any kind was Protection; and to what- 
ever amount the English farmer was 
taxed, to that amount was the foreigner 
protected. There was another griev- 
ance of which the tenant might com- 
plain. If the landlord or tenant chose 
to make any improvement, immediately 
the Assessment Committee came down 
upon him, and charged him at least 
3s. or 4s. upon the annual value of his 
improvement. The system was different 
in Scotland and in Ireland. In Scot- 
land they did not alter the assessment 
during the currency of a 21 years’ lease ; 
and in Ireland assessments had not 
been altered for something like 30 years, 
the same valuation still remaining. But 
when in England they made any im- 
provement, down came the Assessment 
Committee immediately and rated them 
aceordingly. That paralyzed all in- 
dustry, and was enough to discourage 
any man from laying out money on 
the improvement of his land, or for the 
dwellings of the poor. He did not like 
to say a word in favour of the landlord, 
because it was not generally well re- 
ceived in that House. But this was 
not a question of persons, but of dif- 
ferent kinds of property; and he did 
not see why the landlord was not to 
have justice meted out to him as well 
as anybody else. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite some time ago described 
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relief from local burdens as a ‘‘ quar- 
tering of landlords upon the Exche- 
quer.” If the right hon. Gentleman 
had no consideration for landlords, had 
he any for yeomen, a very large body 
of men, the backbone of this country ? 
Had he any consideration for freeholders, 
men who bought their own houses out of 
the money they had saved? Then there 
were the clergy, than whom there was no 
class more unfairly mulcted. He knew 
instances where the clergyman’s income 
depended upon the land which he had 
not the capital or the knowledge to 
farm, and where he had been reduced 
to absolute poverty. The only reason 
why occupiers were so anxious for County 
Representative Boards was because they 
thought they would diminish the local 
burdens. It had been said that the 
remedy was for landlords to reduce their 
rents. Landlords had had a good deal 
of practical experience with regard tothat. 
If they were continually investing their 
capital in the land, and receiving no re- 
turn from the investment, was not that 
practically reducing their rents? The 
landlords had an enormous grievance in 
respect of the Income Tax. Under Sche- 
dule A they had positively to pay up to 
the hilt. He did not hesitate to say 
that they paid a great deal more than 
was right or reasonable. No allow- 
ance was made for repairs, for insur- 
ance, or for bad debts; and, there- 
fore, their case was a very hard one. 
And now, one word with regard to the 
mode of relief. Provided the relief was 
real and substantial, local taxation re- 
formers were not wedded to any par- 
ticular mode or means by which the ob- 
ject might be attained. They did not ask 
for Protection; thatwas gone. They sacri- 
ficed it for the sake of the community. 
They did not ask Parliament to rate per- 
sonal property ; that would be imprac- 
ticable, though it would be just. There 
were only three modes by which relief 
could be given. First, there were State 
subventions and contributions. He be- 
lieved State contributions were just and 
defensible. There was a constitutional 
relationship between contribution and 
control. He proposed that mode in 1872, 
and it was adopted by the late Govern- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman had 
a great prejudice against the plan on 
the ground that it was likely to lead to 
extravagance and centralization. But 
subventions had been given towards the 
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charge for police and lunatics, and he 
defied anyone to prove that they had 
been productive either of extravagance 
or centralization. The expenditure upon 
the police had increased more in the 
three years before the subventions than 
in the three subsequent years. And 
when they talked of subventions leading 
to extravagance, who were they who were 
urging all this extravagance? It was the 
Government Departments. They it was 
who said—‘‘ Unless you carry out this 
or that improvement we will not recom- 
mend any further subventions ;” and it 
was perfectly impossible to resist. Then 
there was another mode of relief—the 
transference of certain national charges 
from the local funds to the Imperial 
Exchequer. He should be very glad to 
see that carried out with respect to police 
and lunatics. He was prepared to prove 
that we had not only greater uniformity, 
but better discipline in our prisons, and 
had saved £100,000 a year by the pro- 
posal of 1874. It would be far better 
for the State to take these charges 
upon itself. Hon. Members who voted 
against that proposal had told him 
since that they did it with great regret. 
Then there was a third mode of relief— 
namely, the transference of certain 
local charges locally levied to meet 
some of those national obligations. He, 
for one, was perfectly indifferent as to 
which mode of relief the Government 
chose to adopt. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen), 
some years ago, suggested a division of 
rates, but that would be no relief to their 
grievances ; for the incidence of taxation 
would be precisely the same; it would 
only shift burdens from one shoulder to 
another, leaving them all chargeable to 
the same description of property. It 
would be no relief to the yeomen, the 
freeholders, or the clergy. He would 
not be sorry to see a division of rates, 
for the owners of land would then take 
more interest in the question. There was 
no greater advocate of local reform than 
himself; but the duties of local manage- 
ment were well performed by the magis- 
trates, and he had never heard a com- 
plaint made against them for extrava- 
gance. Nine-tenths of the expenditure 
they made were statutory, and they could 
not do anything in the way of relief. 
Then classification of local and Imperial 
burdens had been talked of. He agreed 
that there should be an equalization of 
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charges on all descriptions of property. 
There were many modes of dealing with 
the question ; it was only for the Govern- 
ment tosay that they intended to givesome 
relief. The present control of the Local 
Authorities over the police and lunatics 
was simply a delusion. The magistrates 
had only a nominal control under the 
Home Office. If the Government took 
over the entire control of the police, he 
thought it would be found more eco- 
nomical and more efficient. The lunatics 
were under the charge of the Lunacy 
Commissioners. The humane system 
recently adopted had considerably in- 
creased the expenditure—the average 
cost of a lunatic was 10s., of a pauper 3s. 
With regard to education, when he 
brought forward his Motion in 1872, 
the cost was £70,000, whereas now it 
was £1,800,000. Last year the cost in- 
creased by £200,000, and it was still 
increasing. They were told by the 
right hon. Gentleman, and by the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), that under no circumstances 
would the education rate exceed 34.; 
but that amount had now been far ex- 
ceeded, with the result that board schools, 
which were intended only for primary 
education, were now extended to higher 
and secondary education. They had 
been told by the right hon. Gentleman 
that reform must precede relief; but he 
(Sir Massey Lopes) would assert emphati- 
cally that reform was not necessarily pre- 
liminary to relief. It was not the first 
time that a red herring had been drawn 
across their path, and that the Govern- 
ment had taken them off the scent, and 
diverted them from the real issue. They 
adopted the same tactics in 1872, when 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon proposed hisAmendment. Though 
the original Motion was carried by an 
enormous majority, the Government en- 
tirely ignored the verdict of the House 
of Commons on that occasion. They 
had had continual promises; they had 
had the question put into Queen’s 
Speeches continually; they had been 
told that the Bill had been prepared, 
and immediate legislation was promised ; 
but nothing had been done, and they 
felt they were doomed to disappointment. 
The truth was, the Government were 
not in earnest. What was the issue to 
be decided? Was it reform? They 
all advocated reform. But the real 
question which they had to settle was, 
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whether this relief was to be given to 
them without further delay, or whether 
it was to be indefinitely postponed. It 
was the question whether- the Govern- 
ment were going to trifle with the sub- 
ject any longer—whether they were to 
be allowed to shelve and to shunt it 
Session after Session, to dangle it before 
our eyes and then withdraw it; or whe- 
ther the House of Commons would com- 
pel them to take up this question and 
deal with it without further delay. If 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland was carried, they 
would not advance a step—they would 
only give the Government a fresh lease 
of apathy and indifference ; but, by ac- 
cepting the Resolution of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire, 
the House of Commons would determine 
that the present indefensible anomaly, 
the glaring injustice, and the acknow- 
ledged grievance of taxing one class of 
the community and one description of 
property for national obligations should 
be speedily remedied and redressed. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland (Mr. A. Grey) should 
succeed to-night in leading the House 
to pass his Amendment as the Resolu- 
tion of the House, they would declare in 
these words that the ‘reform of Local 
Taxation was most urgently required ;”’ 
and he hardly thought that the country 
would understand those words as mean- 
ing that the House had voted for in- 
definite delay. The argument of the 
hon. Baronet was that they ought to 
pass without Amendment any Resolu- 
tion upon this subject that any hon. 
Member chose to submit to the House; 
because, if that was not the case, he 
could not understand why the hon. 
Baronet should tell them that no 
Amendment ought to be moved, for all 
he meant was that, provided substantial 
relief were immediately given, the Party 
opposite were perfectly indifferent as to 
the means they took to get it. It was 
because those who sat on the Minis- 
terial side of the House were not per- 
fectly indifferent to the means they took 
to get relief that they would support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for South Northumberland, instead of 
voting for the Resolution of the hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Pell). Both the 
Resolution and the Amendment declared 
that this was nota matter for delay. The 
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Resolution stated that no further delay 
should be allowed, and the Amendment 
said that a measure dealing with the 
subject was urgently required. While 
the Resolution was absolutely vague, 
and supported by speeches contradictory 
one tc another, the Amendment was 
clear on the subject of the nature, or 
character, and the manner of the relief 
to be given. He had no fault to find 
with the speech of the hon. Baronet, 
who had, in past times, made this sub- 
ject so peculiarly his own. The hon. 
Baronet had told them that there was 
no reason to suppose that the principle 
of subvention led either to centralization 
or to extravagance; and he gave them 
as an example, in proof of both of these 
statements, what had occurred with 
regard to lunatics and police. He 
argued by informing the House that 
there had been a more rapid increase of 
the expenditure on police before the 
subvention had been granted than there 
had been since. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had the figures before him, and 
they did not appear to bear out any such 
view. Well, the subvention as regards 
the police was largely increased in 1875. 
The increase in the cost of the county 
police before and after that time was 
as follows:—The cost in 1871 was 
£784,000; in 1872, £813,000; in 1873, 
£863,000; in 1874, £919,000; in 1875, 
£938,000 ; in 1876, £978,000; and in 
1877, £1,000,000. As to the borough 
police, the cost was as follows :—In 1871, 
£503,000; in 1872, £540,000; in 1873, 
£582,000; in 1874, £613,000; in 1875, 
£649,000; in 1876, £703,000; and in 
1877, £733,000. The increase was more 
rapid after the grant than before it. 
(Sir Massey Lopes: No.] The figures 
bearing on lunatics were also before 
him, and lunatics had been much more 
costly since the establishment of the 
subvention, for the subvention itself 
had increased with the most extra- 
ordinary rapidity. It had risen by 
rapid strides from £337,000 in 1876 to 
£412,000 in 1881. Now, the hon. 
Baronet argued that there was no in- 
erease in centralization through the 
granting of these subventions; but then, 
in the most contradictory phrase that 
followed almost immediately afterwards, 
he said the country was overrun with 
Inspectors, who insisted on their views 
being carried out on pain of losing the 
subvention. That seemed to him to be 
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exactly the evil of centralization, which 
was one of the most pressing evils that 
required to be remedied. The hon. Baro- 
net attacked the Inspectors of Constabu- 
lary, and, after stating that the control of 
the police was already in the hands of 
the Local Authorities, rather indicated 
that the Government should take over 
the whole control of the police of the 
country. He (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
did not think that view would meet with 
acceptance on the Liberal side of the 
House. There had been, perhaps, an 
undue amount of interference already 
with localities as regarded their police ; 
but he did not believe that this evil 
would be remedied or done away with 
by transferring the control of the whole 
police of the country to the Home Office. 
There was one portion of the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech with which the Govern- 
ment found themselves in much more 
close agreement. The hon. Baronet de- 
clared, as the Mover of the Resolution 
declared, thereby making recantation of 
his former errors, that persons ought to 
contribute to local objects according to 
their ability and means. He agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Baronet on 
that subject. There could be no doubt 
that persons ought to contribute to local 
objects according to their ability and 
means, and not only in respect of lands 
and houses. The principle was un- 
doubtedly very difficult to apply, and 
the manner of applying it needed deep 
consideration. ‘There was no differ- 
ence, therefore, between them and the 
hon. Baronet as to the principle itself. 
The hon. Baronet stated in the course of 
his remarks—he was alluding specially 
at this time to the rates pressing on far- 
mers and on lands—that the rates were 
rapidly increasing in this country. He 
did not know whether the hon. Baronet 
was present in the House during the 
very able speech of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. 
Fowler); but his hon. Friend showed 
that this was even more a towns’ question 
than a rural question, and that the in- 
crease of rates had been more rapid in 
the towns than in the rural districts. 
He admitted at once and frankly to hon. 
Members opposite that it was difficult 
exactly to distinguish between urban 
and rural districts; but taking the ut- 
most pains to discern which were rural 
and which were urban districts, or partly 
ural and partly urban, there was much 
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reason to suppose that if they looked at 
the population, and if they looked at 
the rateable value, the rates were not 
increasing in-the rural districts with any- 
thing like the rapidity asserted by the 
hon. Baronet. In proportion to the 
rateable value, he did not believe the 
rates were increasing in this country 
at the present time. One of the 
most interesting statements during the 
whole course of the evening was that 
made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), whom 
he was sorry not to see then in his place. 
He feared that in his absence the House 
would hardly credit the statement he 
was now about to attribute to him, 
although he was sure that if the hon. 
Member was present his candour would 
lead him to admit it. Thehon. Member 
told the House that this matter could 
be settled without a Bill — that it 
could be settled without a first, second, 
or third reading of any measure — 
by the mere action of the Government, 
acting in their financial capacity. He 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) said nothing 
with regard tothe Constitutional nature 
of that doctrine; but if any such sums 
as were contemplated by the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for South Shropshire 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton) —he stated 
£3,000,000 or £3,500,000—were to be 
given to the Local Authorities, new taxes 
would have to be levied to fill their 
place. The Mover of the Resolution, 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire, attacked the present system, and 
began his speech with the interesting re- 
cantation to which he had just alluded. 
He then told them that there was 
need for immediate relief; but he very 
bitterly attacked the hon. Member for 
South Northumberland (Mr. A. Grey), 
because, instead of speaking of a need 
of immediate relief, he said only that 
it was ‘most urgently required,” a 
distinction with a difference which he 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) confessed he 
could hardly understand. Coming back 
to the remarks of the hon. Baronet op- 
posite (Sir Massey Lopes), and the hon. 
Member for Hertford, he would remind 
the House that they had shown that 
what they wanted was immediate 
action by the Government, acting in 
their financial capacity, and without 
reference to local government. The 
Government, on the other hand, were 
quite content to accept the principle 
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laid down in the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend, and thought if the ques- 
tion was to be dealt with with any fair- 
ness at all it must be dealt with in con- 
nection with the question of local go- 
vernment. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire did not remark that his 
hon. Friend had altered some words in 
his Amendment; and he could assure 
the hon. Member, as a matter coming 
within his own knowledge, that that 
alteration—which was, in his opinion, a 
great improvement in the Amendment 
—was not made at the request of those 
who sat on those Benches, but of those 
who had co-operated with the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire himself. 
But if he might make a little free with 
a homely proverb, he would say that the 
proof of an Amendment was in the voting 
upon it; and if the Amendment was car- 
ried it would be found that the prin- 
ciple of the hon. Member the Mover of 
the Resolution had made considerable 
progress by the adoption of those words. 
The hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire attacked those who were respon- 
sible for the general arrangement of 
business between the Central and Local 
Authorities. He said that little resist- 
ance was given by any Department of 
the State with regard to local loans, and 
he spoke at considerable length as to the 
indebtedness of Local Bodies. Where 
loans were in the least doubtful, no De- 
partment could resist them more strenu- 
ously than the Local Government Board. 
But there wereloans and loans, and Local 
Bodies and Local Bodies; and he did not 
think the hon. Member could have meant 
that a State Department ought to inter- 
fere with loans to large Municipalities, 
unless there were very substantial rea- 
sons for doing so. All heasked was that 
hon. Members should believe there were 
good loans as well as bad loans, and that 
doubtful loans were very carefully scru- 
tinized. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Wolverhampton had spoken at some 
length on this subject, in which he, per- 
haps, had a personal interest, seeing 
that the borough of Wolverhampton 
had that very day contracted a loan for 
no less a sum than £600,000; but that 
loan would probably be for the per- 
manent advantage of the town, and was 
an instance of a loan that could hardly 
be interfered with without depriving 
of self-government a Municipality that 
might be supposed to know its own in- 
terests. The hon. Member for South 
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Leicestershire was not too consistent in 
his arguments. He had attacked the 
Manchester Loan, which was authorized 
by a Local Act, for which every Mem- 
ber of the House was in a certain sense 
responsible, and in the next few words 
of his speech he had found fault with 
the Government for over-controlling and 
interfering with Local Authorities. In- 
deed, all through the debate, hon. Mem- 
bers opposite had atone moment attacked, 
and at another advocated, the principle 
of centralization. He could not believe 
himself that centralization would be 
discouraged, but he thought it would 
rather be increased, by subventions. 
The hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire had next attacked the Prime 
Minister for his declarations in 1874, 
the form of which he had, however, 
pronounced excellent, but had imme- 
diately afterwards used these extra- 
ordinary words—‘‘ Here we are, not 
much the better for all the millions 
that have been given to us.” That 
was a most encouraging remark for a 
Minister to hear from an hon. Mem- 
ber who asked for £3,000,000 more— 
the money, according to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hertford, to be paid at once 
—‘‘Here we are, not much the better 
for all the millions that have been given 
to us.” 

Sm MASSEY LOPES: Special im- 
positions have been made, and deprived 
us of the benefit. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not believe that thespecial impositions 
in recent years had equalled the subven- 
tions, and in the case of the roads he 
might point out that a large subvention 
was given only last year. Speaking of 
the education rate, the main argument 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Pell) was ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of the coun- 
try; but that was a rate which fell 
most heavily upon those who dwelt in 
towns. The total of the school board 
rate was £1,484,000. Of that rate 
the Metropolis paid £577,000, and other 
municipal boroughs, £479,000 — that 
was to say, £1,056,000 was paid by 
London and the municipal towns, with- 
out speaking of the urban sanitary dis- 
tricts, out of a total rate of £1,484,000. 
Therefore, the House would see at once 
that, although there had been a large 
increase in the education rate of late 
years, it was a town grievance rather 
than a country grievance. The hon. 
Member next passed to the rate for poor 
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relief. The House had been favoured 
that night with a great deal of the his- 
tory of poor relief in regard to days long 
gone by. They were told that the relief 
of the poor was entirely a national duty, 
and not a local duty ; but his own read- 
ing of the question in past days did not 
by any means confirm that view. Even 
the Act of Elizabeth, which had already 
been alluded to as being the foundation 
of all legislation upon the question, was 
not the first Act which dealt with the 
subject. On the contrary, it formed the 
last of a long series of Acts which dealt 
with the matter in the past, and the 
whole of these Acts of Parliament re- 
cognized the fact that the charge for the 
relief of the impotent poor was a local 
burden. The State interference with the 
Poor Law at the present time was only 
for the purpose of securing that the Poor 
Law should be properly discharged, and 
discharged in such a way as to protect 
the locality as well as to protect the 
country generally from the pauperizing 
influences which would necessarily result 
if the relief were given without regula- 
tion of any kind. But no such Depart- 
mental interference with the nature of 
the poor rates would give a direct claim 
for State aid. It was simply a question 
of prudence and wisdom to be discussed 
on its own merits, and there was no ques- 
tion of absolute obligation on the part of 
the State. It was only in regard to one 
branch of the matter connected with the 
administration of the Poor Law in such 
points as the {salaries of workhouse 
teachers and medical officers, that a con- 
sideration came into view which did not 
apply to the poor rate generally— 
namely, the efficiency of the persons 
employed. The State was able directly 
to test the efficiency of the’ persons em- 
ployed as teachers, by an examination of 
the teachers themselves, and of the 
children under instruction in the work- 
house schools. The hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) nextcame 
to the question of police and lunatics. But, 
before he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) pro- 
ceeded with that question, he wished to 
say that he agreed with the hon. Mem- 
ber, although he did not agree with the 
noble Viscount who seconded the Motion, 
that the Government scheme ought to 
include a proposal that some portion of 
the poor relief should be made an Im- 
perial charge. The noble Viscount who 
seconded the Motion seemed to take a 
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different view from that of the Mover. 
When the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) was addressing the 
House, he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) made 
a remark to an hon. Member sitting 
next him on that subject. He told his 
hon. Friend that upon that matter the 
Mover and Seconder of the Motion were 
not in accord with each other, and that 
was still his opinion. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
then proceeded to discuss the question of 
lunatics and of the police. The noble 
Viscount who seconded the Motion and 
the hon. Member for South Shropshire 
(Sir Baldwyn Leighton) contended that 
a large portion of the rates were required 
for national and Imperial purposes. 
But, although in one sense the police 
rate might have an Imperial object, it 
must be admitted that the Local Autho- 
rities had a great deal more control in 
increasing or decreasing the expenditure, 
than had been acknowledged. For in- 
stance, in the case of salaries alone they 
had a very considerable amount of power 
in raising or decreasing the expenditure. 
The proposal to cast upon the State the 
whole charge of the police he had already 
alluded to. He believed it would lead 
to centralization, and to the paralysis of 
local authority. [Sir R. Assneron Cross: 
Hear hear!] He was glad to hear 
that the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site, who had himself had the charge 
of this question under the late Go- 
vernment, agreed with him; and he 
would, therefore, say no more upon the 
matter. In regard to lunatics, he 
thought if the whole charge of lunatics 
fell on the State all motive for economy 
would cease, and it would be found that 
a large number of paupers would sud- 
denly become lunatics. [4 /augh.] Hon. 
Members opposite laughed ; but he could 
assure them that many of the workhouse 
inmates were weak-minded, and that, es- 
pecially among the old and infirm people, 
there was a considerable number in a 
condition of mind which amounted to 
semi-imbecility ; and nobody would deny 
that it would be very easy to class 
under the head of lunatics a large 
number of persons who, at the present 
moment, were simply looked upon as 
harmless and imbecile poor. The hon. 
Member for South Shropshire (Sir 
Baldwyn Leighton) had gone a great 
deal further than other Members on 
either side of the House, when he pro- 
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tested altogether against some of these 
matters being left in the control of the 
Local Authorities, in the event of a large 
measure of Local Government being 
carried. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
the right hon. Gentleman had misunder- 
stood the object of his remarks. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had taken down the words of the hon. 
Member ; and he understood him to say 
that they would surely never think of 
giving the control of the police, for 
instance, to any elected body. The hon. 
Member was at the time speaking of the 
county districts. It must be recollected 
that if the country had to bear all the 
charge of the police, then, hehumbly sub- 
mitted, all the case for their control by 
the Local Authority was entirely des- 
troyed. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) attacked the 
statement published in the Estimates 
with regard to the amount of the sub- 
ventions, and it had been pointed out 
that the cost of the London Police fell 
partly upon one of those subventions. 
It had already been explained to the 
House that the present Government 
were not responsible for that statement ; 
and without going into the question, 
either one way or the other, as to its 
perfect accuracy, he would say at once 
that it was almost impossible to ac- 
curately distinguish in these matters 
between what were called Imperial and 
what were called local charges, and to 
state what was and what was not a 
subvention. The table was one which 
was not entirely a table of what might 
be called subventions. It also spoke of 
charges which had been transferred 
from local to Imperial funds. It was, 
therefore, a double table, made up 
of two distinct things. However, such 
as it was, it was a table framed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) when 
the late Government were in Office ; and 
he was, therefore, sorry to hear hon. 
Members opposite attack that table, and 
accuse the Government of charging the 
contribution towards the payment of the 
London Police as a subvention for which 
they were responsible. The right hon. 
Gentleman, who was himself a Metro- 
politan Member, was responsible for the 
form the table assumed. Strictly and 
literally, the table was correct in terms ; 
but he admitted that it was misleading, 
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and that it might give rise to a false 
construction. Perhaps, hereafter, it would 
be desirable to frame it in a different 
form; although, at the same time, it 
was strictly accurate in terms, because it 
was a table of grants in aid of local 
taxation, and of charges transferred from 
local funds. He thought that all the 
matters mentioned in itcame under the one 
head or the other. The table, however, 
did not mention educational payments by 
the State at all, nor reformatories, and 
there were several other matters which 
might be specified. But, as he had 
already stated, no amount of responsi- 
bility in connection with that table fell 
upon the present Government. He de- 
sired now to return for a moment to 
the speech of the noble Viscount who 
seconded the Motion. He thought the 
first part of that speech was a most 
admirable statement of the principles 
which ought to prevail in regard to 
indoor as a contrast with outdoor relief. 
All who had considered that question 
would entirely concur with that part of 
the noble Viscount’s remarks; but the 
controversial part of the speech had been 
excellently answered by his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Northumberland 
(Mr. A. Grey). It was not necessary, 
therefore, that he should take up the 
time of the House by referring further 
to it. Ashe had already pointed out to 
the House, the noble Viscount and the 
Mover of the Resolution were not in 
agreement upon this question. He ad- 
mitted, with the noble Viscount, that if 
the principle were granted, for the sake 
of argument, that subventions were to 
be extended, he had made out a strong 
case for its extension to the particular 
class of objects referred to; but the 
point on which he joined issue was that 
he did not think they were matters for 
which Local Authorities required aid. 
Subventions, as a general rule, would 
more greatly benefit the towns than the 
rural ratepayers. He concurred with 
the noble Viscount in what fell from him 
as to the success of the Common Poor 
Fund in the Metropolis, the initiation of 
which, so far as regarded the charge for 
indoor relief, was due to his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen). Nodoubtthe success of that 
Common Poor Fund had given powerful 
support to the doctrine placed before the 
House that night inthe Resolution, thata 
portion of the charge for indoor relief 
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should be a common charge upon the 
county. But he did not think that the ar- 
gument could be pushed further than the 
county, and it did not form an argument 
for placing these charges on the country 
asa whole. He would make this quali- 
fication in his remarks—that although 
he admitted that the London experiment 
had an immense bearing on the ques- 
tion, it must not be supposed that the 
decrease of outdoor relief was entirely 
confined to London, as the result of that 
experiment. He thought his right hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
would admit that this was true; be- 
cause, in the township of Manchester, 
for instance, and some other places 
where there had been very excellent ad- 
ministration, there had been an extra- 
ordinary decrease in outdoor relief 
without any similar cause. He must, 
however, admit the admirable working 
in London of the Common Poor Fund. 
The noble Viscount concluded by saying 
that unless they on that side of the House 
knew their own minds it was impossible 
they could support the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Northumberland. He believed they in- 
tended to support that Amendment, be- 
cause they thought they did all know 
their own minds. The hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler), 
and the hon. Member for South North- 
umberland, had pointed out the terrible 
conflict of jurisdiction which existed at 
the present time, and the pressing need 
of legislation to remedy that state of 
things. His hon. Friend the Member 
for South Northumberland drew atten- 
tion to the bearing of the money ques- 
tion raised by the Resolution. For 
instance, how was it possible for a rate- 
payer who lived in five or six different 
districts rated for five or six different 
purposes, to promote economy, even if he 
were sominded? He was under anum- 
ber of different rates for different areas, 
and each district might have contracted 
different loans for separate and distinct 
areas. Indeed, it was impossible for 
the ratepayer to inform himself as to the 
position in which he actually stood. It 
was by nomeans difficult forthesameman 
to live in a Local Board district, a Vestry 
district, a Union district, a Burial dis- 
trict, a Quarter Session district, a School 
Board district, and a Highway Board 
district, each of which might be separate 
and distinct from the other. The mul- 
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tiplication of elections for these various 
Boards was in itself a considerable cause 
both of confusion and of cost; and the 
multiplicity, not only of elections but 
also of polls, required for various pur- 
poses was in itself a serious matter of 
charge. A ratepayer was very often 
unable to obtain accurate information 
as to the position in which he stood. 
Indeed, the present system of local 
government was not only complicated 
in regard to these matters, and not suited 
to the present needs of the country, but 
was altogether behind the age. Her 
Majesty’s Government, by accepting the 
Amendment now before the House, ad- 
mitted the present need for reform in 
this respect. The Local Government 
Board itself was, he frankly acknow- 
ledged to the House, overwhelmed with 
matters of detail which ought to be re- 
legated to the Local Authorities; and 
he, for one, would always help forward 
any movement which he thought would 
have for its result the transfer from the 
Department of such matters of detail as 
ought to be dealt with by the Local 
Authorities. He deprecated and de- 
plored this perpetual interference with 
details; but it was rendered necessary 
under the present system. He could 
not but think that this necessity for in- 
terference was the result of the subven- 
tions which it was now proposed to ex- 
tend by the Motion placed before the 
House that night. As to the remedy, 
he believed that any reform of county 
government, such as had been some- 
times proposed, would not suffice; but 
they must reform local government 
throughout all its branches. He felt 
also that by reforming local govern- 
ment, not only in the counties, but also 
in its several branches for the first time, 
they would obtain a real security for the 
economy as well as the efficiency of local 
administration. If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were to agree that night to 
the Resolution, they would be under- 
stood as agreeing only to a demand for 
money, and nothing else but money. 
The hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) had already explained it in 
that sense. It would, in spite of what 
fell from the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Massey Lopes), be in direct contradiction 
to the result which the House arrived at 
a few nights ago on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 
The House would clearly see, from what 
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he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had already 
said, that the Government were already 
disposed to agree with the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend behind him. Their 
position was that any measure for the 
reform of local taxation should make 
the same authority which was responsi- 
ble for the taxation required, the autho- 
rity for the whole cost, and that all the 
ratepayers should be represented upon 
the body which was to levy the rates. 
They were further of opinion that the 
relief to be granted to the taxpayers 
should be a relief granted to the Local 
Authority in the revenue received from 
taxation, and that it should be accom- 
panied by a corresponding devolution of 
powers and duties. That was the policy 
which Her Majesty’s Government placed 
before the House in contrast with the 
policy of the hon. Member for Hertford 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), who contended that 
the matter should be dealt with by the 
action of the Government in their finan- 
cial capacity. They did not believe that 
the subject of local administration could 
be dealt with in that manner; and they 
confidently supported the Amendment, 
believing that it would receive the ap- 
proval of the majority of the House. 
Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
thought the House might feel a good 
deal exhausted after the interesting dis- 
cussion which had taken place during 
the evening ; and he, therefore, promised 
that his observations should be extremely 
short. Nevertheless, he thought it was 
only proper that he should make some 
observations on the subject, seeing that 
it was one in which he had taken very 
much interest when in Office under the 
late Government, part of his duty having 
been to administer the Department now 
in the able hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Charles W. Dilke). 
The right hon. Gentleman had thrown 
his shield over the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land (Mr. A. Grey). It was a gallant 
act upon the part of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and the language of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South North- 
umberland might be very plausible and 
satisfactory if its illusory character had 
not been shown. Now, what was the 
language of the Amendment? It was 
the same language as that which had 
been used for the last 11 years by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
whenever the subject had been brought 
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under discussion. The House had always 
been told that the relief of the ratepayer 
must be preceded or accompanied by 
some comprehensive or drastic measure, 
which, however, had never yet been pro- 
duced, of which they had never even 
seen the outline, and of which only to- 
wards the end of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman they had ever had the 
slightest indication. He would follow 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman as they had been placed before 
the House. As regarded the system of 
subventions, he had said repeatedly that 
they were the only possible forms of 
relief that could be given to the rate- 
payers, and that the system had, to a 
large extent, mitigated his grievances, 
and to a still larger extent satisfied him 
that some attention was being paid to 
his demands. But he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) said, at the same time, that 
these subventions were never proposed 
as the best means of aiding local expen- 
diture, but as being the only practicable 
form of dealing with the question. He 
would remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that these subventions were not made by 
the levying of new taxes, which must in- 
evitably be the means resorted to if the 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
now advocated were pursued; but they 
were met out of surplus Revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman said justly that if 
new taxes were to be handed over they 
would have to be supplemented by fur- 
ther taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the police subventions might 
have been the cause of increased expen- 
diture; but he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) would 
not enter into that question now. It 
must be remembered that this had been 
part and parcel of the police system 
from the beginning ; and the augmenta- 
tion of the police subvention, made in 
1874, was only different in degree, and 
did not involve any new principle, but 
was of the kind which always accom- 
panied the establishment of the police 
system from the first. Then as to the 
expenditure for lunatics, he entirely dif- 
fered from the right hon. Gentleman in 
thinking that the subvention had caused 
undue expenditure. The right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to notice the 
enormous extension of lunatic asylums 
in recent times. There was an asylum 
opened in Middlesex, within a year or 
two of the date of the first subvention, 
capable of containing 1,000 lunatics, all 
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of whom would participate in the sub- 
vention. There had been other asylums 
opened in Lancashire and constructed 
within the same period. The contribu- 
tion of the State was a small one; but 
it had had the effect of leaving a large 
margin of expenditure to fall upon the 
ratepayers, in addition to what they had 
to pay for the maintenance of lunatics 
as ordinary paupers in workhouses or 
workhouse schools. It was part of the 
policy of the Imperial Legislature to 
impose the obligation connected with 
the maintenance of lunatics upon the 
localities; and when the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the subventions 
would have the effect of adding to the 
number of asylums, and of increasing 
the practice of sending lunatics into 
asylums, the right hon. Gentleman 
must have forgotten that the question 
of the construction of asylums was in 
the hands of one authority, whereas 
that of sending lunatics into the asylums 
was in the hands of another authority 
altogether. The right hon. Gentleman 
deprecated the centralization which ac- 
companied the subvention system, and 
said that he wished to get rid of it by 
all the means in his power. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would find it 
a very difficult task, and at variance 
with the economy of the new Poor Law 
system, which system depended very 
much for its satisfactory working upon 
the control of the Central Authority. 
Without that Central Authority the 
system of poor relief in the country 
would very greatly expand. Even now, 
notwithstanding the action of the Cen- 
tral Authority, enormous sums of money 
were spent in outdoor relief. What was 
it that the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed by way of a substitute? His 
proposal was the establishment of some 
new County Board, which was to take 
the place of the Local Government Board 
in exercising subvention and control. 
Now, unpopular as the control of the 
Local Government Board was, he ven- 
tured to say that the control of a County 
Board over the action of the Guardians 
of the Unions and of the Municipal 
Councils would be a great deal more 
unpopular. The right hon. Gentleman 
referred, with great gusto, to the prin- 
ciple of the division of rates between 
the owner and the occupier, and con- 
gratulated his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), and 
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his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Devon (Sir Massey Lopes), upon their 
conversion to the nostrum of the division 
of rates. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had omitted to say that the Liberals had 
been talking about this division of rates 
for the last 10 or 12 years ; but they had 
done nothing. But what did the late 
Government do? They acted upon that 
principle, and they imposed no new rate 
upon the ratepayers without accompany- 
ing it by a proposal for a division of 
the new rate between the owner and the 
occupier. He had himself passed the 
Rating Act, under which new contribu- 
tions were made towards local rates, 
which were to be charged one - half 
upon the owner and one-half upon the 
occupier. On the part of the late Go- 
vernment he had proposed to place a 
charge on the county rates in aid of the 
turnpike roads, and he divided it equally 
between the owner and the occupier. 
At whose instance was it that he was 
prevailed upon to give up that plan? 
It was at the instance of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the present Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Hibbert), 
who spoke as an authority in connection 
with the county of Lancashire, one of 
the most important counties interested 
in the question. The hon. Gentleman 
said that it was not worth while to 
charge the rate between the owner and 
the occupier, and preferred that it should 
be charged upon the county rate. Find- 
ing that that was the feeling at that 
time, he (Mr. Sclater-Booth) somewhat 
reluctantly withdrew his proposal. But 
the late Government were entirely of 
opinion that no new rate should be im- 
posed without dividing it between the 
owner and occupier until the whole ques- 
tion of local taxation could be satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Until that time arrived, 
and the new nostrum of the division of 
rates could have full effect given to it, 
he agreed that it would be a good thing 
to get the owners to take more interest 
in the management of the rates, and in 
that case they must havea greater share 
in the representation of the localities 
upon the Local Boards and the Boards 
of Guardians. That would only apply 
to new contracts, for no one had ever 
proposed that existing contracts between 
the owner and the occupier should be 
interfered with. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Ripon (Mr. 
Goschen) had been able to carry his 
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plan a dozen years ago, one-half of the 
contracts in England at the present time 
would be going on the old plan of the 
occupier paying the whole of the rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman accepted the 
principle that personal property should 
be got at if it could be got at; and he 
was thankful for the admission which 
the right hon. Gentleman had made, 
looking upon it as a stand-point for 
future action. The right hon. Gentle- 
man spoke at some length upon the 
observations which the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had 
made in regard to the growth of rates 
generally, and especially as regarded 
the growth of the indebtedness of the 
localities. He agreed that it was almost 
a pity to import into the discussion a 
question which really was altogether 
away from it. This subject of the 
growth of local indebtedness lay alto- 
gether outside the present discussion. 
The right hon. Gentleman said with 
justice that great pressure was brought 
to bear from his Department against ex- 
tending this system of borrowing, either 
in the case of the smaller or of the 
higher Local Authorities ; and it was en- 
tirely due to the action of the Depart- 
ment that the sums of money borrowed 
by the Local Authorities had been bor- 
rowed for comparatively limited periods. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Pell) seemed to 
forget the attention which had been paid 
to his suggestions in the last Parliament. 
The question was brought before the 
last Parliament on two or three occa- 
sions in connection with what was called 
the Local Budget ; and he (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had pointed out on those occa- 
sions very clearly to the House that the 
indebtednessof the Local Authorities was 
owing to the action of Parliament itself, 
which had permitted the raising of enor- 
mous sums of money for undue periods 
almost amounting to perpetual annuities. 
He believed there were cases in which 
the Local Authorities had borrowed 
money for 80 or 100 years; but in nearly 
all those cases the loan was given under 
the sanction of an Act of Parliament ; 
and it must be borne in mind that, in 
regard to all these charges, they were 
actually at this time in process of liqui- 
dation. The whole of the sum of 
£120,000,000 now owing was in process 
of liquidation year by year, which was 
more than could be said of the sums 
which were borrowed and expended for 
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Imperial purposes. And now let them 
see what could be done to meet the 
really burning question—the question 
which caused so much feeling amongst 
the localities, especially in the rural 
districts—namely, the reduction of the 
charges which were for what were called 
Imperial services. It was contended by 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler) that some altera- 
tion in the incidence of the charge be- 
tween the owner and occupier might, toa 
great extent, be provided as a remedy for 
the difficulty. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
had already pointed out the fallacy of 
that; but, as regarded the country dis- 
tricts, no doubt the question of the charge 
as between the owner and occupier of 
land was a very different thing from 
that which applied to house property. 
Who was to be considered the owner of 
a house in a town like London? Was 
it the ground landlord ? the builder? the 
owner of the long lease? or the lease- 
holder from year to year? or were they 
to divide between those four persons the 
rate leviable upon the house in respect 
of the expenditure that was necessary 
for the comfort and convenience of the 
occupant? He thought that insuperable 
difficulties would attend a discussion in 
such a case. In the country it was very 
different. The question which agitated 
the farmer was this. He was rated, 
practically, in an inverse ratio to his in- 
come. His landlord was a rich man of 
large income, living in a house which 
might be rated at £100 or £200 a- 
year. The farmer himself was a man of 
comparatively small means; but, never- 
theless, he was rated at from £500 to 
£600 a-year, according to the nature 
of his occupation. Now, that was an 
anomaly. It was said that the farmer 
acted only as the agent in advancing the 
rate due upon the land, which the land- 
lord would otherwise have to pay. But 
still, as a matter of practice, in bad 
times there could be no question that 
this payment did come out of the pocket 
of the comparatively poor man under 
very distressing circumstances. Then it 
was said by the right hon. Gentleman 
that to relieve the occupier of land from 
the incidence of local rates would merely 
be to place money into the pockets of 
the landlords. That, as a mere politico- 
economic axiom, might be true. He 
had admitted it himself in the evidence 
which he had given before the Royal 
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Agricultural Commission ; but, in prac- 
tice, it was not true in the circumstances 
in which they were now placed. The 
whole matter depended upon the turn of 
the market; and in times like the pre- 
sent, when the turn of the market was 
against the landlord, as regarded the 
letting of his farm, he was of opinion 
that it was utterly impossible for him to 
take advantage of any remission of local 
rates to the occupiers of the land. Per- 
haps, in the course of 20 or 30 years, 
when the present generation had passed 
away, it might be possible for some ad- 
vantage to revert to the landlord from 
the remission of rates. As far as he 
could see, now, undoubtedly any such 
remission must go into the pocket of the 
occupier of the land, and he was the 
person most in question at the present 
moment. It might be true—and he 
thought it was true—that the amount of 
the rates in the agricultural and rural 
districts had not generally increased of 
late years. He made the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a present of that admission ; but 
it must be recollected that the burden 
of the charge had not been felt until 
recent years, so that it was particularly 
at the present moment that some im- 
mediate relief was required. The con- 
dition of the agricultural interest was 
such that relief, however slight, would 
be appreciated and welcomed as a boon 
by a large and meritorious class of 
people. He could not say that he was 
altogether satisfied with any of the 
remedies for the present state of things 
in the agricultural districts which had 
been proposed that evening ; but he did 
not consider that it was his business to 
advocate any particular remedy. With 
regard to assistance out of the Consoli- 
dated Fund in respect of indoor relief, 
that was a question upon which he had 
expressed his opinion at great length, 
and his views upon the matter were 
pretty well known. He should prefer 
not to have recourse to that form of 
relief, but would rather that it was given 
out of a rate similar to that which was 
well known as the general rate of the 
Metropolis. But how was that rate to 
be got? Before it could be got they 
must entirely destroy the existing Union 
areas, and must compel municipal autho- 
rities to contribute to the county rate, 
from which they were now free. These 
charges would be certain to be met with 
great indignation on the part of these 
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powerful and important bodies, to say 
nothing of the heart-burning and annoy- 
ance which would be experienced before 
any great amount of relief would be 
felt. In regard to the indoor poor, 
therefore, he was of opinion that some 
relief might be given from Imperial fre- 
sources, he would not say by way of sub- 
vention, but out of some Imperial tax. 
It was an easy thing to say—‘ We will 
not apply Imperial taxes to the remis- 
sion of local taxation; but the difficulty 
remained, and had to be dealt with. 
The most obvious and, apparently, easy 
suggestion was that made by the right 
hon. Member for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) 
with respect to the House Tax, which 
appeared, primd facie, to be the very tax 
for the purpose ; but it was objected that 
the surrender of the House Tax in this 
way would have the effect of imposing 
an additional grievance upon the occu- 
piers of houses in towns, where there 
was no complaint as to the incidence, but 
only as to the amount of taxation. With 
regard to roads, it was thought that 
some assistance should be given in re- 
spect of them from the Carriage Licence 
Duty. This matter had come before the 
late Government; but it was at the time 
found to be quite impossible to allocate 
the Carriage Licence Duty for the pur- 
pose. He hoped when they came to the 
scheme of the Government they would 
find something more satisfactory and 
more popular than had been suggested 
in the course of the debate; but he en- 
treated the House to support the Motion 
of the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire, and not be led away by the sug- 
gestion that relief of the kind proposed 
could not be given until the reform of 
all the local institutions of the country 
had been accomplished, an operation 
which must necessarily extend over a 
great length of time, and was in itself a 
matter of great difficulty and complica- 
tion. He believed the only way the 
grievance of local taxation could be 
dealt with at present was by forcing it 
on the attention of the Government in a 
way that could not be misunderstood. 
Mr. GOSCHEN said, in making a few 
observations on the question of local 
finance, he should bear in mind the 
lateness of the hour, confining them 
within the narrowest possible limits, and 
avoiding the ground travelled over by 
previous speakers. It seemed to him 
that in some respects the Motion of the 
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hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) might remind the House of 
the Motion on the subject of economy 
with which they had dealt a short time 
ago—a Motion charming in the ab- 
stract, and commanding an extraordinary 
amount of Parliamentary support. The 
hon. Member called upon them to move 
in the direction of relieving the oppressed 
ratepayers. Now, hon. Members were 
all ratepayers, and the Representatives of 
ratepayers as well; and he was sure 
nothing was more dear to them, both as 
Representatives of their constituents and 
personally, than to be able, where it was 
possible, to relieve ratepayers of their 
burdens. But there was one circum- 
stance that had been lost sight of a good 
deal in the course of the debate, and that 
was that ratepayers could not be relieved 
except by the imposition of additional 
burdens upon the taxpayers; and, ac- 
cordingly, they had to ask themselves, in 
discussions of this kind, where were the 
funds to be found, and what were the im- 
posts, by which the revenue was to be 
made that was to go to the relief of the 
ratepayers? And the next question they 
must ask themselves was, how would 
the new taxation to be raised affect those 
various classes of ratepayers, whom hon. 
Members opposite, and sometimes hon. 
Members on that side of the House, 
grouped together; but whose interests 
were vastly different, and whose claims 
on the attention of the House were of a 
totally different character? The hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire had 
done what had been often done before, 
and with charming frankness he said he 
did not wish to separate between the 
case of owners and occupiers, or between 
the owners and the occupiers in the 
country and the owners and occupiers in 
the towns, inasmuch as they all wished 
to come together and to approach Par- 
liament with a joint grievance. But he 
thought that Parliament was well en- 
titled to ask, when the owner and the 
occupier came together arm-in-arm to 
the Bar of that House, whether their 
cases were really on all fours, and 
whether the House, in its effort to do 
justice to the one, might not over- 
satisfy, or leave unsatisfied the claim 
of the other? He thought it could not 
be too strongly borne in mind that in 
these cases they must consider the in- 
terests of the various classes. They did 
not, of course, wish to set class against 
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class; but they were bound, as repre- 
senting not only ratepayers but tax- 
payers, rigidly to examine the claims of 
the various classes who came to them 
asking for relief. Now, there were five 
classes whose interests might be parallel, 
but were certainly not identical—namely, 
the owners in the country, the occupiers 
in the country, the owners of ground 
rents in the towns, the builders and 
owners of houses, and the occupiers of 
houses, and each of these classes stood 
upon a perfectly different footing. Each 
of them might be entitled to come to the 
House for relief; but their cases would 
not be of equal strength. He would 
illustrate his meaning by commenting on 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire, with regard to 
the occupiers of houses in Birmingham. 
The hon. Member had drawn a picture 
of the amount of local rates paid by 
occupiers in Birmingham, and contrasted 
it with the amount of rent, stating that 
the amount of rate paid appeared to be 
enormous as compared with the amount 
of rent. But did the hon. Member mean 
to say, if the whole of the rates in 
Birmingham were remitted to-morrow, 
that all the relief would go to the occu- 
piers of houses? Was it not certain that 
a large portion, possibly the largest por- 
tion, or it might be the whole, of that re- 
mission would go to the owners of houses, 
and not to the relief of the ratepayers, 
whose burdens they were all anxious to 
lighten? He ventured to regard these 
things as considerations which they were 
bound not to ignore. They could not 
simply come forward and say, as in the 
Motion before the House, that they 
wished to grant adequate relief to the 
ratepayers; they must ask themselves, 
when they came to grapple with the 
question, where was that relief to go to, 
and out of whose pockets wouldthe money 
come from which that relief was to be 
given? Now, the noble Viscount who 
seconded the Motion (Viscount Emlyn) 
spoke of the relief to be given to real 
property ; but this was a totally different 
question to that placed on the Paper by 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire, who spoke of relief to ratepayers. 
He was delighted to hear that evening 
that the hon. Member, as well as other 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, had become 
converts to the principle of dividing 
rates between owners and occupiers, 
which he himself had recommended ia 
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1871 on behalf of the Government of the 
day. It was perfectly certain, to his 
mind, that if that proposal had been 
accepted at the time, a great portion of 
the increased burden of local taxation 
which had fallen on the occupiers of 
agricultural land—certainly those hold- 
ing from year to year—would have fallen 
on the owners. He thought the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire would 
acknowledge that the owners were rate- 
payers but toa very slight extent. There 
was this great inconvenience in the dis- 
cussion of this question, which was al- 
ways presenting itself, that two classes 
of persons claimed that they were paying 
the same rate. The owners of property 
said that the burden fell upon them; 
but when they argued the matter in the 
House or out of it they said it fell upon 
the tenants and occupiers, knowing that 
the sympathy evoked on behalf of the 
tenant would support the case for relief 
in the matter of rates which would ulti- 
mately go to the landlord. He wished 
to be perfectly fair to all classes, and he 
would admit to the full that if the land- 
lords had a case in 1871 for a certain 
amount of relief from the burdens of local 
taxation, that case was stronger now. 
The landlords’ rents had been reduced, 
and yet they had to continue to make 
full payments on property that was 
mortgaged, and the decrease of rent had 
fallen on the margin that came to them ; 
the burden of local taxation had fallen 
on rents which had decreased to a very 
considerable extent; and, therefore, he 
repeated, that the claim of the owners of 
property was stronger now than it was in 
1871. He made the further admission 
with regard to occupiers of houses and 
farms, that the education rate was a 
great additional burden upon them, and 
that, ultimately, a portion of that rate 
falling upon owners, the matter was one 
which Parliament could not fail to take 
into account in the arrangement of local 
taxation. But he thought the House 
would be unanimous in its opinion that 
they could not proceed with the re-ad- 
justment of local taxation without look- 
ing as well to the incidence of Imperial 
taxation. They must see whether any 
class claiming relief in respect of local 
burdens was or was not in a favourable 
position with regard to Imperial taxa- 
tion. Before the fall in rents and the 
increase in rates, it could not be denied 
that land in England was less burdened 
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in regard to Imperial taxation than land . 
in any other European country; and it 
appeared to him that if the matter had 
been considered during the course of 
legislation with regard to local taxation, 
it would have been found that real 
property had not borne that share of 
Imperial taxation, which, undoubtedly, 
would have fallen upon it but for the 
fact that it had to bear what were called 
the hereditary burdens upon it. He did 
not know to what extent hon. Gentle- 
men opposite admitted the existence of 
hereditary burdens upon land. [An hon. 
Member: Not at all.] Well, he could 
assure the hon. Gentleman that he was 
mistaken, and would, at the same time, 
advise him not to push his denial too 
far. There were two theories which 
were possible. One was that in propor- 
tion as the personal wealth of the country 
increased, land ought to be relieved ; the 
other theory was that land had always 
borne a certain amount of taxation, and 
it was an element which had been taken 
into consideration in the purchase and 
sale of estates during generations, that 
this constituted a regular charge upon 
land. Without going at length into the 
subject, owing to the lateness of the hour, 
there were certain problems to be accu- 
rately and fully considered in dealing 
with the question of local burdens. In 
the first place, whom did they wish to 
relieve, and how would any measures 
they might take act upon the classes he 
had enumerated ? Howcould they avoid, 
by any general tax, helping one of those 
classes too much who did not require 
help, and the other too little whom they 
would all like to assist? There was a 
proposal made by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in 1871 with regard to the 
House Tax ; and in the debates upon it 
hon. Members opposite, as well as some 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
were always prepared to admit and to 
urge that the case of the towns was as 
strong as that of the country, and when 
they examined the rates it was clear 
that the great increase had taken place 
in the towns. But when a proposal was 
made, based upon the fact which even 
hon. Members admitted, that the towns 
claimed most relief, and when the House 
Tax, which would have afforded relief, 
was offered them, hon. Gentlemen op- 
emes said it was totally inadequatw, 
ecause it did not assist therural districts, 
which, by their own showing, had not the 
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same grievance as the urban districts. 
He thought, with the Mover of the 
Amendment, that the best way of giving 
relief would be to hand over to the 
localities certain special taxes. But he 
was prepared to admit, with hon. Gen- 


tlemen opposite, that those taxes must | 


be carefully examined, in order to see 
that some relief was given in every 
quarter where relief was required. Hon. 
Members, in advocating these remis- 
sions, would do well to consider how 
they were going to raise the money by 
which they were to meet this increased 
demand, because they might find that a 
very awkward question with regard to 
the taxation of real property might be 
raised simultaneously with the question 
of relief of local burdens. Now, with 
regard to the question of the money out 
of which the proposed charges were to 
be met, no single suggestion had, in the 
course of the debate, been made by hon. 
Members opposite. There was that con- 
venient entity—if it was an entity at all 
—the Consolidated Fund. But this, 
after all, was only a certain Revenue 
raised by the taxation of various 
classes of the community, and the sug- 
gestion of going upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund was simply a euphony for 
putting taxes upon incomes, or upon 
commodities which it was now neces- 
sary to tax for Imperial purposes. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had said that the late Govern- 
ment had managed to find the money 
that was necessary by savings; but was 
it not possible that if this subvention 
had not been paid some taxes would not 
have been remitted ; and was it not clear 
that some of the taxes left in force 
were the sum which was handed over 
in the shape of a subvention for va- 
rious purposes? Hon. Members oppo- 
site had, one and all, told the House 
how very little better off they were now 
that this subvention had been handed 
over to them. There was one other 
point in connection with this matter to 
which he attached an importance as 
great as, if not greater than, to that of 
which he had already spoken—namely, 
the question of taxation. There was 
another subject which was much more 
important, and that was how these 
questions affected the future in regard 
to centralization or decentralization— 
how far they affected the plans of the 
Government, and he trusted he might 
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say the plans of the Liberal Party, with 
regard to future local self-government. 
He would venture to say to hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who had spoken of hand- 
ing over the police or lunatics or the 
indoor poor altogether to the Central 
Government, was it wise to part with 
any portion of their local influence and 
local work for the sake of the cash that 
might be given in relief? That appeared 
to him to be a matter to which they 
ought to pay the greatest attention. He 
believed there was nothing that was 
pregnant with more good consequences 
in the future than that when they had 
established County Boards they would 
be able to give them every possible 
function, and relieve the Central Go- 
vernment, as far as they could, of a 
great deal of this work; and before a 
reform of that kind was carried out, it 
would not be wise to enact anything 
which should have the effect of handing 
over local functions to any Central 
Board. He thought he might say that 
it would not be Conservative to take a 
line of that kind. It was not Conserva- 
tive to weaken all the local action of the 
country gentlemen, and, because they 
wished to reduce rates, to part with that 
influence which they had in managing 
local affairs. He did not believe that, 
on consideration, they would think it 
wise to hand over, as had been sug- 
gested, the whole of the police to a 
Central Authority. It would be entirely 
in conflict with the general movement 
which they had elected to follow; but 
he would go very much further. He 
should wish not only to refrain from 
transferring that portion of local work 
to Central Boards; on the contrary, he 
was anxious to see as much Imperial 
work transferred to County Boards as 
could be transferred; and he should 
be glad, by improved arrangements of 
finance, to see County Boards made far 
more masters of the situation, both finan- 
cially and administratively, than they 
were at present. They must not mini- 
mize the future of these County Boards, 
as he was afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken had done. 
Hon. Members opposite had taxed those 
on this side with having been luke- 
warm in giving relief to local: bur- 
dens. He thought, however, they would 
be equally entitled to say that hon. 
Members opposite had been lukewarm 
in advocating and promoting these re- 
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forms of local self-government, which 
they on this side thought far more 
essential in order to reduce local rates 
than any subvention or any premature 
financial action. Hon. Members oppo- 
site said those on this side wished for 
delay in this matter; and several hon. 
Members had said that by such Amend- 
ments as this they wished to delay such 
relief. There were many hon. Members 
on this side who represented occupiers 
in agricultural districts, as well as in 
towns, quite as much as hon. Gentlemen 
opposite; but it was because they were 
convinced that the matter must be treated 
as a great whole, and that they could 
not merely improve local finance and 
local administration. Through good re- 
pute and evil repute they had stood by 
this—that they must introduce local re- 
form at the same time as they introduced 
local relief. What happened when hon. 
Members opposite were in Office? They 
got some of their subventions—a million 
or two were shovelled to them from the 
Consolidated Fund; and then there was 
the greatest lukewarmness shown with 
regard to the County Bill which the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite intro- 
duced, and which received but scant 
support. The hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) said he had 
continually urged that relief should 
be given in respect to national ser- 
vices required for local purposes. Now, 
what were national services? What 
was really local work, and what na- 
tional work? Hon. Members opposite 
sometimes seemed to wish to extend 
their definition as if it were this—that 
whatever interested the nation was na- 
tional work. But there was nothing 
local which, in that sense, was not na- 
tional. The interests of the locality 
were tlie interests of the nation; but he 
would wish to invert the definition, and 
say all that was local work which 
admitted of being advantageously treated 
locally, and all that was national work 
which could not be treated locally. He 
would say that whatever work they could 
do locally well and fairly, it was best to 
do locally, in order to relieve the Central 
Authority, and, at the same time, to do 
that to which many attached the greatest 
importance— namely, to continue to ex- 
cite more local interest in local affairs. 
Therefore, far from admitting, as hon. 
Members opposite continually urged, 
that they ought to look at these matters 
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of administration and say, if they were 
national, then the nation should pay, 
they should look at them in this way— 
Can they be performed well locally, and, 
if so, let the locality perform them. 
That seemed to him to be a far sounder 
method than attempting to transfer every 
possible charge to the Consolidated 
Fund. He ventured to submit these 
considerations to the House; and he 
hoped hon. Members would not be led 
away by the idea that any particular 
service could be performed somewhat 
better or somewhat more cheaply by the 
Central Authority, in order to make a 
ease for deciding that the Central 
Authority should take it in hand and 
pay for it. There was great danger of 
their being led away from the point of 
local administration, because, on the one 
hand, there was the temptation of relief 
to the ratepayers; and, on the other 
hand, there was some small adminis- 
trative advantage. All the advantages, 
financial or administrative, would be 
gone if they sacrificed for that purpose 
any local activity which might be called 
into force. He hoped the House would 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland, 
who brought together the reform of 
local government and the reform of 
local taxation, and who put down his 
foot, as he hoped the House would, 
against simply giving relief, as it had 
been given in the past, in a manner 
which afforded little relief to those who 
desired such relief, but which struck at 
the basis of those principles of local 
self-government which he maintained 
ought to be upheld. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: At 
this hour of the night, and after the 
long and interesting debate which we 
have had, I feel it would not be right 
for me to intrude for any length of time 
on the attention of the House, and I 
shall certainly not go into the large 
questions that have been discussed in 
the course of this evening. But I do 
desire, before the House goes to a di- 
vision, to point out what appears to me 
to be the question at issue between us 
on the present occasion. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland were an original Mo- 
tion proposed by him, and brought for- 
ward for the purpose of calling atten- 
tion to the important subject to which it 
relates, I, and I have no doubt many 
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others, would have looked upon it as a 
Motion to quicken the zeal of the Go- 
vernment, and to promote the cause 
which, as has been truly said by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Goschen), is 
a cause that in past times interested 
many who sat on that side of the House, 
as well as the large mass who sat on this 
side. If that had been the position of 
the case, and the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Northumber- 
land had been the original Motion, I 
think we should have viewed it in that 
light. But we have to view it not as 
an original Motion, but as a Motion in- 
tended to meet, and in some way or 
other intended to overthrow, the Reso- 
lution moved by the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire comes 
forward to claim, on behalf of the 
ratepayers of the country, some mea- 
sure of relief from taxation — from 
burdens which they consider inequi- 
table and severe; and he tells us he 
brings forward his Motion now because 
of the great pressure to which the rate- 
payers are subjected. How is he met? 
He is met by the hon. Member for South 
Northumberland, speaking, as it would 
seem, in the interest, and on behalf of, 
a large body of Gentlemen opposite, by 
what I can only call a dilatory plea, 
against any immediate action. My hon. 
Friend is moved to the course he has 
taken by the fact that this Government, 
having been in Office for three years—- 
or, rather, being in their third year of 
Office—have not produced—though we 
have heard a great deal of talk about 
it—some measure for the reform of 
County Government, or some possible 
suggestions for the relief of local bur- 
dens. Nothing definite or tangible has 
come from them; and the manner in 
which the subject was referred to in 
Her Majesty’s Speech this Session gives 
us very little hope that it will be seri- 
ously taken in hand this Session. My 
hon. Friend comes forward, and though 
he is reproached for it, I think, on the 
contrary, he ought to have been ap- 
proved of for the form in which he has 
put his Resolution, which simply calls 
on the Government to act in the matter, 
without attempting to prescribe the pre- 
cise form in which they should begin 
to act. The hon. Member for South 
Northumberland then comes forward 
with whatis a Motion for one of twothings 
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—cither it is meant simply as @ dilatory 
plea in order to shelter the Government 
from the reproach cast upon , by 
the necessity of bringing forward-such a 
Motion as that of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire; or it is a proposal 
of something in the nature of a definite 
plan as a guide which is to be imposed 
by the House upon the Government in 
regard to their future action. I am 
bound to say I think that is going rather 
too far. It might be very proper to say 
this should be the line of action to be 
taken ; it might be proper that the relief 
to be given should be given by the 
transfer of particular taxes; but that is 
a matter which ought to be recommended 
on the responsibility of the Government, 
and it ought to be recommended not in 
general phrases of that kind, but by 
some definite proposal which we could 
see and understand; because the use 
of this expression, ‘‘ transfer of particular 
taxes,” is one of the most delusive and 
ambiguous that I have ever heard. We 
heard a most extraordinary opinion on 
the subject from the right hon. Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen). He comes for- 
ward, speaking with an air of great logical 
precision, and says, while he denounces 
the taking of money from the Consoli- 
dated Fund, he is ready to agree to the 
transfer of a tax before it gets into the 
Fund. I want to know what is the 
difference? If the money is to be taken 
from the people to be taxed, what is the 
difference which the right hon. Gentle- 
man makes the great fundamental dif- 
ference in principle between arresting 
the money before it gets into the Exche- 
quer, and taking it out afterwards? 
The right hon. Gentleman would have 
us assign some particular taxes. Well, 
but that is exactly where the great diffi- 
culty would arise. He would take money 
from the pockets of the people, just as he 
would take it from the Exchequer, when 
the whole of the Revenue is paid in ; but 
he is not going to take it from the General 
Fund, but from some particular tax 
which is to be allocated for that pur- 
pose. But it would be extremely diffi- 
cult to define any tax in such a way 
that it would produce exactly what was 
wanted in each particularcounty—neither 
more nor less; whereas the money 
coming to the Exchequer may be ap- 
plied where it is wanted. The right 
hon. Gentleman seems to desire to go 
back to the time when particular taxa- 
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tion was assigned for a “pig eae pur- 
pose, instead of taking the Revenue as 
a whole, and applying it as a whole. 
Possibly the right hon. Gentleman may 
havein his mind something very different. 
He may have in his mind the idea that, 
asa Local Authority has to raise the tax- 
ation, it ought to impose it. We should 
like to know if that is what he means, 
because serious questions would then be 
raised—questions that ought to be care- 
fully considered. Such a proposal would 
not exactly harmonize with the Amend- 
ment which is moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Northumberland ; because 
what he speaks of is relief by the transfer 
to Local Authorities of the Revenue pro- 
ceeding from particular taxation ; he pro- 
poe that taxation ought still to be 
evied by Imperial authority, and still 
to be collected by Imperial machinery, 
and only handed over at that stage of 
the process. Now, I have drawn atten- 
tion to that, because I think it is im- 
portant that we should be put into pos- 
session of some plan rather more definite 
than the Government have yet ventured 
to give us. They are always ready 
enough to cry out and abuse any steps 
that we, on this side of the House, or 
that the late Government have taken in 
this matter. We have, at least, this to 
say. We may have been wrong in our 
views; but, at all events, we did try 
our best to put what we had promised 
into practice. Whether subventions are 
or are not the best way of dealing with 
the question, we have not yet been shown 
a better method. We have always been 
prepared to take into consideration any 
other and better means of giving relief. 
The hon. Member for South- West Lanca- 
shire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) suggested 
to the late Government, and we accepted 
the suggestion, that there was another 
service to which assistance might be 
given, and given not by way of subven- 
tion, but by way of delegation—I think 
that was the word; that is a favourite 
word on the other side, and the hon. 
Member for South Northumberland (Mr. 
A. Grey) used it as one of his alterna- 
tives—by the delegation of the service 
of the prisons to the State; and in that 
way great relief was given to the local 
ratepayers, and, at the same time, an ad- 
ministrative improvement was effected. 
We are most anxious that anything that 
is done in this way should be, as far as 
possible, an administrative improvement 
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as well as a relief. Weare told we must 
keep back this boon, however much we 
think the country is entitled to it; that 
we must keep it back as a means 
of inducing the House to adopt some- 
thing the Government is going to pro- 
pose with regard to local government. 
If what you propose is good it ought to 
be accepted on its own merits; and if it 
is not good you ought not to try to drive 
people to accept it. Let us have your 
scheme as soon as possible, and let us 
see what we are about, and do not throw 
it in our teeth that we have done nothing 
in this matter. I have no doubt the 
Government will, in due time, or when 
they have disposed of everything else, 
condescend to cast their eyes upon this 
question, which we think is a great one, 
and which, not long ago, some of their 
supporters thought was a great one. 
I could not help feeling a little sym- 
pathy with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Sir Charles W. Dilke), forit struck 
me that his speech must be very much 
like the speech he had been meditating 
making when he had the pleasure of 
asking leave to introduce the Bill for 
dealing with County Government. I 
thought the right hon. Gentleman made 
some very admirable observations as 
directed to such a point. I am afraid 
this matter stands very much as it has 
done for some time in the hands of 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. If there 
is anything that the present state of 
things reminds me of, it is of a scene 
in Shakespeare’s Zaming of the Shrew. 
Katherina, the heroine, is very much 
reduced for want of food, and entreats 
the servant to give h<. something to 
eat—one thing is offered and then with- 
drawn; another thing is offered and 
withdrawn also; and at Jast it comes to 
beef and mustard. She jumps at the 
idea of beef and mustard, for it was a 
dish she loved to feed upon. The ser- 
vant pointed out that the mustard was 
too hot, and then she would have the 
beef without the mustard. The servant 
insisted upon her having the mustard, 
or else he would give her no beef. 
She came to a conclusion which I think 
is a very proper one for us to arrive at 
in this matter of local taxation— 


Taxation. 


“Thou feed’st me with the very name of meat.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The right hon. 
Gentleman complains that my hon. 
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Friend (Mr. A. Grey) has proposed an 
Amendment which is in the nature of a 
dilatory plea, and says that it ought, 
on that ground, to be rejected by the 
House. I say there is no occasion for a 
dilatory plea in this instance. We have 
been told from the opposite Bench that 
there is a great zeal on that side of the 
House for a reform of local govern- 
ment; and we on this side of the House 
have never scrupled to confess that we 
deem it an essential condition of any 
satisfactory and comprehensive measure 
for the adjustment of local taxation. I 
doubt very much whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was wise in provoking a com- 
parison of the relations of the present 
and past Governments respectively to 
the subject of local taxation. It is per- 
fectly true that we have been three 
years in Office, and it is also perfectly 
true that we have not introduced a Bill 
for the reform of local government. 
But, Sir, have we lost any opportunity 
for introducing and pushing forward 
such a Bill? What was the year, what 
was the Session, what was the period 
when there has been time to procure a 
proper discussion of such a Bill in this 
House? I should be very glad if I re- 
ceived a suggestion of such a time; but 
I received no suggestion. The House 
knows perfectly well that our first Ses- 
sion commenced late in the month of 
May, and that even of that Session a 
large portion was occupied with Irish 
affairs of the most urgent character ; 
that our second Session was given up 
almost entirely to affairs connected with 
the condition of things in Ireland, such 
as was altogether without precedent ; 
and that last year, when we had not 
scrupled to advise the delivery from the 
Throne of a Speech positively holding 
out the question of local government as 
a principal subject to engage the atten- 
tion of Parliament, again imperative 
necessity, connected with the state of 
Ireland, intervened—[ Laughter |\—which 
may form a very fit subject for laughter 
in the view of some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but which they ought to know, 
if they do not know, did constitute de- 
mands of a kind that it was impossible 
to set aside, and did render it absolutely 
and notoriously beyond our power to 
submit this great and comprehensive 
subject to the consideration of the House 
in a practical form. Whether that was 
the case with the late Government I 
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am not so sure. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for North Devon (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) says he is a zealous 
local government reformer. He sat 
through six years, and saw the opening 
of seven Sessions of Parliament with 
great patience upon this Bench, without 
ever giving the slightest indication of 
that eagerness to deal with this ques- 
tion which he now professes; and I am 
not aware that any great public exigency 
in Ireland or elsewhere, or any great 
works of legislation in this House, stood 
between the late Government and the 
most effective handling of the great 
subject of local government. In one 
case it has been inability and not want 
of will—inability through the irresis- 
tible pressure of more imperative de- 
mands—that has prevented us. from 
what I will not hesitate to say would 
have been a redemption of the pledges 
we gave when, in addressing the con- 
stituencies of the country during the 
Election of 1880, we held up local go- 
vernment as a subject that ought to en- 
gage the practical attention of the pre- 
sent Parliament. Now, let us examine 
what force there is in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s remarks. The right hon. 
Gentleman wishes to urge, as an objec- 
tion to the Amendment, that it is a dila- 
tory plea. I say there is no question of 
a dilatory plea, except where there has 
been delay, and there has been no de- 
lay, unless more time has been appro- 
priated otherwise which might have been 
given to the discussion of this matter. 
Let us see how we stand with regard to 
the Motion, and ascertain what it is the 
Motion does. In one respect it is per- 
fectly plain. It calls for an immediate 
imposition of new taxes on the country. 
[‘* No!”?] No! Then, what is the mean- 
ing of the declaration that there is to be 
no further delay in granting adequate 
relief to the ratepayer? No further de- 
lay, I presume, means an immediate 
measure of finance. 

Mr. PELL: Exchange of rates for 
taxes. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man again interrupts me without cause. 
I have said nothing in opposition to that ; 
but some Friend of the hon. Gentleman 
contradicted me when I said what wag 
meant was an immediate imposition of 
new taxes. I am glad to have the hon. 
Gentleman’s authority for saying he does 
mean the imposition of new taxes on the 
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country. That is perfectly plain, and I 
claim the protection of the hon. Gentle- 
man against any further imprudent in- 
terruption. I think it would have been 
well if that admission, which is now 
made, had been made at the commence- 
ment of the debate. The hon. Gentle- 
man knows that there is no surplus in 
the Exchequer, yet he has made a con- 
siderable demand for money. I admit 
he has not told us what his demand is; 
but he says the relief is to be adequate. 
He has not told us what he considers an 
adequate relief; but one of his suppor- 
ters, the hon. Member for South Shrop- 
shire (Sir Baldwyn Leighton), who in- 
formed us that he is most moderate in 
his demands, speaks of £3,500,000 being 
necessary. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
allow me to explain. An hon. Member 
opposite mentionedthesum of £5,000,000, 
and another the sum of £7,000,000; and 
I said that my demand was modest as 
compared with theirs. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gentle- 
man described himself as one eminently 
moderate in his demand, and the de- 
mand upon the Exchequer was a demand 
of £3,500,000. Then it is to be under- 
stood that at thismoment—when the hon. 
Member himself and the whole House, I 
may say, have assented to the ‘general 
plan of my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and have ac- 
cepted a remission of the Income Tax to 
the amount of £2,500,000—it is at such 
a moment this demand is made, with- 
out the admission, which I think ought 
frankly to have been made, that it means 
a total reversion of the steps you your- 
selves have taken in the last three weeks, 
for what is proposed is the introduction 
of a new financial plan for the year, and 
the imposition, whether through the aug- 
mentation or otherwise, of some millions 
of fresh taxation in the country. This 
is a matter which does not appear to 
have attracted the attention of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford Northcote), 
or of any one of the hon. Gentlemen 
who have addressed the House in sup- 
port of the Motion. There was to be no 
delay ; there was to be a reform of local 
government; there was to be plenty of 
money ; but there was not the slightest 
hint, in any one of the speeches, that 
this money meant new taxation. Let 
us see what besides new taxation we 
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find in the Motion. As I have said, it 
gives us no assistance in determining 
what is adequate relief. A Gentleman 
may raise his demands to whatever point 
he pleases, for no light is given us on 
the subject. I cannot understand on 
what principle it is possible for hon. 
Gentlemen who accepted a reduction of 
the Income Tax only a few nights ago 
to come down to the House now with a 
proposition which, if it means anything 
at all, means that that reduction must be 
retracted. But, Sir, beyond that, let it be 
understood we fundamentally object to 
this Motion, because it disconnects the 
subject of local taxation from the subject 
of local government. We do not find 
that responsibility, we do not find that 
unity, we do not find that security for 
the most economical methods of adminis- 
tration in the present diverse and chaotic 
methods, as they were once called by my 
right hon. Friend, by which local ex- 
penditure is conducted, which would in- 
duce and encourage us to take bold steps 
in advance towards the further re-adjust- 
ment of local charges, and the provision 
of that local government which, in our 
opinion, is an essential part of any plan. 
The Amendment has nothing whatever 
to do with driving anyone to accept local 
government for the sake of obtaining 
relief from local taxation; but it means 
that if large sums of money are to be 
collected by the Imperial Government 
for the purpose of aiding local expen- 
diture, it is the duty of Parliament to 
see that the organs through which that 
expenditure is conducted are brought 
into a thoroughly efficient and satis- 
factory condition. Well, the Motion 
which thus disconnects the subject of 
local taxation from the subject of local 
government goes, in our opinion, directly 
to affirm that method of assisting local 
charges which is the very worst that can 
be conceived—I mean the method of 
subvention; and I think what we have 
heard to-night goes to confirm a good 
deal of our defection on this subject. 
One of the greatest objections I enter- 
tain to this method of subvention is 
founded on its tendency to promote 
centralization, the greatest of all evils, 
and the most menacing, in my opinion, 
to liberty with which the country can be 
threatened. And how has this been 
illustrated to-night? Why, the great 
advocate of this relief to local charges, 
while denying that his system tended to 
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the increase of centralization, has made 
in this House the unheard-of proposi- 
tion that the whole management of the 
police of the country, the whole ma- 
chinery for giving local security for life 
and property, should be handed over 
from the Local and Municipal Authorities 
and should be placed in the hands of the 
Central Executive Government. I am 
bound to say I do not believe that such 
a proposition would receive any general 
support, even from the opposite side of 
the House; but it isa fatal proof and 
demonstration of the tendency of this 
method of subvention to promote cen- 
tralization, when the greatest advocate 
of the system produces the most extrava- 
gant proposal of centralization that ever 
has passed the lips of a Member of the 
House. Then, with regard to the eco- 
nomy of the question, the hon. Baro- 
net denied that the present system 
tended to waste; but the hon. Baronet 
himseif supplied the contradiction of 
his own assertion; because, as he 
stated, already the power over the police 
has, in a great degree, passed out of the 
hands of the Local Authorities, and the 
increased charges that have been in- 
curred, and which we have seen taking 
place in so many parts of the country, 
since the system—the first system and 
not the second— of subvention was 
adopted, have resulted from the inter- 
ference of the Central Government. We 
have heard it stated, with truth and 
justice, to-night, that much augmen- 
tation of expenses have been pressed, if 
not forced, on the Local Authorities, en- 
tailing increased burdens on the rate- 
payers as the effect of the system of 
subvention to which, unfortunately, 
some hon. Members seem so obstinately 
to lean. My first two objections are 
that these two systems tend to waste 
and centralization ; but the hon. Member 
for Youghal (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) has 
given Notice of a Motion in which he 
justly points out that it is all very well 
for the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) to state the case of the 
English ratepayers, and also to have 
some sort of consciousness that there 
were also ratepayers in Scotland, but 
that this is essentially an English Mo- 
tion, and the immediate effect of its 
adoption will be a total derangement of 
many principles of justice which require 
equal regard to the circumstances of the 
Three Kingdoms in a measure of this 
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description. If you were to proceed to 
give a large relief to the English rate- 
payers to-day, and tosay that the case 
of the Scotch and Irish ratepayers will 
bear delay, what does it come to? It 
comes to this—that these new taxes to 
provide funds in relief of rates are to be 
imposed at once on Scotland and Ireland 
in order that English ratepayers may de- 
rive the benefit. 

Mr. PELL said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had misunderstood him ; perhaps 
he had not properly explained himself. 
He had not said anything to imply that 
the operation of his Motion was not in- 
tended to extend to the Three Kingdoms. 
His intention was quite the reverse ; but 
he was obliged to argue the matter from 
an English point of view; because the 
statistics in reference to English taxa- 
tion were clearer and more ready to 
hand than those relating to Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I make no com- 
agg of the speech of the hon. Mem- 

er, or of what he has now said; but I 
stated that his Motion is not a Motion 
which is adapted to the circumstances of 
Ireland; and anyone who reads the 
Motion will find that it was framed by 
a person who had not the case of Ireland 
in his contemplation. My point is that 
while, without any further delay, this 
measure of relief would affect one 
portion of the Three Kingdoms, the 
means of supplying it can only be pro- 
vided by a taxation which would be 
borne by the whole of the Three King- 
doms. And there is a point which I trust 
those who sit on this side of the House 
will never forget in discussing this 
question, and one with which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) is so well 
acquainted. The transfer of rating 
charge to the Exchequer, in whatever 
form it is done, is a question of a transfer 
from a fund supplied almost entirely by 
property to a fund supplied, in a very 
arge degree, by labour. I am far from 
denying that the general contention on 
which the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Pell) 
proceeds has truth and justice on its 
side. We have never denied the prin- 
ciple that there is no call of justice to 
lay the supply of local wants exclusively 
on visible property; but this House 
ought not in the dark to set about to 
transfer clandestinely from time to time, 
and piecemeal to hand over to a fund 
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largely supplied by the labour of the 
country, charges which ought to lie on 
the property of the country. That is a 
contention of the greatest importance. 
Every time we place a grant in aid upon 
the Consolidated Fund we commit the 
offence of laying upon labour a very 
large proportion of the charge hereto- 
fore borne by property. I grant that 
the hon. Gentleman has in view the re- 
moval of an injustice; but that is no 
reason why we should commit another 
injustice. It has been admitted fairly 
enough by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Hants (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth), within the last half-hour, that, 
whatever may be its immediate effect, 
the ultimate object of the Motion is to 
benefit entirely, or almost entirely, the 
owners of visible property of the coun- 
try. Can there be a more obvious de- 
duction than the deduction which we 
draw—that it is our duty, in considering 
this great subject, to take into view the 
position in which the owners of realty 
stand now with respect to Imperial taxa- 
tion, and to take care that you institute 
such a review of your system as shall 
enable you to do justice, in the first 
place, between the Three Kingdoms; in 
the second place, between the different 
descriptions of property ; and, in the third 
place, between the different classes of 
the community? Every one of the prin- 
ciples I have stated is in danger from 
the continuance of a system of proceed- 
ing by subventions. These are the 
reasons which constitute for us very 
strong objections to the adoption of 
Motions of this kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman says that we are proposing 
something like a return to the barbarous 
system when particular taxes were raised 
with reference to particular outlay. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows very well 
that we have in view something of a 
totally different character; and that is to 
prevent, what I do not think he will 
venture to deny, a course of injustice, if, 
under the name of relief to local taxation, 
you are going to lay upon labour a large 
portion of the charge now borne by 
property. |‘*Oh, oh!”] I am as- 
tonished at these manifestations of dis- 
sent. Is not a system of subventions a 
transfer from local rates to the Con- 
solidated Fund? Is not the foundation 
of your grievance, as you yourselves tell 
us, that the local rates are raised from 
one description of property, and that one 
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description of property ought not to 
bear the burden? And is it not also 
true that a very large portion of the 
Consolidated Fund is supplied, not by 
property, but by labour? These are 
elementary propositions, the utterance 
of which by me two minutes ago drew 
forth those inarticulate manifestations 
of dissent which have led me to give 
this demonstration. Therefore, I think 
I have shown that our objections to the 
Motion of the hon. Member are founded 
upon solid principles ; and that it is not 
because we wish to escape from the 
settlement of this question that we de- 
cline to accept it. It is because we 
desire that our settlement shall be solid, 
and comprehensive, and just to the 
Three Kingdoms of Her Majesty, to the 
different descriptions of property, which 
we agree in principle should be sub- 
jected to charges of this kind in one form 
or another, and, above all, to the differ- 
ent classes of this great community. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (who was 
received with loud cries of ‘* Divide!’’) 
said, he had sat in his place many hours, 
whilst those Benches from which those 
sounds of impatience now arose were 
nearly empty, and had risen to address 
the House again and again, but had not 
succeeded in catching Mr. Speaker’s eye. 
He claimed, at that hour, but a few 
minutes, and thanked the Prime Minis- 
ter for having taken notice of his 
Amendment on the Paper of the day. 
The Imperial taxation of Ireland, as 
well as her local taxation, was increasing 
at a rate per cent, having regard to 
the means of both Islands, enormously 
greater than the rate of increase in 
Great Britain. He thought these were 
reasons which justified him in putting 
upon the Paper the Motion which stood 
in his name; but which, after the ob- 
servations that had fallen fiom the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment, he should not move, because 
the Prime Minister recognized the same 
principles as were contained in that Mo- 
tion. 


Taxation. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 216; Noes 
230: Majority 14. 


Mr. PELL: Sir, I have to report to 
you that a Vote has been given in mis- 
take by an hon. Member who did not 
hear the Question put—namely, the 
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noble Lord who sits for the borough of 


Chichester. 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX: Sir, I did 
not hear the Question put. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask one of 
the Tellers for the ‘‘ Noes” to come to 
the Table and say if he supports that 


statement. 


Mr. A. GREY: Sir, I have to report 
that I did not see the noble Lord. 


Mr. SPEAKER: 


I will now ask the 


noble Lord whether he heard the Ques- 


tion put? 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX : Sir, I did 
not hear the Question put. 


Mr. SPEAKER : 


I will then put the 


Question to the noble Lord. 


Question again put. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the noble 
Lord record his Vote with the ‘‘ Ayes”’ 
or with the ‘‘ Noes’’? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX: With the 


Ayes, Sir. 


Mr. SPEAKER directed the noble 
Lord’s Vote to be added to the Ayes: — 
Ayes 217; Noes 229: Majority 12. 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allsopp, C. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E 
Aylmer, J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Baring, T. C. 

Barne, F. St. J. N. 
Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 

Beach, rt. hn. Sir M. H. 
Beach, W.. Ww. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. 


G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 


Biddell, W. 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Boord, T. W. 
Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brise, Colonel R. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Bulwer, J. R. 
Burghley, Lord 


Burnaby, General E. 8. 


Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Callan, P 

Cameron, D. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B. G. 
Chaplin, H. 

Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E. 

Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 
Cole, Viscount 
Collins, T. 

Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Corry, J. P. 

Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 
Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Daly, J. 

Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Davies, W. 

Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D 
Donaldson-Hudson, C, 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Eaton, H. W. 

Ecroyd, W. F. 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, G. W. 
Estcourt, GS. 

Ewing, A. 0. 

Feilden, Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 





Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French-Brewster, R. 
A: 3 


Galway, Viscount 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Giles, A. 
Goldney, Sir G. 
Gore-Langton, W. 8. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Gregory, G. B. 
Halsey, T. F. 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harvey, Sir I. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8S. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, 2. &. 2. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B. B. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leamy, E. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Mac Iver, D. 
Macnaghten, E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Makins, Colonel W. T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Ld. J. 
March, Earl of 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
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Mayne, T. 
Miles, C. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
Monckton, F. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. S. 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
5. H 


8. H. 
Northcote, H. 8. 
O’Brien, W. 
O'Connor, T. P. 
O’ Kelly, J. 
Onslow, D. R. 
Paget, R. H. 
Peek, Sir H. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Pugh, L. P. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M, W. 
Rolls, J. A. 


Schreiber, C. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 

Severne, J. E. 

Sexton, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Stanhope, hon. E, 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Stanley, E. J 

Sullivan, T. D. 

Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, hon. W. F. 

Tollemache, H. J. 

Tomlinson, W. E. M. 

Tottenham, A. L. 

Walrond, Col. W. H. 

Warburton, P. E. 

Warton, C. N. 

Welby-Gregory,SirW. 

Whitley, E. 

Williams, Gen. O. 

Willyams, E. W. B, 

Wilmot, Sir H, 

Winn, R, 
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Wortley, C. B. Stuart- TELLERS. Leatham, E. A. Robertson, H 
Wroughton, P Emlyn, Viscount Leatham, W. H. Rogers, J. E. T. 
Wyndham, hon. P. Pell, Lee, H. Rothschild, Sir N.M.de 
Yorke, J. R. Lefevre, rt.hn.G.J.S. Roundell, C. 8. 

Leigh, hon.G. H.C. Russell, Lord A. 

NOES Lloyd, M. Russell, G. W. E. 
; . Lubbock, Sir J. Rylands, P 

Acland, Sir T. D. Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. Ww. Lymington, Viscount Samuelson, H. 
Agnew, W. Dillwyn, L. L. Lyons, R. D. Seely, C. (Nottingham) 
Ainsworth, D. Dodds, J. Mackie, R. B. Sellar, A. C. 
Allen, H. G. Dodson, rt. hon. J.G. | Macliver, P. 8. Shaw, T 
Armitage, B. Duckhan, T. M‘Coan, J. C. Shaw, W. 
Armitstead, G. Duff, R. W. M‘Intyre, ineasJ. § Sheridan, H. B. 
Arnold, A. Dundas, hon. J. C. M‘Lagan, P. Shield, H. 
Asher, A. Edwards, H. M‘Laren, OC. B. B. Simon, Serjeant J. 
Ashley, hon, E. M. Edwards, P. Maitland, W. F. Sinclair, Sir J. G. T. 
Baldwin, E. Egerton, Admiral hon. | Mappin, F. T. Slagg, 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. F. Marjoribanks, E. Smith, E. 
Barclay, J. W. Evans, T. W. Marriott, W. T. Smith, Lt.-Col. G. 
Baring, Viscount Fairbairn, Sir A. Martin, R. B. Smith, 


Barnes, A. 
Barran, J 


Baxter, Tt. hon. W. E. 

Biddulph, M. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brassey, H. A. 

Brassey, Sir T. 

Brett, R. B. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Brinton, J. 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brogden, A 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 

Bruce, hon. R. P 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Burt, T. 

Caine, W. S. 

Campbell, Lord C. 

Campbell, Sir G. 

Campbell, R. F. F. 

Campbell -Bannerman, 
H 


Carbutt, E. H. 
Carington, hon. R. 
Cartwright, W. C. 
Causton, R. K. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 


Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Colthurst, Col. D. La 'T. 
Cotes, 0. C. 
Courtauld, G. 
Courtney, L. H. 
Cowen, J. 

Cowper, hon. H. F. 
Craig, W. Y. 
Cropper, J. 

Cross, J. K. 

Crum, A. 

Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Currie, Sir D. 
Davey, H. 

Davies, R. 

Dickson, J. 

Dickson, T. A. 


Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Ferguson, R. 

Ffolkes, Sir W. H. B. 
Findlater, We 

Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Flower, C 

Forster, Sir C. 

Fort, R. 

Fowler, H. H. 
Fowler, W. 

Fry, L 

Fry, T. 

Gabbett, D, F. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gordon, Lord D. 
Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 


Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Gurdon, R. T. 
Hamilton, J. G. C. 
Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
W. G. V. La 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hastings, G. W. 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Henderson, F. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holden, I 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Hopwood, C. H. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Illingworth, A. 
Inderwick, F. A. 
James, Sir H. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Kensington, Lord 
Kingscote, Col.R.N.F. 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 
Leake, R. 





Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Maxwell-Heron, J. 
Monk, C. J. 

Moreton, Lord 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 


Spencer, hon. o. B. 
Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Stanton, W. J. 
Stewart, J. 


Morley, A Summers, W. 

Noel, E. Tavistock, Marquess of 
O’ Beirne, Colonel F. Tennant, C. 

Otway, Sir A. J. Thomasson, J. P. 
Paget, T. T. Tillett, J. H. 

Palmer, C. M Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
Palmer, G Hanbury- 

Palmer, J. H. Trevelyan, rt. hn. G.O. 


Parker, ©. S. 
Pease, Sir J. W. 


Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Vivian, Sir H. H. 


Pease, A. Waddy, 8. D. 
Peddie, J. D. Walter, J. 
Pender, J. Waterlow, Sir 8S. H. 


Webster, J. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Wiggin, H. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Williamson, S. 


Pennington, F. 
Playfair, rt. hn. Sir L. 
Portman, hn. W. H. B. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 


Pulley, J. Willis, W. 

Ralli, P. Wills, W. H. 
Ramsay, J. Wilson, Sir M. 
Ramsden, Sir J. Wilson, I. 
Rathbone, W. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Reed, Sir E. J. Woodall, W. 
Reid, R. T. TELLERS. 
Richardson, J. N. Grey, A. H. G. 
Richardson, T. Heneage, E. 


Words added. 
Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That this House, recognising the 
connection which must exist between the Reform 
of Local Taxation and that of Local Govern- 
ment, is of opinion that the relief granted to 
ratepayers in Counties and Boroughs should be 
by the transfer to Local Authorities of the 
Revenue proceeding from particular Taxes or 
portions of Taxes, and that a measure dealing 
with the whole question of Local Taxation and of 
Local Government is most urgently required. 





LORD ALCESTER’S ANNUITY BILL. 
Message from Her Majesty [13th April]. 


Resolution reported, and agreed to: — Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Sir AnTHuR Orway, 
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Mr. Cuancetor of the Excnequenr, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 145. ] 


LORD WOLSELEY’S ANNUITY BILL. 


Message from Her Majesty [13th April]. 


Resolution reported, and agreed to: — Bill 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Anruur Otway, 
Mr. Cuancettor of the Excneqver, and Mr. 
GLADSTONE. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 146.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirree—Canals, Mr. 
Pickering Phipps and Mr. Slagg, added. 

Pusitic Birts— Second Reading — Parochial 
Boards (Scotland) [12]; Partnerships [40], 
debate adjourned. 

Third Reading—Glebe Loans (Ireland) Acts 
Amendment * [136], and passed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Oo — 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Bi11 12.) 

Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Barclay, 
Mr. Mackintosh.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, in 
1879 he obtained a Return setting forth 
in detail the constitution of the various 
Parochial Boards in Scotland. From that 
Return it appeared that there were 880 
parishes in Scotland ; and of these only 
11 were burghal parishes, five of these 
burghal parishes being monopolized by 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. The Boards 
of these parishes were incomparably, in 
point of constitution, the most rational 
to be found in Scotland, and he should 
deal with them first. In these11 Burghal 
Boards the principle of representation 
was adopted. They consisted of some 
30 members elected by the ratepayers, or 
a fewer number as might be determined 
on by the Board of Supervision, and 
these elected members were elected on a 
graduated franchise—First, the owner 
or occupier of property annually of the 


(Dr. 
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value of £20 had one vote, the owner of 
land of the value of £40 had two votes, 
and so on until they reached the value of 
over £500 a-year, in which case the rate- 
payer had six votes. The owner who 
was at the same time an occupier was 
allowed to accumulate his votes in the 
two capacities, provided that he never 
gave more than six. In addition to 
those elected representatives, there were 
at the date of the Return in two of the 
11 burghal Parochial Boards eight mem- 
bers representing kirk sessions, and in 
the others there were four members 
representing kirk sessions and four re- 
presenting the magistrates. In the 
entire 11 there were 80 representatives 
of kirk sessions and of magistrates, 
against 180 members elected by the 
ratepayers. His first business would 
be to explain how the representatives 
of kirk sessions came upon these Boards. 
Prior to 1845, when the Scotch Poor 
Law Act was passed, the paupers of the 
country were supported out of the col- 
lections made at the doors of the parish 
churches, dues exacted for the procla- 
mation of banns and burials, mortifi- 
cations, or bequests to the kirk sessions 
or the heritors for the behoof of the 
poor. In burghs these funds were 
managed by the kirk sessions and the 
magistrates, and in the country districts 
by the kirk sessions and heritors. The 
church-door collections were devoted by 
law to the relief of the poor, so much so 
that if a collection was made for a 
special purpose it was necessary to set 
aside the average amount of the ordinary 
collection for the poor before appro- 
priating the surplus to any other pur- 
pose. When these resources failed 
paupers were giving licence to beg, and 
when that did not meet the emergency 
they had a theoretical right of appealing 
to the Court of Session to obtain an 
assessment to make good the deficiency ; 
or, as in practice generally occurred, 
in rural parishes the heritors assessed 
themselves or the ratepayers generally 
for the purpose. When the Poor Law 
Act was passed church-door collections 
were handed over to the kirk sessions ; 
but the other funds were reserved, or 
intended to be reserved, for the reduc- 
tion of rates, and to be administered by 
the newly-constituted Parochial Boards. 
This enactment had been almost or 
entirely evaded ; at all events, although 
his Friend Mr, M‘Laren, formerly Mem- 
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ber for Edinburgh and himself had both 
moved for Returns upon the subject, 
neither of them had been able to obtain 
any information regarding any monies 
handed over by the kirk sessions to 
Parochial Boards. Nevertheless, in virtue 
of the transference of those funds which 
the Legislature intended they should 
make, kirk sessions were given the right 
of nominating a certain number of re- 
presentatives upon the Parochial Boards, 
and the magistrates who had been asso- 
ciated with them in the administration 
of these funds in the burghal districts 
were allowed, in parishes containing 
burghs, to nominate a certain number of 
representatives also. The kirk sessions 
of which he spoke were those exclu- 
sively of the Established Church. They 
consisted of the minister and elders, 
whom practically the minister, and 
nominally the congregation, appointed. 
The elders, who sat as representatives 
of the kirk session on Parochial Boards, 
must pay rates ; but the minister did not 
pay any rate. The original terms on 
which kirk sessions were allowed repre- 
sentation on Parochial Boards having 
thus been evaded, he did not see why 
they should continue to occupy their seats 
there. Even were the representatives 
of kirk sessions and magistrates elimi- 
nated from Parochial Boards, and only 
the most legitimate element in their 
composition allowed to remain—namely, 
the members elected by the ratepayers 
—he wished the House to under- 
stand precisely what sort of Board 
that would make; and he proposed to 
show that, under the very best possible 
circumstances, it would still constitute 
the worst Representative Board of 
which, at the present moment, they 
were cognizant in Scotland. In Scot- 
land the dates of Town Council elections 
and other public elections were fixed by 
law ; and in England the same rule held 
good in the elections of vestrymen and 
overseers of the poor, which were fixed 
by law for March and April. But in Scot- 
land Parochial Boards were practically 
allowed to fix their own date for tneir 
elections. The rate papers for poor rates, 
as well as for other rates, were generally 
issued about the end of October ; but pay- 
ment of these rates was not in any case 
enforced till the end of December or the 
beginning of January. People did not 
pay rates and taxes in advance, as a 
rule ; especially poor people. The people 
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of Scotland had their rents to pay in 
November, and they did not care to pay 
their rates or taxes before they were 
obliged to. They paid their poor rates 
towards the end of December, and by 
so doing they avoided any penalty. 
They were not aware, in fact, that the 
rates were due before that date; and 
their payment then sufficed to put all 
their names upon the roll of municipal 
and Parliamentary electors. If the Paro- 
chial Board elections took place, as in 
England, in April, they would be en- 
titled to vote at parochial elections also. 
In many of the rural parishes in Scot- 
land, and in some burghal parishes, the 
date of the election was fixed in Janu- 
ary, and all the ratepayers had the same 
chance of being entered on the parochial 
roll as on the municipal and Parlia- 
mentary Roll. But in certain large 
parishes—in two Glasgow parishes, for 
instance, which were two of the largest 
in Scotland—the Parochial Boards had 
the date of their election fixed in Novem- 
ber and the commencement of Decem- 
ber ; and by this juggle—for he could call 
it nothing else—the majority of the rate- 
payers in the parish were disfranchised. 
He himself, for example, was detained 
in London last October, in consequence 
of the Autumn Session. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!’’] Hon. Gentlemen said ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and he supposed most of them 
were in the same predicament. In con- 
sequence of being detained in London 
he did not receive his rate papers until 
his return North in December. He 
paid the rates weeks before they were 
enforceable under a penalty, and in 
ample time to secure for himself a place 
on the roll of municipal and Parlia- 
mentary voters. But-if last year a 
parochial election had occurred in either 
of the parishes in Glasgow in which he 
was entitled to vote, and he had gone 
down for the express purpose of record- 
ing his vote, he should have found that 
he had gone on a fool’s errand, because 
he had not paid his poor rate a month 
or six weeks in advance of that time, 
when they were enforceable under a 
penalty, and when the vast majority of 
people considered they first became due. 
He ventured to say there were many 
Members in that House who might have 
found themselves in a similar predica- 
ment, and he ventured to think the dis- 
franchisement would have the effect of 
creating considerable astonishment on 
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their part. They might, therefore, be 
the better able to conceive the astonish- 
ment which filled the minds of the ma- 
jority of the ratepayers when they knew 
that they were disfranchised for the first 
time, on those rare occasions in which 
parochial elections even went the length 
of a general contest. What ordinarily 
occurred in the most favourable circum- 
stances they would find set forth on 
page 6 of the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Poor Law Guardians, &c., of 
1878. In burghal parishes there was a 
public nomination of candidates. If 
more candidates were nominated than 
there were vacancies to be filled up, a 
meeting was called for a day or hour 
which the Parochial Board or its In- 
spector decided upon ; and he might ven- 
ture to say, in passing, that the hour 
selected was generally one at which men 
of business and shopkeepers could not 
attend without considerable inconve- 
nience, and at which it was impossible 
for workmen to attend at all. Fifteen 
minutes after the appointed time the 
doors of the place of meeting were 
locked, the Inspector recorded the votes, 
and the candidates who obtained the 
highest number were forthwith declared 
elected, unless, indeed, 10 electors pro- 
tested, and within two hours after the 
close of the proceedings lodged a formal 
demand for the issue of voting papers. 
But generally the public, which took 
such a lively interest in school board 
elections, and in municipal and Parlia- 
mentary elections, knew nothing about 
these preliminary mysteries. People had 
a vague idea that when there was a con- 
tested parochial election voting papers 
would be issued, and they deferred taking 
any action in the matter until they 
were signalized of the occurrence of the 
contest by the issue of those papers. 
Consequently, contests which went the 
length of the issue of voting papers 
were extremely rare. In his evidence 
before the Committee of 1878, Mr. 
Walker, of the Board of Supervision, 
mentioned that in one of the largest 
parishes of Scotland (St. Cuthbert’s, 
Edinburgh) the contest had never gone 
the length of voting papers since the 
parish was made into a combination, 
and that in Aberdeen voting papers had 
never been issued at all. The City of 
Glasgow parish was one of the best con- 
tested in Scotland, and last year contests 
occurred in no fewer than three out of 
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the five wards into which it was divided. 
In these wards there were 44,500 rate- 
payers, and out of that number only 
1,400 recorded their votes. The election 
was decided by 3 per cent of those who 
ought to have been entitled to have voted, 
and that actually would have been so 
entitled in the adjoining parish of Govan. 
This was due tothenon-payment of rates, 
and the preliminary mysteries to which 
he had just referred. No wonder that 
the ratepayers were considerably as- 
tonished when they learned, for the first 
time, that they had been disfranchised 
on an attempt to vote; and no wonder, 
perhaps, that even the Burghal Parochial 
Boards should infinitely prefer the snug 
state of things that presently existed, 
and regard with unfriendly feelings the 
humble proposal which he had the 
honour to bring under the notice of the 
House. Shoals of deputations had been 
appointed to come up to oppose it, and 
in one parish the committee had sent up 
a deputation in the name of the Board, 
without even submitting the matter to 
the Board. He had received a letter 
from the Secretary of the Bridgeton 
Temperance Electoral Association in 
Glasgow, informing him that a meeting 
had been held, at which a resolution had 
been passed condemning the speech of 
Mr. Gibb, one of the representatives of 
the Barony Board, as one-sided, and 
altogether opposed to the interests of 
the people and the district, and protest- 
ing against the waste of the ratepayers’ 
money in sending the Law Committee to 
London to oppose the ratepayers’ best 
interests. But, much as the Boards of the 
burghal parishes of Scotland needed re- 
form, they were models of perfection as 
compared with the Boards of the rural 
parishes. Rural parishes were not at all 
synonymous with country parishes, for 
they included such places as Greenock, 
Paisley, Perth, part of Aberdeen, and, 
until lately, Dundee. In short, the 
rural parishes of Scotland did include, 
at the date of the Return in 1879, all the 
large towns in Scotland except Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow. Leaving out the 
non-assessed parishes, and taking the 
800 rural parishes that were assessed, 
the electorate consisted of the occupant 
ratepayers holding property worth above 
£20 a-year, and the heritors or pro- 
prietors worth less than £20 a-year; and 
they elected a certain number of mem- 
bers to represent them on the Parochial 
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Boards. The number was fixed by the 
Board of Supervision, and varied from 
24, in the case of Greenock, to 1, which 
was the number allowed in many rural 
parishes. But, while the occupant rate- 
payers and smaller heritors were only 
allowed to elect representatives, every 
heritor or owner of property worth more 
than £20 a-year was allowed himself to 
sit on the Parochial Board. Thus, in 
Greenock, 24 elected members repre- 
sented the interests of the ratepayers. 
Against that there were 1,104 heritors, 
who represented each man his own 
interest, and besides six members of 
the kirk sessions, who represented the 
Church’s interest in those funds, which 
the Legislature intended should have 
been handed over to the Local Board, 
but which had so mysteriously disap- 
peared. Greenock was not by any means 
a peculiar case. Its Board could boast 
of at least 2 per cent of elected members ; 
but in many places that was considered 
too much by half, and the percentage 
was reduced to less than 1. Thus, in the 
case of Old Machar, Aberdeen, the Pa- 
rochial Board consisted of 2,164 heritors 
and 20 elected members; and in South 
Leith there were 1,617 heritors against 
15 elected members. He would not go 
into details, because he had taken care 
that some of the most striking figures 
should be placed in the hands of Mem- 
bers. He should content himself with say- 
ing that the average number of members 
of these assessed rural parishes was a 
fraction over 69, composed as follows :— 
62 heritors, 34 elected members, 33 re- 
presentatives of the kirk sessions; whilst 
the fraction was composed of magis- 
trates, and numbered 190 persons in all. 
In other words, on the average, the 
Boards of these rural assessed parishes 
in Scotland were made up to the extent 
of 90 per cent of heritor members, and 
the remaining 10 per cent was divided 
between the elected members, the repre- 
sentatives of the kirk sessions, and the 
magistrates. When they remembered 
that the elected members of the Parochial 
Boards themselves, who numbered only 
5 per cent of their composition, repre- 
sented the smaller class of heritors and 
also the occupying ratepayers, who alone 
paid one-half of the rates, the absurdity 
of the present composition of these Boards 
was sufficiently demonstrated. But that 
absurdity was vastly enhanced when they 
considered the manner in which these 
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elected members were chosen. There 
was no preliminary nomination ; a meet- 
ing was held, the day and the hour 
fixed by the Parochial Board or the In- 
spector, and the occupant ratepayers, 
knowing that they were in a hopeless 
minority, took very little interest in the 
matter. On many occasions there was 
not a sufficient number of candidates 
nominated to fill up the vacancies, and 
if there was no excess of candidates 
those nominated were forthwith declared 
elected. If there was an excess of candi- 
dates, provided there were fewer than 
100 electors present, a poll was taken in 
writing by the Inspector, and the candi- 
dates who had the largest number of 
votes were forthwith declared elected ; 
and it was only in the almost hypothetical 
case of there being not only an excess 
of candidates over vacancies, and more 
than 100 electors present, that the con- 
test ever proceeded to the length of 
issuing voting papers. To show that the 
word hypothetical was not too strong, 
he would quote the testimony of Mr. 
Walker, of the Board of Supervision, 
who told the Committee of 1878 that in 
Dundee, which, until recently, had one 
of these Parochial Boards, and which 
was the largest rural parish in Scotland, 
possessing over 85,000 inhabitants, with 
a Parochial Board numbering 1,844 
members, of whom 30 were elected—no 
contest going the length of the issue of 
voting papers had taken place between 
1872 and 1878. They did come to a 
contest once in Old Monkland, when 
party spirit ran rather high, and one or 
oth parties hit on the ingenious device 
of following the postman who delivered 
the voting papers, seizing them, and 
filling them up to suit their own views. 
The Sheriff, however, did not enter 
into the joke, and disallowed the elec- 
tion in consequence. That was the 
only election in a rural parish which 
he (Dr. Cameron) could call to mind 
which had gone to the length of issuing 
voting papers. To show the pace 
working of the system he would quote 
some particulars of the last election at 
Largs, in Ayrshire, where the parish 
consisted of 4,000 inhabitants, rejoic- 
ing in a Parochial Board composed 
of 270 heritors, five elected members, 
and five representatives of the kirk 
sessions. The election took place on 
the 12th of February, there being five 
vacancies, and what occurred he would 
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tell in the language of one of the gen- 
tlemen who was elected. He wrote— 


«‘ There was only one candidate besides my- 
self present, the Whats being there for the pur- 
pose of voting ; and the consequence was that 
three out of the number were, much to their 
astonishment, proposed, and returned members 
of the Board.” 


This gentleman must have been some- 
what of an enthusiast, otherwise he 
would not have taken so much trouble 
to get upon a Board where, even if he 
could carry all but the heritors with him, 
he must always have been in a minority 
of 10 to 270; but his artless enthusiasm 
was very soon checkmated. In that 
parish it was customary to appoint a 
Committee of Management, and a meet- 
ing was held on the 16th February, the 
five elected members being present, to- 
gether with a gentleman who was not a 
member of the Board. The letter con- 
tinued— 

“This gentleman rose, and from a paper which 
he held in his hand read a list of names, 18 in 
number, which he moved should form the Pro- 
prietors’ Committee, and he afterwards moved 
that two of the elected members should form 
the Ratepayers’ Committee, and he produced 
24 mandates or proxies from his pocket. One 
member moved that Mr. Hughes should be 
added; but this the gentleman opposed, and, 
there being only six persons present, the amend- 
ment was negatived by a large majority of 
proxies.” 


Another correspondent, a magistrate of 
Largs, and Chairman of theSchool Board, 
confirmed this account, and had sent 
him some details. From these it ap- 
peared that another gentleman, a Mr. 
Patrick, writer, who proposed the Com- 
mittee, was himself a mandatory, not 
even a member of the Board ; and he was 
obliged to propose the Committee with 
one mandate, second it with another, 
and, by producing other 22 mandates, his 
motion had 24 votes. What added to 
the injustice of the proceeding was the 
fact that, according to his informant, 
these mandates had been granted to Mr. 
Patrick for quite other purposes many 
years before, and had already done him 
good service. The worthy magistrate 
went on to relate that Mr. Patrick had 
dismissed a salaried clerk of the Board 
and had installed himself in his place ; 
and he stated that no notice was given 
of what was going to be done. Twelve 
members of the Board were present, of 
whom 11 voted against him; but Mr. 
Patrick produced his bundle of man- 
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dates and beat them. To complete the 
absurdity, Mr. Patrick was the law 
agent of the Board. So, in this case, they 
had a Committee proposed, seconded, 
and carried by an officer of the Board, 
whom the Committee was appointed to 
control. That, he thought, was a suffi- 
cient indication of the absurdity of the 
mandate system, and the utter unreality 
of the popular representation at present 
enjoyed by the occupants and ratepayers 
in the rural parishes of Scotland. He 
need only add that, although the Board 
of Supervision allowed one elected mem- 
ber to act on every Board, there was no 
elected member on 61 of these Com- 
mittees of Management, where alone an 
elected member would have any chance 
of making his influence felt. The ave- 
rage composition of the Committees of 
Management in Scotland, as shown by 
the Return, was 60 per cent heritor 
members, 24 per cent elected members, 
14 per cent representatives of the kirk 
sessions, and 2 per cent magistrates. 
Twenty-six of these Committees con- 
sisted entirely of heritor members. That 
was the case with Kelso, with 5,000 in- 
habitants; Burntisland, with 4,000 in- 
habitants ; North Berwick, Cambuslang, 
and various other places. In four in- 
stances the Committee was composed en- 
tirely of representatives of kirk sessions ; 
but they were unimportant parishes. 
Only in one instance did he find a Com- 
mittee of Management consisting entirely 
of elected members. This was the case 
of Collace, in Perthshire, where, from 
some cause with which he was unac- 
quainted, in a Parochial Board of six 
there were four elected members against 
only one heritor and one representative 
of the kirk session, and where the elected 
members, finding themselves for once in 
a majority, apparently thought them- 
selves justified in following the usual 
custom, and bundling out the minority. 
Turning to the kirk sessions, he found 
that in 47 parishes, at the date of the Re- 
turn, the kirk session element wasentirely 
wanting ; but in 38 others the kirk ses- 
sion element outnumbered the elected 
members and the heritors combined. 
The minister appointed the elders, who, 
with him, formed the kirk session. [Sir 
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what he had stated. The kirk sessions 
was allowed to send six representatives 
to all the Boards, while the proportion 
of elected members was fixed by the 
Board of Supervision. In one case re- 
ferred to in the Evidence before the 
Committee of 1869, that of Cromdale 
and Inverallen, parties were pretty 
evenly balanced ; and on the ratepayers 
succeeding in returning five elected 
members, whereas there were only three 
representatives of the kirk session, the 
minister appointed two other elders, 
and in this way outflanked the rate- 
payers. He came now to the case of 
unassessed parishes, and he should only 
require to deal briefly with them. In 
these parishes paupers continued to be 
supported out of the collections at the 
church doors, the fees for the publi- 
cation of banns, and other dues, and 
the revenues of mortifications or be- 
quests made on their behalf. In these 

arishes there were no elected mem- 

ers. At the time when the Poor Law 
(Scotland) Act was passed they con- 
stituted the vast majority of the Paro- 
chial Boards of Scotland; but from 650 
in 1845 they had declined to 63 in 1882 ; 
and, judging from the state of things 
which the Royal Commission of 1844 
found to exist in the parishes of Scot- 
land, he thought the sooner the remnant 
was merged into the general system the 
better it would be for all parties. He 
thought he had said enough to prove the 
absurdity of the constitution of the Paro- 
chial Boards in rural parishes. In the 
assessed parishes the large holders paid 
less than one-half of the rates, and yet 
they possessed 18 times the representa- 
tion of the ratepayers on the Parochial 
Boards. The ratepayers’ representatives 
were in a hopeless minority; and, know- 
ing that if they asserted themselves they 
were certain to be turned out at the 
next election of the committee, they 
took little interest in the proceedings. 
In 58 parishes the kirk session was 
supreme, and the minister, who paid no 
rates, had the chief say in the appoint- 
ment of the members of the kirk session. 
It was said that the minister was a most 
valuable member of the Board ; but, 
if so, there were 47 parishes in which he 
was not an ez officio member at all, and, 
not being a ratepayer, he was ineligible 
for election. Again, if it were said that 
landowners should be represented, he 
had to remind them that there were 30 
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parishes in which there was only one 
heritor, and twice that number where 
there were only two or three, and where 
the kirk session could at present out- 
vote them. Everything depended on the 
caprice of the predominant section; and 
the only section that was never pre- 
dominant was that of the elected mem- 
bers, who, in burghal parishes, formed 
the chief portion of the Board. It was 
said that, however anomalous the com- 
position of the Boards was, the system in 
practice worked well. He altogether 
denied that it did work well. He would 
give his reasons. The 52nd section of 
the Poor Law Act of Scotland laid down 
the proposition that property vested in 
the hands of the kirk sessions and 
heritors, as trustees for the poor, should 
be handed over to the Parochial Boards 
constituted under that Act; but by a 
legal quibble that enactment was evaded, 
and the property in the hands of the 
kirk session had never been handed over. 
The value of this property was estimated 
at from £300,000 to £500,000. Did 
anyone imagine that if the kirk session 
had not had such a predominant in- 
fluence an attempt would not have been 
made by litigation to get rid of that 
quibble, or, if it was impossible by liti- 
gation, to enforce by legislation what 
was evidently the intention of Parlia- 
ment. Again, under Section 49 it was 
enacted that ministers should be rated 
for the relief of the poor on their stipend ; 
but when assessments on means and sub- 
stances were abolished as invidious and 
unpopular in favour of assessments 
based on the value of lands and heri- 
tages, a decision was given that under 
the Poor Law Act a minister could not 
be assessed for the relief of the poor in 
respect of their glebes and manses, and 
since 1852 they had not been assessed 
at all. Lord Fraser, who gave eyvi- 
dence before the Committee of 1869, 
pointed out that the enactment in the 
Poor Law Act on that point was direct, 
imperative, and absolute—or, in other 
words, Lord Fraser, one of the most 
eminent authorities on the subject in 
Scotland, laid down that ministers were, 
and still continued to be, liable for as- 
sessment for the relief of the poor on 
their stipends, and yet ministers were 
not assessed. Did anyone imagino 
that if the kirk session had not such an 
influence, owing to its representation on 
the Parochial Boards, steps would not 
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have been taken in the public interest to 
test the validity of that opinion. Again, 
Lord Fraser told the Committee that the 
pvor rate was in principle a personal 
tax, not a tax on property, but on in- 
come; and he went on to point out that 
when assessments on means and sub- 
stances were abolished, they were abo- 
lished simply because they were too in- 
quisitorial, and could not be fairly worked 
out, and the assessments on property 
were substituted for them without any 
change in the principle of the law. In 
order that the principle might remain 
unchanged the Board of Supervision 
drew up a scheme of classification, and 
Lord Fraser pointed out that in this 
order the principle was adhered to. As 
an authority on these points, Lord 
Fraser was admitted to have no peer 
in Scotland. But though the Board of 
Supervision might recommend classifi- 
cations it could not enforce them. 
Now, when, as was very frequently the 
case, the residential feuars had the 
entire control of the Board, did anyone 
imagine that they would adopt any 
classification based upon the proper 
principle of Scotch law which would 
relieve, at their expense, farmers and 
shopkeepers? Was it not much more 
certain that they would oppose anything 
of the sort by every means in their 
power? For years past the Board of 
Supervision had brought this subject 
under the notice of the Parochial Boards ; 
but it had been adopted by only 189. 
The same argument applied equally 
to deductions under the 37th section of 
the Act. He must ask this further ques- 
tion—Did anyone imagine that human 
nature in Scotland was so immacu- 
late that on Boards thus irresponsible, 
managed in towns by cliques, and in 
country districts by agents with sheafs 
of old mandates, conducting their busi- 
ness by committees meeting in private, 
without any check in the shape of an 
effective audit of their accounts—did 
anyone imagine that, under such circum- 
stances, an immense amount of jobbery 
did not occur? Were the interests of the 
poor and the interests of the ratepayers 
the only interests upon which these men 
fixed their eyes? The fact that 130 
parishes in Scotland did not participate 
in the grant in aid of medical relief, 
simply because they did not choose to 
comply with the very meagre provisions 
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down to insure that in the cases of the 
recipient something like proper medical 
relief should be afforded, seemed suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that in a large 
section of the Parochial Boards of Scot- 
land the welfare of the poor was not the 
primary object kept in view. For these 
Boards, then, he proposed, in the present 
Bill, to substitute Boards elected after 
the manner of Town Councils. There was 
nothing very revolutionary in that pro- 
posal. For many years past these 
‘Town Councils had administered funds of 
greater amount than those administered 
by Parochial Boards; and in former 
years, in burghs, the poor rates were 
administered by precisely this class of 
men. But the fact was almost for- 
gotten that previous to 1844, in parishes 
which contained burghs or parts of 
burghs, the management of the poor in 
the urban and in the landward district 
was distinct. The urban poor were 
maintained by rates managed by urban 
magistrates, who were popularly elected, 
and the poor of the landward district 
were managed separately. But in 1844 
a decision was given, according to which 
these parishes must, for all purposes, be 
considered as one. In 1844, for the first 
time in burghs generally in Scotland, 
the management of the poor and the 
levying of the poor rates had been taken 
out of the hands of the magistrates, and 
there was instituted the present anoma- 
lous, unfair, and unsatisfactory state of 
things. The strong objection to the Bill 
was that it would abolish graduated 
voting. It was intended to abolish gra- 
duated voting, which was utterly absurd. 
As Lord Fraser had pointed out, poor 
rates were in principle a tax upon in- 
come and not upon property. If they 
took them in that light, how could they 
defend graduated voting as at present 
carried out? Ifthey wanted to have any 
rational system of graduated voting they 
should let a man have votes in proportion 
to the rates he paid. But at present the 
ratepayer on a dwelling-house, the rent of 
which was £100, paid rates in full upon 
that £100, while the ratepayer on a shop 
worth £100 might be allowed a deduc- 
tion of one-third upon the rates he paid, 
and a farmer on a similar rental was 
probably allowed a deduction of two- 
thirds or three-fourths. Nevertheless, 
the farmer, the shopkeeper, and the 
householder, who each paid different 
rates, had the same number of votes, 
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according to the present graduated scale. 
It had been suggested that this Bill 
would affect the representation of pro- 
perty. The poor tax was not a tax upon 
property ; but, assuming it was, the pre- 
sent graduated system would still be an 
absurdity, for it left the owner or occu- 
pier who was rated at £600 a-year with 
the same power as the owner who paid 
rates on £60,000 a-year. The ratepayer, 
in a property worth more than £500 a- 
year, had the maximum number of votes ; 
and a Railway Company, which might 
pay rates on 50 times as much property, 
had only the same number. As he had 
said, in very many parishes the heritor 
members were at present in a hopeless 
minority ; and he had no hesitation in 
saying that with properly constituted, 
popularly elected Boards, in parishes 
where there was only one proprietor, 
his influence in the constitution of the 
Board would be greater than at present. 
Various objections had been raised to 
his adoption of the municipal franchise. 
He had selected the municipal franchise 
because it was thoroughly well under- 
stood, and had worked satisfactorily in 
Scotland. It seemed to him to be a better 
and more reasonable franchise than the 
school board. Various objections on 
points of detail had been raised against 
it. It had been said that it would dis- 
franchise proprietors who did not live 
within seven miles of the parish. But, 
he asked, did these proprietors vote at 
present ? They happened to be excluded 
under the Municipal Franchise Acts; 
but he saw no reason why they and 
every ratepayer under these Acts should 
not have a single vote. This morning 
he received a ‘‘ whip” from the Barony 
Parochial Board, which set forth some 
figures which Members might attach 
some importance to. It pointed out 
that his Bill would have the effect 
in the barony parish of disfranchising 
the representatives of nearly £1,000,000 
of rental, and a table was added. He 
looked at this table, and, if anything 
were wanted to show the absurdity of 
the present system, it was to be found 
here. In another page of the “‘ whip” 
they found it stated that the yearly 
assessment for relief of the poor in the 
parish was £59,000, and that the yearly 
rental of the parish was £1,500,000. If 
the class of ratepayers enumerated on 
the first table were compared with the 
second table, they would find that they 
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should pay nearly £40,000 a-yearof rates. 
Owning two-thirds of the property, they 
should pay two-thirds of the rates. But 
if they referred to the table they would 
see that they paid only one-third of the 
rates. It had also been said that a 
number of classes would also be dis- 
franchised. Under the municipal fran- 
chise, representatives of companies had 
no votes, and representatives of partner- 
ships had only votes in exceptional cases. 
That was the case with school board 
and municipal elections, and he did not 
see why it should be fatal to his proposal. 
He was entirely in favour of the fran- 
chise being as wide as possible, and of 
doing away with these disabilities. He 
did not see why they should not allow 
Corporations and Railway Companies to 
give a mandate to one person to go and 
give one vote on such elections. It was 
further urged against the Bill that it 
would allow persons not ratepayers to 
have seats on Parochial Boards. Had 
they nothing of that kind at present? 
He would remind them of the person 
at Largs who happened, by accident, to 
be a ratepayer, but who, without being 
a ratepayer might have acted as he did, 
and might have controlled the Board by 
the production of ten-year-old proxies. It 
was objected that the Bill proposed to deal 
with only one branch of Poor Law Re- 
form. That was perfectly true. It dealt 
only with the constitution and election of 
Parochial Boards and their mode of con- 
ducting business ; but this was a branch 
which must be dealt with first, and it 
proposed to deal with it thoroughly and 
intelligently. That was more than could 
be said of any of those tinkering com- 
promises which had been previously in- 
troduced. He was quite aware there were 
many other branches of Poor Law Re- 
form which urgently demanded altera- 
tion. There was the question of audit, 
of medical relief, of assessment, and a 
whole host of others. But to deal with 
these, and entrust the administration of 
a reformed Poor Law to the present 
Boards, would be like pouring new wine 
into old bottles; while any attempt to 
patch and cobble the’ existing Boards 
into harmony with modern ideas would 
be like mending old garments with new 
cloth. In the first place, they must 
reform their Boards, and after that reform 
the law which they were to administer. 
If he might venture to suggest, he should 
say that, whoever undertook the task of 
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reforming their Poor Law, instead of in- 
troducing an omnibus Bill dealing in a 
fragmentary manner’ with a host of 
distinct subjects—a Bill which it would 
take half a Session to get through, and 
such as had always hitherto resulted in 
the waste of so many Government nights 
and Saturdays, and the accomplishment 
of nothing—he would have a much bet- 
ter chance of success if he took up one 
subject at a time, and dealt with it tho- 
roughly. He had thought that the theory 
that popularly elected Boards conduced 
to extravagance was now-a-days ex- 
ploded; but he found it was revived in 
regard to this Bill, and he also found 
the story revived of certain elected mem- 
bers of Parochial Boards being of such a 
low class that they placed their relatives 
upon the parish rather than maintain 
them at their own expense. Lord Fraser, 
in his evidence before the Committee, 
said—-and he quoted him simply because 
he had a very large experience in con- 
nection with the Board of Supervision, 
and was not a person who indulged in 
vague statements, but was a man of 
exact ideas, who stated exactly what he 
meant—in his evidence, Lord Fraser 
read a long list of cases, which he consi- 
dered illustrated various abuses of their 
Poor Law system. Among them he found 
one single casein which an elected mem- 
ber—a member elected under the present 
hole-and-corner system—had allowed his 
mother to come upon the parochial rates. 
As a set off to this, he found a minister 
of the Established Church, and, as such, 
probably the head of his kirk session, 
who had allowed his widowed sister and 
children to go upon the rates. He wished 
to call attention to another case, the con- 
duct in which was, at least, as bad and 
reprehensible as any case which might 
be quoted against him. It was com- 
municated to him by Mr. Macfie, who 
formerly represeuted the Leith Burghs 
in that House. That Gentleman was now 
resident at Colinton, and was a member 
of the Colinton Parochial Board. In 
that parish the City of Edinburgh parish 
had erected a poor-house, and to that 
poor-house it sent down female pau- 
pers who expected to become mothers. 
Well, recently a decision was given 
by the Scottish Courts by which it 
was decided that children born in that 
poor-house had their settlement in the 
parish of Colinton, so that if at any sub- 
sequent period they became paupers they 
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might be chargeable upon the parish of 
Colinton. Legal opinion was largely di- 
vided as to the soundness of the decision, 
and another parish, the barony parish, 
was also affected by it. According to Mr. 
Macfie, the barony parish agreed to pay 
half the cost of an appeal. He brought 
forward a motion in the Colinton Paro- 
chial Board to the effect that a joint ac- 
tion should be taken for the purpose of 
re-opening the case on appeal. But the 
City of Edinburgh parish, as proprietor of 
the poor- house, was a heritor in Colinton; 
and as such it had, of course, a seat by 
proxy at the Colinton Parochial Board. 
Mr. Macfie’s motion was evidently for the 
interest of the parish of Colinton; but, 
notwithstanding this, the City parish 
‘whipped up, and, by the help of man- 
dates, prevented an appeal.”’ The other 
two cases he had mentioned were out- 
matched by thisone, in which the gigantic 
Board of Edinburgh, like a great parochial 
cuckoo, saddled the maintenance of its 
orphan progeny upon a little parish like 
Colinton. It had been said that this was 
a subject with which Government alone 
should deal, and which no private Mem- 
ber should seek to touch. But it had 
been left to successive Governments for 
a score of years, and had not been ad- 
vanced at all. In 1870 a Select Com- 
mittee had inquired at great length, and 
had issued a Report. That Report had 
practically remained a dead letter. To 
him it seemed that, in the present state 
of Public Business, there were many im- 
portant reforms urgently demanding 
consideration which would run the risk 
of being overlooked altogether unless 
private Members brought them forward. 
If this Bill met with the approval of 
Parliament, he was convinced that an 
important step would have been taken 
in the right direction. If, unfortunately, 
it did not, he should, at least, feel he had 
not altogether wasted the time of the 
House in endeavouring to call public 
attention to a state of things in connec- 
tion with an important department of 
local administration in Scotland which he 
thought he had proved to stand at least 
as much in need of some thorough and 
sweeping reform as anything of a com- 
parable nature that could be pointed to 
within the British Islands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 
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Sm HERBERT MAXWELL, in 
moving that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months, said, that the 
address to which the House had just 
listened was remarkable, if not for its 
accuracy, at all events for the variety 
and gravity of the charges the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
brought against a system of administra- 
tion which would compare favourably, 
in its record of sustained and praise- 
worthy effort, with any other adminis- 
tration in the Kingdom. It would be 
necessary for him first, before he entered 
into a defence of the system which the 
hon. Member for Glasgow objected to, 
to notice more than one point in which 
it seemed to him he had not a little 
transgressed the limit of ascertained fact. 
In the first place, in referring to the 
ex officio members of Parochial Boards 
in Scotland, he had spoken of the elders 
as appointed by the minister ; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, they were elected 
by the congregation. [‘‘ No, no!”] He 
was in no danger of the statement being 
effectively contradicted. That was the 
constitution of the Scotch Church, of 
which he was a member. The second 
point in which it seemed to him he had 
strangely misrepresented facts was in 
his statement as to the mode of fixing 
the day of election. He had said that 
the election of the Parochial Boards was 
fixed by the Inspectors of the different 
parishes. 

Dr. CAMERON: I sajd by the 
Board. 

Sm HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he accepted the hon. Member’s correc- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, the date 
of a contested election was not fixed by 
the Board, but by the Board of Super- 
vision. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that, in Ques- 
tion 3542 of the Report of 1878, Mr. 
Walker said the Board of Supervision 
in fixing the date of election, invariably 
consulted the convenience of the parish. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, it 
was practically this—that it was in the 
power of the ratepayers to cause a con- 
test if there was any desire for it in the 
public mind, and the day of the con- 
tested election was fixed by the Board 
of Supervision. If there was any feel- 
ing on the part of the ratepayers against 
the existing elected members, or a de- 
sire that they should be otherwise re- 
presented, it was perfectly within their 
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power to have an election. He thought 
a reference to the Report of the Board 
of Supervision for 1882 would show that 
in two, if not three, instances the date 
of an election of a Parochial Body was 
settled during 1882 by the Board of 
Supervision. He (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
thought that the absence of interest on 
the part of the electors was not to be 
accounted for by any uncertainty as to 
the date of the election or dissatisfaction 
with the mode of fixing it, but to a 
generally satisfied feeling that parochial 
affairs were carried on in a satisfactory 
and efficient manner. There was another 
point in regard to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow seemed to have over- 
looked the existing state of things. 
Perhaps he was ignorant of the present 
mode of election to the Glasgow Board. 
There was now, he (Sir Herbert Max- 
well) was informed, a public poll be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Dr. CAMERON observed, that that 
was so when 10 electors demanded a 
poll. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, he 
was informed, on undoubted authority, 
that that was the present state of the 
law, and the hon. Member’s objection 
that workmen and tradesmen could not 
attend to vote seemed, theretore, to be 
unfounded ; but he proposed to found his 
objection to the Bill on the revolution 
it would effect in every parish in Scot- 
land, and, further, on the satisfactory 
nature of the work which had been done 
by the Parochial Boards. It was a 
vast and sweeping change that the hon. 
Member for Glasgow proposed. Had he 
made out a case for a change in the 
law, or if the state of the poor, or other 
matters which the Parochial Boards had 
to administer, justified it, he (Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell) should be the last to 
complain that the hon. Member for 
Glasgow, as a private Member, had 
brought in this Bill, for he considered 
it to be the duty of private Members to 
bring matters requiring reform before 
the Government and the House; but he 
must say that he considered it was in- 
cumbent upon Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to offer to the proposals of the hon. 
Member a distinct and emphatic nega- 
tive, and he trusted that, before the 
debate closed, the House would hear 
some statement to that effect. He 
based his opposition to the Bill mainly 
on the ground that the present system 
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had worked harmoniously, effectively, 
and economically, though he did not 
deny that improvement might be neces- 
sary. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
said his Bill would put representation 
on a wider basis; but it seemed to 
be, in reality, a vast measure of dis- 
franchisement. It would be seen, from 


the statement which had been circulated | 


amongst Scottish Members, that the 
total valuation of burghal parishes was 
£1,500,000 in round numbers. If the 
proposals of the hon. Member became 
law, tho following properties in one 
parish alone —the barony parish of 
Glasgow—would be absolutely without 


representation :—Properties belonging | 


to trustees, &c., to the amount of 
£191,600, now annually assessed to the 
amount of £5,000 ; properties belonging 
to persons resident more than seven 
miles beyond the parish, who had a 
place of business in the parish, to the 
amount of £71,480, and assessed to the 
extent of £1,861; and, lastly, pro- 
perties belonging to Companies—Rail- 
way, Insurance, &c.—to the amount of 
£500,000, rated now at the annual 
amount of £110,000. The total that 
would be disfranchised in this parish 
alone, out of a gross valuation of 
£1,500,000, would be £918,005—very 
nearly £1,000,000 sterling. That, cer- 
tainly, did not seem like extending the 
basis of representation. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that property was not the basis 
of representation ; but was the House 
to understand that these Companies, 
Trustees, and others, were to be left 
without representation simply because 
they did not come within the provisions 
of the Municipal Election Act? But 
the aspect in which he (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) viewed this Bill with the 
gravest apprehension was as it would 
affect the rural parishes of Scotland, 
which, of course, were much more 
numerous than the burghal parishes, 
and he spoke from several years’ ex- 
perience of the active administration of 
the Poor Law in rural parishes. It was 
provided by the Bill that parishes of 
a population of 5,000 and under should 
have no more than six members on the 
Parochial Board. Now, by far the greater 
number of parishes in Scotland had a 
much smaller population than 5,000. In 
his own county there was only one parish 
which exceeded 5,000 in population. 
The effect would be that nearly every 
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rural Parochial Board in Scotland would 
consist of six members, and no more. 
What would be the result? There were 
many parishes in Scotland which greatly 
exceeded in area the whole of London ; 
and, however easy it might be to get 
from South Kensington to Fleet Street, 
or from Regent’s Park to Southwark, 
the means of communication in the rural 
districts of Scotland were very deficient. 
Bad roads and long distances combined 
would result in this—that farmers and 
others wishing to attend meetings of 
Parochial Boards would frequently have 
to sacrifice nearly an entire working 
day. The difficulty of obtaining a 
quorum would, in consequence, be enor- 
mously enhanced. It was difficult enough 
now to obtain a quorum at meetings of 
the Parochial Boards; but it would be 
infinitely more difficult, if not impos- 
sible, under this Bill. The hon..Member 
instanced school boards; but had he had 
any acquaintance with the working of 
the Education Act in rural parishes? 
If so, he must surely be aware that 
grave difficulties presented themselves 
in securing the attendance of members. 
In a school board of which he (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) was the Chairman 
until the last election, he had to intimate 
to one member that in consequence of 
his non-attendance for more than a year 
his place must be filled up, and he was 
accordingly removed from the board. 
With experiences of that sort of the 
difficulty of obtaining attendances at 
numerically small boards, he depre- 
cated most strongly the proposal to 
reduce Parochial Boards to the extent 
provided for in the Bill. There was 
another point which seemed to have 
escaped the notice of the hon. Member. 
If there was a tolerably numerous at- 
tendance at a Parochial Board the local 
knowledge possessed by some of the 
members was of the greatest possible 
value in considering the relative merits 
and circumstances of the cases of paupers 
which had to be decided upon. In some 
cases members were able to supply, from 
personal acquaintance with particular 
cases, information which it was im- 
possible to obtain even from the In- 
spector himself. There was a statement 
in the Circular which had been handed 
to Scotch Members, and from which the 
hon. Member for Glasgow had quoted, 
which surely the hon. Member did not 
mean to inform the House described a 
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case that was of ordinary, or even pro- 
bable, occurrence — namely, that one 
member on a Board, or the delegate of 
a member, arriving with a pocketful of 
proxies, might do, or often did, exactly 
as he chose in the name of the Board. 

Dr. CAMERON : I meant that to be 
a general statement; and I made the 
statement on the faith of evidence on 
the point given before the Committee of 
1869. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
that if the hon. Gentleman meant to tell 
the House that that was his idea of the 
sort of thing that went on in Parochial 
Boards, all he could say was that in his 
own experience, which extended over 
16 or 18 years, such a case as that never 
came before him. Those who took the 
strongest interest in the administration 
of the Poor Law in Scotland would be 
found amongst the strongest objectors 
to the proposed change. Burghal pa- 
rishes were already elective; therefore 
he should confine himself to the case of 
rural parishes, and he thought he might 
claim that their objections were entirely 
unselfish. The duties which fell upon 
members of Parochial Boards were irk- 
some and thankless, and none called for 
the exercise of the judicial faculties and 
discrimination of country gentlemen so 
much as the administration of the Poor 
Law. They could not, therefore, be sus- 
pected of wishing to retain those duties 
from a selfish point of view; but they 
were convinced that it would not be for 
the good of the country districts if those 
who enjoyed the privileges and incurred 
the responsibilities of property were de- 
prived, as they would be to a great extent 
by this measure, of the interest which 
they were at present inclined to take in 
the welfare of the people around them. 
The first objection they had to the Bill 
was as to the undue multiplication of elec- 
tions in rural and in municipal districts 
also. Inruraland in municipal districts 
there were surely enough elections al- 
ready. They had already Parliamen- 
tary elections and school board elec- 
tions recurring; and since the aboli- 
tion of patronage they had in every 
parish, recurring at uncertain intervals, 
elections of the ministers of the parishes. 
The social results of these elections were 
not such as to make them wish to in- 
crease their number. Not only did this 
Bill provide that the election should 
be triennial; but the case was aggra- 
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vated by a provision in a sub-section to 
Clause 8, that one-third of the members 
who polled the lowest number of votes 
should continue to be members of the 
Board only for one year; the third of 
the members who polled the next lowest 
numbers should continue members for 
two years only. Of all the proposals 
ever made for keeping a parish in a con- 
stant state of irritation and ferment none 
had exceeded this. He (Sir Herbert 
Maxwell) held in his hand a letter from 
a gentleman who was chamberlain to a 
large landed proprietor and theChairman 
of several Parochial Boards in the South 
of Scotland, which stated what had been 
his own experience so plainly that he 
was tempted to read a few sentences from 
it. This gentleman said— 

“Tn all the parishes with which I am con- 
nected the election has become very much a 
farce. The ratepayers take no interest in it, 
and the general result is that the Inspector has 
to call a meeting of ratepayers for the elec- 
tion.” 


Did that show any grounds for dissatis- 
faction with the existing system? The 
letter went on to say that— 


“The present Boards do their duty very well. 
The leading proprietors take great interest in 
the administration of the Poor Law. ‘They give 
careful attention to finance, and, while exercis- 
ing every reasonable economy, they are actuated 
by a desire to make the poor people as comfort- 
able as the circumstances of each will permit. 
Any alteration such as the present Bill pro- 
poses will be no improvement, but simply lead 
to a great increase of expenditure.” 


Well, they might put up with the in- 
conveniences of the election if they were 
assured of the advantages they were told 
would follow. He could not believe, 
however, that these advantages would 
follow. He feared that, if the principle 
of election were adopted, it would be 
found that persons of position, of educa- 
tion, and of self-respect would not offer 
themselves triennially, or at any interval 
of time, at these two-penny-halfpenny 
elections. Perhaps the hon. Member 
would not object to that, because these 
persous ‘‘ toil not, neither do they spin;” 
but, at all events, while they had kept 
up a respectable position in the country, 
and had endeavoured to discharge their 
duties faithfully, it could not be ex- 
pected that they would submit them- 
selves to rejection by a class of voters 
many of whom were themselves on the 
verge of pauperism. The people who 
would be elected under this Bill would 
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be the village politician, the gossip, the 
busybody, the man with a religious 
crotchet or a social fad—in short, the 
people who would get elected would be 
not the persons who were best qualified 
to discharge the duties, but the people 
who canvassed hardest. Then, on what 

rounds was the election to be de- 
cided? The hon. Member had quoted 
one case of an election at Glasgow in 
which the Temperance Association was 
concerned; but temperance was not a 
question on which elections by adminis- 
trative bodies in the country should be 
decided. Would not the religious ele- 
ment be brought in? Those who knew 
Scotland best recognized most clearly 
and lamented most the bitterness and 
acrimony which was inseparable from 
religious differences, which was imported 
into every election, school board or 
Parliamentary, and which would, un- 
doubtedly, form an important motive in 
the decision of these new elections. 
There was an important matter which 
the hon. Member entirely omitted from 
his description of Parochial Boards, and 
that was that these Boards were now 
entrusted with much wider functions 
than when they were first constituted. 
The Public Health Act now fell under 
their administration, and it formed a 
very important part of the duty they 
had to perform. In that matter, as in 
the other of poor relief, he feared that 
the change proposed would imperil the 
interests of the ratepayers. It was pro- 
posed to place those interests in the 
hands of the very lowest of those who 
had votes. The owners of property and 
those who were most largely taxed would 
be absolutely swamped by the proposed 
new electorate. Then the work of the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law and of the 
Public Health Act had to be learned. 
They had at present a trained body of 
administrators, which had led to a con- 
tinuity of policy; but there would be an 
end to the continuity of that administra- 
tive policy which the training, the prac- 
tical experience, and judicial discrimina- 
tion of those who now administered the 
law had established. The parochial 
work of Scotland had been carried on 
with certain ends in view under the 
advice, control, and direction of the 
Board of Supervision. The principal end 
in view had been the substitution of in- 
door for outdoor relief. In 1859 the 
number of paupers of all classes who 
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were in receipt of relief on the 14th of 
May was 122,000; in 1868 it had risen 
to 136,000; but since that time, when 
the Parochial Boards first became aware 
of the necessity of controlling outdoor 
relief, it had steadily declined, until, last 
year, it was only 99,340. In short, al- 
lowing for the increase in population, in 
1868 pauperism was 4°1 per cent of the 
population, whereas it now formed only 
2°1 per cent. Then, while outdoor relief 
had declined in that ratio, as to indoor 
relief it showed only a slight increase 
from 7,250 in 1864, and 8,794 in 1868, 
to 8,964 in 1882, an increase by no 
means in the same ratio as the increase 
of population. The policy which had 
been so successfully pursued by the 
Parochial Boards would be utterly 
smashed and knocked on the head under 
this new system. How could they ex- 
pect that those who would be elected 
to Parochial Boards under this system 
would have any practice or knowledge 
of that which the present administrators 
had learned with so much difficulty ? 
The question which it involved would be 
re-opened at every election, a question 
which ought to be considered as finally 
closed. He would quote a case out of 
hundreds which he could cite if neces- 
sary. There was an immense pauper 
rate in one of the Glasgow parishes, and 
it was found that numerous persons were 
receiving relief who were no more en- 
titled to it than Members of that House. 
On the Inspector being questioned, he 
said that his repeated protests were over- 
ruled by the votes of small traders, the 
elected members on the Board. 

Dr. CAMERON: Were they elected 
under my Bill, or under the present sys- 
tem ? 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
they were of the class in whose interest 
the hon. Member had spoken in such a 
feeling way, and for whose sake he 
understood the hon. Gentleman had 
brought forward his Bill. In another 
gross case a family of three generations 
of women of ill fame, living under one 
roof, were only removed from the out- 
door relief list by the intervention of 
the Board of Supervision, after the 
Chairman’s proposals had been re 
peatedly overruled by the elected mem- 
bers. These questions would be con- 
tinually recurring if the personne/ of the 
Boards were changed by the adoption 
of the elective system. Now, he wished 
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to ask, upon whom had the great strain 
of the administration of the present law 
fallen? It had fallen upon the Inspector. 
There was no class of officials in the 
country who were more deserving of the 
thanks of the community than the In- 
spectors of Poor. Their duties were 
most arduous and frequently distasteful, 
and they were often open to the petty 
spite of their neighbours. They were 
frequently accused of favouritism in the 
representations they made to the Board, 
and he had not the slightest doubt that 
many elections in rural parishes, under 
this Bill, would be conducted solely for 
or against the interests of certain offi- 
cials of the Board. If it were for this 
reason alone, that they should uphold 
the Inspectors of the Poor in Scotland in 
the discharge of their most difficult and 
arduous functions, he would urge the 
House to reject the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. At present the 
Inspectors were supported by the con- 
fidence that was reposed in them by the 
Boards. Another objection entertained 
by those in whose interest he was speak- 
ing had been altogether overlooked— 
namely, the question of expense. They 
knew to their cost that the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in Scotland was 
expensive enough at present in many 
districts; and it was now proposed to 
add to the existing expense that of pre- 
paring for elections, and the machinery 
of ballot officers, returning officers, &c. 
He had listened with interest to what 
the hon. Member for Glasgow had 
stated in favour of his Bill. He had, 
he supposed, said all he could in favour 
of it; but he had listened in vain for 
any real purpose of helping, or any real 
proposal to assist in the administration 
of the law, or for any benefit that would 
be likely to accrue to the distressed dis- 
tricts in Scotland. He could tell the 
House that unless they had from the 
Government an emphatic and clear re- 

udiation of any sympathy with the 

ill, they would create in every parish 
in Scotland a feeling of distrust and 
dissatisfaction which it would be very 
difficult indeed to overcome. The people 
of Scotland were satisfied with the pre- 
sent administration of the law. [ Cries 
of ‘‘No, no!’’] Without fear of con- 
tradiction, he would assert that there 
was no evidence to the contrary. Where 
were the Petitions which ought to be 
piled on the Table in support of the 
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Bill? He had not seen a single Peti- 
tion. The hon. Member might, perhaps, 
have presented one or two; but he had 
not seen a notice of them. At all events, 
there was an absolute absence of evi- 
dence of popular feeling on the subject. 
For himself, he was not very much sur- 
prised, considering the quarter of the 
House from which it came, that the 
Bill was based on grounds altogether 
visionary. It promised results which 
were illusory, and had been supported 
by statements which were, at least, highly 
coloured. He looked upon it asa thinly 
veiled attack on the class of persons 
which, above all others at present, ex- 
cited the opposition and envy of hon. 
Members below the Gangway. It was 
proposed in the Bill to deprive the pro- 
pertied classes of Scotland—and the 
charge of the poor was a charge upon 
property—of the powers which they 
had hitherto exerted for the good of all 
classes in Scotland. He believed that 
the law had been properly and effec- 
tively administered ; and he therefore 
trusted they would hear from some re- 
sponsible Minister of the Crown that 
the Bill would not be allowed to pro- 
ceed further. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day six months.”—(Sir Herbert Max- 
well.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) had brought forward a subject 
well worthy the attention of the House, 
and with many of the statements that had 
been made he entirely agreed. The ques- 
tion had now been for many years before 
the public, and the defects of the system of 
the constitution of the Boardsof Manage- 
ment in Scotland had been fully acknow- 
ledged. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
would deserve the gratitude of his con- 
stituency and of Scotland if he roused 
the Government to exertions, to introduce 
some salutary reform. He thought, how- 
ever, the statement of the hon. Gentleman 
was, on the whole, a little exaggerated, 
and gave those who were not acquainted 
with the administration of the Scotch 
Poor Law avery false idea of the system. 
He was sure that if there was one-tenth 
of the grievances stated there would not 
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have been the indolence indicated by 
Scotch Members on the present occasion. 
Nor would 13 years have elapsed, since 
the Report of the Committee referred to, 
without some effort on the part of the 
Scotch Members being made to influence 
the Government to introduce some re- 
form. The hon. Member in his Bill pro- 
posed to deal with only one corner of the 
question, and if the Government wished 
to do so he could not quarrel with him 
on that account. That might be dealt 
with apart from any other matter; but, at 
the same time, other questions of a wide 
character were connected, and would 
have to be dealt with before any satis- 
factory reform could be inaugurated. 
The main point to be considered was, 
what were the evils with which they had 
to deal? Were the Parochial Boards 
“nests of jobbery,”’ as they had been 
described, or were they, on the whole, 
Boards which deserved the gratitude of 
the community for the manner in which 
they had done theirduty? He thought, 
on the whole, the truth lay something 
between the two, but largely prepon- 
derated in favour of the Boards. He 
could with confidence say that if they 
looked back to the history of the admi- 
nistration of the Poor Law of Scotland 
during the last 38 years, since the Poor 
Law Act was passed, the system had 
worked smoothly, expeditiously, and 
honestly. Ithad, on the whole, been a 
very efficient one, and was very desirable 
in many respects. The hon. Member 
who moved the second reading adverted 
to the Report of the Committee ; but he 
thought he might have studied it a little 
more sedulously than he did. There 
was an admission in the Report that 
there had been a great laxity in the 
administration of the law, and that 
something must be done. The laxity 
was not in the law, but in the ad- 
ministration. If they were to trust to 
an elected Board only, they would have 
a system which would compel a much 
larger interference on the part of the 
Central Authority, similar to that which 
existed in England, and it would not be 
long before they would look for some 
other checks for the purpose of carrying 
on effective administration. He wished 


to correct what his hon. Friend had said 
with regard to the rate being raised from 
income. 

Dr. CAMERON: I said that Lord 
Fraser laid down the principle. 
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Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE ad- 
mitted that Lord Fraser was a great 
authority, and assumed that the hon. 
Member adopted Lord Fraser’s view. 
He contended there was a higher autho- 
rity, and that was the Act itself, which, 
in Section 35, laid down the principle 
that half the assessment might be upon 
the proprietors, and half upon the 
tenants or occupants, or the occupants 
might be assessed on a graduated scale ; 
but that principle had only been carried 
out to a limited extent in some 159 
parishes altogether. That was not the 
fault of the Board, but in the nature of 
the case. In the Committee on which 
he had the honour to sit this question 
was fully discussed. They came to the 
conclusion that the mode of assessment 
on the occupant ought to be carried 
out by Parliament. The broad fact re- 
mained that one-half of the assessment 
rested upon the proprietor; and he 
thought that not merely would there be 
a great injustice if the proprietor were 
by this Bill altogether excluded from 
the administration, but also a great evil 
would arise in the administration of the 
law, if both interests represented in the 
taxation were not equally represented 
in the administration. Those were the 
lines upon which he thought it was de- 
sirable that legislation should be based ; 
but the proposal of his hon. Friend was 
so wild that it could not be entertained 
for a moment by Parliament. The only 
advantage derived from it would be that 
it might elicit from the Government 
something more than a hope that some- 
thing might be done to carry out re- 
forms on this question, and some assur- 
ance from Scottish Members that they 
would do something to support the Go- 
vernment in carrying out these reforms. 
In saying this he did not wish to utter 
one word in disparagement of the elected 
members of the Boards. He held that 
the elected members of the Boards in all 
parts of the Kingdom were the most 
valuable elements in the administration 
of the Poor Law. He had taken part 
in its administration in Scotland and in 
England. He had been an ex officio mem- 
ber of the Parochial Boards in Scotland, 
and Boards of Guardians in England, 
and he found that the real work de- 
volved on the elected members. He 
would gladly strengthen that body, and 
bring the proportions of the two classes 
more nearly to an equality than they 
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were at present, when so many of the | whether in Scotland or England. For 


other class were able to come and swamp 
the elected members. That reform might 
be carried out without injuring the pro- 
prietary element, which might still con- 
tinue to be adequately represented ; and if 
the Government saw their way to move 
in the direction of these lines, there 
would be a fair chance of having a Bill 
— But, as to the Bill before the 

ouse, it contained an entirely new 
principle. There was, no doubt, a very 
languid interest in the country in the 
administration of the Poor Law, and 
that was rather a testimony to the sound- 
ness of the existing system. The rates 
were not high, and the work was carried 
on largely by a useful body of men, of 
whom the hon. Baronet had spoken, who 
moved the rejection of the Bill—namely, 
the Inspectors. A great deal of the 
efficiency of a Board depended upon 
them. By strengthening that principle 
a more effective system of administration 
of the Poor Law in Scotland would be 
arrived at. If the hon. Member pressed 
his Bill to a division he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) would be compelled to vote 
against it. He hoped, however, that the 
hon. Member might be content with hav- 
ing tabled the Bill, and would leave to the 
more effective hands of the Government, 
supported by the House of Commons, to 
carry through the reforms which, he ad- 
mitted with most Members, were very 
urgently required in the administration 
of the Poor Law in Scotland. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, he was some- 
what at a loss to understand what could 
have induced the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow to introduce this Bill, which was 
more revolutionary than any that had 
before been brought in, or suggested. 
He could not say that, after listening to 
the hon. Member’s speech, he was in 
any way more enlightened upon what 
his real intentions were. He was, how- 
ever, rather surprised at some of the 
hon. Member’s statements, which seemed 
to him misleading, while others the hon. 
Member himself, if he had given a 
little thought to them, would have 
known were incorrect. In fact, to any- 
one familiar with the working of the 
Poor Law in country districts, his whole 
speech seemed to be a caricature of 
the working of the Parochial Boards, 
which had been so usefully and so eco- 
nomically managed as to be examples 
for almost every Board of Management 
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instance, the hon. Gentleman said the 
ratepayers had to pay a much larger 
proportion of the money for the support 
of the poor than the owners. If he had 
reflected for a moment what the law 
was, he would have remembered that 
the owners of property paid one-half of 
the total amount required, and again, 
as ratepayers, if they occupied the pro- 
perty they owned. How, therefore, 
could the ratepayers pay more than the 
owners ? 

Dr. CAMERON said the hon. Mem- 
ber had misapprehended what he said, 
which was that the smaller heritors and 
ratepayers combined, paid in proportion 
a much larger sum than the owners. 

Mr. ORR EWING said, it was just 
that statement that was so misleading, 
because it took away a portion of the 
owners who had a right to sit on the 
Boards by reason of their valuation. 
Then the hon. Gentleman said, when a 
meeting was called for electing the 
representatives of the ratepayers, it was 
badly attended, because the ratepayers 
felt they were overborne by the pro- 
prietors. What was the fact? Why, 
that no person with a rental above £20 
could attend the meeting at all. So the 
fear and dread of the ratepayers being 
overborne by the owners was a matter 
that existed only in the hon. Member’s 
imagination. He also represented the 
herdship of there being some parishes, 
amounting to about 100, where there 
was no assessment at all. The com- 
plaint was that there were no rate- 
payers. But why was that? Simply 
because a voluntary assessment was 
made on the land, and the heritors 
managed the administration of the Poor 
Law themselves, without charging the 
public anything at all. Inthe parish of 
Killearn, in which he resided and owned 
some property, the owners of land paid 
the whole of the assessment, and 
managed it with the able assistance of 
the parish minister and kirk session. 
No person who was merely the occupier 
or owner of a house in the parish paid a 
farthing to the poor fund. But by this 
Bill all that generous way of dealing with 
the ratepaying class in those parishes was 
swept away; and in all those parishes 
the poor would have to be supported by 
rates. He (Mr. Orr Ewing) questioned 
whether anyone, at least in those 
parishes, would give any countenance to 
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the hon. Gentleman’s proposal. The 
hon. Gentleman also made a remarkable 
statement when he said the assessment 
for the poor in Scotland was a personal 
tax and notarate. He (Mr. Orr Ewing) 
could not understand by what ingenuity 
the hon. Gentleman could twist the 
language of the Act of Parliament into 
such a contention. The assessment was 
made on the rental and occupation of 
property, though, no doubt, abatements 
were made for one kind of property over 
another—and very justly—suchas public 
works, farms, and shops, in order not to 
assess a man too heavily who was fol- 
lowing an industry. These were all the 
remarks he had to make in reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member. He 
had an idea that perhaps the reason 
which had induced the hon. Member to 
introduce this Bill was that, having been 
somewhat successful in passing some 
small and useful measures for Scotland, 
and having no other question before him 
this Session, he wanted this to keep his 
hand in. He must give both the senior 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
and the Mover of this Bill great credit 
for these measures. But, after the fate 
of his Bill last Session to abolish civil 
imprisonment in cases of affiliation, he 
would have thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber would have been deterred from fur- 
ther attempts at legislation. 

Dr. CAMERON asked whether the 
hon. Member was in Order? He was 
now referring to a measure that passed 
last year, and had nothing to do with 
this Bill. 

Mr. ORR EWING, continuing, said, 
he was only giving an illustration of the 
manner in which the hon. Member dealt 
with important questions; and hedoubted 
whether questions of that kind should 
be sent upstairs, when it was necessary 
to entirely change the Bill so that even 
the hon. Member could hardly have 
known it himself. The hon. Member 
was more ambitious now; but he thought 
the hon. Member had not treated the 
Lord Advocate very well by introducing 
this Bill, which dealt with only the 
fringe of a great question, which must 
be dealt with as a whole by the Govern- 
ment; and why the Government should 
have permitted this attempt at piecemeal 
legislation he could not understand. This 
was not a new question. It had been 
before Parliament for 14 years, and had 
been dealt with both by the Government 
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of 1868 and the Government of 1880. 
In 1869 a Committee was appointed, and 
sat during three years. The then hon. 
Member for the Ayr Burghs (Mr. Crau- 
furd) was Chairman, and on the Com- 
mittee was the then Lord Advocate, now 
Lord Young; and the Report of that 
Committee was the very reverse of the 
provisions of this Bill affecting the con- 
stitution of Parochial Boards. The Com- 
mittee reported, in 1871, that the pro- 
posed constitution of Parochial Boards 
was not such as to secure any effective 
check against the increased expenditure. 
With reference to the qualifications for a 
seat at the Board, the Report spoke of 
the impropriety of allowing persons to 
sit at the Board of such a class that they 
might be related to paupers, and might 
prefer to cast their relatives on the rate- 
payers rather than maintain them them- 
selves. The present Bill entirely threw 
overboard the principle the Committee 
recommended —that the qualifications 
of owners sitting at Parochial Boards 
should be raised ; that occupiers should 
be qualified to sit at such Boards with- 
out election on receiving qualification as 
proprietors; that all ratepayers who 
were not members of the Parochial Board 
should elect representatives, the number 
to be fixed by the Board of Supervision ; 
and that no one should be elected who 
did not pay poor rates. The hon. Mem- 
ber would, however, admit everyone to 
election whether he paid rates or not. 
The Committee also recommended many 
other things relating to the constitution 
of Parochial Boards in rural parishes, 
and in parishes partly urban and partly 
rural, relating to the audit of the ac- 
counts, poor-houses, the relief of the 
poor, medical relief, the boarding out of 
children, and settlement. These were 
the most important recommendations ; 
but the hon. Member put tliem all aside, 
and sought to deprive large owners of 
property of the power of sitting on 
Parochial Boards, and to place the power 
in the hands of the smallest ratepayers 
—a class, perhaps, bordering on that of 
the pauper. The effect of that would be 
to entirely revolutionize the system of 
management of the poor; and, in fact, 
in every rural parish where there was a 
village, the farmers and owners would 
be outvoted by the inhabitants of the 
village, who were, perhaps, closely von- 
nected with the paupers. Besides the 
inquiry of the Select Committee, which 
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took a vast amount of evidence from all 
parts of Scotland, the late Lord Advo- 
cate (now Lord M‘Laren) introduced a 
Bill, on the back of which also appeared 
the name of the present Lord Advocate, 
who was then Solicitor General for 
Scotland. That Bill was sent to a Select 
Committee, who amended it; but the 
measure was allowed to be dropped 
in consequence of the Lord Advocate’s 
resignation; but Section 4 proposed that 
the Parochial Boards in burghal parishes 
and ‘combinations should consist of 
owners—members being owners of heri- 
tages within the parishes or combina- 
tions of the annual value of not less than 
£300, according to the valuation. That 
£300 was, in the original Bill, £500; 
but he had proposed to reduce it to £300, 
and carried his Amendment by a majo- 
rity of 11 to 2 of the Committee on the 
Bill. In the parishes with which he had 
anything to do, the Committee of Manage- 
ment appointed for the conduct of the 
whole business of the year was gene- 
rally nearly half-and-half ratepayers and 
owners. He had to ask what had hap- 
pened since this question was first intro- 
duced by Lord Advocate M‘Laren that 
such a Bill as this should be brought 
into the House at all? How was it that 
the Lord Advocate had not at once told 
the hon. Member for Glasgow that it 
would meet with the most strenuous 
opposition of the Government ? He must 
be ignorant of the feeling of Scotland if 
he thought the Bill was popular in that 
country. All the Petitions that had been 
presented and all the deputations that 
were in town seemed to be against the 
Bill. He had presented several Peti- 
tions himself; and only to-day he had 
received a telegram from the Chairman 
of the Dumbarton Parochial Board say- 
ing that there was no time to prepare 
Petitions, but that they were against it. 
Why was it that this Bill should be sup- 
ported as it was by the Lord Advocate, 
when it was unlike the -Bill which had 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s name 
on its back in 1881? Had the people 
of Scotland been calling out for such 
a radical change? Had there been a 
single Petition indicating that they were 
discontented with the present manage- 
ment of parochial affairs? Was there 
any single thing indicative of the desire 
of the people of Scotland for this revo- 
lutionary measure ? Not one. But there 
had been since then a great change 
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in the position of the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland. That change had been 
very great, and they were now suffering 
from the effects of a dual Government. 
The Lord Advocate no longer held the 
high independent position of his Prede- 
cessors. Had an independent Member 
ventured to introduce such a Bill when 
Colonsay, Inglis, Moncreiff, or Young 
was Lord Advocate, he would have been 
told at once that he would have the Go- 
vernment’s hearty opposition, and they 
would not have wasted this Wednesday 
in discussing a Bill that was so obnoxious 
to everyone interested in the parochial 
affairs of Scotland. This Bill dealt with 
only a fragment of the questions on 
which the Lord Advocate musf intend to 
legislate very soon. But the Lord Advo- 
cate of to-day was enervated by this 
divided authority. He felt his action 
cramped and crippled. He felt a man 
at his back—an irresponsible Minister of 
high position, of great talent, who looked 
upon every question connected with Scot- 
land through political spectacles, so that 
he was no longer able to act in the inde- 
pendent manner that his Predecessors 
had done. Lord M‘Laren resigned the 
high Office which he held as Lord Advo- 
cate rather than submit himself to this 
humiliating position. It was not the 
interest of Scotland that this dual au- 
thority should exist. The ancient and 
high position of the Lord Advocate 
should either be restored, or a respon- 
sible Minister be re-appointed to conduct 
Scotch Business, and that Minister must 
be a Member of the House of Commons. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he rose to give 
not merely his own opinion, but what 
he thought was the opinion of the part 
of Scotland with which he was con- 
nected. He wished, as far as possible, to 
refrain from any argument. He felt 
that argument was uncalled for and un- 
necessary. No doubt it was difficult for 
any man to purge from himself all feel- 
ing of partizanship ; but, doing so as far 
as possible, he said the feeling in his 
part of the country was that the present 
system of election of Parochial Boards 
and the constitution of those Boards was 
bad and altogether indefensible; that 
the preponderance given to large owners 
made any representation of ordinary rate- 
payers impossible; and that it was the 
consciousness of the latter that they were 
completely swamped that produced the 
apparent indifference to which reference 
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had been made. But when a system 
was so completely bad and untenable 
it was not safe to trust to any appear- 
ance of apathy ; and he believed it would 
be a very easy thing to get up an agita- 
tion that would satisfy the House what 
was the conviction of those entitled to 
judge of the actual merits of the case. 
He thought it was better that they 
should proceed to look at this question 
while they could still do so calmly. His 
own opinion was that no system which 
brought about the results that had been 
described could by any possibility be 
sound. It was more like a farce. From his 
own experience he could assurethe House 
that, in the large burghs and parishes, 
there was not the least apprehension 
that popular election would deteriorate 
Boards; on the contrary, he knew from 
the testimony of those who held office in 
the Parochial Board of Aberdeen, and 
from his own personal experience as a 
former member of that Board, that 
nothing could be more satisfactory 
than the working of such bodies in 
the large parishes. The elected mem- 
bers of the Parochial Board of Aber- 
deen were so elected by the Town 
Council, and there were no more wise 
or economical administrators of the 
funds of the parish than those gentle- 
men, who held no qualification what- 
ever. He knew from experience that 
nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the position of a Parochial Board in a 
large city parish popularly elected ; and 
he could testify that gentlemen of posi- 
tion, so far from shrinking from hold- 
ing office in such circumstances, had 
occupied, and still occupied, positions 
on Parochial Boards. In regard to 
the representation of kirk sessions, he 
thought the recent powerful statement 
of the hon. Member for Glasgow, and 
the fact that it was made amidst the 
silence of Members opposite, must lead 
them to conclude that no argument could 
be adduced in favour of the present ar- 
rangement. While condemning the pre- 
sent system, he was bound to admit that 
the common sentiment on this question 
was that it was one which it would 
be well for the Government to take 
charge of. He should be prepared to 
vote for the second reading, in order to 
show his sense that a change was abso- 
lutely indispensable, and that it would 
be well to have the system placed on a 
proper basis quickly. On the other hand, 
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there were some of the details in regard 
to which he was by no means sure. He 
was not prepared tu admit that the en- 
tire system which prevailed in connec- 
tion with municipal elections ought to be 
slavishly followed in the case of elections 
to such peculiar Boards as those which 
administered the Poor Laws. The pre- 
sent Parochial Boards had besides a 
dangerous power of making distinctions 
between different classes of ratepayers, 
and of fixing accordingly different scales 
of rates on the tenants or owners in 
each class. There was another impor- 
tant question which he thought ought 
to receive attention, and that was that 
Corporations and Trustees ought to have 
some representation in the election of 
Poor Law members for the borough, 
or city, or parish. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would assent to the second 
reading of the Bill, with the view pro- 
bably of then undertaking the charge 
of a measure of a more general kind. 
Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
thought the Bill before the House de- 
served consideration from two very 
different points of view. These were 
the theoretical and practical points of 
view. In the theoretical aspect it might 
be considered as a demonstration in 
favour of the principle of representation 
in the administration of local affairs. In 
the practical aspect it involved very large 
and considerable changes in the present 
system, and must be judged by its effect 
on existing circumstances—whether its 
tendency would be to promote greater 
efficiency or greater economy, and, if so, 
to be ranked as a real reform, or whe- 
ther it would be simply a disturbing in- 
fluence, without the compensating advan- 
tages that rendered a real improvement 
both necessary and desirable. With 
regard to its theoretical aspect, no Mem- 
ber could be more in favour than he was 
of every development of local govern- 
ment. Local government had not only 
inherent merits; but, at the present day, 
it was of the greatest importance that the 
largest possible body of people should 
be trained to feel interested in public 
matters, in order that when important 
questions came before them they might 
be able to look at them in a sensible 
and practical way. He went further, 
and said that, under the circumstances in 
which they were, considering the growth 
of population with which they had to 
deal, the method of representation was 
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the only practical way by which popular 
interest could be manifested in. public 
affairs. It was the only sound, sen- 
sible, and statesmanlike method. But 
that made it of all the more importance 
that they should have a clear perception 
of what representation was and what it 
aimed at, because if they had only vague 
and indistinct ideas of representation, 
centred chiefly in the word and not in 
the thing, an article of sound political 
faith might become a mere matter of 
political superstition. After all, they 
must remember that representation was 
only the shadow of a substance, the 
reflex of a reality. At its best it was 
but an imperfect and indirect way of 
attaining that direct and personal inter- 
vention in common affairs which was 
the right and the duty of every member 
of acommunity. The question they had 
to consider was, whether the proposed 
scheme of representation was really more 
representative than the scheme at present 
in operation ; and they were called on 
to decide between two systems, both of 
which were representative, and determine 
which was the best. If the system laid 
before the House was really and truly 
a perfectly representative institution, it 
should represent all the interests con- 
cerned. If, on the other hand, it failed 
to represent any of these interests, or if 
it inadequately represented them, then, 
in so much as it failed, it was open to 
the objection of want of perfection. To 
apply these observations to the par- 
ticular case before the House, he might 
remind them that they were not here 
dealing with the case of representation 
as regarded Parochial Boards for the 
first time. They had already a princi- 
ple of representation which had been in 
operation for a considerable period— 
long enough to give experience of it. 
They were presented now with another 
system of representation ; and the prac- 
tical question was, not whether they 
were to recommend representation ab- 
stractly, but whether the system of 
representation in the Bill would be better 
in its practical results than the system 
at present in use. He need not enter 
into details as to the present system, as 
all Seotch Members were acquainted 
withit. But he would say this—that one 
test of its efficiency or non-efficiency was 
to be found in the feeling which was en- 
tertained by the public as to its practical 
results. The hon. Member for Aberdeen 
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(Mr. Webster) said that in his district 
there was a strong feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion. Well, they had not had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing that from any other 
source. But Scotch Members knew very 
well that if any measure affected the 
people of Scotland, either for good or for 
evil, they would not remain silent. If 
there had been any strong feeling against 
the present system the bag at the Table 
would have been full of Petitions in 
favour of the Bill. But any feeling 
that had been manifested by Petition 
seemed to be adverse to the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend rather than 
otherwise. In a matter of this kind 
the people generally were anxious that 
all the modifications and alterations 
which the experience of nearly 40 years 
showed to be necessary should be intro- 
duced into the Poor Law administration. 
They would be glad to look on any pro- 
posal which would have this effect in a 
most favourable spirit; but he ventured 
to hope that the Government would not 
consent to the second reading of this 
Bill, because, by so doing, they would 
assent to the principle of the measure, 
and it was not a principle of representa- 
tion as opposed to any other principle, 
but of a particular system of representa- 
tion, the practical effect of which was 
stillinthedark. Many ofthe provisions 
of the Bill were practically unworkable, 
and many interests would he left abso- 
lutely unrepresented. He hoped, while 
not assenting to the Bill, the Lord Advo- 
cate would be prepared, when the proper 
time came, to introduce a measure em- 
bodying the reforms which they all re- 
garded as necessary in the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law system in Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN said, that the evils 
complained of by the hon. Member who 
introduced the Bill were certainly very 
great, and his surprise was that they 
had not been remedied before now, see- 
ing that a Commission reported on the 
question about 12 yearsago. It might 
be stated that the evils were three—first, 
that the ratepayers were not adequately 
represented at the Parochial Boards ; 
secondly, that the kirk session and the 
ministers ought not to have seats as ex 
officio members; and, thirdly, that man- 
dates were improperly used. 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, at the time he 
was interrupted he was referring to the 
statements that were made as to the in- 
adequate representation of the ratepayers 
upon the Parochial Boards; and he 
might remind the House that several 
Bills had been introduced into Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of giving a more 
adequate representation, but those Bills 
had never met with any success. In 
1881, however, a Bill was introduced 
into the House, which was endorsed by 
the Lord Advocate of the day and the 
Solicitor General, now the present Lord 
Advocate; so that the Bill had the ap- 
proval of the Government. That being 
the case, he could not conceive for one 
instant that the Government, which was 
pledged at that time as to the constitu- 
tion of the Boards, would give their 
consent to the present Bill, which pro- 
vided for a revolutionary system alto- 
gether, and he could not believe that his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Lord 
Advocate would rise and say that he 
would vote for the second reading of 
the Bill. So far as he was concerned, 
however, he thanked his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
for having introduced the Bill, and he 
took this opportunity of making a pro- 
test against the present system. He 
hoped that the result of the introduction 
of this Bill would be to induce the Go- 
vernment to thoroughly take up the ques- 
tion and bring in a Bill next year that 
would remove the anomalies still exist- 
ing. The hon. Member for Glasgow asked 
several times what had become of the 
funds of the kirk sessions who were 
represented on the Boards by the ex 
officio members. He could explain that 
what was done at the Board with which 
he was connected was to pass a resolu- 
tion recommending the kirk session col- 
lection to be given to the minister of the 
parish, and distributed to those poor 
peopie who were not indoor. That had 
been regularly done, and the money had 
been used for sick people who were not 
indoor. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the hon. Mem- 
ber had misapprehended what he said, 
which was that the church collections 
had been, by the Act of 1845, given over 
to the kirk session. What he wished to 
know about was, what had become of 
the mortifications and other funds ad- 
ministered by kirk sessions as trustees 
for the poor ? 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he was under 
the impression that the hon. Member 
had asked that question. However, he 
was at a loss to know why his hon. 
Friend had introduced this Bill, because 
in Scotland they heard nothing about 
the objections to the Parochial Boards ; 
on the contrary, they found that there 
was such indifference among the electoral 
members that it was difficult to geta 
sufficient number of the ratepayers to 
elect representatives, and if this Bill 
were passed he failed to see how it bet- 
tered that position. His principal object 
in rising was to draw the attention of 
the Lord Advocate to the fact that he 
was already pledged, and through him 
the Government, to a different principle 
of constitution from that contained in 
this Bill; therefore, he would ask his 
hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow to 
withdraw the Bill and not press it toa 
division, becauso, by pressing it to a 
division, he might place the Govern- 
ment in some embarrassment, seeing 
they were pledged to bring forward a 
Bill on Local Government; and this ques- 
tion would be treated,amongst others, he 
had no doubt, in that measure. It would 
be as well, instead of tying the hands of 
the Government by getting them to give 
their consent to the principle of this 
Bill, to leave them free, both as regards 
the constitution of these Boards, and of 
any other Boards which might be con- 
nected with local government. While 
he protested against the existing system, 
he could not vote for the Bill as it was 
at present, because he heartily disap- 
proved of the principle. 

Mr. PRESTON BRUCE said, he did 
not see how a Bill which proposed to put 
the administration of Poor Law affairs 
in Scotland in the hands of a strictly 
representative body, similar to that 
which now managed their educational 
affairs, could be properly described as 
revolutionary. He had heard with much 
pleasure the remarks of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Cochran-Patrick), who 
spoke of the great importance of deve- 
loping local government in Scotland, and 
who also said that the representative 
system was the only sound and safe 
system which they could adopt. It was 
because he found these principles in the 
measure before the House that he was 
prepared to vote for the second reading 
of the Bill. He could not admit that it 
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was no dissatisfaction in Scotland with 
regard to the present constitution of 
Parochial Boards. Complaints on the 
subject had frequently been brought to 
his notice, both in connection with 
the position of kirk sessions on these 
Boards and with respect to the limited 
number of elected members. In voting 
for the second reading he merely de- 
clared himself in favour of the substitu- 
tion fur the present Parochial Board of 
one that should be representative. He 
should leave himself free to consider 
afterwards many important matters of 
detail in carrying out that principle. 
There was one subject connected with 
the amendment of their Poor Law ad- 
ministration which had not yet been 
mentioned, and upon which he should 
like to say a word; and that was whether, 
when they came to institute a new sys- 
tem, they ought not to consider the 
question of the present areas of parishes. 
There was a most extraordinary diversity 
in the present areas, whether they re- 
garded it as a question of acres or a 
question of population. He found that 
the smallest parish in Scotland extended 
to 11 acres, and the largest to 182,000 
acres. He believed the difference in 
gemma was almost as remarkable. 

e knew that in his own county (Fife- 
shire) the largest parish had a popula- 
tion of 26,000, while the smallest had a 
population of 140. It was worth while 
considering whether it would be possible 
to institute a satisfactory representative 
Board in these very small parishes. He 
thought, in instituting a representative 
Board, that they ought to take an area 
sufficient to secure a sufficient number 
of men likely to be able to conduct the 
Poor Law affairs without too much in- 
fluence being given to petty and personal 
considerations. Again, he would not 
attempt to enter into the large ques- 
tion of plural voting, further than to 
say that he viewed with some suspicion 
and dislike the proposal to continue 
that system. In conclusion, he said he 
hoped that the Government would be 
prepared to show, by consenting to the 
second reading of this Bill, their desire 
to institute in Scotland a properly or- 
ganized representative Board for the 
management of parochial affairs. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
very great pleasure in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill, which ,he 
thought a step in the right direction. 
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It did not propose to deal with all the 
anomalies or defects in the Poor Law 
system in Scotland ; but it proposed to 
remedy, upon a sound principle, the pre- 
sent constitution of Parochial Boards. 
They had heard a great deal as to the 
feeling of the people of Scotland with 
regard to the present system. He was 
able to say, from his own experience, 
that there was a very considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent constitution of Parochial Boards in 
the rural districts. The practical effect 
of the present system was to place, sub- 
ject to certain limits, the administration 
of the Board’s funds in the hands of the 
parish minister; and the fact of the 
minister of the Established Church 
having the practical control of the funds 
was a source of great jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction amongst ratepayers. It would 
be a very great advantage to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland if the present 
system were abolished, for its abolition 
would remove, not only one of the great 
sources of jealousy among the various 
sects, but also one of the great argu- 
ments against Disestablishment. In this 
view he should have hoped that the Bill 
now before the House would have been 
supported by hon. Members opposite. 
The Chairmen of the Parochial Boards 
in Scotland were generally ministers of 
the Established Church, who did not 
contribute a farthing to the Poor Law 
funds. How could such a Chairman be 
acceptable to the ratepayers, and how 
was it possible that the funds could be 
administered so economically as they 
would be if under the immediate con- 
trol of the ratepayers? He hoped the 
Government would introduce a Bill 
dealing with the question of County 
Government upon a broad basis. It 
might be an open question whether, 
under the new system proposed in this 
Bill, there should not be an equal num- 
ber of representatives of proprietors, 
and an equal number of representatives 
of occupiers. This system had been par- 
tially introduced in the administration 
of the roads in Scotland, and so far it 
had worked satisfactorily, and there 
might be a good deal to say for such a 
proposition if occupiers were to pay one- 
half of the rates and the owners the 
other. It had, however, to be admitted 
that the system of raising funds for edu- 
cation in Scotland had also worked very 
satisfactorily, and he did not understand 
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that there was any reason for being 
alarmed at the proposals of this Bill, 
since school boards in Scotland were 
elected by similar constituencies, and 
had the control and administration of 
probably as large an amount of funds as 
the Parochial Boards. He admitted 
that the present Bill was capable of im- 
provement in Committee ; and, in voting 
for the second reading of the Bill, he 
voted for the principle that the adminis- 
tration of the funds should be in the 
hands of those who contributed them, 
and that those who had the administra- 
tion of the funds should be popularly 
elected. He hoped the Government, if 
they were not prepared to deal with the 
question of County Government, with 
regard to which it had held out hopes 
to them for two or three Sessions past, 
would support the second reading of this 
Bill, not with the prospect of its being 
passed into law, but in order to indicate 
the approval by the Government of the 
principle therein embodied. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
it was with regret that he differed from 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) ; but he was compelled to dis- 
agree with him upon this occasion. The 
hon. Member was more conversant with 
the working of the urban parishes than 
with the rural ones; but he (Sir Alex- 
ander Gordon) found that out of 1,200 
parishes in Scotland there were only 12 
burghal and combination parishes—at 
least, there was only that number in 1871 
—all the rest being rural parishes. Con- 
sequently, the Bill chiefly dealt with 
the enormous number of rural parishes, 
and not with the urban parishes. The 
hon. Member also referred to the non- 
assessed parishes, and he found there 
were 63 of those, and there were only 13 
which had a population over 1,000. The 
Bill provided a graduated scale of re- 
presentation according to the amount of 
population. The lowest scale was a 
population of 5,000, which was to have 
a representation of six members; but 
the Bill made no special provision for the 
large number of parishes with popula- 
tions under 5,000—many of them were, 
in fact, under 200—and that appeared to 
him a serious defect in the Bill, and was 
one of the reasons why he could not 
support it. Out of the 1,200 parishes 
he also found there were only 119 with 
a population of over 5,000; therefore 
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reference to these 119 parishes out of the 
1,200 that Scotland was divided into. 
On that point, therefore, the Bill required 
further amplification. Then, again, the 
tendency of the Bill would be to enable 
ratepayers not only to assess them- 
selves, but to assess others, and the pro- 
vision with respect to that was not ade- 
quately made by the Bill. Another thing 
that was important to notice in consider- 
ing this question was the absence of 
Petitions, or rather the small number of 
them ; and all the communications he 
had received frum his part of the 
country, which was a large agricultural 
county, were against the Bill. In Scot- 
land they had an Institution called the 
Convention of Royal Burghs, which was 
a very ancient Institution, of some 500 
years’ standing, and that represented 
the most Liberal feelings of the country. 
All their tendencies and actions were in 
favour of the most advanced views on 
political questions ; and they, he found, 
had not been able to petition in favour 
of this Bill, but had petitioned in favour 
of extensive alterations. This should be 
borne in mind by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment before they thought of adopt- 
ing this Bill as it now stood. The Bill 
certainly contained principles of great 
value; and he believed there was no 
difference of opinion on either side with 
regard to kirk session members of Pa- 
rochial Boards. [‘‘No, no!”] Oneor 
two might object; but, speaking from 
some knowledge upon the matter, and 
of the ministers of the Church of Scot- 
land, he knew they were not in favour 
of being exempted from the payment of 
rates. With regard to the division of 
parishes, that was a subject on which 
they should proceed cautiously. He had 
himself gone into it a good deal, and it 
was far more difficult to settle than those 
who had not studied it might be aware 
of. Indeed, it was a question which 
might require to be dealt with in a Bill 
by itself. If the hon. Member for Fife- 
shire (Mr. Preston Bruce) could tell 
him the origin of parishes he should be 
very much obliged to him. He agreed 
entirely with what had been said by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow in regard to 
mandatories, because that was a subject 
which required change; but he could 
not, on the other hand, approve of 
the sweeping clause which proposed to 
place rural parishes on the same foot- 
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asmuch as what might be applicable to 
cities was not at all applicable to rural 
parishes. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he hoped the 
Government would agree to the second 
reading of the Bill—not that it should 
commit itself to all the details, but that 
it should accept the principle of the 
Bill. There had been a certain amount 
of doubt as to what the principle of the 
Bill really was. The hon. Member for 
North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) 
had dealt with that subject, and had 
laid down a certain theory of represen- 
tation. He would not go into that; but 
what seemed to him the principle of the 
Bill, and why he supported it, was that 
it was simply an extension of the repre- 
sentative principle to the Parochial 
Boards of Scotland—the extension of the 
same principle that they had applied to 
school boards and other local boards in 
Scotland. The hon. and gallant Member 
for East Aberdeenshire (Sir Alexander 
Gordon) had objected to the intention to 
create small Boards where the population 
was sparse. That was no innovation. Un- 
der the present Education Act thenumber 
of members of Boards for the small rural 
districts was five. The smallest Parochial 
Board contemplated by this Bill was six. 
There was official evidence bearing on 
the demand for reform which had not 
yet been referred to. It was the Report 
of a Select Committee appointed to in- 
quire into the mode of election of Poor 
Law Guardians in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and was presented in 1878. 
Only two Scotch Members were on that 
Committee; but the Report regarding 
Scotland was strongly in favour of re- 
form. The Report contained this state- 
ment, that dissatisfaction with the pre- 
sent system was expressed by all the 
witnesses, with one exception. There 
was a consensus of opinion to the effect 
that both the mode of election and the 
constitution of Parochial Boards required 
alteration, particularly as respected the 
representation. He should certainly 
support the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
and hoped the Government would agree 
to the second reading of the Bill, on the 
ground that they would thereby give 
their consent to the principle of the de- 
sirableness of a large extension of the 
representative element on the Parochial 
Boards. 

Mr. ©. 8. PARKER said, it was evi- 
dent from the debate that there was con- 
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siderable diversity of opinion as to the 
merits of the Bill. Even his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
and his hon. Friend the Member for 
Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), whose 
names were on the back of the Bill, 
were willing to drop some of its clauses 
—especially those of a disfranchising 
character. Indeed, an important body in 
the constituency of the hon. Member for 
Glasgow—the Glasgow Landlords’ As- 
sociation—had made strong objection to 
the wayin which, intheir burghal parish, 
they would be disfranchised. But he 
would not now dwell on clauses. What 
they ought now to consider was the 
principle to which they would be. com- 
mitted by the second reading. The hon. 
Member who had just spoken had said 
that the purpose of the Bill was to 
apply to the government of parishes in 
the elections of Parochial Boards the 
representative principle in the same way 
as in electing school boards. That 
could not be said exactly; but the 
Bill, as actually drawn, did propose to 
place the representation exactly on the 
same footing as in municipal elections. 
Now, if the Government were disposed to 
assent to the second reading of the Bill, 
he hoped they would not do so in the 
narrow sense of assimilating the elections 
precisely to those either of school boards 
or of Town Councils. There was a system 
of representation already existing for 
Parochial Boards; and before they parted 
with it they ought to consider carefully 
whether the new proposal would pro- 
vide for all the interests at stake. The 
hon. Member for North Ayrshire (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) touched the central 
principle of the Bill when he said 
they were all agreed that represen- 
tation was necessary. But there was 
representation and representation. In 
common with many hon. Members, he 
was in this position, that he did not like 
the existing representation, nor did he 
like the proposed representation. The 
representation of kirk sessions was given 
up by most hon. Members, and he was 
sure the feeling of the House was in 
favour of restricting the use of mandates. 
If the hon. Member for North Ayrshire 
had happened to be in the House in the 
earlier part of the day he would have 
heard that among his own constituents 
at Largs was, perhaps, the most extra- 
ordinary case that had been quoted in 
regard to mandates. These points were 
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universally given up; but he did not 
think the Scotch Members generally 
would be disposed to go so far as to as- 
similate the Parochial Board elections 
with those of the School Boards on the 
one hand, or with those of Town Councils 
on the other. The interests involved 
were somewhat different. Hitherto the 
principle had been admitted that there 
should be representation of all who 
paid largely towards the rates, and he 
thought they would not be disposed to 
throw away entirely the old principle of 
regard to to the interests of property. 
The course he proposed to take was 
this. Ifthere could be a clear under- 
standing that the second reading com- 
mitted the House only to the principle 
that the representation should be much 
improved and enlarged, he should vote 
for it; but not if it was understood that 
this Bill, differing as it did from the 
Bill brought in by the late and by the 
present Lord Advocate, in any way 
superseded that Bill. The two Bills 
should stand equally for consideration. 
Probably, this Bill would not make 
further progress. In that case the Go- 
vernment might consider it at leisure 
together with their own former Bill, 
and with the general question of local 
government in Scotland. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): Sir, I should be very glad if 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) saw his way, after the 
discussion which has taken place, to 
rest satisfied without pressing the Bill 
to a division. I think, on the whole, 
the discussion has been eminently satis- 
factory. I may, however, venture one 
exception to that remark. The hon. 
Member for Dumbartonshire (Mr. Orr- 
Ewing), while charging that there had 
been certain inaccuracies of avery trifling 
character in some of the statements of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, went out 
of his way to be guilty of a much larger 
and much graver inaccuracy than almost 
any, I think, I have heard given utter- 
ance to in this House. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Dumbartonshire, for some reason 
best known to himself, made what I 
cannot regard in any other light than 
an attack upon my Colleagues and my- 
self, and I am quite willing to leave to 
the judgment of this House whether 
that attack was merited or not. He 
seemed to suggest—almost to say—that 
in some manner or other I was hampered 
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or impeded by the action of my Ool- 
leagues in performing the duties of my 
Office—a suggestion which I need not 
say in this House is absolutely and en- 
tirely without foundation. [‘‘ Cheers.’”] 
After the way in which that statement is 
received I need make no further allusion 
to that topic. The one main reason why 
I venture to suggest to my hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow that he should 
not press the Bill further is that the 
whole subject of local government has 
been and is under the careful con- 
sideration of the Government, and un- 
doubtedly the administration of the Poor 
Law is an important branch of that great 
subject. Therefore, it is and will be 
the duty of the Government to consider 
that matter, and to deal with it, whe- 
ther in the same measure which they 
propose to submit when the opportunity 
offers or in a separate measure, will be 
a question afterwards to be determined. 
But I think it has been admitted on all 
sides of the House in the course of this 
discussion that the present condition of 
the Poor Law relative to the constitution 
of Parochial Boards in Scotland is very 
far from being satisfactory. I think 
there is what I may call a consensus of 
opinion upon that matter, and the dis- 
cussion has been by no means thrown 
away if it has brought that fact more 
prominently before the minds of those 
who ought to have been aware of it 
before, or who may have allowed it to 
fall to a certain extent out of notice. 
There seems to be no doubt at all that 
certain parts of the constitution of Paro- 
chial Boards are scarcely defended, and, 
I might add, are scarcely defensible, 
and the point in this Bill most deserving 
the recognition of the House is that it 
proceeds upon the view that there ought, 
at all events, to be a very much larger 
introduction of the elective or repre- 
sentative element into these Boards than 
has hitherto existed in them. That, I 
think, was very well put by some hon. 
Members, who accept that as the lead- 
ing principle of the Bill. Undoubtedly 
itis. There is a good deal in the ma- 
chinery of the Bill to which I should 
certainly find it very difficult to assent ; 
and I may add, moreover, that I do not 
think it would be wise to commit our- 
selves at all to the idea—at all events, 
finally—that there should not be any 
other element at those Boards than that 
to which the sole prominence is given in 
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this Bill. Reference has been made to 
a Bill introduced two years ago, and to 
the Report of a Select Committee on 
that Bill, and in the very few remarks 
I shall offer on this Bill I should desire 
that it be distinctly understood that the 
Government would hold themselves ab- 
solutely and entirely free to consider in 
the future, as they have in the past, in 
what way and to what extent property 
should be represented on those Boards. 
The one mode of effecting that object 
suggested in the last Bill and in the 
Report of the Select Committee was by 
giving direct representation, if I may 
so call it, by actual seats on the Boards 
to persons possessing a certain amount 
of property. Another mode, suggested 
sometimes, has been to allow proprietors 
distinguished from tenant ratepayers to 
elect certain members. These and other 
suggestions have been made, and they 
are all well deserving of careful con- 
sideration. I think it would be un- 
fortunate if anything that passed to- 
day would prejudice the full and fair 
consideration of these questions. But 
what appears to me to be the main value 
of the discussion which has been initi- 
ated by the hon. Member for Glasgow 
is that it has elicited a very large—I 
think I might say unanimous—opinion 
in favour of obtaining an exclusive, or, 
at all events, a very much amplified, 
presence of the elective element. That 
is certainly quite in accordance with the 
whole current of idea at this time; but 
I venture to suggest to my hon. Friend 
that the particular mode in which that 
ought to be carried out will deserve 
further and fuller consideration. I 
would further venture to put it to him 
and to the House whether it would, on 
the whole, be better that he should not 
proceed further with the Bill in con- 
sideration that the Government might 
deal with it in the manner I have indi- 
cated, either as part of a general measure 
of local government, or by way of a 
separate enactment dealing, not only 
with the constitution of Parochial 
Boards, but with a variety of other 
matters connected with the Poor Law 
which undoubtedly stand in need of 
amendment. I submit to my hon. Friend 
that that would be a wise course to fol- 
low in this case; but, at the same time, 
if the hon. Member should press the Bill 
toa division, [should not, having distinctly 
stated that we recognize in the Bill as 
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the principle that mainly underlies it, a 
fuller and ampler infusion of the repre- 
sentative element, be disposed to resist 
the second reading, although I should 
very strongly counsel him not to press 
the second reading. At the same time, 
I couple with that non-resistance a very 
distinct and explicit reiteration of what 
I have already said—that the Govern- 
ment and those Members who may think 
fit to take a like course should not be 
precluded from considering all those 
other questions touching the constitution 
of the Boards which have been largely 
referred to to-day, and, in particular, 
the question whether there should not 
be some direct or indirect representation 
of property as distinguished from occu- 
pancy on the Boards. There was a part 
of my hon. Friend’s speech in which he 
raised a question, which I rather think 
is a somewhat vexed one, as to the true 
nature of the Poor Law rate. I know it 
has been a controverted question whe- 
ther that is a personal tax or whether 
itis a tax upon property. That, after 
all, I daresay, resolves itself very much 
into the question whether ycu put it to 
a man that he is to pay a particular 
amount for his means of subsistence, or 
whether you put it to him to say—‘“‘ Be- 
cause you own a particular piece of 
heritable property you must pay.”’ That, 
in substance, is a tax; but I merely 
wish to put in a caveat that, though it 
has been referred to by my hon. Friend 
as a personal tax, I rather think for the 
purposes of discussion that it may bea 
tax upon property. As the matter in 
all its bearings has been so fully gone 
into on all sides, I think it would be su- 
perfluous for me to go into them again, 
or to repeat any of those criticisms 
which I think might very justly be 
made against the Bill. But eliminating 
from those particulars the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill, I should not, as I have 
said, be prepared to resist its second 
reading, although I should once more 
appeal to my hon. Friend whether, in 
the whole circumstances, he should press 
the matter to a division. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, that the 
Lord Advocate, in one part of his 
speech, had urged the withdrawal of 
the Bill, and in another, while stating 
that if the hon. Member for Glasgow 
pressed the Bill to a division he would not 
resist the second reading, guarded him- 
self by saying that he would not be 
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bound by the effect of the vote. He 
(Mr. Dalrymple) had been very much 
reminded of old times by this debate. 
He remembered the Parliament of 1868, 
when, as now, a few Scotch Represen- 
tatives sat on that side of the House, 
and a great many on the other. Bills 
used to be introduced on the other side. 
There were sometimes the greatest diffe- 
rences of opinion on the other side, and 
they waited with the greatest interest to 
hear the opinion of the Government of 
the day. He remembered when Lord 
Young was Lord Advocate, if he dis- 
approved of a Bill—if he thought the 
propositions mischievous—he said that 
he disapproved of it, and he opposed the 
Bill. But that was not the principle 
nowadays. The principle was now to 
say—‘‘I do not approve of your Bill, 
but I shall not resist the second reading, 
and yet I must not be bound by the vote 
which I give.” He had with some as- 
tonishment observed that hardly any 
speech had been made in favour of the 
Lill. With the exception of the speech 
by the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron) and the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), whose 
names appeared on the back of the Bill, 
there had not been an out-and-out speech 
in favour of the Bill. He had heard with 
much interestthe speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Fife (Mr. Preston Bruce), who 
had addressed himself to the extension 
of the representative system of Parochial 
Boards; but his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Ayrshire (Mr. Cochran- 
Patrick) had also spoken from the Con- 
servative side in favour of this extension. 
But then the hon. Member for Fife 
dwelt upon everything except the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Aberdeen (Mr. 
Webster) spoke strongly in favour of the 
extension of the representative system, 
but also informed them that the present 
system worked admirably at Aberdeen. 
It had been an interesting discussion in 
regard to everything but the Bill. He 
observed that when the feeling of Scot- 
land was alluded to it was in reference 
to a change from the ‘present system, 
but never in favour of the present Bill. 
He had not seen any representation 
made in favour of the Bill. All the 
communications they had received—and 
they had received many — had been 
against the Billi; but there was a feel- 
ing in favour of a change in the present 
system, and that nobody denied. He 
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had observed that, when it was conve- 
nient, the greatest possible importance 
was attached to deputations, and still 
greater importance to Petitions; but, on 
the present occasion, as there had neither 
been deputations nor Petitions in favour 
of the Bill, there had been a great deal 
of sneering at both. There had been no 
Petition from the Convention of Royal 
Burghs, whose decisions were occasion- 
ally deemed of such importance as to 
be spoken of with bated breath. The 
= atta was against the present 
Sill. 

Dr. CAMERON said, the Convention 
sitting in Glasgow had passed a resolu- 
tion directly in favour of the Bill with- 
out any objection. If there was a Peti- 
tion, it must have been drafted by some 
Committee, and not by the Convention. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he stood 
corrected; but the hon. and gallant 
Member for East Aberdeenshire (Sir 
Alexander Gordon) asserted that he had 
received a Petition from the Convention 
against the Bill. 

Str ALEXANDER GORDON ex- 
plained that he had not received a 
Petition, but that a Petition was on its 
way asking for extensive alterations of 
the Bill. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE said, he withdrew 
what he had said, except that when the 
Convention was in favour of a measure 
a great deal was made of that opinion. 
The general feeling in the country and 
the House was in favour of the exten- 
sion of the representative principle, and 
he had only heard one speech against 
it. Wonder had been expressed why 
those who were favourable to the Church 
of Scotland in this House did not wish 
the removal of the privileges of the 
Church in reference to these Boards. 
He was not aware that anybody had 
mentioned the privileges of the Church 
of Scotland as particularly desirable, or 
had expressed a desire that they should 
he maintained. He confessed he should 
be very far from objecting to the re- 
moval of these special privileges, and, 
as a warm friend of the Church of Scot- 
land, he could only say that that was 
his opinion. He must put in a word of 
caveat in regard to what had been said 
as to Kirk Sessions, as if theirs was a 
sort of tyrannical influence which was 
prejudicial to the districts in which they 
worked. In regard to Kirk Sessions, 
after all, they were ratepayers, and 
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would represent the feeling of the rate- 
paying people in the district. He must 
refer to what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) as 
to jugglery and jobbery. He called 
everything he did not understand 
juggling, and everything he did not see 
jobbery ; but it did not appear that all 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow 
failed to understand or was not per- 
mitted to see was necessarily michievous, 
and certainly the allegation was new 
that there was any misappropriation of 
public funds by Parochial Boards. In 
concluding, he returned to the point at 
which he began. He thought it a most 
unfortunate thing, in a Parliamentary 
sense, that, after a discussion of conside- 
rable length and interest, which had 
brought out a great variety of opinion, 
in which there had been so very little 
defence of the Bill before the House, 
Her Majesty's Government should not 
stand to their guns and say this— 
‘‘ We are in favour of a change in refer- 
ence to the Parochial Boards, and are 


{COMMONS} 





prepared to deal with the question; but! 
we do not approve of the measure now | 
before the House, and we consider that 
in affirming a wrong principle in this 
Bill we should be misleading the House. 
We, therefore, should oppose the Bill.” 
He ventured to think that if they did} 
this no one would misunderstand the 
action of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Only last night Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had resisted a proposal on the 
ground that they were going to deal 
hereafter with a larger question which 
would include the smaller; but to-day, 
when they were considering a question 
in exactly the same position, they were 
going to vote for the proposal. 

Mr. BOLTON said, he agreed with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
that no one was opposed to an extension 
of the elective principle; but he would 
urge the hon. Member to withdraw the 
Bill, for while that Bill would remove a 
few anomalies, it would create a greater 
number. The Bill would actually dis- 
franchise the ratepayers who paid the 
largest proportion of the rates. If the 
hon. Member (Dr. Cameron) would 
withdraw the Bill, he would, by the dis- 
cussion, have done great service to 
Scotland, and would thereby promote the 
object he had in view. It was news to 
him to hear that the Parochial Boards 
were ruled by the Established Church 
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ministers. He had known of a minister 
of the Church being a member or a 
chairman of a Parochial Board, but that 
was the exception, and certainly not 
the rule. He repeated his appeal to 
the hon. Member for Glasgow to rest 
satisfied with the discussion, and not go 
to a division. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that to hear 
the speech of the hon. Member for Bute 
(Mr. Dalrymple), one would suppose that 
the Government had taken an unusual 
course in assenting to the second reading 
while objecting to many of the details. 
On the contrary, it was the most usual 
course. It was exactly what Lord 
Young, amongst others, used to do. 
He himself had passed Bills in this way. 
Lord Young agreed to the second read- 
ing, trusting to have modifications and 
alterations introduced in Committee, 
and he usually took care to have them 
introduced. Instead, therefore, of the 
present course being unusual, it was 
something very usual for the Govern- 
ment, if they approved of the main 
principle, to vote for the second read- 
ing. Even the hon. Member for Bute 
himself was to some extent committed 
to the principle of the Bill, and there- 
fore he also fought to vote for the second 
reading. The principle of the Bill had 
been very clearly stated, and the scandal 
of the present system was so great, and 
it had been condemned so often, that he 
was not going to say one word about it, 
but would simply recommend his hon. 
Friend to take a division, and so let it 
be seen who were in favour of a real 
representative system and who. were 
not. 


Question put. 


The House diwided:—Ayes 107; 
Noes 103: Majority 4.—(Div. List, 
No. 63.) 


Main Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 91 ; 
Noes 83: Majority 8. — (Div. List, 
No. 64.) 


Viscount FOLKESTONE rose to 
Order. He was down stairs when the 
Bell was rung for the second division. 
The Bell was only rung once, and when 
he got up into the Lobby he found the 
door closed. He, and a whole number 
of hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, were then locked out. He un- 
derstood that the Division Bell should 
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be rung four distinct times, and in con- 
sequence of the Bell only being rung 
once a great number of Members were 
prevented from attending the division. 
He wished to know whether, under the 
circumstances, the division could stand ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have no autho- 
rity to set aside the division, and it 
must stand. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


PARTNERSHIPS BILL.—[Bitt 40.] 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon, Mr. Gregory, Mr. Barran, 
Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. Norwood.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. Senseant SIMON, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was a measure to consolidate the 
Law of Partnership. When it was first 
introduced it was intended to deal with 
the two other questions—the registra- 
tion of firms, and with limited part- 
nerships—but the Select Committee to 
whom the Bill was referred struck out 
these two portions of the Bill; and it 
was now introduced in a form simply to 
consolidate the present law. That being 
the case, it need not be discussed at 
length now, particularly as he would 
propose to refer it to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade, or to another Select 
Committee. 

Mr. T. C. BARING said, the Grand 
Committee had as much work before it 
as it could get through this Session. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS [SALARIES AND 
EXPENSES ]. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of the Salaries of any Officials who 
may be appointed, and of Expenses which may 
be incurred under the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session to amend and consolidate 
the Law relating to Patents for Inventions, 
Trade Marks, and Registration of Designs. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


{Aprit 19, 1883} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 19th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvnuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders Confirma- 
tion * (33); Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act (1882) (Audience of Solicitors) * (34) ; 
on Loans (Ireland) Acts Amendment * 

). 

Second Reading—Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (Extension of Time)* (28); 
Land Drainage Provisional Order * (26). 

Committee—Medical Act Amendment (16-36). 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL, 
(The Lord President.) 
(no. 16.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Title to registry). 

Viscount POWERSCOURT moved, 
in page 1, line 16, after (‘‘ appointed 
day ’’) leave out to the end of the clause, 
and insert— 


(“1. The medical registrar shall not register 
a person in the medical register unless he or she 
has obtained the diploma of one or more of the 
medical authorities for one part of the United 
Kingdom after having obtained, through a 
medical board constituted under this Act, a 
certificate that such person has proved his or 
her competency, by examination, to be qualified 
under this Act to practice medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery. 

2. Each person who has obtained a quali- 
fying certificate under this Act shall, before 
registration, be attached to one at least of the 
medical authorities for that part of the United 
Kingdom in. which he or she has obtained such 
certificate, by obtaining from such authority a 
medical diploma (whether degree, membership, 
associateship, or other), subject nevertheless to 
this qualification, that if, on application by any 
such person to any of the medical corporations 
for the said part of the United Kingdom, the 
corporation refuse to attach him or her to such 
corporation by granting him or her some medi- 
cal diploma, or demand a fee for so attaching 
him or her, or otherwise fail so to attach him or 
her within one month after such application, 
the applicant shall be entitled to be registered 
in the medical register without being attached 
to any medical authority. 

3. Nothing in this section shall oblige a medi- 
cal corporation to attach a person to such corpo- 
ration by granting him or her a diploma for the 
purpose; and a person shall not by reason only 
of being attached to a medical corporation for 
the purpose of registration be entitled, except 
so far as the corporation in their discretion 
otherwise provide, to any share in the govern- 
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ment, managenicnt, or proceedings of that cor- 
poration, or to any rights or privileges in con- 
nexion with that corporation. 

4. A medical authority, without prejudice to 
any other power vested in them, may from titne 
to time, by a statute or byelaw made with the 
approval of the Privy Council, constitute a new 
medical diploma, to be granted by them for the 
purpose of attaching to such authority, with a 
view to registration, persons who have obtained 
qualifying certificates under this Act; but if 
any such new medical diploma is constituted by 
a medical authority for the said purpose, that 
diploma shall be the only diploma granted by 
such authority for the purpose of attaching to 
such authority, with a view to registration, per- 
sons who have obtained qualifying certificates 
under this Act ?’’) 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Counctt) said, he could 
not assent to the Amendment, believing 
that the object which the noble Viscount 
had in view would be sufficiently met 
by the Bill as he proposed to amend 
it. He understood and fully appreciated 
the object of his noble Friend—namely, 
that under the operation of the Bill the 
medical bodies should not suffer or lose 
their status and means; and he (Lord 
Carlingford) certainly did not desire that 
they should do so. The Bill, with his 
Amendments, would recognize all exist- 
ing titles of medical bodies, and would 
not attempt to create any fresh title, 
as it was supposed to do in its former 
shape. He believed that the medical 
authorities of the country would feel 
that the Bill as altered would not en- 
danger their position, and the plan of 
compulsory affiliation was even from 
their point of view no longer necessary. 
The Bill now avoided the difficulty in 
respect of women candidates. He could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, both 
the Colleges of Surgeons and of Physi- 
cians in Ireland were particularly anxious 
as to the point covered by this Amend- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
the Royal Commission had examined the 
subject of compulsory affiliation, and 
had come to the conclusion that it was 
unjust, and that it would be impossible 
to carry it out. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON asked the Lord President to 
indicate whether his Amendments would 
meet the case now under consideration ? 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Councit) said, he pro- 
posed to omit Clause 26, and substitute 
‘another clause for Clause 27. As it 


Viscount Powerccourt 
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stood, the Bill by Clause 26 provided for 
a new title of ‘‘ Licentiate of the Medical 
Council,’’ and Clause 27 proposed the 
recognition and registration of higher 
medical titles. The Bill, as it would 
stand by his Amendment, would provide 
that all the licensing bodies should be 
entitled to register all their titles. 

Amendment negatived. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 4 agreed to. 

Clause 5 (Registered medical practi- 
tioner exempted from serving in certain 
offices). 

On the Motion of Viscount Powers- 
court, Amendment made, in page 2, 
line 20, after (‘‘ hundred ’’) by inserting 
(‘barony ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clauses 6 to 8, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 9 (Establishment of Medical 
Boards). 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Pre- 
SIDENT of the Councix) said, he thought 
it might be convenient to the Commit- 
tee if he stated at this point the views 


of the Government with respect to this 


important matter. And first he would 
say, that the constitution of the Conjoint 
Boards, as they were commonly called, 
was a matter of extreme difficulty. In 
fact, it was one of the most perplexing 
questions of a subject that bristled with 
perplexities, and one which would re- 
quire the most careful consideration. 
First of all, there was the question as 
to the amount of representation which 
the medical bodies in the country, taken 
one by one, should have on these 
Boards; but over and above that there 
was also the question of the com- 
parative representation and influence 
of the Universities on the one hand, 
and of the combined Medical Corpo- 
rations on the other, and it was no 
easy task tantas componere lites. As re- 
gards the Scotch Medical Board, the num- 
bers would stand as they were. But with 
regard to England, it would be seen 
that although the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London and the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England returned three 
members each, while the Universities 
returned some two members and some 
one member only, yet in combination 
the Universities returned a larger num- 
ber of members than the great Medical 
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Corporations. He had taken great 
pains to obtain all the information in 
his power on this question, and had 
come to the conclusion that this pro- 
portion did not represent the compara- 
tive importance in the system of medical 
examination and licensing, and that the 
Universities, taken asa whole, were some- 
what over-represented, while the Medical 
Corporations were somewhat under-re- 
presented by this distribution. The great 
Corporations took so prominent a part 
in the granting of licences that the Bill 
was hardly just to them. It was quite 
impossible, of course, to fix on any num- 
bers that would represent the exact 
relative importance of each body, for 
they had to consider, not only the com- 
parative importance of each body, but 
also the comparative importance of the 
twoclassesof bodies. His proposal, there- 
fore, was that the five English Univer- 
sities should return one member each to 
the Medical Board. The result of that 
would be to give a small majority to 
the Medical Corporations, who did so 
much the largest share of the work 
in the way of medical licensing. With 
respect to Ireland the case was dif- 
ferent, and so it was in Scotland. There 
could be no doubt whatever as to the 
superior claims of the Scotch Univer- 
sities, but in Ireland the two sets of 
authorities were rather more equally 
balanced ; but, on the whole, he thought 
a majority should be given to the Irish 
Universities. There wasan Amendment 
on the Paper dealing with the vote in 
the Irish Board proposed to be given 
to the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ireland, 
and upon consideration he had come 
to the conclusion that that vote should 
be withdrawn, for, even if the Govern- 
ment decided to leave the Bill as it 
then stood, the Medical Council, under 
the powers proposed to be conferred on 
them by the Bill, would almost cer- 
tainly feel bound to take itaway. That 
being so, he proposed that each of the 
Irish medical authorities, with one ex- 
ception, should return two members to 
the Joint Board. The two authorities 
which would have returned three mem- 
bers—namely, the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Ireland and the King’s and 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ire- 
land—would return two members. The 
Royal University of Ireland would, ac- 
cording to his present proposal, have 
two members. Trinity College would 
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have one more meniber than the Royal 
University, and the result would be that 
together they would return five mem- 
bers to the board, and the two Irish 
Medical Corporations four. That was 
the proposal he had to make to their 
Lordships. 

Tue Marovess or SALISBURY: 
said, he thought the action of the noble 
Lord a little extraordinary. He could 
well understand that the adjustment of 
these claims was one of the most diffi- 
cult duties which the noble Lord had 
had to perform; but, at the same time, 
he could not help thinking that he had 
taken a very odd method of performing 
it. The noble Lord had announced on 
the second reading the manner in which 
these different Corporations were to be 
represented on the Council, and, after 
careful consideration and deliberation 
on the part of those bodies, they had 
assented to the course proposed. Now, 
when these terms were published, on 
the faith of which the second reading 
had been taken, the noble Lord came 
down to the House, and, without any 
Notice, proposed to revolutionize the 
former scheme as regarded the entire 
constitution of the Council. The noble 
Lord had said it was no easy task 
tantas componere lites. What did he 
think would have been the consequence 
if Paris had said at the last mo- 
ment to Venus that she must give up 
the apple to Juno? Or, to take a more 
modern example, what would be the 
feeling of the House of Commons if a 
Reform Bill was introduced with much 
pomp and circumstance to the country, 
and then a Minister came down suddenly 
and announced that he intended to take 
away half the representation of certain 
counties? That was very much like the 
proposal which the noble Lord made to 
the House. As to the representation of 
the English Universities, he thought 
that in striking down their influence, 
the Lord President had not increased 
the value or dignity of the Council to be 
constituted. Notonly was a representa- 
tion given to an English University, 
which in itself was an important matter, 
for the Universities were one of the 
greatest securities that medical practi- 
tioners would have a high standard of 
education, but the strangest possible 
proposal was made in regard to their 
relative importance. Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, and Victoria seemed 
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all of equal importance in the eyes of 
the Lord President. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sipENT of the Covncrr) disclaimed any 
such view. He had expressly said that 
it was impossible to devise a scheme 
that would recognize their exact relative 
importance, and at the same time their 
importance taken together as compared 
wish other bodies. : 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was aware of that; but the effect of 
the Bill was to recognize their equality. 
But, apart from this, why stop at Vic- 
toria? Why was not the nascent Welsh 
University included as well as another 
which he believed was in Yorkshire? 
The proposal of the noble Lord was 
most injurious to the constitution of the 
Council, most unfair to the English Uni- 
versities, which had been taken by sur- 
prise, and based on an utter miscon- 
ception of the relative values of the 
Universities towards each other. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the Counci) said, that his pre- 
sent proposal was based on informa- 
tion which he had received from many 
quarters, including the Universities, 
since the Bill was printed. 

Lorp EMLY said, he agreed with the 
noble Marquess as regarded England; 
but as to Ireland he thought the ar- 
rangement proposed was most extra- 
ordinary. The noble Lord proposed to 
give the Royal University and Trinity 
College, Dublin, two and three members 
respectively. Out of 880 medical stu- 
dents in Ireland, only 230 were at Trinity 
College, and the remainder at the Royal 
University. Why, then, the Royal Uni- 
versity should be in a worse position 
than Trinity College he utterly failed to 
comprehend. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, the discus- 
sion proved almost conclusively the im- 
possibility of arriving at any theory of 
representation which would exactly be 
justified in all its particulars. He ad- 
mired the manner in which the dis- 
tinguished Chancellor of the University 
of Oxford resented that University being 
put in the same position as Durham. 
But with the greatest respect for the 
University of Oxford, to which he him- 
self belonged, he would say that as a 
Medical University it had not the slightest 
ground for standing in the same position 
as the London University, either as re- 
garded the distinction of its medical 
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degrees or the number of its students. 
He merely mentioned that, in order that 
their Lordships might not be led away 
by considerations of that kind. 

Toe Eart or GALLOWAY said, 
the Lord President did Scotland the 
honour to say that there was no doubt 
as to the superior claims of the Univer- 
sities there, as to the representation they 
should have as compared with the other 
Medical Corporations. He was not going 
to propose that these Universities should 
not have their due proportion; but he 
had to-day presented a Petition from the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Glasgow, and from what were called 
extra-mural Faculties, and the feeling of 
those bodies was that the representation 
proposed by the Bill was exaggerated as 
regards Scotland. Under the Act of 
1858 it was enacted that the Universities 
of Scotland were only to be represented 
by two, and the Medical Corporations by 
three members. Now it was proposed 
to give no less than eight for the Univer- 
sities, and to retain three for the Medical 
Corporations. He thought that was 
giving the Universities too great a pre- 
ponderance, considering that the Medical 
Corporations hitherto had a majority of 
one. This had only been brought to his 
notice so recently that he had not time 
to place an Amendment on the Paper; 
but he should propose an Amendment on 
Report, and he hoped the noble Lord 
would takethe subject into consideration. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that on the second 
reading of the Bill no indication was 
given that there would be a change in 
the representation, and even now the 
Amendment proposed by the noble Lord 
had not been placed on the Paper. Their 
Lordships, ‘as well as all who were con- 
cerned, were taken by surprise, and he 
would suggest to the Lord President 
that, as there were objections to the pro- 
posal, he should make it at another stage 
of the Bill. With reference to Ireland, 
he would rather see the Universities on 
an equality, and he thought there were 
obvious reasons why a difference should 
be made in respect to them, giving the 
College of Physicians three, and the 
College of Surgeons two. As the noble 
Lord had now left the English Council, 
it would be composed of an even number 
of members, and there might be a com- 
plete deadlock. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, he 
thought that the Royal University ought 
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not to be put on the same footing as 
the University of Dublin. Properly 
speaking, the Royal University had no 
students. It was simply an Examining 
Board to which students from various 
Colleges merely came up for examina- 
tion. The idea of the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Emly) that that University 
was entitled to as many votes on the 
Council as the University of Dublin, 
was, therefore, erroneous and absurd. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was unable to concur in a great many 
proposals contained in the Bill as origi- 
nally drafted. He agreed that the ques- 
tion of representation on the Board was 
the great question. The difficulties men- 
tioned had occurred to the Royal Com- 
mission, and they thought the question 
was one to be decided by Parliament, 
giving a general indication in their 
Report that in Scotland the Universities 
had taken a very large share in the 
medical education and examination, and 
that in England the two Medical Cor- 
porations had also taken a very large 
share. With regard to Ireland, the pro- 
portion appeared to them more nearly 
equal, and they made no specific re- 
commendation. The question of repre- 
sentation must be worked out according 
to the same principles in the Three 
Kingdoms. These principles were—first, 
the amount of interest that had been 
taken in the past, and likely to be 
taken in the future, by the different 
Medical Corporations in both general 
and special education; and, in the next 
place, there was the actual amount which 
had been done, and the relative propor- 
tion taken by each of them in the actual 
work of licensing. The clause under 
discussion dealt with three Boards— 
English, Irish, and Scotch. He would 
suggest that the question of the English 
Board should be postponed for discussion 
on Report, and that their Lordships 
should now go on with the discussion 
on the Irish and Scotch Boards respec- 
tively. 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he preferred dealing 
with the clause as it stood. The ques- 
tion had not been discussed on the 
second reading, and those connected 
with England had no idea that any 
alteration would be made. Oxford and 
Cambridge had made of late years 
enormous strides in all matters con- 
nected with medical science, and it 
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would be unseemly to place them upon 
an equal footing with other Universities 
which had not done so much for medical 
science. He suggested that the Medical 
Board for England should be allowed to 
remain as it was in the Bill. If his 
noble Friend behind him went to a 
division, he should feel obliged to vote 
against the proposition of the Lord 
President. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, that some 900 
medical students were connected with 
the Royal University in Ireland, and it 
would be unjust to establish the pro- 
posed distinction between that Uni- 
versity and Trinity College. The medi- 
cal students of the three Queen’s Col- 
leges and the Catholic University, whose 
professional education had been com- 
mitted to the new Institution, were a 
great and growing body, and entitled 
to much consideration in the arrange- 
ments contemplated by this Bill. Its 
Senate had been specially careful that 
the instruction given should have a high 
standard, and that the qualifications 
required for degrees, as well as general 
culture in medical and surgical acquire- 
ments, should be such as must command 
the confidence of the public. 

THE Eart or BELMORE said, that 
he was able to state on good authority 
that the University of Dublin was not 
desirous of any distinction being made 
between it and the other University. 
With regard to the number of repre- 
sentatives to be assigned to the Univer- 
sities and the Royal Colleges of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons respectively, he 
wished to point out that whilst the 
Universities granted degrees after exa- 
minations in each of the three subjects 
of medicine, midwifery, and surgery, 
the College of Physicians geve diplomas 
in medicine and midwifery only, and the 
College of Surgeons in surgery only. 
Thus the two atter bodies only did 
together what each University did sepa- 
rately; therefore, there would be no 
hardship in their having five members 
between them, whilst the Universities 
had three each. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counctt) said, he was most 
anxious to take any course that would 
bring the matter to a fair conclusion, 
and he would therefore accept the pro- 
posal of the noble and learned Earl 
(Earl Cairns). He would, consequently, 
strike out the provision that the Apothe- 
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caries’ Hall should have a representative 
on the Board, and would give to the 
University of Dublin and the Royal 
University of Ireland three members 
each instead of two. He also agreed 
that the College of Physicians should 
have three representatives, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons two. As to 
England, he was very unwilling to take 
anyone by surprise, and therefore he 
would not press any Amendment on the 
subject at present ; but, at the same time, 
he reserved his right of placing any 
Amendments on the Paper at a future 
stage. 

Lorp EMLY said, he thought that 
the College of Surgeons, as being the 
teaching body, ought to have three 
members instead of two; while the Col- 
lege of Physicians, which was not a 
teaching body, but only a body of 
trustees, should be content with two. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT: Would 
it be a bad plan if each of these Colleges 
had three representatives ? 

Tne Marquess or SALISBURY: 
There would be no majority. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he merely de- 
sired that these Colleges should have 
five representatives between them. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN proposed 
that the College of Surgeons should 
have three representatives and the Col- 
lege of Physicians two. 

Eart CAIRNS assented. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he would 
agree that, subject to amendment on 
Report, the Universities should have 
three representatives each, the College 
of Surgeons three, and the College of 
Physicians two. 


Amendment moved, in page 4, line 
12, leave out (‘‘Two’’) and _ insert 
(‘* Three ’’); line 13, leave out (‘‘ Two’’) 
and insert (‘‘ Three’’); line 14, leave 
out (*‘Three”) and insert (‘‘Two’’); 
leave out line 16.—( Zhe Lord President.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
said, he thought that they had better 
accept the Amendment provisionally. 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Prest- 
DENT, the following words were in- 
serted in page 5, after line 29 :— 


**(16. Any report of the Privy Council pur- 
porting to be made iu pursuance of this section 
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shall be laid as soon as practicable before both 
Houses of Farliament,if Parliament be in session 
at the time of the making thereof, or if not, then 
as soon as practicable after the beginning of the 
then next session of Parliament. 

17. If either House of Parliament present 
an address to Her Majesty within forty days 
next after any such report has been laid before 
such House that such report or any part thereof 
ought not to be carried into effect, no further 
proceedings shall be taken in respect of the re- 
port with regard to which such address has been 
presented, but if no such address is presented by 
either House of Parliament within such forty 
days as aforesaid, it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty by Order in Council to give effect to 
any such report, and any Order in Council so 
made shall be of the same validity as if it had 
been enacted in this Act.’’ ) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Medical Board to regulate 
examinations subject to control of Medi- 
eal Council and Privy Council). 


Lorp BALFOUR, in proposing the 
insertion of a Proviso to the effect that— 


(‘* Such final examinations in medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery may, for the purposes of this Act, 
be held at each university by the examiners 
of the medical board in conjunction with 
the examiners of the university, or in each 
division of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
the examiners of a board formed by the com- 
bination of two or more corporations,’’) 


said, the object of the Amendment was 
to insure, if possible, that it should not 
be necessary for each candidate to go 
through two final examinations; and he 
proposed, therefore, that the final exami- 
nations of the Divisional Board and that 
of the University for the degree should be 
held at one and the same time. The 
reason for the Amendment was that the 
examinations of the Universities for de- 
grees were very long, tedious, and some- 
what expensive affairs. At all events, 
the clinical part of the examination was, 
and it was to avoid the repetition of that 
long and tedious process that he pro- 
posed his Amendment. The Lord Presi- 
dent would doubtless say that the Amend- 
ment went to the root of the Bill; but 
that was no argument against it, unless 
it was proved that it was in itself bad. 
The examiners of the Boards and the 
Universities would conduct the examina- 
tion at the same time; but they would de- 
liberate separately, and might come to a 
different conclusion as to whether a par- 
ticular candidate had passed or not. If, 
however, he was assured that the position 
given in the Bill to the Scottish Univer- 
sities would not be altered at a subse- 
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quent stage, in response to the contem- 
plated Amendment by the noble Earl 
{the Earl of Galloway), he would be 
much less inclined to press his Amend- 
ment than he was now. 


Amendment mored, in page 6, line 5, 
after (‘‘ examinations ”’) insert— 

(* 4. Such final examinations in medicine 
surgery, and midwifery may, for the purposes 
of this Act, be held at each university by the 
examiners of the medical board in conjunction 
with the examiners of the university, or in each 
division of the kingdom, in conjunction with 
the examiners of a board formed by the com. 
bination of two or more corporations.”’)—( The 
Lord Balfour.) 

Tue DUKE or RICHMOND anyp 
GORDON said, he could not agree with 
the proposal of the noble Lord. The 
Amendment was designed in the interests 
of the Scotch Universities, and he advised 
the noble Lord to bring it up at a later 
stage if he was not then satisfied as to 
the position to be given to those Univer- 
sities under the Bill. But, even then, he 
could not promise to support him. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prer- 
sIDENT of the Councit) said, he was 
quite unable to agree with the Scotch 
Universities which the noble Lord re- 
presented upon this point. He was 
bound to say, as the noble Lord antici- 
pated, that the Amendment was abso- 
lutely vital to the Bill. The proposal 
was made solely in the interests of the 
Scotch Universities, which were most 
valuable bodies; but if he were to put 
the Scotch Universities in a special and 
exceptionally-favoured position, it would 
be absolutely impossible to carry out a 
joint scheme affecting the Three King- 
doms. He thought, however, that the 
Scotch Board and the Universities would 
have no difficulty in arranging matters 
so as to avoid the final examination 
being conducted twice. He was con- 
vinced the fears of the noble Lord and 
those whom he represented with regard 
to the effect of this part of the Bill on 
the Scotch Universities were quite un- 
founded. It would be impossible to 
accept the Amendment. As to any 
danger to the Billin ‘‘ another place,”’ if 
fhe Government and the Scottish Mem- 
bers on both sides could not provide for 
its safety. as it stood, with respect to 
Scotland, he did not know what earthly 
power could do it. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn, 
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Tue Kart or MILLTOWN proposed, 
in line 17, after (‘‘ Kingdom”) to in- 
sert— 

(‘* And the Medical Council shall, before ap- 
proving of the schemes sent up to it by the 
divisional boards, arrange that the examina- 
tions, curriculum of study, and fees to be paid 
by candidates, shall be uniform in each division 
of the Kingdom.’’) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counci) said, he agreed 
that practical uniformity ought to be 
attained ; but absolute identity of curri- 
culum and everything else would be 
going too far. They might safely trust 
the Medical Council and the Privy 
Council to prevent anything like that 
undue competition or underbidding be- 
tween different medical authorities which 
had been so great a great blot upon the 
present medical system. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, Amendment made in page 6, line 
15, by leaving out from (‘So far as”’) 
to (‘kingdom ”’) in line 17, both inclu- 
sive, and inserting— 

(‘‘ The rules with respect to final examinations 
shall be framed in such manner as to secure, 80 
far as is practicable, in each part of the United 
Kingdom, an equality of standard in each final 
examination and an equal capacity for testing 
proficiency, also care shall be taken that the 
same comparative value shall be assigned to the 
importance of different branches of knowledge 
in the final examination held in each part of the 
United Kingdom, and that for that purpose the 
same maximum number of marks shall be as- 
signed to the same branch of knowledge in such 
examination.’’) 


Clauses, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 11 struck out. 


Clauses 12 and 13 agreed to. 
Clause 14 (Establishment of Medical 
Council). 


On the Motion of the Lorp Presr- 
DENT, Ameudments made in page 7, line 
11, after (‘‘due”’) by inserting (‘‘ super- 
vision and’’); in page 8, line 24, by 
leaving out (‘‘ fourth or’’); in line 26, 
by leaving out (‘‘ fourth or’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 15 (Duties of Medical Coun- 
cil). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Prestr- 


DENT, Amendments made in page 8, line 
37, by leaving out from (“in”) to 
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(‘‘ visit’’) in line 58, both inclusive, and 
inserting (‘‘ have power’’); in line 38, 
after (‘‘to time”) by inserting (‘‘ by 
visitation or otherwise, to inquire into 
the sufficiency of’’); in lines 39 and 
40, by leaving out (‘‘ and inquire into 
the sufficiency thereof’’); in line 40, by 
inserting as a separate paragraph— 
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(“The Medical Council may also make in- 
quiries of and call for any information from 
any of the medical boards constituted by this 
Act, also from any medical authority or medical 
school, or other medical body taking any part 
iu any medical examination or medical educa- 
tion in pursuance of this Act.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Medical Board to regulate 
course of medical education subject to 
control of Medical Council and Privy 
Council). 

Lorpv BALFOUR moved, in page 11, 
line 4, after (‘‘ elsewhere”) to insert— 


(“ Provided always that examinations passed 
at a university preceding the final examination 
required by this Act, if satisfactory to the 
Medical Council, shall be received by the 
Medical Board in lieu of like examinations 
conducted by the Board.’’) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounciL) said, he did not 
regard the provision as necessary, or he 
would accept it at once. If he did ac- 
cept it, he would have to extend it to all 
the Corporations. He might, however, 
point out that a satisfactory provision 
was already made in an earlier portion 
of the Bill. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Clause agreed fo. 


Clause 21 (Medical Board to visit 
schools and examinations). 


On the Motion of The Earl of Mi1- 
tuwN, Amendment made, in page 11, 
line 22, after (‘‘ authority”) by insert- 
ing— 

(“* The order of the Board on this behalf being 
subject to appeal on the part of such examining 
authority or medical school to the Medical 
Council, and afterwards to the Privy Council.’’) 


Clause as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Registration of colonial 
practitioner with recognized diploma). 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counort) said, he had seve- 
ral verbal Amendments to propose, with 
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the object of taking care that foreign 
countries, or colonies, should not make 
use of the powers contained in the Bill 
for the purpose of obtaining the advan- 
tages therein without giving this coun- 
try corresponding advantages. 


Amendments moved, 

In page 11, line 25, leave out (‘‘ appointed’’) 
and insert (‘‘ prescribed”); in line 28, after 
(“ possession ’’) insert (‘‘to which this Act ap- 
plies’’) ; in line 35, leave out (“‘ appointed ’’) and 
insert (‘* prescribed ”’) ; and in line 38, leave out 
(‘appointed ”’) and insert (“ prescribed.”’)—( The 
Lord President.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was much struck with the reference 
to the principle of reciprocity. He had 
no doubt they would get to fair trade in 
time. He also wished to point out a 
great grievance in the fact that some 
drugs were absolutely prohibited in 
foreign countries, not because they were 
bad, but because they were prepared out 
of the country, He thought it might be 
possible to remedy this defect. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the CounciL) said, he did not 
think they had anything to do with 
drugs in the Bill. If he had charge of 
a Pharmaceutical Bill in the course of 
the Session, he would bear the matter 
in mind. 

Amendments agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Registration of foreign 
practitioner with recognized diploma). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, Amendments made in page 12, 
line 6, by leaving out (‘‘ appointed ’’) 
and inserting (‘‘prescribed”’); in line 
8, after (‘‘ country”) by inserting (‘‘ to 
which this Act applies”); in line 23, 
by leaving out (‘‘appointed’’) and in- 
serting (‘‘ prescribed’); in line 25, by 
leaving out (‘‘ appointed ’’) and insert- 
ing (‘‘ prescribed ’’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Medical diploma of colo- 
nial and foreign practitioner when 
deemed to be recognized). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, Amendments made, in page 12, 
line 28, after (‘‘ possession ’’) by insert- 
ing (‘‘to which this Act applies ”’) 
and after (‘‘country”’) by inserting 
(‘‘to which this Act applies ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Privileges of colonial 
practitioner). 
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On the Motion of the Lorp Prest- 
peNT, Amendments made, in page 13, 
line 13, by leaving out (‘‘ shall”) and 
inserting— 

“To which this Act applies shall, if he is 


qualified to hold such appointment by the law 
of such British possession ; ’’ 


in page 13, after Clause 25, by insert- 
ing as a New Clause— 


(Power of Her Majesty in Council to define 
colonies and foreign countries to which this 
Act applies.)- 

(“Her Majesty may from time to time by 
Order in Council declare that this part of this 
Act shall be deemed on and after a day to be 
named in such order to apply to any British 
possession or foreign country which in the 
opinion of Her Majesty affords to the resident 
medical practitioners of the United Kingdom 
such privileges of practising in such possession 
or foreign country as to Her Majesty may seem 
just; and from and after the date of such Order 
in Council such British possession or foreign 
country shall be deemed to be a British pos- 
session or foreign country to which this Act 
applies within the meaning of this part thereof ; 
but until such Order in Council has been made 
in respect of any British possession or foreign 
country this part of this Act shall not be deemed 
to apply to any such possession or country ; and 
‘the prescribed day ’ as used in this part of this 
Act means as respects any British possession or 
foreign country, the day on and after which 
this part of the Act is declared by Order in 
Council to apply to such British possession or 
foreign country ;’’) 


in page 13, by leaving out Clause 26. 
Clause 27 agreed to. 


Clause 28 (Penalties on misuse of 
medical titles). 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) moved, in page 14, 
line 37, after (‘‘ not ’’) insert— 

(‘* Who practises for gain, or professes to prac- 
tise, or publishes his name as practising medi- 
cine or surgery, or receives any payment for 
practising medicine or surgery.’’) 

Lorp MOUNT-TEMPLE said, the 
Amendment was too stringent. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, the Amend- 
ment was really in the nature of a 
relaxation. 


Amendment egreed to. 

Clauses 29 to 32, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 33 struck out. 

Clauses 34 to 37, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Expenses of Act, and funds 
to meet such expenses). 
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On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, Amendment made, in page 21, 
line 10, by inserting, as a separate para- 
graph :— 

“(4, The expenses of maintaining any such 
medical museums and medical libraries belong- 
ing to any medical authority for the time being 


| authorised to return a member to the medical 


board, as may before the passing of this Act 
have been ordinarily maintained for general 
public purposes by such authority in their ca- 
pacity of grantors of qualifications for regis- 
tration under the Medical Act, 1858, and have 
been so maintained out of fees paid by appli- 
cants for such qualifications, and may be of such 
importance to the promotion of knowledge in 
medicine or surgery as to deserve to be main- 
tained out of the funds of the Medical Board.”) 


Lorp BALFOUR moved, in page 22, 
line 24, after (‘‘ determine”’) to insert— 

(“ The fee to be paid by University graduates, 
or persons holding University certificates of 
having passed the examinations at their Uni- 
versity qualifying for admission to the final 
examination of the Medical Board in medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery, and shall not exceed 
their proportion of the sum sufficient to cover 
the cost of the final examination of the Medical 
Board.’’) 


His object was to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Royal Commission to 
prevent students from being unduly 
taxed, for instance, for museums and 
libraries. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that the noble Lord had only partly 
adopted one of the resommendations of 
the Royal Commission. He thought it 
ought to be taken in its entirety, and 
therefore moved to add to the Amend- 
ment the words ‘and other expenses 
aforesaid.” 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounciL) agreed with the 
principle that persons coming from a 
University to a final examination ought 
not to be expected to contribute by their 
fees to support the libraries and mu- 
seums of institutions with which they 
had nothing to do. 

Eart CAIRNS thought that if the 
Amendment were amended as suggested 
by the noble Lord, ‘‘ the other expenses”’ 
might be held to include those which 
admittedly University candidates ought 
not to pay. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the Counctt) said, he would give 
the question careful consideration before 
Report, and amend the clause if neces- 
sary, in accordance with the principle he 
had stated. If the noble Lord’s Amend- 
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ment were adopted simpliciter it would, 
he said, prevent University candidates 
being charged anything more than the 
bare expenses of the examination. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 39 to 46, inclusive, agreed ¢o. 
Clause 47 struck out. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next, and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 36.) 


CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


Joint Committee with the House of Commons 
on; the Lords following were named of the 
Committee : 


Lansdowne, M. 
Devon, E 
Camperdown, E. 


Aberdare, L. 
Shute, L. 


Ordered, That such Committee have power to 
agree with the Committee appointed by the 
Commons in the appointment of a Chairman : 

Then a Message was ordered to be sent to the 
House of Commons to propose to them that the 
Joint Committee do meet in Room B., Zo- 
morrow, at Three o’clock. 


House adjourned at half-past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 19th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.J—Punttc Bitts—Ordered-~First 
Reading —TYier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders * [147]. 

Second Reading—Lord Alcester’s Annuity | 145] ; 
Lord Wolseley’s Annuity [146]. 


QUESTIONS. 

—_—<2 0 a— 
MADAGASCAR—DUTIES ON RUM. 
Mr. BUXTON asked the Under Se- 

cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact that Tamatave, the 
principal port of Madagascar, is sup- 
plied, to an enormous extent, with in- 
ferior and puisonous rum from Mauritius, 
for which no other market can be found ; 
whether it has been the cause of general 


Lord Carlingford 
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and disgusting intoxication throughout 
the town and neighbourhood; whether 
the Hova Government formerly imposed 
a duty of thirty-three per cent. on the 
importation, and was only compelled by 
English and other consular pressure to 
reduce such duty to ten per cent.; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
now, either by means of a similar Treaty 
to that just concluded with Siam, or in 
some other way, give some assistance 
and support to the Hova Government 
in their desire to recur to the former or 
even some higher scale of import duties 
on such rum? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I regret to say that it is a fact that a 
large quantity of inferior rum is im- 
ported into Madagascar from Mauritius ; 
aud it has, no doubt, been the cause of 
the evils to which my hon. Friend refers. 
The lowering of the rate of import duty 
on rum appears to have been chiefly 
owing to the voluntary action of King 
Radama II. The question is at this 
moment the subject of negotiation with 
the Hova Government. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — DOUBLE 
FEES—BRIDGNORTH UNION. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether a 
representation has been made to the 
Education Department on behalf of the 
School Attendance Committee of the 
Bridgnorth Union, stating that the ma- 
nagers of the only available school in 
one of the parishes in that Union charge 
a fee of sixpence instead of threepence 
per week for each child of a parent 
whose employers do not subscribe to the 
funds of the school ; whether this inflic- 
tion of a fine upon labourers because 
their employers decline to support a 
school belonging to the Church of Eng- 
land meets with the approval of the 
Department; and, whether, if it does 
not, they will bring pressure to bear 
upon the managers of the school in ques- 
tion, in order to place all the children 
attending a school receiving Government 
grants upon equal terms? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The facts as stated 
in the Question of the hon. Member are 
substantially accurate, except that the 
complaint refers to a single case—that of 
a farm bailiff—whose employer refuses 
to contribute to the only public elemen- 
tary school within accessible distance. 
The Education Department holds that 
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double fees ought not to be charged to | the sense intended by the Commissioners 
parents whose employers refuse to con-| it would be impossible to state in a 
tribute to voluntary schools, and we have | Return such facts as are asked for in the 
called on the managers in this case to second paragraph of the Question. In 
admit the children at the ordinary fee. | reply to the third and last paragraph of 
‘the Question, I am requested to say that 

ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACTS—THE __| the judicial decision, on which the Com- 
CHARITY COMMISSIONERS. . missioners principally rely, ye given in 
ANAN asked the Vice | the case of the appeal of the Corporation 

Ree Bhai gs Council, Whether his _of the City of London against the scheme 
of the Endowed Schools Commissioners 


attention has been called to the follow- | . 
ing passage at page 15 of the Charity | igen red Pate | 99 = 
Commissioners Report :— oo a? g P 

| three years, out of about 150 schemes 
‘The Endowments with which we have been | that have passed through my hands, not 
called upon to deal in rag mes pomet a more than two or three have been ob- 
the type referred to, may be taken mostly to | . 
have been given for the benefit of the poor, and | J ected to on the grounds referred to by 
we have not unfrequently been met in these | My hon. Friend, and in every case 1t 
cases with a strenuous opposition on the ground | would have been injurious to the best 
that our proposals tend oA ager 28 — on —_ interests of the poor to have set aside the 
funds that were originally expressly intended | ,, : sine 
for their advantage. But under the provisions recommendations of the Commissioners. 
of the Endowed Schools Acts we are bound in 


any scheme by which modifications of the original SCOTLAND—THE EXTRACTOR’S OFFICE 
trusts such as those there indicated are intro- | ~ pot san ithe 
duced, to pay due regard to the educational —THE “REGISTER OF ACTS AND 


interests of the poor for whose benefit the DECREETS, 1880.” 


) w ive in conformity 
wi the tenor of julicial decisions, the esta, | Ds. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
lishment of scholarships tenable by scholars | vocate, Whether his attention has been 
from Elementary Schools is held to be a sufficient called toa detached analysis of Extracts 
compliance with this obligation ; ” contained in the first, second, and last 
whether he will cause a Return to be | volumes of the ‘ Register of Acts and 
presented containing alist of the schemes | Decreets, 1880,” which has been sent to 
which have been opposed on the above | certain Members of this House, and 
ground, the amount of the Endowments | which purports to show that an excess 
in each case devoted to the ‘‘ benefit of | charge, beyond what the Law allows, 
the poor’ before the schemes of the | has been made, on the extracts referred 
Commissioners came into operation, and | to in the first volume, to the extent of 
the amonnt set apart under such schemes | 304 pages, in the second volume of 269 
for ‘‘ scholarships tenable by scholars | pages, and, in the last volume, of 327 
from Elementary Schools;” and, whe-| pages; whether he has taken steps to 
ther he will state what are the judicial | ascertain whether the overcharge alleged 
decisions referred to according to the | was made in all or a large proportion 
tenor of which such disposition of the | of the 314 instances specified ; and, if 
funds is held to be a sufficient compliance | so, whether he proposes to exercise the 
with the provisions of the Endowed | powers conferred on him by the Act 
Schools Acts ? | 1 and 2 Vic. ec. 118, s. 30, to put an end to 
Mr. MUNDELLA: In reference to | the system, and punish the persons who 
the Question of my hon. Friend, I am_ have practised it ? 
requested by the Church Commissioners! Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
to say that the meaning of the words | Batrovr): The Extractor’s Office has 
‘strenuous opposition’ in the passage very recently been made the subject of 
quoted from their recent Report, appears | an inquiry, and I understand that the 
to be misapprehended. It is inteaded | Treasury, who have had these extracts 
to imply such opposition as may be before them, have drawn up regulations 
offered in the course of official negotia- for the guidance of the Extractor, which 
tion and correspondence, not such as have been communicated to the Lord 
takes the form of an appeal to Her | President of the Court of Session, and, 
Majesty in Council or in Parliament. | if approved of by him, wiil immediately 
In this latter sense, opposition toschemes | come into force, and will, I think, place 
on any ground is excecdingly rare. In’ the Office on a satisfactory footing for 
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the future. I cannot speak to the pre- 
cise accuracy of the extracts referred 
to; but there appears to have been some 
laxity of practice. For this the excuse 
is made that the number of words in a 
page, and the copying fees, are fixed by 
statute, at rates much more unfavour- 
able to the clerks than those which now 
prevail in similar offices.. It is right 
also to say that these copying fees are 
paid in cash by the public, who have the 
means of checking and complaining of 
any overcharge. No complaint, so far 
as I know, has ever been made by the 
public or any of the legal bodies; and 
the preparation and circulation of these 
extracts is part of a series of attacks 
upon the Extractor by a person who was 
formerly an official, but who, having 
been found to be guilty of dishonesty, 
was afterwards dismissed, and who has 
since been making unsuccessful applica- 
tions to be re-instated. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—COLONEL BAYLEY. 
Captain AYLMER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that Colonel Bayley 
has recently been removed from dis- 
charging the judicial functions of a Sub- 
Commissioner in the county of Donegal; 
whether he is aware that, previous to 
his removal, a meeting on the 22nd 
February was held at the Court House, 
Hamilton, largely attended by the 
tenant farmers of the neighbourhood 
for the express purpose of impugning 
the judicial decisions of Colonel Bayley, 
and that at this meeting the chief per- 
sonal assailant of Colonel Bayley was 
Mr. Mackay, a solicitor, who admitted 
in hi: speech that he appeared in 
twenty-five cases, the decisions of which 
he caiied in question, as counsel for the 
the tonants, and who concluded his 
speech, reported in the ‘‘ Derry Jour- 
nal” of February 23, as follows :— 

‘‘T therefore charge the cause of the distrust 
and of this meeting on Colonel Bayley, who 
has attained such notoriety in another part of 
Ireland, and I would therefore urge that our 
representatives in Parliament be called upon to 
use their influence, in having us relieved of that 
gentleman's services iu connection with fixing 
fair rents in Ulster ?”’ 


Mr. TREVELYAN: It is true that, 
among other changes made at the com- 
mencemen of the present Circuits, 
Colonel Bayley has been removed from 
the county of Donegal to another dis- 


The Lord Adzocat: 
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trict, the Land Commissioners using 
their own discretion in allotting Assistant 
Commissioners to different districts. The 
Oommissioners inform me that until 
they.received notice of this Question 
they were unaware of the meeting re- 
ferred to having been held, and the 
speeches made at it could not, therefore, 
have influenced them with regard to tho 
transfer of Colonel Bayley. 

Carrain AYLMER: This being such 
a serious case, and a very gross action 
on the part of the Government, I shall 
call the attention of the House to it on 
the earliest opportunity. 


EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) 
—THE OFFICE OF LAW ADVISER. 
Mr. PATRICK MARTIN asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, When, and under what cir- 

cumstances, was the office of Law Ad- 
viser created; what were the duties 
imposed on that officer, and were the 
same regulated by any. minute or how 
otherwise ; and, is the present discharge 
of the special duties of that officer by the 

Solicitor General for Ireland, now pre- 

scribed by any order, or minute, or how 

otherwise ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The office of 
Law Adviser was not created by the 
Crown, and no definite record can be 
found to show how jt originated; but 
the result of the search made shows that 
from the year 1803 onwards to 1849 
occasional payments were made to a 
member of the Bar for assistance given 
to the Attorney General in legal matters. 
In the year 1849 a salary was first pro- 
vided, and the office gradually developed 
into the position which it has recently 
held. The duties are not defined by 
minute or otherwise, and no minute or 
order has been made prescribing their 
discharge by a Law Officer. 

Mr. PATRICK MARTIN: Has no 
order been made prescribing their dis- 
charge by the Solicitor General ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; 
order has been made to that effect. 


no 


AFRICA (RIVER CONGO)—ACTION OF 
PORTUGAL. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
in the ‘“‘ Observer” of April 15th, that 
an arrangement has been arrived at 
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between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of Portugal with regard to the 
Congo question ; and, if so, whether he 
will state what is the nature of the 
arrangement referred to; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have receivéd any 
confirmation of the statement in the tele- 
grams of April 16th, to the effect that 
the Portuguese authorities at Ambriz— 


‘‘ Are levying fresh duties and taxes, which 
have made it impossible to do business ;”’ 


that— 


“ The Chiefs and Natives had intimated their 
firm determination to resist to the utmost any 
attempt to take illegal possession of their Coun- 
try ;” 
and that a Portuguese war vessel, and 
Portuguese gunboats, are stationed on 
the Congo; and, whether he will state 
what steps, if any, have been taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government to protect 
British commerce in the Congo district ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The statement in Zhe Observer is incor- 
rect. Her Majesty’s Government have 
not received any confirmation of the 
statement referred to, as to the levying 
of fresh duties and taxes at Ambriz, or 
the alleged determination of the Natives 
to resist any attempt to take their coun- 
try. I may remind the hon. Member 
that Ambriz is an acknowledged Portu- 
guese possession. As far as Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government are aware, there are 
only two Portuguese gunboats stationed 
in the Congo. The Portuguese Govern- 
ment have engaged not to send any 
ships of war to the Congo pending the 
conclusion of the negotiations, and this 
engagement still holds good. As re- 
gards the protection of British interests 
in the Congo, it was the intention of 
the Admiral commanding on the West 
African Station to visit Loanda last 
month, and he has been instructed to 
send a ship of war to the Congo from 
time to time. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING — LOAD-LINE . 


OF SHIPS. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If, in addition to 
the regulations set forth in the Board 
of Trade Circular of the 10th April, in 
which the Board undertake to assign 
and mark the load-line of steamships 
for summer and winter, if he will be 
good enough to inform the House what 
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months are to be scheduled as those of 
winter and summer in the United King- 
dom and other parts of the world ; mmf 
if he intends issuing a similar circular 
for the regulation of the loading of sail- 
ing vessels ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. 
Member, I think, is under some mis- 
apprehension. The Board of Trade do 
not undertake to assign and mark the 
load-line of steamships; but they have 
thought it desirable to collect infor- 
mation, both with regard to sailing and 
steam vessels, as to the existing load- 
line marked by the owners, and also as 
to what would be the load-line under 
the rules of Lloyd’s Registry, and under 
the rules initiated by the Board of Trade. 
We think that when the information is 
collected, it will be extremely valuableand 
suggestive. As regards the second Ques- 
tion, I would remind the hon. Member 
that the time of summer and winter 
varies in different parts of the world. 
In the United Kingdom the winter is 
reckoned to begin on the 1st of October, 
and to last until the Ist of April. The 
hon. Member will see that paragraph 10 
of the Circular speaks of summer weather 
and winter weather as the guide fora 
summer or winter freeboard. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 

MENT)—TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether it is his 
intention to place the postal telegraph 
messengers on the same arrangement as 
the letter carriers with regard to the good 
conduct allowance for certain periods of 
service ; what number of telegraph mes- 
sengers have been promoted to the 
position of letter carriers during the last 
five years at Belfast, Galway, Sligo, 
Mullingar, Athlone, and Billinasloe ; and, 
whether the service of those persons pre- 
vious to such promotion will be counted 
for them, under the good service sys- 
tem, in their present capacity of letter 
carriers ? 

Mr. FAWCETT, in reply, said, tele- 
graph messengers would not be eligible 
for the good conduct stripes. During 
the last five years 16 telegraph mes- 
sengers had been raised to the rank of 
letter carriers in Belfast, three in Sligo, 
and twoin Mullingar. In Athlone there 
had been no promotion ; but there was 
only one telegraph messenger there. The 
service of telegraph messengers would 
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not count as service which entitled letter 
carriers to receive good conduct stripes. 


Mines Regulation— 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)— ASHANTI. 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether any official information 
has been received as to the state of 
affairs in Ashanti; and, if so, what is 
the nature of such information ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: We have 
received from Sir Samuel Rowe, Governor 
of the Gold Coast, a despatch stating 
that it appeared, from news arrived, 
that the rebellion had become general 
in Ashanti. He further adds that 33 
Chiefs, with followers estimated at about 
6,000, having revolted against King 
Mensah, had applied to be received within 
the British Protectorate. The Governor, 
who is a man of great experience, has 
merely reported these facts and his in- 
tention of sending another despatch on 
the subject, and we are awaiting his 
further Report. 


PARLIAMENT—PALACE OF WEST- 
MINSTER—THE STATUES IN 
WESTMINSTER HALL. 

Mr. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, If he 
will consider whether Westminster Hall 
would not be much improved by the re- 
moval of the marble statues now stand- 
ing there on wooden pedestals ? 

Mr. SHAW-LEFEVRE: I am not 
able to make any proposal to the House 
on the subject. 


INDIA—VACCINATION. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
it is the fact that the High Court of 
Madras has lately decided a Case on 
Appeal, to the effect that compulsory 
vaccination is illegal, the judges declar- 
ing that it is quite optional to a parent 
whether his children shall be vaccinated, 
and that it is not lawful to dissuade 
others from suffering their children to 
undergo the operation ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS, in reply, said, the 
decisions of the High Courts in India 
were not usually reported to the Secre- 
tary of State, and he could find no trace 
of the case referred to by his hon. Friend. 
If his hon. Friend would give him his 
authority for the facts on which his 
Question was founded he would inquire 
into their accuracy. 


dlr. Faucett 
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THE NAVAL PENSIONS COMMITTEE. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty, If the state- 
ments which appeared in the ‘Army 
and Navy Gazette ”’ of Saturday last, as 
to the conclusions arrived at by the 
Naval Pensions Committee are correct; 
whether the Admiralty have adopted 
the recommendations of the Committee ; 
if it be true that it is proposed now to 
require blue jackets who have served 
for ten years to re-engage for a period 
of twelve years, instead of ten, as here- 
tofore, to enable them to claim a pen- 
sion; and, whether, as the Report of 
the Committee has appeared in detail in 
the newspapers, it will now be presented 
to the House ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Report of the Pensions Committee 
is a confidential Paper, submitted by a 
Departmental Committee for the infor- 
mation and assistance of the Admiralty, 
and there is no intention to make it 
public. I can only conjecture that a 
copy has been improperly obtained, from 
which the writer of the article alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman has com- 
piled his account of the Committee’s 
conclusions. I have not compared the 
statements in the article with the text 
of the Report, so as to be able to say 
whether they are accurate; but in re- 
gard to the particular matter of the 
length of service of seamen, the article, 
as I stated on Tuesday last, in answer 
to the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Derbyshire (Admiral Egerton), entirely 
misrepresents the intentions of the Ad- 
miralty, as announced by me when in- 
troducing the Navy Estimates. 


MINES REGULATION—EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY ACT. 


Mr. BURT asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is true that he has sanctioned an 
alteration in the special rules of the 
Barrow Hematite Collieries, Yorkshire, 
so that infuture men may descend the pit 
in one cage while others are ascending in 
the other; whether he is aware that the 
miners strongly object to this change, 
believing that it is attended with in- 
creased dangers; and, whether, in case 
of accident resultiug from this change, 
the workmen will be deprived of com- 
pensation under sub-section 2 of section 2 
of the Employers’ Liability Act, which 
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relieves an employer of liability for 
accidents caused by the defect or im- 
propriety in a rule or bye-law, provided 
such rule or bye-law has been approved 
or accepted by one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State ? 

Sm WILLIAM HAROOURT: The 
alteration in the rule was made in con- 
sequence of the Report of the Inspector. 
It has been considered that the altera- 
tion is more advantageous than the other 
arrangement; but I shall be very happy 
to communicate with my hon. Friend, and 
to have the whole matter reconsidered. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
WORKHOUSE —APPOINTMENT OF A 
CHAPLAIN. 

Lorp ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, On what grounds, and at 
whose instigation, the Local Government 
Board have set aside the election, by the 
Belfast Board of Guardians, of the Rev. 
8S. M‘Comb to the Presbyterian Chap- 
laincy at the workhouse, and appointed 
the Rev. M. Montgomery? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not strictly 
accurate to describe the action of the 
Local Government Board in this matter 
as ‘setting aside the election by the 
Guardians.”” The Guardians have no 
power to elect, the appointment being 
vested by law solely in the Local Go- 
vernment Board. It is true that the 
Guardians passed a resolution in favour 
of the Rev. Mr. M‘Comb; but the Local 
Government Board could not acquiesce 
in their views on the subject, and in se- 
lecting the Rev. Mr. Montgomery they 
arrived at their decision after a careful 
consideration of the claims, merits, and 
testimonials of the several candidates. 
I am told that at the Board of Guar- 
dians the Presbyterian feeling was de- 
cidedly in favour of Mr. Montgomery, 
though not unanimous. He was recom- 
mended by the Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, and by the Moderator of 
the Belfast Presbytery, and he dis- 
charged the duties satisfactorily while 
acting as locum tenens during the illness 
of the late Presbyterian chaplain. His 
house is also close to the workhouse. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
—THE VENTILATORS ON THE VIC- 
TORIA EMBANKMENT. 

Lorpv ALGERNON PEROY asked 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board 
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of Works, Whether the attention of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works has been 
directed to the operations of the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company at 
Westminster Bridge Station, with the 
object of covering over a portion of the 
Station at the eastern end, and thus 
diminishing the space at that Station 
available for the ventilation of the Rail- 
way, and if he can acquaint the House 
with the facts; and, whether this Com- 
pany is the same Company which has 
recently erected ventilating shafts in the 
streets, and on the Victoria Embank- 
ment, and what is the distance of the 
nearest ventilator from Westminster 
Station ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: In 
reply to my noble Friend, I beg to say 
that I have observed that the District 
Railway Company are fixing iron gir- 
ders over the opening at the eastern end 
of the Westminster Station, with the 
intention, as I am informed, of erecting 
heavy buildings upon them. I must 
confess my surprise that, after appro- 
priating land belonging to the public 
for the purposes of ventilation, they 
should proceed to curtail the means al- 
ready existing on their own property. 
The nearest ventilator on the Embank- 
ment is at a distance of about 220 yards 
from the Station, and the nearest in the 
direction of Westminster, opposite the 
Abbey, is about 200 yards distant. I 
may add that the framework of the gir- 
ders at present covers a space of about 
700 square feet, which, when closed in, 
will abstract a ventilating area equal 
to twice the area of the ventilator now 
being added in the Embankment road- 
way opposite Montague House. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SEC. 16—PRIVATE EXA- 
MINATION OF WITNESS — RETURN 
OF PERSONS CONFINED FOR RE- 
FUSING TO GIVE EVIDENCE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House a Return of persons 
detained in prison in Ireland without 
trial for alleged refusal to answer ques- 
tions put to them during secret magis- 
terial inquiries in Dublin Castle and 
elsewhere, together with Copies of the 
questions which these witnesses declined 
to answer, and of any Statement made 
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by them in explanation of their re- 
fusal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Three persons 

were committed in Dublin under the 
circumstances alluded to ii the Question 
—namely, Timothy Kelly for one day, 
Christopher Flynn for seven days, and 
John Taaffe for seven days. The two 
latter have been discharged. Kelly is 
now in custody upon another and more 
serious charge. One man, Michael 
M‘Bride, was committed for 14 days in 
Londonderry. He also has been dis- 
charged. In addition to these I believe 
there was one other case, in connection 
with the Crossmaglen conspiracy, the 
particulars of which I have not at pre- 
sent before me. I do not think I need 
furnish any further Return of the names 
of the parties imprisoned unless the hon. 
Member presses for it. I cannot under- 
take to lay on the Table a Return of the 
questions which the witnesses refused 
to answer. 
#@ Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman have any objection to inform 
the House for what reason an official 
shorthand writer is not present during 
the whole of these examinations of wit- 
nesses; or why, having been admitted 
to portions of these examinations, they 
should be excluded from other por- 
tions? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Well, Sir, I 
must leave hon. Members to conjecture 
for themselves why certain parts of the 
proceedings are conducted in private. 


Prevention of Crime 


STATE OF [RELAND—EXTRA POLICE, 
CO. CLARE. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the extra police tax on 
the parish of Clooney, county of Clare, 
amounts to £91 per month; whether it 
is the fact that Mr. Olifford Lloyd de- 
clared in December last that, if the dis- 
trict continued peaceable, the extra tax- 
ation would not be levied ; and, whether 
the peaceful condition of the district 
since that time does not warrant the re- 
mission of the tax and the withdrawal 
of the extra police force ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The cost per 
month for the extra police was at the 
rate of about half the amount stated. 
The sum of £91 was for a month and 
a-half, and included travelling expenses 
and marching money, which will not be 
again charged until the men are with- 


Mr. O’Brien 
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drawn. The declaration made by Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd in December last was not 
of the character described in the second 
paragraph of the Question. What oc- 
curred was this. A respectable man, 
while standing at his own door in broad 
daylight, was fired at twice by men who 
went deliberately up to him for the pur- 
pose. Anumber of persons were about, 
and saw the shots fired, but no effort 
was made to follow or capture the men 
who fired them, or assist the police to 
trace orcapture them. Mr. Clifford Lloyd 
invited the co-operation of the people 
with the police in the detection of this 
and other crimes, and such co-operation 
was promised, but no effort was made 
to give it. The promise made by Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd was that, if such assist- 
ance was given by the people of the 
parish, he would recommend to the Lord 
Lieutenant the reduction of the extra 
police, not the remission of the sum 
levied. Their presence is still required 
for the protection of the man whose 
murder was attempted, and they cannot 
at present be withdrawn. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882— SECTION 14—SEIZURE 
OF DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that the house of 
William Kennedy at Kildonery, county 
Cork, was searched on April 2 by Sub- 
Inspector Carter and a party of police 
who seized and carried away a private 
letter from Kennedy’s brother and a 
memorandum containing business entries 
made by himself while detained in Clon- 
mel Gaol as a suspect under the Peace 
Preservation Act ; whether there is any- 
thing of an illegal. character in these 
documents ; and, if so, what; and, whe- 
ther such an abstraction of documents 
disclosing the private business affairs of 
persons obnoxious to the police is an 
abuse of the power of search for illegal 
documents under section 14 of the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is a fact that 
William Kennedy’s house was searched, 
and two small copybooks and a private 
letter taken away, which it is believed 
will be of importance in tracing the 
perpetrators of crime. With regard to 
the business entries referred to, I am in- 
formed that there were three only, of an 
unimportant character, and that Ken- 
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nedy can have them back if he wishes, 
as also the private letter mentioned. 
There was no abuse of the power of 
search, which was strictly exercised in 
the view of the purposes for which it 
was enacted by Parliament. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Is it a fact that 
search was made in different parts of his 
house at the same time, in spite of Ken- 
nedy’s protest against not being afforded 
an opportunity of seeing the papers 
actually seized ? 


[No reply was given. | 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—DEFENCE OF PRISONERS— 
COLLECTION OF VOLUNTARY SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 


Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the action of the constabulary 
in Loughrea, in threatening persons en- 
gaged in the collection of money for the 
purpose of obtaining a fair trial for 
prisoners now confined in Galway Gaol ; 
and, whether the opinion, expressed by 
the police that such a collection of vo- 
luntary subscriptions subject to indict- 
ment under the Crimes Act was autho- 
rised by the authorities ? 

Mr. BIGGAR also asked, Is it a fact 
that at Loughrea the police have warned 
Mr. M‘Clennan, P.L.G. that if he con- 
tinues to collect money to defend pri- 
soners, he will be prosecuted ; and, if 
the fact alleged is true, will he be good 
enough to state under what Law has an 
offence been committed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : This is a serious 
Question, as it relates to a locality where 
very serious events have occurred. The 
House is aware that within a period of 
one year eight deliberate murders were 
committed in the neighbourhood of 
Loughrea. A movement, I am informed, 
has lately been started there by persons 
strongly suspected of being members of 
a secret society for purposes of murder, 
and who have been in prison on suspi- 
cion of murder, for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds for the defence of all per- 
sons arrested and charged with crime. 
It was resolved to make a house-to- 
house collection about the country; and 
it is believed that the terror exercised 
by these persons is such that the farmers 
dare not refuse, although unwilling to 
give the money. The fact of such men 
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demanding money is of itself intimida- 
tion when made to defenceless farmers. 
Michael M‘Clennan, one of the collec- 
tors, was warned by the police to desist 
upon the foregoing grounds. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR: I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will find that the 
intimidation of which he speaks exists 
onlyin his own imagination. [ ‘‘Order!’’] 
I wish to ask him, if a single farmer in 
the locality has complained of being in- 
timidated by persons engaged in the 
collection of this money; and I would 
ask him, further, whether the collections 
were not usually made by ladies, who 
could not be supposed to intimidate 
farmers ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Yes, Sir; 
farmers have complained of being in- 
timidated. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: By the col- 
lectors of this fund ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : They have com- 
plained of being intimidated, and they 
are anxious that this collection should 
not go on. The state of Loughrea is 
probably worse than any other district 
in Ireland, and the measures that have 
been taken there are the very minimum 
of what are required for preserving the 
peace of the district. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—ALLEGED LAR- 
CENY BY “A TUTOR.” 


Mr. M‘OOAN asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
sentence passed by the Oundle bench of 
magistrates on Thursday last, when Mr. 
George Gardiner, a tutor in the family 
of Mr. Monckton, J.P. was charged 
with ‘‘stealing”’ a jug of beer, valued 
at 6d. from the cellar of that gentleman, 
in view of the butler, and sentenced to 
six weeks’ imprisonment for the offence; 
and, whether, having regard to the re- 
lation of the parties, he will interpose 
his authority to mitigate the severity of 
such a sentence ? ’ 

Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
author of this newspaper paragraph 
does not seem to have been aware that 
in a large establishment the ‘‘ odd man” 
is called the ‘‘ Usher of the Hall;”’ and, 
consequently, the odd man has be- 
come in this newspaper paragraph a 
tutor. This is an instance of the way 
in which sensational p hs are 
manufactured. Well, then, as to this 
“tutor,” who was really the odd man, 
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It was found that there had been great 
depredations in the beer cellar, and that 
he had laid the blame upon the butler ; 
but the butler hid himself behind the 
beer barrel, and he found the odd man 
or ‘‘ tutor” stealing the beer, which he 
put into bottles and carried away. The 
‘‘tutor’? made his escape through a hole 
in the wall, but was followed and taken 
by the police, and he was brought before 
the magistrates, and, as I think, very 
properly, sentenced to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment. It was an ordinary case of 
theft by a servant, and this is the way 
in which newspapers paragraphs are 
manufactured, to create prejudice of this 
kind, and of which I have had, I may 
say, thousands of complaints. 


ARMY—TIIE LATE CAMPAIGN IN THE 
TRANSVAAL—RECOGNITION OF 
MILITARY SERVICES. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Secretary of State for War, If it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to confer a medal or decoration on the 
Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers, Pri- 
vates, and Volunteers who held most gal- 
lantly, for a period of about one hun- 
dred days, the towns and garrisons 
of Pretoria, Standerton, Potchefsturm, 
Rustenberg, and other places, during 
the late Transvaal War, and handed 
over to the British Government the same 
garrisons and places at the conclusion of 
the peace? 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A Question on this subject was addressed 
to my Predecessor by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for East Gloucester- 
shire (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) on the 
10th of February, 1882. The reply then 
given was that the recognition of the 
gallant conduct of the troops who de- 
fended the various garrisons in the 
Transvaal during the operations against 
the Boers had been under conside- 
ration, and that the proposals and re- 
commendations were being dealt with. 
The following honours and distinctions 
have been awarded for the operations 
against the Boers:—One Companion- 
ship of the Bath, six Victoria Crosses, 
and 23 distinguished conduct medals. 
It is not intended to reverse the decision 
which was arrived at by His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief and 
my right hon. Friend, which was ad- 
verse to the grant of a general decora- 
tion or medal for this campaign. 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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BRAZIL—CHINESE COOLIES. 


Mr. CROPPER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, If 
Her Majesty’s Government have any 
information from the Minister at Rio de 
Janeiro as to a gigantic scheme of emi- 
gration said to have been arranged by 
which Chinese Coolies are to be intro- 
duced into Brazil ; and, whether a Treaty 
to this effect is about to be signed by 
the Marquis Tseng, on behalf of the 
Chinese Government, and on what con- 
ditions said Coolies are to be introduced 
into Brazil ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
No such scheme has been reported by 
Her Majesty’s Minister at Rio, nor has 
Her Majesty’s Government any know- 
ledge that a Treaty of this nature is 
being negotiated by the Marquis Tseng, 
who is the Chinese Representative in 
this country. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
GREEN STREET COURT HOUSE — 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE MUR- 
DER TRIALS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN (for Mr. Mayne) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the Sub-Sheriff of the city of 
Dublin, acting upon the direction of the 
High Sheriff, protested against the order 
by which the regulation of admissions 
to the Green Street Courthouse was 
taken out of his hands by Mr. Jenkin- 
son, and confided to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Police; whether it is the fact 
that no intimation of this arrangement 
was conveyed to the City Sheriff until 
after cards of admission had been printed 
by him; and by what authority Mr. 
Jenkinson set aside an ancient privilege 
of the office of High Sheriff, despite the 
protest made on behalf of that officer ; 
and, whether it is a fact that the charge 
of the juries in the Phoenix Park trials 
has been transferred from the City to 
the County Sheriff; and, if so, why 
there has been this departure from the 
rule that juries are given in charge to 
the Sheriff of the venue in which the 
trials take place ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the circum- 
stances connected with the trials now 
proceeding in Green Street Court House 
were such as to render it incumbent 
upon the authorities that special care 
should be taken to secure the due ac- 
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commodation and convenience of those 
persons whose duty it is to be there, 
and to prevent any attempt for rescue 
or revenge. I have already stated that, 
as I am informed, the arrangements 
were put under the control of the Chief 
Commissioner of Police with the con- 
currence of the Sheriffs. I cannot say 
whether, prior to this, cards of admis- 
sion had been printed by the City High 
Sheriff; but Mr. Jenkinson informs me 
that he received no protest on the sub- 
ject. I am advised that the juries were 
properly and legally given in charge by 
the County Sheriff, as the assassination 
for which the prisoners were being tried 
had been committed in the county. 

Mr. O’BRIEN : If the County Sheriff 
was the proper person to take charge of 
the jury in this case, why was not the 
jury in the Hynes’ case placed in charge 
of the High Sheriff of Clare, and the 
jury in the case of the Maamtrasna 
murders in the charge of the High 
Sheriff of Galway ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: These murders 
were not committed in the county of 
Dublin. 


CRIME (IRELAND) — THE MURDER 
CONSPIRACY—THE ALLEGED “ NUM- 
BER ONE.” 


Sm HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, If his attention has been 
called to the following telegraphic news 
inthe ‘ Daily Telegraph” of the 17th 
instant :— 

“ New York, April 16. The statement that 

Tynan, the notorious ‘ No 1’ of the Invincibles, 
has gone to Mexico is unfounded. He is living 
in New York State with his family, and, though 
not courting observation, moves about freely 
under an alias; ’”’ 
Whether he has any information as to 
its accuracy; and, if the information 
contained in it is correct, whether steps 
will be taken, or have been taken, to 
obtain the extradition of Tynan? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I must 
ask the hon Member not to press his 
Question, because I think that answer- 
ing it now would be disadvantageous to 
the Public Service. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM — CULTIVA- 
TION OF TOBACCO FOR SALE BY 
FARMERS. 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS asked Mr. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
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Her Majesty’s Government are consider- 
ing any measure for permitting the agri- 
culturists of the United Kingdom to 
grow tobacco for sale ? 

TazCHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): In answer to 
the noble Lord, I have to remind him 
that it is only a few days since I pro- 
mised to look into this question, but 
I have had no time to do more than 
ascertain what had been done in former 
days; and although what I have read 
does not impress me with the probability 
of tobacco being cultivated in the United 
Kingdom without the aid of a heavy 
protective duty on imported tobacco, I 
will later in the year make further in- 
quiries on the subject. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE COLLECTION 
OF INCOME TAX. 


Mr. W. H. JAMES asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, What compen- 
sation will be given to present collectors 
of Income Tax under Schedules D and 
E, by reason of the duty and pay of 
which they will be deprived under his 
new proposals ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): If my hon. 
Friend will refer to Clause 15 of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, he 
will find full particulars of the basis of 
the compensation proposed to be given 
to collectors. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
GILLOOLY — IMPRISONMENT FOR 
PUBLIC SPEECH. 


Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he will be pleased to 
remit the remainder of the term of im- 
prisonment to which Mr. James Gillooly, 
of Bantry, was sentenced on the 22nd of 
February for an alleged intimidatory 
passage in a public speech, he having 
now undergone nearly two months’ im- 
prisonment, and the district being free 
from crime or disturbance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is not in my 
power to remit sentences of imprison- 
ment; but I have consulted His Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, who informs 
me that he does not propose to interfere 
with the sentence passed by the magis- 
trate in the case of Mr. Gillooly. At 
the time Mr. Gillooly and two other 
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gentlemen were sentenced the Question 
was asked in this House, and it was 
stated that all possible mitigation would 
be conegded. 


Prevention of Crime 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS (IRELAND). 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the reason of the delay which 
has taken place in filling up the vacancy 
in the medical officership of the Cashel 
and Grange Dispensary districts (county 
Tipperary), to which, notwithstanding 
articles 17, 18, and 20 of the general 
dispensary regulations (whereby it is 
positively ordered that each vacancy 
must be filled up within 18 days by 
the appointment of a person possessing 
certain defined qualifications), no duly 
, og medical officer has yet, after a 

elay of four months, been appointed ; 
why the Local Government Board have 
allowed an illegal appointment to said 
dispensaries, made so far back as the 
14th of February, to remain as yet un- 
quashed, though they have no power to 
sanction such appointment, and though 
the district remains in the charge of a 
‘‘locum tenens’’ who is, by reason of 
his holding two other dispensaries, 
placed in circumstances which the Local 
Government Board themselves have in 
the case of the Athlone Dispensary dis- 
triets expressly laid down as wholly un- 
fitting him to discharge the duties of 
such a post; and, whether he will direct 
the Local Government Board to use the 
powers conferred on them by section 8 
of 14 and 15 Vic. c. 68? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Local Go- 
vernment Board inform me that there 
is no order in force prescribing that 
such vacancies shall be filled within 18 
days. They further report that in the 
case of the appointment which was made 
at Cashel on the 14th February, the 
usual particulars as to age and quali- 
fication were not transmitted to them 
until the 8rd of this month, although 
the honorary secretary to the Dispen- 
sary Committee was pressed to forward 
them without delay. On receiving the 
particulars the Board found that the 
gentleman selected had not reached the 
prescribed age, and they accordingly 
refused to sanction his appointment, 
and instructed the Committee to proceed 
to a new election. The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no power, under the 
circumstances described, to take the ap- 
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pointment into their own hands under 
Section 8 of 14 & 15 Vict. c. 68. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 14—SEIZURE OF 
DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the papers and documents, the 
property of Mr. Matthew Harris, seized 
by sub-inspector Joyce and a party of 
police constables at Ballinasloe, seven- 
teen days since, have been yet restored 
to Mr. Harris; and, if not, why they 
have been detained so long, and when 
they will be restored; why the search 
and seizure in question were undertaken 
and conducted by sub-inspector Joyce, 
of Ballinaslce, without the knowledge 
and sanction of his superior officer 
County Inspector Byrne, who is quar- 
tered in the same town; whether, as 
the search of Mr. Harris’s papers was 
carried on at the same moment in dif- 
ferent parts of his house, by a number 
of constables of police, and as the papers 
were removed, before they were fully 
examined, from under the control of Mr. 
Harris, the sub-inspector refusing to 
allow him to take any precaution by 
which he might afterwards identify 
them, the Irish Government will under- 
take, for the due protection of persons 
whose papers may be searched, that the 
search is so carried on as to allow the 
owner of the papers to observe the entire 
proceeding, that the owner may be al- 
lowed to put some distinguishing mark 
on any papers removed from his cus- 
tody, and that time may be allowed him, 
before the search begins, to summon a 
legal or other friend to his assistance ; 
and, whether the letter referred to by 
the Right honourable Gentleman as 
‘bearing upon the charge of murder,” 
was the same letter read by Mr. Hen- 
derson, Crown Solicitor, at an investi- 
gation in Galway Gaol on the 10th 
instant; and whether, if so, he adheres 
to his former description of a letter ap- 
plying for a grant of money in aid of 
the defence of certain newspaper re- 
porters accused of not leaving the scene 
of a prohibited public meeting when 
ordered by a magistrate to do so? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The papers have 
not been returned to Mr. Harris. The 
fullest inquiries have been proceeding 
since they were seized, and it is now 
considered probable that none of them 
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addressed to Sub-Inspectors, who are 
empowered to execute them without 
previously informing their County In- 
spectors. Instructions have been given 
to the police to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, any inconvenience being given on 
the occasion of searches or the removal 
of papers further than is necessary ; but 
I cannot give any undertaking such as 
is sought for in the third paragraph of 
the Question. With regard to the docu- 
ments seized on this occasion, I must 
respectfully decline at present, in the 
interests of justice, to enter into any 
specific details with regard to any of 
them. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—COST 
OF CONVEYING PRISONERS. 
CotoneL COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Government 
intend to assimilate the Law in Ireland 


‘with regard to the cost of conveyance of 


prisoners to that in England; and, if so, 
whether the moneys paid in excess under 
this head by several counties in Ireland 
since the passing of the Prisons Act (40 
and 41 Vic.) will be refunded ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The points in- 
volved in this matter will receive con- 
sideration ; but I am not at present in a 
position to make any announcement on 
the subject, or say whether the Govern- 
ment will think it proper to introduce 
any legislation on the subject. 


INDIA—RIOTS AT SALEM, MADRAS. 

Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
the Governor of Madras has recently 
drafted 200 extra police into the Salem 
District, and billeted them there at the 
cost of the inhabitants; whether this 
heavy cost to the Natives is in addition 
to the heavy fines levied on the partici- 
pators in the late riots there; whether 
it is true, as stated in the Madras papers, 
that an official ‘‘reign of terror” exists 
in that district; and, whether he will 
cause immediate inquiries to be made 
should the Indian Office have no in- 
formation on the subject ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: An additional 
police force of some 216 men has been 
temporarily employed in Salem, the cost 
of which will be defrayed from a local 
cess. This cess is wholly independent 
of any fine which may have been levied 
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under judicial sentence upon persons 
convicted of participation in the late 
riots. Zhe Madras Times of the 14th of 
March contains a communication from a 
correspondent, who speaks of a “‘ reign 
of terror;”’ but what one man calls a 
reign of terror, another may consider a 
wholesome fear of the law. The Govern- 
ment of Madras have only taken such 
steps as appear to them necessary for 
the preservation of the peace. A de- 
spatch to the Government of Madras goes 
by to-morrow’s mail, directing them to 
report on the whole subject of the Salem 
riots. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — ANNEXA- 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 


Simm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have any reason to believe that 
Her Majesty’s Governor of Queensland 
was a party to the invasion of New 
Guinea ; whether they have immediately 
repudiated the annexation of that island 
in the name of Her Majesty, or allowed 
it to stand till receipt of the despatch 
from Queensland ; whether, in case the 
Governor was a party to the proceeding, 
he has been recalled; and, whether the 
Naval Officer in command of Her Ma- 
jesty’s vessels in the Southern Seas has 
orders to stop the filibusterers, or will 
such orders be despatched to him ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The only 
reply I can give to the first Question is 
that the telegram which I read to the 
House came from Sir Arthur Kennedy 
himself. Beyond that we know nothing. 
As to the remaining Question, the Go- 
vernment has not thought it necessary 
in the absence of information, which is 
promised by next mail, to take the 
strong measures )ointed at by my hon. 
Friend. 

Stir GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that he would ask the Prime 
Minister, Whether the Colonial Govern- 
ment had power to invade and annex 
other countries without the sanction of 
the British Goveinment, and even to 
cross the high seas for that purpose ? 

Mr. 0’ DONNELL wished to ask, Whe- 
ther the Colonial Government claimed to 
treat the Natives of New Guinea as rebels 
in case they resisted the annexation ? 


(No reply was given. ] 
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Criminal 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)—SIERRA LEONE 
—ANNEXATION OF NEIGHBOURING 
TERRITORY. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether it is true, as stated in 
the public prints, that Her Majesty’s 
Government have ordered the annexa- 
tion of a considerable portion of the 
West Coast of Africa in the direction of 
Sierra Leone; if so, whether this an- 
nexation is effected by right of the 
strong hand, or by any other right; 
and, whether it is the case, as is to be 
gathered from the paragraph in the 
newspapers, that the object is to pre- 
vent British trade being sapped by 
competition, and to improve the reve- 
nues of Sierra Leone by subjecting the 
trade to duties for the benefit of that 
Colony ? 

Mr. W.H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If 
he will explain to the House the extent 
and the limits of the territory on the 
West Coast of Africa which was recently 
annexed to the British Empire by order 
of the Secretary of State; whether there 
have been any recognised authorities in 
the country of which possession has been 
taken ; and, whether they and the in- 
habitants are consenting parties to the 
act of Her Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The terri- 
tory in question is only a coast line 
starting from the right bank of the 
Mannah River, and extending to the 
north-west for about 20 miles, with 
a breadth inland of only half-a-mile. 
The cession of this strip of coast was 
formally made by the Kings, Chiefs, 
and inhabitants of the district, by an 
agreement concluded on the spot in 
March of last year with Governor 
Havelock. They had for some time pre- 
vious expressed themselves as anxious 
to come under British protection. Her 
Majesty’s Government has been induced 
to accept this offer of session, not only 
to cecure that this strip of coast shall 
not become a great smuggling channel, 
whereby the revenue and trade of Sierra 
Leone would be ruined, but also with a 
view, by establishing a conterminous 
boundary with Liberia, to put an end 
for the present, and avoid for the future, 
many long standing difficulties and com- 
plications which endangered good order 
and peace. Papers on the subject will 
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shortly be laid on the Table of the 
House. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the hon. Gentleman applied the words 
“‘smuggling” to free trade over a foreign 
territory ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes; if, 
after it has been taken over a foreign 
territory, it is brought into British terri- 
tory by back entrances. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked if 
the hon. Gentleman applied the word 
‘‘smuggling” to free trade through 
territory before it was annexed ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)— RECALL OF 
COMMANDANT WALL, OF SHERBRO 
—THE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. R. N. FOWLER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether there would be any ob- 
jection on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government to produce the corre- 
spondence relating to the recall of Com- 
mandant Wall, of Sherbro, West Coast 
of Africa? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY, in reply, 
said, the only objection was its volu- 
minous character; but if the hon. Mem- 
ber, after conferring with him, wished 
to have the Correspondence he should 
be happy to lay in on the Table. 


CRIMINAL PROCEDURE — EVIDENCE 
OF ACCUSED PERSONS. 


Mr. WARTON asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether, in the event of Clause 
100 of the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences Procedure) Bill becoming Law, 
he will consider the propriety of intro- 
ducing a Bill to make corresponding 
changes in the Law of evidence in 
respect of the summary trial of offences? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, he had 
received a great many communications 
from magistrates and others on this 
subject. It appeared to him that if the 
House accepted the principle of allowing 
prisoners to be examined when charged 
with indictable offences, it would be 
impossible to withhold that privilege 
from them in cases of summary pro- 
ceedings. He would, therefore, in the 
event of the House accepting the prin- 
ciple, take the course suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member, 
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COMPENSATION FOR AGRICULTURAL 
IMPROVEMENTS—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DUCKHAM asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether, in view of 
the advanced period of the Session, he 
can now name a day for the introduction 
of the proposal referred to in Her Most 
Gracious Majesty’s Speech for the 


“more effectually securing to tenants in 
Ragland and Scotland compensation for agri- 
cultural improvements ;”’ 


and, whether, the promised measure 
will deal with the Law of Distress ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am very sorry 
that the progress of Public Business has 
not been sufficiently rapid to enable me to 
go beyond the intimation which I have 
already given to the House as to the 
intentions of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I cannot name a day for the introduction 
of the Landlord and Tenant Bill until 
we have made progress with the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment 
Bill, which stands for Monday next ; and 
after the second reading of that Bill I 
hope to name an early day for the Bill 
to which my hon. Friend refers. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Will the Bill 
with regard to the Local Government of 
London be also postponed until the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill has been disposed of ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly. The 
answer I have given applies to all other 
important Bills. 


THE ANNUITIES TO LORD ALCESTER 
AND LORD WOLSELEY. 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, in 
order that the annuities to be granted 
by this House may have an exclusive 
connection with Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Alcester, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consent to omit that portion 
of the proposal by which it is intended 
to settle the same annuity upon the un- 
born male heirs of those distinguished 
officers, and thereby to burden the Pen- 
sion List, possibly for a century, with 
the charge of £4,000 a-year? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think, per- 
haps, I had better not now give any 
detailed answer to the Question, which 
rather belongs to the debate which will 
take place this evening. I may say, 
however, that it has always been the 
practice to give an hereditary character 
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to these pensions, and we are not pre- 
pared to depart from the practice. 


LOCAL TAXATION. 


Mr. BRODRICK asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he can 
inform the House what taxes or portions 
of taxes he proposes to transfer to local 
authorities, towards the relief of local 
burdens, in pursuance of the Resolution 
of this House of the 17th April; and, 
whether he will introduce the measure 
to give effect to it during the present 
Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that the hon. Member could not have 
recollected the Queen’s Speech at the 
beginning of the Session, or studied the 
Resolution which was passed the other 
night. In the Resolution he would find 
that the financial portion was there con- 
nected with the portion which related to 
Local Government; and in the Queen’s 
Speech he would see that it was the 
intention of the Government to intro- 
duce measures in relation to Local 
Government provided the progress made 
with other measures would be such as to 
justify their introduction. 


PORTUGAL—ANGOLA. 


Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON (for 
Mr. Bourke) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, Whether 
Her Majesty’s Government are aware 
that the following Order has been issued 
by the Governor of Angola :— 

“By order of His Excellency the Governor 
General, I beg to inform you that Mr. Ferreiro 
d’Aterea, and, in his absence, Mr. Antonia 
Alfredo Ferreia de Carvalha, have been ap- 
pointed at Banana, Congo River, by the Board 
of Health of Angola, to put the visé on the Bills 
of Health. 

“I beg to inform you that Mr. Cartaus de 
Meiscida has been appointed director of the 
branch post office in Banana Point, Congo River, 
and that all correspondence that the English 
steamers may bring for that place has to be 
delivered to him; ”’ 


and, if so, whether the instructions 
issued to British officers in 1856, and 
confirmed by Lord Derby in 1876, viz. 
to oppose by force any attempt of the 
Portuguese to extend their dominions 
north of lat. 5°12 degrees are still in 
force ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Her Majesty’s Government have received 
from a private source a translation of the 
orders referred to, which are stated to 
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have been issued by the Governor of 
Angola, but they have no official con- 
firmation of the fact. Her Majesty’s 
Minister at Lisbon has already been 
instructed to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject. The instructions to Her Majesty’s 
naval officers, which were issued in 1856 
- and confirmed in 1876, are still in force. 


PARLIAMENT—STATE OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 

Mr. CARBUTT asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether it is true, as 
stated in the public press, that, having 
regard to the want of interest recently 
shown on private Members’ nights, and 
to the necessity of carrying the pro- 
gramme mentioned in the Speech from 
the Throne, it is the intention of the 
Government to ask leave of the House 
to take Tuesdays and Fridays for Go- 
vernment purposes; and, if so, how soon 
it is proposed to make such request ? 

Lorp HENRY LENNOX asked why 
the Government had not, in fulfilment 
of their pledge of April 10, fixed an 
early day for the discussion of the Navy 
Estimates ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
certainly the intention of the Govern- 
ment to provide an early day for this 
purpose ; but he believed no pledge had 
been given. The Estimates might, as 
far as he could judge, be taken on the 
first Government night after the second 
reading of the Bill. With regard to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
the Monmouth District, he had no doubt 
it sprang from anxiety to promote Pub- 
lic Business; but it must be borne in 
mind that it was not more than six or 
seven weeks since the House had com- 
menced the transaction of Business, 
reckoning from the time when the de- 
bate on the Address terminated; and 
the Government did not think the time 
had yet arrived when they could ask 
the House to resort to the practice of 
taking Tuesdays and Fridays for their 
Business. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that it was very desirable to make ar- 
rangements for the resumption of the 
Transvaal debate ; and, with the object 
of enabling the House to form a clear 
idea of the course that would be taken 
as to the several Amendments, he would 
ask his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Chatham whether he would 
be prepared to withdraw his Motion if 
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a day were fixed for the renewal of the 
discussion ? 

Mr. GORST said, that, in the event 
of the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cartwright) being 
withdrawn, he thought he should be 
able to adduce reasons which would in- 
duce the House to allow him to with- 
draw his Motion, on the understanding 
that the Resolution of which Notice had 
been given by the Prime Minister should 
be proceeded with. In the absence, how- 
ever, of any understanding of that kind, 
he thought he would not be justified in 
adopting a course that would deprive 
the House of the opportunity of express- 
ing its opinion as to recent events in the 
Transvaal. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHOOTE gave 
Notice that he would to-morrow ask the 
Prime Minister, Whether, in the event 
of the withdrawal of the Motion of the 
hon. and learned Member for Chatham, 
he would be prepared to submit to the 
House as a substantive Motion the sub- 
stance of the words which now stood in 
his name on the Notice Paper? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer 
the Question at once. My Amendment 
was given Notice of as an Amendment 
to the Motion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach). I have a 
difficulty in undertaking any course 
which would imply that time is to be 
found for two separate debates on this 
subject. Iam afraid I could not under- 
take that. I believe the House has very 
largely diseussed the question of Bechu- 
analand, and, certainly, I cannot object 
to the desire of the hon. and learned 
Member to take the judgment of the 
House upon it. That could be taken 
in case the House did not adopt the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and then the judgment of the House 
could be taken on the words of my 
Amendment, in immediate prosecution 
of any division on the Motion of the 
right hon. Baronet. If the House 
agrees to take a division on the Bechu- 
analand question, then I can pledge 
myself to find an early day—I hope 
before Whitsuntide—for the discussion 
of the Transvaal Convention. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked if they were to understand that 
the Prime Minister did not abandon his 
intention to move the Resolution on the 
Paper? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: No. I am per- 
fectly willing to abide by it; but Iam 
not prepared to give Government time 
for the prosecution of two distinct de- 
bates on the Transvaal. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o @.o — 


LORD ALCESTER’S ANNUITY BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone.) 


[pitt 145.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in rising to 
ropose the second reading of this Bill, 
[ feel that it cannot be necessary for me 
to traverse in detail the ground upon 
which I detained the House at consider- 
able length during the Autumn Sitting 
of last year. But, at the same time, it 
is right that I should explain to the 
House the basis upon which we have 
proceeded in determining the particular 
form of the proposal that is now before 
the House, and likewise to remind them 
of the heads, at least in brief summary, 
of those claims which have induced us 
to make such a proposal at all. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Salford 
(Mr. Arnold) intimated, in the form of 
a Question, that, in his view, it was not 
desirable to introduce into this proposal 
the elements of an heritable character. 
The state of the case is this. That per- 
haps for some considerable time, at any 
rate in a variety of instances, the House 
has been satisfied to grant a sum of 
money en bloc, or to grant a pension for 
life, where no Peerage has been con- 
ferred apon the individuals receiving the 
honour. But a long series of precedents 
show that successive Parliaments and 
successive Governments have, with very 
great unanimity, and almost without the 
expression of a difference of opinion, 
admitted, in various degrees, this herit- 
able element in the grant of pensions 
associated with Peerages. In both the 
instances now before the House, I need 
hardly remind the House of the reasons 
why the association should prevail. If 
we go back acertain time to the close of 
the Great War, it does not appear that 
there has been a very great variation as 
to the amount of those pensions; but 
there has been a considerable laxity in 
one direction, I admit—namely, the 
duration of the pensions. If we go back 
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to the close of the Great War in 1814, 
there were four pensions of £2,000 
a-year each to Lord Hill, Lord Exmouth, 
Lord Lynedoch, and Lord Beresford ; 
and all these pensions were granted in 
what is termed perpetuity, I believe to 
the heirs male, terminable with the 
Peerage itself, or with the succession of 
heirs male, but, upon the supposition 
of their continuance, the pension was 
continued also. There was in that year, 
also, one pension given to Lord Comber- 
mere of the same amount of £2,000 
a-year, not, however, granted in per- 
petuity, but for three lives; and then 
the practice of granting pensions for 
three lives appears to have prevailed for 
some considerable time. rd Seaton, 
for his services in Canada and elsewhere, 
received a pension of £2,000 a-year for 
three lives in 1840; Lord Keane a simi- 
lar pension for a similar term in 1841 ; 
and both Lord Gough and Lord Hardinge 
in 1846 received similar pensions for 
three lives for their services in India. 
After that a change was gradually intro- 
duced. In 1855, Lord Raglan, as will 
be recollected, died in the Crimea while 
he was in command of the British Army, 
and no pension at that time had been 
conferred either upon him, or his de- 
scendants, in respect of his military ser- 
vices. After his death, a pension for life 
of £1,000 a year was granted to his 
widow, and £2,000 a-year to his descen- 
dants, the two next heirs of the title, in 
consideration of his military services. 
The precedent thus set of a pension of 
£2,000 a-year for two lives still con- 
tinues; but in that case it undoubtedly 
appears that the pension for two lives 
was based on the idea that had Lord 
Raglan’s life been spared until a mea- 
sure was adopted by Parliament a pen- 
sion would have been given for three 
lives. But at a subsequent period, in 
the time of Lord Beaconsfield, in 1868, 
a case occurred which is very analogous 
to the present case. Lord Napier of 
Magdala, on the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, received a pension of £2,000 
a-year for two lives. The House will 
observe that this case represents the 
minimum of the heritable element in- 
voved in the grant of a pension of this 
kind; but the heritable element has 
never yet been abandoned, I will not 
now enter upon the question whether 
the reduction of the grant from per- 
petuity to three lives, and then to two 
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lives, was wise and prudent or not. I 
will only say that the question now 
raised is not opposed to general pre- 
cedent, and I think it is recommended 
by the reason of the case; having in 
view, as we have, not only the services 
performed, but the possible transmission 
of the title, which is hereditary. I may 
say, in passing, that these pensions have 
been granted for a succession of lives, 
whether there were heirs male or not. 
But it having been the fact that we have 
witnessed with satisfaction the conferring 
by the Crown, not only of an hereditary 
title, but an hereditary title associated 
with very important privileges and 
duties, we are not prepared to be re- 
sponsible for recommending to the House 
altogether to dispense with so much of 
the heritable element as has, according 
to later precedent, been connected with 
grants of this kind. That being s0, 
while I regard the precedents alone, and 
the general reason of the case, as ample 
ground for declining to confine our pro- 
ceedings on this occasion to a grant for 
life, I must say I think the occasion 
would be one very unfortunately chosen 
for introducing a further limitation into 
the not immoderate bounty of Parlia- 
ment in these matters. It has been much 
more often my duty or inclination, or 
both, to complain of, or to state, or per- 
haps to defend, the doctrine that the 
public is a liberal paymaster, than to 
state the opinion that our proceedings, 
in the bestowal of public money, are 
governed by restraint or moderation. I 
do think that in respect of ordinary 
and average services, whatever com- 
plaints may be made in this House or 
elsewhere, the public is the most liberal 
paymaster that exists. That is my strong 
conviction, after long observation and 
experience. But I must say also that is 
my opinion with regard to civil rather 
than military matters. I except cases— 
certainly very rare and splendid—like 
those of the Duke of Wellington or the 
Duke of Marlborough. Splendid, what 
I may call superlative, services are 
moderately, not very immoderately, re- 
munerated in this country; and if we 
wish to have services in which the 
highest devotion is combined with a rare 
assemblage of great qualities—in which 
the duties of an Admiral and General, 
arduous as they are in themselves, are 
likewise combined with the necessity of 
displaying the greatest qualities of civil 
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life as usually employed and developed 
—then it is a very serious matter for us 
to depart from the precedents of those 
who have gone before us, and who, I 
think, have been thrifty in their cha- 
racter as stewards in charge of the 
public purse, in order to further abridge 
the bounty of Parliament in this respect. 
Here I come to the case of Lord Alces- 
ter; and I do not hesitate to say that 
this is a case in which there was not only 
great devotion, and a display of some 
great qualities, but such a remarkable 
display and combination of great quali- 
ties that entitle Lord Alcester to our 
respectful gratitude. I shall not now 
speak of what I dwelt upon on a former 
occasion—namely, this fact, that, before 
he proceeded, as Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean, to the port of Alex- 
andria, he had already established great 
claims upon the acknowledgment of the 
Government and of Parliament, quite 
irrespective of their approval or disap- 
proval of the policy of the cause which 
he was engaged in promoting, by his 
extremely skilful management of a very 
difficult situation, when he was employed 
in the Naval Demonstration off the coast 
of Albania. [ Zronical cheers and laughter. ] 
I believe that there can be no difference 
of opinion on that subject. I will now 
dwell only for a very few moments on 
the services rendered by him in Egypt, 
which, of themselves, entitle him to some 
such grant as that now proposed. I 
believe I may say that the naval action of 
Alexandria—the bombardment of Alex- 
andria—was no unimportant event in 
the history of maritime warfare; be- 
cause I do not know whether, since the 
introduction of those vast machines under 
the name of ships, which appear almost 
to differ in kind as well as in degree 
from the ships of other days, and almost 
to transcend the ordinary faculties of 
the human mind, such are the risks and 
difficulties they present with reference 
to their management and their effective 
application to the purposes for which 
they were constructed, I might perhaps 
venture upon the contention that the 
event is no inconsiderable event in the 
history of naval warfare. It will not be 
found, I believe, very easy to refer to 
any previous event in the history of the 
wars of Europe, since the great iron- 
clad ship came into use, which at all 
tended to exhibit the efficacy of these 
tremendous engines in the manner in 
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which it was exhibited by Lord Alcester 
in the destruction of the forts of Alexan- 
dria. But it was not merely the activity, 
judgment, and energy with which that 
action was conducted which ought to be 
remembered in considering the case of 
Lord Alcester. He had a very difficult 
question to determine in the application 
of the instructions under which he pro- 
ceeded to conduct operations, because 
the operations, and the authority to en- 
gage in the operations, depended upon 
his close vigilance and accurate discern- 
ment of proceedings which were, as far 
as possible, concealed by night and art; 
and it was upon the continuance of pro- 
ceedings for the strengthening of the 
forts of Alexandria that Lord Alcester’s 
action was entirely to depend. That 
vigilance and that discrimination Lord 
Alcester exercised in a manner such as 
to entitle him to the highest praise. 
Then we may be led to compare the 
bombardment of Alexandria with the 
most considerable maritime operation 
against the shore in which the British 
Fleet had up to that time been con- 
cerned. I mean the bombardment of 
Algiers. But there was this great dif- 
ference between the two cases; that, 
whereas, in the case of the bombard- 
ment of Algiers—if we accurately un- 
derstand the object and policy of Lord 
Exmouth—there was felt to be a neces- 
sity for inflicting much damage upon the 
city of Algiers and its peaceful popula- 
tion, in order to bring about the peace 
which was desired. In the case of Alex- 
andria, Lord Alcester had to achieve the 
difficult purpose of effectively destroying 
the forts, and yet sparing the city. | Mr. 
O’DonnetL: Oh!] The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan is very much given to 
that kind of jeer, and we all know that 
he is not deficient in the faculty of oral 
expression. I should have thought it 
indisputable that that was a great object 
which Lord Alcester had to achieve, and 
I do not understand why the anger of the 
hon. Member should have overboiled be- 
fore I stated that he did achieve it. I 
now stated that he did achieve it; and 
I say, almost without qualification, that 
with the gallant force under his com- 
mand he attained the purpose of an effec- 
tive destruction of the forts of Alex- 
andria without inflicting injury upon the 
city, or causing loss of life among the 
peaceful population. Much as, unfor- 
tunately, the city suffered, it did not 
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suffer from the action of Lord Alcester 
or from the British Fleet. It suffered 
from the action of those against whom 
Lord Alcester was conducting his opera- 
tions, and whose conduct on that occasion 
it is not necessary for me further to exa- 
mine. I do not hesitate—feeling con- 
fident of carrying with me, if not the 
unanimous, yet the all but unanimous, 
judgment of the House—I do not hesi- 
tate to say that he spared the property 
accumulated in the great city of Alex- 
andria, and that that was part of the 
great service which he rendered. But 
Lord Alcester’s services were not con- 
fined to the sea. His business was not 
merely to inflict a certain amount of 
damage and destruction upon the forts 
of Alexandria. He had to land his 
forces, he had to man the forts which he 
had been engaged in destroying, and he 
had to assume the great responsibility 
of the police, and, likewise, of the de- 
fence of a great city, for a number of 
days before the military reinforcements 
reached him to relieve him from the 
charge. That was a great responsi- 
bility, and it was a responsibility of 
which this distinguished Officer, during 
a space of about six days, admirably 
acquitted himself. He had also to 
meet an extraordinary measure taken 
by the enemy, not so much against 
him as against the whole popula- 
tion of Alexandria. I mean that strange 
measure which was adopted by those in 
arms against him of stopping.the water 
supply of the population of a great city 
—a scheme totally ineffective for the 
purpose of inflicting injury upon the 
English as belligerents, but aimed ata 
fatal purpose, and with great likelihood 
of having fatal effects, against the whole 
population of the city. The great energy 
of Lord Alcester and of those around him 
enabled him to defeat that most culpable 
purpose, and to prevent the infliction of 
great suffering, if not of absolute death, 
upon the peaceful inhabitants of the 
city. After that he had another difficult 
operation to execute. It is to him, as 
the chief in command, that we are pri- 
marily and most of all indebted for the 
effective occupation of the Suez Canal, 
and for those admirable arrangements 
under which a vast fleet of transports of 
enormous tonnage was poured into the 
Canal almost without any sensible in- 
terruption of the mercantile traffic which 
is carried on through the Canal. That 
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achievement was a matter of no ordinary 
difficulty, and its successful accomplish- 
ment evidences the greatest skill and the 
highest capacity to discharge any duty 
whatever attaching to the distinguished 
Profession of which Lord Alcester is 
such an ornament. Afterwards he had 
a large share in those arrangements for 
the supply of the Army, which enabled 
Lord Wolseley to bring the operations 
in Egypt to a close with an expedition 
that, I may fairly say, was favourably 
observed in every civilized country ; and 
all this was carried on by him in the dis- 
charge of mixed duties, which was only 
too likely to lead to a misunderstanding, 
in such a manner as not only to main- 
tain, but, if possible, to increase, the per- 
fect harmony prevailing between the two 
great Services engaged in the defence of 
the country. It appears to me that the 
man must be fastidious indeed who does 
not admit that such labours as this, 
performed as they have been by Lord 
Alcester, afford an ample justification 
for the proposal now made. Not only 
do they afforé ample justification, but 
they impose an imperative duty, and 
would have made Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the objects of a just censure if they 
had declined to propose, or if they had 
proposed in less than the present mode- 
rate measure and dogree, the grant of 
public money which is the subject of the 
resent Bill. With these observations, 
commend the Bill to the favourable 
attention of the House, and I now beg to 
move that it be read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Jlr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in rising to 
move, as an Amendment— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the ser- 
vices of Lord Alcester during our Naval opera- 
tions in Egypt were not of such a character as 
to satisfy this House as to the desirability of 
—_ to the proposal submitted to it in this 

, 


said, that not many days ago that House 
passed the following Resolution :— 


“‘ That, in the opinion of this House, the pre- 
sent amount of the National Expenditure de- 
mands the earnest and immediate attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government, with the view of 
effecting such reductions as may be consistent 
with the efficiency of the public service.” 


When that Resolution was passed, he 
rejoiced, for he said to himself, it was not 
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absolutely necessary for the efficiency of 
the Public Service that either Lord 
Alcester or Lord Wolseley should be 
granted an hereditary pension, and 
therefore the result would be that those 
proposals would not be brought forward. 
Alas, for his own guileless innocence! 
Alas, for the trustful faith of his simple- 
minded Friend the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr.Rylands)! His hon. Friend 
and the rest of the House would, no 
doubt, for the future agree with the 
Prime Minister in the observation that 
he had often made, that abstract Reso- 
lutions were of little practical good. A 
little more than a fortnight ago Minis- 
ters, the Opposition, hon. Gentleman 
from Ireland, hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway, all entered into a solemn 
league and covenant in favour of re- 
trenchment. Now they were about to 
give effect to that solemn league and 
covenant by being asked to vote a pen- 
sion not only to Lord Alcester, but to 
Lord Alcester’s son, who, whatever might 
be the merits of his father, certainly had 
not yet done anything to deserve reward. 
In fact, he was credibly informed that 
the son in question was not yet born. 
He had put down the Resolution which 
stood in his name as a practical negative 
of the Motion to read that Bill a second 
time. Now, he knew there were hon. 
Gentlemen who thought it would be 
more desirable to have moved a reduc- 
tion; but when they remembered that the 
second reading of this Bill was moved 
by the Prime Minister, and when they 
remembered that the right hon. Baronet 
the Leader of the Opposition (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote) said, at an early stage, 
that he was anxious to second it, they 
took it as a fact, that, precisely as the 
Bill was brought in, it would be carried 
through the various stagesof that House. 
When hon. Members said they were not 
going to vote against the second reading, 
but would vote for some reduction, he 
hoped that whatever reductions were 
36 omg might be agreed to by the 

ouse; but he thought it exceedingly 
improbable that they would, and, practi- 
cally, when any hon. Gentleman voted 
in favour of the second reading, he knew 
very well he was giving a vote which 
would give hereditary pensions to those 
gentlemen. Now, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had spoken 
with his usual eloquence on the matter ; 
but he (Mr. Labouchere) should venture 
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to submit to the House certain special 
and just grounds why they should not 
agree to the second reading. He agreed 
that it was not the business of the Com- 
manders of an expedition to consider 
the causes which led to the war in which 
they are engaged. They were bound to 
fulfil their duty. What alone would he 
say with regard to this war—that they 
could not consider it one of those great 
and famous military expeditions which 
would go down as military exploits te 
live in history. In point of fact, they 
were not at war at all; according to the 
official accounts they were only engaged 
in military operations. Arabi—so ran 
the official account—was a military ad- 
venturer, who, with one or two regi- 
ments, was resisting the behests of the 
Khedive. The Egyptians werealmost en- 
tirely opposed to him, and were anxiously 
looking forward for the English to oc- 
cupy Egypt, and to free them from the 
yoke of Arabi, and put them in the ad- 
vantageous position that they were in 
before, when they were the slaves of the 
Khedive and were happy in paying their 
taxes, to enable the interest to be paid 
on the bonds of their kind friends in 
that part of the world. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated that Lord Alcester had 
established great claims upon the coun- 
try by his former achievements, and he 
(Mr. Labouchere) was not there to deny 
the ability of the noble Lord, or to say 
that he had not done his duty. He, how- 
ever, desired to point out that, toan Ad- 
miral, the advantages of being in com- 
mand of a Fleet were enormous, and 
accordingly Lord Alcester obtained those 
advantages. It was not the kindness 
that the Admiral had done the country 
that was in question—it was the kind- 
ness which the country had done the 
Admiral in giving him the command of 
its Fleets. Since 1870, Lord Alcester 
had been in command of the Detached 
Squadron, of the Channel Squadron, and 
of the Mediterranean Squadron, and 
during all that period he had been re- 
ceiving exceedingly large pay and honour 
—for it was an honour to which every 
Naval officer aspired to command a 
British Fleet. He could not see why 
the fact that Lord Alcester had received 
large pay and great honour should be a 
reason for making him any special grant 
of this kind. The Prime Minister had 
practically placed the matter upon two 
grounds. The right hon. Gentleman 
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told them that Lord Alcester did two 
things which had entitled him to this 
hereditary pension—namely, that he 
organized with great ability the trans- 
port of the troops from Alexandria to 
Ismailia, and that he had bombarded the 
forts at Alexandria. Now, as regarded 
the transport of the troops from Alex- 
andria to Ismailia, it must be remem- 
bered that the troops had, in the first 
place, to be transported from England to 
Alexandria, which seemed to him to bea 
much greater distance than from Alex- 
andria to Ismailia; and it must also be 
remembered that the transport of the 
troops from Alexandria to Ismailia met 
with no sort of opposition. The thing, 
no doubt, was done ably enough; but 
he put it to the House, Were the services 
of the Admiral in that matter of such a 
character as entitled him to this here- 
ditary pension? Why, troops had been 
transported before that. When General 
Abercrombie commanded in Egypi, 
troops were sent to him; but the Ad- 
miral who conveyed them was not pen- 
sioned. Again, they were sent out to 
Portugal during the Peninsular War, 
but no pension was given to the Ad- 
miral; in fact, in the case of the Indian 
Mutiny, the China, Crimean, and Ameri- 
can Wars, they had been respectively 
transported to India, to China, to the 
Crimea, and to Canada; yet no one had 
even dreamt of saying that the success- 
ful transport of the troops in those cases 
formed one of those grand and distin- 
guished acts in respect of which the na- 
tion was bound to confer honours and 
pecuniary rewards upon those who were 
responsible for their conveyance from 
one place to another. Now he came to 
the bombardment of the forts at Alex- 
andria, respecting which the right hon. 
Gentleman had said it was a great mili- 
tary exploit, and he had referred to the 
bombardment of Algiers as being of a 
similar character. Had not the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the bom- 
bardment of Algiers, he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) himself should have done so. It 
was possible to estimate the military 
character of such an action by the num- 
ber of deaths which it involved. When 
Lord Exmouth bombarded Algiers, he 
had to sail intoa harbour surrounded by 
guns, the consequence being that 850 
officers and men were killed on board 
the British Fleet. [Mr. Giapsrone: 
Killed and wounded.}] He thought that 
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that number had been killed; but he 
was glad to hear that they were only 
wounded. It was sufficient, for his pur- 
pose, that, on that occasion, 850 officers 
and men had been killed and wounded. 
Contrast that case with the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria. In the latter case, 
on board the British Fleet, the only com- 
missioned officer killed was a lieutenant 
or a midshipman, and one warrant 
officer, and six seamen were killed, and 
either 20 or 26 seamen were wounded. 
A comparison between those two sets of 
figures gave a tolerably fair idea of the 
comparative dangers and difficulties of 
the two engagements. The right hon. 
Gentleman, moreover, had told them 
that the bombardment of Alexandria 
would go down to history, because it in- 
volved a solution of a technical problem 
as to the resistance offered by iron-clads 
to heavy artillery. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that this was the first 
battle in which iron-clads had been op- 
posed to artillery; but, with all due 
respect, he appeared to have forgotten 
the Battle of Lissa, in which very heavy 
guns were used on both sides, thus test- 
ing the question in a much more efficient 
manner. In any case, however, the 
solution of the point in question could 
scarcely be assigned as a reason for 
granting a Peerage and an hereditary 
pension to Lord Alcester, because, if 
it were, a Peerage and an hereditary 
pension might be granted to the gen- 
tleman who looked after the target 
practice at Woolwich. But he went 
further on this subject. He would 
venture to say that, in bombarding the 
forts around Alexandria, Lord Alcester 
had been guilty of an unnecessary act, 
involving great calamities upon the 
Egyptian people. There was, in that 
act, a great amount of mala fides to the 
Egyptians and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and it led to widespread distress 
in Alexandria. It appeared to him, 
also, that Lord Alcester was responsible 
for the probable consequences which 
would result from bombarding the forts, 
when he had no troops ready to take the 
place of the Egyptian Army when it 
retired. In the case of Paris, the 
French authorities had been exceed- 
ingly anxious that an armed force should 
remain in the City ; and they succeeded 
in convincing Prince Bismarck of the 
danger that would result from the with- 
drawal of allarmed force. He consented 
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that the National Guard should be al- 
lowed to retain their arms; and, had 
he not done so, the same thing would 
have then occurred in Paris that occurred 
at a subsequent time. In the present 
case, however, Lord Alcester had been 
expressly warned of the consequences 
of bombarding the forts at Alexandria 
without having troops to land immedi- 
ately afterwards. Before the bombard- 
ment the Foreign Consuls sent a Collec- 
tive Note, saying— 

‘* However effective, the bombardment of 
Alexandria cannot take place without causing 
great danger to the Egyptian population, nor 
without the destruction of an incalculable 
amount of European property.” 


Common sense would have told the 
same thing; and the warning was un- 
questionably realized, because the burn- 
ing of Alexandria was the result, and 
the direct result, of the bombardment 
of the forts. Coming to another point, 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that 
Lord Alcester had particularly distin- 
guished himself by the great intelligence 
which he had shown in carrying out this 
particular and difficult task, which was 
to watch the Egyptians, and to bombard 
or not, as the case might be. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) was always sorry to inflict 
upon the House any extracts from Blue 
Books ; but, unless he did so upon the 
present occasion, he could not make his 
meaning clear, and the conclusion he 
had arrived at upon the point after 
reading them was this. On the 11th of 
June the massacres took place, and on 
the 25th Lord Alcester—who was then 
Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour—de- 
clared that he supposed the Conference 
would tell him to take hostile steps 
against the Egyptians; and he, therefore, 
telegraphed to the Admiralty— 

“T should wish to be perfectly prepared for 
immediate action when the decision of the Con- 
ference is known here. I propose to bring all 


the outside Squadron into desirable positions 
for attack.” 


The reply from the Admiralty, of the 
26th of June, was— 
“Tf Egyptian troops are making prepara- 


tions to attack, communicate with French Ad- 
miral, and bring ships inside into position.” 


It must be remembered that, at that 
time, there was no case against the 
Egyptians of having in any sort of way 
menaced the safety of the Fleet. On 
July 2nd, when Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
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found that he was to do nothing, he 
telegraphed to the Admiralty— 


“Arabi now gives out that he is inspired 
nightly by the Prophet. He hopes getting 
Allied Fleet into trap by sinking stone barges 
to bar Channel.” 


On the same day the Admiralty tele- 
graphed to Sir Beauchamp Seymour— 


‘* Acquaint Military Governor that an at- 
tempt to bar the Channel will be considered 
as a hostile act, which will be treated ac- 
cordingly.”’ 

On July 8rd the following telegram 
was sent by the Foreign Office to Sir 
3eauchamp Seymour : — 


‘Prevent any attempt to bar Channel into 

port. If work is resumed on earthworks, or 
fresh guns mounted, inform Military Com- 
mandant that you have orders to prevent it; 
and, if not immediately discontinued, destroy 
earthworks, and silence batteries if they open 
fire.” 
Of course, he was to do that; but they 
heard absolutely nothing more of the 
Channel being stopped. The whole thing 
disappeared. It wasamyth. Thenext 
thing they heard of was that, on the 4th 
of July, Sir Beauchamp Seymour tele- 
graphed— 

“Two additional guns placed in Pharos 
Castle last night. Parapet facing sea front 
was also strengthened. No change in the 
works bearing on the harbour, French Ad- 
miral has asked for orders. Has received re- 
ply from Military Governor and Arabi, sending 
Egyptian Admiral to give assurances no Channel 
obstruction contemplated.” 


On July 5th Mr. Cartwright telegraphed 
to Earl Granville— 


“ Yesterday afternoon the Under Secretary 
of Marine called on Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
and made re-assuring statements to His Excel- 
lency in regard to the placing of impediments 
in the entrance of the harbour of Alexandria. 
A little later the Admiral received a written 
reply from the Commandant of the garrison, 
couched in similar language.” 


On the same day Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour telegraphed to the Admiralty— 

‘*Shall demand from Military Governor to- 
morrow cessation of all work on the batteries. 
As French appear indisposed to act, shall de- 
tain Penelope until result is known.” 

The next day Mr. Cartwright telegraphed 
to Earl Granville— 

‘‘ Admiral Seymour finds that the military 
works were suspended yesterday afternoon.” 
On the same day Sir Beauchamp Sey- 
mour telegraphed to the Admiralty— 


“No signs of operations since yesterday 
afternoon.’ 
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On July 7th the Foreign Consulsappealed 
to Sir Beauchamp Seymour not to bom- 
bard, and assured him that they could ob- 
tain perfectly satisfactory assurances in 
regard to the fortifications. Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour telegraphed to Earl 
Granville on July 8 that two more guns 
were mounted on a battery five miles off, 
and asked whether that was to bea casus 
belli. ‘To this Earl Granville replied 
that it was not to be so regarded. On 
July 9th Sir Beauchamp Seymour tele- 
graphed to the Admiralty— 

‘Guns are now being mounted on Fort 
Silsili. Shall give Foreign Consuls notice at 
daylight to-morrow morning, and shall com- 
mence action 24 hours after, unless forts on 
Isthmus and those commanding entrance to the 
harbour are surrendered.” 


To this no reply was sent. On the 10th 
of July, Sir Beauchamp Seymour sent 
as follows to the Military Commandant 
at Alexandria : — 

** As hostile preparations, evidently directed 
against the squadron under my command, were 
in progress during yesterday at Forts Isili, 
Pharos, and Silsili, I shall carry out the inten- 
tion expressed to you in my letter of the 6th 
instant, at sunrise to-morrow, the 11th instant, 
unless previous to that hour you should have 
temporarily surrendered to me, for the purpose 
of disarming, the batteries on the Isthmus of 
Ras-el-Tin and the southern shores of the har- 
bour of Alexandria.” 


Dervish Pasha replied on the same day, 
and, after explaining that he had no 
powers to make this surrender of terri- 
tory, he said— 

‘The Admiral might first have set forth in 
a friendly manner the grievances which have 
been the cause of the measures he has taken. 
It would have been possible to verify them, and 
subsequently to have consulted as to the means 
of remedying them.” 
The wholestory, as he had said, amounted 
to this—The massacres took place on 
June 11th. On June 25th, Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour stated that, as he would 
probably be told to take hostile steps 
against the Egyptians, he wished to get 
his ships into position. At that time 
there was no case against the Egyptians 
of having menaced our ships. On July 
2nd, when he found that he was not to 
bombard, he telegraphed that Arabi 
was laying a trap to catch the Fleet by 
stopping the channel of the harbour. He 
was then told that such a proceeding 
would be a hostile act; and that if the 
Egyptians began to erect earthworks 
he was to prevent them from doing so. 
But nothing more was heard about the 
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channel being stopped up. The whole 
story wasa myth. On the 4th of July, 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour again tele- 
graphed that battery works were pro- 
gressing, and again, on the 6th of July, 
that those works had ceased. On July 
8th, Sir Beauchamp Seymour said that 
two guns had been mounted upon a 
battery, and asked whether that was to 
be considered a ‘‘ casus belli.” On July 
9th, the gallant Admiral telegraphed 
that fresh guns were being mounted, 
and that he was insisting on the sur- 
render of the forts, under threat of bom- 
bardment within 24 hours. Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour based his view on the 
fact that Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien had 
seen two guns being parbuckled towards 
carriages which he thought had been 
a moved towards the harbour. 

rom what he had said, no person could 
arrive at any other conclusion than this 
—that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had, 
ever since the massacre of June 11th, 
when some of his officers were insulted, 
determined, if he possibly could, to 
avenge that massacre. [‘‘No!’’] He 
had put forward one pretext after an- 
other to hide that determination; but 
they were only pretexts. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Well, he should have a witness to that 
statement. He(Mr. Labouchere) thought 
that the mistake which the Government 
made was in not asking Lord Alcester 
to let them know what was the real 
danger incurred by the Fleet, when he 
had telegraphed to say that he intended 
to bombard the forts, because fresh 
guns had been placed in position on 
them, and the Fleet was menaced. He 
could not believe that, if the facts had 
been known to the Government as they 
were known at the present time, if they 
had known that the Fleet was not in- 
curring any sort of danger, and that 
this determination, on the part of Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour to bombard was 
on account of the massacre, they would 
have sent him more specific instruc- 
tions to prevent bombardment, until 
such a step was rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary, and not have waited 24 hours be- 
fore sending him any instructions at all. 
Now, he had said, when hon. Gentlemen 
called out ‘‘No, no!” that he had a 
witness to the assertion he had made 
that Lord Alcester’s statements to the 
Government were merely pretexts; and 
he would call that witness, for it was no 
other than Lord Alcester himself. Last 
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week, Lord Alcester was dining at that 
temple of Civic Jingoism—the Mansion 
House—when he (Mr. Labouchere) be- 
lieved that the noble Lord was made a 
freeman of the Cutler’s Company, and 
received a snuffbox, or a casket, or some- 
thing of that kind. He would ask the 
attention of the House to what the noble 
Lord said on that occasion, after which 
he thought no one would deny that he 
bombarded the forts, not because of any 
danger to the Fleet, but because some 
of his sailors had been insulted during 
the massacre. What the noble and 
gallant Admiral stated was this— 


“ But the extreme difficulty that attended the 
work I had to do wasin the early part. It was 
impossible, after the massacres that took place 
at Alexandria on the 11th of June, to do any- 
thing in the way I should have liked. Had it 
not been for the enormous European population 
and the Levantine population, subjects of Euro- 
pean Powers, I think it very possible that, 
with the small force we had, we should have 
endeavoured to have settled matters on the 
following morning. But that was impossible 
in the circumstances. There is a distinguished 
diplomatist present who will bear me out in 
saying that, had we attempted to seek that 
redress which we were entitled to demand, the 
lives of the enormous European population of 
Cairo and of Egypt generally would have been 
placed in peril. I was told, in distinct terms, 
that I must do nothing. I was requested to do 
nothing until measures could be adopted to 
remove the European population. The massacre 
of Alexandria took place on the 11th of June. 
I will ask you to pay attention to what I say 
now. The last vessel containing refugees from 
Egypt was towed out of the harbour of Alexan- 
dria at 4 p.m. on the 10th of July, and we at- 
tacked the batteries at 7 o’clock on the following 
morning. Therefore, there was no lack of 
promptitude in endeavouring to redress the 
grievances we had to obtain redress for.”’ 


The House, he thought, had a right to 
ask the Government whether they as- 
sented to that statement. Lord Alcester 
expressly threw over everything which 
appeared in the Blue Book, including 
the guns that were brought to bear 
upon the Fleet, which, if his statement 
was correct, was nothing less than a 
pious fraud. From his own showing, 
he had determined to obtain redress for 
what he termed the grievances of the 
llth of June. He said he was “re- 
quested to do nothing until measures 
could be adopted to remove the European 
population.’”’? Who requested him to do 
nothing? It was a serious question 
whether the Government accepted that 
view or not. If they did not, they had 
been hoodwinked by Lord Alcester ; 
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and how, in that case, was it possible 
for the Government to ask the House of 
Commons to grant a pension to that 
officer? It was clear—in fact, they 
almost knew—that the Government never 
contemplated the bombardment of Alex- 
andria. The right hon. Gentleman who 
was then Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) was op- 
posed to every kind of war. He was at 
that time in the Cabinet; but no sooner 
had news of the bombardment arrived 
than he at once resigned his position. 
It was therefore impossible that the ques- 
tion of bombardment could have been 
mooted in the Cabinet. From the fact 
of the right hon. Gentleman not having 
resigned before the bombardment, but 
resigning immediately after, they were 
justified in saying that the question was 
never even mooted in the Cabinet, and 
that the Ministry accepted a mere ex 
post facto responsibility, without exactly 
knowing what had happened. Which 
leg, then, did the Government elect to 
stand on? How was their acceptance 
of Lord Alcester’s view consistent with 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy’s re- 
maining in the Cabinet? And if they 
did not take that view, why did they 
propose to the House to grant this 
pension ? He now came to the general 
grounds on which it was granted. 
‘The proposition before the House was, 
practically, that there was a distinction 
between the Military and Civil Services ; 
and that in the case of the Military, 
though not of the Civil Service, heredi- 
tary pensions should be granted for 
distinguished services. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that there 
were many precedents for the course 
now taken. Well, there were prece- 
dents against it as well. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought he was right in 
saying that a pension was granted to 
Lord Lyons for only one life. At any 
rate, it was so in the case of Lord Clyde. 
Lord Exmouth, it was true, received 
£2,000 a-year for two lives; but Lord 
Nelson received only £2,000 a-year dur- 
ing his own life for fighting the Battle 
of the Nile ; and, surely, the Battle of 
the Nile was somewhat more important 
than the bombardment of Alexandria. 
For the taking of Copenhagen Lord 
Nelson received nothing. There was 
the case of Admiral Parker, who com- 
manded in our war with China, who 
was concerned in the taking of Amoy, 
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and who practically opened up the 
Chinese Empire to Englishmen. He 
received nothing. The House would also 
remember the bombardment of Acre, 
when Sir Robert Stopford and Sir 
Charles Napier were in command. That 
bombardment would compare almost 
advantageously as a military deed with 
the bombardment of the forts of Alex- 
andria; and yet neither of the Com- 
manders received anything. During the 
Crimean War a pension was given to 
Lord Raglan only, although many emi- 
nent Generals were concerned, and were 
in command of troops when Sebastopol 
was taken. They did not even receive 
thanks. He would also take the case of 
the Duke of Wellington. After the Siege 
of Seringapatam and the Battle of As- 
saye he received neither pension nor 
title ; and yet at the Battle of Assaye he, 
with only 1,500 Europeans and eight 
guns, defeated Scindia with 50,000 troops 
and 102 guns. Then the Duke of Wel- 
lington went to Portugal and won the 
Battle of Talavera. For that a title 
was given to him; but he did not re- 
ceive a pension at that time. After- 
wards he won the Battle of Busaco, 
carried the lines of Torres Vedras, and 
when he had taken, in 1812, Ciudad 
Rodrigo, he received a pension of £2,000 
per annum for two lives. These services 
of the Duke of Wellington were, in his 
(Mr. Labouchere’s) judgment, a little 
superior to those of Lord Alcester. Be- 
sides, there was another case which oc- 
curred very recently — he meant, of 
course, the case of General Roberts. 
General Roberts crossed the Peiwar 
Pass in the midst of snow, and ad- 
vanced on Cabul in 1878, fighting his 
way all along. In 1879 he withdrew ; 
but subsequently he recrossed the Pass, 
took Cabul, and made his famous march 
from Cabul to Candahar. What did 
General Roberts receive? A grant of 
£12,500. He was not saying that there 
was any meanness in this, for he (Mr. 
Labouchere), personally, was opposed 
to all these pensions and grants. But, 
admitting that the services of General 
Roberts were amply rewarded by that 
gratuity of £12,500, he was at a loss to 
conceive how any Minister could come 
forward and ask them to give £2,000 a- 
year to Lord Alcester. If precedents 
did exist, he did not think there was 
any reason why they should follow them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated 
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that Lord Keane received an hereditary 
pension. He thought the present Lord 
Keane was the fourth in descent from 
tho first Lord, and he was not aware 
what service the present Peer rendered 
to the country. He should be delighted 
to strike the amount of the pension out 
of the Estimates. He admitted that 
war was a necessity, and that it was 
necessary to spend a vast sum of money 
in order to maintain their Military and 
Naval Services efficiently ; but these 
special grants given to Commanders 
were merely a relic of a bad time, when 
it was thought to be much grander to 
swagger about with a sword than to be 
engaged in any peaceful profession. 
Everybody admired sailors, because they 
were engaged in a profession which per- 
petually involved great risks and hard- 
ships; but he did not know whether 
the sailors in the Mercantile Marine 
were not quite as good men as the 
sailors in the Royal Navy. The risk 
incurred by a sailor who was fighting 
with the elements was as great as that 
incurred by the sailor who was present 
at the bombardment of Alexandria, 
which was the old fight between the pot 
of iron and the pot of earthenware. He 
would ask hon. Members not to look at 
precedents at all; but, as sensible men, 
to regard the matter on its own merits. 
He would admit that when a foe worthy 
of our steel was defeated, as was the 
case in the Battle of Waterloo and the 
Naval engagement of Trafalgar, he could 
understand that some sum should be 
given to the General in command; but 
was this one of those cases? Certainly 
it was not, and he believed the Prime 
Minister himself would be the last to say 
that it was. Why should they make these 
distinctions between Civil and Military 
men? [Mr. Grapstonz: No, no!] 
Surely they were laying down the prin- 
ciple that, in the case of military men, 
hereditary pensions and large gifts were 
to be granted when they had efficiently 
erformed their duty, and they did not 
ay down that rule in the case of civi- 
lians. He would take the case of the 
Prime Minister himself, and, not to be 
invidious, of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition also. 
Would anyone say that both those right 
hon. Gentlemen had not done as great 
services to the country as ever Lord 
Alcester had? Right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen had been that day engaged 
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in unveiling the statue of an eminent 
statesman, who was made a Peer for his 
long services to the country. Was that 
statesman given a pension? [An hon. 
Memser: Yes.] The noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Randolph Churchill) said 
“Yes.” [Lord Ranpoten Onvurcnitt : 
No; I did not.] Lord Beaconsfield was 
not given a pension, or rather, he should 
say, a perpetual one; and, therefore, 
there was a distinction made between 
those who were most eminent in the 
Civil Service of the country and those 
who had attained to eminence in the 
Military Service. Why should that dis- 
tinction exist? The right hon. Gentle- 
man would, perhaps, say that there 
were a few pensions which could be 
granted to civilians. It was true 
that there were a few pensions which 
could be granted to Ministers; but it 
must be remembered, in the first place, 
that such pensions were not hereditary ; 
and, in the second place, that when a 
Minister was receiving any salary from 
the State his pension ceased. Now, 
that was not the case with regard to 
Lord Alcester. He held that his Lord- 
ship was an officer whose services had 
been very adequately rewarded, and 
would be adequately rewarded by the 
rules of the Service. For 10 years or 
more he had been in command of a 
Fleet, and the Commander of a Fleet 
received £3,467 a-year. When an Ad- 
miral was not on active service he re- 
ceived £760, and when an Admiral 
retired altogether from the Navy he 
received a pension of £850. It was true 
that Lord Alcester was not commanding 
a Fleet at the present moment, but he 
was a Naval Lord of the Admiralty, and 
in that capacity he received £1,200 per 
annum, in addition to his Admiral’s 
salary of £760. Consequently, it could 
not be said that he had been inade- 
quately rewarded ; but his Lordship had 
received more than this. The other day 
a gratuity was granted to the Naval 
Forces employed within the waters of 
Egypt, and while the sailors received 
£2 each, Lord Alcester received £961. 
Therefore, he again asserted that Lord 
Alcester had been rewarded, and ade- 
quately so. [ Cries of ‘‘Divide!””] He 
could well understand that there were a 
number of hon. Gentlemen, whenever 
a Vote of Money was proposed, who 
were ready to cry “ Divide!” — 
the grant of the money should be 
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objected to by the mass of the people. 
He was not there to discuss the mystery 
of the Peerage, or the question why, 
because Lord Alcester had been engaged 
in this bombardment, his son should be 
an hereditary legislator. But, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that, because Lord Alcester had been 
made a Peer, they ought to grant him a 
sum of money, to enable him and his 
son to maintain the dignity of the Peer- 
age, they had a right to look into the 
matter. If the argument were a sound 
one, surely the pension ought to be here- 
ditary. ‘What was the difference be- 
tween the son and the grandson, who 
would be brought into the world with 
nothing? The grandson would have 
the Peerage, but not the pension. If 
the right hon. Gentleman’s argument 
were a sound one, he ought to have 
proposed a pension, not for two lives, 
but in secula seculorum. They had often 
heard about paid Members of the House 
of Commons, and some hon. Gentlemen 
thought it would be contrary to the 
dignity of the House to have paid Mem- 
bers. Why, then, was a Peer, on being 
created an hereditary legislator, to be- 
come a paid Member of the other House? 
He despised every man who was an 
hereditary pensioner, for he did not 
know that anybody gained in dignity 
by having a pension. Why should a 
Peer have this kind of outdoor relief ? 
If a Peer received £2,000 a-year for 
something his father did, the dignity 
acquired by the receipt of that pension 
was very much like the dignity of a per- 
son who went tothe workhouse. That 
sort of thing was only possible in a 
Parliament such as the present, which, 
to his mind, did not represent the coun- 
try. [‘Oh, oh!”] Everyone who 
had assented to the necessity for a Re- 
form Bill must hold that that Parliament 
did not represent the country; and if 
these demands were to be made, the 
sooner the House was sent about its 
business the better. He specially ob- 
jected to the form in which the grant 
was to be made. Still, if it was to be 
made, and, as in this instance, they 
were to gild coronets, let them, in the 
name of goodness, pay for the gild- 
ing themselves. Why should they be 
lavish at the expense of posterity? 
Why should they saddle their children, 
or their grandchildren, with the pay- 
ment of a pension of £2,000 a-year? If 
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they were anxious to give so much to 
Lord Alcester, let them pay it at once. 
It had been boasted by the Prime Minis- 
ter that he always met his war expen- 
diture by taxation; they had paid for 
the war out of the taxes, and why 
should they abrogate that principle in 
this instance, and charge this £2,000 
a-year to future generations? What- 
ever they gave to Lord Alcester, let 
them give it out of their own pockets. 
If there was one thing the country had 
made up its mind about, it was that it 
was opposed to the system of hereditary 
pensions; and the Government, instead 
of putting an end to those which ex- 
isted, was seeking to add two new ones. 
He had no doubt he should be followed 
into the Lobby by some of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He had no doubt that his 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
not prepared to add to the number of 
those who “toil not, neither do they 
spin.” The right hon. Gentleman would 
be as much opposed as he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was to the payment of this money, 
and likewise to anyone deriving an in- 
come—not from unearned increment, 
that would be bad enough—but from 
the earned wages of those who did toil 
and spin. He had no doubt, also, that 
his right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke), with all those sound principles 
which he knew so well how to put for- 
ward at divers times, would accompany 
him (Mr. Labouchere) into the same 
Lobby, and vote for the Amendment. 
They had heard something about it 
being the mission of the right hon. 
Baronet, on entering the Cabinet, to 
‘permeate’? his Colleagues with his 
own particular views; he (Mr. Labou- 
chere) trusted the permeation would 
have gone so far that not only the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, but one 
or two other permeated Colleagues, 
would also vote for the Amendment. 
That war had cost them £4,000,000 or 
more, and the bombardment of Alexan- 
dria had cost the Egyptians several 
millions; and he thought that was not 
the moment, and the bombardment 
was not the occasion, when the country 
should be called upon to pay anything 
more for the sake of Lord Alcester. 
Jingoism was, happily, asleep. Do not 
let them awake it. He very much feared 
that Liberals, in many parts of the 
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country, would lose their confidence in 
the present Government—[‘‘ They have 
lost it !’’]—it was not gone yet—if, in- 
stead of putting an end to these bad 
gunpowder and glory precedents of 
their Predecessors, they sought to per- 
petuate them ; and what he would have 
them do instead was to establish good, 
sound, economical precedents for their 
Successors. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he rose with 
infinite satisfaction to second the Amend- 
ment, which had been moved in go able, 
interesting, and incisive a speech, that 
there was, he felt, little left for him to 
say upon the subject. If they passed 
the Bill now proposed for second read- 
ing, it would be a wrong step to take, 
for its effect would be not merely to 
make the annuity a charge for the pre- 
sent year, but to place it on the Con- 
solidated Fund, where it would pass out 
of purview, and become, uncriticized, a 
burden on the future taxes of the coun- 
try for an unlimited period. That was 
the only occasion on which they could 
discuss the Government proposal, and 
they were bound to do so in the interest 
of the already heavily oppressed rate- 
payers of the country. The Prime Mi- 
nister attempted to justify that Vote to 
Lord Alcester by reference to precedents ; 
but those precedents tended to show that 
Parliament was gradually awakening to 
the injustice of pensions in perpetuity, 
which were of a most objectionable cha- 
racter, and acknowledging the import- 
ance of getting rid of pensions, either in 
perpetuity or for three lives. That being 
80, why should they not now start on a 
new line, and determine, if they granted 
any pensions at all in connection with 
newly-created Peerages, that they should 
be for the life of the party only? One of 
the greatest complaints now made was 
that of the increase of what were briefly 
called ‘‘ Non-Effective Charges;” and 
there did not seem to be anything to 
justify their making two additions to 
those charges. The history of the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria showed that it 
was both a serious and a dangerous 
course that commanding officers should 
have the discretion to enter upon the 
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had followed the exercise of that discre- 
tion. By measures of that kind they 
offered great inducements to commanders 


to exercise their discretion in a way to 


bring them honours and pensions. No 
doubt, in the instance of the late ope- 
rations in the Transvaal, Sir George 
Colley pushed forward in the hope of 
gaining glory and distinction ; and if he 
had not met with death and disaster, 
which had involved them in difficulties, 
he would have been rewarded with honour 
and a pension. Previous to the bom- 
bardment, and from the very first, Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour had, again and 
again, called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the necessity that he should, in 
certain eventualities, have power to bom- 
bard the forts; and although the Go- 
vernment at last yielded, yet a short 
time previously, when he urged that the 
arming of forts five miles off should 
be treated as a casus belli, the Govern- 
ment had brushed aside his represen- 
tation. The House ought to bear in 
mind that the only thing alleged as a 
provocation for the bombardment was 
the insufficient fact that two guns were 
moved by the Egyptian soldiers so as to 
point on the Fleet, and that consequently 
the forts were bombarded, although the 
Commander at Alexandria denied any 
hostile intention. The mediation of the 
Consuls General was offered, but was 
refused by the Admiral, who continued 
his preparations, even after a suggestion 
from Lord Dufferin, at Constantinople, 
that he should communicate with Lord 
Granville before proceeding to extreme 
measures. So far from regarding the 
bombardment as entitling Lord Alcester 
to great honour, he (Mr. Rylands) 
thought he was much to blame for de- 
stroying the forts without having a suffi- 
cient force to protect the city from pillage 
and fire. After the bombardment, Lord 
Granville addressed a Circular to the 
European Powers, to the effect that the 
British Admiral had acted solely in self- 
defence. That was the view taken by 
the Government of what had been done; 
but how, in that case, could they justify 
the speech made the other day by Lord 
Alcester at the Mansion House? Lord 
Alcester than stated most distinctly that 
it had long been determined on, and that 
the only object they had in view was that 


nite instructions from the Government at | punishment should be inflicted for the 
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ments of the Government, and the House 
should pause before they granted honours 
and pensions to an officer who was in 
that position. From June 11, he said, he 
was told in distinct terms to do nothing 
till the European population had left the 
city. Now, he (Mr. Rylands) wished to 
know who sent the Admiral those in- 
structions, which, of course, implied that 
after the departure of the Europeans 
some steps or other were to be taken. 
Lord Alcester had gone on to tell his 
audience at the Mansion House that the 
last European resident left Alexandria 
at 4 p.m. on July 10, and the bombard- 
ment began at 7 o’clock the following 
morning. It was obvious that both these 
accounts of the bombardment could not 
be correct ; that the forts could not have 
been destroyed both in self-defence and 
by way of punishment for the massacre. 
If Lord Alcester’s version of the affair 
was correct, Lord Granville’s Circular 
was misleading, and Foreign Govern- 
ments had a right to complain of it. If 
not—and this he believed to be the true 
state of the case—-Lord Alcester had 
sprung upon the public a new and 
wholly erroneous account of the transac- 
tion, and they would leave their Repre- 
sentatives at every Foreign Court under 
the stigma of having given an assurance 
to Foreign Powers which was not true. 
He had great pleasure in seconding the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the services of 
Lord Alcester during our Naval operations in 
Egypt were not of such a character as to satisfy 
this House as to the desirability of assenting to 
the proposal submitted to it in this Bill,” —(Mr. 
Labouchere,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Lorp HENRY LENNOX said, that, 
after the speech of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere), it was 
absolutely necessary for those who, like 
himself, knew something of the charac- 
ter and services of Lord Alcester, not 
to allow the debate to come to a conclu- 
sion without the strongest repudiation 
of the attacks that had been made upon 
that noble Lord. But for the fact that 
the hon. Member’s speech was enlivened 
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with vivid flashes of humour, he (Lord 
Henry Lennox) should have deeply re- 
gretted that it had been delivered. The 
fact was, it contained nothing worth 
comment, beyond the point that, in the 
absence of his Colleague (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), the mantle of one who was op- 
posed to perpetual pensions had fallen 
upon himself. It could hardly be en- 
couraging to officers, either of the 
Army or Navy, who, in active ser- 
vice, had done their duty with ability, 
tact, and honour, to find themselves 
subjected to such ungenerous attacks as 
that of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. The hon. Member had wished 
to fix on the noble Lord that the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria was not neces- 
sary, and had not taken place with the 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and, in support of his statement, he 
referred to the retirement of the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) from the Cabinet. 
But the House had nothing to do with 
the opinions of the Government before 
the bombardment of Alexandria; for, 
since that had taken place, they had 
fully endorsed all that Lord Alcester 
had done, and they said that his work 
had been done with tact, cleverness, and 
humanity. The hon. Member confined 
his remarks to the bombardment, and 
passed over all the other great services 
of Lord Alcester, which he described as 
transport services. But he (Lord Henry 
Lennox) would tell the hon. Member 
that the fact was, the services rendered 
by the Navy in Egypt were of the 
highest character, and far greater than 
mere transport duty; and if the hon. 
Member had only remembered the ac- 
counts given in the daily papers, and 
especially the admirable ones in The 
Standard, of how the bluejackets toiled, 
up to their necks in water, building 
pontoon bridges, and, again, keeping 
order as police in Alexandria, and the 
gallant services of the Royal Marine 
Artillery, when they careered through 
the country with the iron-clad train, he 
would have seen, and would have ac- 
knowledged, that every branch of the 
Navy did its duty in the most admirable 
way. It was absolutely essential that 
the services of the Navy should be 
recognized; and in that instance it 
could not be better done, or in any other 
way, than by conferring honours on 
their beloved and gallant Commander, 
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He (Lord Henry Lennox) repudiated, in 
the strongest terms, the charge of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, that 
what Lord Alcester did was done under 
a pretext. He made bold to say that 
Lord Alcester was as incapable of doing 
anything under a pretext as the hon. 
Member for Northampton himself. Lord 
Alcester, he believed, would rather have 
gone down to posterity as plain Beau- 
champ Seymour, a gallant, popular, and 
loved member of the Naval Service ; but 
he knew that he had a duty to perform 
to others as well as to himself, and that, 
in this matter, he was the representative 
of the Navy. It was, therefore, for the 
honour of the Navy that he had ac- 
cepted the title and rewards which had 
been conferred upon him. He (Lord 
Henry Lennox) differed altogether from 
the hon. Member for Northampton, when 
he said that the Vote would be unpopu- 
lar with the masses of the people, who 
admired and appreciated the gallantry 
and daring displayed by our Army and 
Navy. 

Mr. LEWIS said, he wished to say 
that, so far from having any intention to 
withdraw from the position he ventured 
to take up a few days ago, what he had 
since read, and the communications he 
had received from many quarters, only 
intensified his objections to the Bill, and 
to the whole course of proceedings on 
the part of the Government with respect 
to it. He thought his noble Friend who 
had just spoken (Lord Henry Lennox) 
was a little mistaken on one point, for 
there was by no means that unanimity 
of sentiment on the subject throughout 
the country which seemed to be sup- 
posed. He merely wished now to say 
that as he did not agree with the remarks 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) with respect to Lord 
Alcester as regarded his conduct and 
character as a Naval Commander, he 
would postpone his opposition until the 
Committee stage, when he should move 
that the Bill be committed that day six 
months. Neither did he sympathize with 
theattacks which had been made upon the 
soldierly character of Lord Wolseley ; but 
he would say that all these proceedings 
were part of the programme for glorify- 
ing Her Majesty’s Government, rather 
than those distinguished officers. He 
should, therefore, also oppose the twin 
Bill, for he believed hon. Members were 
mistaken in supposing there was not a 
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wide-spread feeling, even among the 
Conservative Party, against the course 
now proposed to be taken. If they were 
to throw away distinctions and here- 
ditary pensions on account of such 
small proceedings as taking the Fleet 
into the Suez Canal in smooth water and 
fine weather, without an enemy to im- 
pede its progress, and bombarding a 
helpless city, then the next great battle 
that was fought they should have to 
make the General a Duke right off, and 
give £20,000 a-year to himself and his 
heirs for ever. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
when the noble Lord the Member for 
Chichester (Lord Henry Lennox) rose 
to defend Lord Alcester, he expected 
that he would explain the extraordinary 
speech delivered by that noble Lord at 
the Mansion House. As the noble Lord 
had not thought proper to do so, he 
(Sir George Campbell) hoped that some 
Member of Her Majesty’s Government 
would take the opportunity of doing so. 
He believed Lord Alcester had entirely 
done his duty ; but it appeared to him 
that the noble Lord’s speech at the 
Mansion House required explanation. 
He was very much opposed to giving 
great pensions on account of military 
services ; and he, therefore, opposed the 
Bill, on the ground that there was not 
sufficient reason shown for granting the 
pension proposed by the Government. 
He would, however, at the same time, 
admit that the Army and Navy were 
not highly paid, their members had not 
the same opportunities of accumulating 
fortunes as were to be found in civil life; 
and, therefore, there was some reason 
for giving them rewards, provided they 
were not excessive. In this case he did 
not see sufficient grounds. He believed 
that the Government proposed that this 
grant should be made to Lord Alcester, 
because they feared that they would incur 
the displeasure of the Navy if a grant 
were given to a military officer only. 
He did not wish to cast any blame on 
Lord Alcester, who had done his duty 
well; but he thought the bombardment 
of Alexandria was not an event of which 
we ought to be proud, and we ought not 
to desire to commemorate it. It was a 
painful incident — doubly painful be- 
cause it occurred during a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. Lord Alcester, in his opi- 
nion, exercised a wise discretion in not 
landing men on June 11; but his intelli- 
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gent conduct on that and other occasions 
hardly entitled him to a pension. As to 
his diplomatic efforts, all he (Sir George 
Campbell) had to say was that they were 
unsuccessful and unfortunate; and, there- 
fore, they could not be held to furnish 
ground for the proposed grant. He 
thought that Lord Alcester had been 
already sufficiently rewarded. As to his 
son, he would be born in the purple, 
and, consequently, he would have ample 
opportunities of marrying an heiress, 
and if he availed himself of those op- 
portunities he would not want the pro- 
posed pension. Many hon. Members, 
like himself, were not in favour of the 
manner in which the Amendment had 
been brought forward by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) ; and he (Sir George Campbell), 
for that reason, would take a division 
upon the Motion for the second reading. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
greatly surprised that the speech of the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had not been answered and 
met with indignant denial by some 
Member of the Government. He could 
not help remarking that it was a curious 
thing that the hon. Member for North- 
ampten and others who now supported 
him below the Gangway were the men 
who supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in negativing a Motion from the 
Opposition side, expressing regret that 
it had become necessary to have recourse 
to those proceedings in Egypt; and yet 
they could use language which involved 
severe censure upon the whole policy of 
the Government in connection with 
Egypt, for the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Northampton 
was far more an attack upon the Go- 
vernment than it was a derogation of 
the conduct of Lord Alcester. It was, 
therefore, to be somewhat wondered at 
that it should have been left to the 
noble Lord the Member for Chichester 
to defend Lord Alcester ; but the noble 
Lord had done so, and fully vindicated 
him at the same time. What, he (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) asked, were the facts of 
‘the case? He was not there to endorse 
the action of the Government, which had 
led to the Egyptian Campaign; but he 
wished to point out that Admiral Sir 
Beauchamp Seymour carried out the 
distinct orders of the Government, with 
whom he was in constant telegraphic 
communication, hour by hour, and every 
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step he took, they approved of. In fact, 
Her Majesty’s Government were solely 
responsible, therefore, for every step 
taken by Lord Alcester during these 
operations. {Mr. Gtapstone: Hear, 
hear!] Had Lord Alcester done his 
duty promptly and efficiently, had he 
exercised the judgment, skill, and tact, 
belonging to the position of a Naval 
Commander under the circumstances in 
which he had been placed such as to 
entitle him to the distinction and reward 
Parliament was asked to confer upon 
him? That was the issue actually be- 
fore the House, and no one dared to 
say that he had not. Whether the Go- 
vernment had taken a strong view or 
not of the services of the General and 
Admiral commanding in the late Expe- 
dition, to say that Lord Alcester and 
Lord Wolseley were not to receive the 
pension sought to be given to them for 
their services was practically to cast 
censure upon those distinguished officers. 
[‘* No, no!”] He (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
said, yes; for the question before the 
House was whether Lord Alcester com- 
manded the forces entrusted to him in 
a manner which reflected honour and 
credit on the Service of which he was 
a distinguished ornament. It must be 
remembered that the pay and reward 
received by officers engaged in the 
Army and the Navy was very small com- 
pared with the incomes of gentlemen 
who entered civil professions; and, there- 
fore, in the event of a war involving the 
expenditure of life and treasure, the 
issue of which depended upon the exer- 
cise of tact, judgment, and discretion on 
the part of those who were placed in 
the position of directing the necessary 
operations, and in which their action 
might involve an enormous expenditure 
of public money, it was only right, 
when they brought the operations which 
were entrusted tv them to a successful 
and speedy termination, that the coun- 
try shoul reward their services libe- 
rally, and somewhat beyond the pay and 
ordinary reward accorded in the ordi- 
nary discharge of their duty. It was 
not because he approved of the policy 
of the Government, but because he be- 
lieved Lord Alcester had rendered ser- 
vices deserving of special recognition, 
that he should support the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, he knew 
the House was anxious for a division, 
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and he would, therefore, put what he 
had to say into half-a-dozen sentences. 
He was in general agreement with his 
hon. Friend the Member for Northamp- 
ton (Mr. Labouchere) on most political 
questions, and with his dislike of here- 
ditary pensions he quite sympathized ; 
but he could not help saying that he 
thought the speech his hon. Friend had 
delivered that night, although an able 
one, was somewhat ungracious. There 
ran through it a certain spice of shabbi- 
ness towards a public servant which he 
(Mr. Cowen) did not think it was de- 
sirable for anyone, but especially the 
House of Commons, to manifest. He 
wished to ask his hon. Friend if he 
would not withdraw his Amendment and 
take a division against the Bill? By 
doing that he would divest the debate 
of all personality, and not deprive the 
principle he was contending for of any 
force. The two Commanders, Lord Al- 
cester and Lord Wolseley, were com- 
missioned by the nation to do a certain 
piece of work. They did it expeditiously; 
they did it thoroughly ; they did it well. 
We had applauded their skill; we had 
honoured their valour ; and we now pro- 
posed to reward their success. We did 
this entirely irrespective of the objects 
of the enterprize. He was opposed to 
the Egyptian War. He believed it to 
be unnecessary—if he cared, he might 
use a much stronger term to express his 
disapproval. All the purposes the Go- 
vernment had in view by it could have 
been served without a resort to arms. 
The plan for settling Egypt, which the 
Ministry had agreed on, was only a pale 
copy of Arabi’s programme. They had 
better have carried it out with Arabi, 
rather than by the Pashas now in power. 
But, even if interference was necessary 
—and he was now speaking from the 
Government standpoint, not his own— 
they were too long in interfering. A 
bucket of water thrown upon a fire, 
when the embers were just igniting, 
would put it out; but if the fire was 
allowed to get ahead it might destroy 
both life and treasure. The little fire 
that, according to the Government, was 
originated in a Cairo barracks, could 
easily have been extinguished, if grappled 
with in time. Instead of that, they 
allowed it to burst into a conflagration, 
which burnt Alexandria, and laid all 
Lower Egypt in ruins. But whether the 
war was, as he contended, unnecessary, 
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or it was, as the Government contended, 
necessary, did not affect the question at 
issue. Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley 
were no more responsible for the Minis- 
terial policy in Egypt than they were 
for the Ministerial policy in Ireland, 
The Cabinet started the war, Parliament 
sanctioned it, the country supported it, 
and these two officers carried it to a 
successful result. It was because they 
were efficient servants of the State, there- 
fore, and not because he approved of the 
policy of the war, that he was willing 
to accord any reasonable emolument to 
the two Commanders. He objected, how- 
ever, to the way in which the Govern- 
ment proposed to confer their rewards, 
The House had passed a Resolution, 
only a few days ago, practically ex- 
pressing disapproval of the plan of pen- 
sions. ‘They had also declared that it 
was in accordance both with national 
interest and national morality that the 
generation that made the war should 
pay for it. This declaration had been 
repeatedly made by the Government 
during the last few years, and emphasized 
during the last few days. He knew 
they might as well hope for constancy 
in the wind, or for corn in chaff, as to 
secure consistency in Party politicians ; 
but it was not customary for even Party 
politicians to run so diametrically oppo- 
site to their solemn declarations in so 
short a time as the Government seemed 
disposed to do. He did not quarrel with 
the amount they were going to give. 
That was a question for the Executive 
to settle, and he was quite certain that 
the country was never benefited by 
stinginess in dealing with its servants. 
The amount of money proposed might 
be too large for the service rendered ; 
but he would not quarrel about that. 
What he quarrelled about was the plan 
of giving it. He objected absolutely 
to the principle of hereditary pensions, 
and he believed the people wished to 
be quit of them. Let the Government 
capitalize the amount, and give Lord 
Alcester and Lord Wolseley each a lump 
sum at once. It was in that sense he 
would vote. He would not vote for 
any Resolution that conveyed a personal 
slight, or that could be twisted into an 
offensive reflection upon either one Com- 
mander or the other; but he would cer- 
tainly vote against the most objection- 
able plan that the Government pro- 
posed for still further adding to our 
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already too numerous hereditary pen- 
sions. 

CotoneL NORTH said, he most sin- 
cerely deprecated the spirit in which the 
proposal to reward these distinguished 
officers had been cavilled at. The House, 
on former occasions, generally used to 
be unanimous in giving their assent to 
such proposals, and he had never before 
heard such wretched wrangling as was 
now taking place. Never in the course 
of the history of the country had the 
Army and Navy of Great Britain shown 
themselves more efficient than they had 
done under the command of Lord Al- 
cester and Lord Wolseley. It was en- 
tirely owing to the exertions of those 
two officers that the Egyptian Campaign 
had been brought to a rapid and a suc- 
cessful conclusion, which had reflected 
honour upon this country. No doubt 
many of the troops engaged were young, 
but they had conducted themselves most 
gallantly. He could not agree with 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis) as to the general opinion of the 
country in this matter, for he thought 
it would be a pleasure to the country 
and a pleasure to that House to recognize 
the services of these gentlemen. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he wished 
to express his regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Westminster 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) should have made 
the observations that he had done with 
respect to the fact that no Member of 
the Government had risen earlier in 
the debate in defence of the measures 
now proposed to the House. As re- 
garded himself, he (the Chancellor of 
the Exehequer) had not risen earlier 
because he had seen that several hon. 
Members on both sides of the House 
were desirous of addressing it; and he 
had thought it his duty to wait and 
hear what they had to say before he 
rose to speak on the question. Turning 
to the main question before the House, 
it would be impossible for him to ex- 
press the satisfaction with which the Go- 
vernment had listened to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. Joseph 
Cowen). The hon. Member had put the 
question exactly upon the right ground ; 
because he had said that officers doing 
their duty to their country deserved to be 
rewarded. The hon. Member was also 
quite right in saying that this was not a 
question as to the propriety of the action 
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of Her Majesty’s Government in connec- 
tion with the Egyptian Expedition, but 
solely whether these officers had done 
their duty, and whether they ought not 
to be rewarded. The question which 
the hon. Member had raised, as to whe- 
ther these officers could receive a pen- 
sion for one or two lives, or a lump sum 
in lieu thereof, was one that ought to be 
discussed in Committee, as it involved a 
mere matter of detail, which could not 
be properly discussed on the second 
reading of the Bill. Whenthe measure 
got into Committee, Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would be prepared to state 
their views on the proposal of the hon. 
Member. After what the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
said with reference to the speech of Lord 
Alcester at the Mansion House, it was 
absolutely necessary that the facts should 
be put clearly and unmistakably before 
the House. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) was at the Mansion House 
and heard the speech in question, and 
he did not derive from it the same 
idea which his hon. Friend seemed to 
have derived from the newspaper re- 
port. What he understood Lord Alcester 
to say was, that it might have been in 
his power, with a very small force, to 
protect the persons who were in danger 
during the riots, but that it would have 
been most imprudent to do so with so 
large a number of Europeans—not Bri- 
tish subjects only—in Alexandria, and 
that such an action on his part might 
have had a disastrous result; and then 
Lord Alcester went on to explain how 
he acted when he endeavoured to ob- 
tain redress. There was not one word 
in what fell from Lord Alcester expres- 
sive of dissent from the course taken by 
the Government; but he merely gave 
good reasons why what, at first sight, 
seemed to be the natural course could 
not be followed. As regarded the gene- 
ral feeling on this point, it had been 
put very clearly by a certain newspaper 
to the following effect :— 


‘‘ Tt is thought that Sir Beauchamp Seymour 
has shown great want of energy. He was left 
to act as he pleased, and he ought to have been 
pleased to land his Marines when an English 
Consul and some of his own officers were being 
beaten by a crowd of Arabs. Moreover, he 
ought never to have allowed earthworks to be 
erected defiantly under his guns.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked in what 
newspaper that had appeared ? 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers), in reply, said, 
it had appeared in a newspaper which 
was, perhaps, but little read by the hon. 
Member for Northampton ; but which, 
nevertheless, he would not think badly 
of, and was called Zruth. That was the 
natural feeling at the time of a great 
many who took an interest in the ques- 
tion ; but Lord Alcester had acted solely 
in accordance with his instructions. If 
hon. Members would refer to the Blue 
Book, they would see that Admiral Sey- 
mour kept the Government thoroughly 
informed of his proceedings; that the 
Government gave him strict and pre- 
cise instructions; that he acted upon 
those instructions, and that the Go- 
vernment were responsible for his acts ; 
and that, in their opinion, Admiral 
Seymour was entitled to the greatest 
credit for having carried out those in- 
structions with thoroughness and effi- 
ciency. Ifthe reasons why the gallant 
Admiral should not receive that pension 
were not stronger than those which had 
been urged that evening by the hon. 
Member for Northampton, he hoped the 
House would override those objections, 
and read the Bill a second time. 

Sir JOSEPH PEASE said, it seemed 
to him that what the hon. Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) stated was 
true—namely, that these officers did 
their duty, according to the instructions 
they received from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, to the best of their ability, 
and that it, therefore, rested with Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose for 
them such rewards as they thought 
the circumstances warranted. He had 
not voted with the Government in any 
of the divisions relating to grants for 
the Egyptian War; and what he did 
object to generally was granting money 
for a war which he thought might 
have been avoided, and a war which 
would be looked back upon by pos- 
terity as needless and unnecessary. He 
objected to this Bill, specially, be- 
cause of the expense entailed upon the 
future. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer treated it 
as if it were only a trivial matter. He 
(Sir Joseph Pease) did not wish to de- 
prive men of the reward which they had 
earned by the performance of duties to 
their country; but he treated it as a 
matter of principle that they should not 
impose upon posterity any portion of 
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the costs accruing from a war which, in 
all probability, posterity would utterly 
condemn. Taking the question as an 
Annuity at 3} per cent, they would have 
no less a sum, in the one case, than 
£30,000, and in the other of £20,000, 
supposing an annuity of £2,000 per 
annum was in each case commuted for 
one life. He was aware that neither of 
the noble Lords had any ‘heirs male 
of their bodies lawfully begotten ;” but 
he objected, on principle, to inflicting on 
the next generation the payment for the 
follies of the present ; and, further than 
that, in the proposed pension, they 
were actually putting a premium on a 
noble Lord to go and get married. He 
could not see why the House of Com- 
mons should be speculating with the 
people’s money to provide a pension for 
children not yet begotten. Posterity 
would have for some years to come to 
pay for the actions of the present Go- 
vernment in Egypt in meeting the annual 
grant on the Estimates. He would 
prefer paying cash down, and if that 
was proposed he should not vote against 
it, as part of the pay of those employed 
by the Government in the Egyptian 
War; but, in its present form, he must 
vote against the Motion. 

Mr. D. GRANT, in objecting to the 
Vote, said, he was, on the previous 
night, speaking at a large meeting, where 
the audience, without exception, de- 
murred to this Vote, not that they did 
not wish to give courage its natural 
reward, but because the mode of the 
pension was unsound in principle, and 
worthless in practice. Both noble Lords 
had done their duty well; but duty was 
well done in that House, and in every 
part of the country, by people who did 
not expect to be made Peers. For that 
reason he should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
that Lord Alcester’s eloquence was itself 
to blame for much of the opposition 
which the Bill had encountered. The 
interpretation put upon the gallant Ad- 
miral’s statement at the Mansion House 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere) was a much more pro- 
bable one than that suggested by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It was 
true that Sir Beauchamp Seymour acted 
at the agent of the Government; but he 
sought out every opportunity for getting 
up something like the semblance of an 
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excuse which would warrant Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in bombarding Alex- 
andria. In fact, he did everything in 
his power to provoke a collision between 
the enormous Forces of England and the 
puny Forces of the Egyptian National 
Party. It wasclear from the despatches 
that Sir Beauchamp Seymour had in- 
structions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to provoke a collision with the 
Egyptian National Party at the first ex- 
pedient moment ; and they had the state- 
ment of Sir Beauchamp Seymour himself 
at the Mansion House thatthat expedient 
moment arrived when the last of the 
foreign settlers had been removed from 
Alexandria, and the way wasthus opened 
for the brutal exhibition which took 
place within a few hours of the sailing 
of the last emigrant ship. Sir Beau- 
champ Seymour must then have been in 
possession of the official information that 
the forts of Alexandria were in such a 
condition that they could not offer any 
effective resistance to such a bombard- 
ment as he had the means of inflicting. 
From the authentic information in pos- 
session of the War Office, the Govern- 
ment knew well that Fort Meks and 
Fort Napoleon were in ruins, and were 
in no condition to offer any resistance to 
a European Fleet. The statement that 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour took care to do 
the least damage to the town was not 
reconcilable with the fact that his Fleet 
was between two and three miles distant 
from the shore, and that the correspon- 
dents of Zhe Times and other papers 
testified at the time that the shells passed 
over the forts, burst in the town, and set 
it on fire; and these reports would be 
abundantly confirmed by the confidential 
reports as to the accuracy of the firing. 
It might be that the miserable and be- 
leaguered population and the frantic sol- 
diers, wounded in an engagement which 
the Prime Minister carefully avoided 
describing as an act of war, afterwards 
set fire to the European quarter of the 
town ; and that was not surprising, and 
should not shock those who, within the 
last few days, had suggested that out- 
rages by Irishmen might lead to horrible 
retaliation on unoffending Irishmen. It 
was an electioneering war, and this was 
an electioneering Bill, to direct the at- 
tention of the people at large to the 
great foreign triumph of a great British 
Ministry. The most ridiculous pretence 
of all was that of the capture of the Suez 
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Canal, which the Egyptians regarded as 
sacred under something like an inter- 
national guarantee. Altogether, Lord 
Alcester had the meanest and most mise- 
rable office that was ever thrust on a 
Naval officer. The reason why attention 
was called to Lord Alcester’s exploit was 
that the Government were still trading 
on their Egyptian successes. He had 
endeavoured to discuss the question on 
its exact merits; but it involved also 
questions of the utmost moral gravity. 
To seize Egypt and the Canal the Go- 
vernment had not shrunk from commit- 
ting an act of international piracy, a 
gigantic dynamite outrage; and there 
were no criminals—he said it delibe- 
rately—more deserving of execration 
than the authors of this miserable crime. 
He only begged Englishmen and Irish- 
men, who might justly be shocked at 
horrible rumours of explosions, to think 
of the masses of Egyptian flesh and blood 
that were torn by the flying mines of the 
Inflexible in that massacre which was 
ordered by the most infamous of all 
policies. 

Mr. MONK said, he desired to ex- 
press dissent from everything which 
the hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’Donnell) had stated in condemna- 
tion of the necessity of a war with 
Egypt, and of the conduct of Lord 
Alcester in bombarding Alexandria. He 
denied that the war in any degree par- 
took of an electioneering character ; and, 
so far from the Bill they were then dis- 
cussing being an electioneering Bill, he 
believed that a considerable portion of 
those who generally supported the Go- 
vernment were opposed to it. But his 
chief object in rising was to say that he 
agreed with the hon. Member for New- 
castle (Mr. J. Cowen) in the statement 
that it was the wish of many hon. Mem- 
bers on the Ministerial side that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere) should withdraw his Amendment 
and allow the division to be taken on 
the second reading of the Bill. He 
hoped that this would be the last occa- 
sion on which a continuous pension 
would be proposed, and he believed 
that the discussion to-night would be 
the death-blow of hereditary pensions. 
He could scarcely believe that the voice 
which moved the second reading of this 
Bill was the same that echoed through 
Mid Lothian three years ago. Foreign 
nations would look upon this proposal 
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as indicative of our national decay, as | Representative of the people, he was 
it seemed to show that we were only too | bound to consider, not only the profes- 
proud of being able to overcome any | sional value of the services rendered, 
enemy, however contemptible he might | but also the moral nature of that 
be. Why should not the Prime Mi- ; struggle in which they were rendered ; 
nister give life Peerages to this gallant | and in that view this proposal was 
Admiral and gallant General as he had | doubly objectionable—first, because of 
done to Law Lords, and then there | its nature; and, secondly, because it was 
would be no occasion for a pension be- | that of the Liberal Government, on 
yond the life of the recipient ? He would | whose banners were emblazoned the 
vote against the second reading of the words, ‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Re- 
Bill. He should prefer that a lump} form.” If a Government of reform 
sum should be given to Lord Alcester , meant anything, it meant a Government 
and Lord Wolseley, as had been done in | of uprising against the faults of old 
the case of Sir Frederick Roberts. | times; and they were now called upon 

Mr. SEXTON said, that it was remark- | to confer a pension upon a person whose 
able as Bills of this kind were proposed | only claim to reward was that he was 
they were opposed each succeeding time | a competent agent of the vices of war— 
with greater vigour, stubbornness, and one of the worst vices of the age. This 
determination. He believed with thehon. | War was undertaken by a great Empire 
Member who had just spoken that the | against a people whose whole popula- 
discussion to-night sounded the knell of | tion was only equal to that of the City 
hereditary pensions. Three times within of London, and was maintained by the 
the last few years the question of pen- | most boastful people of the West against 
sions had been discussed in that House. | the most effeminate nation of the Last. 
The first time the discussion occupied | It was a vicious war, a bad act, and a 
half-an-hour ; the next time between | vile example. But what were the ser- 





two and three hours; and on this occa- 
sion it was likely to occupy the whole 
Sitting. When that was the case he 
would be a courageous Minister who 
should venture upon a renewal of the 
course taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Prime Minister himself did 
not venture upon argument, but founded 
himself solely upon precedents. If any 
argument was to be drawn from the in- 
stances which the Prime Minister fur- 
nished to the House, it was that the 
pensions should be granted for one life 
only. There was, indeed, something re- 
volting to reason in the notion of these 
hereditary pensions. What assurance 
had they that the second Lord Alcester, 
even if there ever was such a person, 
would have either the brains of an Ad- 
miral or the heart of a soldier? There 
was no moral symmetry in the plan 
proposed. If the claims of the first 
Member of the Peerage upon his country 
were so great as to call upon it to sup- 
port him and his descendants for all 
time, let it be so; but to grant a pen- 
sion for two lives only, leaving the third 
and every future Lord Alcester to re- 
main in poverty, was clearly inconsis- 
tent. It might, perhaps, be said that 
they had no right to look at the war 
from any but a professional point of 
view. 
Mr. Monk 


e did not agree to that. As a | 


| vices of Sir Beauchamp Seymour? If 
| his frank speech at the Mansion House 
| was to be taken to prove anything, it 
proved, first, that the bombardment of 
Alexandria was not an act of precaution 
at all, but was a measure of reprisal 
and revenge. This gallant Admiral 
owned that he was compelled to wait 
until the Europeans were out of the 
way before, from a safe distance, he 
knocked into pieces the mouldy old for- 
tresses of the Egyptians, and slaughtered 
the helpless people. He rejoiced that 
the claim had been vigorously and man- 
fully met, and he opposed it even on 
grounds of policy. What would foreign 
nations think when they saw this coun- 
try bestowing such great rewards for 
such paltry military services? The 
proposal was a sin against the work- 
ing classes, whose food was taxed to 
pay for such charges, and would ex- 
pose the country to the ridicule of 
foreign nations. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
assure the Prime Minister that the feel- 
ing of the country was altogether dif- 
ferent now from the time when such 
Votes had only to be proposed to be 
voted as a matter of course. No Mem- 
ber had risen to defend the proposal, 
except—as, perhaps, was to be ex- 
pected and was a matter of course—one 
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or two hon. Gentlemen on the Front 
Opposition Bench, an ex-official below 
the Gangway (Lord Henry Lennox), and 
a gallant Colonel, who was interested 
in military matters. He wished to em- 
phasize the remarks made by several 
hon. Members that on that night would 
be rung the death-knell of hereditary 
pensions. He could not comprehend 
how it was that the Prime Minister and 
the Government had run so completely 
in the teeth of their own professions and 
declarations, that every year should pay 
its Military Expenditure. On this prin- 
ciple they threw the cost of the war in 
Egypt, nearly £4,000,000, on the year’s 
charges; but in this matter they com- 
pletely violated that principle. But he 
would go one step farther, and wanted 
to draw the attention of the House to 
an aspect of the question which had not 
been considered. For his own part, he 
would care very little for the honours 
and titles given to Lords Alcester and 
Wolseley, if it were not for the fact that 
they were making them legislators in 
‘another place,” and conferring upon 
their families a position which they, who 
sat on his side of the House, feared 
might be exercised against the popular 
wishes. He hoped the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) would 
not withdraw his Amendment. He be- 
lieved that the war in Egypt might 
have been avoided; that Lord Alcester 
was infinitely too sensitive as to the 
strength of the earthworks, and about 
the mounting of a few additional guns 
at Alexandria. They might well tremble 
for the fate of the British Fleet if it 
should ever encounter an enemy of 
equal power, or weight of metal, if it 
was necessary to believe that the Fleet 
was in danger from those miserable ar- 
maments of the Egyptians. The Prime 
Minister, with a touch of that marvellous 
portrait painting in which they knew he 
was peerless, referred to the conduct of 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour when in charge 
of the English Fleet on the coast of 
Albania ; but most of them on that side 
of the House rejoiced that the gallant 
Admiral did not on that occasion pro- 
ceed to extremities, and they wished he 
had used similar forbearance at Alexan- 
dria. The honours already granted to 
the gallant officers referred to were fully 
adequate to the services they rendered 
in Egypt. Sir Frederick Roberts, who 
was in infinitely greater danger, was 
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obliged to content himself with a grant 
in the ordinary way, not a third of that 
which was proposed in the present case. 
The Prime Minister had wholly exagge- 
rated the difficulty, danger, and arduous- 
ness of the services rendered by Lords 
Alcester and Wolseley; and he could 
not help thinking that it was because 
he had some anxiety as to the quarrel 
in which they were engaged. It wasa 
war of his own origination; but he 
(Mr. Illingworth) wished he could see 
their way through the political dangers 
which would arise from it. It was the 
fashion to laud to the skies the gallantry 
of our soldiers and sailors. He did not 
deny that there was great gallantry 
shown by our Forces in Egypt, but it 
was characteristicof the race; and he be- 
lieved it was the Duke of Wellington who 
said that ‘‘there was nothing in the 
world so plentiful as animal courage.” 
That was his explanation of the whole 
question ; and there were acts done daily 
among the people—among the working 
classes—very much more heroic and more 
deserving of notice and reward than 
those done in war. The Government 
might be sure of carrying their proposal, 
because they could rely on the military 
Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, and on the landlord class; but 
he would point out tothe Prime Minister 
that when the Division List came out, it 
would be seen that those who repre- 
sented the great constituencies, and those 
who came into contact with the working 
classes, were not very enthusiastic about 
the war or the rewards following it. 
The change noticed that night in the 
way such matters were now treated in the 
House of Commons was only a slight 
indication of the revolution that was 
taking place with regard to them ; and 
any Ministry, no matter by what pro- 
fessions they might have reached power, 
who could not in the future escape from 
such political difficulties as presented 
themselves in Egypt without making 
active use of our Army and Navy, would 
surely lose the confidence of the people 
of this country. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
the question of the justice or injustice of 
the operations in Egypt had nothing 
whatever to do with rewarding the 
soldiers and sailors engaged in them. 
The duty of the Army and Navy in this, 
as in other wars, was simply to fight 
against those who were declared to be 
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enemies of the country; and if that duty 
was discharged well no nation with self- 
respect could refuse to bestow honours. 


The duty of hon. Members opposite, if | p 


they disapproved of the War, was 
not to try to pick holes in the con- 
duct of the Admirals and Generals en- 
gaged in it, but to propose a Vote 
of Censure on the Government, to have 
gone into the Lobby against the Vote 
of Oredit, and to have impeached the 
Egyptian policy of the Government. He 
sympathized entirely with those who 
would have impeached that policy; but 
he could not join in any action which, 
after the Government had entirely and 
completely, as the Prime Minister had 
done that night, thrown their egis over 
the gallant Admiral and General, would 
refuse to grant rewards to the Officers 
in question. While he should not think 
of opposing the proposed pensions, he 
could not refrain from pointing out 
that they were disproportionally large 
when compared with the grant made to 
Sir Frederick Roberts, whose achieve- 
ments in Afghanistan were far greater 
than those of Lord Wolseley and Lord 
Alcester in Egypt. Sir Frederick Roberts 
reduced to subjection a very valiant 
people, in spite of great difficulties 
arising from the mountainous nature of 
their country, and from the distances to 
be covered, and in spite of the disad- 
vantages of a severe climate. Egypt, 
on the other hand, was one of the most 
accessible countries in the world, almost 
surrounded with water, and its people 
were well known to be the most cowardly 
nation existing. The hon. Member was 
referring to the difficulties of the march 
from Cabul to Candahar, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out to 
the hon. Member that the Question be- 
fore the House is whether a pension 
should be granted to Lord Alcester, and 
not the campaign in Afghanistan. 

Mr. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT ex- 
plained that previous speakers had en- 
joyed great latitude in their criticisms. 
He had thought it was pertinent to 
compare the rewards given to the Gene- 
rals engaged in the more difficult Afghan 
Campaign with the Votes now proposed, 
as a test of their justice. He should not 
oppose the grant, although he could not 
help thinking that the large pension to be 
conferred on Lords Wolseley and Alcester 
was proposed because their services in 
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cess over the policy of the Government 
at a time when they were rapidly 
losing ground in the estimation of the 
ublic. 

Srrk EDWARD J. REED said, he 
could not sympathize with those hon. 
Gentlemen who attempted to minimize 
the importance and significance of the 
late operations in Egypt; but he could 
sympathize with the feeling which in- 
duced men to oppose Military and Naval 
pensions on the ground that officials 
highly distinguished in civil life could 
not hope for similar reward. As had 
already been said, nothing was more 
common than animal courage; and if 
they were asked to honour courage of 
that kind now he should unhesitatingly 
oppose the Bill. But he considered that 
Lord Alcester had shown remarkable 
ability in conducting the Naval opera- 
tions under new conditions of Naval war- 
fare; and it was not in the power of any 
Member of the House to estimate at 
their full value the skill and tact which 
the gallant Admiral had shown when 
holding the command of the combined 
Fleets of several European Powersoff the 
coast of Albania. Then the successful 
transport of the Army from Alexandria 
to the Suez Canal was in itself a very 
meritorious achievement, for a great 
power of organization was required to 
conduct that operation without disaster. 
The very small number of deaths and 
casualties in the Fleet was due to the 
fact that in the employment of the iron- 
clads against the shore batteries the 
men were withdrawn from the armoured 
decks and placed under the shelter of 
the armour plates, so that the small 
mortality, instead of being evidence of 
an insignificant engagement, ought 
rather to be regarded as a triumph of 
modern science in our Naval construc- 
tion. He was at a loss tv understand 
why the House was to set up so dan- 
gerous a standard as this—that, unless 
an Admiral lost a great number of lives, 
he had no claim on the House. In these 
days the very reverse ought to be the 
case. On that occasion they had the op- 
portunity of expressing their admiration 
and gratitude to a man who had con- 
ferred great services on his country, 
among which was that he had proved 
that, notwithstanding the vast changes 
that had befallen our Navy, there had 
been no change in our Admirals and 


Egypt had thrown a glamour of suc- | Commanders, but that they were as cas 
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pable as ever to support and maintain 
the dignity of the country. 

Lorpd RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, it was his intention to support the 
second reading of the Bill, because he 
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the last degree. The reasons for that 


|were perfectly well known. They were 
because he was engaged in a war which 


the Government were opposed to, and 
also because he was supposed to be a 


understood the Leader of the Opposition | political opponent of the Government 


expressed the intention the other day of 
supporting the Prime Minister in his 
proposal. But he was bound to say that 
if the Leader of the Opposition had seen 
his way to differing from the Govern- 
ment on this point there were some 
Members below the Gangway who would 
have seen their way to strengthening 
his hands in so doing. But, looking at 
the whole circumstances of the case, he 
himself thought that if the Leader of 
the Opposition supported Her Majesty’s 
Government on this occasion he would 
be acting wisely and well. One matter 
mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) had 
not been satisfactorily cleared up by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer—namely, the reason for 
the bombardment of Alexandria. Lord 
Alcester said at the Mansion House that 
it took place because of the massacre of 
June 11, and he never gave the slightest 
hint that he at any time considered the 
British Fleet to be in the smallest pos- 
sible danger. On the other hand, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, then Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, stated last July that the 
reason which the Prime Minister gave 
was the same that he had given on a 
similar occasion—namely, the safety of 
the Fleet and the absolute necessity for 
preventing the erection of further forti- 
fications. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton made this a ground of attack on 
Lord Alcester; but he (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) did not wish to do so at all. 
He was a sailor, and had to obey orders, 
and he did so; and in that remarkable 
utterance at the Mansion House he 
spoke the honest truth in a blunt way, 
as sailors did. Now, there could be no 
doubt that, when the statement of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board he had referred to was made in 
the House last year, the House was 
being hoodwinked and misled. That 
was one of the most valuable results 
that had been obtained by this debate. 
He did not wish to refer to the case of 
Sir Frederick Roberts, except to say a 
word. There could be no doubt that 
the treatment of that officer by the 


and directly opposed to them on the 
question of long or short service. But 


‘that had nothing to do with the ques- 


tion then before the House. Some hon. 
Members appeared to treat this as a 
matter personal to Lord Alcester; but 
he looked at it rather in the light of a 
compliment to the entire Navy. No 
doubt the sailors of the Navy looked on 
a Commander who shed lustre on the 
Service with pride, and even with affec- 
tion, and his rewards were regarded 
equally as rewards to the Navy; and he 
thought there was nothing more likely 
to make British sailors in the future 
emulate British sailors in the past, than 
for the Government to reward on a large 
and liberal scale the services of their 
Commanders. Every sailor ought to re- 
member that it was in his power, by 
daring and good fortune, to rise to a 
position as high as that occupied by 
Lord Alcester, and to win even greater 
rewardsthan he hadwon. He would in- 
vite the House to remember Sir Cloudes- 
ley Shevel, who rose from the posi- 
tion of a cabin boy to that of an Admiral 
of the Fleet, and received a reward and 
pension from that House. That was the 
light in which they should regard this 
matter. If it was to be regarded only 
in the utilitarian view of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, he admitted the 
force of his objection. He himself 
looked on it in the light of a reward 
conferred by the House of Commons on 
the Navy—a reward which the Navy 
would understand. There was only one 
other point on which he would com- 
ment. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton looked disparagingly on Lord 
Alcester, and said he was sufficiently 
rewarded by having had the pride and 
pleasure to command the British Fleet. 
No doubt it was a sort of pride and 
pleasure to command such a Fleet, but 
hon. Members must remember that it 
was also a great source of anxiety; and 
although an Admiral or a General might 
be entitled to a recognition of his ser- 
vices, yet, if misfortune happened to the 
Fleet, or the Army under his command, 
the country would certainly take a ve 





unfavourable view of his conduct. If, 


Government was shabby and mangy in! for instance, the ships before Aloxan- 
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dria had been sunk, it would have been 
a matter of serious consideration whe- 
ther he should not be brought before 
a court martial. An Admiral carried 
in his hand, not only his own honour, 
but also the honour of the country; 
and if he succeeded in extricating the 
country from a difficult position, he was 
surely entitled to that reward which the 
House of Commons had conferred in 
similar cases in days gone by. 
Mr.CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said, that much of what the noble 
Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) had said was so 
directly pointed against the policy of 
the Government that it deserved a reply. 
The noble Lord had quoted a ied of 
Lord Alcester at the Mansion House on 
a recent occasion as containing a reason 
for the action taken by direction of Her 
Majesty’s Government before Alexandria, 
a had said that, having regard to that 
speech, the Government had hoodwinked 
and misled the House inthe matter. As 
to the speech made by Lord Alcester, he 
did not know whether the noble Lord 
was present in the House when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made some 
remarks upon that speech. He had 
himself had an opportunity of obtaining 
from Lord Alcester an explanation of 
what he really meant. Lord Alcester did 
not mean to imply that the bombard- 
ment of the forts was in revenge for the 
riots. He said that when those riots 
occurred, there was a great and not un- 
natural impatience in thiscountry. The 
country and the Fleet were supposed 
to be indignant, and Questions were 
at that time addressed to the Govern- 
ment in the House, which manifested a 
feeling of irritation, because no steps 
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employed day and night in repairing 
them. The House would remember 
that we had a certain number of iron- 
clads and a certain number of wooden 
ships lying in the harbour of Alexandria, 


/commanded by the forts; but, above all, 


the narrow exit from the harbour was com- 


| manded by forts of considerable strength. 


All that the Egyptians were asked to 
do was temporarily to surrender these 
forts, in order that it might be seen that 
they were not being armed against us, 
or that they should be disarmed. That 
was a very simple matter. There was 
no threat of bombardment as a strong 
ulterior measure, except on that very 
reasonable request being refused; and 
it was because of that refusal, and see- 
ing that a further strengthening of the 
forts was proceeding, that the order was 
given for the immediate destruction of 
those defences. He had said enough to 
show that, the Government being in 
communication with Sir Beauchamp 
Seymour at that time, their efforts were 
directed against the forts, and had no- 
thing to do with wreaking vengeance 
for what had taken place a month pre- 
viously. He was especially anxious to 
make these few remarks, because at the 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was addressing the House there were 
very few Members present. 

Srk WILFRID LAWSON said, he 
was greatly pleased at the direction the 
debate had taken. He thought there 
was now some hope that the Liberal 
Party would become regenerate, and 
would return to those safe and pleasant 
paths of Peace, Retrenchment, and Re- 
form, from which, in a fatal moment, 
they had been led away by the Ministry 
last July. He was glad to hear the 


were taken to avenge the outrage to the | Speaker give a hint to the hon. Member 
country. Lord Alcester said it was im- | for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) that the 


possible to take any active steps, because 
there was so large a population of Euro- 
peans in Egypt whom it was necessary 


debate might be continued with regard 
to the case of Lord Wolseley. He hoped 
the debate would be kept up at least as 


to get out of danger before anything was | long as the Irish Party kept up their 


done. 
Lord Alcester had made in his speech 
at the Mansion House. But as to the 
bombardment of Alexandria, it became 
necessary on account of the threat- 
ening character of the preparations 
which were being made by the Egyp- 
tians. It was said that some of the 
forts were in a dilapidated and crum- 
bling condition. No doubt they were; 
but they were being repaired, and 


That was the whole point which | 





debates. The House had heard precious 
little in the way of argument in favour 
of this Vote. Almost the only defence 
of the Vote had proceeded from the 
Prime Minister. Where were all the 
right hon. Gentleman’s lieutenants? He 
was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman talk of precedents. What 
did the Liberal Party exist for but to get 
rid of evil precedents, and to make good 
ones. If that Party existed for anything 


the Admiral discovered that men were | else, it was a sham, a mockery, and a 


Lord Randolph Churchill 
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delusion. He was opposed to this Vote, 
but not on any cheeseparing ground, nor 
from any desire to deal niggardly with 
public money. There were some things 
he would vote money for cheerfully. 
He would vote with great pleasure a 
large sum to the widows and orphans of 
the poor soldiers who lost their lives in 
their country’s cause, and a still larger 
sum to the widows and orphans of 
the poor Egyptian soldiers who fell 
fighting for a far better cause. There 
were also some objects to which he would 
cheerfully vote honours. For instance, 
he would give an honour to the Leader 
of the Opposition (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). In his opinion, the right hon. 
Baronet had done far nobler work in his 
lifetime than either Lord Wolseley or 
Lord Alcester. He referred to the time 
when the right hon. Gentleman went 
out, as one of the Commissioners, to 
settle a great question without war, to 
settle it like a statesman and a Christian 
as he was; and if he (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) were on the Treasury Bench, it 
would give him pleasure to vote the right 
hon. Gentleman £20,000, and make him 
a Duke besides. On some grounds it 
would have been better if the House 
had had both Bills together, as he should 
like to have shown—apart from any 
personal question—that there was no- 
thing especially useful, meritorious, or 
glorious in the services which had been 
rendered by Lords Alcester and Wolseley. 
But as the Bills were separate they must 
take them separately, and ask what re- 
wards it was desirable to give to each 
man separately. It was like the parable 
of the labourers who got one penny each. 
That was very well in those days. But 
he was speaking in a representative 
Assembly, and they ought to exercise 
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sensibilities of hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench—but the military ope- 
rations. We ought to have some clear 
understanding why that bombardment 
had been commenced. Two theories 
were set up. One was that something 
was being done to the guns. The other 
theory was that it was to avenge the 
massacre which had taken place a month 
before at Alexandria. There was a 
difference of opinion on the Treasury 
Bench itself. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Campbell- Bannerman) had said dis- 
tinctly that the bombardment had no- 
thing to do with revenge for the mas- 
sacre. But what did the Prime Minister 
say, on the 12th of July, was the imme- 
diate object of attack? The Prime Mini- 
ster, referring to himself (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), said— 


‘*Does my hon. Friend bear in mind the 
massacre which occurred in Alexandria a few 
weeks ago; does he bear in mind that that 
massacre remains down to the present moment 
wholly unexamined, and unavenged ?’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [272] 177.) 

Lord Alcester was, it appeared, after 
dining with the Lord Mayor, clearer in 
his head than his right hon. Friend 
appeared to think he was. Perhaps the 
after-dinner speech of Lord Alcester was 
more likely to be correct than the after- 
dinner speech on the Treasury Bench. 
They knew the Government did bombard 
Alexandria—he used to be called to task 
| when he talked about the bombardment 
|of Alexandria; but they (the Govern- 
| ment) were coming round. The events 
|in Egypt used to be called a military 
| operation—it would be a war before 
| they had done. His right hon. Friend 
| had talked that evening about belli- 
gerents. They would soon have the 
whole thing in its historical sense. His 





discrimination, and reward men accord- | right hon. Friend had said that that 
ing to their services. It appeared to| bombardment was no _ inconsiderable 
him absurd to say that the services of event in the history of naval warfare. 
Lord Wolseley and Lord Alcester were | He did not know that, but he knew it 
on a par with regard to the Egyptian | would be a considerable event in the 
business. One great difference was that | history of the Liberal Party in years to 
Lord Wolseley carried out his instruc- | come. He knew the war was popular; well, 
tions perfectly, successfully, and rapidly. | no—it was beginning to be unpopular. 
He had nothing to do with the cause of They all knew about Conservative re- 
the war. But the charge against Lord | action. There was, he hoped, a Liberal 


Alcester was that he—[An hon. MemseER: | 
Oh!) His hon. Friend would have 
an opportunity of replying. He said | 
that Lord Alcester was responsible for | 
the outbreak—well, he must not call it , 
a war—if he did, he might offend the 

, | 





re-action setting in on this question now. 
He (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had been at 
Newcastle the other day, and he met 
with a very staunch Liberal, a regular 
‘‘ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform” 
man. He spoke to the man about the 
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war, and the man said it was the most 
popular thing the Government had ever 
done. ‘‘ Why,” he said, ‘that trooper 
who cut a man through the middle at a 
blow was a Newcastle man.” He had 
afterwards spoken to his hon. Friend 
the senior Member for Newcastle (Mr. 
Cowen), an excellent man, but of Jingo 
tendencies, and had asked whether it 
was true, and he replied—‘ Perfectly 
true; I gave the man a sovereign 
myself.” That was the way wars got 
popular in this country—honour and 
distinction for everyone. But he did 
not care for that popularity. He knew 
one thing—that the Egyptian policy 
of the Government would prove their 
Frankenstein. They were proud enough 
of it at the moment. There was appro- 
bation expressed by those who ought to 
have known better. But the time would 
come when some Liberal orator, begin- 
ning to talk in the old way about Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform, would find 
some unpleasant man who would mutter 
‘ Alexandria,’”’ and the Liberal orator 
would have to retire within his shell and 
feel that he was at best but a miserable 
impostor. But to recur to the Vote for 
Lord Alcester. That noble Lord would 
find that he made a mistake when he 
commenced that bombardment when it 
might have been avoided. No doubt he 
did it for the best; but people who 
acted for the best often made mistakes. 
But we did not reward them forit. The 
President of the Local Government 
Board—the Permeator, as he was called 
—the Permeator, was in the Office 
during the negotiations concerning that 
Egyptian War. They all knew what a 
painstaking man he was; how he was 
questioned in that House, and how he 
answered Questions, and how he did not 
answer them; how he dealt with Pro- 
tocols, and Dua] Notes, and Despatches. 
He worked away for two months. Then 
came the war which he was to have 
prevented ; but his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Government 
Board totally and entirely failed in the 
object which he had in view. Was he 
rewarded? Certainly not. [An hon. 
Memper: Yes; he was put in the 
Cabinet.] Oh, no; they kicked him 
out of the Foreign Office and sent him 
to the Local Government Board, where 
he could do no harm. In rewarding 
these two men, Lord Wolseley and Lord 
“Alcester, the House was losing all sense 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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of proportion. He did not desire to run 
down Lord Alcester unjustly. He agreed 
that if the gallant Admiral had been 
sent to meet foes worthy of his steel, he 
would have distinguished himself; but he 
had the heavier guns, and they all knew 
that Providence was on the side of the 
heavier guns. Lord Alcester himself 
said that the bombardment was really a 
comparatively easy matter, and did not 
go about making it out to be a great 
thing. But the bombardment of Alex- 
andria was impossible without destruc- 
tion of life and of an incalculable amount 
of property. The gallant Admiral went 
about it, because he had got a report 
from Lieutenant Smith-Dorrien, who 
told him that two powerful guns were 
being set up on one of the forts. Now, 
to say that the British Navy was in 
danger, because a few wretched Alex- 
andrians had set up some guns on a 
neighbouring fort, was not doing justice 
to the British Navy, or those who 
manned it. The British Consuls them- 
selves said they thought that Lord 
Alcester was seeking a pretext for bom- 
bardment. And now the House was 
going to confer upon Lord Alcester, not 
only a Peerage, but £2,000 a-year for 
two lives, which, he (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) believed, was worth about £60,000. 
But he would say again, because,though 
it had been said before, no answer had 
been given to explain the difference, 
how was it that to General Roberts they 
had only given £12,500 down and a 
Baronetcy, which was a very poor sort 
of thing? If the House were to agree 
to this proposal, it would be going a 
good way towards giving a premium to 
those who picked quarrels with weaker 
nations. Anybody might be made a 
Peer now-a-days, and it did not require 
a man to go into battle to be made a 
Peer. He had only to win two or three 
elections, to be a personal Friend of the 
Minister, or to brew enough beer; then 
he was raised from the beerage up to 
the Peerage. Men were made Peers 
because the Government did not know 
what else to do with them. Nobody 
objected to their being made Peers; for 
the fact was that men did not do so much 
harm when they were in the House of 
Lords as they would if they went about 
the world killing people. But he could 
see no reason why their sons should be 
also made Peers, if they had sons. It 


| was because he thought that these re- 
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wards were entirely out of proportion 
to the services that had been rendered 
that he objected to this Vote. What 
was tte House coming to? In other 
days they were not so complaisant. He 
found that in 1872, when the Duke of 
Marlborough won one of his great 
battles—[ Laughter]—well, in 1702— 
one of the great victories, whenever it 
was—Queen Anne, not content with 
making him a Duke and granting him 
a pension of £4,000 a-year for life from 
the Post Office, subsequently sent a 
Message to that House asking them to 
settle the same pension on all the heirs 
of the Duke for ever. It was said that 
that Message had been received by the 
House, Tories as they were, with silence 
and astonishment, and that, after an 
exciting discussion, the Queen’s request 
was refused. It was true, however, that 
after he had won the Battle of Blenheim, 
which was, perhaps, if he (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) was right, a greater battle 
than that of Tel-el-Kebir, the Queen’s 
proposal was agreed to. He was afraid 
that the House was being misled by the 
desire for a display of cheap military 
glory, because it was the great boast of 
this Government that it was so cheap. 
The Members of the Government never 
went down to make one of their great 
political speeches without claiming credit 
for the fact that they killed more people 
in less time and for less money than the 
Tories. In his opinion, this love of dis- 
play of military force was increasing. 
That love of display of military force 
and glory had increased very much 
lately, untilit seemed almost like a dream 
to think of what occurred three years 
ago, when they were marching with 
pride and pleasure under the banner of 
the Prime Minister in Mid Lothian, and 
when they all came into that House 
pledged to Peace, Retrenchment, and 
Reform. Yet the first thing they did, 
within two years of that time, was that 
they had rushed upon their foreign foe 
dressed up in the Tory uniform, the 
Prime Minister leading them, and they 
had marched into Egypt singing— 
“ We don’t want to fight; 
But, by Jingo, if we do.” 

In his opinion, it was time that this 
warlike craving should stop, and he 
hoped it would. He regretted greatly 
the abject state into which the House 
had fallen under the guidance and 
counsels of recreant Radicals, sanguin- 
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ary Christians, and fighting Quakers. 
He trusted that to-night there would be 
a beginning of something better. He 
knew that many of his Friends around 
him would vote for that money to-night ; 
but he knew, equally weil, that they 
would do so with heavy hearts. He 
hoped there were still a few who would 
be true to the principles on which they 
had been returned by their constituents ; 
and, though there might not be a very 
large band, there would be a certain 
number who would go into the Lobby 
to resist a grant which he considered 
both demoralizing and humiliating. 
Question put. 
‘The House divided :—Ayes 209 ; Noes 
77: Majority 132.—(Div. List, No. 65.) 
Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be 


now read a second time,’ again pro- 
posed. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that, 
according to what he had previously 
stated, he should take a division upon 
the question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to ask 
the Prime Minister whether, after the 
expression of opinion that had just been 
elicited, he intended to persevere with 
the Bill? It must always be a matter 
for grave consideration by a Govern- 
ment, when its majority was obtained 
by the support of its opponents. He 
(Mr. Biggar) had seen that some of the 
most subservient Whigs in the House, 
prominent supporters of the Govern- 
ment, had voted against them and the 
Bill; and he thought that the occasion 
had now come when the Government, 
unless they wished finally to divide and 
scatter the Party, should calculate well 
whether they ought to proceed further 
in this direction. 

Mr. RICHARD: I think the time is 
come, Sir, when we should consider 
whether the custom of lavishing eulo- 
gies and distinctions and rewards upon 
our fighting men is not a custom which 
would be more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. I do not object 
to the proposal before the House be- 
cause I disapprove of the policy of the 
Egyptian War, though I do disapprove 
of it most strongly. But the Gentlemen 
whose names are before us are not re- 
sponsible for that policy. The code of 
military morality, so far as I understand 
it, not only does not require, but does 
not permit, a soldier to use his own judg». 
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ment and conscience as to the justice or 
injustice of the war in which he is en- 
gaged. Absolute unreasoning obedience 
is his one duty. In the words of a very 
illustrious warrior, Sir Charles Napier, 
in his work on Jhiitary Law—‘ To the 
soldier obedience is the law and the pro- 
phets. His religion, law, and morals 
are in the orderly book.” That does 
not appear to me a very elevated kind 
of morality; but it is that which is re- 
cognized as the rule of military life. 
Neither do I object to these Bills with 
any intention of casting disparagement 
on the distinguished Gentlemen whose 
names are embodied in them. I have 
no doubt that they are personally Gen- 
tlemen of most exemplary and irre- 
proachable character, of great profes- 
sional distinction; and I dare say they 
did promptly and efficiently the mise- 
rable work given them to do. But my 
objection rests on the general principle 
that it is unwise, inexpedient, un-Chris- 
tian, by such acts, to encourage and 
stimulate the military spirit, which, in my 
opinion, is an evil spirit. I should like 
very much to know why this particular 
class of our fellow-subjects should be 
singled forspecial recognition and honour 
for doing their duty? Is it because of 
the supreme excellence of the work they 

erform ? Why, the work of the warrior 
is one of pure destruction. His work is 
to scatter havoc and ruin over the earth, 
to carry into the hearts and homes of 
men mourning, desolation, and woe. 
And is that a kind of work that needs 
to be specially encouraged by a Christian 
State? But I may be told that they 
are honoured because they serve their 
country. Well, I hope we all try in 
some humble way to serve our country. 
Is not the poor agricultural labourer, 
who toils in the cultivation of the soil, 
and who causes two blades of grass to 
grow where only one grew before, serv- 
ing his country? Is the plea that shall 
be put forward this—that the work of 
the soldier is very dangerous work, 
which is done at the hazard of his life ? 
So is the work of the miner. There are 
thousands and tens of thousands of our 
countrymen who, every day and night, 
descend into the bowels of the earth, 
carrying their lives in their hands, to 
extract for us the means of heat, light, 
and locomotion, without which the whole 
mechanism of society would stand still; 
and there are more of these brave sol- 


Hr, Richard 
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diers of industry who perish every year, 
in pursuit of their perilous oceupation, 
than the numbers which fall in most 
modern battles. But we never hear of 
these being decorated with medals, or 
made to pass in procession before the 
face of Royalty. Shall I be told that 
soldiers are thus honoured because they 
contribute to the glory of our country ? 
Well, I dare say my view of what con- 
stitutes true national glory may differ 
from that of many hon. Gentlemen pre- 
sent. But I confess that some exploits 
have been recorded in our national an- 
nals, within the last 30 years, which I 
suppose are regarded by some as heroic 
and honourable, that appear to me to 
be simply shameful and humiliating. 
The burning of Kagosima, the bom- 
bardment of Canton with red-hot shot 
—and that on a quarrel which almost 
everybody now acknowledges was an 
unjust quarrel—the destruction of Mag- 
dala and Coomassie, after the unfor- 
tunate people whose country you had in- 
vaded had been completely vanquished, 
and when no possible plea of necessity 
could exist for those acts of Vandalism, 
and I am obliged to say the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria; these seem to me 
to be proceedings that had no single 
element of heroism in them, but to be 
the simple abuse of the power of the 
strong against the weak. I covet no 
such glory for my country; and it is 
because measures like those now before 
us have a tendency to encourage such 
acts and enterprizes that I am strenu- 
ously opposed to them. There is no 
need to aggrandize the power of the 
military class in this or in any country. 
In my opinion, one of the greatest cala- 
mities under which Europe is suffer- 
ing at this moment arises from the pre- 
dominance of the military element in 
the policy of States. Their ideas are 
everywhere in the ascendant, and you 
see the result in the present condition of 
Europe, which has been converted into 
one huge camp, where some 12,000,000 
men are being trained to the use of 
arms. I donot blame them much. Pro- 
fessional prejudice is very strong. They 
undergo a peculiar education, which 
leads them to look upon men in one ex- 
clusive aspect. A human being is to 
them a creature to be drilled for fighting, 
or a creature to be taxed to pay for the 
drilling of others; so that the whole 
population, from their point of view, 
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may be divided into two classes, which 
may be described as beasts of prey and 
beasts of burden. They cannot conceive 
of civilized and Christian nations as 
living side by side in any other attitude 
than that of armed and mutual menace; 
and they are constantly engaged in 
fomenting mutual jealousy and suspi- 
cion, and, on that ground, demanding 
more and more military armaments. I 
think it is time that other classes of the 
community should rebel against this 
military régime. There is one other 
idea that I venture to submit to the 
House, which has been weighing heavily 
on my mind for many months past. I do 
not speak it at all in a vaunting or ironical 
spirit, but refer to it as something which 
I think deserves the attention of thought- 
ful men. What shall we say to the 
terrible outbreak of violence among the 
people in all countries of Europe, with 
the use of destructive agencies of the 
most formidable character, which dis- 
turbs the security of all nations? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must point out 
to the hon. Member that the Question 
before the House, and the only one heis 
entitled to discuss, is the granting of an 
annuity to Lord Alcester. 

Mr. RICHARD: I am endeavouring, 
Sir, to show that there is no good reason 
for increasing the military spirit, which 
is already doing great harm in Europe. 
I ask this question—Whether all this 
may not be regarded as the natural out- 
come of the physical force education 
which the Governments have been giving 
to the nations for so many ages? Who 
is it that has taught the people to look 
upon brute force as the highest and 
noblest factor in the life of nations? 
The Governments. Who is it that has 
stimulated, by every species of encou- 
ragement, the discovery of more and 
more deadly agencies, the invention of 
more and more infernal machines to be 
used against each other in war? The 
Governments. Who is it that has glori- 
fied to the utmost the results of these 
agencies and inventions, in works of de- 
vastation and ruin, in the bombardment 
of towns, and the indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of men, women, and children, and 
all the other terrible effects of war? The 
Governments. Who is it that holds up 
those who are agents in this work as 
more worthy of admiration than any 
class of the community,.‘as men upon 
whom all marks of distinction, Peerages, 
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and pensions, and honours, and decora- 
tions should be lavished with unmea- 
sured profusion? The Governments. I 
need not say that I utterly abhor this 
recourse to violence on the part of the 
people. I am one of those who believe 
that force is no remedy for the ills of 
nations. But I believe it is no remedy 
in the hands of peoples any more than 
in the hands of Governments. But is it 
any wonder that they should have re- 
course, for the righting of what they 
think their own wrongs, to the means 
and agencies which you have so long 
taught them to regard as of sueh supreme 
excellence and glory? Both people and 
Governments ought to find some better 
mode of settling their differences. One 
of my objections to proposals of this kind 
is that it tends to elevate and to glorify 
that military spirit which has caused so 
much misery throughout all countries. 


Main Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 217; 
Noes 85: Majority 132.— (Div. List, 
No. 66.) 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LORD WOLSELEY’S ANNUITY BILL. 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Mr. Gladstone.) 

[Bint 146.] SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: In moving the 
second reading of this Bill it will not be 
necessary for me to detain the House 
for more than a very few minutes, be- 
cause I have already stated fully, in 
dealing with the Bill connected with 
Lord Alcester, that portion of the case 
which relates to precedents. My state- 
ment was, indeed, impugned ; but I wish 
to say that my hon. Friend gave no 
ground whatever for impuguing it. The 
case which he quoted of Lord Clyde forms 
no precedent whatever fur our present 
proceedings, because that was an Indian 
grant, and was covered by Indian prac- 
tice. Then, again, with regard to Lord 
Lyons, this is the first time that I have 
heard his case cited as a precedent, and 
I know of no ground upon which it 
ought to be so cited. I am not aware 
that any Peerage was ever given to Lord 
Lyons for special services. Lord Lyons 
received a Peerage, and a well-earned 
Peerage, for distinguished services in 
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the Navy and in the Civil Service of 
this country; but I am not aware of 
anything in the case of Lord Lyons 
which has the smallest bearing upon the 
caso now before us. The case, there- 
fore, stands as one of following a uni- 
form precedent in respect of pensions 
involving an hereditary element, al- 
though I stated distinctly to the House 
that the practice has been changed, inas- 
much as these pensions, which were 
originally given as perpetual pensions, 
have been recently contracted to two 
lives. The case of Lord Wolseley, in 
every substantial particular, is analo- 
gous to that which we have just decided 
in the case of Lord Alcester. I can, in- 
deed, draw no distinction between the 
merits of these two distinguished Offi- 
cers. The only thing is that the services 
of Lord Wolseley, from their nature, are 
still more fresh in the mind of the 
House and of the country at large than 
those of Lord Alcester. I know there 
may be those who say that really the 
action at Tel-el-Kebir was one at which 
hon. Gentlemen even in this House are 
ready to sneer. The particulars of that 
action appear to be considered of very 
small significance, because there was 
only a limited loss of life on our part. 
But to whom was it due, under Provi- 
dence, that this limited loss of life on 
our side occurred? It was due to the 
consummate judgment and the strong 
humanity of Lord, Wolseley, which made 
him lay down those admirable plans he 
had thought out to the most minute 
particular. They were laid out in such 
a way that the attack was made by 
night instead of by day, and the result 
was that the killed and wounded were 
counted by units; when, had the attack 
been made by day, they would probably 
have been counted by hundreds and 
thousands, in which case, perhaps, there 
would have been some disposition in 
some quarters to admit the signal ser- 
vices of Lord Wolseley. It was that 
humanity of Lord Wolseley, combined 
with his conspicuous skill and daring, 
which, in my opinion, rendered it a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction to the 
House already to acknowledge his ser- 
vices by a Vote of Thanks, in which we 
expressed our estimate of those services 
in terms not wanting in warmth, or in 
form or force. Certainly, it might have 
been, in some respects, very satisfactory 
if the objections which have been taken 


Ur. Gladstone 
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to-night had been raised when the Vote 
of Thanks was brought forward. I do 
not know on what grounds, consistent 
with the dignity of this Assembly, we 
can in a Vote of Thanks, which costs 
nothing but the ‘paper on which it is 
printed, describe in glowing terms the 
services rendered to the country by such 
men as Lord Alcester and Lord Wolse- 
ley, and then reserve the occasion of 
serious opposition until the time when 
the Government does no more than pro- 
ceed to what at all times has been con- 
sidered the natural consequence of such 
a Vote of Thanks to such Commanders— 
namely, when they ask the House of 
Commons to confer on those who have 
had the chief responsibility a solid and 
substantial mark of the public grati- 
tude. At this late hour of the night I 
will no longer detain the House; but I 
do put it to the House—and I should 
have done so before, when I formally 
addressed it, had I supposed that so 
many hours would have been devoted to 
a controversial discussion of the subject 
—I do put it to the House that the act it 
is now invited todo is no more than the 
just consequence, I might almost say 
the necessary complement, of the Vote 
that was taken—without division, and 
with something, I think, approaching 
perfect unanimity—which expressed, ina 
specific form of words, our gratitude to 
those distinguished Commanders which 
we are now asked to express in another 
form in the shape of the grant of an 
annuity. I beg to move that the Bill 
be now read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed: 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. BROADHURST: After the 
lengthened debate which has taken 
place on a Motion similar to the present 
in reference to Lord Alcester, it is not 
my intention to detain the House for any 
length of time in moving the Amend- 
ment which has been placed on the 
Paper in my name. That Amendment 
is that— 

‘¢TIn the opinion of this House, the services of 
Lord Wolseley during our Military operations 
in Egypt were not of such a character as to 
satisfy this House as to the desirability of 
—_e to the proposal submitted to it in this 

lil, 
I think that after the speech which has 
just been made by the Prime Minister, 
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when formal Votes of Thanks aro moved 
in this House in future, we shall have 
to take a much firmer, and a much 
more determined, stand in opposition 
to them, if this is to be regarded as our 
rule of procedure upon such questions. 
We did not make a very strenuous op- 
position to the Vote of Thanks to Lord 
Alcester and Lord Wolseley, because we 
supposed that it was a formal matter, in 
regard to which it would have been dis- 
courteous to have offered any consider- 
able amount of opposition. But if it 
necessarily follows that, having agreed 
to a Vote of Thanks for the services 
rendered by our Naval and Military 
Commanders, that Vote of Thanks is to 
be followed by Peerages and hereditary 
pensions, and that then we are not to be 
in a position to object to such honours 
and emoluments, our action in the future 
must be very different, indeed, from what 
it has been on this occasion. It is not my 
desire to enter at all into the question of 
the policy of the War, because that sub- 
ject has been discussed already by the 
different speakers who have addressed 
the House to-night. I may say that I 
voted with the Government on the occa- 
sion when they asked for the support of 
this House, and for a Vote of Credit in 
connection with the Expedition to Egypt. 
To-night we have an entirely different 
issue before us; and I think we might 
fairly, without condemning the policy 
of the War, or even questioning that 
policy, make a stand in opposition to 
the renewal of arrangements which the 
country almost unanimously condemns. 
What we protest against to-night is the 
lavish recognition of past services per- 
formed. I am not inclined, in the least, 
to question the value of these services, 
or to undervalue the thanks which are 
due to Lord Wolseley for the very expe- 
ditious manner in which he discharged 
the duties imposed upon him by the Go- 
vernment and by Parliament; but what 
I do think is, that they were not of a 
sufficiently onerous character to warrant 
the House in voting the large sum of 
money which we are called upon to grant 
to-night. In the first place, as we have 
been just reminded, Parliament almost 
unanimously passed Votes of Thanks to 
those two Officers for the way in which 
they did their duty. Now, that, in my 
opinion, is no mean reward to be ac- 
corded to soldiers and sailors for the 
nature of the work in which they have 
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been engaged. But then there was a 
proposal to confer Peerages upon the 
Commanders. Now, had the proposal 
to grant Peerages been unaccompanied 
by financial provisions, I am sure that 
there would have been no great dispute 
in this House with regard to it. We 
know that Peerages are held to be the 
very highest prizes in this country; and 
many men would contend with most 
enormous difficulties if they could be 
assured that upon achieving success they 
would be endowed with a Peerage. But 
in addition to all the honours conferred 
upon these two Officers their pay is by 
no means of a meagre character. I am 
informed that the pay of the Commander- 
in-Chief, while in Egypt, amounted to 
something like £4,500 per year, in ad- 
dition to the War allowances, which 
were of the most liberal and lavish de- 
scription, during the time he was em- 
ployed in field operations. Again, in 
his present position, if I am correctly 
informed, as Adjutant General of the 
Forces, Lord Wolseley has a salary of 
£2,700 a-year; and even his half- 
pay as a General, if he should ever 
come to that position, would amount 
to £800 a-year. All this, with the pro- 
posed annuity of £2,000 a-year, if added 
to what he would have when he again 
became Commander -in- Chief, would 
amount to some £6,000 or £7,000; and 
in any case it would be from £4,000 to 
£5,000 a-year, which, I contend, is a 
very handsome allowance, and ought to 
be quite sufficient, without additional 
pensions to himself and one heir. The 
whole question turns upon the granting 
of pensions; and I would advise Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are at pre- 
sent in Office, and I would advise hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen sitting on the 
opposite Benches, who are anxiously 
awaiting their return to Office, to remark 
the character of the two divisions which 
have already taken place to-night. We 
have had marching into the Lobby, in 
opposition to the principle contained in 
these Bills, the Representatives of our 
greatest and most crowded constituencies; 
and there can be no question or doubt 
whatever that, in so doing, they were no 
more than fulfilling the desires of those 
who were returning them to Parliament. 
This question of pensions is daily be- 
coming more obnoxious. There is not 
only a dislike amongst what is called 
the Democracy, or the Advanced Radi- 
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calism of the labouring classes, but that 
dislike is participated in by the middle 
classes—the struggling shopkeeper, the 
small manufacturer, and those who have 
to pay heavy local rates and bear the 
burden of heavy Imperial taxation. 
These men, who are struggling for a 
living, are beginning to inquire why 
they should have saddled upon them 
and their children’s children, in opposi- 
tion to their own wishes and their own 
desires, these serious burdens. There 
is one particular feature about this re- 
vival of pensions which strikes the 
labouring classes most strongly ; and 
that is that pensions, as a rule, are 
given ‘to those who destroy, and are 
never bestowed upon the benefactors of 
the country, who create its wealth. You 
reward your soldiers and your sailors ; 
but you have men, even within this 
House itself, who are far more deserving, 
in a material sense, of the thanks, the 
honotrs, and the rewards of the nation, 
than any of the great Commanders 
who have been sent into foreign lands. 
They, as a rule, escaped without recog- 
nition, and without a Vote of Thanks. 
[‘‘Name!”} An hon. Member calls out 
“Shame!” [Cries of ‘No; name!”’ | 
Sir, if I had to think of a name at a mo- 
ment’s notice, I would mention that of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire (Mr. Isaac Holden), who, 
by the fertility of his brains and his 
inveiitive genius, has added more to the 
wealth of the country than all your 
soldiers and your sailors put together. 
I promised not to detain the House for 
any length, and I have only now to 
move the Amendment which has been 
placed in my nameupon the Paper. In 
doing so, I feel that I am discharging 
one of the most important duties that I 
owe to the taxpayers of this country. 
Mr. BURT seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘in the opinion of this House, the services of 
Lord Wolseley during our Military operations 
in Egypt were not of such a character as to 
satisfy this House as to the desirability of as- 
senting to the proposal submitted to it in this 
Bill,’— (Mr. Broadhurst,) 


— instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. Broadhurst 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LEWIS: I should not have ven- 
tured to rise on the present occasion if 
it had not been for the extraordinary 
argument that has just been used by 
the Prime Minister. What I under. 
stood him to say to the House was that 
a Vote of Thanks passed by this House 
was not practically worth more than the 
paper it was written upon, unless it was 
followed by the grant of a pension, or, 
to put it, perhaps, more strictly, that it 
would not cost more than the paper it 
was written upon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I spoke of per- 
sons in supreme command. 

Mr. LEWIS: I understood that to 
be the case, and I think it raises a point 
which I wish the country to understand 
thoroughly. The view of the right hon. 
Gentleman comes to this—that as re- 
gards two out of some 20 persons named 
in the Vote of Thanks they are deserv- 
ing of pensions; whereas the residue 
of the 20—all those who composed 
the rank and file—are not worthy of 
estimation, because the Vote of Thanks 
to them is not to be followed by a 
pension. Therefore, General Adye, 
General Willis, Sir Evelyn Wood, and 
other distinguished officers who served 
in the Campaign, and the rank and file 
of the Army, must go away with cold 
comfort, and rest satisfied with a Vote of 
Thanks, which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister tells us is worth 
nothing at all. I am sorry to detain the 
House, but I do not intend to do so at 
any length. Nevertheless, I think there 
are one or two points which have not 
been brought before us as clearly and as 
distinctly as they ought to have been. 
Now, what is the real cause of our 
opposition to-night? We have been 
compelled, on this occasion, to pursue 
the extraordinary course of discussing 
the policy and the conduct of the Egyp- 
tian War indirectly and incidentally. 
The necessity for this arose from the 
fact that we have been at war and we 
have not been at war. If we had been 
at war in the ordinary sense of the term 
there would have been a Treaty of 
Peace; but no Treaty has yet been 
placed before the House of Commons 
for its acceptance. Such a Treaty would 
properly and naturally have formed the 
subject of a Constitutional debate. But 
in consequence of the extraordinary 
position in which the Government have 
placed the country and this Assembly, 
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we have been returning thanks, not to 
those who have been conducting the war 
on behalf of the country, but to those 
who have been conducting what are 
called ‘‘ military and naval operations.” 
I think it is a most painful thing to 
know that in these cases the rank and 
file—those who have to bear the real 
hardships of the Campaign — are left 
out in the lurch. One of the questions 
placed on the Paper to-night had refer- 
ence to some trumpery decoration of the 
soldiers who were engaged in the Trans- 
vaal War. It isa remarkable fact that 
the soldiers who were engaged in that 
war have not yet got their decorations, 
and cannot get them ; and yet the House 
is asked to endorse the present proposal 
of the Government with the utmost 
celerity. I think the House has not 
been dealt fairly with. The Peerage in 
this case precedes the pension; and we 
are told by the Prime Minister that if 
we grant an hereditary Peerage we must 
necessarily accompany it with an heredi- 
tary pension. Now, the House is not 
concerned in the policy which dictates 
the grant of pensions, unless such a 
grant is followed by a call upon the 
taxpayers. We are told by the Prime 
Minister that the Government, having 
advised Her Majesty to ennoble these 
two officers, must, of necessity, ask 
Parliament to confer upon them pen- 
sions, which are to last for two genera- 
tions. It has been said by the right hon. 
Gentleman that this is a question which 
must be covered by precedent. Well, I 
want to know are all the distinctions 
conferred on Military and Naval Com- 
manders to be stereotyped? Is there to 
be no difference between a man who 
wins a small battle and a great one? Is 
it to be purely a kind of crystallized sys- 
tem? The men who suppressed the 
Indian Mutiny—the men who won the 
Crimean War—were comparatively un- 
rewarded, if we take into consideration 
the distinctions conferred upon those 
who were engaged in defeating these 
wretched Egyptians last August. I 
have been looking at the records of the 
Crimean War. Wasthere any man en- 
nobled in connection with it for any of 
the great services that were performed ? 
I think I am correct in saying that 
there was not one. Lord Raglan died 
before the war was brought to a com- 
pletion, and there were several Generals 
in command after Lord Raglan died ; 
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but I am not aware of any distinction 
or of any pension that was bestowed 
upon any Commander at the close of 
the Crimean War. Then, again, what 
was the case in the Indian Mutiny, in 
which the whole power of England was 
called into play for the purpose of 
saving our great Indian Empire? We 
know that Lord Clyde was ennobled ; 
but was Parliament asked to grant a 
pension equivalent to that which is 
now asked for Lord Alcester and Lord 
Wolseley? Not a bit of it. It was 
simply a pension for life; and the right 
hon. Gentleman, in admitting that fact, 
simply remarked that it was a burden 
which fell upon the Indian Exchequer. 
All I have to say is, so much the worse. 
We should bear in mind what was the 
character of the operations, and what 
resources, skill, energy, courage, and 
power of the individual were called into 
play in vindication of the authority and 
position of the Army of England. I 
have frequently heard that this was a 
wonderful campaign indeed, especially 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, because Lord 
Wolseley had prophesied the day on 
which that fortification would be cap- 
tured. Now, that proves to me the 
direct contrary, because it shows that it 
was not a military, but a geographical 
victory, which enabled Lord Wolseley, 
five or six weeks beforehand, to put his 
pen to paper and describe the march 
of his troops with tolerable accuracy. 
There is nothing in it indicative of the 
uncertainties of war ; but it is simply the 
marching of so many soldiers so many 
miles. Let the House look at one or 
two other examples. What was done 
in the case of Sir William Fenwick 
Williams, who made that wonderful de- 
fence of Kars, and who, besides being 
created a Baronet, had a pension of 
£1,000 for his own life? Then, again, 
there was the case of Sir Henry Have- 
lock, whose widow had a pension of 
£1,000 a-year granted to her for her 
own life, with the remainder to her son. 
Therefore, so far as precedent is con- 
cerned, there is a remarkable want of it 
to justify the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in this matter. In these two great 
military events of a war which lasted 
for years, and which are within the 
memory of those who are not past middle 
life—namely, the Crimean War and the 
Indian Mutiny—the precedent goes en- 
tirely the other way. Both of these dis- 
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tinguished campaigns were passed over 
without any considerable honours and 
pensions being bestowed in regard to 
them; and, indeed, the wars I have 
mentioned were brought to an end with- 
out any exceptional honours and pen- 
sions being bestowed upon any of the 
Commanders who were successful in 
bringing them to aclose. On a former 
occasion I made reference to Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts; and the ease of Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts has already been referred 
to this evening. It seems to me that 
the observations which have been made 
by the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and, in another sense, 
by the hon. Member for Eye (Mr. Ash- 
mead-Bartlett), are perfectly correct and 
legitimate. If ever there was a man 
who displayed the greatest courage, the 
greatest skill, and the greatest discretion 
in the disposal and use of the materials 
he had at his command, it was in the 
case of Sir Frederick Roberts, whose 
famous march from Cabul to Candahar 
was one which has made a mark in 
history that will never be forgotten so 
long as the military history of Eng- 
land is remembered. But Sir Frederick 
Roberts had the misfortune not to repre- 
sent the political opinions or the policy 
of Her Majesty’s Government. In his 
history, in his original proceedings, and 
in his course as a soldier, especially in 
reference to this very event—the march 
to Candahar—he was carrying out inci- 
dentally a policy which was not gratify- 
ing to Her Majesty’s Government; and, 
accordingly, it was found, when it came 
to be a question of distributing prizes to 
those who were engaged in this cele- 
brated march, that there was no pre- 
cedent established of a pension of 
£2,000 a-year for two lives. But 
there was a pension of £1,000 com- 
pulsorily commuted in the case of a 
young man for a fixed sum of £12,500. 
Those hon. Members who are acquainted 
with contemporary history know that 
that reward followed after an elec- 
tioneering announcement of the Prime 
Minister himself, in which he denounced, 
in a most hostile spirit, what he called 
the outrages committed by Sir Frederick 
Roberts. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman is quite mistaken. 

Mr. LEWIS : I believe I am not mis- 

pany: the right hon. Gentleman when 

say that, in the middle of the Liver- 


Mr. Lewis 
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pool Election, on the 2nd of February, 
1880, referring to the War in Afghan- 
istan, he used these words— 

“We have shivered the country into frag- 
ments; we have hanged men ignominiously as 
rebels—how many has not yet been told—for 
no other crime than that of defending their 
country ; we have burned villages, and driven 
women and children to starve in the cold of 
winter.”’ 


That was a statement made by the Prime 
Minister on the 2nd of February, 1880, 
before Sir Frederick Roberts had an op- 
portunity of giving a contradiction to the 
charges which had been made against 
him. The contradiction came two days 
later, when Sir Frederick Roberts re- 
ported— 

“No one executed unless convicted of attack 


upon Residency; no soldier shot for fighting 
against us.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Member state what he is quoting from? 
Iam not aware of any authorized re- 

ort. 

Mr. LEWIS: It is not usual to re- 
quire an authorized report of a letter. 
What I have been quoting is an extract 
from a letter of the right hon. Geutle- 
man to a certain Mr. William Rath- 
bone, not unknown in Liverpool, who 
at that time was conducting the candi- 
dature of a noble Lord who is perfectly 
well known to the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Will the hon. 
Member kindly give me the means of 
making a reference to that letter, so that 
I may be able to see what it is? 

Mr. LEWIS: It was written on the 
2nd of February, 1880. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Where is it to 
be found ? 

Mr. LEWIS: Iam quoting an ex- 
tract from a letter written by the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I want to know 
what I am to refer to in order to find it. 

Mr. LEWIS: If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will refer to the public papers 
published about that time he will dis- 
cover the letter in full. But the matter 
did not end there. Members of the 
present Government were doubly impli- 
cated in the attack upon Sir Frederick 
Roberts ; and I find that a newly-fledged 
Member of the Cabinet, the President 
of the Local Government Board, on the 
18th of January, also wrote a letter, in 
which he said he 
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“Was amazed at the reported action of our 
authorities at Cabul in hanging private soldiers 
for fighting against us’”’ 
at the Battle of Charasiab, adding 
that— 


“Tf no one else does, I will call the attention 
of Parliament to the matter.” 


Following up that threat, on the 2nd of 
February, the same day as the letter of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was written to Mr. Rathbone, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board made a speech, in which he 
said— 

“Our proceedings at Cabul demand inquiry, 
and strong expression of opinion on the part of 
the House in reference to the outrages which 
took place at the Battle of Charasiab.”’ 

It was in connection with the Liverpool 
Election, in order to make capital out of 
them, that these charges were flung by 
right hon. Gentlemen now connected 
with the Government at the heads of 
their political opponents; and before 
Sir Frederick Roberts had an oppor- 
tunity of denying them, which he did 
two days later, these unfortunate charges 
were made against him. I confess I do 
not wonder that when it came to be 
a question of conferring dignity and 
honours upon a man who is said on the 
highest authority—namely, that of two 
prospective Cabinet Ministers—to have 
hanged soldiers for no other crime than 
that of defending their country—I do 
not wonder, when it came to be a ques- 
tion of conferring dignities upon that 
man, that he fared somewhat unfortu- 
nately; but I do wonder that in the 
case of a proved, determined, and skil- 
ful soldier like Sir Frederick Roberts, 
who did a deed of glory as amazing as 
it was satisfactory to England’s credit 
and the feeling of the country—I do 
wonder that when the country had an 
opportunity of remedying the reproach 
they had been casting against his cha- 
racter, Her Majesty’s Government did 
not seize the opportunity of heaping 
upon Sir Frederick Roberts honour, dig- 
nity, and pension. [Oh!”] I am 
not surprised that certain hon. Gentle- 
men sitting behind the Front Benches 
on the other side of the House should 
be so anxious to prevent these things 
from coming out; but they are very 
much mistaken if they suppose that the 
country will not hear of them. This 
Egyptian Expedition has been called a 
war. It was no war atall. It was con- 
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ducted in such a way that there has been 
no opportunity of discussing it when it 
was brought to a conclusion; and hon. 
Members who felt strongly on the ques- 
tion, and who had been deprived of a 
legitimate opportunity of discussing it, 
had aright to take this incidental op- 
portunity of discussing it. I come now 
to my last point, and 1 venture to repeat 
what I said a few days ago—namely, 
that the necessity of conferring these 
Peerages upon the two Commanders 
was simply because the House has been 
led into the dilemma of having, as the 
right hon. Gentleman said, and as other 
speakers in the previous debate said, 
either to grant pensions to them or to 
cast a slur upon them. We must re- 
collect that the proceedings in connec- 
tion with the War in Egypt were taken 
by Her Majesty’s Government at a vory 
peculiar crisis in their history. The 
uniform of the British soldier had been 
dragged in the dirt in the Transvaal ; 
we had to expiate the defeat of Majuba 
Hill somewhere; and I believe it was 
thought most desirable that the ex- 
hausted strength, authority, and power 
of Her Majesty’s Government should be 
recuperated, refreshed, and invigorated 
upon Egyptian soil. When the troops 
came back from Egypt, why was it that 
we had a Sunday parade? It was in 
order that the whole population might 
glorify Her Majesty’s Government and 
the troops concerned in the war. Why 
did we have that extraordinary exhibi- 
tion of the Indian troops brought here 
in defiance of all the principles which 
have been professed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite when the Conserva- 
tive Party were in power? How was 
it that they were paraded in all their 
grandeur and glory through the streets 
and public places of the Metropolis? It 
was simply to add to the prestige of 
Her Majesty’s Government. How was 
it that the crowning of the edifice of the 
Egyptian Campaign was to be found in 
creating two new Peerages? It was to 
magnify the Government, and to make 
out that the loss of dignity England 
sustained in the Transvaal had been re- 
paired by the operations in Egypt. I 
believe that the people of England fully 
understand this, and that by the light 
which this debate has thrown upon cer- 
tain matters, many hon. Members sitting 
below the Gangway are beginning to 
see that after all there may be some 
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little inconsistency in the anti-Jingoism 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister when in Opposition, and his 
a and profligate Jingoism since 
e has been in power. I ask the House 
to take an impartial view of the matter; 
and if we are,in a case like this, to 
exhaust, as we are exhausting, the 
power of granting the honours and dig- 
nities of the country, what is to be 
done hereafter? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told us that this was the limit 
of pensions that would, in future, be 
granted. Therefore, we can go no 
higher ; and if we can get no higher, 
how are we to be able to confer proper 
honours and distinctions upon those 
Generals and Admirals who may bring 
about hereafter some great naval or 
military victory worthy of the great 
name of the country? If anyone thinks, 
in the taking of Tel-el-Kebir, and in 
sending the ships into the Suez Canal, 
we had a display of the highest naval 
and military art, combined with eminent 
civil services in connection with these 
operations, then I admit that these pen- 
sions are well earned; but they might 
be doubled, and still supported by the 
same arguments. For my own part, I 
am unable to understand what honours 
or amount of pensions would have to 
be conferred in the event of another 
Crimean War or Indian Mutiny taking 
place. For these reasons, I cordially 
oppose the second reading of the Bill. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the hon. Member who has just sat 
down has complained of the incon- 
venient position in which the House has 
been placed by the course taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government ; and he says that 
although he has been studying prece- 
dents, he can find no precedent for that 
course. Now, I think there is a preee- 
dent which he might have recollected, 
and which might have given some satis- 
faction to the hon. Member, as showing 
that, at all events, we have only been 
following in the footsteps of the Govern- 
ment of which he is a supporter. The 
hon. Gentleman complains also of the 
inconvenience to which the House has 
been put owing to this war not having 
been a war of a regular character, and 
not having been terminated by Treaty. 
He says that there has been no Treaty 
laid upon the Table at the end of the 
war, and, therefore, that the House has 
not been able to discuss the policy of 
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Her Majesty’s Government except in- 
directly, as on the present occasion. 
Now, I think that there was a precisely 
similar case to the present which occurred 
during the administration of the Con- 
servative Government—namely, the case 
of the Abyssinian War. I am not aware 
of any Treaty when the Abyssinian War 
was concluded; at least, I am not awaro 
of any Treaty having been laid upon 
the Table of the House at the close of 
that war. But, notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of a Treaty, by which that war 
was concluded, a Conservative.Govern- 
ment, following the precedent we are 
following, proposed a Vote of Thanks 
in this House, and followed it up by the 
proposal of a pension for two lives to 
the gallant Officer who conducted that 
Expedition. The hon. Member com- 
plains that we are treating the House 
unfairly, because, in the present instance, 
the Peerages which have been conferred 
preceded the Vote of Thanks and the 
proposal for pensions. Now, that is pre- 
cisely the course which the Conser- 
vatives took after the Abyssinian War. 
Mr. LEWIS: I said that the circum- 
stances of the case compelled the Go- 
vernment to treat the House unfairly. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
The hon. Member, as I understood, 
complained that the Peerages were 
granted before the House was called 
upon to discuss the matter, and that now 
the House is asked to grant pensions 
for the support of those Peerages. That 
was precisely the course taken by Mr. 
Disraeli in the case of the pension to 
Lord Napier of Magdala. Mr. Disraeli 
came down to the House and announced 
that Her Majesty had been pleased to 
confer a Peerage upon Lord Napier of 
Magdala, and he proposed precisely the 
same grant as that now proposed by us. 
Nothing can be more unpleasant, and 
nothing more painful to the feelings of 
the gallant Officers concerned, than that 
the House should be invited, as it has 
been by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Lewis), and I am sorry to 
say by other hon. Members who have 
spoken this evening, to go into a minute 
and critical discussion upon the respec- 
tive merits of the services in respect 
of which*these honours are conferred. 
But, Sir, if we are compelled to compare 
the amount of the danger and difficulty 
incurred, and the amount of skill em- 
ployed, I venture to say that the late 
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operations in Egypt do compare, in 
every possible respect in which they can 
be compared, favourably with those for 
which the House thought it right, with- 
out a word of objection from us, to con- 
fer similar honours and rewards upon 
Lord Napier of Magdala. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry seems to think 
he has a good case against the Govern- 
ment in respect of the treatment accorded 
to Sir Frederick Roberts for his services 
in India and Afghanistan. I have al- 
ready said, and I consider that it is un- 
fortunate to have to compare, in that 
way, the merits of gallant officers who 
have always done their best in the dis- 
charge of their duty to their country. 
But that comparison has been forced 
upon us; and itis necessary, as the case 
of Sir Frederick Roberts has been re- 
ferred to, although nothing can be more 


distasteful to myself, for me to say one | 


word, not in depreciation of his services, 
but as to the circumstances of his em- 
ployment, and as to the precedents under 
which honours and rewards were con- 
ferred upon him. Sir Frederick Roberts, 
it must be remembered, at the time 
when his famous exploit was performed 
in Afghanistan, was not in supreme 
command of the forces in that country. 
Reference has been made to the ser- 
vices rendered by Sir Frederick Roberts 
in the first advance to Cabul. Well, 
Sir, with that, although it was one of 
the operations of the campaign, the 
present Government had nothing what- 
ever to do. That campaign, which ended 
with the Treaty of Gandamak, was sup- 
posed to have concluded the war in 
Afghanistan, and the honours and re- 
wards in respect to it were decided on 
and given by the late Government, and 
that matter with regard to the Afghan 
War was completely disposed of before 
the present Government came into Office. 
We had to do with the military opera- 
tions which followed the murder of 
Major Cavagnari, with the second ad- 
vance to Cabul, the advance of General 
Stewart, and the march of General 
Roberts from Cabul to Candahar. I do 
not deny that General Roberts and his 
Army held their position with great skill 
and success; but, at the same time, I 


maintain that that was not an operation | 


of a character for which, according to 
precedent, it has been usual to grant 
honours and rewards of an exceptional 
character. What we had to do with was 
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the great achievement of Sir Frederick 
Roberts, in marching to the relief of 
Candahar from Cabul. I have said that, 
at that time, he was not in chief com- 
mand of the Army in Afghanistan. That 
position was occupied by Sir Donald 
Stewart ; from the moment when he had 
marched from Candahar to Cabul, he, 
being the senior officer, assumed the 
chief command. That march of General 
Stewart’s is one which, for some reason or 
other, is very seldom mentioned in this 
House, and to which hon. Members op- 
posite apparently attach comparatively 
little importance, I say, however, that 
the march of Sir Donald Stewart from 
Candahar to Cabul was one of quite as 
great difficulty as that of Sir Frederick 
Roberts. [‘‘No!”] The hon. Member 
for Eye (Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett) says 
‘‘No!” but I say it was one of far 
greater difficulty, for the fact is that, 
during the march, General Stewart had 
to fight almost every inch of the way ; 
he was attacked almost daily; and, on 
one occasion, he fought one of the prin- 
cipal battles of the war, for which a 
clasp was given. I am not depreciating 
the merits of Sir Frederick Roberts ; 
but, as a matter of fact, he had not to 
fight at all between Cabul and Canda- 
har; and it was only on his arrival 
at Candahar that he fought the suc- 
cessful battle which effected the re- 
lief of that place. Nor is the merit 
of that great military undertaking 
solely and entirely due to Sir Frederick 
Roberts. General Stewart took a great 
part of the responsibility, and he there- 
fore deserved a great part of the credit 
attaching to it. General Stewart was 
in a position at Cabul by no means 
secure ; and I remember that every day 
in this House, the critical position of 
General Stewart was referred to, and 
urged upon the Government, yet he, at 
that time, with his Army and his own 
reputation at stake, did not hesitate, for 
the rapid relief of Candahar, to divest 
himself of, and to place at the disposal 
of Sir Frederick Roberts, 10,000 of the 
very flower of his Army, in order that 
the movement might be rapidly effected. 
I think, therefore, both in respect of 
position, and in respect of relative re- 
sponsibility and credit in that action, 
that no one acquainted with the facts 
can deny that it would have been abso- 


, lutely impossible, from a military point 
| of view, to have conferred any honour 
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upon Sir Frederick Roberts for that 
brilliant operation, without at the same 
time conferring a similar honour upon 
General Stewart. When the Govern- 
ment had to consider what honours 
should be conferred upon those gallant 
officers for their undoubtedly great ser- 
vices in the campaign, they naturally 
had to turn to the precedents with which 
Indian history supplied us. We found, 
not to go back to very ancient prede- 
dents, that General Sir William Nott 
received an annuity of £1,000 for life ; 
that Sir George Pollock, who was in 
chief command of the Army which per- 
formed a very similar service, and which 
had avenged the great disaster at Cabul 
in the first Afghan War, also received 
an annuity of £1,000; Sir Archibald 
Wilson, the same; Sir James Outram, 
whose achievements are known to all, 
the same; and we did not think that, in 
the great merits of those two officers, there 
was anything so exceptional as to make 
it desirable to create a new precedent, 
and to give a larger sum from the 
Revenue of India than had been con- 
sidered adequate in the case of the dis- 
tinguished officers whom I have just 
referred to. No doubt, there have been 
cases in which higher honours and larger 
rewards have been conferred upon Indian 
officers; but they have been conferred 
for operations of a totally different cha- 
racter. Lord Hardinge and Lord Gough, 
for the military operations which ended 
in the conquest and annexation of the 
Punjab, received Peerages and larger 
grants for life, which were supplemented 
by grants to their successors ; but these 
were for operations upon a far larger 
scale and of a very different character 
to those we are at present dealing with. 
Lord Clyde—Sir Colin Campbell—who 
might be said to have saved India, was 
supposed to have been recompensed by 
the grant from the Revenue of India of 
£2,000 a-year. How, then, can it be 
said that, in advising Her Majesty to 
bestow upon Sir Frederick Roberts the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, a Baronetcy, 
and an annuity of £1,000, and also in 
promoting him to the office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Madras, the Go- 
vernment were, in the slightest degree, 
actuated by any political animosity 
or desire to disparage the great ser- 
vices of one who, though differing 
from them in political views, had ren- 
dered the country such signal services? 


Lord Wolseley’s 


The Marquess of Hartington 
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Sir, I am quite certain that nothing 
could be more personally distasteful to 
these officers than that their merits and 
achievements should be brought forward 
in this House, not for the purpose of 
well-merited praise, but for the purpose 
of political reproach. In these matters 
we must be guided to a certain extent by 
precedent. In the disposition of mili- 
tary honours and rewards, we must have 
regard to what has been the ordinary 
practice of the country. I am quite 
willing to admit that the rewards given 
out of the Imperial Revenues, as in the 
cases of Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord 
Wolseley, and Lord Alcester, are on a 
larger scale than those usually conferred 
on officers in the Indian Army; but I 
am not prepared to say that there is not 
good reason for that distinction. In the 
Indian Military Service, officers are paid 
at a much higher rate, the opportunities 
for distinction are far more frequent, 
and the great military posts obtainable 
in India are more numerous than those 
which are open to officers in the English 
Service. There is, therefore, some rea- 
son why a different scale should be 
adopted in the two cases; and I am not 
aware that any reason existed why Her 
Majesty’s Government, in the case of Sir 
Donald Stewart or in that of Sir Frede- 
rick Roberts, shouid have departed from 
the practice which has generally been 
maintained. Sir, I am disposed to differ 
from some hon. Gentlemen who have 
spoken from this side of the House, 
when they inform us that pensions of 
the kind under consideration are ex- 
tremely unpopular with the country at 
large. Iam not at all fearful that the 
country will look with disfavour upon 
these grants ; I entirely deny that these 
rewards are given for incurring so much 
danger and responsibility. We have 
plenty of courage and gallantry in our 
Army and Navy; what we desire to see 
in those Services is courage combined 
with the highest intellectual ability. We 
want not only brave men, but able men. 
We do not, as has been said to-night, 
pay our Army and Navy at a very high 
rate; and, therefore, surely it is desir- 
able that rewards of this character, open 
to the ambition of able men, should be 
accessible to the officers in our Naval 
and Military Services. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Stoke (Mr. Broadhurst), who 
moved the Amendment, has said there 
are men in this House who, in the arts 
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of peace, have deserved more of their 
country than any soldier or sailor has 
done. But I would point out that the 
arts of peace are much more likely to 
bring their reward at the cost of far less 
personal sacrifice than that which is re- 
quired by our Military and Naval Ser- 
vices. But it is not the hope of pecuniary 
reward that tempts men into the Army 
and Navy. Strange as it may seem to 
some hon. Members, a seat in the House 
of Lords is an object of desire to many 
officers, and the possibility of obtaining 
it does, no doubt, make them’ anxious to 
master their Profession, and to render 
service to their country in caso of need. 
Sir, I think it would be bad policy if the 
House were to refuse these honours ; 
and I trust that, having made a protest 
against the present grant, hon. Mem- 
bers will be content to allow the second 
reading of the Bill to be taken by a una- 
nimous vote. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Sir, I do 
not think it fair, either upon this side 
of the House or upon that, to attack, 
through individuals, that which is really 
the policy of the Government. Whether 
that policy is right or wrong, I consider 
it ought to be attacked, if necessary, in 
other ways, and I shall therefore vote 
with the Government. Having said that, 
I think Imay refer to a question which has 
not been touched upon in the course of 
these debates—namely, the question re- 
lating to the whole system of granting 
Naval and Military pensions. It seems to 
me that precedents, when they come to be 
looked into, notwithstanding what has 
been said this evening with regard to 
them, are found very often to fail; and 
that there is very little else, sometimes, 
than rule-of-thumb, to regulate the 
honours and rewards conferred upon 
Military and Naval officers. There seems 
to be an uncertainty and inequality 
about the matter, which is, at the same 
time, open to another grave defect, 
which I may call the political aspect 
of the question. As far as I can under- 
stand, the noble Marquess opposite (the 
Marquess of Hartington) grounds his 
defence of what has been done in the 
case of Sir Frederick Roberts, upon the 
fact that he was not in chief command 
of the Army at the time of his march to 
Candahar. The noble Lord, I think, 
said also, that Sir Donald Stewart was 
quite as deserving, or more so, of re- 
ward than Sir Frederick Roberts, which 
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seems to me equivalent to saying that 
the reward in one case was not sufii- 
ciently large. It seems to me that, 
judging by former precedents, it was 
customary, before the commencement of 
the present century, to grant very much 
larger pensions than it is at present for 
Naval and Military services. I find, on 
reference, that Lords Duncan, Camper- 
down, St. Vincent, Amhurst, and others, 
were granted pensions of as much as 
£3,000 a-year, of which £2,000 was 
charged on the English Consolidated 
Fund and £1,600 on the Irish Consoli- 
dated Fund. These pensions were 
granted before the commencement of 
the present century ; but, since then, it 
has been the custom—I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister said 
the usual custom—to grant the sum of 
£2,000 a-year in perpetuity, as in the 
case of Lord Hill and others. But it 
was then also the custom to make grants 
of pensions of three lives, as in the cases 
of Lords Combermere, Seaton, Keane, 
Gough, and Raglan, there being only 
one exception as to amount—namely, 
that made in the case of Lord Hardinge, 
which has been referred to; but Lord 
Hardinge’s case was not quite similar to 
this, because his was a case of special 
services, and he had a pension of £3,000 
a-year granted him for three lives. 
Then we come to more recently granted 
pensions, one of £2,000 a-year to Lord 
Napier of Magdala, and one of £1,000 
a-year to Sir Henry Havelock. But 
there are, as the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) did not men- 
tion, but as hon. Members may, on re- 
ference, ascertain, cases of distinguished 
and illustrious Commanders being pro- 
moted to the Peerage without receiving 
any pensions at all. Those cases form 
precedents which the Prime Minister did 
not mention; but I will mention three 
noble and distinguished Generals who 
were promoted to the Peerage, but who 
never received any grant of public money 
in the form of a pension. Those three 
illustrious and distinguished Comman- 
ders were Lord Strathnairn, Lord Sand- 
hurst, and Lord Airey. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In those in- 
stances, the noble Lords were not re- 
warded for special services. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: They were 
promoted for their Military services— 
Lord Strathnairn, I recollect, for special 
services in India—and all, because they 
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were distinguished Generals; at all 
events, I cannot conceive for what other 
reason they were promoted. None of 
them received any grant of public money 
in the shape of a pension, and, therefore, 
I say, in the face of those three prece- 
dents, the Prime Minister’s contention 
falls to the ground. Lord Strathnairn 
was promoted for special services. I 
recollect the circumstances perfectly well. 
He was raised to the Peerage after dis- 
tinguishing himself in India, and no 
pension was granted to him. I have 
shown, therefore, that when you come to 
precedents in these matters, your pre- 
cedents fall to the ground, and that 
there is really no precedent. The only 
precedent is the determination of the 
Prime Minister of the day, and if he 
thinks it right to come to this House, 
and ask for a grant of public money for 
a distinguished Commander, it is per- 
fectly within his right to do so; and I 
hold, though I do not advocate it in this 
instance, that this House has a perfect 
right to refuse a grant of public money 
for a distinguished Commander, although 
it may be supported in certain instances 
by precedents that have been named. 
It seems to me that in the case of Lord 
Wolseley, either the grant is too little, 
as I have shown, because there are many 
distinguished Commanders who have re- 
ceived pensions for three lives of £3,000 
a-year, and some pensions of £2,000 
a-yearin perpetuity ; orelseit istoomuch, 
when you come to compare it with what 
was given to Sir Frederick Roberts and 
to others, and when we bear in mind 
that there are noble Lords who received 
no pension—one noble Lord I have 
specially named—who received no pen- 
sion at all, but who performed very dis- 
tinguished services in India—namely, 
Lord Strathnairn. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Is the noble Lord aware of the date of 
Lord Strathnairn’s creation ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: About 
1858, I think. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
He was created u Peer in 1866. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: Whether 
he was created a Peer in 1858 or 1866 
matters very little. He was raised to 
the Peerage for distinguished services 
in India. If he was not raised to the 
Peerage for special services, I do not 
know for what he was elevated. But 
now [ want to dwell upon another matter. 
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A great deal has been said with regard 
to acertain speech at the Mansion House 
two or three years ago. I happened to 
be present, and I distinctly recollect 
hearing a very able and eloquent speech 
by Sir Frederick Roberts. Everyone 
who was present knows perfectly well 
the views he advocated. Everyone 
knows that he was directly opposed to 
the short-service system, which a great 
many in this House, and out of it, still 
think is not perfect. I distinctly re- 
member watching the face of the right 
hon. Gentleman the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Childers), who 
happened to be then Secretary of State 
for War ; and the impression left on my 
mind was that that speech was not agree- 
able to the right hon. Gentleman. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Currpgrs): Perhaps the 
noble Lord will remember what I said 
directly afterwards. I entirely agreed 
with Sir Frederick Roberts except in one 
particular. 

Lorpv EUSTACE CECIL: Yes, I 
recollect that; but I also recollect, with 
regard to after-dinner speeches, that, 
however much you may agree or dis- 
agree with what has been said before, it 
is generally necessary to say something 
very pleasant of the distinguished per- 
son who has spoken before you. I can- 
not recollect precisely the speech which 
my right hon. Friend made; but I have 
no doubt it was a very able speech, and 
that he did justice to Sir Frederick 
Roberts’ great merits. Nevertheless, I 
am quite certain that the right hon. 
Gentleman totally disagreed with the 
views of Sir Frederick Roberts. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): The noble Lord 
is entirely mistaken. I agreed with him 
entirely, except upon one point. 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: I am only 
speaking of this one point—namely, the 
question of short service. I have no 
other means of judging, and, of course, I 
accept the right hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment, and I hope, if he is in such com- 
plete accord with Sir Frederick Roberts, 
he will carry out those views. I do not 
wish to be severe on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; but I must say that there is a 
very strong feeling in the Army, and 
out of it, that Sir Frederick Roberts was 
very severely treated. I have heard it 
stated over and over again; and that 
that was the reason he received the re- 
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ward afterwards accorded to him. There 
is an impression to that effect, though I 
am willing to believe it is a false im- 
pression. Iam perfectly willing to give 
so much credit to the noble Marquess, 
and to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but it is 
the misfortune of these political speeches, 
that they are misunderstood in the Army. 
Ten or 12 yearsagu,on the discussion of the 
Army Billin 1871, there wasthe same state 
of things, and the contention then was, 
that by changing the system at that 
time, political considerations would have 
a much greater effect upon the officers 
than they had previously had. I wish 
to call attention to one more speech, 
more recently made at the Mansion 
House — namely, on November 9th, 
1882. I am quite certain that speech 
gave a false impression at the time, 
though I entirely acquit the right hon. 
Gentleman of any desire to say or do 
anything but what was agreeable at the 
moment. If the speech, however, had 
the same effect on other minds as it had 
on mine, it must have surprised many ; 
but perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
was ironical. I do not think he was. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer compared Sir 
Garnet Wolseley with the great General 
Wolfe, and the victory at Tel-el-Kebir 
with the victory on the Heights of Abra- 
ham; and then he said— 

‘*In one respect, Tel-el-Kebir differs from 
Quebec. At Quebec, Wolfe fell. Of him the 
historian says—‘ To all the fervour of spirit the 
liberality of sentiment, and the enlarged views 
of the hero, he united the presence of mind and 
military skill which constitute the great com- 
mander.’ Wolfe fell, but our great commander, 
to whom the description of Wolfe well applies, 
has happily been preserved to us. Long may 
we hope to promote by his example and his 
exertions the efficiency and the honour of the 
British Army.” 

Ido not wish to say anything unpolite 
or uncivil to the right hon. Gentleman ; 
but we have heard a great deal about 
bombast, and if that is not bombast, I 
do not know what is. To compare Sir 
Garnet Wolseley to the great General 
Wolfe fighting against French veteran 
troops under the Marquess de Montcalm, 
is to do little honour to Sir Garnet 
Wolseley. I say it is unkind to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, because it gives a 
false impression. The Army read these 


things, and very likely the Army and | 


the public value them at their proper 
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weight. I think it is very unfortunate, 
because the result is that we find that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley feels himself 
obliged—and I do not blame him—to 
say as pretty and as agreeable things 
to the right hon. Gentleman in other 
places ; and the suspicion does get into 
the public mind and into the mind of 
the Army, that all these speeches at 
the Mansion House and elsewhere, are 
actuated by other than mere military 
motives. We all recollect what hap- 
pened at the commencement of the 
Egyptian War. The matter was brought 
forward by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Ayrshire (Colonel Alexander), and 
he was called to task at the time for 
using rather strong language. I do not 
say that his language was stronger than 
his feelings; but, at all events, there is 
no doubt that he did make use of ex- 
pressions which were found fault with at 
the time. The facts which were men- 
tioned at the time, were these. There 
were four or five officers appointed 
to the Staff of the Army in Egypt. 
It would be invidious to name them, 
but two were in high command ; 
and it was well known what their 
political views were. Now, I have 
no doubt the Government used their 
responsibility in a proper way ; I do not 
for a moment say they did not; but it 
was unfortunate, and when these things 
are coupled with speeches made at the 
Mansion House and elsewhere, can any- 
body be surprised or wonder that the 
Army do draw deductions from the 
promotions, and say ‘‘ So-and-so is the 
luckiest man that ever lived. He has 
been made a Peer and has been given 
£2,000 a-year?” I do not say Lord 
Wolseley has not deserved everything 
that he has got; but I say the manner 
in which the promotion has been made 
by the Government has not been for- 
tunate. I am quite certain itis open 
to criticism, and to criticism which 
I, for one, am very sorry to see 
applied to any act of the Execu- 
tive Government. I call again upon 
the Government to seriously consider 
the question of pensions. I should 
be very glad if a Committee of the 
House were appointed to inquire into 
the whole matter, and if it could be 
laid down, in the future, that under 
circumstances where an illustrious Ge- 
neral was to receive a Baronetcy or a 


' Peerage, the elevation should be accom- 
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panied by a certain sum of money for 
certain duties. If that rule existed, 
many debates and much jealousy and 
ill-feeling would be avoided. I will not 
pretend to say what the result of that 
Committee would be; but of the ad- 
visability of the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, I am quite persuaded. I sincerely 
hope the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government, whoI know is 
actuated by fair sentiments in the matter, 
will give it his serious consideration, be- 
cause I can assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the way in which promotions 
have been given of late have caused very 
great discontent and very much jealousy, 
many officers naturally fancying that 
they have been overlooked. I feel it 
my duty to mention these matters, and 
I hope I have not said anything to 
wound the feelings of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer or of the Prime Minister. I be- 
lieve that both those right hon. Gentle- 
men wished to act fairly in the matter. 
They have, however, said that, in coming 
down to the House and asking for pen- 
sions to the distinguished Commanders, 
Lords Alcester and Wolseley, they 
were acting according to precedent. I 
am afraid that people who are in- 
dependent of all Parties and of all 
political considerations, will unques- 
tionably come to the conclusion, after 
looking into the matter, that, after all, 
politics are much higher in the scale 
of Ministerial consideration than pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he did not propose 
to enter upon the controversial questions 
raised by the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Eustace Cecil), but desired to make a few 
remarks upon the main issue which 
seemed to be rendered necessary by the 
observations which fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister a 
short time ago. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to assume that all those 
who supported the Vote of Oredit, and 
all those who joined in the Vote of 
Thanks to the Army and Navy, were 
bourd to support the proposed pensions. 
The right hon. Gentleman also seemed 
to think, no doubt, owing to the silence 
of many hon. Gentlemen on the Minis- 
terial side of the House, that it was a 
little inconsistent in them to oppose the 
Vote, and that they did so because they 
had changed their minds about the policy 
of the Egyptian Expedition. Ho (Mr. 
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Bryce) had heard, with the greatest 
regret, the speeches of his hon. Friends 
the Members for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) and Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and he thought it right to say 
that he believed that those speeches 
entirely misrepresented the feeling of 
many sitting near him. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle did his best, 
by attacking the whole policy of the 
Government in Egypt, to spoil a good 
case. He (Mr. Bryce) and many of 
his hon. Friends did not regard this 
as a question in which the policy of 
the Egyptian Expedition was involved. 
They would think it most unjust if they 
visited any disapproval of the war they 
might feel—supposing that they did 
feel such disapproval—upon the distin- 
guished Officers who were the subject of 
this debate. They felt those Officers 
had served their country well, and they 
desired to take every means in their 
power of showing their recognition of 
the services they rendered. But they 
must take the proposal as it came to 
them. It was a proposal to grant pen- 
sions for two lives, or, in other words, 
to impose a war charge upon those who 
were to come after us; and, therefore, 
they felt bound to offer it the most 
strenous opposition. He believed that 
no proposal which had been made to 
Parliament of late had excited more gene- 
ral disapprobation and dislike amongst 
the working classes of the country. If 
the proposition had been one to make 
a grant of money, or even to give a pen- 
sion for one life, much less opposition 
would have been offered to it. The 
House must take it as they found it. 
The only argument that had been 
adduced in its favour was that it was 
according to precedent ; he should prefer 
to call it a survival from the bad cus- 
toms of a less enlightened time when 
the military spirit indulged itself at the 
expense of sound finance. The sooner 
we set up precedent the other way, the 
better it would be for the interest of the 
country and the more consonant to its 
feelings. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that, in all such 
matters as the present, they should dis- 
card politics, though he could not help 
feeling that the insufficient remuneration 
of Sir Frederick Roberts was due to the 
fact that his views were at variance with 
those of the Government. The noble 
Lord (Lord Eustace Cecil) had cited the 
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instance of Lords Strathnairn, Airey, 
and Sandhurst, and had tried to draw a 
comparison between the Peerages given 
to those noble Lords and that given to 
Lord Wolseley. The Peerage wasawarded 
to Lord Sandhurst, not for any particu- 
lar battle he fought, but for a long life 
of devotion and service to his country, 
closing with the appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India. It had been 
asserted that that noble Lord would 
never had received a Peerage if it had 
not been that the Government of the 
day wished him to carry the Non-Pur- 
chase Bill through the House of Lords. 
He (Mr. Onslow) did not know whether 
that was true or not; but he was sure 
there was no Liberal Lord who deserved 
a Peerage more than Lord Sandhurst. 
Lord Strathnairn did not receive his 
Peerage for any particular battle he 
fought, but for general services to the 
country, especially during the Indian 
Mutiny; and the same was the case with 
Lord Airey. Reference had been made 
to his lamented Friend, Lord Lawrence. 
He believed there was no one who de- 
served more the good will of his coun- 
try and a pension for himself, his son, 
and his son’s son, than Lord Lawrence. 
He should be sorry to think that any 
Ministry—Conservative or Liberal— 
would, for one moment, when a ques- 
tion arose of awarding to Generals and 
Admirals the honours and distinctions 
they might have gained, take into con- 
sideration the politics of the individual. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War (the Marquess of Hart- 
ington) had said that there ought to be 
some distinction between the rewards 
given to Indian officers and those given 
to English officers. The noble Mar- 
quess contended that it was courage 
coupled with ability that ought to be re- 
warded. He (Mr. Onslow) quite agreed 
with the noble Marquess ; and, in — 
so, maintained that the courage an 

ability which Sir Frederick Roberts dis- 
played had not been sufficiently remu- 
nerated compared with the sum of money 
it was now proposed to vote to Lord 
Wolseley. e should, however, be 
sorry to vote against this particular 
grant. He should be sorry to show by 


his vote that he did not believe Lord 
Wolseley had deserved well of his coun- 
try; and if he voted against the Bill, 
that no, doubt, would be the interpreta- 
tion placed upon his action. 


The noble 
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Marquess had said, also, that Sir Fre- 
derick Roberts was not in command of 
the Army in Afghanistan. As a matter 
of fact, however, Sir Frederick Roberts, 
when he marched from Cabul to Canda- 
har, was practically in command. Gene- 
ral Primrose, who was superior in ser- 
vice, was in Afghanistan; but General 
Roberts, on arriving at Candahar, super- 
seded him, and at the time of his 
famous march was virtually in chief 
command. In voting with the Go- 
vernment on this occasion, he and others 
wished it to be understood that they 
considered Lord Wolseley had been 
rewarded rather too highly in comparison 
with some of those officers who had re- 
ceived rewards before him. They did 
not wish to disparage in any way the 
services Lord Wolseley had rendered to 
his country, and, therefore, many hon. 
Gentlemen sitting on the Conservative 
side of the House would vote with Her 
Majesty’s Government. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 178; Noes 
55: Majority 123.—(Div. List, No. 67.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—<.0-2.— 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Ho.ms, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under ‘‘ The General Pier and 
Harbour Act, 1861,” relating to Inverness, 
Lamlash, Leven, Methil, Porthleven, Truro, 
and Wick and Pulteney, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Joun Howms and Mr. CuamBenruarn. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 147.] 


CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE JOINT COMMITTEE, 


Ordered, That the Lords Message [19th April] 
be now considered :— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee c peyre 
to join with the Committee appointed by the 
Lords “to inquire whether it is expedient that 
Parliamentary sanction should be given to a 
submarine communication between England 
and France; and to consider whether any or 
what conditions should be imposed by Parlia- 
ment in the event of such communication being 
sanctioned,’’ do meet The Lords Committee, in 
the Committee Room B, To-morrow, at Three 
of the clock. 

Ordered, That a Message be sent to The Lords 
to acquaint their Lordships that this House hath 
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directed the Select Committee appointed by 
them to join with a Committee of The Lords 
‘‘to inquire whether it is expedient that Parlia- 
mentary sanction should be given to a submarine 
communication between England and France ; 
and to consider whether any or what conditions 
should be imposed by Parliament in the event 
of such communication being sanctioned,” to 
meet the Committee appointed by their Lord- 
ships, in the Committee Room B, To-morrow, 
at ‘Three of the clock, as desired by their Lord- 
ships; and that the Clerk do carry the said 
Message. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee appointed 
to join with the Committee of ‘The Lords have 
power to agree in the appointment of a Chair- 
man of such Joint Committee.—(Jfr. Chamber- 
lain.) 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 20th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Birus—First Reading— 
Legitimacy Declaration Act, 1858, Amend- 
ment * (38). 

Second Reading—Stage Plays in Aid of Charities 
(32), negatived. 

Committee — Report —Land Drainage Provi- 
sional Order * (26). 

Third Reading—Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act 
(1879) Amendment * (29), and passed. 


CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE JOINT 
COMMITTEE. 


Message from the Commons, That they 
have ordered the Committee appointed 
by them to join with a Committee of 
their Lordships to inquire whether it is 
expedient that Parliamentary sanction 
should be given to a submarine com- 
munication between England and France, 
and to consider whether any or what 
conditions should be imposed by Parlia- 
ment in the event of such communica- 
tion being sanctioned, to meet the Com- 
mittee appointed by their Lordships in 
Room B., this day, at Three o’clock. 

Ordered that the Committee appointed 
by this House do meet the Committee 
appointed by the Commons, this day, in 
Room B., at Three o’clock. 


CENTRAL ASIA—RUSSIAN ADVANCE. 


QUESTION. 
Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
I wish to ask the noble Earl the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther there is any intention on the part 
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of the Government to lay upon the Table 


Papers relating to the advance of the 
Russians in Central Asia ? 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
have been in communication with my 
noble Friend the Secretary of State for 
India, and we do not think it would be 
of any advantage, or that it would be 
wise at the present moment, to lay Papers 
on the Table. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Moved to resolve that the following be 
made a Standing Order: 

‘‘In any case in which an infant is or may be 
interested in the consequences of an Estate Bill, 
the Chairman of Committees may, if he think 
fit, require that such infant shall be represented 
before the Committee on the Bill by a person to 
be appointed as or in the nature of a guardian 
or protector of such infant by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, or the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal by 
writing under his hand.” 

Agreed to; and the said resolution or- 
dered to be added to the Roll of Stand- 
ing Orders, to be numbered 16a, and 
to be printed. (No. 41.) 


STAGE PLAYS IN AID OF CHARITIES 
BILL.—(No. 32.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Eart or ONSLOW, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, he was not asking the Legisla- 
ture to introduce any new practice, but 
merely to sanction that which had, in 
ignorance of the law, taken place for 40 
years without any person interfering. 
It had hitherto been the practice of 
those who were owners of large houses 
—many being Members of their Lord- 
ships’ House—to grant the use of those 
houses temporarily for the performance 
of stage plays, concerts, and other simi- 
lar purposes in aid of charities; but, 
until recently, it appeared to have oc- 
curred to no one that it was possible 
that such benevolent intention was other- 
wise than perfectly legal. It would pro- 
bably be in the recollection of their 
Lordships that a month or two ago a 
case was tried by one of the police 
magistrates of the Metropolis—the case 
of Sir Percy Shelley—in which it was 
stated that a private person had no power 
to lend his house for this purpose with- 
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out contravening the law. The effect of 
that decision was that any person who 
lent his house for the purpose of a 
charitable performance would hereafter 
be liable to a penalty of £20, and every 
person who took part in it would be 
liable to a penalty of £10. The history 
of the subject was briefly this. Before 
1837 there was, practically, no Statute 
law on the subject. The law relating 
to the Theatrical Profession then con- 
sisted really in those portions of the 
Vagrant Acts which dealt with actors as 
rogues and vagabonds. But in 1837 a 
distinct authority was given by Parlia- 
ment to the Lord Chamberlain, continu- 
ing and confirming his power to licence 
plays for the Metropolis, which continued 
until 1843, in which year an Act was 
passed giving to the Lord Chamberlain 
authority to licence places for stage per- 
formances within the whole of the Me- 
tropolitan boroughs. It was under that 
Act that the case he had referred to was 
decided, though for a considerable num- 
ber of years no person had thought of 
interfering in the matter. With regard to 
that Act a noble and learned Lord, who 
was not then in the House (Lord Bram- 
well), declared on one occasion that it 
was very clumsily drawn, and their 
Lordships would probably agree with 
that opinion; and although the point 
whether the Act applied to perform- 
ances in aid of charities was not what was 
raised before him, the noble and learned 
Lord declined to express any opinion 
upon it. Under these circumstances, he 
(the Earl of Onslow) would ask their 
Lordships to relieve those who were 
labouring under the disability he re- 
ferred to. There could be but little doubt 
that public interest in the Dramatic 
Profession had considerably increased 
in the last few years, and a school was 
now established in England for the 
training of actors. It -had been said 
that there was considerable rivalry and 
jealousy between professional and ama- 
teur actors; but he thought there was 
much misconception on that point. Some 
somewhat scathing remarks were made 
a few days ago, by perhaps the leading 
actor of the present day; but he had 
ascertained that they were intended to 
apply, not so much to those who were 
bond fide amateurs or who were members 
of Dramatic Clubs, which had for their 
object the training of young men and 
women for the stage, as to those who 
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appeared on the public stage before they 
were qualified to do so. As a proof that 
the public interest in dramatic perform- 
ances had increased, he might state that 
while in 1843 there were only 29 theatres 
in the Metropolis, in 1878 there were 
50, and the number had since increased 
by five or six. There were only two 
objections urged against the measure. 
First, that it tended to take away from 
an author the copyright of his work. 
Any such intention as that was far from 
his thoughts when framing the Bill ; 
but if it could be shown that it would 
have this effect, he should be perfectly 
willing to insert a clause in Committee 
to meet it. The second objection was 
far more important—namely, that there 
was nothing in it to protect the public 
from the danger of fire. He had every 
desire to see the public properly pro- 
tected in this respect, and, with that 
view, he submitted the Bill, three weeks 
ago, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
with a request that they would suggest 
a clause to meet the objection ; but, up 
to the present, he had received no reply 
from the Board. He had, therefore, pre- 
pared a clause on the point, proposing 
that the occupier of any house where 
stage plays were performed should give 
eight days’ notice of any performance to 
the Clerk of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and that if it should appear that 
such place was defective in structure, or 
that there was any danger to the persons 
attending, the Board should have power 
to prohibit the entertainment. During 
the last 40 years there had been no inter- 
ference on the part of the Goverment or 
the Metropolitan Board of Works with 
those who gave such charitable perform- 
ances; and he could not believe that 
their Lordships would now oppose an 
effort to rectify the law in order that 
they might be given legally. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Eari of Onslow.) 


Viscount CRANBROOK believed the 
matter was not of sufficient importance 
to call for legislation, and that the noble 
Earl had not made out a case for inter- 
ference in the subject by Parliament. 
It was a pity to put in motion so great 
a machine to meet what at the most was 
a trifling inconvenience. The Lord 
Chamberlain’s power was useful, and 
such measures as this tended towards 
its abrogation. What were charitable 
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purposes? And why impose upon ma- 
gistrates the decision, which would vary 
in different places according to their 
idiosyncracies? If ladies and gen- 
tlemen now chose to assemble in a 
theatre, there was nothing to prevent 
them from subscribing what they pleased 
to any charity, provided that was done 
voluntarily; but if money was to be 
taken at the doors, there was no reason 
why they should escape the present re- 
strictions. The licence was not costly, 
and the matter was really not one of 
public importance, or one which called 
for any legislative interference. He 
should oppose the Motion. 

Toe Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
quite agreed with every word which had 
fallen from the noble Viscount. His 
own views, however, went even further. 
The object of the Bill appeared to be 
this. It was not such a small thing, for 
it meant simply the cancelling of the 
main principle of the Act for licensing 
theatres. That principle — which was 
founded on the wise ground of public 
utility—was that no performance should 
take place in any but a patent or licensed 
theatre. It was not necessary to remind 
their Lordships that a licence was re- 
quired for theatres on grave public 
grounds. The noble Earl, it was true, 
would make an exception in the case 
of performances for any purpose of 
charity or of public utility. But he (the 
Earl of Rosebery) thought both these 
terms admitted of very wide interpreta- 
tion. The definition of charity could 
be applied to a vast number of cases, 
ranging over an infinity of subjects; 
but, after all, the question was, whether 
people assembled to see a performance 
for the purpose of charity or public 
utility or not, they must be protected, 
as all great assemblies should be pro- 
tected. The idea of the Legislature in 
insisting on licences was not to recognize 
the authority of the Lord Chamberlain 
or of the Justices of the Peace, but it 
was to see that no plays were presented 
to audiences which were not suitable for 
representation. The noble Earl, as to 
that, only laid down that no play should 
be presented which had been refused the 
Lord Chamberlain’s sanction ; and there 
was nothing in the Bill, as far as he 
could see, to prevent any play, however 
improper it might be, which had not 
been submitted to the Lord Chamber- 
lain, from being presented in this man- 
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ner. Another requisite in matters of this 
kind was the preservation of order, and 
there was also the protection against 
fire and the safety of the structure 
in which theatrical performances were 
given. If there were any particular 
theatrical performance that would seem 
to require the protection of the Legis- 
lature, it was one which took place, not 
in a structure usually employed for the 
purpose, but in a private dwelling-house 
or some building not intended for it; 
but it was exactly in that case that the 
noble Earl’s Bill would withdraw every 
protection which was deemed essential 
with regard to buildings constructed for 
the purpose. The noble Earl had al- 
luded to the great increase in the num- 
ber of theatres which had taken place 
in London during the last 30 years; 
but that statement furnished one of the 
strongest arguments against his own 
Bill, because if there had been that very 
great increase, there was surely no par- 
ticular reason for endeavouring to intro- 
duce a new and unlicensed sort of theatre 
for the amusement of London playgoers. 
If charitable performances were required, 
there was nothing, or very little, to pre- 
vent the engagement of a theatre for 
the purpose. For those reasons, he was 
sorry to say that the Government were 
not able to support the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—ANNEXA- 
TION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON, in ask- 
ing the Secretary of State for the Co- 
lonies, Whether the report that the 
Government of Queensland has annexed 
the whole or part of New Guinea is 
correct; and whether Her Majesty’s 
Government is a consenting party to 
this annexation? said: I wish to make 
a few observations upon the Question I 
have put to the noble Earl, and I will 
also add this further Question— Whether 
the other Australian Colonies are also 
consenting parties in the transaction? 
The territory which I understand to 
have been annexed may be described as 
half a continent. The other half be- 
longs to the Dutch Government, and I 
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believe, therefore, that the portions 
claimed by the Queensland Government 
are those towards the south and south- 
east. But, in the first place, I wish to 
say that I do not make my observa- 
tions in any adverse spirit towards the 
Government of Queensland, my object 
simply is to understand some of the 
conditions and circumstances of this 
transaction. I think I can partly under- 
stand the grounds on which the Queens- 
land Government have acted. There 
has been of late years a much larger 
intercourse growing up, and a larger 
traffic passing through the Torres Straits, 
and, no doubt, a greater tendency to 
abuse with regard to many of the Na- 
tives employed in that trade; and I can 
conceive it possible that some salutary 
restrictions of greater weight than now 
exist, and such as can be enforced 
only by an organized Government, are 
necessary. But I apprehend that the 
real fear of the Queensland Govern- 
ment is that which is common to the 
other Australian Colonies—namely, the 
fear of some foreign aunexation. I 
myself do not share this apprehension, 
at all events at this moment. When 
this question arose—as it did in 1876 
—Germany distinctly repudiated any 
intention of acting in such a manner. 
The United States also followed their 
traditional policy, and showed no in- 
clination to depart from it, and it would 
be an unfriendly act in any Foreign 
Power to intervene and annex any por- 
tion of New Guinea when they knew 
that the matter was under the conside- 
ration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
But, at the same time, I can also make 
large allowances for the feeling of 
Queensland on this subject, and I can 
enter into and understand it. I believe 
there are many questions connected 
with the Australian Colonies which it is 
hard’ for us to understand in this coun- 
try; such, for instance, as the dislike to 
admit Chinese into Australia. ‘The real 
question which arises, as I understand 
it, is the question of the policy, and, 
still more, of the principle upon which 
such an appropriation of territory as 
this is made. From the Queensland 
point of view, so far as Queensland is 
concerned, I believe there is no Colony 
which has made greater strides during 
the last few years ; its development has 
been enormous; but, at the same time, 
the territory which they have now is 
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also enormous, and the territory which 
they propose to apnex constitutes an 
immense addition to the responsibilities 
of the Government. It is very hot, 
being so many degrees nearer the 
equator, and the coast has always been 
supposed to be unhealthy. As far as 
I know, it is still comparatively a 
terra incognita, and some years ago, 
except the Missionaries, there were no 
White people in the Island. There are 
many savage tribes there ; their numbers 
have been variously estimated, some- 
times as high as 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 ; 
at all events, they are very considerable, 
and the larger the number of Natives 
the greater difficulty and responsibility 
in the administration. I want to under- 
stand whether it is proposed that the Go- 
vernment of Queensland is to govern this 
great territory by itself, or whether in 
connection with other Australian Colo- 
nies, or with ourselves?. The Colonial 
Secretary was once very much opposed to 
annexation. I remember that he said in 
a speech some years ago that he thought 
we possessed ‘‘ Blacks enough,” and he 
did not desire that we should annex any 
more. I should like to hear his opinion 
on this question. I wish to draw the 
attention of your Lordships to another 
important point, and, in so doing, it 
will be necessary for me to refer for a 
moment to the history of the matter. In 
1876 the question of New Guinea first 
arose. The annexation of the Fiji 
Islands had at that time been pressed 
on us in the interests of the Australian 
Colonies. At that time I thought it my 
duty to propose to those Colonies that 
they thould bear a share of the expense 
incurred in establishing the new Govern- 
ment. They declined, however, any 
system of joint responsibility in the 
matter. I did not complain then, nor 
do I now, of that action; bit as soon as 
the question of cuntribution arose—and 
I asked for it, not for the sake of the 
money, but for the sake of the principle 
—they declined to assist. The next 
question which arose was that of the 
annexation of New Guinea, and I natu- 
rally reverted to the previous transactions 
with regard to Fiji. I will read a sen- 
tence showing the manner in which I 
mentioned this principle. In writing to 
the Governor of New South Wales, in 
December, 1875, I said— 

“T am satisfied that not only is there no dis- 
inclination, but that there is a hearty willing- 
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ness on the part of the people and Parliament 
of this country to accept, whether in expense 
or responsibility, the burdens which the annex- 
ation would throw on them; but it is simply 
impossible either to admit, or, if I made the 
admission, to persuade the English people that 
the Australian Colonies have no special interest 
in the annexation of New Guinea.” 


And I then went on to argue from the 
case of Fiji that they ought to share in 
the burdens of that annexation. Since 
then the question has been at rest until 
now. But I draw attention to this point 
in order to show that if this annexation 
be accepted, it ought to be on some 
such principle that if ever greater 
consolidation is to be given to the Em- 
pire, it can only be given by and 
through that principle. Since I stated 
that principle in 1876, I believe the 
feeling, Colonially, has grown consider- 
ably in that direction. In time of war 
there has been ample evidence of the 
loyalty and devotion of these great Colo- 
nies. The slightest threatening of war 
has been sufficient to produce an out- 
burst of loyalty on their part ; and, there- 
fore, it would not be a wise policy to 
press them unduly. But this is an oc- 
casion when that question forces itself 
on us for consideration. Of late years 
the Australian Colonies have been taking 
a forward step in this direction by erect- 
ing fortifications and works, which are 
no doubt primarily of importance to 
themselves, but secondarily of Impe- 
rial significance. The peculiarity of 
this annexation is that it has been done 
by a lawful, regular, and responsible 
Government, which has now appealed 
for the act to be sanctioned by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. I think that the 
action was premature; but I prefer to 
suspend my judgment upon it till I hear 
more of the case; and, anyhow, I now 
address this Question in no jealous or 
unfriendly spirit. I regret, however, 
extremely to find that ‘‘ elsewhere” lan- 
guage has been used imputing to the 
Queensland Government unworthy and 
piratical motives. Such language is 
totally unworthy of the person using it, 
of the place, and of the subject to which 
it was applied; and if those words had 
been spoken with any authority they 
would be highly mischievous. The best 
excuse is the complete ignorance of 
facts which must have existed. But I 
am sorry such language has not been 
disavowed, and that the official answer 
made to it was such as may encourage 
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a belief that Her Majesty’s Government 
may possibly in some respects share the 
opinion which those words convey. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
think I shall best answer the Question 
of my noble Friend— which I quite 
understand to be put in no unfriendly 
spirit towards the Government, and 
which, under the circumstances, is a 
perfectly natural and right Question to 
have been put—by telling your Lord- 
ships what I know in connection with 
this undoubtedly singular transaction 
that has taken place with reference 
to New Guinea. I think your Lord- 
ships will see why at the present stage 
it is better to abstain from all argu- 
mentative discussion, which, in my opi- 
nion, would be premature; and I will 
simply lay before you a plain statement 
of the facts. My Lords, some weeks 
ago Mr. Archer, the Agent General of 
the Queensland Government, called on 
me, by desire of his Government, and 
explained to me the strong feeling which 
prevailed in the Colony in favour of the 
annexation of New Guinea, or at least of 
that portion of it which most nearly 
adjoins the Australian coast. As I 
understood him, the desire for an- 
nexation was not due simply to a wish 
for extension of territory, but mainly it 
was due to three causes. First, a fear 
lest Foreign Powers should obtain com- 
mand of the opposite coast of Torres 
Straits, and thereby be in a position to 
control and even to threaten a naviga- 
tion which was every year becoming 
more important. Next, there was a fear 
lest some Foreign Powers should take 
advantage of the large unoccupied terri- 
tory of New Guinea to establish a penal 
settlement there. That is a point on 
which the people, not only of Queensland, 
but of all Australia, are very sensitive. 
They apprehend if that were doneit would 
be a great annoyance to the Australian 
Colonies. Thirdly, it was put forward 
that New Guinea was already becoming, 
or, at any rate, was very soon likely to 
become, the resort of adventurers and 
bad characters of all kinds, who go over 
from Australia, and when there are 
practically beyond the reach of British 
law, and who, if resident there, might 
become a source of annoyance to the 
Colonies. Mr. Archer stated to me that 
if the Home Government would only 
consent to the proposed annexation, the 
local authorities were ready to undertake 
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all expense and responsibility. They 
wanted only our sanction. They did 
not ask us to do the work, but simply 
asked permission from us to do it them- 
selves. I answered in general terms 
that I could not reply to a proposal of 
that kind without full consideration and 
without consulting the Cabinet, and, 
above all, without knowing much more 
than he had been able to tell me of the 
details of the plan on which it was de- 
sired to act. I told him that, until I 
knew more upon the subject, no expres- 
sion of opinion from me was possible. 
I wrote at once to the Governor of 
Queensland, asking him various ques- 
tions which naturally arose out of this 
conversation; and in the meanwhile I 
carefully abstained, as I have done from 
that day to this, from saying anything 
either to encourage or discourage the 
scheme. Nothing more passed. There 
has not been time for a reply to the de- 
patch I sent out, and I heard nothing 
further until, I think, Saturday last ; 
when to myextreme surprise the Reuter’s 
telegram, with which we are all ac- 
quainted, appeared in the newspapers 
announcing the annexation. I tele- 
graphed at once to the Governor of 
Queensland asking for an explanation. 
I received a reply on Monday, that— 


‘To prevent Foreign Powers taking posses- 
sion of New Guinea, the Queensland Govern- 
ment, through the Magistrate of Thursday 
Island, have taken formal possession, in Her 
Majesty’s name, pending the decision of the 
Home Government. A despatch has been 
sent off. 


Mr. Archer called on me again, and 
brought me a telgram addressed to him 
from the Governor of Queensland in 
almost identical terms with that which I 
received. That is all that has passed, so 
far. We are awaiting those fuller ex- 
planations which will, no doubt, be 
forthcoming, but which cannot be sent 
by telegram. Until we receive those ex- 
planations I think it better to abstain 
from any comment on what has taken 
place. I may perhaps add that I have 
frequently seen in the newspapers com- 
munications, in which the annexation of 
New Guinea has been spoken of as if it 
were an accomplished fact; but the cere- 
mony gone through of taking possession 
in the Queen’s name does not in the 
slightest degree bind Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment until a decision has been 
taken at home, There are many in- 
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stances of British officers having hoisted 
the British flag over territory unclaimed, 
in regard to which no subsequent action 
has been taken. 1 think it will be clear, 
from what I have said, that the action 
of the local authorities in this matter 
has been taken on their own account 
altogether, and without any promptings, 
direct or indirect, from the Colonial 
Office at home. I was quite unpre- 
pared for the steps that have been taken, 
and my noble Friend was premature in 
his compliment or condolence—I do not 
know which it was—as to the Govern- 
ment having found itself compelled to 
adopt a policy of annexation. The Go- 
vernment are unpledged on the subject, 
and will remain so until they have more 
details before them which will enable 
them to come to a decision. With regard 
to the other Question of my noble Friend, 
whether the other Australian Colonies 
besides Queensland are consenting par- 
ties to what has been done, I have a 
telegram from the Governor of one other 
Colony expressing general approval and 
support of the act of the Queensland 
authorities; and, if I am to express a 
personal opinion, I have no doubt that 
there is a strong feeling in Australia 
generally in favour of the annexation. 
With regard to what my noble Friend 
said as to New Guinea, it is undoubted 
that there are foreign claims on the 
western part of the Island; but I am 
bound to say, in reference to the reason 
assigned by the Queensland authorities 
for what they have done, we here have 
no knowledge of any intention on the 
part of a Foreign Government to estab- 
lish itself in the portion of New Guinea 
at present unoccupied and unclaimed. 
With regard to the nature of the coun- 
try, to which my noble Friend has re- 
ferred, there is nobody, I believe, in 
England or Australia, who can give 
much information as regards the interior. 
Though it is, as he says, a terra incog- 
nita, 1 am told that the coasts are be- 
coming pretty well known. I am in- 
formed by some of those who have 
visited them that the imputation of 
unhealthiness that has been passed on 
this Island is not justified when speak- 
ing of it as a whole, but that the 
unhealthiness is supposed to be con- 
fined to certain portions adjoining the 
coast. As to the population, what 
their number is no one can possibly 
judge ; but I dare say my noble Friend’s 
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estimate of 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 is 
not at all exaggerated. I am not 


in a position to make any further 
statement just now. The Government 
of this country is absolutely unpledged 
in the matter. We shall take no action 
until we have full information, and until 
we are able to subject the whole ques- 
tion to careful and deliberate considera- 
tion. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
—THE VENTILATORS ON THE VIC- 
TORIA EMBANKMENT. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, 
Whether, considering the vast import- 
ance of the Thames Embankment as a 
source of health and pleasure to the 
people of the Metropolis of the United 
Kingdom, they propose to take any steps 
to abate the nuisance by which the Dis- 
trict Railway are now engaged in de- 
stroying the beauty and amenities of 
that great public work? said, the com- 
fort of the public appeared to be a 
matter of supreme indifference to the 
District Railway Company. The venti- 
lators erected by them would not have the 
effect they wished the public to believe, 
for on the North Metropolitan system, 
where ventilators already existed, the 
air was just as foul as if they had 
never been made. Their real object was 
to get rid of the steam, which was, no 
doubt, an obstacle to the working of the 
traffic; but this difficulty could be got 
rid of much more simply, either by the 
obvious method of condensing the steam, 
or by using compressed air, which had 
already been tried with success on a 
section of the Metropolitan Railway, or 
by using the electric system, which had 
already been adopted in Ireland on the 
railway between Port Rush and the 
Giant’s Causeway, and had been sanc- 
tioned by Parliament for a railway be- 
tween Waterloo and Charing Cross. It 
was true that there was no precedent for 
taking away from a Railway Company 
the powers conferred on them by Par- 
liament ; but this was an unprecedented 
outrage and desperate diseases required 
desperate remedies. If the Company 
were ordered to remove the ventilators, 
they might receive compensation—that 
was, they might be repaid the actual 
expense they would incur in restoring 
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the Embankment to its former state. 
That expense might fairly be paid by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
had certainly been guilty of Jaches in not 
having opposed the Bill on its third 
reading. He wished to know whether 
the Government were going to stand by 
with folded arms and see this great 
work spoilt ? 

Lorp SUDELEY: I regret that I 
cannot give any other reply than I did 
three weeks ago to the noble Earl. The 
Railway Company are strictly within 
their right, and, having gone through all 
the usual inquiries before a Committee 
of both Houses, they have the law on 
their side. Under these circumstances, 
the Board of Trade cannot interfere, 
and cannot express any opinion on the 
subject. This matter rather rests with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works than 
with any other Body acting for the 
ratepayers in the government of Lon- 
don. Although they strongly opposed 
the Bill while going through Parlia- 
ment, it seems a great misfortune that 
they did not take the step of appealing 
to Parliament last Session when they 
found themselves beaten before the Com- 
mittee. I am informed by the Board 
that as soon as the ventilators were com- 
menced they at once took steps this 
year to introduce a Bill to oblige the 
Railway Company to give them up and 
restore the Embankment to its original 
state. Unfortunately, however, as No- 
tices had not been given in November, 
the Standing Orders Committee of the 
House of Commons refused to allow it to 
proceed, so that no further steps can be 
taken this year. There appeared to be, 
however, two Railway Bills coming be- 
fore the House of Commons for the 
second reading soon—one promoted by 
the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany, and the other jointly by the Metro- 
politan Railway Company and the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works inform 
me that Notice has been given in the 
House of Commons of an Instruction to 
the Committee, to which these Bills will 
be referred, to consider whether, before 
further powers are granted to these 
Railway Companies, terms ought not to 
be made with them to restore the Em- 
bankment to its original condition, aud 
give up the ventilators. Whether they 
are likely to succeed or not, I know not, 
and so far as the Board of Trado is con- 
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cerned, I express no opinion. The First 
Commissioner of Works is very anxious 
that the hideous iron ventilating struc- 
ture, near Westminster Abbey, spoiling 
one of the most beautiful sights in Lon- 
don, may, at any rate, be swept away; 
and I trust, with many of your Lord- 
ships, that some of the steps taken by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works may 
be successful, and that the day may not 
be far distant when the ventilators will 
disappear, and that the Railway will, by 
means of electricity or some other power, 
be worked without them. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marevess or LANSDOWNE 
asked the Lord President, Whether he 
is able to state the sums for which appli- 
cations have been received under Sec- 
tions 18 and 20 of the Arrears of Rent 
(Ireland) Act, 1882, distinguishing, in 
the case of applications under the latter 
section, between those made by Boards 
of Guardians and those made by other 
bodies or persons. The noble Marquess 
said they were soon to have a discussion 
which would raise the whole question of 
emigration from Ireland. Whenever 
that came on it was desirable that their 
Lordships should be aware of what had 
been done under the existing law on that 
subject. It was for that reason he had 
put this Question. Section 18 had re- 
ference to advances to the public for 
emigration, and Section 20 dealt with 
grants of public money to Poor Law 
Guardians and other bodies and persons 
approved of ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
noble Friend (Lord Carlingford), who is 
unable to be present this afternoon, has 
requested me to reply to this Question 
for him. Up to the present time, appli- 
cations for loans to the amount of about 
£2,782 have been made by Boards of 
Guardians under Section 18 of the Ar- 
rears of Rent(Ireland) Act, and the appli- 
cations for grants under the 20th Sec- 
tion come to about £19,774—namely :— 
Applied for by Boards-of Guardians, 
£17,589; by Mr. Tuke’s Committee, 
£1,526; by the Ardfert Committee, 
£659. I should observe, however, that 
the money applied for by Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee is only a very small instal- 
ment of the grants which may be made 
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to that body, as the amount of the grants 
required can only be ascertained when 
the lists of the selected emigrants are 
received by the Irish Local Government 
Board. For the same reason, we do not 
know yet the grants which the Guar- 
dians want, although we are aware that 
they propose to emigrate a much larger 
number of persons than could be sent 
out for the sums I have named. The 
disparity between the loans and grants 
applied for is to be attributed to the fact 
that the difference between the Govern- 
ment grants and the actual cost of emi- 
gration is in many cases provided by the 
emigrants themselves. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—ST. 
JAMES’S PARK.—QUESTION. 


Tne Eart or BELMORE desired, 
before the House adjourned, to ask 
again relative to the enclosure in St. 
James’s Park. He was afraid it was in- 
tended always to shut the gates at 7 
o’clock, whether it was dark or not; and 
he would like to know if it was so? 

Lorp SUDELEY, in reply, said, he 
was glad the noble Earl had given him 
an opportunity of correcting any mis- 
apprehension as to the hours of closing 
the Park which might have been caused 
by his answer to a Question by the noble 
Earl the otherday. The gates would be 
opened at 5 a.m. from the Ist of April 
to the 30th of September, and at 6 a.m. 
from the Ist of October to the 31st of 
March. In order to keep the Park open 
as late as possible for the convenience of 
those who used it as a way of communi- 
cation to and from their business, the 
enclosure would at no season be closed 
before 7 p.m. The hours of closing 
would be—from the 16th of September 
to the 15th of April, at 7; from the 16th 
of April to the 30th of April, 7.30 ; from 
the Ist of May to the 15th of May, 8; 
from the 16th of May to the 15th of 
August, 8.30; from the 16th of August 
to the 5lst of August, 8; and from the 
Ist of September to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 7.30. 


LEGITIMACY DECLARATION ACT, 1858, 
AMENDMENT BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to amend the Legitimacy Declaration 
Act, 1858—Was presented by The Earl of 
Onstow; read 1*. (No. 38.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’ clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 20th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn—Timothy 
Harrington, esquire, for Westmeath County. 

Pustic Brru—Select Committee—Crown Lands * 
[122], Mr. Courtney, Mr. Tomlinson, and 
Mr. Shield, nominated. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Leave to the Select Committee on 
Public Petitions to make a Special Re- 
port :— 


Special Report brought up, and read 
as followeth :— 


“Your Committee have felt it their duty to 
bring to the notice of the House, a Petition in 
favour of the repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, which was presented by Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck from Whitehaven on the 12th of March 
last, and which they find to contain serious ir- 
regularities. 

“Your Committee have observed that the 
Petition, though purporting to be signed by 414 
persons, is in fact signed by 293 only, the re- 
maining 121 signatures being in the same hand- 
writing. Your Committee, therefore, having 
regard to the Orders of the House, have ab- 
stained from reckoning such names among the 
signatures. 

‘“‘ Your Committee have further to state that 
they have received a declaration from one George 
Scurr, stating that he had signed his name to a 
piece of paper without a heading, which he had 
since ascertained had been affixed to this Peti- 
tion, and as to the nature of which he had been 
wilfully misinformed, and stating also that he 
had signed the names of his wife, Sarah Jane 
Scurr, and of his father and mother, John and 
Dinah Scurr, but without authority from his 
said father and mother to sign their names. 

‘Your Committee have also received another 
declaration signed by the said John and Dinah 
Scurr, wherein they state that their names, 
attached to the Petition from Whitehaven, 
against the Contagious Diseases Acts, were not 
written or signed by them, or by any person 
authorised by them to sign their names. 

“ Which facts your Committee beg to report 
to the House.” 


Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 134.] 


QUESTIONS. 
—c Om -— 
POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—EXCESSIVE 
LEGAL CHARGES UPON A PAUPER 
LUNATIC. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether Mr. R. of Aberdeen, 
recently discharged as cured from a 
lunatic asylum, has been served by the 
inspector of poor with an account for 
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£19 17s. 5d., of which only £5 repre- 
sents the charge for his board in the 
asylum, and the rest fees to procurator 
fiscal, sheriff clerk, and medical men 
and other charges; and, whether Mr. 
R. was committed, as a dangerous 
lunatic, at the instance of the procu- 
rator fiscal, acting in the public interest ; 
and, if so, on what ground the procu- 
rator fiscal charges, for performing a 
duty of his office, fees exceeding in amount 
the charge for the ten weeks’ board in 
the asylum, and by whose authority the 
inspector paid the charge ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barour): I believe the account of ex- 
penses in this case is correctly stated in 
the Question. The person referred to 
was committed as a dangerous lunatic at 
the instance of the Procurator Fiscal, 
acting in the public interest, under the 
provisions of the 15th section of the 
Lunacy Act of 1862. That enactment 
authorizes the payment of expenses to 
the Procurator Fiscal, and the Inspector 
paid these expenses under the authority 
of the Sheriff’s decree. I must add, 
however, that I had directed an investi- 
gation to be made into this case, before 
it was brought under the notice of the 
House by the vigilance of my hon. 
Friend. I have no hesitation in saying 
that this account of expenses against a 
young tradesman, who had the misfor- 
tune to suffer from temporary derange- 
ment, appears to me to be quite exor- 
bitant. I express no opinion as to 
whether all the items of the account can 
be legally exacted or not, as I under- 
stand the account is to be made the 
subject of litigation; but we shall con- 
sider whether some restriction cannot be 
applied, by legislation if necessary, to 
the expenses of such proceedings. 

Dr. CAMERON suggested that the 
Lord Advocate should also include in 
his inquiry other-cases in which similar 
charges had been made against Parochial 
Boards. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—CO. ROS- 
COMMON. ; 

Mr. O’KELLY asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that Esther 
McDonnell was evicted by Mr. John 
Watkin from her farm near Kilmore, 
county Roscommon, last June twelve- 
months; whether at that time she owed 
her landlord only one year’s rent ; whe- 
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ther, on the departure of, the sheriff, 
Esther McDonnell’s eight children re- 
turned to the shelter of their home, and 
their mother was obliged to seek shelter 
with some neighbour; whether, as a 
consequence of the want of a mother’s 
care, six of these children took sick, and 
one of them died ; whether, on the 28th 
of March last, the family was finally 
evicted from their home; and, whether 
he will censure whoever is responsible 
for the denial of Esther McDonnell’s 
child’s death contained in his reply to me 
of the 6th of April ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s former Question distinctly men- 
tioned the eviction which took place on 
the 28th of last month, and none other, 
and certain alleged circumstances con- 
nected with it; and the answer which 
I gave him on the 6th of April was 
strictly accurate in every respect. The 
hon. Member now mentions, for the first 
time, a former eviction, which took place 
nearly two years ago, and makes further 
inquiries with respect to it. I find that 
in June, 1881, Esther M‘Donnell was 
evicted, owing one year’s rent due in 
the previous November. After the Sheriff 
left, the children returned to the house. 
Their mother stayed for a few days with 
a neighbour, when she also returned. 
Subsequently, some of the children took 
scarlatina, and in August, 1881, one of 
them died of that disease. I find no 
ground for censuring anyone with re- 
spect, to the information supplied to me 
to enable me to answer the former Ques- 
tion, which related specifically to a long 
subsequent occasion. 


POOR LAW (SCOTLAND) — BOARDING 
OUT OF PAUPER LUNATICS — THE 
DUKE OF HAMILTON. 


Mr. BUCHANAN asked the Lord 
Advocate, Whether it is a fact that at 
the monthly meeting of the Abbey Paro- 
chial Board held last week, the chair- 
man stated that the board had been 
requested to remove from the island of 
Arran its lunatic patients boarded there 
by the Ist of June, as the Duke of 
Hamilton would not allow them to re- 
main on the island ; whether the request 
came from a person in whose house one 
of the patients was lodged, but that the 
chairman considered it unwise in that 
person’s interest to read his letter or dis- 
close his name; whether the five lunatic 
patients boarded on the island had been 
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reported by the medical officer at the 
same meeting as in the best state of 
comfort, and living in clean and tidy 
houses; whether the board intends to 
transfer these patients elsewhere; and, 
if the facts are substantially as stated, 
what steps he proposes to take to pre- 
vent the Duke of Hamilton, by threats 
of eviction, from frustrating the ad- 
ministration of the Statute Law of the 
Realm ? 

THe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): I believe the facts are, in 
substance, correctly set forth in the Ques- 
tion. The system of boarding out lu- 
natics in the Island of Arran has been 
carried on by several parishes, and with 
successful results, and it is not surprising 
that the Abbey Parochial Board should 
regret being deprived of so good an 
outlet for their patients. On the other 
hand, it is not difficult to understand the 
objections which the Duke of Hamilton 
may have to the regular importation of 
lunatics into his property, and I do not 
contemplate taking any steps in the 
matter—indeed, I have no power to do 
so. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—ARREARS 
IN CHANCERY AND APPEAL. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether he is aware of 
the large number of causes waiting for 
trial in the Chancery Division of the 
High Court, and in the Court of Appeal ; 
and, whether the Government propose 
to take any steps to remedy the delay 
and increased cost occasioned to the 
suitors by the present administration of 
the Judicature Acts ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs), in reply, said, that the 
number of cases waiting for hearing in 
the Chancery Division of all descriptions, 
including adjourned summonses, was 
848 ; in the Court of Appeal, 270. The 
House would be aware that a Committee 
of Judges had been engaged for some 
time in framing Rules in the hope of 
getting rid of some of the delay that 
now existed in the hearing of cases ; 
and until those Rules were prepared, 
which would be shortly, the Government 
were not desirous of interfering with a 
matter over which the Judges had juris- 
diction. The Government were now con- 
sidering the introduction of a short Judi- 
cature Act, in order to lessen the delay 
of causes coming into Court. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—BUSINESS OF THE 
ASSIZES. 


Mr. H.f{H. FOWLER asked Mr. At- 
torney General, Whether his attention 
has been called to the following remarks 
of Mr. Justice Day, in his charge to the 
Grand Jury of Manchester on the 16th 


instant :— 


‘* The largeness of the number of cases was, 
as they were aware, owing to a recent change 
introduced in regard to the administration of 
justice at assizes. A change had been introduced 
in the form of the commission, and it now be- 
came the duty of the judges to clear the gaol of 
all the prisoners confined therein, whether com- 
mitted for trial at quarter sessions or for trial 
at the assizes. The result of that necessarily 
was that a great number of the cases which the 
Grand Jury would have to investigate were in 
every sense of the term sessions cases. He could 
not help thinking, having regard to the vast 
amount of serious work which was accumulating 
on the judges and almost overwhelming courts 
of justice, and when he considered the great 
paraphernalia which properly surrounded the ad- 
ministration of justice at assizes, and the value 
of the time, and the inconvenience which it 

erhaps was to the gentlemen of the Grand 
Soy to be kept away from their occupations, 
he could not help thinking that their time and 
that of the judges of assize might with greater 
advantage to the public interest be occupied 
with the trial of cases of perhaps a more serious 
character than that of a woman charged with 
stealing a shawl of the value of 3s. 9d. or that 
of a man—hungry it might be—who was ac- 
cused of stealing two meat pies and twelve 
ounces of bacon ;” 


whether he will inform the House why 
the Government have introduced the 
recent change referred to by the learned 
judge; and, whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to continue the 
practice of requiring the judges to 
try cases committed to the quarter ses- 
sions ? 

Tot ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, it was 
after full consideration by all the Judges 
that it was determined that their visits 
to the two principal Assizes should be 
for the purpose of delivering the gaols 
of all prisoners, and therefore he was at 
a loss to know how Mr. Justice Day, 
sitting at Manchester, could have ex- 
pressed himself against that arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Attorney 
General has not answered my second 
Question. I want to ask him if it is the 
intention of the Government to con- 
tinue the practice of requiring Judges to 
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dispose of these trivial oases, and so 
revent them from returning to Lon- 
on, where their presence is so much 
needed ? 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): It is not so much a 
question for the Government as for the 
Legislature. I think provision might be 
made in the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences Procedure) Bill to meet the 
diffic ulty. 


SCOTLAND—THE REGISTRAR GENE. 
RAL’S REPORT. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether it is the case that, 
while the Detailed Annual Report of 
the Registrar General for Ireland for 
the year 1879 was published in the 
autumn of 1880, and the Detailed Re- 

ort of the Registrar General for Eng- 
and for the same year early in 1881, 
the Detailed Report of the Registrar 
General for Scotland for 1879 has not 
yet been issued ; and, whether he can 
explain how it is that the work of the 
Scotch Department is so much behind 
that of the English and Irish ? 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Barrour): The Detailed Annual Re- 
port for 1879 was sent to the Home 
Office on the 30th of March last, and 
will be immediately presented to Parlia- 
ment. The Detailed Annual Report is 
distinct from the Annual Report. The 
Annual Report for 1882 is in the press, 
and will be issued in a few days. The 
Detailed Annual Report for Scotland 
must always be issued later than those 
for England and Ireland, owing to the 
system of duplicate registers in Scotland. 
The duplicate registers close on 31st De- 
cember, and are compared in the parishes 
by the examiners during the course of 
the following year, before one copy 
is sent to the Registrar General, so 
that the last of them does not reach 
the hands of the Registrar General 
till a year after it is closed, and 
the preparation of the Detailed Annual 
Report proceeds in the following year. 
The current Reports are kept up to date; 
but the Detailed Annual Report must 
always be about two years after date. 
Temporary causes, especially the long 
illness and death of the Superinten- 
dent of Statistics, have retarded its pre- 

aration in the present instance still 
onger; but these being removed, its 
issue will before long be as much accele- 
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rated as the Scotch registration system 
admits. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—JOHN 
CASEY. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that John Casey has 
been detained for more than twelve 
months, and is still detained in prison 
without trial, charged with the murder 
of Mr. A. E. Herbert, J. P. Castleisland; 
whether he was brought up at the seve- 
ral assizes without any attempt on the 
part of the Crown to substantiate the 
charge against him ; whether, at the last 
Cork Assizes, Lord Justice Fitzgibbon 
ordered him to be released on giving two 
sureties in £25 each to come up when 
called on; whether Mr. Morphy, Crown 
Solicitor, undertook that with a view to 
his release he should be reconducted to 
Tralee Gaol, from which he had been 
transferred to Cork under the Crimes 
Act to take his trial; whether two sol- 
vent securities presented themselves in 
Tralee on Saturday, and were informed 
by the officials that no instructions had 
been received for his release on bail; 
and, whether, in view of the fact that 
Casey has been during more than a year 
incarcerated without trial, steps will be 
taken to bring him to an immediate 
trial, or to carry out the order of Lord 
Justice Fitzgibbon, made a month since, 
for his release on bail ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is the case 
that John Casey has been detained, as 
stated, on the charge of murder of Mr. 
Herbert. A true bill was found against 
him at the Summer Assizes last year, 
and the trial was postponed, bail being 
refused. At the Winter Assizes the trial 
was again postponed, and the Crown 
consented to bail, which, however, was 
not forthcoming. At the late Spring 
Assizes a further postponement took 
place, and the Crown again consented 
to bail, and the Judge made the neces- 
sary order. At the suggestion of the 
Orown Solicitor, the prisoner was re- 
moved to Tralee for the convenience of 
himself and his bailsmen. It was the 
business of the prisoner’s solicitor, and 
not of the Orown, to see the Judge’s 
order carried out, and if any delay has 
occurred the fault rests with him. The 
Constabulary have been instructed to 
give any aid they can in expediting the 
matter. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—THE FRAN- 
CHISE FOR THE ELECTION OF GUAR- 
DIANS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that the Law re- 
lating to the Poor Law Franchise is at 
present involved in great doubt and 
confusion; whether there has ever 
been any authoritative decision as to 
the maximum number of votes for a 
poor law guardian for a particular 
electoral division or ward, which a 
properly qualified individual ratepayer 
may have; whether he is aware that 
the sections of the Poor Law Acts 
dealing with the matter appear as 
they stand to enable a single properly 
qualified on to have 36 votes in 
each electoral division or ward of a 
union, viz., 6 as occupier, 6 as occupier 
possessing a beneficial interest, 6 as 
landlord in receipt of a profit rent liable 
to deductions for poor-rates, 12 as land- 
lord being the “immediate lessor” of 
"aoe rated at £4 or under, and 6 as 

eing in receipt of tithe rent charge; 

whether it is the case that notwithstand- 
ing this returning officers do not as a 
rule allow a ratepayer so many votes ; 
whether it is the case that some return- 
ing officers refuse to allow 6 votes in re- 
spect of tithe rent charge to a ratepayer 
who also claims 6 votes in respect of 
profit rent, and that others refuse to 
allow more than 6 votes to a ratepayer 
claiming as ‘‘ immediate lessor;”’ whe- 
ther he is aware that it is also contended 
that the true construction of the Acts is 
that a ratepayer cannot have more than 
18 votes altogether; whether any uni- 
form practice exists in Irish Unions as 
to the maximum number of votes which 
a properly qualified ratepayer may 
have; and, if so, what such practice is 
and what the view of the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject is; whether 
he thinks it is desirable that any single 
ratepayer should have so many as 36 or 
even 30 votes in a division or ward ; and, 
whether the Government intend doing 
anything in their promised measure 
dealing with the Poor Laws to reduce 
the maximum number of property votes 
which a landlord ratepayer may have, 
or to remove the doubt and ambiguity 
which the existing state of the law gives 
rise to? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in repiy, said, 
the law relating to this matter was not 
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involved in doubt and confusion, as the 
hon. Member alleged. It had been de- 
cided that a ratepayer might not, under 
any circumstances, give more than 18 
votes in any one electoral division or 
ward. The Local Government Board 
believed that the Returning Officers 
| agra understood the law as it was 
aid down, and they were always in- 
formed of the true construction of it 
whenever they required instruction. 
The Local Government Board were en- 
tirely opposed to the idea of a single 
ratepayer having 36 votes in one divi- 
sion, and he should be glad to answer 
any special case which the hon. Member 
might point out. This was but the sub- 
stance of a more detailed answer, which 
he would communicate to the hon. Mem- 
ber by letter. 


Prevention of Crime 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR THE CORK UNION. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he will reconsider his deter- 
mination to leave the law as regards a 
solicitor’s right of audience before a 
Poor Law returning officer in its present 
unsatisfactory condition ; whether in the 
case in which the returning officer at the 
recent election of guardians for the 
Cork Union refused to hear the solicitor 
for one of the candidates, it is the fact 
that such refusal was announced imme- 
diately on its being intimated that the 
candidate in question wished to appear 
by solicitor, and before the solicitor had 
any opportunity of even stating what 
questions of law he considered were in- 
volved ; whether he is aware that as a 
matter of fact two serious questions of 
law arose out of the election in question, 
and that in consequence of the action of 
the returning officer these questions had 
to be submitted direct to the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who are at present 
making inquiries with reference to them ; 
whether, seeing that the solicitor in ques- 
tion alleges that the returning officer re- 
fused to hear him on any question what- 
soever, the returning officer can explain 
his statement that the solicitor tried to 
enter into questions of law which were 
not involved in the dispute at all, and 
will state what such questions were, as 
the solicitor alleges that this statement 
is absolutely false ; whether, seeing that 
where questions of law are even admit- 
tedly involved, Poor Law returning 
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officers have the exceptional power of 
refusing to hear legal questions argued 
by lawyers, he will consider the desira- 
bility of the law on this point being left 
in its present condition; and, whether 
it is the case that the Local Government 
Board have the power under the existing 
law, by a simple amendment of their 
election order, to direct that returning 
officers should allow candidates to be 
represented by legal practitioners when 
any legal questions are to be discussed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, he 
would prefer to reply to this Question in 
an official letter, and was sure the 
hon. Member would not object to that 
course ? 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—ALDER. 
SHOT. 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether he 
can give any information as to the date 
on which the Volunteer Regiments will 
be asked to form Provisional Battalions 
for training at Aldershot during the last 
week of the manouvres; and, if no 
date is fixed, if he will take it into con- 
sideration at once, in order to give an 
opportunity to men anxious to go to ar- 
range their leave with employers about 
the Ist of May? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
There will not be manouvres this year 
at Aldershot; but certain Volunteer 
Corps have been invited to join the 
camp for instruction with the Regular 
troops from the 11th to the 25th of Au- 
gust. The letters of invitation were sent 
out yesterday. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 14—SEIZURE OF 
DOCUMENTS. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that none of the 
papers and documents, the property of 
Captain F. Sandys Dugmore, of Broug- 
hall Castle, Frankford, King’s County, 
seized and taken away by the police last 
August, have yet been restored to him; 
and, if not, if he would explain the rea- 
son, and when they will be restored ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Two Land 
League proclamations and a few copies 
of an inflammatory notice regarding an 
individual, which were seized at Cap- 
tain Dugmore’s residence in August last, 
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are stil retained by the police. There 
is no intention of returning them. No 
other documents are retained. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—DEFENCE OF PRISONERS 
—COLLECTION OF VOLUNTARY SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is a fact that a circular was 
issued by Mr. Clifford Lloyd, special 
R.M. on the 11th instant, to the several 
constables in charge of Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary Stations in the county Galway, 
ordering them to threaten any person 
they might suspect of either collecting 
for or subscribing to the Galway Pri- 
soners’ Fair Trial Fund, that he, Mr. 
Lloyd, would prosecute them for so 
doing; and, whether all such persons 
have not a legal right to subscribe to or 
collect for any fund in aid of a fair trial ? 
I would like to ask, in addition, whether 
intimidation in all its forms having prac- 
tically disappeared from County Galway, 
the effect of the measures taken by the 
police is not to prevent the prisoners 
having a fair trial ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has given Notice of a Motion in con- 
sequence of a pretty outspoken answer 
of mine yesterday. It is not the case 
that any such circular has been issued ; 
but directions on the subject have been 
given, the nature and grounds of which 
I fully explained to the House yesterday 
in reply to Questions put to me by the 
hon. Member for Galway town and the 
hon. Member for the county of Cavan. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say in what manner prisoners 
without means can be defended if the 
police are directed to prevent the collec- 
tion of trial funds? From what source 
does he propose—in view of the fact 
that the Government has thought it right 
to stop collections by the people of the 
locality in aid of the defence—that the 
expenses of the defence shall be met, so 
that a fair trial may be secured ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I stated in a 
very full House yesterday the peculiar 
nature of the course which the Govern- 
ment have taken. It is a very excep- 
tional method of collecting funds for the 
defence of prisoners. It is not at all 
necessary that those funds should be col- 
lected by house-to-house visits by per- 
sons whom the Government believe to 
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be members of a secret society by which 
some very serious murders have been 
committed. 

Mr. SEXTON: I would ask, whe- 
ther certain observations which the right 
hon. Gentleman made yesterday, in view 
of certain crimes committed in the limited 
district of Loughrea, are to be under- 
stood to refer to the whole of the county 
of Galway ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I referred to 
certain requests for funds made by cer- 
tain people. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT—SEC. 54. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS asked 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
How many harbours in the United King- 
dom have bye laws regulating the load- 
ing and unloading of explosives ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Up to the 
31st of March 207 harbours have adopted 
bye-laws under the 31th section of the 
Explosive Substances Act. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—MEDALS 
FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he will consider the advisability of issu- 
ing a bronze medal to every Volunteer 
of twenty-one years’ service, with a clasp 
for every additional year which he has 
served up to this time ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
A Question almost similar to this one 
was put to my right hon. Friend the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Childers) on the 10th of June, 1881. 
He replied to the effect that, as Volun- 
teers were already allowed to wear a 
star for every five years of efficient ser- 
vice, if was unnecessary and inex- 

edient to issue a medal or badge for 
ong service. Ido not see any reason 
to differ from the opinion expressed by 
my Predecessor; and I am inclined to 
think that the issue of medals should be 
restricted to war services, long and 
meritorious Army service, and saving 
life. 


NAVY—GREENWICH HOSPITAL 
PENSIONS. 

Sir HENRY FLETCHER asked the 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty, When it is 
the intention of their Lordships to bestow 
upon Officers of the Royal Marines a 
fairer proportion of pensions, from the 
funds of Greenwich Hospital, than they 











enjoy at present; and, if they intend to 
bestow any pensions of £150 a year to 
General Officers of the corps, such as 
are held by ten Flag Officers in the 
Royal Navy? 

Sir THOMAS BRASSEY: Pensions 
to officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines are payable either from Naval 
funds or from the funds of Greenwich 
Hospital. The claims of officers to 
Greenwich pensions must, therefore, be 
measured with reference to the pensions 
from Naval funds. The General Officers 
of Royal Marines, to whom the Ques- 
tion more particularly refers, are 30 in 
number. They have no Greenwich pen- 
sions; but they have six Naval good 
service pensions of £200 a-year. Flag 
Officers of the Navy have 10 Naval good 
service pensions of £300 a-year, and 10 
Greenwich pensions of £150. For these 
pensions 287 officers are eligible. It 
will be obvious that the General Officers 
of Marines have a considerable advan- 
tage as compared with Flag Officers. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC— 
THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES—AN- 
NEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, with 
reference to recent occurrences in New 
Guinea, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consider that the concession of re- 
sponsible government to a Colony still 
enjoying the protection of the British 
power and the British fleet, enables the 
Colonial authorities not only to govern 
their own Colony but also to invade and 
annex other countries, in the name of 
Her Majesty, without the sanction of 
the British Government, and even to 
cross the seas for the purpose? The 
hon. Member said, he wished to explain 
—the Question having been somewhat 
abridged—that he referred not only to 
recent occurrences in New Guinea, but 
also to some recent occurrence in this 
country which had been reported in Zhe 
Times. There was the report of an 
answer given in that House yesterday 
in reference to New Guinea, in which 
the Under Secretary of State stated that, 
in the absence of any further informa- 
tion, the Government did not contem- 
plate the repudiation of the annexation 
or the recall of the Governor. Secondly, 
there was a report in other papers, and 
in Zhe Times also, and it had remained 
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uncontradicted for two days. It was the 
report of speech by the Under Secretary 
at a meeting at Northampton, in which, 
defending the Colonial policy of the Go- 
vernment, and referring to the annexa- 
tion of New Guinea, he anticipated that 
proof would be forthcoming that that 
had been undertaken in self-defence— 
a vastly different thing from annexation 
or aggrandizement such as that in the 
case of Cyprus. As these statements 
had, no doubt, been telegraphed all over 
Australia by this time, be wished to ask 
the Question he had placed on the Paper 
—Whether the Government recognized 
the primd facie power on the part of the 
Colonies to do these things subject to the 
approval of the Imperial Government ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I suppose my 
hon. Friend does not give me credit for 
omniscience, and unless he did give me 
that credit, and gave it justly, he could 
hardly expect that I should answer him 
with respect to statements of which I 
have heard and know absolutely no- 
thing. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL: Perhaps 
I may explain. [‘‘ Order!’’] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will answer the 
Question as it appears on the Paper, and 
my answer is this. As we are imper- 
fectly informed, as has been already 
stated in this House by my hon. Friend, 
it appears to me that it would be pre- 
mature on our part to take any step, or 
to give any opinion of the transaction, 
until we are acquainted with its nature, 
especially when we know that a despatch 
explaining it is on the way. But, of 
course, my hon. Friend must be aware 
that no act of annexation can possibly 
be of any validity unless it is an act of 
the Central and Imperial Parliament. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL gave 
Notice that, in consequence of the an- 
swer just given, he would add to the 
Notice which stood in his name with re- 
ference to the Transvaal— 

“That this House also considers that it is 
inconsistent with the bonour and interest of the 
British Empire at the same time to abandon its 
rights and responsibilities for the protection of 
Native races in South Africa and to assume 
fresh responsibilities by the continual extension 
of Her Majesty’s dominions in other parts of 
the globe.” 


PARLIAMENT—LORD WOLSELEY’S 


ANNUITY BILL. 


CotoneL ALEXANDER: Sir, I de- 
sire to call your attention to the fact 
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that, although I voted last night with 
the ‘‘ Ayes” in favour of the grant to 
Lord Wolseley, my name does not appear 
in the Division List this morning; and I 
find, on examination, that the number of 
names does not tally with the number 
announced by the Tellers. I would ask 
you whether I can take any steps to 
rectify the error ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and gal- 
lant Member will probably have the 
error remedied if he will put himself into 
communication with the Tellers. 


PARLIAMENT — MONEY BILLS — THE 
HALF PAST TWELVE O’CLOCK RULE 
—PENSIONS TO LORD ALCESTER AND 
LORD WOLSELEY. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE expressed a hope 
that as the Bills conferring pensions on 
Lords Alcester and Wolseley were Money 
Bills, and therefore did not come under 
the Half-past 12 o’clock Rule, the Bills 
would be taken at a convenient hour. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that the hon. 
Member was right, and some Amend- 
ments had been put down for the Com- 
mittee stage, which he hoped to avoid 
taking at a late hour. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o 0 — 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. STANSFELD, in rising tomove— 


‘* That this House disapproves of the com- 
pulsory examination of women under the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts,”’ 


said: Sir, The Committee to whose 
Reports upon the Contagious Diseases 
Acts I have now to ask the attention of 
the House, was appointed in June, 1879, 
and sat three years. It was directed to 
inquire into these Acts—1866-9—their 
administration, operation and effect, 
with power to receive evidence which 
might be tendered concerning similar 
systems in the British Colonies or in 
other countries, and to report whether 
the Acts should be maintained, extended, 
amended, or repealed. Now one word 
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as to the proceedings of that Committee, 
which has sat three years, and the action 
of the Representatives of the Govern- 
ment who took the initiative in present- 
ing evidence to the Committee. They 
presented a great mass of evidence with 
regard to the statistics of disease in the 
Army; but I have to ask the attention 
of the House to this fact—that the Re- 
presentatives of the Government, acting 
on their own discretion, elected not to 
put any evidence before the Committee 
in defence of these Acts as far as the 
Navy was concerned. I have already 
informed the House that their Instruc- 
tion to the Committee was to take what 
evidence they chose that; might be ten- 
dered to them concerning the operation 
of similar systems in the British Colonies 
and in other countries. But in the Report 
it will be seen that rather more than a 
year ago the Committee, by a majority 
of 6 to 5, determined to refuse all Foreign 
or Colonial evidence, although I had 
myself offered to the Committee such 
evidence, and although I had given to 
them all the assurances I could give 
that that evidence would be compressed 
within limits enabling the Committee to 
ey during the course of that Session. 

ell, there were two Reports. There 
was, first of all, the Majority Report, 
and then there was what I shall venture 
to call the Minority Report. When I 
use the phrase ‘‘ Minority Report,” I 
take a certain liberty. It is not exactly 
a correct statement of the case. The 
Minority Report was a Report for which 
I am primarily responsible. It was 
drawn up by myself, and could not, of 
course, be voted on paragraph by para- 
graph ; but I am quite sure that neither 
of the Members of the Committee who 
formed the minority and who opposed 
the majority will contradict me when I 
say that that Report carried with it the 
opinions and convictions, largely speak- 
ing, of the whole of the minority of that 
Committee. But, Sir, the Majority Re- 
port, though nominally it was passed 
clause by clause, really received no more 
discussion than the Minority Report. It 
consisted of 80 paragraphs, and they 
were passed in one short sitting; the 
minority dividing the Committee 70 
times against those 80 paragraphs, 
against every Paragraph that had any 
meaning. I believe I am correct in 
saying that the Members all voted in 
accordance with their previously re- 
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corded opinions and the votes that they 
had given; there was no Member of 
that Committee convinced by the evi- 
dence on one side or the other. Those 
who came on the Committee—I will not 
say pledged, except so far as their pre- 
vious expressions of opinion had pledged 
them, but. known and marked as sup- 
porters of the Acts—remained to support 
the Acts and to carry the Majority Re- 
port of 80 paragraphs in one short sitting 
without discussion; and not only with- 
out discussion, but when that Report 
was presented to the Committee, the 
marginal references to the evidence were 
not upon the Draft Report. It was taken 
upon faith by a majority prepared and 
determined to support this legislation, 
without looking too closely to the evi- 
dence which they had been receiving, 
or had been supposed to be receiving, 
for three years. I repeat that state- 
ment. The Chairman’s Draft Report 
was submitted without marginal re- 
ference to the evidence, and was voted 
en bloc by Members who did not take 
the time necessary to read and under- 
stand the paragraphs. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’] 
That may seem ridiculous ; but the hon. 
Member must know that it is so. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: I beg to say 
that, as a Member of the Committee, 
I took the trouble to read the Report, 
and this is not a proper charge to be 
made, without grounds or foundation, 
against the Members who signed the 
Majority Report. 

Mr. STANSFELD: Idid not say what 
I said without deliberation. { ‘Oh! ”’ | 
What I said and maintain is this—that 
this Report of 80 paragraphs, founded 
upon an inquiry of upwards of three 
years, was passed within one short sitting 
upon 70 divisions, and without any mar- 
ginal references on the Draft Report, 
and the hon. Member cannot deny the 
accuracy of that statement. Now this 
is no ordinary case. Under ordinary 
circumstances you have an inquiry, you 
hear evidence, and you arrive at general 
conclusions upon the evidence by large, 
or, at any rate, clear majorities, and you 
have differences in detail. But that is 
not the case here. There are no general 
conclusions upon the evidence in this 
case in which both sides of the Com- 
mittee, so to speak, are agreed. You 
have an absolute divergence of opinion 
on principle and in detail. On the one 
hand, you have an absolute approval of 
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this legislation ; on the other hand, you 
have an absolute disapproval—and those 
facts are recorded in 70 divisions, in 
which the majority and the minority are 
identically composed in each individual 
case, The right hon. Member over there 
has expressed, perhaps, not an unnatural 
impatience that I have objected to what 
I call passing a Majority Report in a 
hasty manner. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: 
Now, Sir, I beg my right hon. Friend’s 
pardon. My objection was not to that; 
but I understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to say that the majority had come 
to that conclusion without due considera- 
tion of the evidence. 

Mr. STANSFELD: That is precisely 
what I stated, and the grounds for my 
saying so are these—that the Chairman 
presented his Draft Report consisting of 
80 paragraphs; that we were told that 
there was not time to put marginal re- 
ferences to the evidence; and that the 
majority, in one short sitting, passed 
those 80 paragraphs, in spite of 70 
hostile divisions, without calling for the 
references to the evidence by which 
those 80 paragraphs were to be sup- 
ported. That is my case. The right 
hon. Member can reject my conclu- 
sions; but I do not recall a single word 
that I have said. Well, now I come 
to a comparison of the two Reports. I 
have said that they are completely an- 
tagonistic. The Majority Report goes 
beyond everything of which we have 
ever heard before. It not only goes far 
beyond the Royal Commission of 1871 
—because that Royal Commission re- 
ported against the Act of 1866, and this 
Majority Report reports in its favour— 
but it goes beyond even the official evi- 
dence adduced before this Committee 
in favour of the existing system. The 
majority propose no alteration whatso- 
ever, either in the system of the regis- 
tration of women, or their supervision 
by the police, or their examination in 
the examination-room, or their detention 
and their cure in hospitals. It approves 
of these proceedings under the existing 
Acts, and it recommends no alteration 
whatsoever. The only alterations re- 
commended or suggested by the majority 
are in the sense and direction of strength- 
ening andof extending these Acts. What 
they propound is the would-be apotheosis 
of this legislation, whose object has 
been defined to be the rendering of the 
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practice of prostitution, “if not in- 
nocuous, at least less dangerous ;’’ and 
the Majority Report recommends the 
continuation without alteration of these 
Acts, and practically their extension to 
the country at large. Well, Sir, I turn 
to the Minority Report; and coming to 
that Report, for which I am more than 
any other man responsible, I will, with 
the leave of the House, speak at some- 
what greater length, and divide my 
subject under various heads. I will 
begin with hygiene. To make myself 
as clear as possible, and to avoid the use 
of objectionable terms, I must first ex- 
plain the “ classification” in the Army 
Medical Reports of diseases which are 
the consequences of sexual vice. They 
classify these diseases under two heads 
—namely, first, affections which may or 
may not be constitutional, and which 
they treat as the more serious class; 
and, second, those which are local and 
not constitutional in character. As to 
the first class, one out of every three or 
four is supposed to be constitutional in 
character; and the weight of general 
medical opinion, proved in evidence 
before the Committee, was in favour of 
the view that these two sub-divisions of 
the first class are essentially different in 
character; two-thirds or three-fourths 
being local and non-constitutional ; one- 
third or one-fourth—the “‘ only” serious 
cases—being constitutional in their cha- 
racter ; the test of the constitutional 
attack being that the primary affection 
is followed by secondary symptoms with- 
out fresh infection. Having made this 
explanation, I shall be able, I believe, 
to make myself clearly understood in 
what I have to say without having re- 
sort to technical phraseology of an ob- 
jectionable character. With regard to 
the admissions to hospital and the average 
of constantly sick from primary affec- 
tions, we of the minority say (p. lxxvi, 
par. 18)— 

‘* That a reduction of non-constitutional pri- 
mary affections has been effected in the stations 
under the Acts; but that such reduction, al- 
though greater than the contemporaneous de- 
crease in the unprotected stations collectively, 
has not exceeded the average rate of decrease 
effected in the same now subjected stations 
before the application of the Acts thereto.”’ 

I will endeavour to explain the meaning 
of this proposition to the House. I will 
give the figures first of all. In the sub- 
jected districts in 1867, the year after 
the introduction of the first of the exis- 
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ting Acts, you have a proportion of ad- 
missions forthose which arecalled primary 
affections of 91 per 1,000 men. By the 
year 1877 that figure of 91 was reduced 
to 35; and that is a large reduction, 
and it is a reduction which has affected 
the imagination of men like the hon. 
Member whose voice I recognize on 
the other side. In the unsubjected 
stations, in 1867, we begin with the 
number of 101 per 1,000, and we go 
down to 68 per 1,000, instead of 35; 
and, therefore, it is perfectly true—and 
we recognize and admit it in the Mino- 
rity Report—that with regard to the so- 
called primary affections you have a 
greater proportionate reduction between 
the years 1867 and 1877 in the subjected 
than in the unsubjected districts. I 
leave out the year 1878—I ought to 
explain why—because we all united in 
the conclusion that the figures of 1878 
were disturbed by the calling out of the 
Reserves, and that that year had, there- 
fore, better be left out of our calculations. 
I now go back to the years before the 
Acts, and whatI find is this. In the 
subjected districts, in 1860, the admis- 
sions were 146 per 1,000; in 1867, 
before the Acts came into operation, 
they were reduced to 91 per 1,000. In 
the unsubjected districts, in 1860, the 
admissions were 132 per 1,000 (that is 
a smaller number than in the subjected 
districts); and in 1867 they had got 
down to 101 (a larger number than in 
the subjected districts). Well, now, 
what I want hon. Members to under- 
stand, if they will kindly endeavour to 
follow me, is this. Those figures, at the 
first blush, impose upon many minds. 
You begin some years before the Acts 
with the higher figure in the subjected 
districts than in the free districts, and 
you come down in the first 10 years to 
lower figures in those districts than in 
the districts which are free; and the 
prima facie impression is, unless people 
look closely into it, that this reduction is 
a part and parcel of the consequences 
of the Acts. But if you will look a little 
more closely into those figures you will 
find that this is entirely absurd, and 
that the deductions which should be 
drawn are entirely different. There are 
two deductions which I draw. The first 
is, that in the subjected, or so-called 
protected, districts you have as great a 
reduction before the Acts as afterwards. 
I ask hon. Members to go back with me 
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to the figures. In the subjected districts, 
between 1860 and 1867, the figures 
dropped from 146 to 91, and in the 
next 10 years they dropped from 90 to 
35. It is evident upon these figures 
that within a fraction the reduction of 
disease in the subjected or protected 
districts was as much before the Acts as 
it was afterwards. The second conclusion 
that I draw from these figures is this, 
that here is precisely the same amount of 
variation between the subjected and the 
free districts before and after the Acts, 
the Acts practically making no difference 
in the differentiation of those figures. I 
have shown that in the subjected dis- 
tricts you have a rapid fall, due, as I 
say, to other causes than the Acts, because 
existing before them; while in the free 
stations you begin with a lower ratio and 
end with a higher ratio; and these 
figures attract the unthoughtful eye ; 
but these conditions obtained both 
before and after the Acts in the 
free stations. These figures, therefore, 
prove the entirely different character 
of the two groups of stations, subjected 
and unsubjected, which are, as we say, 
unfairly compared. They show that be- 
fore and after the Acts the same condi- 
tions and the same rate of progress or of 
diminution of disease applies both to the 
one and to the other. Then I come to 
the question of the saving of efficiency. 
The House will remember that the main 
object of these Acts was to promote effi- 
ciency in the Army and Navy; and there 
was, I may say—and I do not think any 
one will doubt it—a very exaggerated 
notion of the amount of saving of effi- 
ciency which might be effected by legis- 
lation of this kind in 16 years. To come 
to the evidence put before us, we had 
first a Table submitted by Sir William 
Muir, who was then at the head of the 
Army Medical Department, and we say 
his conclusions are not verified by his 
Table. His Table extends from 1870 to 
1878, and he shows in that Table of the 
inefficiency of the Army—which means 
the number in hospital instead of on 
parade—that the initial ratios in 1870 
were as 1 to 2°18, comparing the sub- 
jected with 14 selected unsubjected sta- 
tions; and in 1878 they were as 1 to 
2°30, a scarcely appreciable gain. Here, 
again, we have precisely the same case 
of figures liable to attract the popular 
eye and deceive the mind of the super- 
ficial inquirer. You have here, at the 
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beginning and end of the series, an ad- 
vantage in point of efficiency in favour 
of the subjected stations, and hon. Gen- 
tlemen not unnaturaily jump to the con- 
clusion that it is the result of the Acts, 
But it is not owing to anything of the 
kind. The true comparison in this case 
is not between the ratio of inefficiency 
in these two groups of stations in any 
one year, but between the ratio of effi- 
ciency in these two groups; first of all, 
at the beginning of the series of years 
when you bring to bear a certain legis- 
lation ; and, secondly, at the end of the 
series, when you test the result. Part 
of my case is the essentially different 
character of the two groups. The figures 
show that in 1870, when the Acts were 
first brought to bear on those districts, so 
essentially different was their character 
that in the subjected districts you had 
an inefficiency represented by 1, and in 
the other stations you had an inefficiency 
represented by 2°18; whereas at the end 
of nine years’ experience you had in- 
creased that inefficiency of 2°18 to 2°30. 
Now, that is a difference which hon. 
Members, at all familiar with calcula- 
tions of this kind, will see to be a very 
minute and very unimportant difference. 
These are Sir William Muir’s figures. 
But the majority made a calculation of 
their own. It was not submitted to the 
test of cross-examination, because no 
official witnesses propounded the theory 
which the majority have propounded in 
their Report, and, therefore, it was not 
discussed ; but upon a method of calcu- 
lation, which we of the minority entirely 
dispute and deny, the majority had ar- 
rived at this conclusion, that, taking 
all classes of disease together, the total 
saving of efficiency for the Army amounts 
to this—to 5°38 per 1,000 in the pro- 
tected districts. Now, assuming that in 
the protected districts there were 50,000 
men—until lately there were 50,000, but 
now there are only 38,000—under the 
supposed protection of these Acts, that 
proportion will amount to a saving of 
269 out of 50,000. What I will ask 
the House is this—taking broadly and 
largely the figures of the Report of the 
majority, whether a maximum saving 
of efficiency of less than 54 men per 
1,000 is a justification of these Acts? 
I would ask them, I would ask even 
the supporters of these Acts, speaking 
honourably between man and man, whe- 
ther these are figures which correspond 
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to the expectations held out and enter- 
tained when these Acts were introduced ? 
And I would further ask all men inte- 
rested in this as a sanitary question, 
and especially medical men, whether 
such figures as these show the slightest 
approximation to the realization of the 
original idea of the stamping out, 
or at least the very great reduction, 
of these diseases? Well, Sir, I pass on. 
I must apologize to the House. I am 
quite conscious that I have wearied 
the House already, and I must do so 
still more. It has been a long inquiry, 
and the burden has fallen chiefly upon 
me, and I am bound to go into these 
hygienic and statistical details, and they 
are no more agreeable to me than to 
other Members. With regard to the 
secondary affections, which are consti- 
tutional and which are the test and 
measure of the amount and proportion 
of primary constitutional affections, 
because there is no constitutional pri- 
mary affection which is not followed by 
a secondary attack, what do I find? 
First, that until this Committee sat, the 
Army Medical Department never gave 
those figures at all as between the dif- 
ferent groups of stations. In the Annual 
Report of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment, what they said was this— 

“We decline to compare individual stations 
protected with free stations with reference to 
these secondary cases, because we do not know 
where the primary affections arose :’’ 


and that seems to me to be avery sound 
and very honest process of reasoning. 
But they did give figures for the whole 
Army partly in the Annual Reports and 
partly in evidence before the Committee. 
Later on, further Returns were put in 
by the officials which were to support 
these Acts, and there is a marked and a 
most remarkable difference—and not the 
only difference in the official statistics 
submitted to this Committee—between 
these later Returns and the evidence of 
the Army medical officials and the former 
Reports of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment. According to the former figures, 
given in evidence by Sir William Muir, 
the proportion of admissions to hospital 
per 1,000 of these secondary attacks in 
1866—the year of the first existing Con- 
tagious Diseases Act—was 24°77; and 
in the year 1878, the last year sub- 
mitted to the Committee, the proportion 
was 26°64—a positive increase through- 
out the whole Army, at the end of 12 
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years of these Contagious Diseases Acts, 
of the only constitutional disease which 
is the consequence of sexual vice. But, 
then, these later Returns were put be- 
fore the Committee, and they, to a cer- 
tain extent, gave a different complexion 
to the matter. According to these Re- 
turns, the figure in 1866, instead of 
24°77 per 1,000, ought to have been 
27°66 ; and the figure in 1878, instead of 
26°64, ought to have been 26°61. These 
later figures, if correct, would have con- 
verted the rise in the amount of consti- 
tutional disease throughout the whole 
Army into a very slight fall. Well, Sir, 
I have no difficulty whatever in explain- 
ing to the House this difference, because 
it was explained to the Committee, and 
there is no secret about it. Under the 
older system, the figures of troops 
who had returned from foreign sta- 
tions within 12 months were excluded, 
on the theory that these troops would 
probably have incurred their primary 
infection at a foreign station. The 
later figures, produced for the first 
time for the use of the Committee, in- 
cluded those foreign troops, which might 
have been only a week before on foreign 
stations. It is, therefore, absolutely and 
indisputably clear that, but for the in- 
clusion, which the Army Medical Depart- 
ment year after year had previously 
repudiated as unsound, of troops coming 
back within 12 months from foreign 
stations, the whole result of these Acts 
during a period of 12 years is a distinct, 
though I do not say a large, increase in 
the only constitutional disease for which 
the House or the public cares, or which 
could be any argument in any case for 
legislation of this kind. But certain 
further figures were produced for the 
purposes of this inquiry. Sir William 
Muir, the late head of the Army Medical 
Department, did not satisfy the enthu- 
siasts who conducted this inquiry in the 
interests of these Acts upon this Com- 
mittee, and they called into court, ex- 
Surgeon Major Lawson, a very hard- 
headed man, a man of considerable 
ability and with views of his own, and 
they rested their conclusions mainly upon 
the evidence of ex-Surgeon Major Law- 
son. What are his figures with regard 
to this constitutional disease? They are 
contained in a Table called 6 B, which 
is to be found in the Appendix No. 3, 
in the Report of the year 1881. And 
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of six years from 1867, the beginning 
of the Acts, to 1872, and said that the 
average in the subjected districts of 
these constitutional cases of admissions 
to hospital is 24°6 per 1,000. He then 
takes the six years from 1873 to 1878, 
and he says the average is 22 per 1,000. 
Then he takes the free stations, and he 
says that in the former period the average 
was 29°2 per 1,000, and in the latter the 
average is 30°2 per 1,000. Now, I ask 
again the attention of the House to the 
light which these figures throw on the 
dissimilar and incomparable character 
of the two sets of stations. These figures 
are founded upon that Return which I 
have said was unsound, because it in- 
cluded in the comparison soldiers home 
from foreign stations within the year. 
But now, take these figures as they are, 
I appeal to the common sense of the 
House if, when we entered upon this 
scheme of legislation, we had not some 
kind of notion that we were going to 
produce greater results ? I do not believe 
that there is any individual Member on 
either side of the House who will not 
say that nothing but great and unde- 
niable results can justify legislation of 
this sort. Supposing these figures to be 
accurate—I do not say they are—but 
taking them as absolutely accurate on 
the evidence of an expert, I ask con- 
fidently whether these figures suggest 
the idea to the mind of any hon. Member 
present of anything approaching the 
stamping out, or even a large reduction 
of, constitutional disease? These figures 
show another thing. They show a great 
increase of the proportion of constitu- 
tional to non-constitutional disease, and 
indicate that the operation of the Acts 
has been to reduce superficially the non- 
constitutional primary affections, and 
not to reduce constitutional affections; 
and the figures I am going to quote 
will, I think, prove my proposition. 
According to that very Table of Surgeon 
Major Lawson, taking the subjected 
districts from 1867 to 1872, you will find 
that secondary eases were 37 per cent of 
the total of primary cases; whereas in the 
six years—1873 to 1878—you will find 
that these secondary cases mounted from 
37 to 56 per cent of the primary cases. 
In the free stations they are in the former 
eriod 31 per cent, and rise to 42 in the 
atter. Now I ask the House—I ask 
every Member of the House who has 
followed me through these dreary figures 
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—whetherI have not conclusively proved 
that the operation of the Acts is upon 
primary non-constitutional affections; 
because where the Acts operate the pro- 
portion of constitutional to non-constitu- 
tioual cases has risen from 37 to 56 per 
cent, and where the Acts do not operate 
that proportion has risen only from 31 
to 42 per cent ? Surgeon Major Lawson’s 
evidence was precisely to the same effect. 
He said, in his evidence, that in the sub- 
jected stations there was a greater pro- 
portionate danger of incurring risk of 
constitutional affection than in the free 
stations; and that in these stations there 
is a greater proportion of constitutional 
disease amongst the women who are pro- 
tected by the law and the Government 
than in those stations where they are 
free. Our contention upon these figures 
is this. We say it is proved in evidence 
that the result of the operation of the 
Acts is a greater proportion of constitu- 
tional to non-constitutional cases ; a very 
doubtful positive decrease in the amount 
of constitutional disease; and taking all 
the figures, which we are not prepared 
to admit, of the advocates of the Acts, 
the diminution of constitutional disease 
amounted at most to ‘15 per 1,000, or 
74 out-of 50,000 men. (Minority Rep. 
p- lxv.) Iwill now turn to the second 
class of affections in the Army Medical 
Reports, which I call the exclusively 
local, non-constitutional, and less serious 
affections; and here my task is very 
light. The Army Medical Report of 
1872 says that— 

“ The average ratio of admissions for the eight 
years from 1865 to 1872 was higher at the pro- 


tected than at the”’ 14 selected and “‘ unprotected 
stations.” 


Surgeon Major Lawson’s Returns, in- 
cluding all the stations, show practically 
no difference ; and I maintain that these 
Acts have produced no effect upon the 
second, and practically unimportant, 
class of diseases consequent upon sexual 
vice. Well, I come lastly to the case of 
the women under the Acts—the prosti- 
tutes. I find that there has been a 
marked increase of disease under the 
Acts. Taking the years 1875 to 1880,1 
find that disease among these women in 
the subjected districts has increased from 
127 to 176 per cent. Those figures mean 
that, on an average, every woman in 
these protected districts and upon the 
register was in the hospital 1} times in 
the year; and, reducing that calculation 
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by the average duration of stay of the 
women in the hospital, what it means is 
this—that every prostitute in those pro- 
tected districts has spent, on an average, 
52 days per year, or one-seventh of her 
life, in these hospitals at the public ex- 
pense. I have another word to say on 
the looseness of the calculations and con- 
clusions of the Majority Report. The 
majority said in their Report that the 
Acts have had but an inadequate trial 
—they have had 16 years; but they add 
that the benefit conferred since 1866 is 
great, but that it is only an earnest of 
what the Acts may be expected to do 
hereafter for the health and efficiency of 
the Army. I have never met in the 
whole of the Army Medical Reports— 
with which I am well acquainted—such 
enthusiasm as in the Majority Report. 
Well, what about the trial which is so in- 
adequate? The Army Medical Report for 
1880 was in the hands of the authorities 
before the Chairman put before us his 
Draft Report, and it shows a very great 
increase in the amount of disease in the 
year 1880 over the year 1879, in spite of 
the 16 years of these Acts, and a far 
greater increase of disease in the pro- 
tected than in the unprotected stations ; 
for though in the unprotected stations 
there was an increase of 45 per cent, in 
the protected stations, comparing 1880 
with 1879, the increase was no less than 
57 per cent. So much for the caleula- 
tions and inferences drawn from these 
figures: I have only one more thing to 
say on the question of hygiene. I have 
endeavoured to show how slight, how 
doubtful, are the conclusions which can 
statisticaliy be deduced from the opera- 
tion of these Acts. If I have not ex- 
hausted the patience of the House, I 
wish further to suggest to their minds 
some general considerations tending to 
invalidate all such conclusions, whatever 
the figures. But, before I pass to those 
general conclusions, I will deal with an- 
other branch of the subject. I pass now, 
Mr. Speaker, to what are called the 
moral influences of the Acts—not a very 
well-known factor when these Acts were 
founded, and about which people did not 
trouble their heads. But when these 
Acts were attacked they began to dis- 
cover moral influences with a wonderful 
instinct, and they went through whole 
lists of them in the Committee, and the 
majority in their Report enumerated, 
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consequences which any supporter of 
these Acts has ever claimed for them, 
and they endorsed them; and I am now 
about to enumerate them and to expose 
the imposture of these pretences, these 
afterthoughts, that have imposed on the 
majority of this Committee. The first 
proposition is that the Acts have dimi- 
nished prostitution. Well, they have 
diminished the number of registered 
prostitutes. No one, with any familiarity 
with this question, could have expected 
anything else. It is a common experi- 
ence abroad, where they have been for 
centuries, that the inevitable result is to 
diminish the number of registered pros- 
titutes, because registration and exami- 
nation are against nature. Abroad there 
is no pretence upon the subject. The 
experts tell you that they regret the 
small number of registered prostitutes— 
they do not pretend that they have di- 
minished prostitution—they regret that 
they have not registered all the prosti- 
tutes that there are. I will address an 
argument to the House which I think 
will not be easily answered—an econo- 
mical argument—the argument of de- 
mand and supply. My proposition, and 
that of the minority, is that the prosti- 
tution of women is the supply to the 
demand of the sensual appetites and 
vices of men; and I say that this is as 
absolutely true as any economical truth ; 
and that if you stimulate and increase 
the demand, the supply will be forth- 
coming. I say further—and this is the 
dominant consideration in dealing with 
this question—that the only possible 
method, to our minds, of diminishin 

that supply, is to diminish the deman 

to whieh it inevitably responds. But I 
and the minority undertake to go fur- 
ther, and to tell you how it is that you 
increase the demand, and how it is that 
the supply is made to meet that demand. 
You stimulate the demand; you offer a 
Government sanction to this sexual vice. 
You say by Act of Parliament, by an 
administrative organization and mea- 
sures, that these natural appetites, as 
you call them—these vicious and con- 
temptible appetites, as I call them—have 
to be provided for by the Laws and the 
Government of a Christian country ; and 
you deprave especially the young, and 
thereby increase the disease against 
which you pretend to be so anxious to 
provide, and you demoralize the popula- 
tion at large. You do more; you not 
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only sanction vice, you say that it is in- 
evitable ; but you do not stop there. You 
say—‘' We are a paternal Legislature 
and a paternal Government, and we 
will provide for you clean women to 
satisfy your lusts.” Shame upon the 
Christian Legislature and Government 
which could so deprave and degrade the 
legislation and the Government of this 
country. You stimulate by this sanc- 
tion, by this guarantee, false and illu- 
sory though it is, this temptation of the 
Devil. You deprave, above all, the youth 
of the country, the adolescence of the 
country; and you do the very worst 
thing in your blind ignorance which it 
would be possible for you to do, if you 
thought only of health and nothing of 
morals, because there is nothing so fatal 
to the health of the community as infa- 
mously to stimulate the sexual propensi- 
ties of early youth. As to the supply 
which this iniquitous legislation stimu- 
lates—it operates in this way. First of 
all, you have an increase of clandestine 
prostitution. We had evidence before 
the Committee, evidence of official wit- 
nesses, to say that the effect of the ope- 
ration of the Acts was almost the extinc- 
tion of clandestine and of juvenile 
prostitution. Imposture! The universal 
experience of Europe is against you, 
and there was plenty of evidence before 
the Committee to the same effect. The 
favourite witness of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who cheered so, was 
Mr. Anniss, the well-known Contagious 
Diseases Acts’ policeman at Devonport, 
and he maintained that he had himself 
extinguished clandestine prostitution 
there. I called the local Superinten- 
dents of Devonport, of Plymouth, of 
Stonehouse, and they denied every gene- 
ral and every particular statement which 
Mr. Anniss made. What you want is to 
prevent disease; but by this wretched 
contrivance you stimulate clandestine 
prostitution, and this is calculated to 
beget disease. Human nature revolts 
against your system of registration and 
examination. The clandestine prosti- 
tute is determined not to be caught; a 
large proportion of men do not want the 
mere instrument which you have created, 
supplied, and guaranteed. The clandes- 
tine prostitute is obliged, if she is dis- 
eased, to conceal the fact of her disease. 
She dare not be treated, for fear of being 
detained, examined, and committed to 
hospital. And so the very contrivance 
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which you have concocted, with the ob- 
ject of preventing disease, turns back 
upon you and defeats your purpose, and 
you increase clandestine prostitution 
under conditions which induces prosti- 
tutes not to avail themselves of medical 
help. Well then, Sir, there is another 
way by which you defeat your own ob- 
ject. You have held out a guarantee— 
I say an illusory one—but you held out 
the guarantee of supposed immunity 
from physical evil consequences of sexual 
vice. What is the result? It is an 
enormous increase in the clientele of your 
registered prostitutes. Now, I ask the 
House to follow me here. I come to a 
most serious portion of this subject, 
which has to be seriously understood 
and grappled with. You increase the 
clientele of the guaranteed prostitute 
class, and with what result? With this 
result—that the amount of disease 
amongst the men who consort with that 
class is increased by means of what is 
called mediate contagion. I could tell 
the House, without using phrases that 
would be objectionable, what I mean by 
that phrase. What you have done, I 
warn you. You have deserted truth, 
you have deserted faith, you have de- 
serted decency and morality. You have 
built up not merely a wrong system—an 
immoral system—but an unnatural sys- 
tem, against which the very appetites 
and faculties of the bodies of men and 
women revolt; and the consequence is 
this—that you have created a pariah 
class, the mere instruments of the most 
brutal, the most disgustingly sensual 
appetites of men, and they become the 
media, without themselves being in- 
fected, of conveying contagion from man 
toman. Now, I tell you, I am speaking 
of no imaginary evil. I have given 
many years to the study of this question, 
and it is a bitter study, and nothing has 
so deeply impressed and horrified me as 
this conclusion, and I dare the Medical 
Faculty to contradict what I say—that 
the result of this system has been enor- 
mously to increase the produce of that 
which is called mediate contagion in the 
spread of disease which is the conse- 
quence of sexual vice. Then I come to 
the next claim, as to the moral influences 
of the Acts. They were said to have 
suppressed juvenile prostitution. There, 
again, the witness is Mr. Anniss, and 
there, again, we have the evidence 
against him of the heads of the local 
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police of Devonport, Stonehouse, and 
Plymouth. Not only that, but we have 
a certain Return—the Annual Police 
Returns. I do not know Returns which 
are so misleading as these. According 
to Captain Harris’s Return, in the dis- 
trict of Devonport, between 1870 and 
1881, there were only seven girl prosti- 
tutes registered under the age of 17. 
That is the total according to the Official 
Return placed upon the Table of this 
House, year by year, by the Home Se- 
eretary. I deliberately say that that is 
false. I am going to justify that state- 
ment to my own mind, and I would not 
make it unless I believed it to be cor- 
rect. The London Rescue Society has 
put in evidence that, during that period, 
they themselves alone had rescued from 
that Devonport district, not seven, but 
29 girls who were prostitutes, under 
the age of 17, many of whom were al- 
ready diseased. At Woolwich, accord- 
ing to Captain Harris’s Return, during 
that period there were only four under 
the age of 16. But the Rescue Society 
during that time themselves rescued no 
fewer than 12 children under the age of 
16, and many of them diseased. I come 
next to the reduction of brothels. A 
great deal has been made about that. 
Captain Harris’s Return boasts of this 
reduction year after year. I say, on the 
other hand, that I know of no parallel 
case of imposture, I know of no Returns 
in the whole of my experience which are 
so scandalously deceiving as these Re- 
turns. The only section of these Acts 
bearing upon the question is the 36th 
section of the Act, 1866. Well, that 
section does not give any power to the 
Contagious Diseases Acts’ police to shut 
up a brothel. Nothing of the kind. It 
is not one of their objects. What they 
want is to regulate it, to take care that 
it shall be so conducted that the women’ 
shall be relied upon, as fit for their trade. 
According to Captain Harris’s Return, 
during the operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 140 public-houses and 
260 beershops, all conducted as brothels, 
have been closed in the subjected dis- 
tricts; and Captain Harris, in his Re- 
turn, distinctly claims that the closing 
of these public-houses is the consequence 
of the Acts. Iam sorry that my right 
hon. and learned Friend the Home Se- 
cretary is not here, for I would chal- 
lenge him to contradict me when I say 
I do not think it creditable that the 
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Home Secretary should allow Returns 
to be placed on the Table of the House 
of Commons which are distinctly adapted 
to deceive the public. These Police Re- 
turns, year after year, have credited the 
Contagious Diseases Acts with the reduc- 
tion of brothels, and public-houses and 
beershops used as brothels, as the case 
may be. Itis absolutely without foun- 
dation. There is not a section in the 
Acts bearing upon the subject, except 
that clause of the Act of 1866, which en- 
ables them to fine, not to shut up, a 
public-house, but to fine the occupier of 
a public-house, if it is a brothel, ‘‘ who 
harbours a diseased prostitute.” But 
my hon. Friend the Member for Stafford 
called for a Return showing, during the 
operation of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts, the number of licensed houses that 
were brothels which had been closed by 
the action of those Acts. Now, Captain 
Harris spoke of a reduction of 140 public- 
houses and 260 beerhouse brothels; but 
that Return of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stafford simply mentions two in 
the whole period—one of which was a 
public-house and the other a beershop. 
In the case of the public-house, the 
Contagious Diseases Acts’ policep ro- 
ceeded against the occupier for harbour- 
ing a diseased prostitute, for which he 
was fined, and that was the direct con- 
sequence of the Act. In the case of the 
beershop, it was for harbouring a de- 
serter, and the Contagious Diseases Acts 
had nothing to do with it at all. Next 
I come to the rescue of fallen women. 
Well, positively, the advocates of these 
Acts, and the majority of this Com- 
mittee, blindly following their counsel, 
believe that these acts aid the rescue of 
fallen women. There is no provision 
in the Acts to aid their rescue; and what 
we say is—and we produced abundant 
evidence before the Committee to justify 
our view—that the operation of these 
Acts has hardened the women, and made 
them more difficult to reclaim. The 
answer that was made was this—that it 
was not the Acts that hardened, but the 
length of time that the women are in 
that kind of life. We accept that, and 
then we tell you that the Acts increase 
the length of time during which women 
pursue this kind of life, and that they will 
still further increase the length of time ; 
and the figures prove our contention 
beyond the possibility of dispute. Turn- 
ing to the Police Returns, I find these 
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figures—in 1866 they had 2,613 regis- 
tered prostitutes, which number had 
diminished, in 1881, to 1,796. In spite 
of this diminution, between these periods 
—1866 and 1881—the number of prosti- 
tutes between the ages of 26 and 31 had 
increased from 267 to 429, and the num- 
ber of prostitutes over 31 years of age 
had increased from 99 to no less than 
386. Well, the majority venture to say, 
without a tittle of evidence to support 
it, that, but for those Acts, these women 
who had remained under the Acts would 
have died of disease. I say there is no 
foundation whatsoever for that state- 
ment of the majority. I challenge them 
to produce a tittle of evidence to that 
effect. I say that it is perfectly well 
known to everyone familiar with this 
subject, that in the unsubjected sta- 
tions, so far from these women dying of 
disease, they drift back, within a very 
limited number of years, into more 
normal and moral and natural relations 
of life; and what you do by this system 
is to retain them in a life which they 
would otherwise leave, because you 
make it difficult for them to leave it. 
You tend to create a pariah class of 
prostitutes, under Government super- 
vision, for the public use; and I have 
to tell this House that whatever they 
may think of the advantages, hygenic 
and otherwise, of that device, it is a 
heathen and not a Christian device. 
Well, lastly, I come to the question of 
public order and decency. There is 
no clause in these Acts giving any 
power whatsoever to enforce order or 
decency in public places in the subjected 
districts. Wherever order is improved, 
it has improved under local administra- 
tion and under other Acts; and we cited 
Glasgow as an instance of greater order 
and decency, and of a greater reduction 
of disease than in any subjected dis- 
trict, without the application or the 
powers of these Acts at all. But by the 
form of the Resolution which I and my 
Friends have deliberately chosen, we 
brush aside these afterthoughts and pre- 
tences which have imposed upon the 
majority, these ‘‘ moral influences” of 
the Acts, which were never dreamt of 
when the measures were passed. We 
say to you—‘‘ Keep what you can find 
in them which has any moral tendency, 
if there is anything that you can find ; 
but, if you are to go against our Reso- 
lution, then you will have to say before 
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the public that there is something in the 
compulsory examination of women, to 
secure that they shall be fit for the prac- 
tice of the lusts of men, which conduces 
to morality, or else you will not be jus- 
tified in upholding these Acts.” I have 
still farther to trespass upon the House. 
I greatly regret it—it has been a long 
inquiry, and, after all, the chief burden 
is upon me. I have now to address to 
the House certain arguments or general 
considerations which, in my view, and 
in the view of the minority of this Com- 
mittee, go to invalidate any conclusions 
whatever to be drawn from the Govern- 
ment statistics in this matter. We 
regard the whole of the statistics as 
scientifically bad, and I am about to 
present to you a few of these general 
considerations. Now, what should sta- 
tistics be to be sound? They should 
not consist merely of accurate figures ; 
they ought to consist of accurate figures 
grouped and displayed so as to throw 
a true light upon the subject under con- 
sideration. But what is the case here? 
In the Army medical statistics the com- 
parison is made between two groups of 
stations—stations under the Acts and 
stations outside the Acts. First of all, 
the comparison is made as if the only 
difference between the two groups of 
stations was the presence of the Acts in 
the one case and their absence in the 
other, as if that was the only difference 
and the only alternative. I say that is 
a faise way of putting these figures 
before the public. First of all, they 
compare groups of stations which are 
entirely dissimilar ; they compare a camp 
under military rule and away from the 
civil population on the one hand, and a 
barrack full of soldiers in the midst of 
the dangers and temptations of large 
cities on the other. I say that you 
cannot compare those places. In the 
camps and large garrisons you have the 
soldier under strict control. If you 
place these houses “out of bounds,” 
the soldier will not go there; and if 
you try to elevate the soldier, and keep 
him employed, you will help him to 
subdue these propensities, and save his 
health in a far better way than with the 
dirty device of this legislation. You 
cannot fairly compare a camp and a great 
city, where you have a small number of 
soldiers and an immense civil popula- 
lation? I appeal to the House as if it 
consisted of statisticians. I ask each 
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Member to consider whether right rules 
have been observed in placing before us 
the statistics of this subject? The first 
great distinction I find is that, in the 
subjected stations, there is a super- 
abundance of hospital accommodation 
for women ; in the free stations there is 
none—practically, hardly any ; and there 
has been no attempt to supply the de- 
ficiency. Here is legislation which has 
existed for 16 years, outraging the moral 
and religious convictions of large num- 
bers of people, and no Member of a Go- 
vernment has ever dreamt of saying 
that there shall be fair play between one 
group of stations and another. You 
have the hospital in the one case, and 
none in the other. What did we find at 
Glasgow, without any compulsion? As 
soon as they had the hospital with a 
superabundance of beds, so that no 
woman was ever turned away, all diffi- 
culty disappeared. The women came 
as soon as they were diseased, they 
waited until they were cured, and 
disease shrank in its dimensions there 
more than in any of the subjected dis- 
tricts, of which the Committee had evi- 
dence before them. In this kind of 
comparison, statistically speaking, you 
ought, at least, to make an allowance in 
favour of those districts where there are 
no such hospitals. The Army Medical 
Statistical Department is not responsible 
for providing hospitals in the one class 
or the other; but they are responsible 
for accurate and truthful statistics, and 
they ought to have called attention to 
the difference, and made an allowance. 
They made no such allowance. I come 
to another consideration invalidating 
these statistics. A favourite witness for 
the Acts was Surgeon Major Lawson. 
He told us that in 1868 and 1869 he 
went to Aldershot, which was under the 
Acts ; and he found in certain regiments, 
having no difference whatsoever in their 
external condition, under the same law, 
that the disease in these regiments 
varied from 23 to 142 per 1,000 men. 
That difference could not be owing to 
the Acts. The Acts were common to 
both. Both regiments were under the 
protection of the Acts. They lived within 
the same quarter of the camp. There 
was no possible way of accounting for it, 
except by a reference to the habits and 
the conduct of the men themselves. 
What I therefore say to the House and 
to the Government is this—‘‘Think a 
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little of the habits of the men;”’ do not 
say it is of no use. I hear it stated 
every day, and I have heard it for years, 
that they will have their way, and that 
it must be so in the heyday of their 
youth. That is false, and it is of use; 
the law may check or stimulate this pro- 
pensity, and it is not the business of 
Government to stimulate but to check it, 
and these figures of 142 and 23 show the 
limits within which you may operate. 
But the fact is that as long as you have 
these Acts, they divert your minds from 
the wholesome direction of promoting 
the sobriety and virtue of the soldiers, 
and they muke that policy impracticable, 
because by these very Acts you stimu- 
late their vice, and you profess to gua- 
rantee their enjoyment. Let me point 
out to the House that this policy is 
all the more unpardonable, because 
of late years you have adopted short 
service in this country; and therefore 
what you do is this—you take the youth 
of the country into your military camps ; 
you train them in the belief that it is the 
duty of law and Government to provide 
women for their sexual indulgence ; you 
hold out to them an illusory guaran- 
tee; and after a few years you send 
them back to their homes amongst the 
general population, almost all demoral- 
ized, many diseased, to teach there the 
lessons which they have learned from 
you. There is another distinction be- 
tween these two classes of stations, 
more extraordinary and more unpardon- 
able still. I had it from Sir William Muir 
—it came out of my examination of him 
—that when a regiment, or a company, 
or a troop, or a single soldier returning 
from furlough, went back to a subjected 
station, he or they were immediately 
examined, and if any man was found 
diseased, he was put into hospital. I 
asked why? and Sir William Muir said, 
lest he should spread disease amongst 
the women—lest justice should not be 
done to a great experiment. I said— 
‘‘ What is your rule when a regiment, 
a troop, or a soldier returns to a free 
station ? — are they examined then?” 
and he said ‘‘ No.” I say that that isa 
monstrous thing, and that we are not 
entitled to place any faith on the sta- 
tistics or calculutious of men who are 
incapable of seeing the statistical iniquity 
of a difference of this description. But 
if I am correct in believing that the 
House will share my views—that the 
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House will think that the statistics are 
valueless when such differences are 
allowed to pass without remark, and 
that the Army Medical Department are 
not to be trusted, who do not see fair 
play between one class of station and 
another—I think the House will be yet 
more surprised with the view of the ma- 
jority of the Committee. Their view is 
this—that the soldier returning into a 
subjected district, examined and found 
to be diseased, would be debited against 
that district; and therefore they say, on 
the whole, it is unfair to the subjected 
districts. And the majority of this Com- 
mittee absolutely did not see this—that 
when you are asserting as the very prin- 
ciple of the measure that you need com- 
pulsory examination in order to prevent 
disease, it must be unfair to the dis- 
tricts where there is no compulsion not 
to examine the soldiers, but to examine 
them in those districts where you have 
the compulsory system. I said that the 
majority recommended the extension of 
the Acts. In this respect their Report 
is very extraordinary. Its concluding 
words are these— 
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“The hygienic and other benefits conferred 
by the Acts in their present narrow application 
appear to your Committee to warrant the belief 
that if extended to the United Kingdom gene- 
rally they would become still more effective 
for the diminution of venereal disease, and for 
other beneficial purposes.”’ 


And then they add— 

“That if practical results were alone to be 
considered the Acts might be extended with 
excellent effect.” 

And then the Chairman’s draft went on 
to say that— 

‘*Having regard to the character rather than 
tothe extent of opinion hostile to the Acts they 
cannot ‘at present’ recommend their exten- 
6100. 

The reason which the majority assigned 
for not recommending their extension 
was that— 

‘*The public opinion of a part of the com- 
munity is unprepared for such a step.” 

Now this, I say, was a practical recom- 
mendation of the extension of the system 
to the country at large. It is true that 
the words ‘at present”? were subse- 
quently omitted without discussion. But 
the tactical omission of those words did 
not, in the least degree, alter the charac- 
ter of the Report of the majority; and 
it was, practically, a recommendation to 
extend the Acts to the country, ‘‘if you 
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dare and when you dare.’”’ It is the old 
policy. Public opinion is to be prepared 
by degrees for what we call the de- 
moralization of the public mind. Iven- 
ture to tell the majority that such policy 
will fail; and I say that, even hygieni- 
cally speaking, the system stands con- 
demned by the result of the public 
inquiries that have been held concerning 
it. In 1864 the Legislature devised a 
system of the compulsory examination 
of women suspected of being diseased. 
In 1866 the Legislature came to the 
conclusion that this Act was ineffective, 
and superseded it by the present system 
of the compulsory periodical examination 
of all known prostitutes. In 1871 the 
Royal Commission came to the conclu- 
sion that the system of 1866, although 
theoretically the most effectual, was 
practically impossible, because it could 
not be universally applied; and they 
recommended that it be discontinued, 
and that the main provisions of the Act 
of 1864 should be re-enacted. And now, 
in 1882, the majority of this Committee 
find and say that the principles of the 
objections to the examinations of the 
Act of 1866 apply equally to those of 
1864, and that a return to the measure 
of 1864 would deprive the system of its 
chief value. Both these systems, there- 
fore, are condemned. The one of 1864 
is condemned by the majority of this 
Committee; the one of 1866 is con- 
demned by the Royal Commission. We, 
Sir, in these respects agree with both 
these authorities, and we say these Acts 
must be repealed and abandoned, and 
you must look elsewhere than to com- 
pulsion, which means Government sanc- 
tion and Government stimulus and in- 
ducement to vice, for the hygienic con- 
sequences and benefits which you desire. 
Now, I have trespassed for a long time 
upon your attention ; but I have practi- 
cally done, and I have only two or three 
more words to say. Sir, I have been 
obliged to speak largely and mainly of | 
hygiene ; but I revolt against the task. 
I have had the weight of this question 
upon me now for some 10 years past. 

loathe its details; I have had to steep 
myself in the knowledge of them to the 
lips. What I have done I have done 
for conviction and for duty’s sake, and 
never will I abandon a duty which I 
have once undertaken to fulfil, nor will 
I cease until I have proved the hygienic 
failure and imposture of these Acts; but 
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no man knows, or ever can or will know, 
what to me has been the suffering, the 
burden, and the cost. During the last 
few years, in consequence of this pro- 
longed inquiry, the agitation against 
these Acts has been suspended. Some 
thought it had died out. They little 
know how to judge the situation. It 
has been revived by the Majority Re- 
port, and it will never flag again; it 
will, on the contrary, grow without 
ceasing until these demoralizing laws 
are torn from the Statute Book for ever. 
The religious world is beginning to be 
deeply moved upon this subject. And 
what they demand at this moment is 
this—that the Legislature shall address 
itself to it, but on higher than mere 
medical or hygienic grounds. I agree 
with them; but it is not for me to aban- 
don the task which I have undertaken, 
and which I will never give up, of ex- 
posing the hygienic imposture of these 
immoral Acts. I agree with them ; but 
I must make this reserve—that I cannot 
admit, and I have never admitted, the 
possibility of any lasting dissonance be- 
tween the moral and hygienic law. The 
law of morals and the law of physical 
health are but parts of one harmonious 
whole—that great, that supreme provi- 
dential law under which we hold our 
human lives; and it is my profound and 
absolute conviction that that which pro- 
motes morality, and that alone, can be 
relied on to promote the health of 
nations and of generations yet unborn. 
I appeal, Sir, to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to take these higher considerations 
into immediate account. I tell them, 
and I tell this House, that I can speak 
with authority, for no man is so steeped 
in the knowledge of this subject as I 
am. I tell them that these laws are 
condemned. It has been well said of 
late that— 


“ There is no instance in the history of this 
country of an Act of Parliament which has 
been opposed from the moment that any per- 
sons outside the official circle became aware of 
its having been passed; which its own sup- 
porters admit could not have been passed if the 
public had known that it had been going on; 
which has been watched and exposed in its 
operations as evil, and wholly evil; whose re- 
peal has been agitated for without ceasing for 
a day through its whole existence; and which 
ee has become permanently the law of the 
and.” 


This legislation is opposed to the deepest 
convictions of a large proportion of the 
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most earnest and the most active sup- 
porters of the present Government. We 
are bound to be true, and we shall be 
true, to what we hold to be the Higher 
Law; and we ask the Government to 
remove this stumbling-block from our 
path. Weask them, in the interest of 
other questions, to promote our unity 
and to satisfy our consciences. For my- 
self, I have to say that no personal, no 
Party political considerations, compared 
with this Higher Law, can ever rank 
as high. I beg to move the Resolution 
which stands in my name. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words, 
“this House disapproves of the compulsory exa- 
mination of women under the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts,”—( Mr. Stansfeld,) 

— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tot JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorn—E Moxcan): Mr. 
Speaker, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Stansfeld), in his eloquent and impas- 
sioned speech, has made an appeal—I 
may almost say, has addressed a threat 
—to Her Majesty’s Government; and 
he has also brought some very grave 
charges against what he called ‘ the 
Majority Report” of the Select Com- 
mittee of this House to which this ques- 
tion was referred. That majority, by the 
way, was in the proportion of 10 to 6; 
and, what is more, it included every 
acting Member — because my hon. 
Friend the Member for the Montgomery 
Boroughs (Mr. Hanbury- Tracy) was 
incapacitated by illness—who was not 
already enrolled as a Vice President or 
an active member of some Association 
for the total repeal of these Acts, and 
who, therefore, did not come to this in- 
quiry bound hand and foot to a particu- 
lar view and a particular course of 
action. On referring to the Report 
itself, too, I find that its discussion oc- 
cupied a whole day, and that there were 
no less than 14 divisions on substantial 
Amendments. Therefore, I think that 
it is hardly fair to say that the discus- 
sion of the Report was slurred over in a 
short time. 

Now, I ought to say that I have no 
authority to speak for Her Majesty’s 
Government; it is right that I should 
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put that statement in the front of my 
speech. At the same time, I hope that, 
as an individual Member of the Com- 
mittee, who probably has been the sub- 
ject of more abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion than falls to the lot of most men, I 
may be allowed to state, as temperately 
as I can, why I am unable to concur in 
the conclusions of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He has put the case, of course, as 
strongly as possible, and he has quoted, 
from the Evidence taken before the 
Committee, facts and figures to support 
his view. But the worst of it is that 
the Evidence taken before the Committee 
is so voluminous, extending to about 
1,500 pages, and occupying in time 
nearly four years, and so conflicting, that 
I really think, judiciously handled, it 
might be made to prove almost any- 
thing. That was one of the great diffi- 
culties the Committee had to contend 
with ; they had to disentangle the case 
from the enormous mass of irrelevant 
and untrustworthy evidence, if evidence 
it could be called, by which they were 
overwhelmed ; they had to separate facts 
from assumptions, and to weigh the evi- 
dence of each particular witness, and 
ascertain on which side the truth lay. I 
do riot claim that, in all respects, they 
succeeded in doing this—the House will 
determine as to that; but I do say that the 
Report drawn up by my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy)—than whom no Com- 
mittee ever had a more able, pains- 
taking, or impartial Chairman—was an 
honest attempt to grapple with the ques- 
tion. Now, I have always given to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax credit for the singleness and 
sincerity of his views on this subject. I 
know that he has made great personal 
sacrifices in connection with it, and I 
respect hiin for it. I only wish the right 
hon. Gentleman, and those who act with 
him, could bring themselves to believe 
that it is just possible that men who 
have been most reluctantly compelled to 
differ from them may be actuated by 
motives as pure, as honest, and as con- 
scientious as their own. 

Having said so much, I come to the 
Resolution of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and I must express my regret that, on 
this occasion, he should have departed 
from the precedent of former years, and, 
instead of boldly moving the repeal of 
the Acts altogether, should have selected 
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for his attack the most vulnerable, but, 
at the same time, one of the most vital 
points connected with their administra- 
tion. I am sure that all the Members 
of the Committee would have been only 
too happy if they could have reported 
against compulsory examination; but 
we felt that it was an essential fea- 
ture of the system; we felt that, if 
you got rid of compulsory examina- 
tion, you might as well let the Acts 
go altogether. To prove this, I must 
go shortly into the history of these 
Acts. In 1864, in consequence of the 
terrible havoc wrought by these diseases 
among our soldiers and sailors at cer- 
tain ports and stations, the Contagious 
Diseases Act, 1864, was passed; and it 
really disposes of a great deal of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s argument to say 
that the particular stations included in 
it and the subsequent Acts were selected 
on account of the great prevalence of 
the diseases at those stations. Now, 
the Act of 1864 did not in terms au- 
thorize periodical compulsory examina- 
tion; but it enabled a magistrate, on the 
sworn information of a medical man, or 
police constable, stating that he had good 
cause to believe that a prostitute was 
diseased, to order her examination and 
detention (if she proved to be so) in a 
hospital. It also made provision for the 
voluntary examination of women, and 
their detention in hospitals if they were 
found to be diseased. The Act of 1864, 
however, having proved, in practice, 
very inefficacious, was repealed by the 
Act of 1866, which provided for three 
things — registration of prostitutes at 
the subjected stations ; compulsory peri- 
odical examinations; and the detention 
of diseased women in State-supported 
Lock Hospitals. 

But the Act of 1866 contained a 
clause to which I wish to call the at- 
tention of the House, because the Com- 
mittee considered—and I think they 
were supported by the evidence—that 
this section constituted an essential dif- 
ference between the English and Con- 
tinental systems, which are sometimes 
said to be identical. It provided, by 
Section 12, that no hospital should be 
certified under the Act, unless at the 
time of the granting of a certificate 
adequate provision was made for the 
moral and religious instruction of the 
women detained therein under the 
Act; and if, at any subsequent time, 
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it appeared that, in any such hospital, 
adequate provision for that purpose was 
not made, the certificate was to be with- 
drawn. 

Now, notwithstanding what the right 
hon. Gentleman has said, the Act of 
1866 was followed by a most remark- 
able diminution of disease in the sub- 
jected districts. And here I wish to 
call the attention of the House to an 
important Memorial drawn up two years 
after the passing of that Act, addressed 
to the Duke of Marlborough, then Pre- 
sident of the Council, by the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, the 
President of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, and some other leading physicians 
and surgeons in London. The Memorial 
stated, first, that the operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Act of 1866 had 
been very effectual at those garrison 
towns where it had been applied, not 
only in diminishing the extent, but also 
in much alleviating the severity of the 
diseases against which the Act was 
directed; and, secondly, that from the 
evidence of the clergy, medical officers, 
and police acquainted with the operation 
of the Act in these districts, it was clear 
that the condition of the unfortunate 
women who were subjected to these 
restrictive and sanitary measures had 
been favourably influenced, and that a 
comparatively large proportion of them 
had been reclaimed. The Memorial also 
stated that sufferers by these diseases 
formed a large proportion of the sick 
population ; and that, infected by con- 
tagion or by inheritance, a considerable 
number of innocent adults and children 
suffered as much asthe guilty. Pausing 
here for a moment, I would remark that 
it is always assumed by the opponents of 
the Acts that these diseases only prey 
upon the guilty parties; but we all know 
that this is essentially a case in which 
the sins of the fathers are visited on the 
children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. Well, this Memorial, which prayed 
that the Acts might be extended to the 
civil population, is signed by Sir James 
Alderson, President of the Royal College 
of Physicians; Sir John Hilton, Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Surgeons ; 
Sir George Burrows, President of the 
General Council of Medical Education ; 
Sir Thomas Watson, late President of 
the Royal College of Physicians; Sir 
Henry Holland, President of the Royal 
Institution; Sir William Jenner, Sir 
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William Ferguson, Sir James Paget, 
and other eminent physicians and sur- 
geons. And to this Memorial was ap- 
pended this still more remarkable 
rider— 

‘* We heartily approve of the objects proposed 
in the letter to His Grace the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and trust the Government will give 
them its early consideration.” 

The first name attached to that rider is 
a name which, I am sure, will always 
be mentioned with respect in this 
House—that of Dr. Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, then the Dean of Westminster. 
Then follow the signatures of Dr. Thomp- 
son, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge; Dr. Leighton, 
Warden of All Souls’ College, and Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford ; 
Dr. Godfrey B. Lee, Warden of Win- 
chester College; Dr. William Selwyn, 
Canon of Ely Cathedral, and Lady 
Margaret’s Professor of Divinity, Cam- 
bridge ; the Rev. William Rogers, Rec- 
tor of Bishopsgate ; the Rectors of Chat- 
ham and Dover, both subjected places, 
and several others. Well, as a matter 
of fact, the Act of 1866 was partially 
extended by the Act of 1869. Now, 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks of 
these Acts as having been passed sur- 
reptitiously, without the knowledge of 
the public; but I must remind him that 
he was himself one of the most distin- 
guished and prominent Members of the 
very Government which passed the Act 
of 1869 ; and not only that, but for four 
years afterwards, he remained a Mem- 
ber of the Government charged with the 
administrative carrying out of the Acts, 
although he was all the time engaging 
in a sort of violent propaganda against 
them. Indeed, the Acts seem to have 
worked very smoothly until 1870; but 
about that time a perfect storm of agi- 
tation arose, chiefly fanned by ladies, 
who considered that they were an 
outrage on their sex. The result 
was the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, which consisted (amongst others) 
of my right hon. Friend the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council (Mr. Mundella), 
whom we are all glad to see again in 
the House; my hon. Friend the Member 
for East Worcestershire (Mr. Hastings), 
whose inierest in these social questions 
is so well known ; my hon. Friend the 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) ; 
my hon. Friend the Member for Gates. 
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head (Mr. W. H. James); and many other 
distinguished persons. That Commission, 
no doubt, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has stated, recommended that the com- 
pulsory periodical examination should be 
discontinued ; but it also recommended 
that every common prostitute found to 
be diseased, after an examination by a 
medical officer, upon a voluntary sub- 
mission, or upon a magistrate’s order, 
should be detained in a certified hospital 
until discharged by a magistrate’s order, 
or by the authorities of such hospital, 
provided that such detention should in 
no case exceed three months (Report 
of Royal Commission, p. 19). In other 
words, they recommended a return to 
the system of 1864, which had been 
tried and had failed, and which would 
admittedly not satisfy the right hon. 
Gentleman or his followers, who demand 
the total repeal of the Acts. 

But, as a matter of fact, though this 
Report was signed pro formd by 23 
Members, no less than 16 of those 
Members, on various grounds, dissented 
from it (Zbid., p. 21, e¢ seg.), so that 
the Report was really the Report of 
seven Members only. And I am not 
aware that any serious attcmpt was made 
to carry out their recommendations, ex- 
cept by a Bill introduced in 1872 by Mr. 
Secretary Bruce, now Lord Aberdare, 
which never reached a second reading. 
But Bills were brought in, year after 
year, by my hon. Friend the Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. W. Fowler) and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax, and, I think, by Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, now Lord Derwent, not to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, but for the total re- 
peal of the Acts. At last, in 1879, in de- 
ference to the earnest appeal of the latter 
Gentleman, a Select Committee was ap- 
pointed to consider the whole question ; 
and I think that, at the time, it was 
stated to be the intention of all parties 
that the Committee should beathoroughly 
impartial and representative body. 

Now, I have been a Member of about 
as many Select Committees, for the length 
of time I have sat in the House, as any 
hon. Member; and I must say, from a 
large experience, that I do not think 
there ever was a Select Committee 
which worked so hard or took so much 
Pat to get to the bottom of a question. 

must add, too, that the evidence 
called by the right hon. Gentleman 
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added greatly to its labours. For in- 
stance, I find that, in 1881, the ques- 
tions put by him and the answers to 
those questions occupied exactly half the 
space taken up by all the other 16 Mem- 
bers put together. Nor can it be said 
that the opponents of the Acts were 
unfairly represented on that Commit- 
tee, for no less than six Vice Presidents 
or active members of the numerous 
Associations for the Repeal of the 
Acts were Members of it; and it is a 
remarkable fact, too, that, as I have 
already stated, those six Members 
were the only Members who signed 
what is called the ‘‘ Minority Report.” 
Of course, I do not object to any 
hon. Gentleman enrolling himself a 
member of one of these Associations if 
he pleases; but I do say that men so 
pledged beforehand can hardly be said 
to have entered on any investigation with 
a free and open mind. As to myself, I 
was not originally a Member of the Com- 
mittee. I joined it in July, 1880, in an 
evil day for myself; and I must say that 
a more distasteful task was neverimposed 
on any human being. Not only is the 
subject not an agreeable one, but it is 
not a pleasant thing to be threatened 
with the undying hostility of all the 
good women in England, simply because 
you try to find out whether a particular 
witness is speaking the truth. How- 
ever, much as I disliked the duty I had 
undertaken, having once undertaken it 
I did what I suppose every other Mem- 
ber of the House would have done—I 
did my best to discharge it ; and from the 
day I was appointed to the day of the 
Report, although the deliberations of 
the Committee lasted for two years, and 
we sat sometimes three days a-week, I 
was never absent from the Committee 
for one single day. I take no credit for 
that; I simply mention it as a proof 
that, if I have gone wrong in this mat- 
ter, it has not been from any desire to 
shirk the inquiry. In fact, my mind on 
this subject was like a piece of white 
paper when I joined the Committee. 
I then thought, indeed, and I still think, 
that the burden lay on those who seek 
the repeal of the Acts to show that in 
the localities in which they are in ope- 
ration they are regarded as doing more 
harm than good. I do not want to 
know how they are regarded in Hali- 
fax and in Glasgow; I want to know 
what is thought of them in Devonport 
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and Portsmouth and Chatham? We 
were directed to inquire as to the ‘‘ ope- 
ration, administration, and effect ’’ of 
the Acts. The proper thing, then, as it 
seemed to me, was to go down to the 
subjected districts and see how they were 
administered there, and what people 
there thought of that administration. I 
may mention also, in passing, that I was 
very disagreeably impressed by the revolt- 
ing letters and pamphlets addressed not 
only to ourselves, but to our wives and 
daughters, by some of the opponents of 
the Acts ; and I do wish that some steps 
could be taken to put an end to what is 
really becoming an intolerable nuisance. 

Well, I was saying that I was anxious 
to find what opinion people who lived 
in the subjected stations had formed of 
the Acts. But, to my great surprise, 
not half the right hon. Gentleman’s 
witnesses had ever set foot in these dis- 
tricts. They spoke merely from hear- 
say—not of what they knew for 
themselves, but of what they had 
heard from others. No doubt, some 
of these witnesses had visited those dis- 
stricts six, seven, eight, or nine years 
ago; but comparatively few could 
give any personal testimony as to the 
actual working of the Acts at the pre- 
sent time. Thus, out of 33 witnesses 
called to discredit the Acts, only 12 
actually resided, or had resided within 
recent times, within the limits of the 
subjected districts. One of these 12, a 
Mr. Lark, though he had lived in Ports- 
mouth several months, declined to speak 
from his own personal knowledge (Ev. 
1882, No. 5235). Then, again, three, 
if not four, of the remaining witnesses, 
when pressed in cross-examination, de- 
clared themselves strongly in favour of 
the Acts. Mr. Brutton, the Superinten- 
dent of the Devon County Police, who 
was called by the right hon. Gentleman, 
says (Ev. 1882, No. 769, e¢ seg.)— 


“My opinion with regard to a garrison town 
is, that these Acts are very good for checking 
the spread of venereal diseases, and that they 
also act as a deterrent to prostitution.’ 


He was then asked— 


“So far as your own personal opinion is con- 
cerned, you would be in favour of continuing the 
Acts, as I understand ?” 


And his answer was—‘“‘ Certainly.’’ Mr. 
Qosser, from Portsmouth, called by the 
right hon. Gentleman, was asked (/did., 
No. 1044, e¢ seg.)— 
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“Did I understand you aright, to say that 
‘to that extent’—that is, the extent of exer- 
cising a deterrent influence—you think the Acts 
have had a beneficial operation P—Certainly. 
Might I go farther, and ask you, whether, in 
your opinion, it is desirable that the Acts should 
be repealed as far as Portsmouth is concerned ? 
—I think not.” 


And these are the gentlemen called to - 
discredit the Acts! Like Balaam, they 
were called to curse the Acts, and they 
blessed them altogether! There were, 
indeed, seven witnesses, resident in the 
subjected places, who did speak very 
strongly against the Acts. I do not 
wish to say anything against these 
gentlemen individually, except that 
they were all men of one type, and 
of one school of thought, what we 
should call in a Court of Law advo- 
cate witnesses. There was a City mis- 
sionary, a Town missionary, a Midnight 
missionary, a Scripture reader, a Wes- 
leyan Army chaplain, a clergyman from 
Woolwich, and a Mr. Wheeler, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who seems to 
have made it his profession to go about 
and collect evidence against the Acts for 
the last eight or ten years (lbid., No. 
1546). 

But now observe the witnesses who 
were called on behalf of the Acts. I put 
aside the whole of what are called the 
‘official witnesses,’”’ and I want to cal] the 
attention of the House to the kind of men 
who, being familiar for many years with 
the localities, asserted, as their belief, 
that the Acts had done an incalculable 
amount of good there. There was Mr. 
Luscombe, the senior magistrate of Ply- 
mouth; the Rev. Prebendary Wilkin- 
son, Vicar of Plymouth; the Rev. Mr. 
Grant, Vicar of Portsmouth; the Rev. 
Mr. Tuffield, minister of a very large 
Congregational church in Woolwich; a 
man well known to many of my Noncon- 
formist Friends ; Mr. Stigant, the Chair- 
man of the Local Board of Chatham ; 
three Roman Catholic priests from Cork; 
Mr. Baxendale, the manager of the Re- 
fuge for Fallen Women at Greenwich ; 
professional men, tradesmen, and repre- 
sentative men, in fact, of almost every 
type and class, all speaking from their 
own personal knowledge. All these men 
joined in bearing testimony to the great 
good that had been done by the Acts. I 
may add that they all, to a man, agreed 
that if you gave up the compulsory exa- 
mination, you might as well give up the 
Acts altogether; because, without it, 
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into the hospitals. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Committee were, as a 
matter of fact, called upon to choose 
between the compulsory examination and 
the giving up of the whole system ; and 
they reported as follows :— 


“Your Committee are of opinion that, if 
abandoned women could be induced by any 
method to submit themselves to medical super- 
vision and care, it would be unjust and unwise 
to continue the system of compulsory periodical 
examination. But while the medical witnesses, 
who support the Acts and understand their 
administration, assert that the process is neces- 
sary, the opponents, when asked to suggest any 
other means by which prostitutes in subjected 
districts could be induced to submit themselves 
with regularity and promptness to the super- 
vision and treatment necessary for their health, 
have failed to do so. If any such means could 
be devised and brought into operation, your 
Committee would not hesitate to recommend the 
abolition of compulsory periodical examination. 
No such means being shown to exist, they 
recommend its maintenance. The Royal Com- 
mission of 1870 recommended the abolition of 
periodical examinations, and the resumption of 
the main provisions of the Act of 1864. This 
Statute, while not insisting on periodical exa- 
mination, subjected to compulsory examination 
prostitutes reasonably suspected of being infected 
with venereal disease. 1t appears to your Com- 
mittee that the principles of the objections taken 
to the examination, under the Act of 1366, apply 
equally to the Act of 1864, and that while the 
course recommended by the Royal Commission 
would deprive the system of its chief means of 
detecting disease and preventing its diffusion, it 
would not satisfy the opponents of the system. 
It would be rejected as a half-measure, and 
would lead to renewed agitation. Your Com- 
mittee, for these reasons, cannot assent to the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission of 
1870, that the main principles of the Act of 1864 
should be substituted for the periodical examina- 
tions required by the Act of 1866.’’—(Report of 
Select Committee, p. xxix.) 


But the Committee do not stop here. 
They go further, and— 


“ Recommend the institution, in some of the 
unsubjected districts, of female Lock Hospitals, 
supported by State aid and by such charitable 
contributions as may be obtained, to which en- 
trance shall be voluntary. Unsubjected stations, 
in which venereal diseases are at present most 
prevalent among soldiers and sailors, should be 
selected for this purpose. ‘I'he adoption of this 
course would afford an opportunity for testing 
the value of the opinion, so freely expressed by 
the opponents of the Acts, that an adequate 
system of voluntary treatment would be effica- 
cious from a hygienic point of view.”—(Zbid., 
p. xxx.) 


That is, they offered to try the scheme 
of the right hon. Gentleman side by side 
with the existing system; and, if it suc- 
ceeded, we should be only too happy to 
give up compulsory examination. 
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But now I come to the further and 
wider guestion—namely, whether the 
Acts in themselves are worth maintain- 
ing. This matter has been treated, both 
by the right hon. Gentleman and by the 
Committee, as a hygienic, and also as 
a moral question, and I will adopt the 
same method. As to the former point, 
it has always seemed to me exceedingly 
difficult to understand that any measure 
which had for its express object the de- 
tection of disease, and the seclusion, while 
in a state of disease, of persons who were 
admittedly instrumental in disseminat- 
ing it, could possibly have any other 
effect than that of diminishing the dis- 
ease itself. It would, in my judgment, 
require exceedingly strong evidence to 
make out a case of that kind. But, 
though I am about to speak of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s theory with regard to 
this disease, I must say that I find it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to follow the thread 
of his argument. As I understand it, 
his contention is something of this 
kind—he says that syphilis is divided 
into two kinds, the false and the true. 
The false, he says, is not followed by 
constitutional symptoms; whereas true 
syphilis always is. But this whole 
theory, called the dual theory, is most 
emphatically contested by some of the 
leading medical authorities on the sub- 
ject; and I am bound to say that to my 
mind, and in the opinion of the majority 
of the Committee, the balance of evi- 
dence was against the dual theory. 
Then, founding himself on that dual 
theory, the right hon. Gentleman says in 
etfect—‘‘ You have, no doubt, shown a 
decrease in the false or non-constitu- 
tional symptoms ; but you have shown an 
increase in the constitutional form of dis- 
ease, commonly called secondary syphi- 
lis.’ Why one particularform of disease 
should be increased by these Acts, and 
another decreased, I never have been 
able to understand. Two things, how- 
ever, are certain—first, that secondary 
symptoms are always preceded by pri- 
mary symptoms, and in an unvarying 
ratio; and, secondly, that secondary 
symptoms can not, from the very nature 
of the thing, be a true test of the ex- 
tent of the disease in a particular dis- 
trict, for the simple reason that they 
often only develop themselves three, 
six, or even twelve months after the 
germ of the disease was contracted ; 
and as troops are constantly moving 
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about, secondary syphilis, contracted in 
an unsubjected district, is very often 
charged to a subjected district, and vice 
versd. It follows from this that the 
only kind of syphilis from which you can 
draw any safe inference is the primary. 

Now, as to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
figures. Quoting from the official Re- 
turns, he gives the admissions to hos- 
pital for primary syphilis per 1,000 
of average strength in the two groups of 
stations—namely, protected and unpro- 
tected stations—for every year from 
1860 to 1878 (Proceedings of Committee, 
Minority Report, p. Ixii.). Taking 1860, 
the ratio per 1,00U in the subjected dis- 
tricts was 146 ; in the unsubjected dis- 
tricts, 132. In 1861, the ratios respec- 
tively were 142 and 122. It will beseen 
from this that, at that time, the ratios of 
disease were higher in the protected than 
in the unprotected districts — in fact, 
as I have already said, the districts after- 
wards protected werechosen by the Legis- 
lature on account of the greater preva- 
lence of disease at those stations. In 
1864, the numbers are respectively 102 
per 1,000 and 101 per 1,000. In 1865, 
you find the ratios in the subjected dis- 
tricts 95, and in the unsubjected dis- 
tricts 99. In 1866, the numbers are 87 
and 84. In 1867, they are 91 and 
101; in 1868, 83 and 95; in 1869, 66 
and 106; in 1870, 55 and 98. And so 
it goes on—a steady decrease of the 
proportions taking place from year to 
year, until in 1878 the ratio, in the sub- 
jected districts, which was 146 in 1860, 
is only 40, whereas in the stations 
never under the Acts the ratio has 
only fallen from 132 to 88; in fact, the 
ratios at the unprotected stations are 
more than double what they are at the 
protected stations. If the House will 
refer to p. 446 of the Evidence taken by 
the Committee in 1881, they will find a 
diagram, drawu up by Inspector General 
Lawson, that shows at a glance the ex- 
tent of the reduction effected in each 
year in the protected as compared with 
the other districts. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Chairman of the Committee 
(Mr. O’Shaugbnessy) worked the sum 
out very carefully, and arrived at 
the conclusion that, practically, these 
Acts saved daily one man in every 
three to the Army ; that, whereas, if you 
repealed the Acts, there would be three 
men daily in hospital in the subjected 
districts, at present there were only two. 
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Putting it another way, he said the 
normal number of men who ought to be 
constantly in hospital for these diseases 
is 16 per 1,000; from that you must de- 
duct 5°38, or just one-third, as the daily 
saving in efficiency effected by the Acts 
(Report of Select Committee, p. xvi.). 
But then the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) says that, putting 
the difference at not quite 54 men per 
1,000, and calculating the men in the 
protected districts at 50,000, you get a 
saving of only 269 men; and that, he 
says, is a very small result for the 
cost (£30,000) of working the Acts 
(Dr. Cameron’s Amendment, p. xciii. 
of Proceedings of Committee). But I 
venture to point out to my hon. Friend 
that there are several fallacies in this 
argument. The first fallacy is this—a 
man who once goes into hospital for 
a venereal disease is (as he well knows) 
not the same man again for a long time 
—sometimes not for the whole of his 
life. It is not merely that he may have 
been the victim of constitutional dis- 
ease, but that he has been subjected to 
a treatment which itself impairs his 
constitution. I have consulted several 
officers on this point, and they say— 
‘Tt takes a man months, or even years, to 
eradicate the disease and the treatment from 
his system, and during all that time he is a very 
much worse man for our purposes.” 
Therefore, you must add this important 
immunity to the saving already indicated, 
which I need hardly say would give a 
very much larger gain due tq the opera- 
tion of the Acts. ‘ben, there is another 
fallacy. The cost charged to the Army 
of working the Contagious Diseases 
Acts is not £30,000, but under £17,000 
per annum. £30,000 includes the sum 
charged in the Navy Estimates; and, of 
course, if you charge the Acts with the 
cost of working the system for the bene- 
fit of the Navy, you ought also to credit 
the Acts with the saving which they 
bring to the Navy—a point into which 
the Committee did not inquire, but which 
the last Annual Report as to the health 
of the Navy will show to be consider- 
able (See p. xvii.). Then, to that saving 
must be added the benefits accruing to 
the Civil population, including many 
innocent women and children, a matter 
too often forgotten in this controversy, 
but upon which some very important 
evidence was received by the Commit- 
tee, Moreover, as the House is aware, 
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in 1878 there was a disturbing element, 
to which the right hon. Gentleman has 
referred, in the shape of Lord Card- 
well’s Order, which was in operation 
from 1873 to 1878. Under that Order a 
soldier could be put under stoppages of 
pay if he suffered from venereal disease, 
and that led to much concealment and a 
large apparent decrease of the malady. 
In 1879, that Order was cancelled, so that 
the figures of 1880 and 1881 are really 
more valuable as affording evidence of 
the extent of disease, and they show an 
alarming increase of the disease, at least 
in the free districts. From the Army 
Medical Report of 1880 (p. 14), I find that 
the group of 14 stations under the Acts 
shows an increase of 27 per 1,000 men 
on the corresponding rate of the preced- 
ing year; while the contrasted group of 
14 selected stations not under the Acts 
shows an increase of 59 per 1,000 men. 
I have got the figures here, and they are 
perfectly appalling. At Aldershot (a 
protected station) the admissions to hos- 
pital for primary syphilis in 1880 were 
74 per 1,000; Heaven knows a suffi- 
ciently large number. But now let me 
refer to the admissions in the unpro- 
tected districts. I find that in that 
year in London actually 225 men per 
1,000 were admitted to hospital for pri- 
mary syphilis alone. In Manchester the 
number was 232 per 1,000. In Dublin 
(where there is a State-supported Lock 
Hospital open to voluntary patients) it 
was 216. In Belfast it was 273 per 
1,000. I say that these figures are ab- 
solutely appalling, and they prove that 
this disease, so far from decreasing, is 
spreading, and growing at a fearful 
rate. 

Then, here is a Return which reached 
hon. Members yesterday morning. It is 
for the year 1881. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) did not refer to it; I will do 
so. The group of 14 stations under the 
Acts showed the same ratio as in the 
previous year; but the selected stations 
not under the Acts showed an increase 
of 14 per 1,000 (See p. 2). In 1881, 
in London, 219 men per 1,000 were ad- 
mitted to hospital for primary syphilis 
alone ; in Sheffield, 279; in Manchester, 
228; in Dublin (with its State-supported 
voluntary Lock Hospital), 259 per 1,000. 
I have worked out the figures care- 
fully on the same principle, as the 
corresponding figures are worked out 
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in the Report for the preceding years; 
and I find that the daily loss to the Ser- 
vice, calculated on that principle from 
men constantly in hospital, would be 
6°53 men per 1,000 in 1880, and 7-99 
per 1,000 in 1881. In other words, the 
daily saving to the Service becomes not, 
as before, one man in three, but nearly 
one man in two. Taking 50,000 men 
as the strength of the garrisons of the 
protected districts, you would, if these 
Acts were repealed, practically strike 
400 men constantly in hospital off the 
ranks of the Army. What will be said 
to that? Repeal the Acts, and on any 
given day 400 more men would be de- 
tained in hospital, and thus struck off 
the strength of our ‘‘ dangerously small 
Army” (as Lord Wolseley has called 
it), to say nothing of the great addi- 
tional loss arising from treatment in 
hospital and constitutional injury. In 
the Evidence (App., p. 471) there is a 
letter from Lieutenant-Colonel Tucker, 
commanding the 80th Regiment, dated 
April, 1881, which contains this pas- 
sage— 
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“ Since the arrival of my regiment in Dublin, 
there have been the enormous number of 166 
admissions to hospital of men suffering from 
primary syphilis, and the admissions from 
gonorrhoea amount to 118, making a total of 
284; thus, during a period of 10 months, con- 
siderably over 43 per cent of the unmarried 
portion of my regiment have been incapacitated 
from duty. I submit, for the sake of economy, 
if not for the benefit of the soldiers, some steps 
should be taken to wipe out this easily preven- 
tible but terrible scourge.”’ 


Mr. Macnamara, surgeon to the Dub- 
lin State- supported voluntary Lock 
Hospital, was called, and I read the 
contents of this letter to him, and said 
(Evidence, 1481, No. 6450) — “ Are 
you surprised to hear that?” He 
replied—‘‘I am not the least surprised 
to hear it. The same thing applies to 
every other regiment in the garrison. 
Is that borne out by your medical ex- 
perience ?—Yes.”’ And recollect that 
in Dublin the system of State-supported 
Lock Hospitals, the admission to which 
is voluntary, has been tried under the 
most favourable circumstances, with 
what result we here see. 

So much for the hygienic aspect of the 
question. It is, perhaps, a question for 
medical experts, and there are several 
Members who have a professional know- 
ledge of the subject, and I hope they will 
be able to give us their views upon it. All 
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Ican say is this—let anyone who wishes that view, for I find that in a speech 
to obtain the opinion of a medical man | which he made on the 25th of October, 
ask his own doctor as to the value of | 1881, and which is reported in The Shield 


these Acts. He will, if he knows any- 
thing of the subjected districts, tell you 
(as a great medical authority told me) 


that generations yet unborn will rue | 


their repeal. I happened to speak to 
one of the most experienced members of 
the Medical Profession in London—a 
gentleman who is well known to many 
Members of this House—on the subject, 
and he stopped me and said—‘ If I 
were to put you in a cupboard in my 
consulting room, and you could see the 
mothers who bring me their children 
rotten with disease—I know perfectly 
well what is the matter with their chil- 
dren, but I dare not tell them—you would 
be amazed that anyone could be found 
who would wish to interfere in any way 
with the operation of Acts which have, 
at all events, done something to check 
this terrible disease.” 

But I am surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have laboured this 
part of his case as he has done, for, as 
I understand the arguments of some of 
the opponents of the Acts, the very last 
thing they would desire to see is the 
stamping out of venereal disease. They 
regard it as a scourge sent by God to 
deter men from sin—they affirm that if 
you could eradicate this disease from the 
world men would be more prone to sin, 
as there would then be less to deter them 
from it. At any rate, Dr. Osborn and 
Mr. Gillett were asked the question by 
me, and they said that the more effica- 
cious the Acts were in a sanitary point 
of view, the more objectionable they 
would be in a moral point of view. [ Mr. 
SransFELD dissented.] Here is the 
evidence of Dr. Osborn (No. 4,867 of 
the Evidence of 1882)— 

“T take it that your view would be that the 
more efficacious they (the Acts) were in a sani- 
tary point of view, the more objectionable they 
would be in a moral point of view, and that that 
is for the reason that they would give rise to 
more sin ?—Exactly.” 

And then he expounds his views. Then 
there is the evidence of Mr. Gillett 
(No. 5,046)— 

“Would you go so far as the last witness, 
and say that the more efficacious the Acts were 
from a sanitary point of view, the more objec- 
tionable they would be from a moral point of 
view ?—Yes; I think they would be.” 

Indeed, I cannot help thinking the right 
hon. Gentleman himself has also taken 





of the Ist November, 1881, after a great 
deal of personal abuse of myself, he 
says— 

“T have always said, and I repeat it here, 
that to my mind the most damning evidence 
against the Acts would be the proof of their 
complete hygienic success.” (Loud cheers.) 


As I understand his position, the right 
hon. Gentleman holds that the Acts are 
an outrage on morality, and that, there- 
fore, they are, on principle, to be con- 
demned on that ground, whatever may 
be their value in a sanitary point of 
view. But, if that be so, I do not see 
what was the use of our sitting all these 
years to decide a foregone conclusion. 
It wasa mere farce, I say, under such cir- 
cumstances, to admit the medical evi- 
dence at all, if we were bound to shut 
our eyes to that evidence and repeal the 
Acts simply on the ground of their in- 
volving, as the right hon. Gentleman 
puts it, the ‘State regulation of vice.” 
Why waste time in inquiring whether, 
from a sanitary point of view, they are 
efficacious, when they are so mala in se 
that, irrespective of any good effect they 
may produce, you are bound, on grounds 
of public morality, to repeal them ? 
Now, in dealing with this part of the 
question, I have endeavoured to consider, 
first, what is the position which the State, 
quite irrespectively of these Acts, does, as 
a matter of fact, maintain towards this 
great social evil; and, secondly, what is 
the position it ought to maintain. I 
hope I shall not be misunderstood. The 
subject is a very delicate one ; but in all 
these cases it is better to look facts in 
the face—there is nothing so foolish or 
so mischievous as to bury your head, 
ostrich-like, in the sand, and ignore facts 
which you are unwilling to acknowledge. 
I have endeavoured to find out whether 
there exists in England any penal law 
against what we call vice, unaccom- 
panied by any aggravating circum- 
stances. Of course, a prostitute is sub- 
ject to certain penal consequences if she 
exercise her trade in a certain way; as, 
for instance, if she behave in a dis- 
orderly manner or solicit passers-by ; 
but, as far as I can find out, there is no 
penal law against vice per se. I may add 
that I am borne out by high authorities 
(See 1 Aussel/ on Crimes, p. 423, 1 Hawk. 
P. OC. 74) in saying that, by the law of 
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England, prostitution is not in itself a 
criminal offence. And, as a matter of 
fact, it is impossible for anyone to walk 
down from this House to his own resi- 
dence, through St. James’s Street or 
Piccadilly, at night, without seeing vice 
flaunting itself at the corner of every 
street unchecked and almost unreproved. 
Now, I maintain that, as long as you 
tolerate prostitution, so long you are 
bound to minimize, as far as you can, the 
frightful evils resulting from it. Or, to 
quote the language of the Committee’s 
Report— 

‘‘Tt is not denied that the State permits 
prostitution to exist. The prostitute is punish- 
able if she carries on her trade in such a manner 
as to outrage public decency, or violate certain 
laws and regulations not directed against the 
habit of prostitution, pure and simple, but 
against the habit, under certain aggravating 
circumstances, of disorder. Simple prostitution 
is at present not connived at, but openly tole- 
rated. Women known to be engaged in it are 
permitted to appear in public, notoriously with 
a view to plying their trade, provided they 
abstain from solicitation and indecent and dis- 
orderly conduct. If there be any law prohibi- 
tory of prostitution, pure and simple, it is a 
dead letter.”—(Report of Select Committee, 
p. xix.) 

And now as to the attitude which the 
State ought to take on this question. 
All I can say is, that I asked every 
witness against the Acts to suggest any 
way in which the State could stamp out 
prostitution ? And not one witness ven- 
tured to say it was possible. Surely, 
then, the Committee was right in say- 
ing— 

“That, if it is admitted that the State can- 
not suppress the evil, it is difficult to see how 
those who make this admission, and thus 
absolve the State from the obligation of sup- 
pression, can consistently deny the State the 
right to take effective measures for the purpose 
of minimizing the injurious results of the evil. 
The Acts do not give prostitution more tolera- 
tion than it enjoyed before their existence, or 
than it now enjoys, where they are uot in force. 
It is not the Acts, but the administration of 
the ordinary law, that gives it toleration. All 
the Acts have done is to insist that the tolera- 
tion permitted by the institutions of the country 
shall be exercised with less detriment to public 
health.’’—(Ibid.) 


Then there is a further point to con- 
sider. If it is wrong to contribute 
public money for the purpose of these 
Acts, surely it is wrong also to give 
any State aid to Lock Hospitals at all. 
Several surgeons of voluntary Lock 
Hospitals told us that women constantly 
come to them, and say, in effect—‘‘I 
want you to cure me, in order that I 
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may go on carrying on my trade of 
prostitution; ’’ and yet they cannot re- 
fuse to admit a patient asking avowedly 
to be admitted for such a purpose. Now, 
if it is wrong to devote public money to 
these Acts, then it is equally wrong to 
give it to any institution for the cure of 
unreclaimed prostitutes, or, as the Report 
of the Committee puts it— 

“Tt is obvious that if the argument against 
enforced examination and cure. founded on the 
impunity it offers to sin, be valid, it is in prin- 
ciple available against any aid being given by 
the State for the treatment of unreclaimed 
prostitutes in common hospitals, as well as for 
the erection of separate hospitals, and nut only 
ugainst the grant of such aid by the State, but 
against its grant from the rates and from private 
individuals. Your Committee are of opinion 
that the objection to the system on the ground 
of the alleged encouragement or facilities given 
to vice involves fundamentally the opinion— 
which, however, the opponents of the Acts 
strenuously reject—that prostitutes who have no 
intention of leaving their calling should not be 
provided with the means of cure, lest their 
freedom from disease should encourage men to 
associate with them.’’— (Jdid.) 

But then the right hon. Gentleman 
says that in practice, and as a matter of 
fact, the effect of these Acts is to en- 
courage men in vicious habits, and so 
increase vice by ‘‘ making it safe.”’ Now, 
it is exceedingly difficult to say what 
are the motives which impel different 
persons to this particular vice. No 
doubt those motives differ according to 
circumstances and temperaments. But 
if, as their opponents say, these Acts have 
no hygienic value, if they tend to in- 
crease disease it cannot also be said that 
they make vice safe. You cannot blow 
hot and cold, and say in one and the 
same breath that they increase disease, 
and yet that they hold out to men the 
prospect of increased immunity from 
disease. That is impossible; the two 
propositions will not stand together. 

Auother objection often raised against 
them is this—it is said that they operate 
unfairly, inasmuch as they are applied 
to women and not to men. I confess 
I do not understand the argument. The 
Acts are directed not against women, 
but against prostitutes—that is to say, 
against a class which, as a matter of 
trade and profit, carries on an occupa- 
tion which admittedly tends to propagate 
disease. Where is the analogous class 
among men? Would you examine all 
men ? You might almost as well propose 
to examine all women! If you could 
show that in a single case a virtuous 
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woman, or even a quasi-virtuous woman, 
has been molested under these Acts, then 
the case would bear a very different 
aspect ; and I told the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Stansfeld), when I first joined 
the Committee, that if he could produce 
one authentic case of any respectable 
woman who had been molested under 
the Acts, or brought before a magis- 
trate, it would go far towards converting 
me to his views. Butthere was not one 
case of this character brought before us 
which a lawyer would for a moment 
admit to be proved. Mr. Wheeler, in- 
deed, in a leaflet published by him, and 
afterwards before the Committee, said 
there were hundreds of cases in which 
“terrified,” and, I presume, innocent 
girls had to submit to examination ; but, 
when pressed, he could only name 
one case —that of Caroline Wybrow 
(Evidence, 1882, No. 1810, et seg.), 
which occurred eight or nine years ago ; 
and, from what I have lately heard of 
the subsequent career of that girl, I am 
not disposed to place much reliance on 
her story. There was, indeed, a case, 
known as the ‘‘Dover case,” which, as 
it occurred recently, we determined to 
investigate, and we did investigate it 
thoroughly. We had all the parties 
called, and examined every witness who 
could throw any light upon it. I will 
not say what conclusion the House ought 
to come to; but I will say to those who 
have any doubts about it—‘‘ Read the 
evidence—(Ev. 1882, No. 6279—8235) 
—and judge for yourselves.” 

Then it is said that the Acts have en- 
couraged clandestine prostitution. That 
is an easy thing to say; but, from the very 
nature of it, itis very difficult to prove 
or disprove it. My impression is that the 
evidence decidedly showed that clandes- 
tine prostitution had decreased. All I 
can say is, that most respectable and re- 
liable gentlemen living in the subjected 
districts gave evidence to that effect. 
But one thing is certain. Whether the 
Acts have increased clandestine prosti- 
tution or not, they have certainly dimi- 
nished open prostitution, the number of 
known common women in the subjected 
districts having, according to Captain 
Harris’s Returns, fallen from 4,852 in 
1864, to 1,796 in 1881. (Annual Re- 
port, 1881, p. xiv.) And I will tell you 
another thing, and I say it in the pre- 
sence of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and defy him to contradict it —the 
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operation of the Acts has almost killed 
juvenile prostitution. Sir, it has always 
struck me as a terrible reproach to our 
modern society that, while our own 
daughtersare being scrupulously guarded 
from the slightest breath of impurity, the 
children of the working classes should 
be left exposed to temptations to which 
every day a larger number of victims 
succumb. For the Report of the House 
of Lords’ Committee bears me out in the 
statement that— 

“ Juvenile prostitution, from an almost in- 
credibly early age, is increasing to an appalling 
extent in England generally, and especially in 
London.”—(TIbid., p. iv.) 


So unquestionable is the evil, that a 
Billis, I believe, about to be brought be- 
fore the House of Lords for imposing 
heavier penalties for the seduction of 
young girls. By all means pass that 
measure. Our Committee has made 
almost similar recommendations; but I 
think this is a case in which prevention 
is better than cure, and I cannot but 
think that in these Acts we may be said 
to have found the prevention. The House 
will pardon me if I read an extract from 
the evidence taken, not before our Com- 
mittee, but before the Committee of the 
House of Lords, which was thought im- 
portant enough to be published in an 
Appendix by itself— 

“ Having lived for some years in a garrison 
town (Portsmouth), where the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts are in force, the writer cannot but 
add his earnest conviction of the inestimable 
value of these Acts, judiciously carried out, in 
lessening juvenile prostitution. If the Acts 
were quite inoperative as to reducing the 
amount or the virulence of disease, they 
would still find their justification (more espe- 
cially until brothels are more easily suppressed, 
either by the police or other competent au- 
thority) in the beneficent results mentioned 
above.”—(Mr. Pares' Minute, Appendiz A. to 
Report of House of Lords’ Committee on Protection 
of Young Girls, p. 51.) 


And now let me show how this is 
brought about. I suspect but very few 
of us know how easy it is for a young girl 
to disappear in a large town. She runs 
away, gets into bad company, and is as 
much lost as if she were drowned in the 
ocean. The Police Reports are full of 
such cases. Witnesses told us that it 
was quite common for girls to disappear 
in our great towns without anyone know- 
ing what had become of them. Now, 
see what, in such a case, takes place in 
districts where these Acts are in force. 
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I quote from the evidence of Mr. Grant, 
the Vicar of Portsmouth. He says (Ev. 
1881, No. 5207)— 


**T could give an instance of a servant girl 
being absent from home, and being afraid to 
return home, because she was too late, and 
keeping company with a soldier, and being 
taken to a house, and being found there the next 
day through the operation of these Acts, and 
brought back, and so saved. I have no doubt that 
there are many such cases.” 


Contagtous 


Then I say— 


“That is precisely the case which suggests 
itself to my mind; that, I suppose, you would 
attribute to the fact that under these Acts a 
body of police visit these brothels, and are able 
to trace these girls — Within three hours they 
knew where to put their hands upon this poor 
girl, and brought her back. That is a very 
striking case indeed. The story is told to the 
police, the girl is. described to them, and they 
almost know at once where to put their hands 
upon her, and, practically, save her.’’ 


Now, there are innumerable cases of the 
same kind spoken to from Devonport, 
Plymouth, Cork, and other places. The 
result of this surveillance, and also of the 
deterrent operation of the system, may be 
read in Captain Harris’s Annual Report 
on these Acts, from which it appears that 
there has been an enormous and con- 
tinuous reduction in the number of 
juvenile prostitutes in all the subjected 
districts. I have the figures here, and 
must be allowed to refer to them 
shortly. (Annual Report, 1881, p. xiv.) 
Take the ages of known prostitutes in 
the subjected districts in 1866, before 
the Act of that year came into operation, 
and their ages in 1881. In 1866, in 
these districts, there were two of these 
unfortunate creatures under 13 years, 
in 1881 there were none. In 1866 there 
were two, over 13 and under 14 years 
of age, against none in 1881. In 1866 
there were 27, over 14 and under 15, 
against none in 1881. In 1866 there 
were 104, over 15 and under 16, against 
only six—too many I grant—in 1881. 
In 1866 there were 242, over 16 and 
under 17, against 11 in 1881. Andsothe 
Return goes on. Now, if those figures 
are not a mere fraudulent concoction, 
you must attach some importance to 
them. I think they justify the finding 
of the Committee on this point, which is 
as follows :— 


“Ti is to be remarked that, while a constant 
decrease in juvenile prostitution has gone on in 
the subjected districts, the Committee of the 
House of Lords appointed to consider the sub- 
ject and other kindred topics in 1881 states, in 
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its Report, dated July 10, 1882, that ‘juvenile 
prostitution, from an almost incredible early 
age, exists to an appalling extent in England 
generally, and especially in London.’ Their 
Lordships attribute its prevalence mainly to 
certain specified causes. Every one of these 
causes has been proved to your Committee to be 
vigorously and effectively counteracted by the 
administration of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
so that the alleged reduction of juvenile prosti- 
tution in the subjected districts is borne out by 
the fact that the influences stated by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords to be its principal 
source are deprived of much of their strength, 
where the administration of the Acts is brought 
to bear against them. 


‘<The causes referred to are :— 


“1. The want of parental control. This is 
remedied by the information which the police 
give parents as to the dangers of their daughters, 
and by the authority which the police exert for 
the reclamation of young girls. 

‘*2,. Residence in brothels. As already shown, 
it has been proved to your Committee that the 
police exert their power with excellent effect to 
prevent brothel keepers from harbouring young 
girls. 

‘* 3. The example and encouragement given 
by girls slightly older. The deterrent influence 
of the system acts effectually against the tempta- 
tion, 

“4, The stute of the streets ‘in which little 
girls are allowed to run about and become ac- 
customed to the sight of open profligacy.’ Your 
Committee find that the Acts have much im- 
proved the condition of the streets, and repressed 
public disorder and indecency among fallen 
women, thus removing much of the bad example 
which was formerly to be seen in subjected 
districts.’’—(Jhid., p. xxv.) 


But I should like to say one word about 
the innumerable cases of reclamation of 
women of all ages brought to our notice 
through the operation of Clause 12 in 
the Act of 1866. I would refer particu- 
larly to the evidence of Miss Webb 
(Ev. 1882, No. 10066—10221), the Lady 
Superintendent of the Chatham Lock 
Hospital, and to a letter from a very 
benevolent and excellent lady, Mrs. 
Grant, the wife of Archdeacon Grant, 
until lately Archdeacon of Rochester, 
which will be found in the evidence 
of Miss Webb (JZbid., No. 10119). It is 
as follows :— 

‘* My dear Miss Webb, you ask me whether’ 
as far as my own experience goes, ‘I think the 
effects of the Contagious Diseases Acts harden- 
ing or softening.’ Of the effects on the popula- 
tion outside I have had no means of forming 
an opinion; but on the inmates of the hospital, 
T have no hesitation in pronouncing them most 
beneficial, not only looking at the large number 
who through their means are rescued, but also 
observing the improved bearing and demeanour 
of those who yet return to their way of life. 
By the compulsory provisions of the Acts, a 
class is brought inside influence which parochial 
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machinery cannot reach, women, who if found 
(which is rarely the case), are in a state of con- 
stant semi-intoxication, which makes appeal 
fruitless. Many such I have seen, on first 
entrance, bold and defiant, who, after a week 
or two, have become docile, willing to listen; and 
jn some, conscience has seemed to re-awaken, so 
that before leaving they have requested to be 
sent to homes, while others, who returned to the 
old life, have shortly after abandoned it. Again, 
many are brought in who had given up all hope, 
felt themselves lost, and for whom, indeed, no 
visible means of escape existed till offered them 
here, and joyfully embraced. The matron of 
the Medway Union told me she never had 
trouble with girls brought here from the 
hospital. I have been much struck with the 
grateful attachment to yourself, and to the 


years after they had left. Imay also mention 
the valuable and cordial co-operation I have 
met with from members of the police in cases 
which I could not have reached without their aid. 
“ Believe me to remain yours truly, 
“Jutta Grant.” 
Case after case was brought before us 
of girls who would not have had an 
opportunity of returning to a good 
course of life but for these Acts. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to the 
evidence of the Secretary of the Rescue 
Society, to show that the operation of 
the Acts is a sort of artificial feeding of 
juvenile vice. Now, the question I would 
ask is—‘‘Is it possible that, if these 
Acts have had such immoral results, 
men like Mr. Luscombe, Mr. Wilkinson, 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Tuffield, and others, of 
all opinions and professions, all having 
experience of their operation, would 
have borne unequivocal testimony to their 
good effects?”’ Thatis really what con- 
verted me to the opinion of the majority 
—the almost unanimous opinion of the 
intelligent and educated population in 
the districts where the Acts are in ope- 
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tricts are practically unanimous on the 
subject—it is not seriously contested in 
the Minority Report, and it was certainly 
admitted by several witnesses who were 
called to discredit the Acts. Let me 
call the attention of the House to two 
Memorials addressed to the Admiralty 
last year.* One is from the magistrates, 
clergy, medical practitioners, and others, 
in the boroughs of Plymouth and Devon- 
port, and township of Stonehouse. It 
says— 

“ We are decidedly of opinion that, both from 
a physical and moral point of view, their action 


sesecs, which I have found among these girls |} has been most beneficial. We believe that 


although, if extended, their usefulness would 
soon be greatly increased and more universally 
recognized, they have been the means of reliev- 
ing a great amount of physical suffering, while 
they have opened the road to reformation to 
many fallen women who, were it not for the 
existence of these Acts, would never have had 
the opportunity of returning to a respectable 
course of life. We cannot too strongly express 
our opinion that the repeal of these Acts would 
be a great misfortune to this district, and to any 
other community where they exist at present." 
—(Return to Order of the House of Commons, 
dated Aug. 9, 1882.) 


That is signed by the Mayor, and ex- 
Mayor, 35 Justices of the Peace, 23 
clergymen, Roman Catholic priests and 
Dissenting ministers, and 85 professional 
men, surgeons, bankers, &c. There is 
another Memorial—I will not read it— 
even stronger from Portsmouth. 

But hon. Gentlemen who doubt the 
beneficial operation of the Acts say—‘‘ If 
you think them so beneficial, why do you 
not extend them to other districts?” 
Well, apart from the difficulty of finding 
in every place picked men fitted to carry 
out the delicate task imposed on the 
Metropolitan Police, we know what 


ration. Indeed, it may be said that the | would happen if they were extended. 
strength of the opposition to the Acts in | Persons would go down to those districts 


any given place is in exact proportion 
to its distance from the districts affected 


|where the Acts were intended to be 
| applied, they would hold meetings, they 


by them. I hope some hon. Gentlemen | would publish leaflets, and ladies and 


representing these districts will testify 
to that opinion. I do not want to know 
whether Halifax or Glasgow is in 
favour of them or against them—I want 
to know what the people of Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Windsor, Plymouth, and 
Devonport, who have seen them in 
operation, think of them. I should 
like to hear what my hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock), who so ably repre- 
sented Maidstone, has to say upon them. 
As far as I can learn, I believe that 
intelligent persons in the subjected dis- 


| gentlemen ignorant of the merits would 
‘raise against them that wild and un- 


reasoning agitation by which their in- 
troduction in places like Chatham and 


| Plymouth was originally met, and which 
it has taken 16 years of actual experi- 
ence of their working to allay. 


And now I am happy to say I have got 
to the end of this most painful subject, 
and I thank the House very sincerely for 
having heard me so patiently. Ionly wish 
I had it in my power, as an honest man, 
to vote for the Resolution of the right 


, hon. Gentleman. I have everything to 
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lose and nothing to gain by the course 
which I have felt it my duty to take. 
I represent a constituency of Noncon- 
formists, and we all know how strong 
their feeling is on this subject, though I 
am bound to say that, as far as I can 
ascertain, their views are based on a 
very partial knowledge of it. I must 
also say that I deeply regret being 
obliged to sever myself on this one oc- 
casion from many of my hon. Friends 
below the Gangway, with whom it is, 
as a general rule, my pride and my 
pleasure to act. But I cannot help my- 
self. I do not say that no effectual sub- 
stitute for these Acts could be devised— 
all I say is that no such substitute has 
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spirit by Administrations, whether on 
the one side or on the other side of the 
House. But itis reserved to us to-night 
|to hear what I cannot help thinking was 
a very painful commencement to the 
arduous task of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down, when he felt himself obliged, in 
the very first sentence which he uttered, 
to say that he had no mandate to speak 
on behalf of the Government; and, al- 
though that was a sentiment that was 
|cheered—and not unnaturally cheered 
|—by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax and those who 
agree with him, yet I must say that it 
fell as a surprise; and to some extent— 





yet been suggested, for the case of | speaking apart from the merits of the 


Under 


Glasgow is not in pari materia. 


/question itself—as a very unpleasant 


these circumstances, knowing what I | surprise, to find that the doctrine of de- 
have learned in the course of the inquiry | volution was to be carried still further 


before the Select Committee, I should | 


be utterly unworthy of the responsible 
Office I have the honour to hold if I did 
not raise my feeble protest against any 
attempt to impair the efficiency of a 
system which, say what you will against 
it—and, no doubt, much may be said— 
has done much, very much, to alleviate 
the severity and check the growth of one 
of the most terrible diseases by which 
humanity is scourged, and has also done 
something to mitigate, in its worst forms, 
one of the most baleful and, at the same 
time, one of the most prevalent vices of 
modern society. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I rise to explain 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man has, I think, as far as I can gather 
from his speech, misrepresented, because 
he misunderstood, an expression of opi- 
nion of mine with regard to the evidence, 
and in aspeech of myown. I cannot go 
back to the evidence of those witnesses ; 
but he seems to impute to me that I 
would object to the cure of disease, and 
that the greater the success of the Acts 
in that direction the more I should be 
opposed tothem. That is not my opinion. 
I entirely approve of the cure and pre- 
vention of disease in itself, however it 
may be caused. But Ido not approve 
of this method. I prefer the Glasgow 
method of a voluntary hospital. 

Coronet STANLEY: Sir, I do not 
shrink from expressing my opinion upon 
this matter. The Acts, as hon. Gentle- 
men are aware, have been handed down 
from one Administration to another ; and 
they have been administered, I believe, 


in the same manner and in the same’ 


Lhe Judge Advocate General 


than it has been of late, and that Her 
Majesty’s Government — which, as I 
conceive, has the duty, either to carry 
out the law of the country as they find 
it, or else to institute measures for its 
repeal—were content, up to the present 
time, to shelter themselves by treating 
this as an open question. When the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, hold- 
ing, as he does, a responsible position as 
a Member of the Government, having 
been a Member of a most important 
Committee, which has been sitting for 
the last two years, and having been con- 
nected—at all events, to some extent— 
with the administration of those Acts, 
rises and tells us that what he has to 
say upon the proceedings of this Com- 
mittee is irrespective of the views of 
Her Majesty’s Government, then I think 
that it is a positive duty imposed upon 
us to ask who is to speak from the Trea- 
sury Bench the mind of Her Majesty’s 
Government; and who is going to tell 
us the course which the Government is 
going to pursue; and who is to say 
whether they are going to carry on the ad- 
ministration of the law? Let me go back 
for two or three years into the history of 
this question. ‘The Act has been in 
operation for i5 or 16 years. Four 
years ago I felt it my duty to consider 
whether the case of the opponents of the 
Acts could be made out, and whether 
there was any ground for doubting that 
the Acts did all the good which, from a 
hygienic and a moral point of view, we 
believed they did effectuate. We, there- 
fore, thought it right that a Committee 
should be appointed to inquire into the 
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administration of those Acts, and that 
the Committee should be framed as im- 
partially as possible, and that it should 
not be a packed Committee, but one 
against whom nothing could be said on 
the ground of partiality. That Com- 
mittee, having taken important evidence 
with the utmost diligence, having exa- 
mined witnesses from almost every section 
of the community who had anything to 
say on the point—they, having done that 
for the last four years, have made a Re- 
port, which I think, considering tlie care 
with which it has been drawn up, and 
the careful way in which the arguments 
for and against the Acts have been 
brought forward, will bear comparison 
with almost any Report which has been 
placed on this Table. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr.Osborne Morgan) 
has proved, I think, conclusively, that 
the operation of the Acts has been 
entirely successful in the direction in 
which it was originally intended. I 
share the belief of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that where you deal 
with complicated figures like these— 
where you deal with varying conditions, 
and conditions which, under no circum- 
stances, can be defined—where the inci- 
dence of disease may have been greater 
at one station than another, but where 
the secondary results have to be brought 
into the tables of figures as much as the 
primary causes, difficulties undoubtedly 
suggest themselves in the examination 
of those figures; and I admit fairly what 
I have a right, on the other hand, to 
say to those who oppose those Acts that 
there is, in many cases, room for forming 
different opinions even from the very 
statements upon which either party may 
rely. But we havea right to claim from 
hon. Gentlemen, who oppose us with a 
conscientious opposition, that it is not 
from any light or paltry spirit that we 
have administered or supported these 
Acts ; but upon the firm belief that the 
balance of moral and of physical advan- 
tage has been, and is, in favour of these 
Acts. The figures show very clearly 
that disease at the protected stations has 
very much diminished as over those 
which are not under the Acts. But there 
is a point which, to my mind—though it is 
impossible to prove it by figures, is,never- 
theless, one which is barely second in 
importance to the primary object of the 
Acts. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, in the course of his most ad- 
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mirable speech, towards the end touched 
the prohibitive part of the Act. From 
what I have seen of various stations, 
from what I have seen before the passing 
of the Act and afterwards, it is almost 
impossible to overrate the preventive 
part of this Act so far as relates to 
juvenile immorality. Those who recol- 
lect some 25 years ago the persons who 
were the common inhabitants of camps 
know that they lived in a state which is 
not toostrongly characterized by theCom- 
mission as being that of the lowest and 
deepest degradation. All that has been 
entirely swept away. I believe this 
statement is fully borne out—so far as I 
have examined the evidence—that, in 
many cases, those unfortunate women 
have been put within the reach of re- 
clamation of which they have been glad 
to avail themselves; and had no other 
result followed the operation of the Acts 
than the diminution of juvenile prosti- 
tution—the interference of constituted 
authority in respect to the conduct of 
young women bordering on the line 
between levity and immorality—I be- 
lieve that the value of these Acts: has 
been unquestionable, and in that alone 
they have done very great and good ser- 
vice to morality. I am fully aware of 
the very serious objections which are 
constantly urged against these Acts by 
those who look upon them on moral 
grounds. I know, on the other hand, 
that it is perfectly true, as stated in the 
Report of the Committee, that in many 
cases those who object upon principle, 
and those who urge the abolition of 
these Acts, have no knowledge of the 
practical working of those Acts. I fail 
to follow the arguments of those who 
say that this vice is promoted in any 
degree by the administration of the 
Acts; and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan) was 
perfectly right, to my mind, in pointing 
out to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax that he could not 
use both arguments at the same time, 
that the Act was objectionable on the 
ground of the protection which it gave, 
and, on the other hand, that it was no 
protection at all. I hope that we shall 
shortly have the Secretary of State for 
War informing the House whether the 
intention of the Government is, as has 
been stated by some, to assent to the 
Motion of the rigit hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax, and suddenly, as it 
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were, to repeal that which is the exist- 
ing law ; and, if he does take that course, 
that he will let us understand on what 
grounds he has deferred any statement 
upon the subject up to the time when 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
came forward. This Report has now 
been before the Government, and was 
printed, and was probably in the pos- 
session of the Government before the 
close of last Session;.and I think that 
there could be only one explanation— 
namely, that the noble Marquess, his 
Predecessor, and the Government are 
yielding to the pressure of what some 
believe is not only a Party, but a power- 
ful Party; and, in that way, they are 
avoiding some of the responsibility which 
rightly attaches to those who hold the 
reins of Government. I only hope that 
the noble Marquess will dispel that. 
Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: I wish 
to state, in a very few words, my view 
on this question. I would not intrude 
upon the House; but, as a matter of 
fact, it struck me that it was my duty, 
though not under any pressure from 
without, to place my views before 
the House, and to state the reasons 
which I have for coming to the conclu- 
sions to which I have arrived. I believe 
that this debate is conducted entirely’on 
the ground of the public good; and I 
have no doubt that everyone who speaks 
for and against these Acts is influenced 
by what he thinks it is advisable to 
carry out for the good of the people of 
this country, and what is good for the 
Services which are especially protected 
under these Acts. I have not the smallest 
doubt that the right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman (Colonel Stanley) believes his 
view to be as just, as generous, and as true 
as anything that can be alleged on this 
side of the House. But, Sir, I under- 
stand that the motive which has in- 
duced the maintenance of these Acts 
is the protection of, not only some of 
Her Majesty’s Services, but, if pos- 
sible, the whole of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, from the consequences of this 
hateful and horrible disease. Shortly 
after I had the honour of a seat in this 
House, knowing that I should have to 
vote on this question, and knowing how 
much the judgment of experts differs on 
questions of this kind, I took the oppor- 
tunity of consulting a gentleman who, 
I believe, was one of the ablest, most 
conscientious, and most laborious stu- 


Colonel Stanley 
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dents of pathology, now, unhappily, 
no more. I know of no man whose 
courage in the examination of scien- 
tific questions and whose sympathies for 
humanity were so keen as Professor 
Rolleston’s; and I know of no man who 
would have sooner sacrificed even the 
strongest sympathies with any particular 
class of persons—or, indeed, opinions— 
if he believed that the general good of 
humanity would be attained thereby. 
He told me that every test had been 
applied in this case, and the result was 
that, in his belief, the Acts were abso- 
lutely and totally illusory; that they 
were worse than useless; that they con- 
stantly suggested a state of health that 
did not exist; and that, therefore, they 
were hopelessly misleading. If that be 
the case, then we, in maintaining these 
things, are maintaining that which is 
entirely useless and illusory, and even 
worse. It may be that a more energetic 
police, and a more careful supervision 
of the conduct of people in the streets, 
and a variety of other causes, are the 
true cause of the improvement to which 
my right hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) has referred. I 
have been told, not long since, that in 
one great town they have brought about 
results in the improvement of the mo- 
rality of the town, and the modification 
and checking of disease, which is far in 
excess of those reputed results which we 
are told operate from these Acts. Well, 
Sir, that is not all. I have another rea- 
son. I do not think it is the women 
who are most responsible for this evil. 
I remember, some time ago, speaking 
to an extremely shrewd and intelligent 
Member of this House—Mr. Kirkman 
Hodgson—and I asked him whether he 
could give me any facts about this dis- 
ease. He said it was always most intense 
in the Western towns, beginning with 
those towns that have a trade with the 
New World, and particularly with the 
tropical parts of it. He specified the 
several ports, and said that as you went 
from those infected districts you had a 
diminution of the number of cases of 
disease. I believe that that can be main- 
tained by the evidence; and I can well 
recollect the surgeon of the old prison at 
Oxford, into which unfortunates are sent, 
under the authority of the University 
Proctors, speaking as to the extent of the 
disease in the purely inland towns; and he 
said that, although he had been a medical 
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officer at the prison for 20 years, he had 
only one case of the special disease 
against which these Acts are directed. 
We ought to debate a good deal before 
we commit ourselves to accept and en- 
dorse the opinions of the Medical Pro- 
fession. For that Profession I entertain 
the profoundest respect. I am the son 
of a physician and the grandson of a 
physician ; I was brought up to it in my 
early days; I hold that it is a most 
beneficent calling ; and I am behind no 
one in admiring the constant and labo- 
rious efforts of those who carry on that 
profession. But, at the same time, there 
is always, and especially in these days, 
when this mania for scientific dogma- 
tizing is so rife, constantly a tendency 
on the part of those gentlemen to look 
with the greatest possible intolerance 
upon those who doubt the sufficiency of 
the inferences they draw. And, further- 
more, there is another matter. These 
Acts are met by the constant and most 
persistent hostility of those who are best 
known for their philanthropic endea- 
vours, by those who have striven most 
of all to reclaim and to help those who 
have fallen belonging to their own sex, 
and to do the best they can for them. It is 
hardly possible for anyone, whatever be 
the form of the Christianity to which he 
belongs, to find anyone whois not of one 
mind with his brethren on this matter; 
and I am bound to say that that, in my 
mind, counts for something. We are, I 
suppose, what we are, by the fact of our 
adherence to the principles of Chris- 
tianity ; and it is the opinion, universally 
held by those who are the warmest and 
the most philanthropic advocates of those 
principles, that these Acts areimmoral and 
mischievous. It is under these circum- 
stances that I have broken my silence in 
this debate to state that I feel it to be 
my duty to oppose these Acts. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: As the 
Chairman of this Committee, after Mr. 
Massey’s death, it was my duty to consult 
with other Members of the Committee 
who shared my views, and to frame a 
Report in accordance with their own 
views; and it now becomes my duty, as 
briefly as I can, to state the main rea- 
sons which influenced the majority in 
adopting the Report to which they sub- 
scribed their names. I should like to say 
a few words in reference to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). He spoke 
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of the absence of the Navy from our 
deliberations and our statistics; but I 
think it was understood that the Army 
was to be taken as an evidence of the 
effect of these Acts. There was no 
strenuous effort made—and, if I remem- 
ber rightly, no effort made at all—to 
discuss the introduction of this evidence 
from the Navy ; and if we had introduced 
evidence from the Navy, I do not think 
that the existence of the present Parlia- 
ment would have seen out the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. Well, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that the majority 
did not appear to deliberate sufficiently 
over the contents of the Report which 
they adopted. But he must remember 
that this is a Committee of long stand- 
ing, all the Members of which felt and 
showed the deepest interest in what they 
were discussing; that they had the Re- 
port before them for many days, and 
amongst ourselves we discussed the 
topics—we of the majority ; and perhaps 
my hon. and learned Friend will remem- 
ber that the majority did not silently 
adopt the words of the Report, because 
certain provisions at the end of the Re- 
port, to which I individually attached 
very great importance, were rejected by 
a majority of the Committee, although 
they were supported by the hon. and 
learned Member, I believe, and I be- 
lieve also by the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, and by the other Members of 
the minority. These little things may be 
small; but they show that the majority 
did exercise their judgment. And I do 
not think it is fair of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to say that we virtually recom- 
mended their extension. We said that, 
if these Acts were extended, we believed 
that better and greater hygienic results 
would accrue from their being so ex- 
tended than would be the case now 
in their limited scope; and although we 
of the majority, in the state of public 
opinion, thought that we should be jus- 
tified in doing so, we deliberately stated 
that, having regard to the strong public 
opinion which we knew to exist on this 
subject, we did not recommend the ex- 
tension of them. We thought that it 
should not be grievously out of accord 
with public opinion. As to the rest of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech, I 
have only to say that, considering the 
bitterness with which it was fought out 
— and this was not confined to one side 
or the other—that nothing could have 
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been fairer than the way in which the 
right hon. Gentleman put his proposi- 
tions and put his case; and although, 
from my point of view, he did not suc- 
ceed, I must say that he allowed me 
great latitude in the way I attempted to 
put my case. Now, the first thing as 
regards these diseases which presented 
itself to the minds of the majority was 
that this disease of syphilis—and it ap- 
plies also to the other diseases—is sub- 
ject to fluctuations like other diseases 
which we know of. The meaning of that 
is this. If you take a country where 
there are no Acts in operation, you will 
find that from year to year, and from 
period to period, the number of cases of 
the population affected with this disease 
will vary—going up and down. These 
are not accidental changes of the mo- 
ment; these fluctuations show a gradual 
rise and fall; and this shc+s that there 
is some cause which medicai men do not 
attempt to ascertain with regard to this 
disease, any more than they do ascertain 
the cause why some other diseases rise 
at one period and fall at another. Sup- 
pose you take a country where there is 
a special mode of getting rid of it, and 
take the proportions in the parts which 
are subjected to special treatment and in 
those which are not, and you will get a 
very fair idea of what the special treat- 
ment is doing. You will find through- 
out the country, in the subjected places, 
the downward fluctuation, the diminu- 
tion of the disease, going on at an in- 
creased rate as compared with the un- 
subjected district; and you will find the 
upward fluctuation, the increase of the 
disease, diminish, or perhaps be anni- 
hilated, in the subjected as compared 
with the unsubjected districts. You 
will find in the subjected district that 
the special treatment resists wholly, or 
partly, the disease, and that the un- 
subjected resist it to a much less extent. 
There is, however, another element 
which has to be borne in mind. The 
subjected places were, previous to the 
introduction of the Acts, in a worse 
position in reference to this disease than 
the unsubjected. There was a larger 
amount of disease in the subjected dis- 
tricts, and they were selected to be brought 
under these Acts for that very reason— 
because, the disease being larger there, 
there was a greater necessity for dealing 
with it. It was not by accident that it 
was, at a particular moment, greater in 
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the places subjected. We find that the 
greater amount of disease existed there 
over a series of years; and this proves 
that the subjected districts were enor- 
mously more liable to the disease—of 
course, I am now talking of the time 
before the Acts were passed—and there- 
fore it proves that, in these places, there 
was a greater tendency to cope with as 
regards the Acts than there would have 
been found in the unsubjected ; and this 
element must be borne in mind, because 
it is an imperfect contrast to take two 
places at any moment for any series of 
years pending the operation of the Acts. 
If you want to measure the effects, you 
must measure the obstacles through a 
greater number of cases. Taking six 
years antecedent to the introduction of 
the Acts, we find in the subjected sta- 
tions primary disease at the rate of 
109-7 per 1,000. We find that in the 
unsubjected stations for the same time 
they stood at 103°0. But when we take 
the six years after the introduction of 
the Acts, we find the 109°7 of the sub- 
jected stations had fallen to 65-4, and 
the 103-0 of the unsubjected was only re- 
duced to 93°6. That is to say, that 
there was a fall of 9 per cent in the un- 
subjected, and a fall of 40 per cent in 
the subjected districts; and if you attri- 
bute the fall of 9 per cent to natural 
causes, it leaves a diminution of 31 per 
cent in favour of the operation of the 
Acts in this particular kind of disease. 
We did the same from the years 1860 to 
1863, and the subjected period of from 
1870 to 1873. The same system of cal- 
culation was adopted; there was a 
balance of 34 per cent as the net gain 
of the Acts in these three years; and 
remember that 34 is sufficiently near 31 
per cent in the other years to show that 
this is no accident. Well, the right hon. 
Gentleman says, as some of his witnesses 
said, that all the improvement in the 
subjected stations was before the Acts, 
and was the result of the rate of im- 
provement which they had already at- 
tained, and there was a diagram pre- 
pared to illustrate that, and this diagram 
said nothing about the subjected sta- 
tions, and nothing of the strength or 
weakness of the obstacles in the sub- 
jected stations; and, therefore, it did 
not furnish any very valuable material 
for the strengthening of their case; but 
Mr. Lawson, accepting that diagram, 
prepared by the opponents of the Acts, 
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supplemented it, and added lines, show- 
ing the course of disease in the subjected 
and unsubjected stations before and after 
the Acts; and then it came out clearly, 
that before the Acts the subjected and 
unsubjected districts improved in a very 
parallel manner. They both improved ; 
and that showed that there was a natural 
downward fluctuation. After the pass- 
ing of the Act, there was a natural 
fluctuation upwards, because the disease 
went up. There was a rise after the 
passing of the Act of 1869. In the un- 
subjected districts, primary disease had 
then risen from 84 to 106, while in the 
sujected districts they had fallen. Then 
in 1869 there was a general downward 
fluctuation, and the result was that in 
1871 the unsubjected stations had fallen 
to 81; but the subjected stations had 
fallen far more, to 51. Then, in 1872, 
everything fell considerably. Then, in 
1877, the unsubjected stations were 68 
and the other 35, and then the next 
year there came out the Reserves, which 
disturbed the calculations. That year 
raised the unsubjected from 68 to 78, 
and it only raised the subjected from 35 
to 40. Now, as to the constitutional form 
of disease, and taking the same compari- 
son of years, and thereby testing what 
the Acts have done as distinguished 
from natural causes, I find that there 
is a diminution in favour of the Acts of 
29 per cent in the subjected stations. 
Then, in the periods between 1860 and 
1863, and between 1870 and 1873, the 
ratio per 1,000 of admissions for se- 
condary syphilis in unsubjected stations 
was in the former period 30°5; in the 
latter 27-5, showing a reduction of 10 
percent. In the subjected districts the 
corresponding ratios were 40 and 20°3 
per 1,000, a diminution of 49 per cent, 
from which, if the natural reduction of 
10 per cent in the unsubjected be sub- 
tracted, there remains in favour of the 
Acts a diminution of 39 per cent. But 
the right hon. Gentleman says that 
there were discrepancies between the 
Returns on which our evidence as to 
the stations are founded. This is rather 
a complicated subject ; but I will endea- 
vour to deal with it as plainly as I can. 
There were originally Tables handed in 
by Sir William Muir, and I think he 
was corroborated by Mr. Lawson. These 
Tables only included disease which was 
supposed to be caught in the country. 
Tt excluded all regiments that had not 
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passed one year in the country; and 
then a Member of the Committee, the 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. G. 
Palmer) asked for Returns which would 
show what was the entire amount of 
secondary disease introduced by soldiers 
in 12 months in the country, and it is 
on that Return that the calculations 
made have been drawn. It was the 
intention of this Gentleman to go on the 
Returns which Sir William Muir had 
asked for, and then that was adopted. 
Well, then, the argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman was that in the years 
before the passing of the Act there was a 
vast deal more importation of the dis- 
ease than in the years after the passing 
of the Act, and that would give us an 
unfair advantage. But in doing this the 
right hon. Gentleman includes before the 
passing of the Act three years, from 1866 
to 1869, when the Acts were partially in 
operation. Now, there was a very large 
amount of disease, and we actually bur- 
dened ourselves with this imported 
disease. Now, there is another matter 
which I shall touch upon very briefly. 
We alleged that in the subjected dis- 
tricts we are charged with secondary 
or constitutional syphilis, which comes 
from unsubjected places. Our allega- 
tion is that the imports of secondary 
syphilis are larger than the exports from 
those towns. Woolwich is a remarkable 
instance of this. Woolwich is a town 
with soldiers coming and going, and it 
is a town where they come to London 
and are likely to contract disease. Now, 
it must be borne in mind that the pro- 
portion of secondary to primary disease 
is generally about one to three; while 
with regard to Woolwich you will find 
that that proportion is departed from, 
and the secondary disease is two to 
three on the primary disease, and in 
many years the secondary disease is 
larger than the primary disease. Now, 
that proves absolutely that there must 
be an enormously larger amount of im- 
portation into that particular town than 
there is of exportation, and that that 
protected town must influence very 
largely the apparent effect of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts. These secondary 
cases which are in Woolwich cannot 
originate in Woolwich, because there 
are not a sufficient number of primary 
cases to generate them. This shows 
what a large balance of secondaries 
there is where there is a large amount 
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of migration, and the same thing will go 
on in a lesser scale in other stations. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the percentage of secondary and primary 
disease in the protected stations, and 
said that it had increased ; and his infer- 
ence was that a man was more likely to 
be affected constitutionally—that is, with 
a dangerous form of disease—in pro- 
tected than in unprotected districts. 
But, in the first place, it must be borne 
in mind that there is this large impor- 
tation of secondary disease of which I 
spoke that would account, to a large ex- 
tent, for the increase of secondaries; and 
there is a decrease of primary disease 
in those stations. But the right hon. 
Gentleman said nothing of the figures 
which appeared in the next column; 
figures which show that we began in the 
subjected stations in the six years before 
the Acts were passed, and that then there 
were 37 per 1,000 of secondaries, while 
the unsubjected began at 30 per 1,000; 
and when theycame down to the period of 
1872, the subjected stations were 22 per 
1,000; while the unsubjected were 30; 
less than they stood at with regard to 
secondaries in 1866. These figures show 
the amount of disease that they had to 
cope with in the subjected stations and 
the course of this disease in the unsub- 
jected stations, and it would have shown 
an increase if the Acts had been useless, 
or if there had been no Acts at all. 
The Minority Report winds up by stating 
that men are more in danger of second- 
aries in subjected than in unsubjected 
stations, and anyone reading this would 
fancy that a man going into those sta- 
tions was absolutely more liable to get 
the disease; but all the figures quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman show that, 
if a man gets any kind of disease, it is 
more likely that he will get the second- 
ary disease in the subjected stations 
than in the unsubjected. That is all 
that it proves. We had the evidence 
of Mr. Lane, surgeon of the London 
Lock Hospital, a man of the very 
highest authority in these matters, and 
his evidence is that this mediate con- 
tagion is not frequent, and that it is 
quite exceptional ; and we had the opi- 
nion of Dr. Barr, the surgeon at Alder- 
shot, who states that the mediate con- 
tagion is not likely to occur with women 
who take care of themselves, while 
among men who take care it is. Now, 
if the danger of mediate contagion does 
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exist, there can ‘be nothing better to 
prevent it than these Acts, which in- 
culcate care, and get over the unwilling- 
ness on the part of women, and so 
diminish the chance of conveying dis- 
ease. Well, now, I should like to say 
one or two words upon the classification 
of disease. There are some attacks that 
end in constitutional disease—secondary 
disease — and there are some attacks 
which do not. And why does not 
the Army Medical Department classify 
them? Simply for this reason—it is 
impossible to classify them; you cannot 
tell for a considerable time—and I am 
about to give the evidence of it—whether 
those things will lead to secondary dis- 
ease. It is necessary, for all purposes of 
statistics, for every kind of disease to 
make weekly Returns in the Army. 
Now, Mr. Lane, Mr. Lawson, and Mr. 
Macnamara—and both the latter are 
independent men—showed the impossi- 
bility at one period of classifying cases, 
and showing whether they will or will 
not lead to secondary symtoms. It is 
said that these primary affections are 
not of importance, and that really the 
only thing that these Acts are to be 
judged by are the secondary cases. I 
should like to say a very few words on 
the effect of these Acts on the efficiency 
of the Army. I will tell the House 
very briefly how we proceeded. We 
took the daily loss in the subjected and 
unsubjected stations. We found that 
it was greater in the unsubjected sta- 
tions than in the subjected by one- 
fifth. Inthe period subsequent to the 
passing of the Act we found that it was 
less in the subjected stations in the 
proportion of 114 to 133; but this did 
not represent all that was done in the 
subjected stations, because you should 
add the difference and the advantage 
which they originally possessed, and in 
that way they were brought up to 5°37 
per 1,000. But the entire loss in these 
stations is 16} per 1,000; and therefore 
this disease is cut down by these Acts 
by one-third—that is by no means a 
small reduction. But that does not re- 
present all the good it does. There 
is the Navy, and there is the Civil popu- 
lation. England is divided into several 
districts, for the purpose of registering 
deaths. Now, all the subjected stations, 
save two, are in the second and fifth 
districts—these two are outside. In the 
quinquennial period, between 1875 and 
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1879, the reduction of deaths from 
syphilis was 14 per cent in those dis- 
tricts; and as you went away from the 
stations you find everywhere, excepting 
in one district, an increase of syphilis. 
In the districts more to the north it 
increases to 16 per cent in deaths from 
syphilis, and still further northward 
there is an increase of 37 per cent, and 
in the most central places there is an 
increase of 15 per cent. We say that 
this increase had taken place in places 
out of the range of the Acts; and, there- 
fore, we are justified in attributing the 
reduction to the benefit of the Acts. I 
had intended to say something about 
the state of the disease amongst women. 
It is said that the disease is increased in 
the subjected stations amongst women. 
But mind, you have to ask yourselves 
about these women in the subjected 
stations— How long have they been in 
the subjected stations? Where did they 
come from? Did they come from sub- 
jected or unsubjected stations? I test 
it in this way. In the Return for 1880, 
showing all the women who came to 
Aldershot from other places, and who, 
on examination, were found diseased, it 
is shown that women coming from the 
subjected stations are much less likely 
to be diseased. Now, there was some- 
thing said about what was done by 
Glasgow without subjecting themselves 
to these Acts. Well, there was a most 
excellent Act passed in 1870, and there 
was a well-conducted Lock Hospital 
there, and there was a great falling-off 
in the number of women, comparing 1870 
with 1881, and that must be the result 
of the care which is taken by the Civil 
authorities in Glasgow. Ido not deny 
that. But then I asked Dr. Patterson, 
who gave his evidence so clearly and so 
fairly on this subject, I asked this— 
What proportion did the number of 
women who came in in 1881 bear to the 
number of prostitutes who were going 
about Glasgow diseased at that time ? 
and he told me that he could not say that, 
but that there must be a considerable 
reduction, inasmuch as there were 598 
in 1869, and only 349 in 1881. We had 
it in evidence that Glasgow was a per- 
fect hot-bed of vice and licence, and 
that there must be an enormous amount 
of disease at that time, and that the 
598 cases that came in in 1869 to the 
hospital there must have been but a 
small proportion to the entire amount of 
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disease which then existed. The form 
of the Motion is to get rid of com- 
pulsory examination, and to substitute 
whatever voluntary efforts may be made. 
The answer of those who administer 
Acts, and of those who take the 
view that experience has taught them, 
is that, without compulsion, women 
will not attend with such regularity and 
at such a time as to prevent the dissemi- 
nation of the disease. They might at- 
tend when the disease was in its trouble- 
some stage; but they would not come 
early enough. They would not submit 
to a periodical examination for the 
purpose of preventing its dissemination 
amongst the soldiers and others. It is 
our opinion that they will not do any- 
thing to prevent it; and, therefore, we 
must disclaim those voluntary efforts as 
being a successful mode of diminishing 
disease. The evidence on this subject 
is this—Dr. Lowndes, the surgeon of 
the Liverpool Lock Hospital, where the 
voluntary system is at work, says that 
women do not come in regularly. Mr. 
Macnamara told us that in Dublin they 
came in too late—they wait until they 
become intolerable to themselves; and 
even Mr. Patterson says that one section 
of the women inGlasgowdothesame. It 
was said that the Royal Commission was 
against cumpulsory examination. But 
there has been a large experience since 
then. That Commission only came into 
existence in 1870, and reported in 1871 ; 
but it is quite evident, from the tone 
which the opponents of these Acts have 
taken up, that the right hon. Gentleman 
does not come here merely to get rid of 
compulsory examination; but it is ad- 
mitted by those who object to these Acts 
that their aim is to do something far 
wider. Anyone who has listened to their 
evidence must know that they want to 
get rid of any special means being 
adopted in the garrison towns or any- 
where else to save soldiers from the re- 
sults of this disease. They regard, in 
general, assistance coming from rates 
and taxes as a licence and as an encou- 
ragement to sin; and they are bound to 
suppress, not merely compulsory exami- 
nation, but everything of the kind. For 
that purpose they think it convenient to 
attack the system of compulsory exami- 
nations; because they know very well 
what we all know—that if compulsory 
examination were at once abolished, the 
attempts to carry it on by voluntary 
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effort would not be allowed to succeed. 
I would like to say a few words as to 
some remarks which have been made 
with some persistency in the course of 
the sitting of the Committee, and by 
the Press; and, although it is not very 
clear, it is the point and essence of these 
Acts that voluntary hospital accommoda- 
tion would be insufficient to cope with 
the disease. By voluntary hospitals is 
meant such as are supported, not by 
the rates, but voluntarily, and at which 
the attendance of the women should be 
voluntary. We have heard upstairs a 
great number of objections, on moral 
grounds, as to the rates and taxes being 
used for this purpose. I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman—Can we expect wit- 
nesses who object to this system of 
giving any help from the rates and taxes, 
as an encouragement for licence to vice, 
to be in earnest in depending on volun- 
tary charity? Experience has shown 
what charity can do, and what it cannot 
do, in both unprotected and protected 
stations. In Glasgow, Mr. Patterson 
said that moral feeling was strongly 
against a Lock Hospital, and that it was 
difficult to get any subscriptions to it. 
He told us that that was the normal 
Then, in Dublin, Mr. 
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state of things. 
Macnamara said that though the people 
would subscribe to reformatories, they 
would not give 1s. to the Lock Hospital ; 
and I find that the same difficulty arises 


in Devonport. That shows that the 
voluntary system would not be appli- 
cable. Well, now, if the opponents of 
the system are logical—and I know that 
they are logical—they will be driven to 
oppose these hospitals, as far as they can 
do it, not only in this House, but, as far 
as their social power goes, to prevent 
voluntary contribution to Lock Hos- 
pitals, just as much as to State-aided 
hospitals. [‘‘No,no!’] LIamdrawing 
an inference ; but, for a certainty, many 
of the witnesses whom the right hon. 
Gentleman examined gave evidence to 
show that, in the main, the people of 
Glasgow and Dublin declined to support 
hospitals of this kind. If it be immoral 
to support them out of the rates and 
taxes, it is equally immoral to support 
them from the private purse; and every 
charge against supporting them by the 
rates and taxes would apply equally to 
discourage any attempt to raise money 
for voluntary hospitals. I wish to say a 
word or two on the moral aspects of the 
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question. I do not pretend to deal 
with it exhaustively. I think that my 
right hon. Friend has done that. I 
quite admit that I do not think any 
converts will be made on either side, 
even if this debate last for months, on 
the moral aspect of this question; but, 
nevertheless, I am free to admit that the 
real burning point of the debate with 
most men—it ought to be with all men, 
and certainly would be with me if 
I thought that the Acts were immoral 
—is, not whether these Acts are use- 
ful, but whether they are or no a 
violation of morality. If I thought that 
these Acts were such a violation, the 
more efficient they were the more I 
should be bound to condemn them as 
giving encouragement to vice. But let 
us consider the question—is there any- 
thing wrong in the principle of these 
Acts? We found prostitution existing, 
and doing an immense amount of phy- 
sical injury and an immense amount of 
moral injury. We found that the ad- 
ministration of the law openly and 
plainly tolerates prostitution, and that 
all attempts to suppress it had cum- 
pletely failed ; and we found that no man 
of the present day, who has had any ex- 
perience, would say that it is possible 
to suppress it. If it ever disappears, it 
must be under influences which have 
never yet been brought to bear against 
it, and it must be at a time remote from 
the present. Ifthe moral evil is tolerated 
as a matter of principle, is it justice not 
to diminish the physical evil. So far 
for the principle of the thing. But now 
we have a question of fact—namely, 
whether the effect of these Acts is to in- 
crease or encourage vice amongst women, 
and that is a very different question from 
the question of principle, with which I 
have endeavoured to deal. Well, now, 
you have evidence on this subject that 
these Acts do not encourage vice. You 
have evidence of clergymen of all de- 
nominations, who have lived where these 
Acts are at work, and who have seen 
them administered, and who tell you 
that they do not encourage vice. I am 
not talking of persons officially ac- 
quainted with the Acts, but persons 
living in places where they are in force. 
We have the testimony of medical men 
and others, and that was met with the 
testimony of opponents; and, therefore, 
it may be said that those were simply 
matters of opinion, and could not be 
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relied upon; but I rely upon the evi- 
dence of those clergymen—the Vicar of 
Portsmouth, Canon Wilkinson of Ply- 
mouth, and the Rev. Mr. Reed of Cork— 
who have seen these Acts administered, 
and have found them useful in prevent- 
ing women going wrong, and who say 
that they have not increased temptations 
to vice. But there is another kind of 
evidence. If it be true that these Acts 
diminish the number of prostitutes and 
the number of brothels, and that they 
reclaim those who have gone on the 
streets and prevent them from remain- 
ing in that life, then it must follow that 
they diminish, instead of increase, temp- 
tations to vice. They give the clergy 
great facility of checking this vice, and I 
think it will be found that they tend in 
a different direction from that spoken of 
by their opponents. Well, I would like 
to say a word to the objections to these 
Acts on constitutional grounds. It is 
said that you must inflict considerable 
injury upon those women. But, then, 
those women are inflicting a great injury 
on society. You are to consider, not the 
men who are participating with the 
women in their sin, but you have to con- 
sider innocent people—the wives of those 
men and the children of those men, unto 
the third and fourth generation, who 
are affected by this disease; and when you 
are dealing with the Acts you must con- 
sider the loss to the Army and the Navy, 
and not the mere question of supposed 
injury to those women. These two mat- 
ters are primd facie to be considered, 
and it is necessary to have a certain 
amount of compulsion. Now, I ask, is 
there anything in the nature of the exa- 
mination which renders it repulsive ? 
So far as the examination goes, it is 
simply what other women undergo. It 
is simply what good women—a_ very 
large number of good women—undergo 
voluntarily for their health. The differ- 
ence is in the compulsion, I admit. I 
am bound to say that if my hon. Friend 
took this up he would find that virtuous 
women do undergo this examination. 
[‘‘How many?”] The hon. Gentle- 
man says, ‘‘ How many?” and then he 
says you put no question about that. 
The hon. Gentleman has asked one 
question, and I have said a very large 
number of virtuous women undergo this 
examination voluntarily ; and the hon. 
and learned Gentleman says that it is 
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then the real difference is the compul- 
sion that is implied. Well, that com- 
pulsion is only upon those women who 
embrace this life, and who inflict injury 
on man. I know that many ladies of 
excellent intentions—the best ladies and 
most disinterested—regard this as an 
insult to their sex. I have always en- 
deavoured, in carrying out my painful 
duties as Chairman of this Committee, 
to treat with the greatest respect those 
ladies; and I trust I have not been 
wanting to them in that respect. ButI 
am bound to say that I cannot follow 
their reasoning. Those women give 
themselves deliberately up to this kind 
of life. Nobody, except as a figure of 
rhetoric, says that the pure woman is 
degraded by them. Well, the compul- 
sion which these women undergo under 
the Acts we think is necessary in order 
to prevent them doing more harm; and 
surely that compulsion cannot be more 
degrading to the pure woman than the 
contemplation of the evil effects which 
would arise if these Acts were not in 
force. I hope that the House will not 
lose sight of the evidence. Those who 
say that the Acts are demoralizing have 
not got much help from those towns 
where they are at work, and where 
there is experience of their moral 
effects. No one can say that those 
towns are less moral than other towns; 
and everyone will admit that their in- 
habitants are in a better position to form 
an opinion on this one important feature 
of the question for and against these 
Acts. It struck me, and I think it struck 
most of us, that many of the witnesses 
against the Acts were relying upon 
theory, and that they had closed their 
eyes to the fact that many persons had 
been rescued from their evil courses, and 
that decency and order had prevailed in 
the towns where the Acts were in force, 
and that they had become the means of 
reclaiming fallen women. I submit that 
these Acts, considering the limited dis- 
tricts which they cover, and the disad- 
vantages under which they are working, 
are efficient. I submit, too, that in 
strict theory they are not violations of 
the moral law; and I submit that, so 
far from being the enemies of morality, 
they are the allies of morality and re- 
formation. 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Sir, there 
was much in the speech of the Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
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to which, had I immediately followed 
him, I could have replied; but my 
object is to be as brief as possible, 
and I shall mainly confine myself 
to wider considerations than those on 
which he dwelt, and to one or two points 
which have fallen from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has preceded 
me. There are many points of view 
from which this subject may be treated. 
I, for one, as a mere matter of indivi- 
dual opinion, am not satisfied that the 
beneficial material results of the Acts 
have been made out. At any rate, there 
is a large body of opinion in the oppo- 
site direction; and I hold that, when it 
is shown that there is an invasion of 
Constitutional rights, when the depar- 
ture from our ordinary practice is so 
clear and remarkable as in these Acts, 
there ought to be no possibility of denial 
or doubt as to their beneficial effect from 
the hygienic point of view; the mere 
existence of a second opinion seems tan- 
tamount to a condemnation. It is not, 
however, on the physical question only 
that I base my hostility to these Acts. 
It rests on a much deeper ground, for I 
believe them to be fundamentally im- 
moral. The first respect in which they 
offend the moral sense is their miserable 
injustice as between man and woman. 
The whole view of life and society upon 
which this wretched legislation rests loses 
sight of the fact that impurity is as in- 
famous in a man as in a woman. It 
may be said, in too many cases, that it 
is more heinous in man. The woman 
may be reduced to it by the bitter ne- 
cessity of living; but the man reduces 
himself to it in obedience to a selfish 
lust. The guilt being equal between 
the two sexes, how differently are they 
treated. The man suffers no loss of 
position, no interference with the ordi- 
nary comforts of his life; it is not even 
a bar to a respectable marriage. But 
how different the lot of the woman! the 
first fall is often irretrievable, and she is 
cast away and abandoned to the passions 
of man. In the words of one who has 
been to many of us a teacher on this 
subject, I would ask hon. Members to 
follow me in imagination from the case 
of a man who, after drinking the deep 
draught of unlawful pleasures, has, at 
last, from motives of self-preservation, 
abandoned them and betaken himself 
to the comforts of home life, who is em- 
braced by a pure woman and surrounded 
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by innocent children; and I would ask 
them to go with me from his house where 
he lives in ease and affluence to the place 
where the woman, the victim of his pas- 
sion, lives in hopeless misery. What 
was his sin? What was hers? What is 
the difference between them? And how 
unequal is their fate? At any rate, 
whatever the pangs of conscience—and 
I do not think that, however sensual, a 
man loses all pangs of conscience — 
he has still his friends around him, and 
a position in the world. Surely that 
difference in the case of the sexes is 
enough. But when you superadd to it 
the infamy of this Act, it becomes un- 
bearable. How can it be said that to 
compel a woman to undergo this abomin- 
able examination is a parallel case to 
that of a virtuous woman who volun- 
tarily submits to inspection for the sake 
of her health? There is no more pa- 
rallelism between the case of a woman 
who is compulsorily examined and a 
virtuous woman who undergoes it for 
the benefit of her own health, than there 
is between a lawful marriage and the 
criminal violation of a woman. The act 
is the same in each case. The difference 
is the consent. One is the agreement 
from a pure and lofty motive, and the 
other is to gratify an unclean desire. 
Under this Act we all but close the paths 
of regeneration against these women. 
We efface the divine stamp upon them ; 
we stamp them with the signet of the 
State, which marks them as the com- 
mon prey of animal desire; and we con- 
demn them to continue there, practically 
to the end of their days, in the same 
bondage which the selfishness of man 
has reduced them to. My objection goes 
deeper and further than that. The exist- 
ence of these Acts — their continued 
existence—involves recognition of pros- 
titution. The principle was enunciated 
by Milton, and has been accepted by 
all philosophic writers from that day 
to this—that where the State deals with 
moral wrong, except to punish that 
moral wrong, it is more or less directly 
sanctioned by the State; and here we 
do more than sanetion it—we make it 
more seductive and more easy. The 
Judge Advocate General seemed to think 
that if the Acts had failed hygienically 
they could not be alleged to have en- 
couraged vice. I say that the two things 
are not incompatible. We say, from 
careful examination of the evidence, that 
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the promised hygienic benefit has failed, 
and yet the promise of it has misled the 
wretched dupes. I desire, publicly and 
emphatically, to give the strongest pro- 
test of which I am capable against the 
doctrine that in a civilized State pros- 
titution is to be recognized as a neces- 
sity, or that we can morally tolerate 
that which is not necessarily an accom- 
paniment, but the degradation of our 
manhood and the degradation of woman- 
kind. As regards the health of indi- 
vidual men, that has been sufficiently 


dealt with by those who have gone be- 


fore me; but I lay stress on the moral 
ruin which is involved in the sacrifice of 
self-control, and upon the moral ruin 
which it brings upon men and upon 
society in general; and surely the voice 
of history is clear enough on that ques- 
tion. If weallow ourselves to go on in this 
way, then history tells us that as Rome 
was shattered before the strong sword of 
the barbarian, we shall crumble away 
as did the nations of old. Nature and 
reason have spoken to us, and history has 
spoken to us; and there is a third voice 
which ought to be attended to in this 
House, which is so jealous of its ortho- 
doxy, and that is the voice of God and 
Revelation, and especially the New 
Testament, which I think ought to be 
clear enough and final upon this ques- 
tion. But it is, in a measure, hopeless 
and useless to set up standards of that 
kind, for although we are scrupulous 
about our theoretical orthodoxy, there 
is a vast amount of practical Atheism 
amongst us. Not long ago, within the 
precincts of this House, a certain num- 
ber of believing women prayed that God 
would bless and further the effort of to- 
night ; and I thought that that would be 
something worthy of sympathy and re- 
spect, even from professed unbelievers. 
Instead of that, what did we find? 
Those efforts are met with filthy smoking- 
room jokes, which are a disgrace to our 
common humanity. I say, whatever 
their station in or out of this House, I 
would rather have such people for my 
opponents than my allies in any possible 
contest. We will fight these Acts to the 
death. We must be prepared, as the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Mr. John Bright) said, to endure 
measureless insult, and to submit to 
hurricanes of abuse. I do not shrink 
from those consequences; but what I do 
shrink from more than anything else 
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is the miserable cowardice which ac- 
quiesces, without a protest and without 
a struggle, in what it believes to be 
moral abomination. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he would not trouble the House with 
any lengthened observations upon the 
lecture which had just been delivered 
by the hon. Member for Aylesbury (Mr. 
George Russell), because, as the hon. 
Member had evidently neither read the 
Acts nor the Report of the Committee, 
he did not appear aware that the Acts 
were applicable only to prostitutes, and 
that any woman might at any time re- 
lieve herself from consequences by a 
bond fide abandonment of prostitution, 
and without any difficulty being inter- 
posed by the authorities. But, leaving 
the hon. Member for Aylesbury to be- 
come a wiser man, he (Mr. Bentinck) 
desired, in the first place, to enter a 
strong protest against the proceedings of 
the right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld). Having himself attended 
66 out of 70 Sittings of the Committee, 
he claimed to know something of the 
matter ; and he desired to give a distinct 
contradiction to the allegation that the 
action of the majority of the Committee 
had been marked by carelessness or un- 
due haste. He could not, however, part 
with the conduct of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Halifax without severe animad- 
version, for the right hon. Member had 
thought fit to bring a charge of great 
gravity against the Judge Advocate 
General. At a meeting held at the 
Neumayer Hall in London, on the 25th 
of October, 1881, the right hon. Mem- 
ber said— 

“Tn exchanging Mr. Shaw Lefevre for Mr. 
Osborne Morgan we have lost a trustworthy 
and intelligent friend, and have gained an op- 
ponent; and the mischief and the bitterness for 
the Liberals amongst us lies in the fact that 
this opponent is the nominee on the Committee 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has, in my opinion, played the part on 
that Committee of a partizan advocate. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan has so played his part as to 
outrage Members of the Committee who are 
opposed to these Acts. He sat there as the ad- 
vocate of the Acts. He has neighboured with 
those who agreed with him, and turned aside 
from those opposed to this legislation as if they 
were beneath the notice of his new official eye. 
You can imagine that he has not been allowed 
to pursue this course without an occasional re- 
minder ; and what I say about him I say simply 
because he is the Representative, on that Com- 
mittee, of the present Government. [‘ Hear, 
hear!’] I have made representation to the 
Government upon the subject, and what I said 
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to them I now repeat to you to-day. Either 
he represents them, or he does not; if he does 
represent them, it is time for them to look 
after him, lest he should commit them too far.” 
Now, he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
without hesitation, and in the presence 
of many Members of the Committee, 
denounced this charge as uncalled for, 
unjust, and untrue. It was without the 
shadow of a foundation. The conduct 
of the Judge Advocate General had 
been just and impartial throughout, 
such as might be expected from an 
honourable and upright man desiring of 
eliciting the truth, without fear of any 
consequences; and the Judge Advocate 
General had, moreover, shownan amount 
of patience and forbearance under the 
eget attacks of the right hon. Mem- 

er for Halifax and the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood), 
which he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
would certainly not have exhibited had 
he found himself exposed to similar 
vituperation. But how could the right 
hon. Member for Halifax dare to bring 
any charge of unfair dealings, when his 
own antecedents on this question were so 
singular? He would appear to have 
forgotten that he was a Member of the 
Governments which passed the Acts of 
1866 and 1869. Although he was a 
Member of the Cabinet from 1871 to 
1874, he never took any step to repeal 
the obnoxious traffic. To borrow his 
own language— 

“He neighboured with those who disagreed 
with him, and turned aside from those opposed 
to this legislation, as if they were beneath the 
notice of his official eye.’’ 


And, indeed, there was but one conclu- 
sion at which the impartial mind must 
arrive—namely, that at that period, at 
all events, the right hon. Member pre- 
ferred his place to his principles. But 
the attacks on himself (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck), and the majority of the Com- 
mittee, were not confined to the above. 
He had that morning received a paper 
called Salient Points, in which he was 
accused of partiality because he had 
held the Office of Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral. This allegation might be treated 
with contempt, except that it proceeded 
from a certain Dr. Nevins, of whom few 
Members of the House would have ever 
heard ; and this Dr. Nevins was a Pro- 
vincial physician, employed by the right 
hon. Member for Halifax to prepare 
voluminous and unintelligible statistics 
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in opposition to the Acts, but who ad- 
mitted, in cross-examination, that he 
had never attended a primary venereal 
case in his life; that he had never 
visited a certified hospital, though every 
facility had been offered him for doing 
so; and, finally, hecandidly admitted that 
even “ocular demonstration would not 
persuade him.”’ Surely the House would 
agree that it was absurd to rely upon 
such witnesses as this Dr. Nevins. But 
leaving these collateral incidents, and 
coming to the main issue, he (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) desired to explain his 
own action in supporting these bene- 
ficial Acts from ths time of their first 
introduction. He had been actuated not 
by the expectation that the health of the 
Army and Navy would be improved, but 
by the expectation that a large class of 
degraded women would be relieved from 
want, disease, and physical and moral 
suffering. It had been his (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck’s) fate to have lived in 
London all his life; and from an early 
age his pity had been so keenly moved 
by the helpless condition of the London 
prostitutes, that he had always deter- 
mined, whenever he had the chance, to 
do his utmost to improve their condition. 
It was not, therefore, for the sake of 
soldiers or sailors that he had advo- 
cated this legislation; but for the sake 
of women only. Now, the opponents of 
the Acts hid their heads in the sand, 
and refused to see what was staring them 
in the face. Prostitution might or might 
not be a necessity; but, nevertheless, it 
was a fact. It had existed, as a leading 
Dissenting minister admitted to theCom- 
mittee, ever since the days of the Patri- 
archs, and it existed still. In the inte- 
rests, then, of humanity, there were only 
two alternatives before the Legislature. 
Either to prohibit prostitution by law, 
and make its practice an offence, or else 
to mitigate the evils and horrors which 
were consequent and incidental to the 
status. Now, so far as he (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) could gather, the right hon. 
Member for Halifax and his friends 
were not prepared to put down prostitu- 
tion. Mr. Shaen, the chief Pharisee of 
their body, admitted to the Committee 
that, if he were a doctor, he would 
not attend any practising prostitute, 
but would tell her to go elsewhere to be 
cured, yet this pious, moral, and chari- 
table individual also admitted that he 
would not desire the law to interfere with 
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any woman so long as the profits derived 
from her trading were received exclu- 
sively by herself; and Dr. Osborn, the 
chief of the Wesleyan Body, testified to 
the same repugnance to strengthen the 
law against prostitutes. If, then, all 
parties were agreed upon this point, the 
only alternative for the relief of these 
nnhappy women was not to persecute 
them, not to hunt them from place to 
place, for by such means their reckless- 
ness and disease was increasing; but to 
care for their health, and endeavour, by 
good influences, to reclaim them from the 
evil ways into which they had unhappily 
wandered. To carry out this principle, 
compulsory examination and compulsory 
cure were both absolutely indispensable. 
Now, the argument of the right hon. 
Member for Halifax, that the compulsory 
examination of a woman was abhorrent 
to all modern ideas, was based upon a 
fallacy ; because, prostitution being not 
compulsory, it was clear that if a woman 
accepted the position of a prostitute she 
must take the consequences, and, in re- 
lieving her from some of such conse- 
quences by the prevention of disease, 
it was the spirit of true humanity, 
which watched over the poor woman 
and assisted her far more effectually 
than the spirit of false sentiment, which 
would leave her to perish. To maintain 
that the periodical examination had, in 
fact, any hardening effect upon prosti- 
tutes was opposed to all reason; for if 
the examination were conducted with 
delicacy, as was always the case, surely 
it could have but little effect upon the 
nature of women, whose practice was to 
solicit daily and nightly in the streets. 
To prove that assertion, it was suffi- 
cient to refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Macnamara, of Dublin, who had been 
cited as a witness not too favourable to 
the Acts, and yet who, in reply to 
Question 6,500, distinctly stated that his 
opinion of compulsory periodical exami- 
nation was an absolute necessity. Then, 
again, as between compulsory and volun- 
tary cure, it was easy to show that the 
voluntary system had failed practically, 
and without prospect of ultimate success, 
so far as human intelligence could fore- 
tell. The Minority Report, it was true, 
asserted that the ‘‘system of free hospital 
was quite practicable and completely 
successful ;” but that allegation was 
knocked over by the facts. The evi- 


dence before the Committee established , 
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that women came in too late and left 
too soon ; and Mr. Macnamara—Answer 
6,461—said— 

‘* Almost all patients come in an advanced 

state of disease, and the majority leave before 
cured, and go back to their original condition.” 
(6,579.] ‘* Would detain all till cured.’ 
But the best proof of the failure of the 
voluntary system was, when tested, the 
boasted Glasgow case itself. A pious 
Scotch doctor was summoned to prove 
that the Glasgow Lock Hospital, with- 
out compulsion, was a perfect success ; 
but in cross-examination he was com- 
pelled to admit that Glasgow, with 
700,000 inhabitants, overflowing with 
diseased prostitutes, had given him, in 
the course of the year 1881, only 349 
patients, of whom but 35 were prosti- 
tutes; and that, on the night of the 31st 
of December, 1881, the hospital had but 
25 inmates, of whom two only were pros- 
titutes; and he further confessed that 
there existed in the city a vast amount 
of prostitutes that never came near him 
atall. The confirmation of that reluctant 
testimony came from a more reliable 
source at Liverpool. Mr. Lowndes, one 
of the most learned and intelligent wit- 
nesses before the Committee, stated that 
in the Liverpool voluntary Lock Hos- 
pital there were— 

‘‘Twenty-five beds not always full. They 
were filling better, but were not so full as might 
be, and had accommodation of which women 
would not avail themselves. But if the Acts 
were applied he could not only fill the wards, 
but multiply them 10 times over, because, un- 
doubtedly, there was a vast deal of disease 
amongst prostitutes, which was not attended 
to.” 


These considerations brought up the 
vital question whether the interests of 
humanity would be served by the re- 
peal of the Acts. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) was satisfied the House did not 
know the miserably insufficient amount 
of voluntary Lock Hospital accommoda- 
tion in the United Kingdom, or they 
would pause before agreeing to the Re- 
solution then before them. He would tell 
the Honse that, at the present time, the 
voluntary Lock Hospitals of the United 
Kingdom only contained 157 beds, which 
were never full; while the Government, 
or ‘certified’? hospitals, provided 650 
beds, which were always full. The Mino- 
rity Report said— 

“That there would be no difficulty in getting 
necessary funds to establish a large system of 
voluntary hospitals ;” 
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but this statement was flatly contra- 
dicted by the Rev. Mr. Gledstone, an 
Independent minister, who stated— 
“He would not subscribe to any place where 
disease was treated in an exceptional way, and 
that he was the representative of many.”’ 
He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) was afraid 
that this was the exact truth; and, as 
a subscriber of long standing to volun- 
tary Lock Hospitals, he deplored the 
apathy of the charitable public towards 
these excellent institutions, and was 
the more confirmed in his opinion that, 
if the Resolution were carried, the 
female prostitute class must be relegated 
to the horrors of the past, and those 
terrible scenes renewed which had been 
so graphically described by reliable 
witnesses. There could be no question 
but that, for the last 12 years, the Acts 
had worked most satisfactorily, with the 
acquiescence of all the parties concerned. 
Two main objections had disappeared 
altogether. First, no case of oppression 
or mistake had been sustained against 
the officials administering the Acts ; 
and, secondly, it had been demonstrated 
that the provisions of the Acts were not 
repugnant to, but appreciated by, the 
women in the subjected districts. That 
being so, whence came the opposition 
to the Acts? He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) would tell the House that it pro- 
ceeded from a combination of three dis- 
cordant elements of opinion. First, those 
who believed that venereal disease was 
a ‘‘God-made”’ punishment for vice— 
and the Judge Advocate General had 
sufficiently shown that this opinion, held 
by Mr. Henley, was extensively preva- 
lent amongst certain religious bodies 
throughout the country; secondly, those 
who held exaggerated ideas concerning 
the rights of women; and, thirdly, the 
ultra-revolutionary party, the followers 
of the late Mr. Mazzini, and of the pre- 
sent Municipal Council in Paris, who 
were prepared to sacrifice public health 
rather than accord any special powers to 
the police. These three classes of opi- 
nion combined were small in numbers, 
but noisy and energetic in action; and, 
by the expenditure of some £5,000 per 
annum, had kept the agitation against 
the Acts alive. He (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) did not quarrel with them for the 
opinions they professed. He would not 
even object to the obscene publica- 
tions which they distributed broadcast 
throughout the country; but he pro- 
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tested strongly against their unscrupu- 
lous conduct in fabricating false and 
scandalous charges against honourable 
and upright men and women to whom 
the administration of the Acts was con- 
fided. As a leading case, he would 
mention the conduct of a Mr. Frederick 
Wheeler, of Rochester. This individual 
was a Quaker, and, as such, while he 
eschewed the carnal weapon, preferred 
to adopt the devices of ‘‘ Don Basilio,” 
and to defeat his enemy by a baseless 
calumny. He had, therefore, published 
a ‘‘ Leaflet,” headed, An Authenticated 
and Shocking Illustration of the working of 
the Contagious Diseases Acts, in which 
he alleged that one Caroline Wybrow, 
after having been improperly detained 
some days in the Lock Hospital of 
Chatham, had been discovered to be a 
virgin. The case of Caroline Wybrow 
was fully investigated by the Committee, 
and the evidence, speaking for itself, 
would show that no blame rested with 
the officials; but the ‘‘ Leaflet’ went on 
to state that— 

“ Hundreds of terrified girls had signed the 
voluntary submission form under the threat and 
terror of imprisonment ;”’ 
and yet, when pressed upon the point, 
this Wheeler was unable to cite one 
single case in support of his assertion. 
So much for truth and morality. He 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had called the 
attention of the hon. Member for Bristol 
(Mr.8. Morley) to thisWheeler’s conduct, 
and had told him he ought either to re- 
tire from the Society for Repealing the 
Acts, or to drum Wheeler out of it; but 
the hon. Member for Bristol had replied 
that ‘‘ he had no time to investigate the 
question, though he admitted it had two 
sides.’’ So much for morality and truth. 
Then, again, the Rev. Mr. Gledstone had 
asserted, at a public meeting at White- 
haven last year, that the officials— 

‘‘ Had at their mercy females of ali kinds, 
and their cowardly and brutal conduct made it 
absolutely dangerous for a decent woman to 
answer any question put by a soldier, be it ever 
80 proper ;””’ 
but, when cruss-examined, he, too, was 
unable to cite any case in support of 
his proposition, except that of Coote 
Wypbrow ; and it was desirable that the 
House should know that, according to a 
Report of the Commissioners of Police, 
which he (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) then 
produced, this virtuous and exemplary 
victim, Oaroline Wybrow, was now keep- 
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ing a house of convenience at Chatham. 
Finally there was the case of the Town 
Missionary, Krauss, who had the au- 
dacity to tell the Committee that from 
the footway on the public street at Wool- 
wich passers by could see all the details 
of the examination of women in the 
examination room, and the doctor’s head 
between their legs. He (Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck) was so struck with this as- 
tonishing evidence, as it was styled in the 
Minority Reports, that he himself went 
to Woolwich toascertain the truth ; but he 
found that the distance from the footway 
to the window of the examination room, 
which was on the first floor, was 45 feet, 
and that the window was backed by a 
thick gauze blind, so that Krauss’s 
statement was simply a barefaced and 
impudent falsehood. He (Mr. Caven- 
dish Bentinck) felt it was sickening to 
press these details upon the House; but 
he was bound to do so in the cause of 
truth, and he would trouble the House 
no further, except on behalf of Inspector 
Anniss and Miss Webb, whose reputa- 
tions had been shamefully attacked by 
the opponents of the Acts. Ata meeting 
of the ‘‘ Threefold Cord Society,” an As- 
sociation for the relief of fallen women, 
held in February last, at Plymouth, with 
the Archdeacon in the chair, and at 
least a dozen clergymen of the Church 
of England present. The Secretary, 
the Rev. F. Gurney, said— 

“He did not think anyone need take the 
trouble to defend these special Acts in Ply- 
mouth. Hypothetically, a great deal of feeling 
might be got up against them; but they had 
unquestionably been very much to the good of 
the town. They knew that in Plymouth their 
administration was in charge of an earnest 
Christian man, with a large and zealous desire 
for the saving of girls, and for affording pro- 
tection to those who were on the brink of ruin! 
Mr. Anniss had many opportunities of bringing 
suitable cases under the notice of the Commit- 
tee, and always did so.” 


He (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) thought 
the above was amply sufficient to repel 
the aspersions cast upon Mr. Anniss by 
the right hon. Member for Halifax. 
With reference to Miss Webb, he would 
do no more than read a letter which he 
had received from her that morning, 
and which he felt must touch the hearts 
of all present— 

“T earnestly pray that the debate on the 
C.D. Acts will not end in Parliament repealing 
them. Nearly 13 years ago, I offered my ser- 
vices here, to devote my life to the reform of 
poor women brought under the provisions of the 
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benevolent Acts; and I solemnly declare my 
conviction of them of this long experience to 
be greatly beneficial to the class affected by 
them, both morally and physically. With re- 
gard to the examinations, not only are they 
necessary for the work of the medical officer to 
be effective, but have no hardening effect what- 
ever; besides which, any woman who chooses 
to change her evil courses frees herself at once 
from them. It will probably be said that these are 
the utterances of a ‘ paid official,’ to meet which, 
it is only just to myself to tell you, I have 
been implored, more than once, to give it up 
for an easier post, with the same salary and 
every home comfort and freedom; but I have 
preferred remaining at my post, and that amidst 
violent persecution from the agent for the So- 
ciety for the Repeal of the ‘C.D. Acts’—Mr. 
Wheeler, of Rochester—who has continually 
sent me ‘ Leaflets’ wherein I was shamefully 
libelled by him, and also their paper The Shield, 
of June, 1878, wherein, among other scurrilous 
remarks, they classed me with the keepers of 
houses of ill-fame. Trusting these ‘ Acts’ may 
be retained.” 
He would only conclude with the re- 
mark that facts were stubborn things. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I shall not take up much of the time of 
the House with the few observations I 
have to make, and I shall not attempt 
to make any premature disclosures. The 
Members who addressed the House have 
simply been Members who have been on 
the Committee, to whom, I think, the 
House is deeply indebted— whatever our 
opinions are as to the merits—for the 
time and devotion they have given to 
the subject; for it must have been a 
most painful subject to them. Sir, in 
the few observations I intend to make, 
I shall enter only very cursorily into the 
questions that have been raised. The 
merits, whether for or against the reten- 
tion of the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
have been very fully and amply discussed 
by those who preceded me; and they 
can be more advantageously discussed 
by those hon. Members who have had 
an opportunity of hearing the evidence 
brought before the Committee, and who 
have taken part in its deliberations. I 
should not have risen, except for the 
questions very naturally and legitimately 
addressed to me by the right hon. 
and gallant Member for North Lanca- 
shire (Colonel Stanley) as to the posi- 
tion the Government had taken on 
this question; and I propose to give 
a statement on this subject. I must ask 
the House to consider what was the 
position of this question when the Go- 
vernment took Office in 1880. The 
House will remember that at the last 
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time the Liberal Government was in 
power it made an attempt, in_ 1872, 
to deal with the whole subject. I need 
not detain the House by recapitulating 
the provisions of the Bill introduced by 
the Government in 1872; I will simply 
remind them that that Bill proposed the 
repeal of a great part of the Acts which 
are now known as the Oontagious 
Diseases Acts, and to substitute for 
them an amendment of the general law 
relating to questions of prostitution. 
That attempt of the Liberal Government 
of that day failed, partly for want of 
time, and partly because the proposals of 
that measure did not meet with the 
enthusiastic support of either Party. 
They did not satisfy the opponents— 
those who were for the repeal of the 
existing Acts—neither did the new pro- 
visions which they proposed give satis- 
faction to the other side. Shortly after 
that time the Government went out of 
Office, and were no longer called upon 
to do anything. At the General Election 
of 1880, as is well known, a large num- 
ber of Members of the present Govern- 
ment were pledged deeply to the total 
abolition of the existing Acts. My right 
hon. Friend who preceded me in the 
Office I have the honour to hold (Mr. 
Childers) was, as the House is aware, 
opposed in principle to some of the most 
important provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and had expressed his 
disapproval of the compulsory periodical 
examination of women, and his opinion 
that a great part of the good effect 
obtained by the advocates of the Act 
might be obtained by the amendment of 
the general law, and, at the same time, 
by the repeal of the compulsory pro- 
visions of those Acts. Well, Sir, pro- 
bably, under these circumstances, my 
right hon. Friend would have been 
prepared to have made some proposal to 
the House in the direction of those 
opinions which he had advocated in 
1875. But a Committee had been ap- 
pointed, at the instance of the late Go- 
vernment, to inquire into the whole 
subject. That Committee had not con- 
cluded ‘its labours, and it was thought 
desirable by both Parties that at op- 
portunity should be given, by the re- 
appointment of a Committee on the 
subject, for that matter to be brought 
to a close, with a view to learning the 
feeling of the House, so as to have some 
final settlement of the question. The 
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Committee reported last year; but I am 
bound to say that, although their labours 
have been of great value in collecting 
and arranging a vast amount of infor- 
mation on this subject, the Report of 
the Committee has not tended in any 
degree to an amicable settlement which 
can be accepted by both sides—by those 
holding different views on the subject. 
The majority have agreed to a Report 
which, in substance, unequivocally 
agrees with the existing law, but has 
not made any recommendation for the 
modification of that law. The minority 
have put in a Report which, in equally 
unequivocal terms, condemns the whole 
of the existing Acts. It is quite evi- 
dent, from what has taken place since 
the publication of the Report of the 
Committee, that nothing but a complete 
repeal of the Acts will satisfy their op- 
ponents; and, on the other hand, there 
is the Report of the majority of the 
Committee, and it does not furnish the 
Government with any argument with 
which it could, with a reasonable hope 
of success, put forward any modification 
or a compromise in regard to these 
Acts. Well, Sir, under those circum- 
stances, Parliament will have to decide 
virtually whether it is prepared to de- 
fend the Acts substantially in the present 
form, or whether it shall give up either 
the whole or the most essential portion 
of those Acts. It is also evident that 
this inquiry has not afforded to the 
Members of the Government—amongst 
whom, as I have already stated, there 
was an entire divergence of opinion on 
the subject—any ground for arriving at 
an agreementamong themselves. Under 
these circumstances, the difference of 
opinion to which I have already referred 
exists, I am bound to state, to an equal 
extent at the present moment. Those 
who have been, like myself, brought into 
contact with the administration of the 
Acts, and who are more directly respon- 
sible for the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy, are, in general, disposed to sup- 
port the Acts. That is my view; and 
that is the view of my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, who is re- 
sponsible for the administration of the 
Navy; and that is also the view of my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Home 
Secretary, under whose administration 
those Acts are carried out. The other 
Members of the Government who are 
brought less into contact with the ad- 
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ministration of those Services, and who 
are more impressed with the insufficiency 
and the impolicy—and, perhaps, I do 
not use too strong a word when I say 
the immorality—of this legislation, do 
not see their way to making themselves 
responsible for the continued mainten- 
ance of legislation to which any oppo- 
sition had been offered. Well, Sir, 
under these circumstances, there is no 
alternative, except so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, but to treat this 
question, as other questions of not less 
importance have before now beentreated, 
as an open question by the Government. 
Iam perfectly aware that of late years 
the number of subjects of importance 
which have been treated as open ques- 
tions by the Government have not been 
numerous; but there are questions of 
great social importance, and of infinitely 
greater political importance than that 
which we have been discussing, which 
have been for years made open ques- 
tions, upon which Members of an Ad- 
ministration differ. We, therefore, can- 
not advise—and it is impossible, under 
those circumstances, for the Government, 
as a Government, to advise—as to the 
course to be taken as to the extension 
or the repeal of those Acts. But, Sir, 
the right hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Stanley) not only asked what 
course we should take with regard to 
the Motion, but what was our intention 
with regard to the administration of the 
law. Now, with regard to that point, I 
think there can be but one answer. So 
long as these Acts remain on the Statute 
Book, I conceive it is the duty of this 
Government, or any Government, to ad- 
minister those Acts and to put into 
execution the provisions of the law. The 
laws cannot be altered by a Resolution 
of either House of Parliament, and it 
may, for anything I know, be the will 
of Parliament that these Acts be re- 
pealed ; but until that repeal has taken 
place, I think undoubtedly it will be the 
duty of the Government to administer 
the Acts in the spirit in which they were 
passed, so far as Parliament gives us the 
means necessary for that administration. 
Having said so much—and I began by 
saying that I did not want to enter into 
the details of this controversy—I desire 
to make one or two short remarks upon 
the discussion which has taken place, 
and especially upon the speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Hali- 
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fax (Mr. Stansfeld). My right hon. 
Friend, with most intense earnestness 
and warmth, appears on this subject to 
have been led away into one or two 
exaggerations almost amounting to mis- 
statements. My right hon. Friend said 
that these Acts had been condemned by 
repeated Commissions; and he said that 
the Commission of 1871 had condemned 
the Acts of 1866, and the Committee 
which had lately reported had con- 
demned the Acts of 1864. I think that 
it is entirely inaccurate to say that the 
Commission condemned the Acts of 
1866. If the House will allow me, I 
will read to the House what that Oom- 
mission said. The Report was unani- 
mous, although they appended separate 
Minutes. That Report was that they 
had come to the conclusion— 


“‘That although periodical examination of 
common prostitutes was the most effectual mode 
of dealing with venereal disease, that it is practi- 
cally impossible to make the system general, even 
if on other grounds it was desirable to do so.” 


How can any impartial person come to 
the conclusion that that Report con- 
demned the Acts of 1866, when the 
Commissioners unanimously reported 
that the previous Act of 1866 constituted 
the most effectual mode of dealing with 
disease? Well, then, my right hon. 
Friend devoted a great portion of his 
speech to the examination of the hy- 
gienic aspects of prostitution; but I 
think that the House must have felt 
that my right hon. Friend almost wasted 
his strength upon this, because the con- 
clusion of his speech showed that it was 
absolutely impossible for him to approach 
this or any other branch of the subject 
in anything but the spirit of a partizan 
whose mind had been fully made up be- 
fore he heard the evidence. Well, my 
right hon. Friend admitted in his speech 
that, whatever had been the result of 
his inquiries as to the effect of these 
Acts, it would not have made the 
slightest difference to his vote; and 
when I heard my right hon. Friend 
twisting the statistics, I admired the 
ingenuity of the pleader; but it was 
searcely worth his while to give such 
attention to an examination of a branch 
of the subject, while he showed that he 
was absolutely and entirely indifferent 
to it. The House has to thank the Com- 
mittee who have devoted so much time to 
the inquiry into a painful subject; and 
more especially, I think, they are in- 
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debted to the Judge Advocate General, 
and to the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), who, in 
the opinion of a great majority of the 
House, entered into this inquiry, not with 
the pre-conceived views of a partizan, but 
with the earnest desire to learn the truth; 
and I think the House would be disposed 
to accept the conclusion which, after a 
careful examination of the question and 
from an examination as to the hygienic 
branch of it, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the hon. and learned 
Gentleman arrived, rather than accept 
the conélusion and the ingenious utter- 
ances of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax accepted, 
for the purpose of his argument, the 
method adopted by the majority of the 
Committee, and said that at the best 
they could only make out a daily saving 
of 5} per 1,000 men secured to the Army 
by the operation of these Acts, and at 
the most an addition of daily strength 
of from 250 or 300 were all that could 
be claimed for the Army. If the right 
hon. Gentleman accepted this for the 
purpose of his argument, I should like 
to ask him why he did not take that 
branch of the subject further from the 
latest information? The latest statistics 
which the Committee had under their 
consideration were the statistics of 1878 ; 
but the statistics of 1881 are now avail- 
able, and the latter show that the saving 
of efficiency to the Army has gone on 
progressively mcreasing since the Re- 
port of the Committee, and that in 1880 
it amounted not to 5} per 1,000, but 
to 64 per 1,000, and in 1881 to 8 per 
1,000 ; so that, in that case, with an aver- 
age strength of 50,000 men, the saving 
would be, in 1880, a saving of 325 men, 
and in 1881 of 400 men. ButI do not 
at all admit on behalf of the Army that 
the saving of efficiency is represented by 
these figures. Those calculations take 
into account only a number of men 
actually in hospital and suffering from 
the effects of those diseases. I will not 
say that everyone bears with him either 
temporarily or permanently the results 
of this disease; but there is no doubt 
that a very large number of them after 
a very conviderable time, permanently 
and for life, render themselves less 
efficient soldiers and sailors and useful 
members of society. It is impossible, 
from statistics, to ascertain what is the 
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actual loss, and what is the actual effect 
in the Services from this consideration. 
The same idea of it may be obtained 
from the latest statistics that had been 
laid on the Table of the House as to 
1880-1. In the protected stations, on an 
aggregate strength of 39,500, the ad- 
missions for primary syphilis were 2,920, 
or a ratio of admissions of 71 per 1,000. 
In all the unprotected stations, with a 
strength of 35,000 men, there were 
5,673 admissions, or a ratio of 126 per 
1,000. If the ratio of admissions had 
been the same in the protected as in the 
unprotected, the number of admissions 
in the protected districts would have 
been, not 2,520, but 4,920, or an increase 
of 2,000. I say that this part of the 
subject cannot be accurately arrived at by 
statistics, because it is impossible to see 
how much the larger proportion of those 
numbers are permanently affected. The 
medical evidence can leave no doubt 
upon the mind of any impartial per- 
son that a very large number are ren- 
dered inefficient for a proportion and 
probably for the remainder of their 
lives. Well, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that these Acts were only passed 
with the view of achieving great results. 
Whether the expectations that were 
formed by those who originally passed 
these Acts have been disappointed or not 
—very probably they have—I think it 
is certain that, so long as their operation 
is confined to a few stations, it must be 
limited. I entirely deny that this House 
is bound to abandon these Acts simply 
because they have not attained great 
results. It is sufficient for us that they 
have attained an adequate result. They 
have obtained a material increase in the 
health of the Army and Navy and in the 
general population, and these results 
have been obtained, I believe, without 
any interference whatever with the 
morality of the people. On the contrary, 
I believe they have been obtained with 
results most favourable to morality. I 
do not desire to detain the House. I 
will only say that I entirely concur with 
the position that was taken up by my 
right hon. and learned Friend the Judge 
Advocate General in the statement as to 
the position which the law assumes 
towards those interested, and as to the 

sition which the law ought to assume. 

hether it ought to do so or not, the 
law does not grapple with this vice in 





any manner whatever ; probably it would 
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be impossible for the law to grapple with 
it. In my opinion, we must accept it as 
a necessary evil ; but there is no reason 
why weshould abstain from attempting to 
mitigate one of its most frightful effects. 
More especially is it our duty to mitigate 
the evil effects of this vice as regards 
our soldiers and sailors, and to use 
every means in our power to mitigate 
the evil in the case of large masses of 
young men, who are brought into a 
position where they are exposed to 
temptation and to the indulgence of 
passions in which we know they will 
indulge with consequences fatal to the 
health, not only of themselves but of 
their descendants. Having brought 
together these large bodies of young 
men into positions where they are, not 
by the desire of their own free will, 
exposed to temptations and risks, it 
seems to me that it is the duty of the 
State to do all in its power to mitigate 
the effects of the temptations that these 
young men labour under, as far as it 
can be done without injury to public 
morals. Of course, it would be more 
satisfactory to me if I were able to 
speak, not only as the Representative of 
the Army in this House, but also as the 
Representative of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The question is one, how- 
ever, for the reasons I have explained, 
which must be decided by Parliament ; 
and I sincerely trust that the decision 
of Parliament will be, not to interfere 
with the beneficial operation of these 
Acts until, at all events, some Members 
are able to propose some more complete 
and satisfying method of dealing with 
this evil. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he wished to remind the noble Marquess 
the Secretary of State for War that when 
he rose to address the House he had 
stated that it was not his intention to 
bring the debate to a premature close. 
It seemed, however, that the noble Mar- 
quess rose to make a premature dis- 
closure, which was one of a very remark- 
able character. He would, therefore, 
press upon the Government the import- 
ance of making a clean breast of it, and 
tell the House what it was that they 
themselves intended to do. It was all 
very well for the noble Marquess to say 
that, under the circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed to leave 
the matter in the hands of Parliament. 
He (Sir Stafford Northcote) could not 
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help saying that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were becoming far too fond of 
leaving matters in the hands of Parlia- 
ment. It was most strange that a Go- 
vernment which had come into Office 
with so large a majority at its command, 
should, at the end of its third year of 
Office, announce that it must leave a 
question of such high importance as this 
to be decided by Parliament. Every 
hon. Member must feel that the matter 
was not only one of peculiar importance, 
but one which it was particularly unde- 
sirable to leave open. Everybody felt 
the drawbacks and disadvantages of ex- 
traordinary and exceptional legislation 
in the matter; but, these Acts having 
been in operation for 15 or 16 years, 
they were only to be altered in case 
overwhelming advantage was to be 
gained by such a course, not only in 
Parliament, but throughout the coun- 
try. The question had been raised and 
discussed in a manner, he would not go 
the length of saying there was no justi- 
fication for, but which certainly had some- 
times been pushed by methods it was very 
hard to justify, and which had, no doubt, 
caused a great deal of pain and scandal 
in what he could not help feeling was 
sometimes an unnecessary manner. He 
did not wish to enter into that matter, 
because he was aware that those who had 
preceded him had already done so, and 
that those who had adopted the methods 
he had referred to had done so under the 
sense of what they felt to be their duty, 
and in the desire to put an end toa very 
disagreeable question by bringing about 
what was considered to be necessary 
reforms. If the Government were of 
that opinion it was their duty to come to 
Parliament and say—‘‘ We will put a 
stop to these scandals by proposing an 
alteration of thelaw.” But if the House 
had these proposals in a tangible shape 
before them, and were able to see if it 
was intended to propose the absolute 
repeal of the Acts, or only the modifica- 
tion of them, or something else, they 
would then be able to form a judgment 
upon the subject; but at the present 
moment all they had before them was 
that the Acts had worked satisfactorily 
to those Members of the Government 
who were charged with the special ad- 
ministration of the Departments to which 
they more immediately applied. It was 
not intended, as far as he could see, to 
propose any change of the law; but 
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surely the Government ought to be 
called upon to decide what was to be 
done in the face of a Motion made by a 
distinguished Member of that House, 
who had taken a special interest in the 
question, and which Motion aimed at 
the destruction of the whole of these 
Acts. Although the words of the Motion 
simply pointed to one particular part of 
the matter—namely, the compulsory ex- 
amination, there could be little doubt 
that the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) pointed to the overthrow of 
the whole system. If that was so, were 
the Government prepared to vote with 
the right hon. Gentleman, or were they 
prepared, as the noble Marquess the 
Secretary of State for War was, to vote 
against him, or were they prepared to 
take some intermediate course, which 
they might well do if the Speaker left 
the Chair, in order that they might, 
by deliberation and proper agreement 
among themselves, close this open ques- 
tion and bring forward, in some shape 
or other, some proposal of their own ? 
He hoped the House would be told by 
some of those Members of the Govern- 
ment who disagreed with the noble 
Marquess and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty and other Members of the 
Ministry, what they proposed to do— 
whether they really meant to pass 
the Resolution now before the House 
and condemn the Acts while still keep- 
ing them in existence without doing 
anything to modify them? Did they 
mean to follow up their vote by pro- 
posing themselves, or assisting the 
right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) to bring in and carry, a mea- 
sure on the subject? He thought they 
had a right to ask for that information. 
He was bound to say that the conduct of 
the Government was feeble and vacil- 
lating. He did not wish, however, to 
dwell upon that matter, but rather to 
point out the injury which he imagined 
must be done to the Public Service if 
the matter was to be left in doubt with 
the present vote of the House upon the 
Motion. Therefore, without entering 
further into the consideration of the 
question, he trusted that, after having 
listened to this long debate, which 
began, on the other side, after the Mo- 
tion had been moved by an able speech 
from the Judge Advocate General, who 
told them he could not speak for the 
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Government, and which had now cul- 
minated in a still more important speech 
from the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War, who told them that the 
matter was to be left an open question, 
the House would not be satisfied until 
they had some further explanation as to 
the intentions of the Government. As 
the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was not in his place, he hoped 
to hear from some one of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s Colleagues—perhaps the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to whom 
the subject was not new, as he had for 
some years been acting as Secretary of 
State for War—what it was that Her 
Majesty’s Government intended to do, 
and what the actual course of proceed. 
ings would be. It did seem to him that 
in a matter of this sort, in regard to 
which many Members of Parliament had 
been in the past induced to give votes 
of a character necessarily trying and 
painful to their feelings, and had in- 
curred much reproach and misrepre- 
sentation because they had been induced 
by successive Governments to believe 
that there was a strong and over- 
whelming necessity for these Acts and 
for the vote they gave—it did seem to 
him that those hon. Members had strong 
reason to complain if they found the 
Government now turning round and 
leaving them in the lurch, and saying 
that they could decide neither one way 
nor the other, but that they must leave 
it in the hands of Parliament, in the 
hope that Parliament would decide it for 
them. 

Mr. WHITBREAD said, it was not 
his business to make any remark on the 
speech which had just been delivered to 
the House; but he wished to make one 
or two observations upon what had 
fallen from the noble Marquess who was 
sitting below him. He did not intend 
to indulge in recriminatory charges, and 
he thought the noble Marquess was to 
be congratulated upon having called the 
House back to the calm consideration of 
the real question at issue. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had dwelt upon the alleged 
hygienic failure of these Acts. But he 
had admitted, at the same time, that, 
failure or no failure, he should oppose 
them. The House, however, knew the 
sacrifices which his right hon. Friend 
had made upon this question. He had 
sacrificed time, peace, money, and every 
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other ambition, in order to deal with 
this one question. He did not know 
any other instance, within his own ex- 
perience, or that he had read of, of a 
man who had occupied the position of 
his right hon. Friend, who had so com- 
pletely severed himself from every object 
of ambition in order to devote himself to 
one question in which he felt a deep 
interest. The subject had been argued 
too much on all sides, and especially by 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for War, as if it was a question of these 
Acts or nothing at all. That was not 
the question; and he would ask the 
House, although he would promise not 
to detain them long, to travel with him, 
even at that late hour, to the state of 
things which existed before these Acts 
were passed. Hon. Gentlemen knew 
that before they were passed, successive 
Governments were in the habit of asking 
Parliament for Votes of money for the 
maintenance of Lock Wards at the sea- 
ports. Those wards were always full, 
and the contributions by the State were 
paid only on the certificate that the beds 
were occupied. But the beds were 
always full, and were always full in 
the way in which Lock Wards were never 
full now. There was no registration, 
and no policemen. Women of dif- 
ferent classes, not only the street out- 
casts, on whom they were now able 
to lay their hands, but others, went 
into those wards. No questions were 
asked. The patient went in, was cured, 
and went out again. The aid of 
no policeman was called in. Even at 
that time the doctors, he admitted, were 
always pressing the authorities at the 
Admiralty and the War Office to pass 
some stringent Act. The doctors thought 
they could stamp out the disease; but, 
in his (Mr. Whitbread’s) opinion, one 
of the things which Parliament ought 
to be most watchful about was when 
doctors asked to have policemen at 
their backs. At{that time, some 20 
years ago, the Government appointed 
a small Departmental Committee, in 
connection with the Admiralty and 
the War Office, to inquire into the 
subject ; and among other evidence the 
Committee had before them, and which 
they received through the Foreign Office, 
were numerous Reports as to the state 
of things, and the ratio of disease in 
foreign ports, where severe Acts were in 
operation. But there was nothing learnt 
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through the Reports from abroad that 
justified the hope that a compulsory Act 
of this kind would produce the desired 
result. There was nothing in the evi- 
dence which the Committee got, volumi- 
nous as it was, which justified that ex- 
pectation. In point of fact, the Report 
of the Committee upon that point was to 
this effect—that, after the closest inves- 
tigation they could give to the matter, it 
turned out that the prevalence of dis- 
ease in foreign ports was very often in 
inverse ratio to the stringency of the 
registration imposed. That ought to 
have been a warning to us; but there 
was a single instance of apparent suc- 
cess, and that one single instance was 
made the justification of these Acts. 
That was the case of Malta. Malta had, 
a few years previously to the time he 
was speaking of—about the year 1859 
—suddenly adopted police regulations 
bearing on the question of prostitution, 
and there was a sudden increase in the 
amount of disease. Very severe regula- 
tions were then passed upon the subject ; 
and, for a short time, it did appear as if 
the authorities at Malta would be able 
to stamp out the disease. He (Mr. 
Whitbread) happened to have an oppor- 
tunity at Malta of inquiring into the 
question on the spot ; and he was told by 
a very able official that what was ap- 
plicable to Malta would in no way be 
applicable to the English seaports. In 
point of fact, the class of women to 
whom the soldiers and sailors had access 
in Malta were as distinctly known and 
as distinctly separate from all other 
women in Malta that the police were 
able to lay their hands on every one of 
them, and in that way they might be 
able to stamp out disease. But he won- 
dered what would be said now as to 
Malta? Had anybody since, or would 
anybody now, hold up Malta as a suc- 
cessful example? On the contrary, he 
believed that disease had been as rife 
there as anywhere else. There was an- 
other matter which had, perbaps, a 
great effect on the minds of persons who 
had been considering the question, and 
it was this—that although the Lock 
Wards at the seaports where they were 
established were always full, it did 
happen on a particular occasion, when 
one of our ships came home from foreign 
service, and the men had a considerable 
sum of money in their possession, she 
put into Devonport, and the women, 
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who at the time were under treatment in 
the Lock Wards, immediately left of 
’ theirown accord. In point of fact, there 
was no power to detain them. That was 
exactly the view which the Government 
took. They said—‘‘See, your whole 
system is broken down.” Asa matter 
of principle it was a very different thing 
to enact that when once a woman had 
gone into the Lock Wards, and placed 
herself under medical treatment, she 
should remain there until she was cured. 
That was a very different thing from 
the principle of requiring, under strict 
police regulation, a compulsory exami- 
nation and registration; and what he 
said was, that if they were to rely upon 
a voluntary system, they had better rely 
upon it altogether, and, in the long run, 
they would find it more satisfactory than 
having a system that was half-voluntary 
and half-compulsory. There were one 
or two points which he was anxious, if 
he could, to impress upon the noble 
Marquess who had recently addressed 
the House, and he hoped his noble 
Friend would consider them carefully 
between now and the next time they 
had a debate of this sort in the House. 
First of all, he wanted the noble Mar- 
quess to consider that it was most unfair 
to compare the ratio of the disease in 
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protected districts and the hospital with 
the ratio of disease in the unprotected 


districts. In point of fact, they were 
comparing the Acts with nothing. If 
they would make him an allowance for 
what would have been done if they had 
had voluntary Lock Wards in districts 
scattered all over the country for the 
last 16 years they had had this Act in 
operation, then he would be prepared to 
argue the question. He hoped the noble 
Marquess would consider the subject, 
and apply his mind carefully to it; and, 
in that case, he knew very well that his 
noble Friend would be able to sweep 
away all the extraneous matter which 
had been imported into it, and to grasp 
the central fact, which was this— 
neither a voluntary system nor a com- 
pulsory system would probably entirely 
eradicate this disease from the land. 
The question was, which would do the 
most good? His noble Friend would 
know, as well as he did, that the ques- 
tion of order in the streets had nothing 
whatever todo with the matter. Of course, 
the clergy, the doctors, and the police in 
some districts approved of these Acts. 


Mr. Whitbread 
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And why? Because it gave them quieter 
streets and more apparent morality, and 
it was feared that if the Acts were 
not compulsorily enforced it would re- 
quire a larger body of police to keep 
order in the streets. But that question 
had nothing to do with compulsorily 
examination and registration, and would 
be attained as well under a voluntary 
system as it was now under the compul- 
sory system. Then, again, as to the rescue 
of the women—why, what on earth had 
that to do with the police? Surely 
good people, who now entered the wards 
of the Lock Hospital, and endeavoured 
to lead fallen women back to a better 
life, would go into those wards were 
there were no policemen and no regis- 
tration as freely as they entered those in 
which there were a policeman, examina- 
tion, and registration. He thought these 
Acts had no bearing on that part of the 
question. And then as to the diminution 
of juvenile prostitution. If juveniles 
were driven off the streets by a police- 
man, why could not the policeman visit 
the brothel, whether the Act was there 
or not? And it was part of their business, 
and the business of any good man, to 
send back those children to their parents. 
The real question was, what did they 
gain by the Acts? They had abolished 
the system formerly in force, and what 
had they gained, and what had they 
lost? ‘They had tried the experiment 
out, and they had come to a deadlock. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War admitted that they could 
not go much further in the reduction of 
disease. They had had the Act applied 
to a certain number of districts, and 
they knew that the country would not 
allow them to apply these Acts every- 
where. Therefore, it might fairly be 
said that they had tried the experiment 
out, as far as they could try it; and now 
it was necessary they should ask them- 
selves whether, if they had relied upon 
the voluntary system during the last 16 
years, they might not have achieved 
more satisfactory results? They would 
then have had a system that was capable 
of expansion, and a system which might 
be applied to every town or district, 
without arousing this storm of indigna- 
tion and feeling throughout the coun- 
try. Those who remonstrated against 
the existence of the Acts, and the people 
who felt so keenly about them, were 
amongst the best and most moral people 
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of the country. He contended that the 
feelings of these people ought to be re- 
garded by Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and they must themselves see that the 
time was not far distant when they 
would be compelled to provide some 
new system to take the place of these 
Acts. He asked Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to examine the evidence, even with 
the assistance, if necessary, of those who 
were opposed to the Acts, and really 
endeavour to master the question. If 
they did that, in his opinion they would 
come to the conclusion that if they re- 
verted to the old system of State-assisted 
wards, the results would be far more 
satisfactory than those produced by the 
working of the existing Acts. He fully 
admitted that the health of their Army 
and of their Navy was a matter of great 
national importance and concern. He 
had always supported the grants of 
money which had been made in that 
House for the maintenance of Lock 
Wards, and he should do so again. He 
saw no harm in the application of the 
public money in that direction; but 
what all of them wanted to get rid of 
was the Police Clauses of the Acts. They 
thought they could do as well without 
those clauses as with them; and he be- 
lieved, if they had never been enacted, 
the ratio of disease under the voluntary 
system would have become long ago less 
severe than it was now. 

Mr. GORST said, he should have 
very much liked to give a silent vote 
upon the Motion; but as no Member 
had yet adddressed the House who re- 
presented one of the districts in which 
these Acts were enforced, and in which 
the population had, therefore, had some 
practical experience of their working, he 
thought he might be able to give the 
House some assistance by making a few 
observations ; and he believed the House 
would want all the assistance it could 
get before it arrived at a decision 
upon the matter, seeing that they were 
left without that assistance from the 
Government to which they were consti- 
tutionally entitled. He ventured to say 
—and he thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) would not contradict the state- 
ment—that the morality of the people 
who lived in the places where these 
Acts were observed was not inferior to 
the morality even of the people of Hali- 


fax; and although the hon. Member for | 
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Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) had spoken 
of the doctors and clergy and magis- 
trates of these places in a sneering tone— 
(Mr. Wurrsreap: No.]—and although 
he (Mr. Gorst) was unable to consider 
the question in the grave and philo- 
sophical spirit in which it was considered 
by the hon. Member, he ventured to 
tell the hon. Member that there were 
gentlemen in the places in which the 
Acts were applied quite as capable of 
looking at the question in the same 
philosophical spirit as the hon. Member 
was, and quite as competent, from edu- 
cation, experience, and knowledge, to 
arrive at a just conclusion. How did 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax, who addressed the House 
so vehemently, and those who supported 
him, account for the fact that in the 
places in which the Acts were applied 
public opinion was almost unanimously 
in their favour? He had no right to 
speak for any place except the borough 
which he represented; but he said, 
without hesitation, that the borough of 
Chatham, which he had the honour to 
represent, was universally in favour of 
the maintenance of the Acts. And he 
believed, as far as he had been able to 
ascertain, that in the other places in 
which these Acts were enforced public 
opinion was greatly in their favour. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) re- 
minded him that the Vicar of Portsmouth 
went before the Committee for the pur- 
pose of giving evidence in favour of the 
Acts, and the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Whitehaven 
(Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) had read to 
the House a most touching letter from a 
lady in Chatham who had devoted 30 
years of her life to the service of a 
Lock Hospital. These were facts which 
those who so vehemently opposed the 
operation of the Acts had to get over. 
But they were not the only facts. Another 
strong argument used against the opera- 
tion of the Acts was that they were un- 
just and injurious to the wives and 
daughters of the people. Now, was it 
supposed that the people of Chatham 
were not just as jealous of the honour 
of their wives and daughters, and would 
not resist just as keenly any infringe- 
ment of their personal liberty, as any 
people in the United Kingdom? How 
did they account for the fact that not 
a single working man in any of the 
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places in which the Acts were in opera- 
tion had ever come forward to denounce 
their operation? During the time he 
had represented the borough of Chatham 
he had had many questions put to him 
at public meetings and at election times, 
and he had been called upon to answer 
questions concerning Mr. Bradlaugh, 
about vaccination, and various other 
matters; but he had never, during the 
whole course of his experience, had a 
single remonstrance made to him by any 
working man in the borough of Chatham 
as to the maintenance of these Acts. 
These were facts, and he commended 
them to the attention of the House. 
They were facts which ought to be con- 
troverted and got over before the Acts 
were denounced in the unmeasured lan- 
guage they had heard that night. But 

e must confess that it appeared to him 
the House was in a most difficult posi- 
tion at the present moment for coming 
to any decision upon the subject. He 


had been very much astonished when his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Judge 
Advocate General (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
addressed the House, at hearing him sa 

he was not speaking on behalf of the Go- 
vernment. He thought the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman ought to have been 


speaking on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
Government. His astonishment, how- 
ever, was considerably increased when 
the noble Marquess who represented the 
Army in that House (the Marquess of 
Hartington) also rose to address the 
House, and intimated that he did not 
speak on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. The noble Marquess went 
further than that, and informed hon. 
Members that there were a considerable 
number of persons in Her Majesty’s 
Government who were opposed to the 
further maintenance of the Acts, and 
were, therefore, he (Mr. Gorst) pre- 
sumed, going to vote against them. 
But, notwithstanding that, when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
challenged the Members of the Govern- 
ment who were opposed to the mainten- 
ance of the Acts—alluding specially by 
name to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—to state 
their reasons for taking that course, the 
Treasury Bench maintained an ominous 
and an obstinate silence. They had had 
statements from the noble Marquess as 
to the efficiency arising from the main- 
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tenance of these Acts. They were told 
that the great Departments of the Army 
and Navy were not in favour of the main- 
tenance of these Acts. They were also 
told that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, who was 
charged with the execution of the Acts, 
was not in favour of their maintenance, 
and they knew that the constituencies, 
or, rather, every constituency in which 
the Acts were enforced, was in favour 
of their maintenance. That was very 
strong and very satisfactory informa- 
tion; but he thought they had a right 
to know something more than that— 
namely, what was the opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the mainten- 
ance of the Acts? Where, he should 
like to ask, was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Prime Minister? The House 
was accustomed to hear the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and to listen to his 
arguments, before it arrived at a deci- 
sion on any question of great import- 
ance. Why, he asked, had the Prime 
Minister gone from the House, and left 
them to come to a conclusion on the 
Motion of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax without one word of advice or 
explanation as to the views of the Go- 
vernment upon this question? The 
noble Marquess had treated the subject 
rather cavalierly; but it, nevertheless, 
involved some of the most important 
issues that could be conceived. One of 
the least important of those was the 
welfare of the Army and Navy; yet that 
was a tremendous and most important 
issue, and upon it the Government of 
the day ought at least to have an 
opinion. But there was an issue of 
much greater importance than that— 
the question of public morality. They 
had been told, in eloquent language, by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax, that public morality was 
involved in the question. They knew 
that many people in the country were 
greatly exercised in their minds with re- 
gard to these Acts, upon the ground that 
their maintenance constituted a national 
immorality. Did the Government have 
no opinion upon a question of that kind? 
Was national immorality to be an open 

uestion in the minds of Her Majesty’s 

overnment? But that was not 
This matter also involved the question 
of personal liberty—the liberty of the 
subject. Would Her Majesty’s present 
Government treat the liberty of the sub- 
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ject as an open question? As a Govern- 
ment they were bound to have an opinion 
upon so great an issue. He had shown 
that this matter involved three of the 
most important principles that could be 
conceived, and yet they had only had 
speeches from two Members of the Go- 
vernment, who were careful to tell the 
House that they spoke in their own 
names, and that their Colleagues did 
not agree with them. When those dis- 
sentient Colleagues were challenged by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), they maintained a discreet silence; 
and, finally, the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government left the 
House to settle the matter as best they 
could without him. [‘‘ Divide!”] The 
cry of ‘‘ Divide!” convinced him of 
what he already suspected—namely, 
that the House was at the present mo- 
ment not in a fit condition to decide upon 
the question; and as he thought it 
would be most lamentable and unfor- 
tunate if they had to proceed to a divi- 
sion with the information they pos- 
sessed, and without the advice they were 
entitled to have from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gorst.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttprrs) said, he had 
intended to address the House on the 
question proposed by his right hon. 
Friend ; but, by the Rules of the House, 
when a Motion for adjournment was 
made, one had to confine himself to that 
subject. The observance of that Rule 
was strictly pressed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham only a few 
nights ago, and that he (Mr. Childers) 
was bound to obey. He trusted, however, 
that the House would not adjourn, and 
would allow those to speak upon it who 
wished—and no one wished to speak 
more than he did, having been chal- 
lenged by the Leader of the Opposition, 
and to make such observations as it ap- 
peared to him to be his duty. He hoped 
that the Motion would be withdrawn. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: I 
think it is of so great importance that 
we should have the opinion of the Her 
Majesty’s Government upon this ques- 
tion, that I trust my hon. and learned 
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Friend will be willing to withdraw his 
— for the adjournment of the de- 
ate. 

Mr. GORST said, he was only waiting 
for a hint from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and, having received it, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuixpers) said, he felt that 
a new practice had been recently intro- 
duced into their debates, and that was, 
that when an hon. Member sitting on 
the Treasury Bench, or elsewhere in the 
House, was called upon by another hon. 
Member to give his opinion, he was 
bound there and then to get up, no 
matter how many other hon. Gentlemen 
were anxious to take part in the discus- 
sion. He would have risen before; but 
as he had observed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bedford (Mr. Whitbread) showed 
a disposition more than once to address 
the House, he refrained from inter- 
posing until his hon. Friend had spoken. 
He considered it his duty, after the ap- 
peal made to him by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite, to state to the House, 
as one of those whose opinion had been 
expressly called for, the course which 
he proposed to take on the present oc- 
casion. In the first place, he would say 
that his noble Friend beside him (the 
Marquess of Hartington) had expressed 
most clearly what was the position of 
the Government, not only with respect 
to the Motion before the House, but 
with respect to the larger question of the 
Contagious Diseases Acts, only one-half 
of which was touched by the Motion of 
his right hon. Friend. It would be hardly 
proper for him to travel again over the 
ground taken by his noble Friend ; but, 
with the permission of the House, he 
would, in a few words, state what was 
the position of those who, with respect 
to this question, did not agree entirely 
with his noble Friend. For his own 
part, he might also state that he was 
one of those who did not entirely agree 
with his right hon. Friend who brought 
forward this proposal. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had said that the 
Government had been urging the over- 
whelming importance of supporting, and 
even extending, the present Acts as they 
stood. But that was not the case. So 
far as he was aware, no Member of the 
present Government had taken that posi- 
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tion, and it was certainly not the position 
which he himself had occupied with re- 
gard to the Acts for some years past. 
Let him remind the House of what had 
taken place with respect to the policy of 
the Acts since the appointment, in 1870, 
of the Commission over which Mr. 
Massey presided. That Commission, 
which sat during 1871, brought up a 
most valuable Report, which was pre- 
sented to the House; and, as a conse- 
quence of that Report, the Government, 
in 1872, introduced a Bill for the re- 
peal of the Acts. He remembered very 
well the framework of the Bill. Three- 
fourths of its provisions dealt with pros- 
titution generally, and with juvenile 
prostitution particularly, as also with 
disease. It provided that prostitutes 
brought before the justices and com- 
mitted for offences should not be liable 
to examination any more than other 
offenders. But this Bill, which em- 
bodied the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, did not pass, mainly owing to the 
pressure of Business before Parliament. 
After the introduction of the Bill, he did 
not think any Paper upon this subject 
came before the House until the year 
1875, after a change of Government had 
taken place. After that Return had 
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been presented, a Motion was brought 
forward by Sir Harcourt Johnstone, pro- 
posing to repeal the Acts altogether ; 
and in the debate upon it Mr. Maseey 
spoke, who presided over the Committee 


of 1870. He was not aware whether 
the hon. Member for Bedford (Mr. 
Whitbread) took part in that debate; 
but perhaps the House would allow him 
to say that he himself, in speaking on 
the question, explained how, agreeing 
with the Bill introduced in 1872, it 
appeared to him that, without alto- 
gether repealing the Acts, it would 
be possible to do away with compul- 
sory examination, and that, by applying 
the sub-section of the Bill which related 
to the prevention of prostitution—espe- 
cially juvenile prostitution and seduc- 
tion—and to houses of ill-fame, the ob- 
ject of the Acts might be carried out, 
and, at the same time, the immorality 
of compulsory examination altogether 
avoided. The proposal was not at all 
well received by a large body of the 
House, who had never been satisfied 
that the Acts had done good, and who 
were not prepared permanently to re- 
tain them. Since that time his opinion 
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had altered very little. The hon. and 
learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst) had alluded to him as having 
held certain views on the subject in con- 
nection with the Army, and as being 
responsible for legislation connected with 
that Service. It had been his special 
duty to study the Acts with reference to 
both the Army and Navy; and during 
the last two or three years it had not 
been a pleasant, although a necessary, 
task for him to read carefully the whole 
of the evidence given to the Select Com- 
mittee and to form a judgment upon it ; 
but he was bound to say that he had 
seen nothing to shake the opinion which 
he formed in 1875. He could not agree 
with his right hon. Friend (Mr. Stans- 
feld) on some points, and with regard 
to one or two others which his right 
hon. Friend had brought forward in his 
speech he differed from him entirely. 
He did not think it had been shown 
that the Acts had failed with reference 
to the diminution of prostitution in con- 
nection with the Army and Navy; and 
he was obliged to say that he did not 
share his right hon. Friend’s opinion on 
that subject. On the contrary, hethought 
the Acts, as explained by his noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for War, 
with whom upon this point he agreed, 
had resulted in a diminution of disease, 
certainly as far as the Army was con- 
cerned. Further, he thought the Acts 
had had a good effect in reducing the 
element of juvenile prostitution that 
was the curse of certain towns. Anyone 
who remembered the state of Ports- 
mouth, Devonport, and similar towns, 
must be aware that there was a marked 
diminution of what he had just spoken 
of—girls from 11 to 15 years of age 
having almost entirely disappeared from 
the streets. That improvement, he be- 
lieved, was not due to compulsory exa- 
mination; but, as he had said before, 
and repeated now, he considered it 
to be the result of the other provisions 
of the Acts—the good police administra- 
tion, without which the Acts could not 
have been applied in the towns referred 
to, and the care that had been taken 
to carry out the Acts not formally, and 
on red-tape principles, but kindly, and 
in their true spirit. Looking, then, at 
the benefits which had resulted from 
the introduction of a good police system, 
he should regard it as the greatest of 
all misfortunes if they were to go back 
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from it. This was the opinion he*held, 
and upon it he was prepared to base his 
yote. He was not prepared to repeal 
the Acts without the substitution of 
some such provision as was contained in 
the Bill of 1872. In acting otherwise 
he thought they would be doing a great 
wrong, both to themselves and those 
unfortunate women contemplated by the 
existing law. Therefore, if the Motion 
of his right hon. Friend were a Motion 
for the repeal of the Acts, he should be 
unable to support it. But the Motion 
was in these words—‘‘ That the House 
disapproves the compulsory examination 
of women ;”’ and as he conscientiously 
believed now, as he did in 1875, that 
compulsory examination was not a neces- 
sary part of their policy in this matter, 
believing that they could do all that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Bedford 
(Mr. Whitbread) suggested by maintain- 
ing Lock Hospitals as they were for- 
merly, and looking to the benefits which 
had developed since the passing of the 
Acts, he considered himself in a position 
to support the Motion of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
was sorry to hear shouts of impatience 
and cries of ‘‘ Divide!” from the other 
side, because it was only a few minutes 
since the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War had stated that hardly 
anyone had spoken during this debate 
who had not been a Member of the 
Committee on this particular subject. 
For that reason, he thought it only right 
that the subject should be ventilated by 
other Members who had not been on 
that Committee. He wished to put one 
further view of the matter. The Go- 
vernment had always placed under 
restriction trades of a dangerous cha- 
racter, and he wished to ask whether 
this was not a trade of a dangerous 
character, and whether, therefore, the 
Government should not be prepared 
with some sort of legislation upon it? 
One hon. Member had stated that Lock 
Hospitals were of some sort of use. But 
why should they wait till the disease had 
reached a condition that a hospital was 
required? Was it not better to nip 
the disease in the bud? Was there any 
reason to object to compulsory examina- 
tion? Did not hospital doctors make 
compulsory examinations when the pa- 
tients were in the hospital ? Why, then, 
should examination be deferred? The 
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Secretary of State for War and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 
testimony as to the value of these Acts 
both to the Army and to the Navy; 
and he, therefore, did not see any reason 
why the law should be altered. 

Mr. ACLAND said, the right hon. 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
delivered a most eloquent and sincere 
speech in raising this question, and he 
sympathized with very many of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s points; but there was 
one point against which he felt bound, 
on the part of those whom he repre- 
sented, to enter a protest, and that was 
that the right hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented his view as an exclusively Chris- 
tian view. He, however, claimed to 
have as much right to be called a 
Christian as the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and he would venture to say that when 
there was a Memorial, which was in 
the hands of hon. Members, from the 
townsof Plymouth and Devonport, where 
these Acts were in force, in favour of 
the Acts signed by 120 persons, includ- 
ing many ministers of religion, magis- 
trates, and other persons of considerable 
weight in those towns, it was not fair 
to represent the right hon. Gentleman’s 
view as the only Christian view. He 
sympathized with many of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s motives, but he could 
not agree with the Motion. He agreed 
almost entirely with what fell from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but he 
could not but feel that as the question 
was now presented to the House it came 
simply to this—Were they to pretend to 
ignore that vice which stared them in 
the face every time they walked through 
the streets of their large towns; and 
were they prepared, by simply carrying 
this Resolution, to say that women who 
made a trade of corrupting our young 
men were to be allowed to do so with 
impunity and without repression ? 


Diseases Acts. 


Question put, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out, stand part of the 
Question.” 


The House having been cleared for a 
Division, 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE (re- 
maining seated and speaking with his 
hat on) said: I wish to ask you, Sir, on 
a point of Order, whether, when the 
Motion is that you do leave the Chair in 
order that the House may go into Sup- 
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ply, that is not a Government Motion, 
and, therefore, the Tellers ought to be 
officials of the Government ? 

Mr. SPEAKER (speaking without 
rising): [received the name of one Teller, 
and the other has been named by that 
hon. Member. 

Coronet STANLEY (seated and with 
his hat on): MayI ask, Sir, whether 
it is competent for anyone but the Go- 
vernment to move Supply ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurxpErs) (seated and with 
his hat on): I think there have been 
a in which the Motion for 

upply has not had Government Tellers. 
I will name one—the Motion for Local 
Option in 1881, which was brought for- 
ward on the Motion for Supply, and 
there were no Government Tellers. 

Mr. SPEAKER (speaking without 
rising) : Undoubtedly there are pre- 
cedents for the course about to be taken. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON (seated 
and with his hat on): Is it not a fact, 
Sir, that the Prime Minister moved that 
you do leave the Chair? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS (seated 
and with his hat on): I wish to ask 
whether it is in the power of the Chair 
to call upon any two Members to act as 
Tellers on a subject of this kind without 
first knowing which way they will vote? 

Mr SPEAKER (speaking without 
rising): I consulted the hon. Member 
on this matter, and asked him to name 
a second Teller; and the course taken 
by me is entirely not without precedents. 


The House divided :—Ayes 110; Noes 
182: Majority 72. 


AYES. 


Cole, Viscount 

Compton, F. 

Coope, O. E. 

Be Cotes, C. C. 

. Crichton, Viscount 
Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 

C. Ounliffe, Sir RK. A, 

P. Daly, J. 

Davenport, W. B. 

Dawnay, Col. hn. L. P. 

Dawnay, hon. G. OC. 

De Worms, Baron H. 

Digby, Col. hon. E. 

Douglas, A. Akers- 

Egerton, hon. A. de T, 

Egerton, hon. A. F. 

Elcho, Lord 

Emlyn, Viscount 

Estcourt, G. S. 

Farquharson, Dr. R. 

Fellowes, W. H. 


Sir Stafford Northcote 


Contagious 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Acland, C. T. D. 
Allsopp, C. 
Barttelot, Sir W. 
Beach, W. W. B 
Bellingham, A. H 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. 
Beresford, G. De la 
Biggar, J. G. 
Boord, T. W. 
Broadley, i fo me: 8 
Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Burnal; “Gen eral E. 8. 
urna en 

Buszard, .C. 


Callan, P 
Cartwright, W. C. 
wean Lord E. H. B. G. 
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Fremantle, hon. pee 
French -Brewster, R. 
A. B 


Glyn, hon. 8. C. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grantham, W. 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Guest, M. J. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G 


rd G. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hartington, Marq. of 
Hayter, Sir A. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. § 
Hicks, E. 

Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B. B. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O 

Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Long, W. H. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lyons, R. D 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 
Martin, R. B. 
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Morgan, rt. hon. G. 0, 
“4 


P. 

Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, arora hon. H. ©, 


Hepton ton, G. W. 
oy, Sir M, W. 
Rook : 
Russell, Lord A. 
Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Shaw, W. 
Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Sykes, C. 
Thornhill, T. 


Tottenham, A. L. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Warton, C. N. 
Williams, S. C. E. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Winn, R. 

Yorke, J. R. 


TELLERS. 
O’ ye AY R. 
Wolff, Sir H 


NOES, 


Agnew, W. 
Ainsworth, D. 
Anderson, G. 
Armitage, B. 
Armitstead, G. 
Arnold, A 

Asher, A. 

Ashley, hon, E. M. 
Balfour, A. J 
Baring, T. C. 

Barran, J. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 
Bective, Earl of 
Bolton, J. C. 

Brett, R. B. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brogden, A 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 

Caine, W. 8S. 
Cameron, C. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carbutt, E. H. 
Chamberlain, rt. hn. J, 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Cheetham, J. F. 
Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E, 


Clarke, J. C. 
Clifford, C. C. 
Cohen, A 
Colman, J. J. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Partog. % 
OITy, : 
at Tt L. H. 
Cowen, J. 
Fs * 
ropper, J. 
thease J.K 
Crum, A. 
Davey, H. 
Davies, R. 
Davies, W. 
eee rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
illwyn, L. L. 
Dodds, J. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Edwards, P. 
“om, Admiral hon. 


Ewart, W. 

Feilden »Maj.-Gen.R.J. 
Ffolkes, Sir W. H.B. 
Firth, J. F. B. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Foljambe, F.J.8. 
Forster, Sir OC, 
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Forster, rt. hon. W.E. O’Connor, T. P. 
Fowler, H. H O'Donnell, F. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 

Fowler, W. 


ry, 4. 
Gladstone, H. J. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gordon, Sir A. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Grant, Sir G. M. 2 
Pennington, F. 
Powell, W. R. H. 
Power, J. O’C. 
Power, R. 

Pugh, L. P. 
Ramsay, J. 
Ramsden, Sir J. 
Rathbone, W. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 
Reid, R. T. 
Rendel, S. 
Richard, H. 
Richardson, J. N. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Rogers, J. E. T. 
Round, J. 


Henderson, F. 
Herschell, Sir F. 
Hibbert, J. T. 
Holden, I. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Hollond, J. R. 
Holms, J. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Illingworth, A. 
James, Sir H. 
Jenkins, Sir J. J. 
Jenkins, D. J. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kensington, Lord 
Labouchere, H. 
Lambton, hon. F. W. 
Lawrence, Sir J. C. 
Lawson, Sir W. 

ke, R. 


ie 

Seely, C. (Nottingham) 

Sexton, 

Shaw, T. 

Sheridan, H. B. 

Shield, H. 

Slagg, J. 

Smith, A. 

Smith, E. 

Smith, 8. 

Spencer, hon. C. R. 

Stanley, hon. E. L. 

Summers, W. 

Taylor, P. A. 

Tennant, C. 

Thomasson, J. P. 

Tillett, J. H. 

Torrens, W. T. M. 

Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
anbury- 

Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. 0. 

Waddy, S. D. 

Waugh, E. 

Webster, J. 

Whitbread, 8S. 

Williamson, S. 

Wilson, Sir M. 

Wilson, I. 

Wodehouse, E. R. 


Lefevre, rt. hn. G. J. 8. 
M‘Arthur, Sir W. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Clure, Sir T. 
Mackie, R. B. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Marjoribanks, E. 
Maskelyne,M HStory- 
Master, T. W. C. 
Molloy, B. C. 
Monk, ©. J. 
Morley, A. 
Morley, J. 
Morley, S. 
Newdegate, C. N. 

1, E. 


TELLERS. 
Hopwood, C. H. 


O’Connor, A. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House disap- 
proves of the compulsory examination 
nen under the Contagious Diseases 

cts. 
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Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
asked the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for War, as representing the 
Government, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government at once to intro- 
duce a Bill to give effect to the Resolu- 
tion just passed ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he could not answer that Question 
now, as he had not had time to consider 
the point. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he would repeat his Question on 
Monday. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that before the Government considered 
that question he would like to suggest 
to them another point. There were two 
right hon. Gentlemen in the Ministry, 
the late Secretary of State for War ‘and 
the present Secretary of State for War, 
who had had full opportunity of con- 
sidering this question, and they had 
arrived at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions. Therefore, before the Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill upon the subject 
he supposed Her Majesty would be 
favoured with the resignation of that 
Minister for War who had voted against 
the Resolution, and who, therefore, 
could not agree with the Bill which, 
upon their Executive responsibility, the 
Ministry would present for the con- 
sideration of the House. 


QUESTIONS. 


—sr0o— 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked what was to be the Business taken 
on Monday, and when the Government 
proposed to proceed with the two An- 
nuity Bills, and with the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Bill? He presumed 
there was no intention of proceeding 
with them at the present Sitting. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said the first Order on Monday would be 
the second reading of the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill. 
The Annuity Bills would be the second 
and third Orders, and, if possible, the 
Government would proceed with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would state definitely on 
Monday when he would take the Oustoms 
and Inland Revenue Bill. 
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Sir WILFRID LAWSON inquired 


after what hour the Pension Bills would 
not be taken on Monday ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
it was very desirable that an answer 
should be given to the question of the 
hon. Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson). The House could not always 
be kept in the dark. They had been 
kept in the dark until the very last mo- 
ment as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in regard to the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), and now it was 
desired to keep them in the dark as to 
the Annuity Bills. The noble Marquess, 
in the absence of the principal Member 
of the Government, ought to give them 
the required information. 

Tus Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would consult with his right 
hon Friend the Prime Minister, and be 
able to answer the question at the open- 
ing of Monday’s Sitting. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 28rd April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrer — House of 
Lords (Construction and Accommodation), 
nominated. 

Pustic Birts—First Reading—Pluralities Acts 
Amendment * (42); Court of Chancery of 
Lancaster * (43) ; Mersey River (Gunpowder) * 
46 


Committee—Contempts of Court (15-45). 
Third Reading —WLand Drainage Provisional 
Order * (26), and passed. 


EMIGRATION (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 


Tur Eart or DUNRAVEN, in rising 
to call attention to the distress prevail- 
ing in certain parts of Ireland; and to 
move— 

“That this House, while desiring to impress 
upon the Government the necessity of securing 
sufficient relief for the suffering population, is 
of opinion that a large scheme of emigration is 
desirable to prevent the recurrence of similar 
distress,” 
said, that before going into the question 
of the distress existing in certain dis- 
tricts in Ireland and the remedies that 
might be ee to that lamentable state 
of things, he wished, having regard to 

¢ 
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some observations he should have to 
make later on, to ask their Lordships’ 
attention to a fact of great importance, 
as he thought—namely, that not only 
were a few localities suffering from dis- 
tress, but the whole country was suffer- 
ing, not, it was true, from distress, or 
anything approaching to it, but from a 
general industrial decline. After the 
great catastrophe of the Famine, Ire- 
land gradually recovered itself, and com- 
menced to improve slowly, but tolerably 
surely. By degrees the tendency of land 
to change from arable to pasture began 
to make itself felt; but this change, 
although involving a diminution of popu- 
lation, and although it might be re- 
gretted on that account, could not be 
considered unhealthy, seeing that it was 
the natural result of natural laws and 
the competition of foreign countries. 
The diminution of the area under culti- 
vation was balanced by an increase in 
the stock-raising capacity of the country. 
Between 1841 and 1871 the live stock 
increased considerably. In 1841 it was 
valued at £21,105,808; in 1851, at 
£27,737,395 ; in 1861, at £33,434,385 ; 
in 1871, at £37,515,211—thus showing 
a steady and most satisfactory increase 
during those 30 years. But this increase 
had not been maintained. During the 
10 years between 1871 and 1881 the 
value of live stock had diminished from 
£37,515,211 to £35,847,311, showing a 
decrease in value of over £1,500,000. 
That was a very significant fact. What 
they saw now in Ireland was this—land 
going out of cultivation with ever-in- 
creasing rapidity. Thus, in the 10 years 
preceding 1881, 351,770 acres went out 
of tillage, as against 150,350 acres in 
the decade of 1861-70 inclusive. At the 
same time, the amount of meadow land 
was increasing, but not in anything like 
due proportion, and the rate of increase 
was becoming less and less. The in- 
crease in meadow land between 1861 and 
1870 was 285,495 acres; but between 
1871 and 1880 it was only 255,064 
acres. There had been in this period a 
large decrease in the yield of barley 
and wheat, and a very small, insignifi- 
cant increase in oats. The area under 
root crops had also diminished. The 
number of live stock had fallen off since 
1872 by 72,550 cattle and 191,761 sheep. 
He had used the statistics of the last 
20 years as far as practicable, and, ex- 
cept in the last instance, had not taken 
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into consideration the last two years 
at all. But his contention that the 
whole agricultural industry was falling 
off in all its branches would be greatly 
strengthened if the statistics of the 
years 1881 and 1882 were used. These 
facts showed that the country was not 
only gradually changing from arable to 
pasture, but that the whole production 
of the country, whether in crops or 
stock, had diminished, especially since 
1871. It showed not a transference of 
capital from one industry to another, 
but an absolute withdrawal of capital 
from profitable employment. Nor was 
there any sign that the capital with- 
drawn from agricultural industry was 
being transferred to any more profitable 
employment. On the contrary, with 
scarcely an exception, all the other in- 
dustries in the country appeared to be 
also languishing. The value of the 
fisheries and the number of people em- 
ployed in them had greatly diminished. 
In 1857 the vessels and boats employed 
numbered 12,578; in 1881 they num- 
bered 6,458—a diminution of nearly half 
in 25 years. The number of men and 
boys employed in 1857 was 53,673; in 
1881 there were only 24,528 men and 
boys engaged in those fisheries, showing 
a falling-off of something more than 
one-half in the number of persons em- 
ployed. During the last five years— 
the only years in regard to which he 
had been able to obtain information— 
the value of the Irish herring fishery 
had greatly diminished. In 1877 it 
amounted to £350,232; in 1878 it was 
£220,278; in 1879, £139,880; in 1880, 
£101,113; and in 1881 it was only 
£63,876; so that in the year 1881 the 
herring fishery was not worth one-fifth 
of what it was four years before. There 
was no indication that during this period 
a profitable transfer of capital from one 
employment to another had taken place. 
The production of flax alone during two 
or three years showed an increase, which 
was not maintained. The picture was 
not a very satisfactory one. He did not 
wish to compare it with the comparative 
period of prosperity which Ireland en- 
joyed before the Famine. That pros- 
perity was artificial and fictitious, and 
could not last. It was caused by Pro- 
tection and high war prices, and by the 
reckless manner in which occupying 
tenants holding largely under middle- 
men who had leases, and not being, 
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therefore, under the control of the 
landlords, sacrificed the future of their 
country to their present advantage by 
burning the land—a crime from which 
the country had never recovered. When 
these stimulating causes were removed 
the country was bound to decline. 
Neither would he see cause for alarm 
in the fact that land was going out of 
cultivation, provided that an increase in 
live stock showed that capital and labour 
formerly employed in tillage were trans- 
ferred to more profitable employment; 
but he did see cause for alarm in the 
fact that land was going out of cultiva- 
tion, and that, at the same time, live 
stock was diminishing, that the fisheries 
were declining with the greatest rapidity, 
and that nearly all the industries in the 
country were in an unhealthy and decay- 
ing condition. He could only account for 
that state of things by an absolute with- 
drawal of capital from any kind of em- 
ployment, owing to the great insecurity 
for property and capital which had been 
experienced in Ireland for the last few 
years. So much for the general condi- 
tion of the country. As to the distress 
existing in particular districts, it was 
unnecessary for him to say much in 
proof of that fact. It was shown by 
the Returns lately made by the Local 
Government Board in Ireland, and by 
the Reports of the Poor Law Inspectors 
to that Board. The Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant had admitted it in 
the able speeches which he had delivered 
on that subject in the other House of 
Parliament. Speaking last February, 
he said— 

‘* The condition of the poorest class of farmers 
is more deplorable than that of any class of 
people living in any civilized country; ” 
and he allowed that the population in 
certain distressed districts was ‘in a 
state of social and financial crisis.’”? The 
condition of the people in the Western 
districts of Ireland was most deplorable. 
At the best of times they lived on food 
insufficient in quantity and inferior in 
quality. They lived in the utmost misery 
and squalor, not only without luxuries, 
but without the necessaries or the de- 
cencies of life ; and at shortly recurring 
intervals their normally miserable con- 
dition became intensified to partial and 
sometimes actual famine. The whole 
circumstances of the lives of these people 
were most injurious, both to their moral 
and physical nature. Certain Western 
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districts of Ireland had always been sub- 
ject to periods of acute distress, and 
that they should be suffering at the pre- 
sent moment was very significant, owing 
to the fact that the distress occurred after 
Ireland had enjoyed three fairly good 
harvests, and after a very large sum of 
money had been expended in the relief 
of those poor and distressed districts. 
The value of the harvest of 1880 was 
£32,657,138. The harvest of 1881 was 
valued at £34,348,911. The value of the 
yield of the year 1882 showed a falling- 
off, for it amounted to only £28,530,744; 
1882 was a bad year, though not disas- 
trously bad. In those three years, there- 
fore, of 1880, 1881, and 1882, the har- 
vests, taken together, were above the 
average. During the last three years, 
also, public money to the amount of 
£1,500,000, contributed from the Irish 
Church Fund, and private charity to the 
amount of £500,000, was expended in re- 
lief; yet after the expenditure of all this 
charity, and after three harvests better 
than the average, they found the people 
in large districts in a state of extreme 
destitution. He had not the slightest 
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doubt that the Government fully un- 
derstood the gravity of the existing 


state of things, that they were pre- 
pared to deal with it, and were deal- 
ing with it in the proper manner. He 
believed they were perfectly right in 
relying upon the administration of the 
Poor Law to meet the difficulty. It 
might seem hard and cruel to say so; 
but he was perfectly convinced that such 
a course was, in the long run, far the 
most merciful to the people themselves. 
The evil consequences of relief works 
had been sufficiently proved in the past. 
He was not, therefore, specially con- 
cerned to ask now about the immediate 
steps to be taken, though he should be 
glad to hear from the noble Lord 
the Lord President of the Council that 
the distress was being dealt with in a 
satisfactory manner, and that the worst 
was over. But what he was most 
anxious about was to know what steps 
were to be taken to prevent the recur- 
rence of a similar state of things in the 
future. It was, in his opinion, necessary 
that some large and comprehensive mea- 
sures should be undertaken. It was not 
too muchto say that our wholecommercial 
and financial system, our method of go- 
verning, and ourcivilization, were atstake 
in this matter. Ireland enjoyed a com- 


The Earl of Dunraven 
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parative and, as he had said, a fictitious 
degree of prosperity under Protection ; but 
under the system which had superseded 
Protection the country was deteriorating. 
It was certain that at the bottom of the 
demand for Home Rule, which was 
generally attributed to vague and un- 
founded national aspirations, there was 
a strong feeling on the part of the people 
that, however beneficial our commercial 
system might be to Great Britain, where 
there were good markets for produce of 
all kinds, and where the bulk of the 
population lived by manufactures and in- 
dustries, it was not beneficial to a purely 
agricultural country like Ireland. If by 
wise action on the part of the State the 
contrary could be proved, more would be 
done towards persuading the people of 
Ireland of the advantages of the British 
connection than any amount of argu- 
ment, or the most eloquently conclusive 
proofs of the economic soundness of Free 
Trade principles. The remedies that, 
to his mind, might be applied were 
simple; but they required to be applied 
in a large, generous, and comprehensive 
spirit. The method that had hitherto 
been adopted was to spend large sums 
of public and private money in charity 
whenever the necessities of the case re- 
quired, it. Mr. O’Connor Power, in a 
most interesting speech delivered the 
other day in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, put the total amount spent during 
the last 50 or 60 years in, to use his own 
words, ‘‘ supplementing poor incomes 
and relieving distress,’ at £50,000,000. 
In the year 1880 alone £2,000,000 had 
been expended in affording temporary 
relief. But this vast expenditure of 
money had in reality done, if anything, 
more harm than good. It had merely 
tended to perpetuate poverty and pau- 
perism, and had made the Irish people 
to depend upon the British connec- 
tion in the most unhealthy manner. 
They lived like poor relations upon the 
charity of a rich relative. Such a con- 
nection destroyed all sense of manly 
independence in the people. It had un- 
dermined their moral character, and had 
had no permanent effect in improving 
their material condition. That was the 
case because no real statesmanlike effort 
had been made to grapple with the diffi- 
culty, which consisted of over-population, 
or, what was the same thing, want of 
employment, and in consequence exces- 
sive competition. Every statesman re- 
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cognized this fact; but no Government 
had as yet propounded a remedy. The 
Land Act of 1881 would do no earthly 
ood in this direction ; indeed, the legis- 
lation of the last 12 years had increased 
the evil. The security granted by the 
Act of 1881 to tenant-farmers might 
induce them to lay out more capital and 
labour upon the land, and might make 
them more contented; but there was 
nothing in that Act that could possibly 
reduce the excessive competition for land. 
Either employment must be found for 
the people at home, or they must be 
assisted to move to localities where em- 
ployment awaited them. It appeared 
as if all Governments dreaded the un- 
popularity with which schemes of emi- 
gration were looked upon by employers 
of labour who were voters, and as if 
they feared to be accused of violating 
economic laws or wasting public money 
by endeavouring to create employment 
athome. They had, therefore, adopted 
a middle course, and endeavoured to 
meet exceptional distress by temporary 
measures, which merely demoralized the 
people, and did no good whatever. He 
had said in his Notice that emigration 
was desirable under any circumstances ; 
but he did not wish to commit himself 
to the opinion that emigration was the 
only effective measure that could be 
tried. Many other measures were sug- 
gested ; some altogether bad, some good. 
They had heard a great deal about mi- 

ation and reclamation of waste lands. 
n his opinion, such schemes could not 
be of the slightest use. In the first 
place, the amount of really waste land 
was not very great in Ireland. Nearly 
all the land commonly called waste land 
was grazed over by sheep or cattle. 
Such land was sometimes described as 
improvable waste land; but he did not 
believe it could be improved by being 
turned from pasture to tillage by a large 
expenditure of public money. Tillage 
was a declining industry; and it was, 
therefore, contrary to common sense to 
lay out a great deal of capital upon it. 
In the second place, if it were under- 
taken, it would undoubtedly cost a great 
deal of money, and it would do no good. 
It might afford temporary relief to the 
congested areas; but ultimately it would 
only increase the size of the areas of 
congestion. The families planted upon 
the reclaimed lands would increase and 
multiply. Sub-division into minute hold- 
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ings would take place. The land would 
always be poor in quality, and after a 
few years the suffering now confined to 
a few districts on the sea coast would be 
extended over other parts of the coun- 
try. Moreover, the people who had 
grazing rights over these waste lands 
would be unwilling to give them up, 
and it was difficult to see on what plea 
of justice or necessity they should be 
deprived of them. But if the grazing 
capabilities of these lands could be in- 
creased by the employment of public 
money in drainage, then he had no 
doubt the expenditure would be repaid, 
if not directly, at all events indirectly, 
by the increased prosperity of the coun- 
try. If, however, alarge sum of money 
was to be expended upon public works, 
it would be most profitably employed 
in making roads and narrow - gauge 
railways, by tapping the fisheries of 
the sea coast, and developing the re- 
sources of the country. Much had 
been said about the undeveloped wealth 
which lay in the sea; and a considerable 
sum of money had been granted from 
the Consolidated Fund and other sources 
to build piers, and to make small gifts 
and loans to Irish fishermen on the West 
Coast. As far as any practical results 
had followed, the money might just as 
well have been thrown into the sea. 
It was sometimes said that Celts never 
took kindly to the sea, and that the 
Irish fisheries were consequently neg- 
lected. That was not so. The Celts 
in Scotland, Cornwall, and the Isle of 
Man were first-rate fishermen; and the 
Irish Celts on the West Coast did the 
best they could with the means at their 
disposal. But they could not cope with 
the natural difficulties they had to en- 
counter. The Western Coast of Ireland 
was the most tempestuous coast in the 
world, and the fisheries could only be 
carried on in powerful boats. They re- 
quired large capital and expensive plant 
and a race of experienced fishermen. 
None of these requisites were to be found 
in Ireland, and they could only be sup- 
plied by inducing English boats to fish 
Irish waters. If the Government desired 
to develop the fisheries they must give 
aids or bounties, in some shape or 
other, in consideration that the vessels 
fishing those grounds should employ a 
certain number of local native Irish 
apprentices. By this means a race of 
experienced native fishermen would be 
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created, and the vexed question of the 
value of the fisheries would be solved. 
If the fisheries turned out to be remune- 
rative private enterprize might be relied 
upon, after atime, tocarrythemon. But 
private enterprize would never start them ; 
the difficulties in the way were too great. 
He did not say such a scheme ought to 
be carried out, but it would be effectual ; 
while to spend money in loans to fisher- 
men was wasting money. The absence 
of manufactures was a topic on which 
he would merely touch. Everybody 
knew that they had existed at one time, 
and that they were put down because 
they interfered with the interests of 
English manufacturers; and, in his opi- 
nion, they could not be re-created. How 
could any man expect them to revive 
until the country was governed on some 
continuous system? So long as experi- 
ments with Radical theories were tried 
upon that unfortunate country, they 
need not expect the industrial re- 
sources could be revived. Ireland, 
too, laboured under great natural dis- 
advantages. He remembered a speech 
delivered two years ago by Mr. Bright 
in which he commented upon the absence 
of manufactures in Ireland, and dilated 
with enthusiasm upon her magnificent 
water power. Mr. Bright happened in- 
cidentally to mention later on that he 
knew no disadvantage under which Ire- 
land laboured, except that she did not 
a so good a supply of coal as Great 

ritain. That, however, made all the 
difference. What would Great Britain 
be without coal? Mr. Bright asked 
why, in the name of common sense, not 
one single manufacture of any import- 
ance had been established in Ireland in 
the last 100 years? He (the Earl of 
Dunraven) would say—How, in the name 
of common sense, could you expect manu- 
factures in a country where they were 
systematically suppressed, and where 
there was no security for property, and 
no stability of government? Though he 
acknowledged the strength of the argu- 
ment that, as manufactures did spring 
spontaneously from Irish soil and were 
killed by the short-sighted selfishness 
of English manufacturers and mill- 
owners, and that, therefore, they might 
be revived, he was convinced that the 
water power of Ireland could not com- 
pete with the steam power of Eng- 

nd, and did not believe that any 
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be successful. He took a much more 
hopeful view of the possibility of creat- 
ing small industries. There was an im- 
mense quantity of material more or less 
made up imported into London from 
various foreign localities, all of which 
could perfectly well be made in Ireland. 
All kinds of knitted goods, basket work, 
wood carving, embroidery, and lace were 
supplied by Germany, Switzerland, and 
Austria, and even from so far as the 
Island of Madeira, and might be pro- 
duced in Ireland. In Austria a regular 
trade had been created in this class 
of goods by the assistance of the Go- 
vernment, and a considerable popula- 
tion in certain localities had been lifted 
out of extreme destitution into a condi- 
tion of fair prosperity. The Irish people 
were eminently adapted to this kind of 
work; but they must be helped and 
taught. Technical instruction must be 
given to them and material supplied— 
in fact, the State must undertake the 
duties of an agent and instructor for a 
time. It must put the people of those 
Western districts of Ireland into com- 
munication with the wholesale dealers 
in London, and must provide them with 
technical instruction, tools, and material. 
It might be urged that if there was so 
much demand for this class of goods, 
and if they could be supplied as 
cheaply or cheaper in Ireland than 
elsewhere, why was it that Ireland did 
not already supply them? The facts were 
—first, that there was no capital, no 
security was felt by small capitalists, 
and they had no incentive to energy; 
secondly, the Irish people seemed to be 
incapable of originating. Any man who 
had had experience in Ireland would 
agree with him that no people were 
more intelligent or quick to learn, or 
were possessed of greater dexterity. He 
knew himself by experience how easily 
a common mason or rough carpenter 
could be turned into a skilled artizan, 
a cunning carver of wvod and stone. 
The people had all the inherent quali- 
ties necessary for success in indus- 
tries where quick fingers and _ intelli- 
gent brains were required, but had 
not the qualities enabling them to 
take the initiative and create work for 
themselves. It might be objected that 
State assistance in the shape of technical 
education, providing tools, material, and 
so on was in violation of Free Trade prin- 
ciples. So it was to a certain extent; 
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but they did not pretend to carry out 
Free Trade principles to the bitter end. 
Moreover, Ireland was in an artificial con- 
dition and required State help. There 
was no capital in the country, and capi- 
tal would not flow into the country; 
and if the State would not undertake 
the matter there was no chance what- 
ever of improvement. He did not be- 
lieve that in any other way could public 
money be so well applied as in fostering 
home industries. Laying out: public 
money in schemes of reclamation and 
migration would be wrong in every 
sense. It would not permanently im- 
prove the condition of the people. It 
would be sinking money in a declining 
trade, and it would be forcing the people 
into an occupation for which they were 
not by nature well adapted. The Irish 
were not an agricultural people. They 
were, of course, all engaged in agriculture 
in Ireland, because there was, practically 
speaking, no other way in which they 
could make a living; but when they 
found themselves in a country where 
other openings existed they distinctly 
showed their preference for other trades. 
There were great numbers of Irish resi- 
dent in England. None of them were 
engaged upon the cultivation of the land. 
According to the Census of 1870, the 
number of native Irishmen in the United 
States was about 2,000,000, and of these 
only 38,425 were engaged in agriculture, 
though there could be no doubt that 
the great bulk of these 2,000,000 were 
composed of agricultural labourers and 
small farmers. If home industries were 
started and fostered for a sufficient 
time to get firmly rooted in the coun- 
try, the people would take to them 
readily, and by that means good would 
be done. The precarious living which 
small farmers made out of the soil would 
be supplemented by the produce of their 
own labour at home, and of that of their 
families. Money begat money, and 
trade created trade ; and in the course of 
time, provided always that Ireland en- 
joyed a period of good government and 
peace, and that capital was enticed back 
to the country, larger manufacturing 
industries might possibly spring up if 
the circumstances of the country should 
permit. If nothing was to be done in 
the direction he had indicated, then 
emigration on a large scale was an im- 
perious necessity. Even if the Govern- 
ment did endeavour to provide employ- 
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ment at home, still emigration was 
desirable and necessary, because the 
evils of congestion and over-competition 
were pressing, and it must take some 
time before the good effects of the en- 
couragement of industries could make 
themselves felt. A certain amount of 
emigration was promoted by private in- 
dividuals, as in the case of Mr. Tuke; but 
it was impossible for any private indi- 
viduals, or society of individuals, to make 
any real impression upon the mass of 
misery that called for relief; and the 
assistance offered by Government up to 
the present was insufficient. Emigra- 
tion must be undertaken by the State in 
a large and generous spirit. He was 
strongly of opinion that emigration 
should be directed to the Colonies, and 
for several reasons. The bulk of Irish 
emigration would always be across the 
Atlantic. State-aided emigration should 
be to Canada, because the Government 
could, by putting itself into communica- 
tion with the Canadian Government, or 
with responsible persons or Corporations 
in Canada, obtain additional security for 
money advanced, could see that emi- 
grants were properly looked after on 
landing, were conveyed with all possible 
comfort to their destination, and were 
fairly established there. It was to the 
advantage of the emigrant to go to 
Canada. It was obviously to the ad- 
vantage of Canada, and it was to the 
advantage of Great Britain also. In 
assisting to develop Canada, we were 
increasing the purchasing power of our 
customers, of a people who bought largely 
from us. The increase of the United 
States was comparatively of no import- 
ance to us. It made a great practical 
difference to the working classes at 
home if a man emigrated to the United 
States or to Canada. Inthe latter case, 
he continued to buy from us; whatever 
he was worth in any respect remained 
to the credit of the British Empire. But, 
in the former case, he was as much lost 
to us as though he were dead. There 
were other reasons why emigrationshould 
be to the Colonies. The Irish in the 
States were most unreasonably inclined to 
think that the prosperity they enjoyed 
there was owing to their escape from the 
British yoke. In the Colonies they found, 
at any rate, equal prosperity under the 
British Flag. From motives of hu- 
manity and prudence emigration should 
be as, far as possible, by families. The 
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break up of family ties caused great and 
unnecessary pain; and it was not just or 
right that the bread-winner should be 
encouraged to emigrate, leaving those 
naturally dependent upon him to be a 
charge to the community. There was 
another reason, and a vitally important 
one, why emigration should be conducted 
on a considerable scale by the State. In 
emigration, if left alone, the principle 
of selection operated with most fatal 
effect upon the community at home. 
The strongest, the most intelligent men 
went. The feeble, the idle, the ignorant 
and stupid, all who were incapable of 
or indisposed to active exertion, stayed at 
home, and thus the country deteriorated 
in physique and moral character genera- 
tion after generation. Emigration should 
be conducted on a large scale, and under 
such conditions as would induce some of 
tke small and utterly broken tenants to 
leave. At present it was almost impos- 
sible to induce men who occupied small 
patches of poor land, on which they lived 
in a state of semi-starvation, to emigrate. 
They preferred misery, to which they 
were accustomed, to the uncertainty of 
settling in a new country. The feeling 
of uncertainty, which, as matters stood, 
naturally made them dread going out 
to a new country, should be removed as 
far as possible. Of course, there were 
various obstacles in the way of any such 
scheme as he suggested. It was opposed 
by the Roman Catholic hierarchy—a fact 
most deeply to be deplored. He could 
understand and sympathize with the 
objection that Bishops and priests had 
that their flocks should be taken from 
their influence and subjected to the de- 
moralizing influences of great towns. 
All such danger could be avoided by a 
properly conducted system of emigra- 
tion to Canada. But as regarded emi- 
gration as a principle, he could not sym- 
pathize in the least with the priesthood 
in the dislike with which they regarded it. 
He looked upon it as the most merciful 
means provided for us, whereby misery 
and vice might be abated, and some of 
the worst consequences of civilization 
avoided. The great problem of the time 
was, how to prevent the pressure of popu- 
lation upon means of subsistence caused 
by the effect of civilization upon the 
rough and cruel means whereby nature 
checked population. To solve the pro- 
blem they must rely, to a great extent, 
upon emigration. It was lamentable to 
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reflect upon the pauperized, miserable 
lives led by thousands in the West of 
Treland, and to contrast it with the com- 
parative wealth that was waiting for 
them across the Atlantic. Emigration 
would prove the greatest blessing to 
those emigrating and to those who re- 
mained behind. It was surely the duty 
of a Government to encourage a move- 
ment so desirable by every legitimate 
means. He was not inclined to take an 
over sanguine view of the future of Ire- 
land. He thought it wiser to abstain 
from glowing prophecies when he re- 
flected upon the bright anticipations 
formed by the Government in 1871, and 
compared them with the actual condi- 
tion of the country. It was not wise to 
prophesy. He expected no wonderful 
and immediate transformation to be 
wrought by any means. He had a strong 
conviction that much benefit would re- 
sult from the introduction and fostering 
of small home industries; and he was 
perfectly certain that a well-considered 
large scheme of emigration, sufficient to 
relieve local congestion, to reduce ex- 
treme competition, and to produce a 
fairer balance between the supply and 
demand for land and labour, was most 
desirable, and, in fact, absolutely neces- 
sary. With such plans as these in opera- 
tion there would be some ground for 
looking forward to a better state of 
things in the future, provided always 
that Ireland had an efficient system of 
Government and that law and order 
were maintained. He was, as a rule, 
strongly opposed to the principle of State 
interference. But there were exceptions 
to every rule, and he begged their Lord- 
ships to consider that he was only re- 
commending a change in the method 
whereby they interfered. All gifts, all 
loans at exceptionally low rates of in- 
terest, were distinct instances of State 
interference. The State was constantly 
interfering on behalf of Ireland. But 
it interfered in a wasteful manner, and 
in a way that did no real good. He 
ventured to think that by encouraging 
small home industries and: emigration, 
interference would be limited, and would 
prove of real and lasting benefit to the 
country. He begged to move the Motion 
which stood in his name. 


Moved to resolve— 


“ That this House, while desiring to impress 
upon the Government the necessity of securing 
sufficient relief for the suffering population in 
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certain parts of Ireland, is of opinion that a 
large scheme of emigration is desirable to pre- 


vent the recurrence of similar distress.’’—( The 
Eurl of Dunraven.) 


Tae Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, that his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dunraven) had directed their attention 
to a subject of great interest; it was one 
of the most important of that group of 
Irish subjects which, from time to time, 
came before their Lordships’ House. 
There was one consideration from which 
his noble Friend might draw a few 
grains of comfort. Whatever opinion 
their Lordships might entertain with 
regard to his noble Friend’s conclusions, 
there could be very little difference re- 
specting the facts from which he had 
drawn them. Ireland was a country 
without manufactures, without coal, and 
almost without mineral resources. The 
climate did not lend itself to the cultiva- 
tion of crops usually associated with a 
thick population. But, in spite of that, 
the population was denser than that of 
any European country, except those in 
which extensive industries and manu- 
factures prevailed. He had observed 
an interesting statement on this point, to 
which he would refer. Spain had a 
population of 90 to the square mile, 
Portugal 120, Denmark 130, Austria 
150, and Switzerland 170 to the square 
mile. The population of the whole of 
Europe, excluding Russia, was 125 to 
the square mile, while in Ireland there 
were 170, or, excluding lands officially 
returned as waste, 208 to the square 
mile. That one fact spoke volumes in 
favour of the view taken by his noble 
Friend. Then there was a question as 
to the size of the holdings. Out of a 
total of 600,000, 400,000 were below 
£10 a-year Poor Law valuation, and of 
these 220,000 were below £4. Of a 
large number of these small holdings, it 
had been admitted again and again that 
if they were held rent free the tenants 
would still live in a state of chronic 
misery. But behind this class there 
were the labourers, whose lamentable 
plight his noble Friend had described 
the other evening. In the course of 
that debate the Lord President took 
rather a sanguine view of the prospects 
of the labourers. He felt some doubt.as 
to the justice of that view, because they 
could not look forward, he was afraid, 
in the future to any very large expendi- 
ture of capital by Irish landlords in em- 
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ploying labour, and because he believed 
that the larger farmers would be slow to 
locate labourers on their holdings from 
a dread that they in turn would endea- 
vour to obtain concessions at their ex- 
pense. But what had been the result of 
this state of things hitherto? Just as 
this country did not go through five 
years without a “ little war,” so Ireland, 
in the same period, always suffered from 
a little famine. If these districts showed 
any signs of improvement, the prospect 
would not be so serious; but it was a re- 
markable fact that, while the rest of Ire- 
land had undoubtedly made considerable 
progress, they had remained much in 
the same condition as that in which they 
had been for the last 30 or 40 years. 
He did not know whether their Lord- 
ships had observed a statement of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, made before the Rich- 
mond Commission. It was a remarkable 
one. He said— 

“What I should like to convey is that there 
has been in Ireland a considerable growth of 
wealth and of the middle class—which is a re- 
markable feature—sprung from the farming 
class, but also that the increase of wealth has 
been confined to them, and has not gone down 
to the small farmers. Those men whose hold- 
ings are small are in as bad a position as they 
were 40 years ago. I think my colleague will 
agree with me in that.’ 

He would then for a moment draw their 
attention to the incidence of poor rates. 
He would take three out of the five 
Unions originally scheduled in the 
Arrears Act of last year. In Clifden, 
on a total valuation of £25,000, the 
rates were 5s. 53d. In Newport, on a 
Poor Law valuation of £13,000, the 
rates were 6s. 5d.; and in Belmullet, 
where the valuation was only £11,000, 
the rates were lls. 03d. By whom were 
these rates paid? Either by the tenants 
themselves, who were on the borders 
of insolvency, or in the case of the small 
holdings, below £4, by the landlords, 
who were, in many cases, unable to meet 
the charges to which their property 
was subject. In Mayo, Donegal, and 
Galway, 50 per cent of the holdings 
were under £4 valuation. In all those 
cases the rates had to be paid by the 
unfortunate owners. He had said that 
there had been no improvement; but it 
was a question whether the people in 
those parts of Ireland were not going 
from bad to worse. There were, cer- 
tainly, two facts which justified that con- 
clusion. One was the falling-off in the 
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English demand for agricultural labour, 
induced, probably, by recent events 
which had happened in Ireland, and the 
other was the gradual deterioration of 
the potato crop on which the people 
depended. In these circumstances, the 
conclusion appeared to be inevitable that 
the people could not be left as they were, 
but that something must be done in 
order not merely to afford temporary 
alleviation of their condition, but in 
order to make it permanently better. 
He listened with attention to what fell 
from his noble Friend in regard to 
public works. His noble Friend had 
drawn a sound distinction between works 
intended permanently to develop the 
resources of the country and those re- 
sorted to merely as an expedient for 
finding work for the superfluous popula- 
tion. Now, while a good deal was to 
be said in favour of the former kind of 
public works, he must express his satis- 
faction that the Irish Government had 
steadfastly set their faces against re- 
course to the latter. He had the pro- 
foundest suspicion of schemes, no matter 
how well intended, for the reclamation 
of unprofitable bogs, the development of 
apocryphal fisheries, and the institution 
of small manufactures of objects inte- 
resting in themselves, but of no value 
towards the improvement and the mate- 
riul prosperity of the country. All those 
schemes were calculated to develop the 
worst characteristics of the Irish charac- 
ter—namely, dependence and improvi- 
dence. They had the further great draw- 
back that they effectually demoralized 
all private effort while they were in 
operation ; and, worst of all, they effec- 
tually put a stop to any scheme for the 
real and permanent improvement of the 
condition of the country by relieving it 
of superfluous population. While he 
approved of the action of the Govern- 
ment with regard to certain classes of 
public works, he must, in passing, com- 
mend Earl Spencer for the decision with 
which he had resisted all attempts to ex- 
tort from him a relaxation of the regula- 
tions under which Poor Law relief was 
administered. He might appeal to those 
who had had experience of Poor Law 
Boards, either in England or Ireland, 
whether it was not often impossible to 
induce the average rural Board of Guar- 
dians to grasp the intricate economical 
problems which underlay the apparently 
simple questions brought before them. 
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In Ireland the prospect in regard to out- 
door relief was already a very serious one, 
The Returns of the Local Government 
Board showed that in 1855 there were 
only 655 persons receiving outdoor relief, 
Twenty years later, in 1875, the number 
had sprung up to 30,000, and last year it 
was no fewer than 60,000. Taking the 
sum expended on outdoor relief in 1861, 
it was about £10,000; in 1871 about 
£70,000, and in 1881 about £182,000. 
With those figures before them, and 
considering that they were likely to have 
a change in the law of rating which 
would probably diminish the incentives 
to prudent administration on the part of 
the Guardians of the different electoral 
divisions, and looking forward, also, to 
possible changes in the whole system of 
local government in Ireland, and re- 
membering what the conduct of some of 
the Boards of Guardians in Ireland had 
been, he thought it would be sheer mad- 
ness at this moment to relax the law in 
the direction of increasing the facilities 
for outdoor relief, or to educate the 
people further in the mischievous belief 
that while there was disgrace attached 
to entrance into the workhouse there was 
nothing discreditable in living at the 
expense of their neighbours outside its 
walls. The facts he had mentioned 
pointed to the conclusion that it was ab- 
solutely necessary to remove from those 
congested districts some part of their 
population. He concurred in what his 
noble Friend had said as to the un- 
wisdom of attempting to remove it, not 
out of Ireland, but to other districts 
within the confines of that country. He 
believed that the vacant spaces of which 
they heard so much, and to which the 
superfluous residents in the Western dis- 
tricts were to be transferred, existed 
only in the imagination of the enthu- 
siasts who recommended such schemes. 
He doubted whether there were in the 
whole country 100,000 acres which could 
with advantage be appropriated in that 
manner. He was aware that there was 
in Ireland a great deal of improvable 
land—mostly of rough pasture land ; 
but it was not suitable for tillage. More- 
over, the whole of the land which came 
under that category was already occu- 
pied; and if they wished to raise the 
whole country against them they would 
deprive the existing tenants of those 
rough hillside pastures, in order to plant 
upon them the surplus population from 
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other parts of Ireland. When he saw 
those recommendations made by those 
who were the champions of security of 
tenure, there seemed to him to be some- 
thing grotesque about them. It was an 
insult to their understanding to propose 
such a project, when there was on the 
other side of the Atlantic a boundless 
territory, only awaiting successful culti- 
vation from those who might eventually 
find a home there. He had always sup- 
ported any well-considered scheme for 
an increase in the number of proprietors 
of land in Ireland ; but if they wished to 
secure the failure of such a scheme they 
could not do better than transport the 
small Connemara tenants and give them 
20-acre lots on a barren hillside in other 
parts of Ireland, and make them, at the 
same time, tenants under the Govern- 
ment. If, then, there was a population 
that could not live, and there was no 
hope for them in a scheme for the re- 
clamation of land or in the establish- 
ment of manufactures—if they could not 
remove that population to other parts of 
Ireland without the evils to which he 
had referred, surely it followed, almost 
as a mathematical demonstration, that 
the only thing to be done was to emi- 
grate them altogether. He entirely 
agreed with his noble Friend in earnestly 
pressing on the Government the neces- 
sity of leaving no effort unmade to carry 
their emigration scheme to a successful 
conclusion. He did not complain in any 
sense of what the Government had done, 
or express himself impatient of the some- 
what slow progress which had been 
made. He was aware of the immense 
difficulty attending the matter of emi- 
gration, and he knew how fatal any 
hasty or reckless steps at the outset 
would be. He was, therefore, not sur- 
prised that the Irish Executive had 
taken ‘ Mestina lente”’ as their motto on 
that subject. But, on the other hand, 
if any serious results were to be at- 
tained, they must look forward to a 
very wide extension of the operations of 
the Government in that direction. He 
believed that both of the financial limits 
laid down in the Arrears Act—namely, 
£100,000—as the total sum that might 
be applied to emigration, and £5 per 
head for each emigrant, would have to 
beexceeded. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies (the Earl of Derby), when 
he was on the eve of accepting Office, 
told his audience that if Parliament and 
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the Cabinet could be induced to spend 
some millions on emigration, the money 
would be well laid out. He did not go 
as far as some millions at present; but 
he trusted that the more liberal estimate 
of the noble Earl might be kept in view, 
rather than the sum contemplated by 
the Arrears Act. Again, the allowance 
of £5 per head was in some cases very 
liberal; but in others he honestly be- 
lieved that it fell short of the necessary 
amount. As far as he could ascertain, 
the cost of transport for an emigrant, 
if they included the expense of re- 
moving him from his home to the port 
of embarkation and across the Atlantic, 
also the overland journey on the other 
side, his outfit, and providing him 
with a bare pittance to have in his 
pocket when he landed, would amount 
to somewhere about £9. In the insol- 
vent Unions which he had mentioned, 
he did not see how they could expect the 
Poor Law Guardians to incur a further 
liability in respect of that £4, which 
would be the difference between the £5 
Government limit and the total expense 
incurred in carrying out an extensive 
emigration. Again, the expense per 
head of emigration was likely to in- 
crease. The first emigrants might pos- 
sibly be received in districts near the 
seaboard ; but in process of time the re- 
quirements of those districts would have 
been complied with, and it would be 
necessary to remove the emigrants fur- 
ther inland, and that added to the cost. 
He had been told that the whole of the 
first batch of Canadian emigrants was 
likely to be disposed of in districts close. 
to the sea, and in some of the older 
settlements; but the demand there was 
very limited, and the time would soon 
come when it would be necessary for 
them to go to Manitoba, or possibly 
some remoter district, and the expense 
would thus be enormously increased. 
He hoped, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would consider whether, in some 
cases, the limit of £5 per head might 
not be properly relaxed. He had heard 
with pleasure his noble Friend’s refer- 
ence to the Dominion of Canada. If the 
question of emigration was to be handled 
in a statesmanlike manner, they should 
do their best to direct the stream of 
emigrants not towards the disloyal Irish 
population settled in some of the Ame- 
rican States, but towards the loyal sub- 
jects of Her Majesty now settled in the 
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Dominion of Canada. He regretted the 
alterations that had been made.in Clause 
26 of the Land Act of 1881, which, as 
originally introduced, gave a preference 
to Canada. He believed that, with tact, 
courage, and liberality, it would be pos- 
sible to set flowing a steady stream of 
emigration from the congested districts ; 
and that, with a liberal expenditure of 
money, the result would be profitable, 
not only to Ireland, but to this country. 
Holding, as he did, those opinions, he 
cordially supported his noble Friend in 
pressing this question on the Govern- 
ment. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said, that while 
he hoped the Government would take 
into consideration the suggestions of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Dunraven) as to 
— some means of encouraging 

rish industries, he trusted that the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) would not continue the opposi- 
tion which he had displayed towards the 
noble Earl’s proposals to-night. There 
was no guarantee that the mere removal 
of the people from these districts would 
— similar distress arising in future. 

e should be sorry to say anything in 
disparagement of the system of emigra- 
tion that had been proposed; but, look- 
ing back at the state of things 30 or 40 
years ago, he thought that, if nothing 
was done to mitigate the position of these 
people but emigrating them, there was 
some danger of similar evils again 
arising. The present condition of things 
had been known in Ireland before ; and 
in 1846 and 1847, the years of the great 
Famine, there was, in consequence of 
that visitation, a very large diminution 
of population throughout the whole of 
Ireland, and very markedly in those 
districts where distress now existed. 
This distress was chiefly found in the 
Province of Connaught, in the Counties 
of Mayo and Galway; and the district 
suffering the most severely was that on 
the seaboard on the coasts of Galway 
where Mr. Tuke’s Committee was at 
work. In conclusion, he would express 
the hope that the Government would 
consider the possibility of encouraging 
the fisheries and other local industries 
of the country. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Covunciz) said, that there 
had been so little controversy in the 
speech of the noble Earl who made 
this Motion, that it was not necessary 
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for him to detain their Lordships at any 
length. There was very little in the 
speech of his noble Friend with which 
he could quarrel—in fact, he had thought 
there would be nothing at all; but his 
noble Friend could not resist the temp- 
tation which usually beset him, and ac- 
cordingly he made his usual attack on 
the land legislation of the year before 
last. He might say, in passing, that he 
was very far from accepting the account 
his noble Friend had given of that legis- 
lation. His noble Friend had treated 
the Land Law Act of 1881 as a piece of 
Radical theory forced on Ireland with- 
out necessity, and as a great hindrance 
to the prosperity and interests of that 
country. He, on the contrary, held it 
to be a most practical piece of legisla- 
tion—a measure of Radical reform in 
the laws affecting that country, carefully 
adapted to the necessities of the case, 
and a measure which was a condition sine 
qud non to the success of all other mea- 
sures tending to the improvement of the 
country. In some other remarks of his 
noble Friend he could quite agree. He 
agreed that investment and enterprize 
could only flourish under conditions of 
peace, order, and good government. Well, 
the Government were using all the efforts 
in their power to restore that state of 
things. With regard to the distress 
prevailing in some parts of Ireland, the 
noble Earl naturally asked him to give 
him the latest information the Govern- 
ment had received as to the condition of 
the distressed districts. He was happy 
to say that, on the whole, that informa- 
tion was of a satisfactory kind. There 
could be no doubt that distress and 
severe suffering did exist in Ireland, but 
it was distress of a strictly partial and 
local kind, and confined within narrow 
limits; and the condition of the people 
that did prevail had been—-the Govern- 
ment were informed on the best autho- 
rity—largely mitigated within the last 
few weeks. The Reports which the Go- 
vernment had obtained stated that the 
condition and prospects of these districts 
were decidedly better. They stated that, 
partly under the influence of the fine 
weather, labour'was generally plentiful ; 
that an unusually large amount of em- 
ployment had been provided; and that 
under these influences, as well as owing 
to the charitable relief which had been 
administered in the distressed districts— 
especially the supply of seed potatoes— 
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the great pressure of distress had been 
sensibly lessened. He might say, al- 
most in the words of the noble Mar- 
quess, that the firm course taken by 
Earl Spencer and the Irish Government, 
in resolving to depend upon the action 
of the Poor Law in contending with this 
distress, had so far been rewarded with 
success. The powers of the Local Go- 
vernment Board of Ireland had been 
exercised in the most careful, conside- 
rate, and vigilant manner. Special In- 
spectors had been appointed by the 
Board, and special relieving officers in 
some of the worst Unions had also been 
employed, so that the ordinary powers of 
the Poor Law, although not exceeded, 
had been applied in the most effective 
and vigorousmanner. The result was one 
with which the Government had every 
reason to be satisfied. But the real ob- 
ject of his noble Friend’s Motion was to 
raise the question as to what was the 
best mode of dealing, not with the tem- 
porary distress that now prevailed, but 
with the state of ever-recurring distress 
and semi-starvation which, it was ad- 
mitted, was to be expected in the crowded 
and poverty-stricken districts of the West 
of Ireland. Several remedies had been 
putforward by the noble Earl. If the 
noble Earl had advocated a great system 
of reclamation and migration for the 
purpose of alleviating distress he would 
have been prepared to enter the lists 
with him, for it was a matter to which 
he had paid some attention. But the 
noble Earl and the noble Marquess had 
come to the conclusion that those were 
not the means to which they could look 
for the permanent improvement of 
the distressed districts of Ireland. The 
views of the Government on the subject 
were plain enough. By legislation now 
in force any Company or body formed 
for the purpose of reclamation and mi- 
gration—for the two things could not be 
separated—could obtain Government aid 
if it could produce a plan satisfactory to 
Government. But no such plan had been 
laid before the Government. A much 
more hopeful prospect had been opened 
by recent legislation, which had provided 
that occupiers of land in Ireland might 
obtain loans for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing the wild and semi- wild land they held 
attached to their farms, and for all similar 
a gear Some considerable beginning 

ad been made in this direction. The 
last Return showed that the amount of 
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money applied for had been about 
£261,000; of that sum £96,000 had 
been sanctioned or recommended by the 
Board of Works in Ireland; and a fur- 
ther sum of £118,000 was now under 
inquiry. Some £22,000 had been actually 
advanced, so that a real beginning had 
been made, and he hoped much more 
would be done. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, had, however, been pressed from 
various quarters to go far beyond these 
provisions, and to undertake themselves 
some great plan for the reclamation of 
the waste land in Ireland, and the mi- 
gration to it of a large number of 
poverty-stricken families. A very inte- 
resting plan of that kind was laid first 
before Her Majesty’s Government, and 
then before the House of Commons, by 
Mr. O’Connor Power. That plan was 
very closely examined by the Govern- 
ment; but they were not able to see 
their way to undertake it with any con- 
fidence in its success. A great deal of 
evidence had of late years been taken 
with reference to reclamation and mi- 
gration, especially by the Bessborough 
Commission, which reported that they 
were not able to see their way to recom- 
mend the adoption of any scheme of the 
kind. He was especially struck by what 
was said by one of the Commissioners, a 
sagacious and experienced Irish gentle- 
man—The O’Conor Don—who stated 
that he had looked into the subject with 
a strong anxiety to find some way to 
deal with it, but that he had been 
obliged to admit that no plan had been 
brought to his notice, and no information 
given him, which could enable him to 
recommend any course of that kind. 
One witness before the Commission 
stated that reclamation and migration 
were all very well; but the difficulty 
was that he could find no land to be 
reclaimed, and no regions to which 
the people could be migrated. He ex- 
plained himself by saying that all the 
waste land to which the distressed fami- 
lies were to be migrated was already in 
the occupation of tenants. Many other 
witnesses also said that, although this 
land was well capable of improvement, 
yet that it was of the greatest import- 
ance to the tenants who held it, and 
they had no idea of surrendering it to 
anyone else. Therefore, so far as he 
could see, all the best authorities, in- 
cluding that high authority, Sir Richard 
Griffith, were of opinion that, although 
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there was a great deal of these 
waste lands—generally mountain lands 
—capable of improvement as grazing 
land, especially by drainage, yet it was 
by no means fitted to be cut up into 
small tillage farms for small tenants 
from other districts. That being the 
doubtful character of these pians of re- 
clamation and migration, Her Majesty’s 
Government had not been able to see 
their way to adopt any scheme of their 
own, and no proposal had yet been made 
to them by any public body or Company 
under the provisions of the Land Act. 
If any such proposal were made it would 
have the careful consideration of the 
Government. He would like to say that 
his unfavourable and unhopeful view 
of these schemes for reclamation and 
migration was not due to any theory he 
entertained as regarded the application 
to Ireland of the doctrine of Jaisses faire 
and absolute devotion to private enter- 
prize. Speaking for himself, he might 
say that he did not put aside these plans 
for the sake of any theory of that kind. 
The doctrine of trusting absolutely to 
sate enterprize for everything might 

e admirably adapted to this country— 
far more adapted, indeed, to this than to 
any other country in the world, except 
the United States; but it did not at 
all follow that it was adapted to the 
needs of Ireland. He could readily 
conceive that there were many things 
which the State could usefully do, or 
assist in doing, for the good of Ire- 
land—such as the arterial drainage of 
the country, and the improvement of 
the means of communication. Road- 
making in a wild or semi-wild country 
had always been considered one of the 
highest works of civilization. Coming 
to the main subject of his noble Friend’s 
Motion — that of emigration—he was 
able in substance to agree thoroughly 
with what had been said by him and 
by the noble Marquess. Her Majesty’s 
Government agreed with him that emi- 
gration must be looked to as the best 
and the inevitable remedy for the per- 
manent distress of the crowded, con- 
gested, and poverty-stricken districts of 
Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government, 
acting entirely in the spirit which had 
been so fairly and considerately described 
by the noble Marquess, felt that they 
had no right to attempt to force emigra- 
tion upon the people of those districts. 
Nor was it necessary. It was most de- 
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sirable that no excuse should be given 
for those suspicions which were endea- 
voured to be excited in the minds of the 
people by the violent speeches which 
had been made against emigration, al- 
though no reason could be given to the 
people fcr entertaining suspicions of 
the motives of the Government, who 
could only desire the good both of those 
who crossed the Atlantic and those who 
remained. Her Majesty’s Government 
also felt that, so far as State aid was 
concerned, they could not allow emigra- 
tion to take place except under the most 
rigorous conditions as to the safety, com- 
fort, and health of the emigrants who 
were to be sent, family by family, across 
the Atlantic. In that way the Govern- 
ment felt assured they would be entirely 
carrying out the wishes and fulfilling 
the hopes of these poor people them- 
selves. And he should like to remind 
their Lordships of the striking fact that 
although emigration had gone on for the 
last 30 years from Ireland, as a whole, 
to so large an extent, yet it had least 
affected or benefited those particular dis- 
tricts where it was most needed. Those 
districts of Ireland where the people 
were somewhat better off, where they 
had somewhat more means and more 
spirit, had done much more in the way 
of emigration than those unfortunate dis- 
tricts in the West, where it was most 
required. That was clearly shown by 
the figures. From the Returns of 
emigration for the years from 1851 to 
the end of 1882, he found that whereas 
the number of emigrants in those years 
who had gone from the Province of 
Munster amounted to 63 per cent of the 
population, and from the whole of the 
Province of Ulster 44 per cent of the 
population, yet the proportion who had 
gone from the poor and crowded districts 
of Donegal represented only 37 per cent, 
of Mayo only 35 per cent, and Sligo 
only 34 per cent of the population. A 
very good beginning, but only a begin- 
ning, had been made in the way of emi- 
gration already, principally by the ad- 
mirable exertions of Mr. Tuke and the 
benevolent people who had associated 
themselves with him. He wished the 
benevolent and wealthy people of this 
country would associate themselves with 
Mr. Tuke in that praiseworthy work on 
a much larger scale. He was glad also 
to be able to say that offers had lately 
been made to the Government, upon & 
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large scale and of a very hopeful and 
promising kind, for the removal of a 
very considerable number of selected 
families from the West of Ireland to be 
settled upon land in America. He 
quite agreed with the noble Earl who 
made the Motion that there were many 
advantages in the settlement of these 
people upon the waste lands of Canada 
rather than in the United States. It 
would be premature for him to state the 
particulars of the plan to which he 
alluded; but they were of a genuine 
and important kind, and, in the view of 
the Government, were full of hope and 
promise. Agreeing so entirely in sub- 
stance with the Motion, he did not think 
the noble Earl should ask the House to 
vote upon it. It would be impossible 
for him to vote against his noble Friend; 
but a division upon such a subject in 
these circumstances would not represent 
the feelings of the House, and he hoped 
the noble Earl would be satisfied with 
what had been stated on behalf of the 
Government, and not press his Motion. 
Eart FORTESCUE said, he was glad 
to hear that the Government concurred 
in the suggestions of the noble Earl who 
had submitted this Motion to the House. 
He regarded the statement of the Lord 
President as the most satisfactory that 
had ever been made by any Member of 
the Government on the subject of Ire- 
land. He only wished that in the de- 
bates on- the Land Bill they had had 
Members of the Government holding as 
sound views with regard to the fatuity 
of the expectation that any good would 
be done by those clauses so ostenta- 
tiously put forth for the reclamation of 
waste land and probable migration from 
congested districts in Ireland. He 
doubted, however, whether their Lord- 
ships or the country would find much 
satisfaction or hope in the statement 
that the Irish tenants were making ap- 
plication to the Government for loans. 
Tae Eartor DONOUGHMORE said, 
he concurred in the opinion that emigra- 
tion was practically the one solution of 
the difficulty that existed in Ireland. 
He gave it as the result of his experi- 
ence that there was a great wish among 
the poorer people to emigrate if they 
had really any chance of getting away 
comfortably, and of being comfortably 
settled when they reached a new land. 
He expressed his statisfaction to hear 
the preference expressed for our own 
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Colonies as the home of future emi- 
grants. He had seen both Australia and 
Canada ; and, as regarded the former 
country, the Irish Colony in Australia 
was as different from their brethren who 
were causing so much trouble at home 
as it was possible to imagine; while he 
had heard from Canadian gentlemen, on 
his visit to that country, that the Irish 
emigrants, when settled in Canada and 
mixed up with the emigrants of other 
races, once the influence of example was 
brought to bear upon them, and their 
national pride and spirit of emulation 
was stirred up, turned out the most use- 
ful members of the Colony. He was 
sorry to hear from the noble Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Carlingford) that he did not 
see his way clear to assent to the Motion, 
which did not involve very much. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he believed the distress existing in 
Ireland had been much exaggerated, 
though he felt sure, from what he had 
heard, that there would be distress in 
the country during the summer that 
would require close attention. 

THE Eart or DUNRAVEN said, that 
after what had fallen from the Lord 
President of the Council he would not 
press the Motion. He hoped, however, 
that the Government would compre- 
hensively deal with the question of emi- 
gration. 


Motion (by leave of the House) w#th- 
drawn. 


CONTEMPTS OF COURT BILL.—(No. 15.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE, 

House in Committee (according to 
order). 

Clauses 1 to 15, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 16 (Order of deprivation against 
holder of any office). 


Amendment moved, ‘‘ To omit Clause 
16.”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, that, as far as he understood the 
clause, it agreed with two Bills which 
their Lordships passed during the last 
two Sessions, but which did not pass the 
other House. The clause was inserted 
in the Bill for the purpose of compel- 
ling clergymen to obey the law; and 
if they did not do so they would be 
punished for contempt, and be deprived 
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of their livings. He should like to 
know the reasons why the noble and 
learned Earl (the Lord Chancellor) 
now considered it wise to withdraw the 
clause. If it was withdrawn, a contu- 
macious clergyman—a clergyman who 
had been suspended, or whose living had 
been sequestered, might set the law at 
defiance. It was perfectly absurd to 
think that a great institution such as 
the Church of England could long exist 
if they left the law in such a state that 
a clergyman might set himself above it 
—that was to say, they would be able 
to break the law, and go without punish- 
ment, and he could not conceive that 
any true friend of the Church would 
wish it to be placed in so false a position. 
Every day almost they heard of cases of 
brawling ; but he thought that a clergy- 
man who persisted in performing ser- 
vice, though suspended by the autho- 
rities of the Church from doing so, was 
equally a brawler, and for the sake of 
the Church itself this difficulty should 
be met. The omission of this clause 
- would make some churches purely con- 
gregational, each teaching such doc- 
trines and using such ceremonies as were 
agreeable to the incumbent ; and, by so 
doing, they would cease to be a part of 
the Church of England. He hoped, 
therefore, the noble and learned Earl 
would give some good reasons for with- 
drawing it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
agreed that the disorders which had 
taken place in certain churches should 
be prevented, and that some means 
should be found for effectually putting 
anendtothem. On the second reading 
he had stated reasons for withdrawing 
this clause from the Bill. One reason 
was‘that the Bill was for limiting, and 
not for extending, the penalties of con- 
tempt. It limited the maximum fine 
which could be inflicted to £500; and it 
seemed inconsistent, merely as a punish- 
ment for that offence, to go further, and 
also deprive the offender of his whole 
livelihood. If clergymen or others per- 
sisted in a course of contumacy, and 
did things which were inconsistent with 
their duty, they might, in any proper 
case, be deprived, but not by summary 
proceeding. The clause did not apply 
to ecclesiastical offences alone. The 
whole question of the best means of 
securing obedience in the Church was 
now under the consideration of a Royal 
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Commission ; and it was thought better, 
as at no distant date the Commission 
would make their Report, to leave this 
breach of that general subject to be 
dealt with when the Government and 
Parliament would have all the materials 
which might result from the inquiries 
of the Commission before them. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he wished to point out that the course 
which had been taken by the noble and 
learned Earl was somewhat inconsistent, 
as he at first intimated that the necessity 
for this Bill was caused by the Rev. 
8. F. Green’s case. When that case was 
mentioned last year it was said that 
legislation of this character was in con- 
templation ; but nuw it was proposed to 
onit the clause which would have pre- 
vented such a scandal. He did not blame 
the noble and learned Earl for omitting 
the clause, for he thought the provisions 
of that particular clause were exposed 
to very serious objections; but he 
doubted if the noble and learned Earl 
was taking a wise course, for, in his (the 
Marquess of Salisbury’s) opinion, some 
protection should be provided in the 
Bill against the recurrence of such evils. 
They were told that a Royal Commis- 
sion was sitting in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts, and that it was fitting to wait 
for the Report of that Commission. No 
doubt, theoretically, that would be quite 
correct, and it would be proper to wait 
till they could consider the Report ; but 
the noble and learned Earl appeared to 
have forgotten the slow pace at which 
Parliament proceeded with legislation 
in these matters. He thought it quite 
possible that new acts of imprisonment 
of clergymen, which would create much 
heartburning, might arise, and might 
very easily result in a schism in the 
Church; but they might have to wait 
for years and years before Parliament 
might find itself sufficiently disengaged 
to address itself to the necessary reform 
in ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He could 
not imagine that such a question could 
come before them without its creating a 
formidable controversy both in that and 
the other House of Parliament. This 
was not a question in which any Govern- 
ment would be likely to feel an intense 
interest, so as to induce it to use its in- 
fluence as a Government to push for- 
ward a measure dealing with this sub- 
ject. He did not rise to express any 
dissent from the course proposed by the 
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noble and learned Earl, but he felt that 
they were running considerable risk in 
hanging up this question; and he hoped 
that if such an untoward event as the 
imprisonment of anotherclergyman again 
took place, the Government would be 
prepared at once to deal with the ques- 


tion. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, he could not see, however great a 
contempt a clergyman committed, that 
it would now be possible to imprison 
him. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
that a clergyman could, at all events, be 
imprisoned for successive periods of three 
months, as often as he repeated his 
offence. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause struck out accordingly. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments. 


The Report of the Amendments to 
be received on Friday next; and Bill to 
be printed as amended. (No. 45.) 


PARLIAMENT — HOUSE OF LORDS 
(CONSTRUCTION AND ACCOMMODA- 
TION). 

NOMINATION OF SELECT COMMITTEE. 

Select Committee on: The Lords following 
were named of the Committee: 

D. Somerset. V. Cranbrook. 


Ld. Steward. L. Vernon. 
E. Stanhope. L. Sudeley. 
E. Carnarvon. L. Kenry. 
E. Cairns. 


The Committee to appoint their own Chair- 
man. ; 


Tae Eart or MILLTOWN asked 
whether the Committee would consider 
the ventilation of the House, which he 
thought might be considerably im- 
proved ? 

Tux Marquess or SALISBURY: If 
we are to consider all the defects of this 
House in reference to breathing, hear- 
ing, and seeing, there will be no end to 
the Committee’s inquiries. I have no 
doubt that all defects on which sugges- 
tions are made to the Committee will 
be considered and reported on to the 
House ; but I venture to prophesy that 
not one of them will be corrected. 


And, on April 24, the following Lords 
added :— 
E. Redesdale. 


L. Aveland. 


{Arrit 20, 1883} 
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PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [u.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the Acts relating to the 
holding of Benefices in plurality—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Bishop of Rocnester; 
read 1". (No. 42.) 


COURT OF CHANCERY OF LANCASTER 
BILL | H.L. 

A Bill to further improve the Administration 
°f Justice in the Court of Chancery of the 
County Palatine of Lancaster—Was presented 
by ‘The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1*. (No. 43.) 


MERSEY RIVER (GUNPOWDER) BILL [H.L.] 

A Bill to transfer to one of Her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretaries of State the powers vested 
in the Admiralty and the Board of Ordnance in 
relation to gunpowder magazines and stores in 
the River Mersey ; and amend the Acts relating 
to those magazines and stores—Was presented 
by The Earl of Rosrsery; read 1*; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 46.) 


House adjourned at Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 28rd April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirrezs — Turnpike 
Acts Continuance Act, 1882, Mr. Dyke Acland 
discharged, Mr. Lambton added. 

Private: Brut (by Order)—Third Reading—East 
London Railway *, and passed. 

Pusuic Brts—Ordered—First Reading—Forest 
of Dean (Highways) * [148]. 

Second Reading — Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment [89] [First Night], debate 
adjourned ; Customs and Inland Revenue 
[140], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Isle of Man (Harbours) 
[101]. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON TRADE, SHIPPING, 
AND MANUFAOTURES. 

Ordered, That the Standing Committee on 
Trade, Shipping, and Manufactures have leave 
to print and circulate with the Votes any 
amended Clauses of the Bankruptcy Bill from 
time to time.—(Mr. Goschen.) 
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QUESTIONS. 
— oo 


EGYPT—IRRIGATION—DESPATCH OF 
THE EARL OF DUFFERIN. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What steps the Government are taking 
to carry out the recommendation con- 
tained in Lord Dufferin’s Despatch 
(Egypt, No. 6), with reference to the 
canalization and irrigation, and also the 
control and distribution of water in 
Egypt. On page 54 the following pas- 
sages occur :— 

“From the foregoing it is evident that the 

resent irrigation service of Egyptis wanting in 
intelligent direction and honest and efficient 
inspection. To remedy this defect the Govern- 
ment should seek the assistance of a thoroughly 
competent engineer, with large experience of 
irrigation works, and of a staff of thoroughly 
trustworthy inspectors, to carry out a rigid 
system of supervision. Egypt is so similar to 
many of the irrigated districts of India that it 
is only natural to turn to that country for 
advice. It would probably be possible to induce 
the Government of India to spare the services of 
an experienced officer for the term of five or six 
years ;” 
and, whether application has been mado 
to the Indian Government for such an 
engineer, and with what result ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE : 
Sir, the names of some Engineer officers 
who have had great experience in irri- 
gation works in India have been men- 
tioned to Lord Dufferin, as well qualified 
for the service in question. It is not 
known whether the Egyptian Govern- 
ment have yet come to any decision as 
to making an appointment, or as to the 
emoluments to be attached to it. Lord 
Granville has been in communication 
with the India Office on the question. 


COMMONS AND OPEN SPACES (METRO- 
POLIS)—PECKHAM RYE COMMON. 


Mr. FIRTH asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther it is true that the Board has made 
bye-laws prohibiting the holding of 
public meetings on Peckham Rye Com- 
mon, notwithstanding the fact that such 
meetings were held there, with the con- 
sent of the owners, before the Common 
was transferred to the Board; and, in 
whose interest, and for what object, are 
such prohibitory regulations made? 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
I have to inform the hon. Member that 
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it is quite true that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, following the precedent’ 
set with regard to other open spaces 
under their control, have framed a bye- 
law which received the necessary sanc- 
tion, prohibiting public meetings on 
Peckham Rye, except with the previous 
consent of the Board. The meetings 
formerly held almost invariably took 
place on Sundays; and, in many in- 
stances, two or three different lecturers 
were speaking at the same time on dif- 
ferent subjects, by which means great 
disturbance was caused, and the bye- 
law was framed solely in the interests of 
the public, who desire orderly proceed- 
ings on the Common. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the Chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, Whe- 
ther the Board have issued, or are about 
toissue, regulations which have the effect 
of prohibiting cricket, foot-ball, and all 
athletic sports upon Blackheath, Peck- 
ham Rye Common, and other open 
spaces in London; and, in whose inte- 
rest and for what object are such new 
and prohibiting regulations made ? 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works has 
not issued, nor are they about to issue, 
regulations which will have the effect 
of prohibiting cricket, football, and all 
athletic sports upon Blackheath, Peck- 
ham Rye, and other open spaces in 
London. Such regulations as the Board 
have made with regard to games on open 
spaces are merely such as are necessary 
in the interests of the general public. 


Annuitanis. 


GOVERNMENT LIFE ANNUITANTS— 
CERTIFICATES—10 GEO. IV., c. 24. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
having regard to the serious inconve- 
nience often caused to Government life 
annuitants by the difficulty of obtaining 
the signatures of the minister of the 
parish, or of a justice of the peace, to 
the certificates of existence required by 
10 Geo. IV., c. 24, to enable such annui- 
tants to receive the half-yearly payments 
due to them, he will consider the pro- 
priety of accepting as valid the signa- 
tures of the clergy of other recognized 
denominations as well as those of minis- 
ters of parishes ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tug EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, I think 


that there is some, although not much, 
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und for the suggestion of inconveni- 
ence to annuitants which my hon. Friend 
uts forward in his Question; and if it 
Leonie necessary to amend the Acts 
which regulate Government Annuities, 
I should be inclined to modify the sec- 
tion of the Act, which he has quoted, so 
as to make the rule for certifying the 
existence of annuitants similar to that 
in force for certifying the existence of 
officers on half-pay or retired pay. But 
I could not, in the present state of 
Business, undertake to introduce such a 


Bill. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LEWIS asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in connection with 
the arrangements and conditions for the 
proposed new tenders for the Irish Mail 
Contract, he will have regard to the 
strongly expressed wishes of the people 
in the north of Ireland to have the mail 
service to Dublin substantially accele- 
rated in connection with the English 
mail, and particularly by including a 
limited mail train from Portadown to 
Londonderry at the same rate of speed 
as that between Belfast and Dublin ? 

Mr. GRAY: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, per- 
haps I may be permitted to supplement 
it by another—namely, to ask, Whether 
the Postmaster General will take into 
his consideration, in connection with the 
new contract for the mail service between 
England and Ireland, the revision of 
the Irish mail service dependent thereon 
—that is to say, the service to Cork, the 
service to Limerick, the service to Gal- 
way, the service to Wexford and the 
intermediate towns, so as to secure that 
the whole Irish mail service should be 
as efficient as the English mail service ; 
and, also, whether he will, as was done 
in connection with the former contract, 
consult the Irish Representative Bodies 
who are interested in the subject, more 
especially the Chamber of Commerce of 
Dublin, so as to obtain their views before 
any final decision is arrived at ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
Question addressed to me by the hon. 
Member for Carlow (Mr. Gray), and to 
the Question of the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Lewis), I can assure them 
that the importance of accelerating the 
mail service, not only to Dublin, but 
throughout Ireland generally, is fully 


{Aprit, 23, 1883} 
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recognized ; and I should be very glad 
indeed, without pledging myself to any 
particular kind of acceleration, to give 
as much acceleration as I find practi- 
cable. I can assure the hon. Member 
for Carlow, as to the last part of his 
Question, that I shall be very glad to 
receive a deputation from the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce, and to hear both 
their views, and the views of Irish Mem- 
bers on the subject. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (INDIA) 
—CONSULTING ENGINEERS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, If a scheme 
is at the present time under considera- 
tion in India to form a branch of the 
Public Works Department in India, to 
be called the ‘‘ Consulting Engineers’ ”’ 
branch, and which is to consist of twenty 
officers, all of them to be Royal En- 
gineers, to the exclusion of all Civil 
Engineers; and, if he approves of the 
continued exclusion of Civil Engineers 
from all the superior administrative posts 
in the Public Works Department in 
India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, I am not 
aware that any such scheme as that 
described is under the consideration of 
the Government of India. My hon. 
Friend is mistaken in supposing that 
Civil Engineers are excluded from all 
the superior administrative posts in the 
Public Works Department in India. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS AT 
GLENCRERAN, ARGYLLSHIRE. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
his attention has been called to a state- 
ment which has recently appeared in a 
Scotch newspaper regarding a State- 
aided denominational school in Glen- 
ereran, in the parish of Appin and Lis- 
more, Argyleshire, the statement being 
to the effect that a memorial, signed by 
every farmer and crofter in Glencreran, 
was presented in November last to the 
School Board of the parish, complaining 
that the denominational school, the only 
school in Glencreran, was conducted in 
such a way as to offend the religious 
feelings of the memorialists, and praying 
the Board to open a public or Board 
School suited to the requirements of the 
glen; and, whether any representation 
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on the subject has been received by the 
Education Department ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the school 
referred to in the hon. Member’s Ques- 
tion is a small school, in connection with 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, and was 
established in the year 1854. It is 
deemed sufficient to meet the wants of 
the surrounding district; and, in fact, 
the average attendance is from 15 to 19 
children. The only representation made 
to the Department on the subject of this 
school is contained in a letter received 
in September last from a solitary rate- 
payer. We referred the letter to the 
school board, and asked their remarks 
thereon, and to this moment we have 
received no reply from them. I have 
also had my attention directed to an 
article in The Glasgow Herald, purporting 
to give a copy of a memorial addressed 
in 1882 to the school board. But neither 
in that memorial, nor elsewhere, is there 
any allegation that the school is not 
conducted strictly in accordance with the 
Conscience Clause, and the approved 
Time Table, on the faith of which a 
grant is allowed to it under Section 67 
of the Act of 1872, as a school in exist- 
ence before the passing of that Act, and 
efficiently contributing to the secular 
education of the district. It being so 
recognized both by the Department and 
the school board, who are responsible 
for supplying any public school accom- 
modation required to meet the wants of 
their district, we have no power to sanc- 
tion another school; but if there is any 
representation made to us that the Con- 
science Clause is not strictly complied 
with, we shall deem it our duty to 
interfere. 


Drainage Loans 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT, 
1881--HOUSE SEARCHING. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether the police searched the house of 
John Cullen, Brackleybay, Manorhamil- 
ton, on 14th August last, and also on 
13th instant; and, whether anything 
objectionable was found on his premises 
on 14th August; and, if not, on what 
grounds the second search was made? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, asearch for 
arms was made in the Manorhamilton 
district on the 14th of August last. 
Nothing was found in John Cullen’s 
house, which was one of those searched 


Mr. J. A. Campbell 
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3 
on that occasion. The second search, 
which occurred on the 18th instant, took 
place under the following circumstances : 
—A written communication was received 
by the authorities, which led to the 
belief that the search was necessary in 
the interests of the public peace. The 
result proved that the letter was mis- 
leading, nothing being found to confirm 
the statements it contained; but an ad- 
mitted specimen of Cullen’s handwriting 
was found in the house, which leaves no 
doubt whatever that the communication 
above referred to was written by himself, 
who thus, for some purpose of his own, 
at which the Government can give a 
shrewd guess, appears to have brought 
about the search of his own premises. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOTLAND) 
—EXAMINATION OF HIGHER CLASS 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
the Scotch Education Department is yet 
prepared to make provision, as autho- 
rized by sections 19 and 20 of ‘The 
Education (Scotiand) Act, 1878,’’ for the 
examination of higher class schools ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, the Scotch 
Education Department have, on more 
than one occasion, applied to the Trea- 
sury for a Vote to enable them to con- 
duct the examination of higher class 
public schools; but their application has 
been declined, on the ground that the 
power of appointing and paying for 
examiners of such schools, given to the 
school boards by the Act of 1872, was 
not superseded by the subsequent Act 
of 1878. No provision kas, therefore, 
been made for the service in the Esti- 
mates of the current year; and as the 
Commission on Scottish Endowments, 
on which the hon. Member is now 
serving, is to make arrangements for 
the inspection of these higher schools, I 
am hopeful that it will not be necessary 
that we shall again be obliged to apply 
to the Treasury for a grant for these 
examinations. I trust that what the 
Commission will do itself will enable 
them to inspect these schools. 


DRAINAGE LOANS (IRELAND) — PAY- 
MENT OF INSTALMENTS. 
Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, If his attention 
has been directed to a letter signed by 
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a Mr. Thomas Webb, which appeared 
recently in the Dublin ‘‘ Daily Express,”’ 
from which it appears that the Solicitor 
to the Treasury has demanded payment 
in full of all drainage instalments on all 
estates where the Arrears Act has can- 
celled the arrears, and the Land Act has 
lowered the rents; and, whether the 
Treasury would consider the justice of 
cancelling these drainage charges in 
proportion to the amount of arrears 
eancelled, and in proportion to the judi- 
pane it is below the former 
Tenge 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I have read 
the letter referred to. The Question of 
the hon. and gallant Member raises two 
quite distinct points, with which I will 
deal separately. As regards the case 
where instalments of drainage loans are 
claimed, although some arrears may 
have been cancelled, I have to observe 
that the Legislature has dealt with this 
question in Section 17 of the Arrears 
Act ; and as it has not included drainage 
instalments among the public charges 
there provided for, it must be assumed 
to have intended to leave them un- 
touched. The case of a permanent 
reduction of rent by the Land Com- 
mission is different. Here it must be 
presumed that the Court, in fixing the 
fair rent, had before it the improvements 
effected on the land by drainage, and 
also the charge payable by the landlord 
on account of them ; and the question of 
remission cannot, therefore, be properly 
raised. In both’cases it isto be observed 
that recent legislation has only affected 
the distribution as between landlord and 
tenant of the profits of the land. But 
these drainage charges are the repay- 
ment of money which has been actually 
spent in improving that land, and could 
not be affected by such legislation. It 
must, therefore, continue to be paid, 


’ although the distribution of the charge 


as between landlord and tenant may be 
somewhat changed in its incidence. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT (INDIA) 
—SALARY OF OFFICERS ENGAGED 
IN THE AFGHAN CAMPAIGN. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, To state 
under what circumstances Lieut. G. K. 
Scott Moncrieff, R.E., and other officers 
of Royal Engineers attached to the 
Indian Public Works Department, were 


YOL. COLXXVIII. [rnp senres. } 
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permitted to draw their civil pay as 
members of that department, as well 
as their military pay during the time 
they were employed on field service 
discharging military duties in the late 
Afghan campaign ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, in reply to 
my hon. Friend, I can only say that 
Royal Engineer officers, attached to the 
Public Works Department, received 
under established rule, while temporarily 
withdrawn for active service in Afghan- 
istan, half of their civil pay, plus their 
military pay and allowances in the field. 


ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC— 
THE NEW HEBRIDES — ALLEGED 
SEIZURE OF PROPERTY BY FRENCH 
SETTLERS. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will cause inquiries to be 
made as to the seizure by a number of 
French settlers in the New Hebrides of 
the Presbyterian Mission Station, at the 
Island of Efate; and, whether he will 
inform the House if the understanding 
between France and England thatneither 
Government would take possession of the 
New Hebrides still continues in force? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; inquiry will be made. The 
understanding to which my hon. Friend 
refers is still in force. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—LIEUTENANT- 
COLONEL DAVYS. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
What is the special qualification for the 
situation of Sub-Commissioner under the 
Land Act of the gentleman who is also 
Colonel of the Longford Militia ? ; 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the rules 
made by the Land Commissioners, under 
theStatute, provide that ‘‘personshaving 
a practical acquaintance with the value 
of land in Ireland” are competent to be 
appointed as lay Sub-Commissioners. In 
the case of Colonel Davys, as in every 
other case, the Lord Lieutenant was 
satisfied, from the various recommenda- 
tions he received, as well as from the 
inquiries he made, as to the fitness and 
suitability of the person appointed. The 
hon. Member for Gavan (Mr. Biggar) is, 


of course, aware that gentlemen serving 
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in the Militia are only occasionally en- 
rolled for military service. In Ireland 
the periods are sometimes very distant, 
and they, therefore, follow other pur- 
suits as well. 


POOR LAW—EMIGRATION OF PAUPER 
CHILDREN. 

Mr. RANKIN asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the initiatory steps in the process of 
carrying out the emigration of pauper 
children are to be placed in the hands 
of boards of guardians; and, if not, in 
whose hands; and, whether, in order to 
give practical effect to the principle of 
relieving local burthens, the Government 
are prepared to. grant some aid from 
Imperial funds towards the cost of emi- 
grating pauper children? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the initiatory steps remained with 
the Boards of Guardians; as to the 
second part of the Question, the discus- 
sion and the division which took place 
in this House in 1870, on the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the borough of 
Cambridge (Mr. R. R. Torrens), did not 
encourage a proposal similar to that 
suggested in the Question of the hon. 
Member. 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SANITARY 

AUTHORITY OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

Sm HARDINGE GIFFARD asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Upon what grounds the Local 
Government Board have declined to re- 
ceive a deputation of the rural sanitary 
authority of the Isle of Wight with re- 
ference to the appointment of district 
medical officer of health; and, whether 
there is any objection to the production 
of said Correspondence between the Local 
Government Board and their officers and 
the rural sanitary authority of the Isle 
of Wight or its individual members ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: Sir, the facts with 
regard to the appointment of medical 
officers of health for the district ‘in 
question were so fully within the know- 
ledge of the Local Government Board, 
that they did not consider that any ad- 
vantage would result from the attend- 
ance of a deputation, and the sanitary 
authority was informed to that effect. 
The Board have had no correspondence on 
the subject of these appointments, except 
with the sanitary authority itself. Tf 
there has been any correspondence with 
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Inspectors of the Board and the sanitary 
authority, or individual members thereof, 
the correspondence has not been sub- 
mitted to the Board. The correspon- 
dence between the Board and the sani- 
tary authority has extended over several 
years, and there would be no objection 
to produce that correspondence and also 
a Report of their Inspector made in 1881. 
If, however, it were intended that the 
Board’s correspondence should be printed 
as a Parliamentary Paper, the Board 
consider that the Return should, on ac- 
count of the expense, be limited to so 
much of that correspondence as relates 
to the appointments made in 1882 and 
the present year. 


( Re-organtzation). 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION) —MR. 
SHELDON AMOS. ; 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se. 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is a fact, as stated in a 
public telegram from Egypt, that Lord 
Dufferin has appointed Mr. Sheldon 
Amos to be the English Member of a 
Committee of three to arrange mea- 
sures for giving effect to His Lordship’s 
scheme for the establishment of a Con- 
stitution in Egypt; whether he has read 
an article in the October number of 
the ‘‘Contemporary Review,” entitled 
“Spoiling the Egyptians, revised ver- 
sion,” in which the writer applauds 
‘‘the seemingly severe determination,” 
in the days of the first control, ‘‘ that the 
coupon must at all hazards be paid,” 
and further states that such determina- 
tion ‘‘ was based on well founded appre- 
hension for the country generally if the 
slightest show of indulgence was ad- 
mitted ;’’ and, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government will sanction the appoint- 
ment of a gentleman holding these 
views ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Professor Amos is well known in 
this country as a distinguished student 
of public law, and is the author of 
several works of high authority on this 
subject; but Her Majesty’s Government 
have received no information of the in- 
tention to confer on him the appoint- 
ment to which the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked whether he was 
to understand the noble Lord to say that 
there was no truth in the telegram ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Government have no information on 
the subject. 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
LIMERICK SUB-COMMISSIONERS— 
LISTED CASES. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the case that the Limerick 
Sub-Commission at their February sit- 
tings at Kilmallock disposed of only 30 
cases out of 115 listed for hearing, and 
that the hearing of the remainder, after 
being in the first instance adjourned to 
April, has now been further adjourned 
until the 4th of June; whether he is 
aware that a great part of this district 
was under water last winter, and that 
its appearance in June, when grass will 
be specially luxuriant, owing to the 
tenant’s shortness of stock to graze it, 
will be a deceptive criterion of valuation; 
whether among the applicants, the 
hearing of whose claims has been post- 
poned, are the tenantry of General Gas- 
coigne, whose rents have been doubled 
since the purchase of the property in 
1852, although nothing has been spent 
by the landlord in improvements, and 
whether these tenants have now been 
nearly a year and a half awaiting the 
adjudication of their claims in the Land 
Courts, without obtaining any relief from 
their rents; whether it is the case that 
in only eight cases were judicial rents 
registered by consent in the Land Courts 
inthe county of Limerick for the quarter 
covered by the last Report of the Irish 
Land Commissioners; and, whether, in 
view of this state of things, the Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps to expedite 
the action of the Court ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that 50 cases, 
out of 115 listed for hearing, were dis- 
posed of at the Kilmallock sitting, which 
concluded on the 4th of February. The 
remaining 65 cases stand adjourned 
until the 4th of June. Ido not think 
that it would be becoming on my part to 
make any inquiries or announcement to 
the House as to the value of lands which 
are the subject of applications now pend- 
ing before the Court; but I have full 
confidence that the Sub-Commissioners 
will take every proper means to satisfy 
themselves as to the real merit of the 
cases before making their decision. The 
cases of Colonel Gascoigne’s tenants are 
among those adjourned. ‘They have 
been on the books of the Commission 
for about 14 months. In the quarter 
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ended the 3lst of March, 92 cases of 
rent fixed by consent in the county of 
Limerick were notified to the office of 
the Land Commission. Of the cases 
remaining undisposed of in the county, 
it is expected that a considerable pro- 
portion will be settled during the circuit 
which commences to-day. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has omitted to answer the con- 
cluding portions of my Question, or to 
explain the reason of the adjournment 
until June. 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I did not 
answer with regard to the reasons for 
the adjournment, because it would have 
necessitated my receiving an answer 
from the Land Commissioners; and in 
these Questions referring to that body, 
1 have to keep myself very strictly to the 
replies I get; and I feel a certain deli- 
cacy in criticizing them, or in asking 
for additional information, except under 
special circumstances. I have, however, 
an interesting fact to state with regard 
to the progress of the action of the Court, 
which I have not had an opportunity of 
stating in previous debates. At the 
rate at which the Court is at present 
working the general prospect with re- 
gard to the fixing of judicial rents is 
very much more hopeful than has ever 
been stated, even from the Treasury 
Bench. If no fresh cases were put down 
before the Land Commission, I have 
every hope to believe that the present 
cases will be cleared off in 10 or 12 
months—certainly in 11 months. If, 
however, fresh applications come in, at 
the rate at which they are at present 
coming in, all the cases—whether those 
now on the books, or those that will 
come on during the time the present 
applications are being disposed of—will 
be cleared off within 15 months. But 
what may be called the arrears of the 
Land Commission will, I believe, be 
cleared off within 10 or 11 months. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, that, whatever 
might be the state of affairs in other 
counties, the Land Commission was 
doing nothing whatever in Limerick. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE SER. 
VICE TO THE NORTH OF IRELAND 
—ACCELERATION. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 

Postmaster General, Whether he will 

state the subsidy paid to the Irish Great 
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Northern Railway Company for the con- 
veyance of the Mails over their line; 
and, whether, in connection with the 
new Mail contracts, he contemplates 
making arrangements which will ex- 

edite the principal daily postal service 
eet Dublin and Belfast, and also 
between Dublin and important towns 
not situated on the main line of Railway, 
such as Newry, Armagh, and Banbridge? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, the annual 
subsidy paid to the Irish Great Northern 
Railway Company for the conveyance of 
the mails over their line is £37,000 
a-year. In reply to the second Question 
of my hon. Friend, I can assure him 
that, should any arrangements be made 
for expediting the postal service between 
Dublin and Belfast the question of ex- 
tending the advantage to towns not 
situated upon the main line of railway, 
such as Newry, Armagh, and Banbridge, 
shall not be lost sight of. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
POOR LAW GUARDIANS FOR CONG, 
CO. MAYO. 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it has been reported to him by the 
police at Cong, county Mayo, that on 
the occasion of a recent election for the 
office of poor law guardian for Cong 
electoral division, Mr. William Burke, 
J.P., Cong, agent to Lords Ardilaun, 
Kilmaine, and Claremorris, and to. seve- 
ral other extensive landed proprietors, 
caused ejectment processes for non-pay- 
ment of the last November rent (without 
even applying for it) to be served on 
several voters in the said Cong electoral 
division, and on the estate of Lord Ar- 
dilaun a few days previously to the elec- 
tion; whether after the election those 
— who voted for Mr. William 

urke got time to pay the rent, and 
whether those who voted for Mr. Mark 
O’Brien, the popular candidate, were 
compelled to pay up rent and costs at 
once; whether Mr. Burke and his office 
clerk, John Kelly, went from house to 
house accompanied by four policemen, 
and caused the voting papers to be pro- 
duced and filled up in their presence ; 
whether the Government are prepared 
to afford the use of the police for such a 
purpose; and, whether the Irish Go- 
vernment will take notice of such con- 
duct on the part of a person who holds 
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the commission of the peace to procure 
his own election ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, no com- 
plaints as to Mr. Burke’s dealings with 
tenants in the Cong electoral division 
have been made to the police. I have 
made inquiries, however, upon the sub- 
ject, and I am informed that the eject- 
ment processes which were served before 
the election were in the ordinary course 
of business, and that Mr. Burke exer- 


| cised no undue influence on any elector. 


It is not the case that, after the election, 
he gave time to those who voted for him, 
and compelled the others to pay up with 
costs. Some who voted against him, 
got time as well as some who voted for 
him. Mr. Burke is under police protec- 
tion, and therefore, when canvassing, he 
was necessarily accompanied by police. 
His clerk, John Kelly, is also under 
police protection. It is not the case that 
they caused voting papers to be filled up 
in their presence ; but some few illiterate 
voters requested Mr. Kelly to fill up 
their papers, which was done in Mr. 
Burke’s presence. I have ordered that 
no such proceeding shall be taken for 
the future. I have no information 
before me to show that any improper 
use was made of the police, or that Mr. 
Burke took any unlawful steps to pro- 
cure his election. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall call further 
attention to this case hereafter. . 


PROTECTION OF YOUNG GIRLS— 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther the Bill proposed to be introduced 
by the Government on the subject of the 
protection of young girls will be intro- 
duced in the House of Lords ; and, if so, 
when ? ; 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: A Bill 
is drafted, Sir, and I hope it will be in- 
troduced into the House of Lords by Lord 
Rosebery at an early date; probably, on 
Monday next. 


AFRICA (THE CONGO)—REPORTED 
SEIZURE OF TERRITORY BY FRANCE, 


Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether he can give 
the House any information regarding 
the recent French annexations North of 
the Congo, and regarding the relations 
of Mr. Stanley and M. de Brazza ? 
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Lorpvd EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had some days ago heard of a 
report that the French had seized Am- 
loango Black Port, to the North of the 
Congo, and beyond the limits of the 
territory claimed by Portugal. The 
French Government, however, in reply 
to Lord Lyons, stated that they had re- 


ceived no intelligence of the alleged | 


occupation. 


BOARD OF WORKS (IRELAND)—DRAIN- 
AGE—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. P. MARTIN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether, in view of 
the admitted pressing necessity for legis- 
lation, and the advanced period of the 
Session, he can now name a day for the 
introduction of the promised Bills to 
simplify and amend the laws relating to 
the functions of the Board of Works 
and Drainage in Ireland; and, will 
‘these Bills be brought in before Whit- 
suntide ? 

‘Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I have been 
working at these Bills for the last three 
weeks, and although the time of the 
draftsman is very much occupied at 
present, I think I can safely promise to 
introduce them before Whitsuntide. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — MR. 
BARROW, COUNTY COURT JUDGE 
OF MONAGHAN, 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that on the 9th instant Mr. 
William Newell Barrow; County Court 
Judge and Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions for the county of Monaghan, whilst 
onavisit to a farm within his jurisdiction, 
for the purpose of fixing a judicial rent, 
examined a wooden hut, used for shelter- 
ing the family of an evicted tenant, and de- 
clared, in the hearing of several persons, 
“TfI had a match, I would set fire to it ”’ 
—namely, the hut in question ; whether 
the Irish Government regard this lan- 
guage as offering an incitement to an 
offence against property; and, whether 
any notice will be taken of the language, 
especially as proceeding from a judicial 
person, and one entrusted with the fix- 
ing of fair rents? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this Ques- 
tion has been brought under the notice of 
Mr. Barrow, who declines to make any 
statement, either in admission or denial 
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of the anonymous allegation contained 
in it. The hon. Gentleman who asks it 
knows very well that the relations which 
the Government hold to Mr. Barrow are 
the same as those which they hold to 
the other Judges of the country, and 
I do not see how the Government 
could press inquiries through any other 
channel. 

Mr. SEXTON asked whether the Go- 
vernment would use the powers given 
them by the Prevention of Crime Act 
for the purpose of making inquiries 
upon the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that the matter was in this state, that 
the allegation made was entirely anony- 
mous; there was no information laid 
before the Government. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would hand 
the right hon. Gentleman a letter which 
was not anonymous. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS, CO. LEITRIM — AL- 
LEGED INTIMIDATION, 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whethera person named M‘Givern, 
agent for the county Leitrim Estate of 
Colonel Tottenham, M.P. has inter- 
fered with the legal rights of voters 
on that estate, in connection with the 
recent election of a poor law guar- 
dian for the division of Glenfarne, 
Union of Manorhamilton, by saying 
to one Bartle M‘Morrow ‘if you do 
not vote for Bernard (namely, Bernard 
Maguire, the candidate favoured by the 
agent) I will be revenged on you;”’ by 
saying to the widow Mawn, who had 
been evicted and re-admittedascaretaker 
at a penny a week, ‘‘if you do not vote 
for Mr. Maguire, I will have you turned 
out with your eight orphans, very 
soon;” and by asking a voter’s son, 
who was in his employment, to go to the 
Union Board Room, on the day of the 
scrutiny of the votes, and swear that 
his father was insane; and, if the ac- 
count is well founded, whether the Irish 
Government propose to take any notice 
of this conduct ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that, on the 9th of April, Bartle 
M‘Morrow reported to the police that 
M‘Givern used the words stated. He 
alleged that the occurrence took place 
on the 20th of March; but his com- 
plaint was not made until 19 days later, 
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The police have made careful inquiry, 
but have been unable to discover any 
corroboration of M‘Morrow’s statement 
beyond the fact that M‘Givern was in 
his house. The widow Mawn denies 
that she was threatened or intimidated 
about her vote. With regard to the 
other alleged case of interference re- 
ferred to, it appears that a boy named 
Keany, the son of a man who was not 
in his right mind, went to the workhouse 
about his father’s vote, but no induce- 
ment to do so was held out to him by 
M‘Givern. From the information at 
present before me, I see no sufficient 
ground for any action on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. TOTTENHAM: Sir, as this 
Question directly reflects upon my own 
personal conduct, through the action of 
those employed by me, perhaps the 
House will permit me to read a letter 
I have received from my agent, Mr. 
M‘Givern. He says— 

‘*T certainly am surprised and amused at 
Mr. Sexton’s intended question. That I threat- 
ened or used any intimidating language to- 
wards Bartle M‘Morrow is perfectly false 
and groundless. With regard to Mrs. Mawn 
it is even more false, if possible. Both 
these people had promised Mr. Maguire to 
vote for him. M‘Morrow fmore than once in 
my own presence, entered into the desirability 
of Mr. Maguire’s candidature warmly, but 
owing to the action on the other side I under- 
stand, voted against him. Mrs. Mawn came to 
my house on the night of the 20th March and 
said Father M‘Givern had promised her seed 
potatoes from Father Flynn, who had written a 
letter promising to place her on the relief list of 
the Land League, and that relief was refused 
to her because she left the Land League but 
some time ago. So far from telling her to 
vote for Mr. Maguire, I advised her to strike 
in with the priest’s offer. She did vote against 
Mr. Maguire, and I dare say is reaping her re- 
ward. As tothe ‘voter's son,’ who, I presume, 
is Thady Kane, he volunteered to go, and went 
to the returning officer and said that a crowd of 
people came to his house at midnight demand- 
ing his father’s paper to be filled up, and that 
he kicked them out. The paper was filled up 
against Mr. Maguire, and Thady Kane reported 
to the returning officer that his father was per- 
fectly silly and unfit to comprehend anything 
about it.” 


Now, Sir, I ask you, whether it is in ac- 
cordance with the practice and usage of 
the House for one Member to place a 
Notice on the Paper reflecting on the 
action of another hon. Member through 
those employed by him? And, whe- 
ther an apology is nut due to the House 
from the hon. Member for Sligo for 
having placed on the Paper the scanda- 
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lous and utterly untrue accusation con- 
tained in the Question? 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to say that I 
have not reflected at all on the hon. Gen- 
tleman. I have simply asked whether a 
person in his employment has not done 
certain things. And nowI beg to ask, 
whether the police have made inquiries 
from Rev. Mr. Flynn, because he writes 
to me that Bartle M‘Morrow can swear 
to the truth of his statement ? 

Mr. SPEAKER made no reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Leitrim. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—THE NEW 
JUDICATURE RULES. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any Rules have been made by 
the Irish Judges, for the conduct of 
Criminal Business, under the powers 
conferred upon them by the Judicature 
Act; and, if so, how copies of those 
Rules can be procured; whether it 
is true that a person who desired last 
week to purchase at the Queen’s Printers 
(Messrs. Thorr) in Dublin, for a copy of 
the Rules made by the Irish Judges 
under the powers of ‘‘ Prevention of 
Crime (Ireland) Act, 1882,’ was in- 
formed that he could not be supplied 
with a copy as the Queen’s Printers 
had been directed by the Dublin Castle 
authorities to print only a certain num- 
ber of copies for private use; and, whe- 
ther there is a copy of the Rules last- 
mentioned in the Library of the Four 
Courts, Dublin; and where copies can 
be had by those who need them ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I am in- 
formed that the Judges have not made 
any Rules for the conduct of criminal 
business under the powers conferred 
upon them by the Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature Act, 1877--no occasion for the 
making of such Rules having arisen. 
The power to make Rules under the Pre- 
vention of Crime Act is vested in the 
Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council, and 
not in the Judges. When made, they 
were published in Zhe Dublin Gazette, 
and are, of course, procurable by the 
public in that form from the Queen’s 
printers. A few copies were printed 
separately for official use, and one of 
these is, I understand, in the Library of 
the Four Courts, Dublin. With regard 
to the incident mentioned in the second 
paragraph of the Question, I have as- 
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certained that a gentleman went to the 
office of the Queen’s printers and asked, 
not for the Rules, but for “a form 
under the Crimes Act, a copy of which 
was in the Four Courts’ Library.” He 
was told that no forms were on sale; 
and that, if any such had been printed, 
they were for official use, and the whole 
stock had been sent to the Government. 
He does not appear to have made it 
clear what he wanted. Had he done so, 
I have no doubt that he would have ob- 
tained, without difficulty, a copy of Zhe 
Gazette containing the Rules. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—ALLEGED 
DEFALCATIONS OF THE SOLICITOR. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that the late Charles H. 
Ward, who was solicitor to the Belfast 
Board of Guardians for some years, and 
up to the time of his death, which 
occurred in last March, misappropriated 
several large sums of money which were 
entrusted to him by or on behalf of the 
guardians, amounting in the aggregate 
to upwards of £500; if it be true that 
the guardians have, up to the present, 
studiously avoided giving any publicity 
to these extensive defalcations to the 
ratepayers; have the guardians issued 
fresh cheques for application to the pur- 
poses for which Ward had already 
received them, but applied to his own 
use; what steps the Local Government 
Board propose to take with a view of 
indemnifying the ratepayers; and, if an 
inquiry will be granted to see if some 
of the guardians, who must have been 
aware of these frauds extending over a 
period of three years, should not be held 
personally liable ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have as- 
certained that there is a balance due to 
the Guardians on their account with 
their late solicitor of about £299—not 
upwards of £500 as stated in the Ques- 
tion. It is not the fact that the Guar- 
dians have, up to the present, studiously 
avoided giving any publicity to this de- 
faleation. The circumstances and their 
proceedings in the matter were fully de- 
tailed in their Minutes of the 20th and 
27th of February. In one case, the 
Guardians have been obliged to issue a 
second cheque, to meet a payment which 
should have been made on their behalf 
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by the late Mr. Ward. The amount of 
this cheque (£44 10s.) is included’ in the 
sum of £299 mentioned above as the 
total defalcation. The Guardians are in 
communication with the representatives 
of the late Mr. Ward on the subject of 
the balance due to them, and the Local 
.Government Board do not consider that 
their interference in the matter is at 
present required. I am informed that 
the Guardians, individually, cannot be 
held to be personally liable for the de- 
falcations referred to. 


LAW AND JUSTICE— THE QUEEN’S 
BENCH DIVISION OF THE HIGH 
COURT OF JUSTICE —DELAY IN 
PROCEDURE. 

Mr. PUGH asked Mr. Attorney Ge- 
neral, Whether it is necessary that in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, besides two 
Judges trying jury cases and one Judge 
sitting in Chambers, four learned Judges 
should be daily engaged in hearing, in 
two Courts, applications most of which 
are of an unimportant and even trivial 
character, whilst all the important 
causes pending in the Courts of Mr. 
Justice Kay and Mr. Justice Pearson 
have to go to the wall, owing to the ab- 
sence of Mr. Justice Kay on circuit ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in reply, said, there 
could be no question that the absence 
of learned Judges on Circuit led to 
considerable inconvenience ; but things 
would have to remain as they were 
until a better system was devised. 


PARLIAMENT — THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACTS—LEGISLATION. 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, without delay, to 
introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
Resolution arrived at on Friday last re- 
lative to the Contagious Diseases Acts ? 
The noble Lord further asked, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government, 
pending further legislation, to continue 
to enforce the existing law ; or, whether 
they will consider themselves entitled 
to exercise a dispensing power, and to 
issue instructions to the authorities to 
take no further prosecutions under the 
Acts ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, I am obliged to the noble Lord for 
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giving me private Notice of the Jast 
part of the Question. I am afraid that 
I can only say to-day that I am in com- 
munication with my noble Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and with 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department as to the measures to be 
adopted in order to give effect to the 
Resolution of the House on Friday last. 
I hope shortly to be able to make a 
statement on the subject; but I would 
ask the noble Lord to postpone the 
Question for a few days. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL—LEASE OF 
LAND FOR CONVICT PRISONS. 


Mr. ACLAND asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, On 
what terms Government hold the Con- 
vict Prisons.and the land connected with 
them from the Duchy of Cornwall; if 
on lease, would he state what are the 
particulars of the covenants entered into 
with the Duchy ; what consideration has 
been paid to the Duchy of Cornwall for 
the land on which the prisons, barracks, 
&c. were built about the year 1806-1808 
for prisoners.of war; for the increased 
quantity of land required when the Con- 
vict Prisons were established; and for 
the land enclosed since; and, under 
what authority have the enclosures of 
large tracts of land by the convicts been 
made ousting the commoners from their 
ancient rights of pasturage and rights 
of venville ? 

Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
the land is held on leases from the 
Duchy of Cornwall. I hope the hon. 
Member will not ask me to state the 
covenants of the leases. The rent paid 
under the leases is £371. I am not 
aware that the right of the Duchy to 
grant these Jeases has been questioned. 


AFRICA (THE CONGO)—PORTUGAL. 


Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can make any state- 
ment calculated to remove the feeling 
of uncertainty which tends to paralise 
our trade with South West Africa in 
consequence of the authority sought to 
be exercised by the Portuguese on tke 
Congo? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in consequence of the disquieting 
reports which recently appeared, Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Lisbon was in- 
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structed to address inquiries to the 
Portuguese Government on the subject 
of the health officer and the post office 
stated to have been established at Banana, 
The Portuguese Government have re- 
plied that the Angola Board of Health 
has appointed a delegate at Banana, not 
as an act of sovereignty, but to viser 
bills of health for Portuguese packets 
only, it being necessary for their pratigué 
at Lisbon. A Post Office station has for 
some time been in existence at Banana, 
also, it is understood, for the use of the 
Portuguese only. Positive orders have 
been issued to the Governor of Angola 
not to occupy an inch of the territory 
in dispute during the progress of the 
negotiations with Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, but to maintain strictly the 
status quo. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the noble Lord 
what right there was for any Power, 
which had not the right of sovereignty, 
to establish a post office ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
It is a mere private arrangement with 
the traders, and, as I understand, affects 
nobody but the Portuguese themselves. 
That, I understand, is quite within their 
right. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT asked whether 
it was understood that British merchants 
were not obliged to deposit letters in the 
post office ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE, 
in reply, said, that was implied in the 
terms of the answer. 


and Annan. 


FRANCE AND ANNAM—FRENCH PRO- 
TECTORATE OVER TONQUIN. 

Str DONALD CURRIE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are aware that the French Consul 
or other agent of the French Govern- 
ment at Hai Fung, a place in Tonquin, 
in the kingdom of Annam, has inter- 
dicted ships from loading rice for 
Hué, the capital of Annam; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government have 
remonstrated against the interference 
with the interests of shipping and of 
trade generally in that quarter; and, 
whether it is true that the French Go- 
vernment are about to submit to the 
Chambers a vote of five millions of 
francs for the purpose of compelling the 
King of Annam to accept the protec- 
torate of France over Tonquin; and, in 
that case, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment have any reason to anticipate 
that such a proceeding will produce a 
breach of friendly relations between 
France and China ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government have 
received no information with regard to 
the alleged prohibition of the loading of 
rice at Hai Fung, near the capital of 
Annam, to which the hon. Member 
refers. They have no information 
beyond what has appeared in the 
newspapers in regard to the latter part 
of my hon. Friend’s Question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—POLICE SUPERANNUATION 
BILL. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, after the tribute paid to the 
Police (not only in the Metropolis but 
the provinces) by the Home Secretary 
the other day, he can assure the House 
that the Police Superannuation Bill, in 
which the Force takes so deep an interest, 
will be made one of the principal mea- 
sures of the Session, and the Second 
Reading taken at an early day, thus 
securing to so deserving a body of 
men a substantial and long called for 
act of justice ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, in reply to 
this Question, I have to say that Her 
Majesty’s Government are extremely 
anxious to get forward with this Bill 
upon the earliest available opportunity, 
and from the tone in which the Question 
is couched I hope we shall have assist- 
ance from the hon. Baronet and some of 
his Friends in finding one. If there is 
any point on which we can, consistently 
with the established principle of police 
contribution, make a proposal which 
would tend to remove obstacles to the 
passing of the Bill, we shall be desirous 
of doing so. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—AGRICULTURAL TENANTS’ 
COMPENSATION—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CHAPLIN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister, Whether there was any chance 
of the Government Bill dealing with 
compensation to agricultural tenants 
being introduced before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, if the hon. 
Gentleman could tell me what he is 
much more likely to know than I am— 
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namely, how long the debate we are to 
enter upon to-night will last, I could 
give him an answer on the Question he 
has put to me; but, until light is thrown 
on that matter, I can give no further 
response. I would add that I propose 
to postpone the Annuities Bills till 
Thursday. 

Mr. CHAPLIN asked, Whether he 
he was to understand that the Agricul- 
tural Tenants’ Compensation Bill was 
not to be introduced till the House had 
decided upon the second reading of the 
Affirmation Bill ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; we 
must proceed with the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill 
as the first Business of the Govern- 
ment. 


PAROCHIAL BOARDS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Simm EDWARD COLEBROOKE asked 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Dr. 
Cameron), What course he intends to 
take with respect to the Parochial 


Boards (Scotland) Bill ? 

Dr. CAMERON, in reply, said, he 
proposed to ask the House to permit the 
Bill to go into Committee pro formd, in 


order that it might be reprinted with 
Amendments intended to meet the 
various objections to it upon points of 
detail. If that course were permitted, 
it would not, of course, advance the 
position of the Bill, and he would take 
care that ample time was permitted 
to elapse before the Committee stage 
was taken, so as to enable all par- 
ties concerned to express their views 
upon it. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL. 


Mr. MACFARLANE asked, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
take the second reading of the Bill that 
night; and, if so, in the event of its 
being read a second time, when the 
Committee stage will be taken? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curprrs), in reply, said, 
he proposed to take the second reading 
of the Billthat night, as it was very im- 
portant it should be read a second time 
as soon as possible, and he hoped to 
take the Committee stage on Thursday. 
He should propose to take the second 
reading at any reasonable hour, 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR asked the 
Lord Advocate, If it ig his intention to 
bring on the Bill that night ? 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Ba.rour), in reply, said, it was not his 
intention to do so. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. SCHREIBER wished to ask the 
Prime Minister in reference to the fol- 
lowing statement made on the first day 
of the Session by the noble Marquess the 
Secretaryof State for War :— 

“Tt is not usual to include in the Queen’s 

Speech measures which are not considered to ba 
of the greatest importance, and this is a mea- 
sure that we did not consider worthy of a place 
in the Queen’s Speech,” 
Whether it was to be inferred from 
that statement that the Government 
would regard the rejection of the 
Affirmation Bill as an event of no par- 
ticular importance ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must, in the 
first place, disclaim on the part of my 
noble Friend the statement which the 
hon. Gentleman ascribes to him. It will 
be the duty, if not of my noble Friend 
at least of myself or another Member of 
the Government, to explain in the course 
of the debate the view we take of the 
Bill, and the reason why it was not 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. 

Mr. SCHREIBER remarked, that he 
had copied the words he had quoted 
from The Times report. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—37 Oo 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bix 89.] 


( Mr. Attorney General, The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 


SECOND READING. [FIRST NIGHT. ] 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James), in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, he was 
sure the House would agree with him 
that in the procedure within its walls they 
ought to be most sensitive in relation 
to the rights of the constituencies, and 
that they ought to take no course that 
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would deprive any constituency of its 
due rights. Without doubt, a consti- 
tuency had the right to elect any Mem- 
ber whom it should think fit, presuming 
that such Member was not disqualified 
by law from taking his seat in the 
House; and the proposition he wished 
to submit was this, that if disqualifica- 
tion existed it should be marked and 
defined, and that the constituency should 
have notice through the law of such 
disqualification. After this notice had 
been given the constituency ceased to 
have the right to elect the disqualified 
person. But if the House, by Resolu- 
tion, rejected those who were by law 
qualified to sit, they ran the risk of being 
placed in the unseemly position of throw- 
ing back the Member on the constituency, 
which might then throw back the Mem- 
ber upon Parliament—a position that 
certainly ought not to be assumed by 
Parliament, and was not a just position 
in which to place a constituency. As 
he had said, a constituency had a right 
to return any person, provided no dis- 
qualification existed, and there was 
no disqualification existing that was 
known to the law in respect of the re- 
ligious belief of any man. There were 
116 Statutes upon the Book imposing 
disqualification in respect of the election 
of a Member of Parliament, but amongst 
them there was none, either directly or 
indirectly, on the ground of the religious 
belief of the elected Member. If hon. 
Members would refer to an authority who 
was not likely to err in such a matter, 
they would find it specifically stated in 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, after setting 
out the different grounds of disqualifica- 
tion, amongst which none, on account of 
religious belief, was to be found, that— 
** Subject to these restrictions and qualifica- 
tions every subject of the realm is eligible, by 
common right, to election,” 
It was interesting to note that when 
Sir William Blackstone, in the House 
of Commons, justified the declaration 
of disqualification of Mr. Wilkes on 
the ground of his belief, Mr. George 
Grenville sprung to his feet and quoted 
that passage against him; and if the 
student of law would refer to it he 
would find that Sir William Black- 
stone published another edition of the 
Commentaries, altering the passage ; but 
that afterwards, by a Resolution of the 
House in 1782, the original passage was 
shown to be correct, This absence of 
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disqualification, however, was not con- 
fined to Members of the House. There 
was no such disqualification on religious 
grounds which would prevent a Peer of 
the Realm from taking his seat in the 
other House. A Peer might be sum- 
moned who was known to hold views 
not entertained by the Christian com- 
munity, and if he chose to take his 
seat, could do so without hindrance. 
In the same way, as no such considera- 
tion could affect the right of a Peer to 
take his seat, so there was no Office, 
except those which had to deal with 
ecclesiastical patronage, for which a 
person could be disqualified by his 
religious belief. Again, in the reformed 
Parliament of the year 1833, when 
an Act was passed regulating the affairs 
of India, the House, enacted— 

“That no native of the said territories, nor 
any natural subject of His Majesty resident 
therein, shall, by reason only of his religion, 
place of birth, descent, colour, or any of them, 
be disabled from holding any place, office, or 
employment under the said Company.” 


Now, there was, as he had stated, a 
general right of election, and the House, 
though it might unquestionably im- 
pose conditions precedent to a Mem- 


ber’s taking his seat, ought not to im- 
pose such conditions as amounted to 
a disqualification. The disqualification 
should be direct and by law, and direct 
notice of it should be given to the 
constituency; but the House had no 
right to admit the legal freedom of 
election, and then to interpose an in- 
direct barrier between the elected Mem- 
ber and his seat. That had never been 
the intention of the Legislature in im- 
posing different Oaths to be taken by 
Members of Parliament. The Oaths 
imposed had been imposed for political 
objects, and not for the purpose of effect- 
ing religious tests in any time and under 
any circumstances, and they did not so 
exist at the present moment. In Saxon 
times there was an Oath of Fealty, and 
in pre-Reformation times an Oath of 
Allegiance ; but these were general, and 
did not affect Members of Parliament. 
He would remind the House that at 
Common Law no Parliamentary Oath 
of any kind existed. There came a 
time when there was a struggle in 
this country between the assertion of 
a@ Papal Power and the Ecclesiastical 
Supremacy of the Crown, and then, for 
the first time, the Oath of Supremacy 
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was imposed, in order that there might 
be some assertion made by those who 
took Office that they supported the 
ecclesiastical power of the Crown. In 
the 3rd year of the Reign of Eliza- 
beth, the Oath of Supremacy was im- 
posed upon Members of Parliament, 
although not upon Jews, whose loyalty 
was assured ; but that Oath was political 
in its object and in its creation, and it was 
not an Oath that imposed any religious 
test. In the Reign of James L., after 
the Gunpowder Plot, there was a further 
Oath of Allegiance, which was also im- 
posed only as a political and not as a 
religious test. These two Oaths of 
Supremacy and Allegiance, although 
directed against Roman Catholics, were 
not directed against the doctrine of the 
Church, but only against the political 
action of Roman Catholics. As time 
went on, loyal Roman Catholics took 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy, 
and sat in Parliament without out- 
rage to their feelings. At the time 
of the Popish Plot in the Reign of 
Charles II., Members of Parliament 
were required to make a Declaration 
against the Doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In practice the Declaration did create 
a religious test towards the Roman 
Catholic only; but the object of that 
Declaration was that they should deal 
with the political action of Roman 
Catholics of the time. Then they passed 
to the time of William III., when there 
was a necessity, in order to support the 
Protestant Succession, of imposing the 
Oath of Abjuration—namely, abjuration 
of the Stuarts. That Oath was continued 
to the Reign of George I.; and now 
they had arrived at a time when every 
Member of Parliament who took his 
seat at that time had to take six diffe- 
rent Oaths. - He had to take the Oath 
of Supremacy and Allegiance twice over, 
first before the Lord Steward, and again 
at the Table of the House; he had to 
take the Oath of Abjuration and the 
Property Qualification Oath, which came 
into force in the Reign of George II., 
aud also the Oath or Declaration against 
the Doctrine of Transubstantiation of 
the Church of Rome; and every one of 
those Oaths, except the last, had been 
dictated by political necessity, for poli- 
tical objects, and was never intended to 
be a test of religious opinion. That 
was the unhappy position of a Member 
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coming to take his seat. But they came 
to a happier time, when the Relief Bill 
of 1829 was passed. Up to that period 
full notice was given to the constituen- 
cies that if they elected a Roman Catho- 
lic he would have to declare his disbelief 
in the tenets of his Church, and, there- 
fore, he was practically disabled from 
sitting in the House. When O’Connell 
was first elected for Clare the consti- 
tuency knew that he could not sit in 
their House. No Petition could be pre- 
sented against a Member on the ground 
of religious belief. The terms of the 
Declaration against Transubstantiation 
formed the only barrier which prevented 
a loyal Roman Catholic from taking his 
seat. The Act of 1829, of course, repealed 
the Statute of Charles II., which made 
it necessary to make the Declaration 
against Transubtantiation. The Oath 
of Supremacy was in a certain form re- 
tained, but every obstacle to Roman 
Catholics entering the House on the 
ground of religious belief was removed. 
The relief against Oaths continued. The 
Quakers were allowed to affirm in 1833, 
and the Jews were relieved from using 
the words ‘‘ the true faith of a Christian ”’ 
in 1858. Coming now to the only Oaths 
Act at present affecting the entrance of 
Members into that Housé—namely, the 
Statute of 1866—he had to ask what 
was the test imposed by that Statute. 
There was, of course, now no recital of 
the words ‘‘ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian.” The Oath had ceased to be any 
test of Christianity. Those who were 
not Christians could take it. Hon. 
Gentlemen could not but remember the 
argument which was used when it was 
proposed to admit Roman Catholics— 
namely, that if that were done they 
would destroy the Protestant character 
of the House. In the same way, when 
it was proposed to admit Jews, it was 
said that the Christian character of the 
House would be destroyed. There was 
now no test either of the Protestantism 
or of the Christianity of the House. 
They had reduced it to a test of Theism 
alone. And what was this test? It 
was a test defined by no standard. It 
would be represented by the Theism of 
a Mahomedan, a Buddhist, or even a 
fire-worshipper. It was a Theism which 
was represented by the words of the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth when he 
said that he desired the belief in some 
kind of God or other. 


The Attorney General 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
what he did say was “belief in one 
Deity or another.”” He subsequently 
explained his meaning to be ‘a Deity 
of Trinity or a Deity of Unity.” 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, that he was quot- 
ing the words from memory. It oc- 
curred to him at the time he heard the 
hon. Member for Portsmouth speak, that 
his hon. Friend had been deeply studious, 
and had been consulting Puffendorff, as 
he had taken exactly the same view as 
that learned writer. Puffendorff had 
used these words— 

“That part of the form of oaths under which 
God is invoked as a witness or as an avenger is 
to be accommodated to the religious persuasion 
which the swearer entertains of God, it being 
vain and insignificant to compel a man to swear 
to a God in whom he doth not believe, and, there- 
fore, doth not reverence.” 


He would ask his hon. Friend to pursue 
his studies a little furtber in the matter, 
because it so happened that there was a 
judicial decision that the words “ so 
help me God” formed no part of the 
oath at all. That bad been determined 
by Lord Campbell, who declared, in the 
case of Mr. Alderman Salomon’s, when 
similar vows in the Oath of Abjura- 
tion were in question, that if a per- 
son refused to repeat those words, the 
Oath was, nevertheless, properly taken. 
There was no doubt about this—that 
if the Oath were imposed as a condi- 
tion precedent, any Member could take 
it without fear of interference. The 
Speaker had determined that no ques- 
tion could be asked about a Member’s 
religious belief, and the Committee 
which reported in June, 1880, found 
that there was no power in the House 
to interrogate a Member who desired to 
take the Oath of Allegiance upon any sub- 
ject connected with his religious belief. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross), who intended to move an 
Amendment that evening himself, said, 
on July 1, 1881— 

‘« Tt must not be supposed, therefore, that they 
were even suggesting that the: House had any 
right to make an inquiry of its own if a Mem- 
ber presented himself to take the Oath without 
bringing to the notice of the House such mat- 
ters as Mr. Bradlaugh had referred to.” 

It was clear, therefore, that as the Oath 
could be taken by anyone, there was 
nothing to prevent-a person having no 
belief from taking it. The right hon. 
Gentlenian the Member for North Devon 
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once explained to the House that he ob- 
jected to the profanation of the Oath by 
its being taken by a man who had no reli- 
gious belief. That view was accepted by 
a large number of Members, whose views 
were expressed by the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter), who said that 
he should vote against the proposal to 
allow the Member for Northampton to 
take his seat, not because the hon. 
Member had no religious belief, but 
because he objected to being a party to 
the desecration that would be caused by 
the invocation of the name of God by 
one who had no belief. Now, what the 
Government proposed was that an un- 
believer should be permitted to take his 
seat without taking the Oath, and thus 
without being guilty of the desecration 
spoken by the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire. In fact, the supporters of the 
present Bill wished to see unbelievers 
take their seats without the act of pro- 
fanation, while its opponents were ap- 
parently willing that they should do so 
after having been guilty of that act. 
Did they really wish that that which 
they called an act of profanation and dese- 
cration should be perpetuated? It had 
been said by hon. Members opposite that 
the Bill was proposed for the purpose of 
admitting Atheists into the House. Did 
hon. Members who said that realize the 
fact that the present Rules did not 
exclude Atheists? Had they forgotten 
that Bolingbroke and Gibbon both took 
the Oath and sat in that House? And 
were they not aware that others who 
belonged to the school of thought which 
they represented in the past could do 
exactly the same thing now? What 
course, he asked, could the Government 
take except that of legislation? In pro- 
posing legislation they only accepted the 
invitation that had come from the Front 
Bench opposite. What did the right 
hon. Gentleman who was to move the 
Amendment say on July 1, 1880 ?— 

‘* They might depend upon it that whatever 
the fate of the Resolution then before them 
was, it would not settle the question. Legisla- 
tion must be brought forward; and, so far as 
that Resolution went, it would not get them out 
of the difficulty. This question would require 
legislation. At the present moment, he ad- 
mitted, legislation would be almost impossible. 
He agreed that it would take a long time; but 
it was not necessary to legislate that Session, 
or in a hurry.” 


Would the right hon. Gentleman tell 
them that night what legislation he 





would propose? As he opposed the 
present Bill, the only kind of legislation 
which he could put forward was a Bill 
to disqualify men from sitting in Parlia- 
ment unless they should subject them- 
selves to an inquiry into religious belief. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman have 
the courage to introduce such a Bill as | 
that? Then there was a statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) to which he wished to draw atten- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
on April 27, 1881— 

“The hon. Member (Mr. Bradlaugh) has done 

everything that it seems to me honour requires 
on his side. He has had the decision of the 
House given against him; and I can conceive 
no more proper course for him to take than to 
say that he would look for some future altera- 
tion of the law, or Rules of the House, and to 
act as others have done—namely, remain Mem- 
ber for Northampton, although he finds himself 
excluded from taking his seat.” 
Then, in answer to a direct question put 
to him by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) as to whether 
he would favourably consider the Bill 
which would give to everyone a right 
to affirm, the right hon Gentleman re- 
plied— 

“T can only say—although I do not admit 
that such a question ought to be put in the cir- 
cumstances—that if a measure of the kind to 
which he alludes is introduced, I shall give it 
my careful consideration, whether it is intro- 
duced by the Government or by a private Mem- 
ber. I admit the great difficulty and the pain- 
ful nature of the case, and I shall be happy to 
co-operate in any way I properly can to conduct 
it to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

The right hon. Gentleman having thus 
promised to give careful consideration 
to the question, would he tell them 
what steps he proposed to take in order 
to bring the matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion? Surely the right hon. Gen- 
tleman could not think that such a 
conclusion could be reached by leaving 
things as they were. It was the duty 
of every Member in that House to en- 
deavour to bring about a satisfactory 
conclusion; and, believing that, he 
would ask hon. Members opposite to 
consider the results of the course which 
they had hitherto taken. Many hon. 
Gentlemen had imagined, by the main- 
tenance of this controversy, some Party 
benefit or gain might accrue to them. 
But had they counted the cost, or 
reckoned the price, of their action? 
Had they ever compared the position 
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of the chief actor in the controversy 
three years ago with his position now ? 
Three years ago he was a man of 
great power, capable of influencing 
men; but his followers were few. He 
had no cause to fight for but one that 
was negative, no banner but one that 
_ was colourless, and no faith to create 
enthusiasm. Hon. Members opposite, 
however, had supplied all these wants, 
and now his followers believed they 
were fighting for the rights of con- 
stituencies. They were fighting to de- 
stroy a political wrong and to remedy a 
political grievance to which only one man 
was now practically subjected, but from 
which many might suffer in the future. 
It was sad to find that those who had 
taken up Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, and 
had at first supported it on political 
grounds, were, in many instances, adopt- 
ing his lead with regard to religious 
teaching and all Christian doctrine. 
The right hon. Gentleman was certainly 
right in saying that a controversy pro- 
ducing such results should come to an 
end, and it was because he shared that 
opinion that he asked the House to 
accept his Motion that this Bill be read 
a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Attorney General.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
if he could help it no word from him 
should offend in any way the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), because he wished to deal with 
principles and not with men. He had 
two propositions to lay before the House. 
The first was, that the hon. Member had 
avowed himself to be an Atheist and an 
unbeliever, and had, of his own free 
will, forced the notice of the fact upon 
the House. ‘The second was, that the 
Government, even before his election, 
and certainly ever since, had done their 
best in every form and way they could, to 
secure that that Gentleman should take his 
seat; they had brought in this present 
measure with the sole and express pur- 
ap of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh to the 

ouse, and they had taken that course 
under a pressure which ought never 
to have been yielded to by those who 
guided the destinies of this great coun- 
try. He did not know whether his first 
proposition, that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
forced upon the notice of that House the 
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fact that he was an Atheist and an un- 
believer, required any proof on his part. 
He should not have thought it necessary 
to have adduced any proof on the point 
had it not been for the expression of 
the Prime Minister that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
statement on the subject had’ not been 
mado voluntarily, but had been forced 
from him by questions which had been 
put to him by the Clerk at the Table. 
Without going at length into the con- 
troversy upon that point, it was sufficient 
that he should refer to the records of 
that House, to the letter which Mr. 
Bradlaugh had written-on the subject, 
and to the Report of the Committee 
which had sat for so many days dis- 
cussing this question—the discussion 
being conducted, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, with the greatest 
calmness and coolness—in which they 
stated that Mr. Bradlaugh had volun- 
tarily made known the fact that he was 
an Atheist and an unbeliever. 

Mr. GLADSTONE observed, that 
what he had said was that Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s avowal had been forced from 
him, not by questions put to him by the 
Clerk at the Table, but by questions put 
to him by the Committee. 

Sir R: ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
refer to the pages of ZZansard, he would 
find that his statement on the point was 
correct. Mr. Bradlaugh’s letter was 
undoubtedly a voluntary one, it was 
produced before the Committee, and it 
was now upon the Table of that House. 
That letter, dated the 20th of May, 1880, 
contained the following. passage :— 

“The Oath—although to me including words 
of idle and meaningless character—is regarded 
by a large number of my fellow-countrymen as 
an appeal to Deity to take cognizance of their 
swearing: It would have been an act of hypo- 
crisy to voluntarily take this form if any other 
had been open to me, or to take it without pro- 
test, as though it meant in my mouth any such 
appeal.” 

With regard to his second proposition, 
that the Government had done all they 
could during the last two years to enable 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat, he might 
remind the House that it was Mr. Adam, 
their former Whip, who had invited Mr. 
Bradlaugh to offer himself for election 
at Northampton. At that time, Mr. 
Adam, in conjunction with the whole 
world, was fully acquainted with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s Atheistical opinions. Since 
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that time the Government had doubled 
backwards and forwards in this matter, 
and had tried to open every possible 
door to admit Mr. Bradlaugh into that 
House. Whether the point involved 
was whether he should be allowed to 
take the Oath or to make an Affirma- 
tion, or whether he should be admitted 
by Resolution of the House, or by legis- 


‘lation, they had always posed as his 


supporters. The Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster (Mr. John Bright) had said 
that if one door was not open to Mr. 
Bradlaugh another must be opened, and 
that, having been elected by the people 
of Northampton to represent them, he 
was entitled to take his seat. In fact, 
there had been a dogged and obstinate 
determination on the part of the Go- 
vernment that Mr. Bradlaugh should 
take his seat at all hazards. In order 
to see whether he was right or wrong 
upon this point, it was necessary that he 
should recall what had occurred in con- 
nection with this question during the 
last few years. On the 3rd of May, 1880, 
Mr. Bradlaugh first came to the Table of 
the House to take an Affirmation, and on 
objection being raised to his doing so the 
Government proposed to refer the mat- 
ter to a Committee. In the course of the 
inquiry before the Committee, the Law 
Officers of the Crown took the view that 
Mr. Bradlaugh had a right to affirm ; but 
the Committee reported that he had no 
such right. He might here say that the 
Government appeared to have supported 
their Law Officers whenever they were 
wrong, and to have thrown them over- 
board whenever they were right. On 
the 21st of May, Mr. Bradlaugh pre- 
sented himself at the Table of the House 
for the purpose of taking the Oath, and 
objection being raised to his doing so 
the Government expressed their regret 
that any question should be raised on 
the subject; but eventually another Com- 
mittee was appointed. Before that Com- 
mittee the Law Officers of the Crown 
expressed an opinion that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had no right to take the Oath, 
and that the House had a right to prevent 
him from doing so. On the 2\st of June 
Mr. Bradlaugh fell back upon his claim 
to make an Affirmation, and on that 
occasion the senior Member for North- 
ampton brought forward a Motion on 
the subject. That Motion was supported 
by all the weight and ingenuity of the 
Prime Minister; but he was happy to 





say that it was defeated. Then came 
all the scenes in that House to which he 
need not more directly refer. Then came 
the first abdication of the Prime Minister 
of his duties as Leader of the House. In 
the course ofthose occurrences the Prime 
Minister had handed over the conduct 
of the House to his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon, and the 
latter right hon. Gentleman had vindi- 
cated the honour of that House in a 
manner that he believed had met with 
the approval of that House, and certainly 
with that of the country. On the Istof 
July the Government themselves came 
forward with a Motion that the House 
should permit Mr. Bradlaugh to affirm, 
subject to any legal penalty which might 
be imposed upon him for sodeing. The 
Motion was carried, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
made an Affirmation accordingly. The 
matter, having come before a Court of 
Law, the Report of the first Committee 
which had been carried by the casting 
vote of Mr. Walpole was affirmed, and 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown was set aside, some of the learned 
Judges who gave their decision on the 
point thinking the case to be too clear 
for argument. Thereupon the seat was 
declared vacated, and thus ended the 
first chapter of this sad and painful 
controversy. The people of North- 
ampton then elected Mr. Bradlaugh 
for the second time, and on Mr. Brad- 
laugh coming again to take the Oath, 
the Government did their best to induce 
the House to permit him to take it, on 
the ground that the second election had 
entirely put an end to everything that 
had preceded it; but the House de- 
clined to be turned aside by this argu- 
ment, and the Government received a 
second defeat in connection with this 
question. Then came more scenes, and 
then followed thesecond abdication of the 
Prime Minister. The Prime Minister, 
for the second time, handed the guidance 
of the House to the right hon. Member 
for North Devon, and for the second time 
that right hon. Gentleman had vindi- 
cated the honour of the House to the 
satisfaction beth of itself and the coun- 
try, and he believed that both the House 
and the country were grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman for the course he 
had then taken. The hon. Member for 
Northampton then suggested legislation 
on the subject, and the Government 
immediately followed suit; and when 
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the hon. Member asked for facilities to 
bring in a Bill similar to that now be- 
fore the House, the Prime Minister said 
that the Government would have been 
prepared to give his application the most 
favourable consideration, but that to ac- 
cord him the facilities asked for meant 
the postponement of the Irish Land Bill, 
and, therefore, they could not consent to 
his application. On the 2nd of May, how- 
ever, the Government appeared to have at 
last made up their minds on the ques- 
tion, for on that day the Prime Minister 
himself proposed that the Orders of the 
. Day should be postponed in order to 
allow the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Attorney General) to bring in a 
Bill dealing with the subject. As, 
however, the right hon. Gentlenian de- 
sired to carry his supporters-with him, 
the consideration of that measure was 
indefinitely postponed, and no more was 
ever heard of it. On that occasion, how- 
ever, a warning was addressed to the 
House by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
in reference to outside force which ought 
never to have been uttered in that House, 
significantly alluding to the presence of 


a mob outside the House, and express-. 


ing the opinion that the action of the 
House would result in bringing it into 
an unfortunate and calamitous position. 
On the 2nd February, 1882, Mr. Brad- 
laugh again attempted to take the Oath. 
His right hon. Friend again made his 
Motion. The Prime Minister was not 
in the House; but the Home Secretary 
threw his shield over Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and moved the Previous Question, well 
knowing that if that Motion had been 
carried Mr. Bradlaugh would have 
taken the Oath without a word being 
said against his doing so. But the Go- 
vernment was beaten again. More 
scenes followed. On the 7th February, 
Mr. Bradlaugh went through the mockery 
of administering the Oath to himself. 
The Prime Minister abdicated his func- 
tions for the third time. The Leader- 
ship of the House was again handed 
over to his right hon. Friend, and 
on the first, second, and third ‘occa- 
sions his right hon. Friend discharged 
the duties of Leader of the House to 
the satisfaction, not only of the House, 
but of the whole country. Mr. Brad- 
laugh was expelled. After the third 
election, which took place on the 6th of 
March, 1882, his right hon. Friend asked 
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the Speaker, whether tho return had 
been made, and immediately on the 
answer that the return had been made, 
his right hon. Friend thought that the 
wise and prudent course was not to 
allow the House to have all those scenes 
enacted in it which were so fatal to its 
dignity, and therefore he moved to re. 
affirm the Sessional Order, and that 
Motion was also carried, although the 
Government opposed it as violently and 
with as much ingenuity and eloquence 
as they had opposed anything, on the 
ground that his right hon. Friendgught 
to have waited till Mr. Bradlaugh came 
forward in order, as it would seem, that 
there might be fresh scenes. Then, on 
the 15th of February this year, the first 
night of the Session, the noble Marquess 
opposite gave Notice that the Bill before 
the House would be introduced. Thus 
from beginning to end, the Government 
had done all they possibly could to in- 
duce the House to let Mr. Bradlaugh 
take his seat. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down had 
said that the question of legislation was 
first introduced by himself (Sir R. Asshe- 
ton Cross) and his right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote), and was good enough 
to read a short extract from a speech 
which he himself made. But nothing 
could be further from presenting the 
case in its true light than the extract 
given by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man from his speech. If the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had read the whole 
of the speech, the House would have 
seen how different it was from that which 
was presented to them by the Attorney 
General. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had said that he had shown a 
spirit of prophecy, and that the prophecy 
had come true. What he had said was 
that he was quite certain that by no 
eloquence, by no ingenuity, power, or 
force, could Mr. Bradlaugh ever affirm 
or legally take the Oath, and that the 
only possible plan for those who wanted 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat was to 
legislate. If the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had gone to the end of his speech 
he would have given a fairer version of 
it to the House. He would read the 
concluding words addressed to the House 
on the occasion referred to. They were 
as follows— 


“Tf the right hon. Gentleman brought for- 
ward a Bill now it would be felt in the House 
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of Commons and in the country that he was 
doing it to let in an Atheist, and it was, there- 
fore, not an opportune time to legislate. If in 
the course of time there was a class of persons 
who objected to take an Oath, and it was pro- 
posed to legislate alio intuitu, it might be fairly 
discussed ; but let them take care, whether they 
proceeded by Resolution or by legislation, that 
they were not supposed by the country to be 
doing it for the purpose of letting in an Atheist, 
or because they were not strong enough to lay 
aside their timidity, or doubted their ability for 
preserving the dignity of the House and the 
order and decency of its proceedings.” 


He repeated, that those persons who 
wished to let Mr. Bradlaugh in would 
have to bring about special legislation, 
because he could not affirm and the 
House would not allow him to take the 
Oath. Anyone who studied the question 
would see that whenever the object of 
Government was to assist Mr. Bradlaugh 
they came to the front and exercised 
their legitimate functions as Leaders of 
the House. But whenever it became 


a question of resisting Mr. Bradlaugh 
they left the Leadership of the House in 
the hands of his right hon Friend. The 
Prime Minister always floated along the 
stream, and pleaded now that the House 
had no jurisdiction, now that the ques- 
tion ought to be left to the Courts of 


‘Law ; and fw, again, there was a new 
departure. Then the Resolution of his 
right hon. Friend the Member for North 
Devon was termed aggressive and not 
defensive. It was noticeable how the 
Prime Minister always followed the lead 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
He had done so in 1880. First, there 
was the Affirmation, then the Oath, then 
the Affirmation, the Government doing 
all they could to help Mr. Bradlaugh to 
take either the one or the other. ‘Then, 
in 1881, there was the Oath, then legis- 
lation was proposed, and then the Oath 
turned up again, the Government still 
doing all in their power to help either 
in one way or the other, they cared not 
which. Thus the Government had no 
policy of their own, except to get Mr. 
Bradlaugh in, and as to the means of 
getting him in they always accepted the 
advice of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General had, that 
evening, renewed the old argument of 
pressure from within and from with- 
out in favour of the Bill. His first 
argument was that he had been returned 
by the constituency of Northampton. 
His second argument was that the dig- 
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nity of the House was at stake as to the 
first. He would read two short extracts 
in illustration of what he referred to. 
On May 21, 1880, the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster said— 


‘* He is returned here by a large majority to 
whom his religious opinions were as well known 
as they are now tous. The whole of the elec- 
tors were fully cognizant of his views and yet 
he was elected and he comes to this House. 
You will land yourselves into a sea of troubles. 
Recollect the case of Wilkes. You come into 
conflict with a great constituency.” 


Next month, on the 21st of June, 1880, 
the same right hon. Gentleman said— 

“ All the constituencies of the Kingdom, you 
may rely upon it, will consider this cause their 
own. I am here as the defender of what I 
believe to be the principles of our Constitution, 
of the freedom of constituencies to elect, and of 
the freedom of the elected to sit in Parliament 
—that freedom which has been so hardly won, 
and which I do not believe the House of Com. 
mons will endeavour to wrest from our con- 
stituencies.”’ 

The Prime Minister spoke quite as 
strongly to the same effect. The Bill 
assumed that legislation was necessary. 
But why were they to alter the law be- 
cause one constituency elected a Member 
who could not under the existing law 
take his seat? That was not the way in 
which the great City of London was 
treated. That great constituency waited 
a long time—until other constituencies 
showed they were of the same opinion— 
before their chosen Member was allowed 
to take his seat. It was true that con- 
stituencies were free to elect whom 
they chose; but if they wished their 
elected Members to sit, they must elect 
those whom the House would allow to 
take their seats. But had Mr. Bright’s 
prophecy come true? Had the other con- 
stituencies made that case their own. 
Why, from every town and from every 
village Petitions had been sent against 
that Bill. He did not know how many 
had been presented that day; but last 
week he had been informed by the 
Officers of the House that 3,700 had 
been presented, signed by 514,000 per- 
sons. ‘That did not look asif the con- 
stituencies had taken up Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s case as their own. Petitions 
had come, not only from all towns and 
villages, but from persons of all classes 
and creeds—Roman Catholics, Church 
of England, Methodists, Baptists, and 
Presbyterians — protesting against the 
Bill. Hehad himself presenteda Petition 
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from Salford, signed by 6,000 persons, for 
the same purpose, headed by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford. But what 
had Northampton itself done? There 
had been Petitions from that town itself, 
signed in one case by 10,000, in another 
by 6,000, persons against the Bill. But 
there were other means of testing whe- 
ther Northampton was making that mat- 
ter its own. In the first election Mr. Brad- 
laugh was elected by a majority of 700, 
in the second the majority was reduced 
to 132, and in the third it was only 108. 
That did not look as if Northampton was 
making the question its own. It was 
surely, then, scarcely right to alter the 
law for that constituency alone, or, 
indeed, for any other. Then the learned 
Attorney General said that there was no 
disqualification by law, and that of all 
disqualifications, if any existed, the con- 
stituency ought to have ample notice. 
He maintained that the constituency of 
Northampton had had ample notice. It 
had had ample notice that this man 
could not affirm, and that he would not 
be allowed to swear. It was just as much 
in the minds of the electors that he could 
not perform the duties he was elected to 
perform, as if the Statute had declared 
in so many words that Charles Bradlaugh 
could not be a Member of the House. 
If a constituency were to elect a clergy- 
man, a convict, an alien, a public officer, 
or a woman, would the House alter the 
law? Supposing that the constituency 
which returned O’Donovan Rossa had 
thrown that person back on the House 
over and over again, vould the House 
have altered the law for that reason? If 
this argument were to be used, it ought 
to be carried to its legitimate conclusion ; 
if not, it had better be put aside at once. 
The second argument was that of the 
dignity of the House. The Prime 
Minister spoke perpetually about the 
dignity of the House being interfered 
with. His right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ripon (Mr. Goschen) was also 
rather taken with this argument at one 
time, for he said, on the 6th of March, 
1882— 

‘‘ We rest the case ‘mainly on this, that we 
must get rid of the scenes here, and in support 


of that, I shall vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Berwickshire.’’ 


But surely the House was not to be 
frightened. On the night when Mr. 
Bradlaugh was turned out of the House, 
the right hon. Gentleman the late 
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Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
said— 

‘*T have been outside the House within the 
last few minutes. I will put this question to 
Members opposite. Where are they leading us? 
This is now a manageable affair. There were 
only a few thousands at the meeting last night 
in Trafalgar Square, and there are only a few 
thousands assembled outside the House to-day, 
but this is exactly one of those things which 
grow, and the House will, if it persists in its 
present course, bring us into some most unfor- 
tunate and calamitous position.” 


Surely this was a statement which no 
one ought to use. Was force at last to 
be found a remedy, and was violence to 
be recognized as a legitimate means of 
promoting legislation ‘‘ otherwise than 
by argument?” One thing was quite 
clear—namely, that if the Leaders of the 
House abdicated their functions in the 
way they were now doing they were in 
great danger of not preserving the order 
and dignity of the House. It was clear, 
too, that if the words spoken by the 
late Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster were paraded outside those walls, 
it might be difficult for the House to 
control public opinion there. But as far 
as order and decency within the walls of 
the House were concerned, his right hon. 
Friend had shown how well and how 
easily they could be preserved if the 
House would only be firm. As far as 
the outside world was concerned, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s prophecy had 
proved so untrue that not a single con- 
stituency had made Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
cause their own. Indeed, there was no 
more fear of disturbance about this 
matter than there was about the Inland 
Revenue Bill. That argument ought, 
therefore, he thought, to vanish entirely 
from their minds. But then came their 
main argument. When his hon. and 
learned Friend announced his intention 
of bringing in a Bill, two years ago, he 
said, on the 2nd of May, 1881— 

“ Without regarding the circumstances im- 
mediately before us, I believe there is a far 
stronger and better ground on which to base the 
introduction of this Bill—namely, that there 


should be no religious tests for persons entering 
this House.”’ 


Again, the Prime Minister, in his cele- 
brated speech of the 22nd of June, 1880, 
made use of the following words, which 
he hoped the House would bear in 
mind :— 


‘*They are about to take up the position of 
objecting on religious grounds to the appearance 
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of Mr. Bradlaugh in this House; for nearly 
two centuries this House has been the scene of 
conflicts. of the very same kind. Wehave been 
driven from the Church ground. We have been 
driven from the Protestant ground. We have 
been driven from the Christian ground, and 
the final rally is made upon this narrow ledge 
of the Theistic ground.” 


He protested altogether against almost 
every line of that statement. He pro- 
tested against the words ‘‘freedom of 
religion” being connected with this con- 
troversy at all. It was not a question 
of religion ; it was a question of irre- 
ligion. In all the instances enumerated 
by the right hon. Gentleman relief had 
been granted to those who were unable 
to take the Oath in consequence of re- 
ligious scruples. But this was not a 
question of the relief of religious scru- 
ples. It was a question as to whether 
aman who had no conscientious scruples 
—(‘‘ No, no!” ]—should be allowed to 
sit in that House. He should like to 
give an answer in Mr. Bradlaugh’s own 
words to the Gentlemen who cried out 
“No!” Mr. Wynne, speaking of Arch- 
dale’s case, in 1698-9, said— 

“In regard to a principle of tho religion, 
he had not taken the Oaths nor would take 
them.” 


But what did Mr. Bradlaugh say in his 
letter of the 20th of May, 1880, which 
was now on the Table of the House. 
He said— 


“The religion of John Archdale and Joseph 
Pease forbad them to swear at all, and they nobly 
refused. No such religious scruple prevents 
me from taking the Oath.”’ 


He was unable to agree with the Prime 
Minister in regard to this being a ‘‘ final 


rally.” If the people of this country 
were fond of religious freedom they 
were just as fond of political freedom. 
If they were to alter the Oath because 
of conscientious or unconscientious ob- 
jections, what would they do if a Mem- 
ber, returned for Northampton or some 
other constituency, were to object to the 
substance of the Affirmation and Oath? 
Were they to alter the law because a 
Member who had been elected for a con- 
stituency refused to make any declara- 
tion of allegiance to Her Majesty at all? 
The Prime Minister had better halt 
before he talked about that “ final 
rally.” He had heard a rumour, though 
he did not know whether it was 
well-founded, that this Bill was to be 
made not retrospective. He had also 





heard a question put that elicited an 
answer which would lead the House 
to the belief that if the second read- 
ing were passed some clause would be 
introduced so as not to make the mea- 
sure retrospective. He was perfectly 
astonished to hear of any such thing. 
This matter had been before the Go- 
vernment for three whole years. The 
hon. Member for Northampton got out 
this Bill years ago. It was the hon. 
Member for Northampton’s own Bill 
which the Attorney General tried to 
introduce. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he had never seen 
the hon. Member for Northampton’s 
Bill. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS remarked, 
that the present Bill sought to extend 
the operation of the 41st section of the 
Act of 1866 to Members who wanted to 
take their seats in that House. Well, 
that was the object of the hon. Member 
for Northampton’s Bill, and the Attorney 
General knew it. After having taken all 
this time to make up their minds and to 
bring in a Bill, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment came forward at the last moment 
and said that in Committee they would 
propose an alteration. Why did they 
do this? Because they thought that by 
doing so they might catch a few votes. 
This was, in his judgment, a most des- 
picable trick ; and when they came to a 
division, he believed it would be found 
that the device of the Government had 
not been successful. If the Government 
thought they were wrong in their argu- 
ments, they had better give up the Bill 
altogether; but if they believed they 
were right, why should they put Mr. 
Bradlaugh to the expense of going to 
Northampton to be elected again? If 
they had the courage of their opinions, 
they ought to carry them to their legiti- 
mate conclusion. If Mr. Bradlaugh were 
put aside, there would remain no griev- 
ance to be redressed. It was impossible 
to get over the fact that the Bill was 
brought in for his relief, and for his 
relief alone. On the Ist of June, 1880, 
a Motion was proposed to allow any 
person to make Affirmation according to 
the existing law. Mr. A. M. Sullivan 
proposed that the Motion should be 
made prospective only; but the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment objected to that and divided 
the House, thus showing that at that 
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time there was a decided opposition 
on the part of the Government to make 
any action prospective only. What, after 
all, was the broad ground of opposition 
to the Bill? It was no longer, be it 
known, to use the words of the Prime 
Minister, a judicial question ; but it was 
a political and Constitutional question 
of the greatest delicacy and importance. 
It was whether an avowed Atheist should 
or should not be allowed to take his seat 
in that House. It was nowno longer right 
to set aside those topics to the introduc- 
tion of which the Prime Minister per- 
haps rightly objected while they con- 
sidered the matter a judicial one—he 
alluded to topics which were classed 
sometimes as religious instincts, some- 
times as religious principles, and some- 
times as Constitutional policy. It would 
be found that the religious instincts of 
the country shrank from the Bill, that 
the religious principles of the people were 
opposed to it, and that the Constitu- 
tional policy of the vast majority of the 
country was against it. In rejecting 
the Bill the House was not asked to 
impose any new test; those who voted 
against the Bill would not be imposing 
any test at all. The House was not 
asked by rejecting the Bill to refuse 
relief to any person who conscientiously 
objected to the existing law. They were 
not asked to disturb the present state of 
things with which everybody, except 
Mr. Bradlaugh, was perfectly content. 
But what were they asked to do by pass- 
ing the Bill? They were asked to take 
a decided step in the wrong direction, 
and to offend the consciences of the 
vast majority of the people of this reli- 
gious country. And this for the pur- 
pose, not of relieving any one who had 
conscientious principles, but for the sole 
purpose of admitting to the House an 
Atheist. They were asked to remove that 
which all clung to as their only safe- 
guard. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
said that when it was first imposed, the 
Oath was not imposed as a religious test, 
and probably he would have said that, 
if a religious test had been wanted, it 
would not have been a good one; but, 
though it was not so intended, it did not 
follow, as it had become a safeguard, 
that we should do away with it unless 
we could find some other that would 
constitute an equal protection. It might 
be that Atheists could sit in the House, 
and we could help it; but he did not 
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see how that affected the question at all. 
They had no means of knowing the 
religious opinions of any man; they had 
no meens of knowing in their corporate 
capacity whether Members were Atheists 
or not; but what they were now asked 
to do was willingly and knowingly to 
admit Atheists after they had, in their 
corporate capacity, full knowledge of 
the fact. This, he maintained, was a 
totally different thing. In daily life we 
had to do with many persons whom we 
might shun if we knew their opinions ; 
but, so long as we were ignorant, none 
could blame us. The moment the know- 
ledge was brought home to us, unless 
we shunned such persons, we might be 
considered by some as blamable for 
mixing with those whom we ought to 
shun. Many years ago, when relief was 
granted to the Jews in this matter, he 
heard that speech of Lord Lyndhurst, in 
which he recognized it as a tribute that 
a glass of water was brought to him by 
the Earl of Derby; and in that speech, 
which was an argument in favour of 
religious liberty, Lord Lyndhurst said— 


** Religious liberty I hold to be this, that 
every man with respect to office, power, or 
emolument, should be put upona perfect equality 
with his neighbour without regard to his reli- 
gious opinions.” 


But that was a very different thing from 


what was now proposed. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman throughout his 
speech had made a confusion between 
religious belief and the absence of reli- 
gious belief—as if the two could be the 
same thing. Lord Lyndhurst was speak- 
ing of ‘‘religious opinicas,” of those 
which involved religion and belief, and 
he thought it was right especially to 
guard himself against being misunder- 
stood by adding— 


“Unless these opinions are such as to dis- 
qualify him for the proper performance of the 
duties of office.”’ 


|Mr. Guapsrone: Hear, hear!] The 
Prime Minister said ‘‘ Hear, hear!” but 
the contention was that unbelief and 
infidelity ought to disqualify a man for 
the office of Member of Parliament, and 
he was very sorry that the Prime Minis- 
ter did not agree with that view. It 
might be said that there had been 
Atheists who had been good men, and 
who had lived straightforward and 
honest lives according to their lights; 
but they could not argue from one in- 
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dividual to a class, and as a class he 
would not wish to see Atheists Members 
of this House. They were, at all events, 
lacking in that religious principle 
and those conscientious scruples which 
ought to be the mainspring of every 
action in private or in public life. As 
he stated, there had been Petitions from 
all classes and creeds against this Bill. 
In forwarding a Petition from the Civil 
Rights Committee of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, signed by the then President, 
Mr. Benjamin Gregory, the then Secre- 
tary, Mr. Olver, said— 


‘« Allow me, on my own responsibility, to add 
that the Petition will convey but a very feeble 
impression of the alarm which has prompted it. 
Differing as the members of the Petitioning 
Committee do on all questions of Party politics, 
and scarcely less on the political bearing of 
various theological beiiefs, there is but one con- 
viction on the subject of the Petition. The 
Common Law of England, our ‘ unwritten Con- 
stitution,’ has never yet allowed an avowed 
disbeliever in the existence of God to becomean 
arbiter in matters affecting the lives or liberties 
of his fellow-subjects, even by service on a 
common jury. No change hitherto made, by 
whatsoever statute effected, has ever contem- 
plated the possibility of an avowed Atheist 
seeking admission to the House of Commons. 
Whatever changes have been made have been 
always for the relief of persons who expressly 
acknowledge their responsibility to Almighty 
God for the due discharge of their respective 
trusts.”’ 


He trusted the House would throw out 
the Bill, and that the Prime Minister 
would be arrested in his reckless course 
by Members of all creeds and political 
Parties in every quarter of the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman would find 
out at last, though it might be late, that 
the divisions that had taken place during 
the three years of this controversy had 
been but the expression of honest and 
earnest opinions, which were the result 
of solemn convictions. He believed that 
those opinions were now strengthened, 
and that those convictions were firmer 
than they ever were before. Finally, he 
believed that the Prime Minister would 
find that he could not force this measure 
for the relief of an outspoken infidel 
upon an unwilling House in defiance of 
the deep religious instincts and the firm 
religious convictions of a religious anda 
thoughtful people. He begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
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Question to add the words ‘upon this 

day six months.”—(Sir Richard Cross.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 

‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, he be- 
lieved he spoke the sentiments of others 
as well as his own in saying it would be 
infinitely more agreeable to refrain than 
to take part in this debate; but, as the 
Representative of a large constituency, 
including many classes and creeds, he 
found it impossible to be silent. From the 
first outbreak of this painful controversy, 
his individual opinion had not changed. 
But, unwilling to add to its bitterness, 
he had hitherto abstained from giving 
public expression to the growing dislike 
of the sacrifice demanded, which ani- 
mated those with whose feelings and 
convictions he was best acquainted. On 
a subject so grave, and in his view so 
important, he deemed it his duty to in- 
quire further, and as far as possible to 
ascertain to what extent the antipathy 
preponderent in domestic, social, and re- 
ligious life throughout his own borough, 
existed in other portions of the Metro- 
polis. In concert with several hon. 
Friends on either side of the House, he 
had sought with care, but without resort 
in any instance to the ordinary means of 
publicity which might be said to win or 
warp opinion, to guage fairly and to 
estimate correctly the divergent leanings 
of the public mind. The conclusion thus 
arrived at did not pretend to be either 
authoritative or exhaustive, but it was 
irresistible from the diversity of the 
elements and the worth of the influences 
that contributed to its weight. A still 
wider interchange of sentiments left no 
room for doubt that throughout the 
Kingdom thesame rooted aversion widely 
existed to any change of law or usage 
tending to dispense with the recognition 
by Parliament of the supreme authority 
of God. For the first time in the reli- 
gious history of the country the best men 
of rival communions felt it consistent 
with their honour and their duty to sub- 
scribe the same significant remonstrance 
against the legislative change proposed. 
Beside their separate Petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, he held in his 
hand their joint declaration against the 
Bill, containing the names of Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants, men of small means and men of 
large possessions, 100 Peersof the Realm, 
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22 Bishops of the Church, the whole of 
the Bishops of the Catholic Church in 
England and in Ireland, Membersof the 
Privy Council and eminent bankers, dis- 
tinguished members of the Legal and 
Military Professions, leading Presbyte- 
rian and Wesleyan ministers, county 
magistrates and municipal authorities ; 
and he therefore said, with the greatest 
respect for the Prime Minister, he really 
and truly believed that, in that sensitive 
and conscientious regard for public opi- 
nion which had always distinguished 
him, he had been unconsciously misled 
into believing that the people generally 
were willing to renounce a prescriptive 
observance which had always been re- 
garded as a token and symbol of the 
national faith. That, however, was not 
so. It was idle to ask what was the theo- 
logical value of the Oath, or to argue 
from its neglect or evasion in particular 
cases that no practical harm would ensue 
from its abject surrender to threats of 
open force. The brake did not always 
prevent the train from running off the 
line; but what would be said of the 
guard who was willing to place in the 
hands of some crazy third-class passenger 
the instrument on which was believed to 
depend the safety of all? The acceptance 
of this wretched Bill, the gist of which 
was the omission of the words ‘So help 
me God,” was practically an abjuration 
of religion in the work of Parliament. 
As for the right of the House to fix and 
enforce a rule of admissibility and of con- 
formity to its sense of dignity and order, 
nothing could be more incontestible in 
point of precedent or by the example of 
other Legislative Assemblies. From the 
oldest Constitutional country in Europe 
to the youngest, from Holland to Italy, 
there had always been a rule of admis- 
sion, the application of which rested with 
each House of the Legislature. He hardly | 
knew of acountry, either in history or at 
the present time, which did not require 


{COMMONS} 





an Oath from those who wished to parti- 
cipate in its Administration. When the 
Dutch of all classes and of all creeds re- 
volted against Spain, they bound them- 
selves by a solemn oath to defend the 
liberties of their country. They suffered, | 
no doubt, certain sectaries, because they | 
were especially religious men, to appeal | 
to Heaven with uplifted hand in witness 

that their words of fealty to the new | 
State were true, not because they scoffed | 
at a Christian pledge, but because they | 
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believed in the worth of it. Such affir- 
mation was equal to an oath; but what 
resemblance did it bear to a declaration 
by one who asked leave to make it 
avowedly, because he believed in no- 
thing? In Italy, within the last few 
months, a law had been passed pre- 
venting anyone from taking part in the 
work of the Legislature who did noi re- 
cognize the fundamental obligation of 
reverence for the Most High. The prac- 
tice of the United States of America had 
often been quoted, and the late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster had constantly 
told his countrymen to look to the States 
for an example. But the States of Ame- 
rica, when they had won their indepen- 
dence after a desperate conflict, did not 
so completely turn their back on the 
traditions of the old country as to with- 
draw from the necessity of acknowledging 
the presence and the power of God. 
Every man, on election to the Senate, 
or the House of Representatives, took 
either an Oath to be fuithful to the Con- 
stitution— [An hon. Memser: There 
is an alternative Affirmation.] No; but 
an equivalent Affirmation. The coun- 
try, on emerging from a period of na- 
tional suffering and struggle, did not 
allow men who trifled with conscience 


| to be Members of the Legislature, and 


nothing could be less like an anti-reli- 
gious alternative than a religious equiva- 
lent. If the Bill now before the House 
contained the words accepted by the 
Quakers when affirming under the Act 
of William IIL., if it acknowledged 
that faith which we and our fathers 
had always held, and he hoped our 
children would hold to the end of 
time, if it merely accommodated sec- 
taries by the simple omission of 
the words ‘‘I swear,’’ he, for one, 
would not stand there to oppose its 
second reading. It was the substance, 
it was the spirit, of the Bill that he ob- 
jected to. He would not say it was the 
design of the Prime Minister, for he 
would not believe it could be the inten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman ; but, as 
a Representative of the people, he unhesi- 


| tatingly said that it was the tendency 


of the Bill, demanded as it had been 
demanded, and conceded as they were 
asked to concede it, to begin the abjur- 
ing and ignoring of all responsibility to 
Heaven, and for that reason he objected 
to vote for the Motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He had been sur- 
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prised to hear the Attorney General say | brought byAtheistic revolution. Return- 
that every constituency had a right to | ing to Ireland in the spring of 1793, he 


elect whom it pleased who was not dis- 
qualified by law, and that the House 
had no power to question the right of 
the Member elected to take his seat. It 
appeared to him that the House had a 
perfect right to do what the Lords had 
done in the case of Lord Wensleydale. 
In that case, when, in a mistaken hour, 
Sir James Parke was made a life Peer, 
the House did not question the legality 
of the Act, but refused him leave to take 
his seat. Nor did the Liberal Ministry 
of the day, or the House of Commons, 
ever impugn the conduct of the House 
of Lords in thus acting. The Queen 
had the acknowledged right to nominate 
whom she pleased to be a Peer of the 
Realm, but the Peers had an incontes- 
tible right to decide who was eligible to 
sit with them as a Colleague in legis- 
lation. In another case, Lord Queens- 
berry was held to be disqualified for 
election as a Scotch Representative Peer, 
and not being chosen at Holyrood, the 
question of his inadmissibility did not 
arise at Westminster. The House of 


Commons might, on similar grounds, 
take that course, and refuse Mr. Brad- 


laugh leave to take his seat, not be- 
cause he was not Member for North- 
ampton, but because, if the people of 
Northampton, with a knowledge of the 
Orders of the House, chose to elect a 
man whom they knew the House would 
not admit, it was their affair, and not 
that of the House. Their duty was 
not to Northampton, but to England ; 
and he would go further and say, with 
every feeling of reverence, their duty 
was not to the mob in Palace Yard, but 
to consider how their conduct would 
stand in the great record when they 
were to be judged by God. The case of 
O’Connell had been referred to. He 
personally knew the great Tribune, and 
had in his possession curious memorials 
not only of his earlier but of his later 
years, and if ever they saw the light 
they would bear witness to the fact that, 
whatever his violence or excitement of 
language or temper might have been, 
in heart he was devoted to the principles 
of order and Constitutional liberty as 
opposed to anarchy, and to the growth 
of religion as opposed to Atheism. In 
O’Connell’s early life he had been pain- 
fully impressed with the demoralization 


and madness to which France had been 


| 
| 


| 





met on shipboard two young men of 
talent and education from his own 
country, who showed him with a boast 
the handkerchiefs they had dipped in 
the blood that fell from the scaffold 
of Louis XVI. Not long after the mis- 
guided brothers Shear paid the forfeit 
of their lives for treason. O’Connell said 
that.was a lesson to him ever to warn the 
people of the dangerous consequences 
of abandoning religion. He came to 
the Bar of that House, and asked to 
be allowed to sit for Clare before the 
Relief Act was passed. Every one knew 
he would be refused, because it would 
be a straining of the power of legisla- 
tion to make the law retrospective. 
O'Connell retired without a murmur, 
and was re-elected, and when Constitu- 
tional liberty was extended, he came 
and took the Oath like a Christian man. 
If they wanted to get rid of Oaths alto- 
gether, there might something, no doubt, 
be said for it. But, in that case, let a 
general Bill be brought in, not one in- 
sulting to the feelings of the nation, but 
a Bill to obviate profanation of the Oath. 
Let them begin by wiping away affidavits 
for all sorts of purposes, and by teaching 
the people that oaths were not essential 
to judicial procedure. But let not the 
Legislature of the land begin, as they 
would if they passed this Bill, by telling 
the people that it was a matter of in- 
difference whether a man was sworn or 
not. They were told that this was the 
final step in the direction of religious 
liberty. He could not find words to ex- 
press his amazement at such a mode of 
reasoning. When Mr. Pease came to the 
Table, was it to make a mockery of Oaths, 
to turn the whole thing into a parody 
or a burlesque? He came with the 
gravity with which he would have at- 
tended a meeting of his own sect, and 
prayed to be allowed to make an Affir- 
mation, not as an alternative, but as an 
equivalent to the ordinary obligation. 
He regarded his solemn Affirmation, 
made in the presence of that House, as 
made in the presence of the Most High. 
And so with regard to Baron Rothschild. 
He had himself sat in that House until 
4 o’clock in the morning, dividing again 
and again with Lord John Russell in 
favour of admitting the Jews. Baron 
Rothschild did not claim his seat be- 
cause he wanted to subvert religion 
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or to destroy the dynasty. He asked 
nothing more than to have the harness 
of political obligation fastened tighter 
upon him by being allowed to take the 
Oath in the way most binding on his 
conscience. He believed that the grow- 
ing conviction of the people of England 
of every sect, was that they had far 
better stay as they were even though 
they lost the services of a Member for 
Northampton. What was the argument 
for disregarding Oaths altogether? The 
Attorney General argued that, having 
made these concessions, they ought, for 
consistency’s sake, to take another step 
onwards regardless what the consequence 
might be. Because, in the enjoyment of 
the healthful air of the breezy downs, 
they did not fear to approach the verge 
of the cliff, were they to be told that 
they must take one step further over the 
precipice, though that involved destruc- 
tion? The hon. and learned Gentleman 
also said that the opposition to this Bill, 
was the opposition of men who wished 
to prolong scenes in that House, and that 
it was instigated by political aims and 
objects. Well, if this were a political 
question, he would take the Attorney 
General at his word. Before the Mem- 
ber for Northampton was a candidate 


for that borough he issued a work, not 
about Atheism, but about the Constitution 
of the Realm, and since he had been re- 
elected he had brought out, under his 


name, a sixth edition. The object of 
that work was to secure the annulling 
of the Act of Settlement and the Act of 
Union, as preliminary to overturning 
the Throne. So that, if they were to 
speak of first steps, this Bill was the first 
step to the revolutionary changes which 
the hon. Member for Northampton had 
the courage to propose. The day might 
come, he hoped he should not be there to 
see it, when, as in France, old England 
would abjure all she had reverenced and 
held sacred for centuries; but when that 
day came they must have invented some 
better philosophy than Christianity, and 
something wiser to teach in their secular 
schools than the Gospel—something that 
would outshine all the learning and 
teaching of 1,800 years. He was not in 
favour of such changes, and he did not 
believe that they met the approval of 
the Kingdom generally ; and, therefore, 
he was quite sure it was not the duty of 
that House to disregard the feeling of 


the people, which time out of mind had 
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been in favour of binding each Member 
of the Legislature with his fellow-Mem- 
bers by the most sacred ties. Those who 
thought with him preferred the delibe- 
rate opinion of the middle classes of the 
country, to the effervescence of Trafalgar 
Square and Northampton Market Place. 
He asked hon. Gentlemen who were re- 
luctant to dissociate themselves from the 
Prime Minister on this question, to in- 
quire in their own hearts what respect 
for law would remain in the hearts of 
the people if this Bill were passed. 
Nearly every man in the country, if 
asked what was meant by right and 
wrong, would refer his interrogator to 
the principles and precepts of the two 
Testaments. Was it, then, not material 
that they should only have among them 
in that House, where laws were made, 
men who acknowledged the binding 
force of the laws contained in those 
Books? He had heard it said that this 
Bill was the first step towards getting rid 
of the ‘‘old superstition,” and so it would 
be looked upon by those who turbulently 
asked for it. Even if they thought the 
Bill justified, even if they voted for it, 
they could not doubt that the persons 
who were to be directly benefited and 
privileged by it would rend the air with 
their exultations, and would boast that 
they had browbeaten the House of Com- 
mons, and had executed the threat which 
they loudly proclaimed, that they would 
make the House succumb. The attempt 
to break the door had failed over and 
over again. What was the remedy? 
What was the alternative? The pro- 
posal to take it off its hinges and to let 
in everybody whatever they thought, 
and whatever they believed or disbe- 
lieved. This was a small thing, intrin- 
sically, to look at on paper; but it was 
a very great thing in the manner in 
which it ought to be regarded, and in 
the consequences to which it might lead. 
Time out of mind an Oath of Alle- 
giance had been the test of admissi- 
bility to participation in the Business 
of Parliament. ‘The spite of sect and 
grudge of Party had sometimes overladen 
it with unworthy disabilities whereby 
Catholics and Dissenters were wronged. 
These excrescences had happily been 
cleared away, till nothing now remained 
but one simple patriotic pledge of loyalty; 
fruitless grafts of bigotry and faction 
had been lopped one by one, but they 
should therefore all the more readily 
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concur in guarding from mutilation the 
venerable stem. 

Mr. BAXTER said, he had listened 
with great attention to the very in- 
teresting but inconsequential speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), 
which was one of those highly Con- 
servative orations with which they had 
of late been favoured so often from the 
Liberal side of the House. Interesting, 
however, as the hon. Member always 
was, he was not always accurate. With 
regard to what he had said respecting 
the Oath in the Italian Parliament, the 
Italian Oath, singularly enough, was 
very much the same as the Oath sworn 
at the Table of that House, with the 
exception of the very words that had 
been objected to—‘‘ So help me, God.” 
That was a sample of the accuracy of 
his hon. Friend. But what had always 
appeared to him—for he was an old 
enough Member of the House to re- 
member the long discussions and the 
many weary days spent in discussing 
the admission of Jews to Parliament— 
and appeared to him now, passing 
strange, was the exaggerated importance 
which hon. Gentlemen seemed to attach 
to the form of Declaration made at that 
Table by hon. Members before taking 
their seats in the House. The Attorney 
General had told them the history of the 
matter to-night; but the original mean- 
ing of that ceremony had been entirely 
lost sight of, and the Oath of Alle- 
giance had now become, in the minds 
of many people, a religious test. They 
had lived to witness this extraordinary 
spectacle. The whole of the Opposition 
side of the House, and some weak- 
kneed people on that side of the House 
too, had argued themselves into the be- 
lief that the original intention of the 
framers of the Oath was to make it cer- 
tain that Parliament should consist only 
of Theists. All he could say was, that 
if that was their original object, they 
had bungled very much in their manner 
of bringing it about. For all history, 
as had been fairly shown by the At- 
torney General, and, he would add, as 
common sense too, told them that the 
Oath, as taken at that Table, was in 
no sense or manner whatever part of a 
theological creed. From the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross), one would suppose that they were 





sitting in Convocation, or in the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
His conviction was that they had nothing 
to do with the religious opinions of any 
man whom a constituency chose to send 
to Parliament. ‘The Oath had been, 
and was now, solely political. It was 
originally an Oath of Allegiance to the 
Reigning Family, and was intended to 
keep Jacobites out of the House. But 
he was prepared to go a great deal fur- 
ther, and say that, in his opinion, it was 
of no use at all. No one would accuse 
Gentlemen who held theoretical Re- 
publican opinions in this country of any 
desire to overthrow the Monarchy. There 
were no Pretenders to the Throne of the 
country ; and, that being so, although he 
came from a part of the country supposed 
to be verystraight-laced in religious mat- 
ters, he confessed he should have been 
very much pleased if the Government 
had introduced a Bill for the abolition of 
these Oaths and Affirmations altogether. 
There was nothing whatever in the cir- 
cumstances of this country at the pre- 
sent moment, nor, he trusted, was there 
likely to be for many generations to 
come, to justify them atall. They had 
no conspirators here, and if they had 
conspirators who were plotting against 
the British Constitution, they would no 
more be kept out of that House by the 
utterance of these words than Revo- 
lutionists had been kept out of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe by the pass- 
port system. They might depend upon 
it that, notwithstanding the fervent re- 
ligious outbursts of the hon. Member 
for Finsbury and others, there was a 
great deal of truth in the words of 
Hudibras— 


‘Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 
Too feeble instruments to bind.” 


Great stress had been laid upon the vast 
multitude of Petitions that had been 
presented. He was free to admit that 
there were thousands and millions in 
this country at the present moment who 
were under a most profound delusion in 
regard to this whole subject. And how 
had this delusion been brought about ? 
Why, it had been fostered and en- 
couraged by hon. and right hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side, who went about 
the country telling their constituents 
that at the present moment Atheists 
could not get into Parliament, and that so 
anxious was the present Government to 
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get that class of people in, that they had 
introduced a Bill to enable Atheists to 
take seats in that House. In all his 
experience he had never known such 
misstatement of a case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire described the words of the 
Oath as the safeguard of the British 
Constitution. If the hon. Member for 
Northampton had chosen to take the 
Oath at the beginning of his agitation, 
as he did now, they would already have 
seen the dreaded Atheist in Parliament, 
who, they were told by Members oppo- 
site, could never have got in except with 
the aid of such a Bill asthis. The hon. 
Gentleman had not originally, as he 
was now willing to do, and might have 
done at all times, come forward and 
taken the Oath; being well advised, he 
had taken a different course. The hon. 
Gentleman might have desired great 
notoriety; he might have courted to 
become a popular idol, and might have 
had an eye to being made a martyr and 
a hero. Perhaps the hon. Gentleman 
knew that there were foolish people 
enough on both sides of the House to 
play his game for him. He hoped to 
be carried on the shoulders of the 


people by their means, and he must say 
that his sagacity had been rewarded, for 
they had given him a reputation and a 
notoriety that he never had before. 
They had enabled him to attain the ob- 
jects of his ambition, and to sell a good 


many of his books. Well, but they in 
this House ought to know a great deal 
better, and he objected to men deluding 
the country, telling them that no Atheist 
could get into the English Parliament, 
just as no Atheist could get into the 
Italian Parliament. He ventured to say 
there was no man who knew better than 
the hon. Member for Finsbury that there 
were many Members of the Italian Par- 
liament who did not believe in Chris- 
tianity, and many who did not believe 
in a Divinity. As to Atheists getting 
into Parliament, surely they could not 
be kept out by these few words. 
Why, did hon. Gentlemen not know— 
it was time the country knew, at all 
events—that many men had come up to 
that Table and taken that Oath who did 
not believe in God—[‘‘ Names!” ]—men 
who were known to be not only infidels, 
but Atheists, had not only sat in that 
House, but on the Treasury Bench as 
Secretaries of State. ‘They were not the 
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kind of people to stick at trifles; and as 
they could not be kept out already, his 
argument was—‘‘ Of what use are these 
words?” There were two or three classes 
of people that these words kept out. 
They kept out gentlemen who wished 
for their own purposes to be able to 
gain great notoriety by refusing to take 
the Oath, and thereby making what 
had been described as a ‘‘ scene,’”’ and 
they kept out a few very excellent, 
conscientious people, who objected to 
this kind of swearing at large. The 
professed unbeliever walked up the 
floor of the House and took the Oath 
very much in the frame of mind of the 
well-known wit, who when asked if he 
was prepared to sign the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England re- 
plied, ‘‘ Certainly; forty, if you choose.” 
The country ought to know that scores 
of men had taken the Oath at the Table 
of the House of Commons who never 
listened to it, who did not know what it 
was, and who had not the slightest idea 
of its purpose. The Oath was an empty 
form. He stood there to maintain the 
right of every constituency in this Em- 
pire to return any person they chose 
without legal disqualification to be a 
Member of this House. | An hon. Men- 
BER: O’Donovan Rossa?] They were 
completely exceeding their powers and 
acting ultra vires when they dared, 
directly or indirectly, to impose any test 
onaman’sreligiousopinion. He always 
disliked to hear the solemn realities of 
religion discussed in this House. He 
did not know what his fate might be; 
but he believed the young Members of 
this House would live to see the day 
when ecclesiastical topics would not be 
discussed in that Assembly, any more 
than they were in the Congress of the 
United States of America. Some hon. 
Members were looking forward to 
damaging the Ministry in regard to this 
Bill, but they could not prevent it pass- 
ing in the end. The legislation of Eng- 
land never went back. During all this 
century they had been removing one 
after another those obstacles which stood 
in the way of absolute liberty; and it 
was no more in the power of those nar- 
row ecclesiastical bodies— Roman Ca- 
tholic and Protestant, Established and 
Dissenting—to prevent the passing of a 
measure like this than it was in the 
power of their predecessors to convince 
mankind that the world was not round, 
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The right hon. Member opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) quoted a lamentable 
production in the shape of a Petition 
from the Conference of Wesleyan Me- 
thodists. The Wesleyan Methodists had 
lived to be ashamed of many of their 
doings, and he believed not many years 
would pass over their heads before they 
would be ashamed of the Petition which 
they had presented to this House against 
the Affirmation Bill. He was happy to 
think that even in so-called bigoted 
Scotland, Town Councils had petitioned 
in favour of the Bill, and he was de- 
lighted to see that a deputation of the 
three Dissenting Denominations in Eng- 
land had also unanimously petitioned in 
its favour. They did so because the Eng- 
lish Voluntary Dissenters understood, 
and had always understood, the true 
principles of religious liberty; and it 
was on these principles, and these alone, 
that he gave his most cordial support 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE thought that, 
notwithstanding the remarks which had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
who had just spoken, the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Fins- 
bury remained unanswered. Allusions 
to ‘‘ bigoted Scotland,” the Wesleyan 
Denomination, and so forth, would not 
avail much in answer to that remark- 
able speech. He agreed with one re- 
mark made by the right hon. Gentleman 
—namely, that he disliked to hear the 
solemnities of religion discussed in that 
House. But if these were discussed, 
whose fault was it? He was surprised 
at the language used about Petitions. 
He had always observed that if Peti- 
tions were in favour of the views of an 
hon. Member, they were of the greatest 
importance ; but if otherwise, they were 
of no importance; and, accordingly, the 
right hon. Gentleman had described the 
Petitioners in this case as under a delu- 
sion in thinking that Atheists were ex- 
cluded from Parliament, while he had 
stated that there were dishonest Atheists 
who had not been excluded from the 
House by the Oath, nor even from the 
Treasury Bench. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to the words of the 


Oath as ‘‘ miserable words;” but they 
were, at all events, necessary to the 
taking of his seat by a Member of that 
House, and he should have thought 
that was hardly a proper term to use 
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with regard to them. There were two 
classes who would advance with a 
light heart to the support of the Bill 
before the House. One of the classes 
consisted of those who thought that 
anyone, no matter what his opinions 
were, ought to be allowed to take his 
seat if elected by a constituency; and 
the other class were those who, havin 

had scruples about the Bill, had had 
them relieved by the undertakirg of the 
Government that the Bill should not be 
retrospective. As to the first class, he 
knew that extreme opinions were held 
by some hon. Members ; and he remem- 
bered seeing, on one occasion, the senior 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) 
reported to have said that if Beelzebub 
were returned to Parliament, he would 
be in favour of his taking his seat. That 
was an extreme case, no doubt, to take, 
and it clearly pointed to the return of 
persons of well-known bad character to 
this House, and the hon. Gentleman did 
not shrink from such a possibility. He 
thought that if there was one thing 
which would less than another commend 
the Bill to the House, it was the notion 
that hereafter it would be open to the 
constituencies to return anyone, no mat- 
ter what his opinions were, and that, asa 
matter of course, he would be allowed 
to take his seat. As to the second class 
who would support the Bill, he would 
say that it was not until the Government 
had gone through an extraordinary 
variety of gyrations and transformations 
of mind on the subject that they re- 
solved the Bill should not be retrospec- 
tive. He was told that this declaration 
satisfied the mind of many who would 
otherwise have been opposed to the Bill. 
The intention of the Government, as he 
understood, was to get rid of the associ- 
ation of the Bill with a particular indi- 
vidual, while, at the same time, this 
particular individual had only to go and 
obtain re-election from the constituency 
and come back and take his seat in the 
House. He should like to ask whether 
this Bill would have been introduced or 
pressed upon the attention of Parlia- 
ment if Mr. Bradlaugh had not existed ? 
Whatever change of opinion the decla- 
ration of the Government in regard to 
the Bill, in view of its non-retrospective 
character, might make upon the House, 
the country, he ventured to say, was 
not deceived by the change of plan. The 
country understood the circumstances 
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under which they were asked to accept 
the Bill. As regarded the Government 
itself, what were the circumstances? 
They had all along been determined to 
get Mr. Bradlaugh seated. They were 
willing that he should affirm, even at 
the risk of his coming into collision with 
the Courts of Law; and they were will- 
ing that he should take the Oath, even 
though he did so without attaching any 
meaning to it. In what position had 
the House been placed? The authority, 
the Rules, the Order, and feelings of the 
House had been outraged again and 
again. This was a time when the old 
respect for the House and the authority 
of the Chair was not what it used to be, 
and yet no such outrages had been in- 
flicted on the House in connection with 
any other matter. It had been said that 
the Bill was not retrospective; but he 
observed that, in the last day or two, a 
particular individual still regarded it as 
specially applicable to himself, for he 
announced that if the Bill was not 
pushed forward he should take his seat, 
asserting that he was entitled to do so 
by law. Whether Mr. Bradlaugh went 
through re-election or not he did not 
know; but, at all events, he con- 


sidered the Bill specially applicable to 


his own case, and none other. The 
Attorney General had referred to the 
old forms used in the House, and it 
had struck him that all of that reference 
tended to show how reasonable was the 
language of the present Oath. Just be- 
cause the language of the Oath in for- 
mer days was such as we would not 
think of imposing at the present time, 
the language of the Oath at the present 
time was reasonable and unambiguous. 
How wide was the door which the Oath 
as it was at present threw open to all, 
however widely they differed in a thou- 
sand ways. It would be as undesirable, 
as, indeed, it would be impossible, to in- 
vent an Oath or maintain the existence 
of an Oath which excluded any of 
those varieties of opinion which existed 
among Christians, whether Protestants 
or Roman Catholics, or among Jews. 
The present Oath violated no feeling 
entertained by Christians of any de- 
nomination or by Jews. It embodied 
the words of Holy Scripture, ‘ Fear 
God and honour the King.” It was as 
far removed in its simplicity from the 
subtleties of the school men and from 
the shibboleths of the sects as any words 


Mr. Dalrymple 
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that could be invented, and it was such 
a declaration as that the Prime Minister 
desired to abandon, to render optional, or 
to overthrow. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury said, the other day, that Par. 
liament would not become un-Christian 
if the present Oath was abolished. Very 
possibly not, because the present Oath 
did not make Parliament Christian. He 
had observed the other day that Mr. 
M‘Coll, a clergyman who was a great 
admirer of the Prime Minister, said that 
the present Oath was not only not 
Christian, but anti-Christian, and sup- 
ported that statement by pointing out 
that in former days the Oath contained 
the words “on the true faith of a 
Christian.”” Hardly anybody but an 
ecclesiastic would have ventured to 
make such an assertion. No one con- 
tended that the Oath was a bulwark of 
Christianity ; but it was a recognition of 
God, and that was no small matter. He 
had also seen it stated that the Prayers 
with which Parliament was opened every 
day were of far more importance than 
the Oath. Those Prayers concerned the 
House as a whole, and the Oath was 
taken by the individual Member ; but 
he did not know how long Prayers were 
likely to be used if there were such an 
incursion of persons into the House as 
they were told were waiting to enter if 
the present Oath were changed. No- 
thing could be more abhorrent to him 
or further from his intentions than to 
inquire too closely ubout the opinions 
of any man; but if they were called 
upon to enter into this invidious task of 
criticizing the opinions of individual 
men, whose fault was it? It was not 
the fault of those who sat on the Op- 
position side of the House. The Attor- 
ney General had made frequent allu- 
sions to religious belief, and incapacity 
on grounds of religious belief. But 
this was not a question of religious 
belief. It was a question of irreligious 
belief. The proposal before the House 
emphasized and illustrated the sort of 
case to which the present.Oath was ob- 
noxious, and which the alteration of the 
Oath was intended for all time coming 
to embrace and to accommodate. All 
assertions about a baffled and disap- 
pointed electorate seemed to him to be 
of comparatively small importance com- 
pared with the importance of the prin- 
ciple which they were asked to abandon 
in the face of the whole country, at the 
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bidding of the Government of the day. 
It was said that the people of this coun- 
try would misunderstand the placing of 
any obstacles in the way of a Member 
who had been returned to Parliament. 
There was likely to bea greater mis- 
understanding on the part of the people 
in another direction. If this Bill passed 
into law, the country would say that 
Parliament attached but little import- 
ance to the fundamental principle of 
human belief—namely, the existence of 
a God who made, and who would judge 
the world. In a speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment was reported to have made at 
Newark, in 1837, it was maintained that 
avowed unbelievers and men who had 
no belief in Divine revelation were not 
fit to govern the nation, whether they 
were Whigs or Radicals. For himself, 
he was one of those who preferred the 
earlier teaching of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman on those subjects. They were 


asked to carry out this legislation in the 
interests of toleration and of liberty, 
and it was said that those who proposed 
it were liberal-minded, and those who 
opposed it were intolerant and narrow- 


minded. He had lived long enough 
to think that there was nothing so 
illiberal as Radicalism, and nothing so 
often misused as the name of Liberty. 
They were asked to give in this Bill a 
new display of hostility to tests. They 
had lighted upon a time when every- 
thing novel and eccentric and abnormal 
in opinion was indulged, and flattered 
and worshipped. One thing that must 
not be looked for was indulgence and 
toleration for those who held ordinary 
religious opinions. This case they now 
had before them was apparently not 
strong enough in itself, because it had 
suddenly been discovered that there were 
numbers of persons waiting outside the 
doors of Parliament who could not enter 
until the Oath was abolished. All he 
could say wus that they had never heard 
of these persons until the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh arose. Another surprising 
assertion had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter) to the effect that 
troops of dishonest Theists came into the 
House at present. Nothing could be 
more repugnant to him than to question 
in the remotest degree what was the opi- 
nion of anyone who sat inthe House. But 
if the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
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were correct, it was a very shocking ad- 
mission, and a very barefaced assertion 
on the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and one that ought not to be made in 
any language of triumph and of self- 
congratulation, but with shame and re- 
gret. The right hon. Gentleman made 
light of the opinions expressed outside 
of the House by Petitions, the only way 
in which they could be brought under 
the notice of the House; but when it 
could be stated that at the end of last week 
there were 3,700 Petitions, with 513,000 
signatures, it was a fact to which atten- 
tion might well be drawn, and which no 
sneers by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose could avail to 
dispose of. Again, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, to his astonishment and indig- 
nation, referred to “ bigoted Scotland.” 
He hoped the epithet that a Scotch 
Member chose to level at Scotland 
was not wholly deserved. He was sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman’s expe- 
rience justified him in applying that 
epithet to Scotland. He had also ob- 
served that any movement in which 
clergymen were interested was supposed 
to be of an especially narrow and de- 
grading kind. When there was an elec- 
tion for one of our great Universities it 
was said the clergy came forward as if 
they were so many sheep, and as if the 
fact that they did act together was a 
proof of their narrow-mindedness and 
want of enlightenment. So it was in 
this case. The right hon. Gentleman 
had sneered at the strong feeling dis- 
played by the clergy on the subject 
of this Bill. But the clergy of the 
country were not so absolutely identi- 
fied with ignorance and prejudice and 
narrow-mindedness as it was conveni- 
ent to suggest that they were in view 
of legislation of this kind. The num- 
ber of Petitions against this measure 
was taken by those who were in favour 
of legislation as a proof that there 
was prejudice excited on this subject 
and unscrupulous partizanship against 
the great and good Government now in 
Office. Without attaching undue im- 
portance to the Petitions and to the ex- 
pression of opinion at public meetings, 
and other signs of that kind, he would 
say that they would receive attention 
from this House and from the Govern- 
ment if it suited their purpose. The 
Petitions were in an enormous proportion 
hostile to their legislation. He wanted 
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to know whether this was to be made 
a Government question or not, or was to 
be another of those open questions of 
which they had heard so much lately. 
Were they to have what was called the 
‘‘confidence trick”? played upon them 
once more? Was the acceptance or the 
rejection of this Bill to be a proof of Con- 
fidence or Want of Confidence in Her 
Majesty’s Government? He would 
suggest that this would constitute an 
admirable cry for the Liberal Govern- 
ment to go to the country with. He 
had at the last Election lost his seat, but 
regained it three months afterwards, and 
it was during that brief period that the 
first discussion in reference to the case 
of Mr. Bradlaugh took place in Parlia- 
ment. He remembered that it was said 
that he owed his election to the feeling 
excited among the people of Scotland in 
reference to Mr. Bradlaugh. For him- 
self, he did not believe he owed it to any- 
thing of the kind; but for the sake of 
argument he would assume it was so, 
and if that were the case it would give 
some reasons why he should oppose the 
present legislation of the Government. 
Certainly, however, the constituency 
which he had the honour to represent 
had petitioned against this Bill in a very 
remarkable manner, and there was 
nothing more remarkable in connection 
with the Petitions which he had received 
than the extraordinary variety of Peti- 
tioners who signed them. They had 
been threatened by the senior Member 
for Birmingham that if this measure 
were rejected they would be ‘‘ landed in 
a sea of trouble.”” For such a master of 
English, that seemed a singular expres- 
sion ; at any rate, he did not think that 
such legislation as this would deliver 
either Party from trouble. Great efforts 
would be rade to dissever this measure 
from the case of the hon. Member for 
Northampton. He thought the Govern- 
ment did not intend it to be a Bradlaugh 
Relief Bill; but the Attorney General, 
at the close of his speech, made a power- 
ful appeal to the House, grounded on 
the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh had ob- 
tained notoriety in consequence of the 
delay that had occurred. If that was 
not identifying the case with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, he did not know what was. It 
was because this case was inseparably 
connected with Mr. Bradlaugh that he 
should oppose the Bill to the utmost of 
his power. 


Jr, Dalrympe 
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Mr.0O’SULLIVAN wasastonished that 
a pious, good Christian like the Prime 
Minister, at a time when infidelity was 
spreading in the land, should bring in 
a Bill to facilitate the admission to the 
House of a man who denied the existence 
ofa Supreme Being. The Irish Party 
had often attempted to bring before the 
House the subject of the distress in Ire- 
land; but they had failed to obtain an 
adequate amount of attention, while 
weeks had been devoted to this subject. 
The fact was, the shoomakers were the 
most unmanageable class in society; 
they were opposed not only to Christian 
doctrine, but to all doctrine. Speaking 
on behalf of the Irish Catholics, he would 
say that they had no objection to any 
particular creed; but they felt it would 
be lowering the position of the House if 
they were to give up the last remnants 
of their belief in a God by assenting to 
the Bill. For these reasons he should 
feel it his duty to oppose the Bill as far 
as he possibly could. 

Mr. HINDE PALMER regarded this 
as a purely secular question, and did not 
think that the House had any right to 
constitute itself a Court of Conscience. 
The manner in which the oaths were 
administered did very much, in his opi- 
nion, to lessen the reverence in which 
they were held; for instance, the way 
in which Members of Parliament came 
up in great batches to take the Oath did 
not tend to increase the respect due to it. 
The Commission of 1867, on which the 
Duke of Richmond, the then Bishop of 
Oxford, Mr. Russell Gurrey, Mr. Justice 
Shee, and Mr. O’Reilly sat, came to the 
conclusion that all promissory oaths 
might, with advantage, be abolished. 
They reported in these terms— 


‘*Oaths of Allegiance have seldom, if ever, 
been found to be of any practical benefit to the 
persons, or the institutions, whose safety and 
stability it has been songht to maintain by im- 
posing them. In peaceful and prosperous times 
they are not needed; in times of difficulty and 
danger they are not observed. We are there- 
fore of opinion that promissory oaths should, in 
all cases, be abolished, and that in those few and 
special cases where it appears desirable that a 
promise should be made, it should be made in 
the form of a declaration.’’ 


Even the dissentients from the Report 
of that Royal Commission, who might 
be supposed to be in favour of the exist- 
ing system, expressed themselves to be 
of the opinion that Oaths of Allegiance 
had seldom been of any practical benefit, 
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as in times of quiet they were not needed, 
and in times of danger they were not 
observed. Among those dissentients 
were to be found the names of Lord 
Lyveden, Mr. Bouverie, Mr. Lowe (now 
Lord Sherbrooke), Sir William Stirling- 
Maxwell, and Dean Milman. The ten- 
dency of modern legislation was togetrid 
of oaths. Formerly, about 300,000 oaths 
used annually to be taken in the Customs 
and Excise Departments alone, all of 
which had since been abolished. The 
House itself had, by solemn Resolution, 
decided that Mr. Bradlaugh should be 
allowed to affirm, no doubt with the re- 
servation that he should, by so doing, 
be subject to any legal penalty which 
he might incur. But the House thereby 
recorded its opinion that Affirmation 
was sufficient as a pledge of allegiance, 
and so far as the fidelity of the engage- 
ment and its binding validity were con- 
cerned, they accepted the Affirmation. 
In pursuance of that Resolution, Mr. 
Bradlaugh had sat and voted in that 
House, and proved a useful Member. 
He hoped the House would agree to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, that as 
he had been recently returned to that 
House, after a contested election, he was 
in a good position to judge of the feeling 
of the country on the subject. The Con- 
servative Party had been blamed by the 
right hon. Member for Montrose _be- 
cause it had been said by their speakers 
that the Liberal Government was doing 
all in their power to get Atheists into 
Parliament. But he (Mr. A. F. Eger- 
ton) could not admit that there was any 
inaccuracy in the statement thus im- 
pugned, because, to his mind, that was 
exactly what the Government were 
doing. Let them look at the position 
of that House, which was one of the 
highest Courts in the country. If wit- 
nesses were examined on Election Peti- 
tions, he thought they might fairly claim 
to swear or affirm on the same terms as 
Members of Parliament; and if this 
claim were allowed in the case of such 
witnesses, the privilege ought logically 
to be extended to every Court of Law in 
the Kingdom. At present, no form of 
Affirmation excluded all idea of a Su- 
preme and Supernatural Power, and he 
ventured to say that it would be ex- 
tremely dangerous to introduce the prin- 
ciple embodied in this Bill. He would 
not go into the argument, as to whether 





oaths should be abolished throughout 
the country; but he might remark that 
in the case of the great majority of wit- 
nesses an attestation on oath had a far 
greater effect on them than a mere pro- 
mise to tell the truth would. If they 
practically abolished the appeal to a 
Divine Power in that particular Cham- 
ber, the effect of the abolition would 
have a far greater extension than most 
of the supporters of this measure would 
wish to give it. He noticed that the hon. 
Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir George 
Campbell) had placed on the Paper 
Notice of an Amendment to abolish all 
Declarations and Oaths taken in the 
House of Commons. It might be that 
there were a few Republicans in that 
House who considered that a Declara- 
tion or an Oath of Allegiance was an im- 
proper one to take; but, for his own 
part, he held to the belief that the great 
majority of his countrymen thought the 
Oath or Declaration of Allegiance with 
respect to either House of Parliament, 
was neither immoral nor improper. He 
hoped that when the Bill went into Com- 
mittee—if, indeed, it got that length— 
the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy would 
bring forward his Amendment, and he 
was sure he would then be convinced, by 
the general feeling against it, that there 
was still an opinion in this House that 
loyalty to the Crown was one of the 
qualifications which every hon. Member 
ought to possess. Every unprejudiced 
person must admit that the Conservative 
Party could not have taken any other 
course than that which they had taken 
in these discussions, under the guidance 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for North Devon (Sir Stafford North- 
cote). It was said that Mr. Bradlaugh 
ought not to be excluded now, because 
he could not be prevented from taking 
the Oath and his seat in the next Parlia- 
ment. He saw no force in that argu- 
ment. In the next Parliament, no 
doubt, the Member for Northampton 
could come forward, and take the Oath, 
according to the present law, and he 
agreed that no Member would have a 
right to ask him a question with regard 
to it. It was not the business of any 
member of that House to make an in- 
quisition into the private opinions of any 
other Member; but a man’s open de- 
claration must be taken as a proof of 
what his private opinions were. Again, 
it was said that there ought to be no 
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Oath, because a considerable number of 
Members of Parliament secretly held the 
same opinions as Mr. Bradlaugh; but 
that, he contended, was a matter which 
the House could not inquire into. He 
believed that if the Bill passed, there 
would be a revolution, not only in that 
House, but in every Court of Justice 
throughout the Kingdom ; that it would 
lead a vast number of people to believe 
that the oaths taken in Courts of Justice 
were of no value whatever, and it would 
bring about a far greater amount of 

erjury than there was at present. 
Therefore, for the reasons he had stated, 
he hoped the House would reject the 
Bill by a large majority. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD said, he would 
remind the hon. Member who had just 
spoken that the Bill did not propose to 
abolish the Parliamentary Oath, which 
would remain available for 99 out of 
every 100 Members who entered the 
House. It would simply create an 
alternative machinery for those who ob- 
jected to the Oath. On several occasions 
during these debates hon. Gentlemen on 
the Opposition side had invited Her 
Majesty’s Government to solve the diffi- 
culty by legislation. From the kind of 


opposition offered to this Bill, it was 
obvious that legislation would always 
be inopportune so long as it could be 
said that its object or effect would be 


that of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh. If 
the raising of the cry of ‘‘A Bradlaugh 
Relief Bill” was to render legislation 
inopportune, he was afraid they were 
far distant from the time when it would 
be otherwise than inopportune. It had 
been said by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard) that what was required was legisla- 
tion uf the kind that enabled Sir David 
Salomons to take his seat; but when 
such legislation was brought forward, 
then it appeared that the Opposition 
were not anxious that the question 
should be solved by the very means 
indicated by a late Law Officer of the 
late Government. The only alternative 
was the indefinite prolongation of a 
controversy that was fatal to the peace 
of the House and compromising to its 
dignity, but which was commended to 
the Opposition by the possibility of using 
it to damage the Government. It was 
not to be denied that the Petitions against 
the Bill reflected a wide dislike to it; 
but this display of feeling was raised 


Hr. A. F. Egerton 
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under a complete misconception as to 
the real issue raised by the Bill and the 
attitudes of those who advocated it and 
of those who opposed it. It might be 
that if it had not been for Mr. Brad- 
laugh the necessity for amending the 
law might not have arisen. Still, it 
must not be inferred that the feeling 
shown by the hostile Petitions was the 
only one of which Parliament was bound 
to take notice. In the fierce light of 
this controversy another feeling had 
deepened into a conviction, and it was 
that the law was eminently unsatisfac- 
tory and called for amendment quite 
apart from the manner in which it would 
affect Mr. Bradlaugh. All Parliament 
sought by the Oath was to obtain an 
assurance of lovalty, and not a profession 
of religion, from Members who entered 
the House; and had Mr. Bradlaugh not 
been so honest, assome thought, or so ego- 
tistical, as others thought, he might have 
come to the Table and repeated those 
words, and no one could gainsay his right 
totakehis seat. Inthis, as inall analogous 
cases, the purpose of Parliament was 
effectuated by the body and substance 
of the Oath, and not at all by the form 
of the sanction. Hon. Members knew 
very well that, as things were, the Oath 
altogether failed to exclude Atheists ; 
and that many men of honour and 
blameless life, whose views of a per- 
sonal Deity were agnostic or negative, 
already sat in the House. | ‘‘Name!”] 
That was undoubtedly the fact; there 
were agnostic Members of the House 
whose attitude towards the Oath was 
precisely the same as that of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He agreed with hon. Mem- 
bers opposite that there was profanity 
in compelling an avowed Atheist to 
make an appeal to God; but the pro- 
fanity was not on the part of the Atheist, 
it was committed by those who insisted 
on the performance of such a ceremony. 
It was idle to say that every man must 
be presumed to be a believer till he 
avowed the contrary ; for it was perfectly 
well known that in many cases no such 
presumption was possible, and that the 
Oath was taken with the full consent of 
hon. Members opposite by many men 
to whom the words conveyed no mean- 
ing. The Bill, with so many unbelievers 
already in the House, was not a Bill for 
the admission of Atheists. It sought 
to reconcile existing facts with the re- 
ligious sense of the House; to get rid 
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of a profanation that shocked the House 
at large; to rescue the House from a 
conflict with the constituencies; and to 
preserve the reverence and decency of 
its proceedings. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: Sir, 
I cannot give a silent vote on this occa- 
sion, for, if I were to do so, I might ap- 

ear to justify the argument used against 
Sows and Roman Catholics before their 
disabilities were removed, that if ad- 
mitted to Parliament they would show 
themselves insensible or hostile to the 
religion of the country. It is because I 
consider it my duty to protect the reli- 
gious feeling of the country that, how- 
ever I might differ from the general 
body of my countrymen in religious opi- 
nion, I feel bound to address the House 
in opposition to a Bill, the tendency of 
which is to outrage the feelings of men 
of every religion. I failed to gather 
from the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridge (Mr. Hugh 
Shield) whether he was in favour of 
the Bill or against it. Some of my 
hon. and learned Friend’s arguments I 
welcome as supporting the view which 
I myself entertain. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman said this particular 
case was precisely of the same kind as 
that of Sir David Salomons. 

Mr. HUGH SHIELD explained that 
he was quoting the words of the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard), who said that the 
legislation needed was of the same kind. 

Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I 
would ask whether the hon. and learned 
Member did not adopt those words, be- 
cause, if he did not, then where was their 
relevancy? But the two cases are entirely 
different. In the case of Sir David Salo- 
mons it was not proposed to pass an Affir- 
mation Bill, the question being whether 
the Oath containing the words ‘on the 
true faith of aChristian ’”’ should be omit- 
ted, so as to enable conscientious Jews to 
take it. But when Mr. Bradlaugh, on 
second thoughts, came to take the Oath, 
he would have taken it without any 
scruple or omission whatever. There was 
another argument used by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He admitted that the 
Petitions against the Bill outnumbered 
those in its favour, and the extraordinary 
inference he drew from this fact was 
that this was no representation of public 
Opinion, and that the House ought not 
to be influenced by it. That statement 
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of my hon. and learned Friend, as it 
seems to me, was somewhat damaging 
to his case. The argument has also been 
pretty extensively used that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was entitled to take his seat be- 
cause the constituency of Northampton 
had returned him, and because he was 
under no legal disability ; but this argu- 
ment is entirely fallacious. It is absurd 
to say that there is no legal disability. 
The conditions which the House has 
laid down as conditions precedent to 
a man taking his seat are as much 
of a disability in the case of Mr. 
Bradiaugh as in the case of a felon, 
a lunatic, or a woman. A man not 
qualified is exactly on the same 
footing as a man disqualified. It is 
said, also, that some time since a Bill 
was passed enabling Affirmations to be 
made. But if this question of ad- 
mitting Atheists was considered so im- 
portant and burning a question, then how 
was it that this modification of the law 
was not made in their favour? Atheists 
existed when that measure became law 
as well as now, though possibly they 
were not so obtrusive and aggressive, 
and did not thrust themselves forward 
by the dissemination of disgusting: pub- 
lications. The fact is that at that time 
Parliament never contemplated the pos- 
sibility of admitting to the House men 
who openly avow their disbelief in a 
Supreme Being. It may be that some 
men now in the House are Atheists; but, 
if so, they did not, like Mr. Bradlaugh, 
object to take the Oath on that ground ; 
and we must judge men by their public 
professions, not by their private reser- 
vations. I would remind the House 
of what has been said on this subject 
by a great authority. On the 25th of 
May, 1854, during a debate on the Oaths 
Bill, an eminent statesman made use of 
these words, which will be found in 
Hansard— 


‘*T know there are some Gentlemen here who 
think we should come to the discharge of our 
duties without any oath. I do not happen to be 
one of that opinion. I revere the principle of 
the oath. I think it tends to maintain that 
serious, reverential temper with which men 
ought to address themselves to solemn duties ; 
but I say this, if you want to gain the real 
and substantial objects of the oath, you ought 
to frame it in a manner that should adapt 
it to those objects. Our Oaths ought to be 
brief—ought to be simple. They ought to be 
the same for all—they ought to go directly to 
the point ; they ought to be divested of all need- 


less and useless words, in order that the words 
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we use by solemn sanction in the presence of God 
may be used with a sense of the presence of God, 
and a temper which befits men doing a solemn 
act.’”’—(3 Hansard, [133] 900.) 


Those were the words of the present 
Prime Minister. It appears to me some- 
what strange—I had almost said incon- 
-sistent—that the Bill now before the 
House should be fathered by the very 
man who, on that bygone occasion, 
had uttered those words. What had 
been prevented in the past, and what 
it was hoped would still be prevented, 
was that openly and avowedly, and with 
the assistance of the Government, men 
should desecrate that which is sacred 
to the great majority of people. The 
question whether Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be admitted ought to be settled by the 
general feeling of the country, and not 
by the feeling of any particular consti- 
tuency. That feeling has been ade- 
quately proved, and will be still 
further proved, I think, by the num- 
ber of Petitions which will be pre- 
sented to the House. If the Prime 
Minister thinks those Petitions do not 
represent the feeling of the country, 
why does he not elect to stand or fall by 
the Bill? Does he not test it in some 
way? Why did he not mention this 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill in the Queen’s 
Speech ? Why should he not inaugurate 
a new Mid Lothian campaign with, Excel- 
sior-like, a new Liberal banner, bearing, 
not the old motto of ‘‘ Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform,’’ which is somewhat 
hackneyed and out of place, but the 
strange device, ‘‘Bradlaugh and Blas- 
phemy?” These are not my words; 
they are the words of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose prophetic spirit 
showed him what was likely to come in 
a very few years. 
doubt whether that device would re- 
commend the Liberal banner to the 
Scotch constituencies. The feeling of 
the country is against a Bill which, 
disguise it how they may, is simply 
a Bradlaugh Relief Bill, because it does 
not wish to see the House of Commons 
degraded into a ‘‘ Hall of Science”’ for 
the discussion of The Frutts of Philosophy, 
and because the Atheism of the junior 
Member for Northampton is not a mere 
opinion, but a doctrine which he loudly 
proclaims to the world. It is to such 
aggressive and militant Atheism that 
Lord Macaulay referred, when, speaking 
on April 17, 1833, he said— 
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I am inclined to 









“Every man, I think, ought to be at liberty 
to discuss the evidences of religion; but no man 
ought to be at liberty to force on the unwilling 
ears and eyes of others sounds and sights which 
must cause annoyance and irritation. The dis- 
tinction is perfectly clear. I think it wrong to 
punish a man for selling Paine’s Age of Reason 
in a back shop to those who choose to buy, or for 
delivering a Deistical lecture in a private room 
to those who choose to listen. But if a man 
exhibits at a window in the Strand a hideous 
caricature of that which is an object of awe and 
adoration to 999 out of every 1,000 of the people 
who pass up and down that great thoroughfare 
—if a man, in a place of public resort, applies 
opprobrious epithets to names held in reverence 
by all Christians—such a man ought, in my 
opinion, to be severely punished, not for differ- 
ing from us in opinion, but for committing a 
nuisance which gives us pain and disgust. He 
is no more entitled to outrage our feelings by 
obtruding his impiety on us and to say that he 
is exercising his right of discussion, than to 
establish a yard for butchering horses close to 
our houses and to say that he is exercising his 
right of property, or to run naked up and down 
the public streets and to say that he is exercising 
his right of locomotion. He has a right of dis- 
cussion, no doubt, as he has a right of property 
and a right of locomotion. But he must use all 
his rights so as not to infringe on the rights of 
others.” 

But why is this measure introduced? 
It is remarkable that the Bill of the 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) should have been adopted 
by the Government immediately after 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s large meetings in Tra- 
falgar Square; and I cannot help 
thinking that their action was, in some 
degree, the result of that meeting, when 
the Freethinking mob came into the 
vicinity of the House, and when Mr. 
Bradlaugh, like ‘‘ Bombastes Furioso” 
apostrophized the Prime Minister— 
‘* He who dares these boots displace, 
Shall meet Bombastes face to face.” 

I regret that the Prime Minister does 
not adhere to the principles which he 
once so eloquently expressed. Men 
change their politics and their creed; 
but there are principles which underlie 
both. Religion is in this country the 
basis of every institution; scarcely any 
work is undertaken without the invo- 
cation of the Deity, to which those who 
differ from the creed of ‘the Established 
Church listen with reverence; and yet 
how are we to reconcile the Prime Mi- 
nister’s action now with the memorable 
words he used in this House on March 
81st, 1835 ? 

“Tf in the administration of this great 
country the elements of religion should not 
enter—if those who were called to guide it im 





its career should be forced to listen to the 
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eaprices and to the whims of every body of 


‘ yisionaries, they would lose that station all 


great men were hitherto proud of. He hoped 
that he should never live to see the day when 
any principle leading to such a result would be 
adopted in this country.’”’—(3 Hansard, [27] 514.) 
In spite of that expression of hope, the 
right hon. Gentleman has lived to see 
the day when the principles to which he 
referred are put forward for accept- 
ance, and when their adoption is ad- 
vocated by the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. It seems strange that, in a 
land where most public undertakings 
are commenced with prayer, as in our 
own Assembly, the Government should 
require to be reminded by one who does 
not profess the religion of the country 
that it would be a desecration to pass a 
Bill enabling a man of no creed and no 
faith to enter the portals of this House. 
Ido not fear the aspersion of bigotry, 
because I am only defending that 
which it is the paramount duty of 
every good citizen to protect—namely, 
the religious feeling of the country; and 
I will, therefore, unhesitatingly give my 
vote against the Bill. 

Lorp ELCHO said, if he ventured to 
intrude a few remarks upon the House 
that night, he must plead as his excuse, 
as a Scottish Member, the strong feeling 
that existed in his country on this ques- 
tion—a feeling which he could not help 
thinking had not as yet been adequately 
given expression to on either side of the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), 
in speaking upon this subject, had 
alluded to the bigotry of Scotland. If 
bigotry meant a dislike to professional 
Atheism, he did believe, and was proud 
to believe, that Scotlard was bigoted, 
and he hoped it would long continue to 
be so. But, apart from the right hon. 
Gentleman, hon. Members who spoke 
for Scottish constituencies had been that 
night conspicuously silent ; and he could 
not help feeling that behind that some- 
what unusual silence they might recog- 
nize the activity of the constituencies, 
who were determined that if their Mem- 
bers would not curse this Bill they, at 
all events, should not bless it. He could 
not help thinking that the Government 
deserved some credit for the ingenuity 
which they sometimes displayed in 
uniting in opposition to their schemes 
the most divergent and apparently irre- 
concilable interests. The dream of a 
united Ireland had been temporarily 
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realized in opposition to the Government 
on the mail contract. Before that united 
opposition the Government had been 
compelled to give way. He thought 
that in Scotland—at all events among 
the religious bodies—there was a unani- 
mity both remarkable and rare against 
the Bill. From Scotland they had Peti- 
tions presented against it from the 
Roman Catholics, from the Episcopa- 
lians, from the Presbyteries of the Es- 
tablished Church, from the Free Church, 
and from the United Presbyterian 
Church ; and, in the face of this unani- 
mity — which, unfortunately, was rare 
amongst the religious bodies of Scot- 
land—it was idle to say, whatever they 
might call this Bill, that it was not 
offensive to the religious feelings of the 
people of Scotland. One and all had 
petitioned against it, declaring that it 
was subversive of religion, and offeusive 
to the religious instincts of the people. 
He was aware that an attempt had been 
made to salve the conscience of hon. 
Members who disapproved the Bill, as 
it was originally drafted, by making it 
not retrospective ; and he could not help 
thinking that the Attorney General, in 
promising this, was somewhat ungra- 
cious in taking as his precedent the Bill 
for the relief of Roman Catholics. He 
could not see what right the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had to confound a 
just and necessary measure of toleration 
with a measure which, for the first time, 
recognized and exaggerated the power 
of Atheism as a force in the country. 
Whether this Bill was retrospective or 
prospective was surely a matter of the 
purest detail, as was also the question 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh was enabled to 
take his seat to-morrow, or whether he 
was compelled to go through the form 
of another election. The sting of the 
Bill was this—that Mr. Bradlaugh, by 
professional Atheism, had forced it upon 
the Government and upon the House of 
Commons. He would not follow the 
right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
Amendment (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
in the history of the different proceed- 
ings which had taken place in con- 
nection with Mr. Bradlaugh. The Bill, 
however, was finally brought in in obe- 
dience to certain threats by Mr. Brad- 
laugh. If the Government did not 
bring in the Bill, Mr. Bradlaugh threat- ~ 
ened to do something —they did not 
know what, and they would never know 
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what he would have done, because the 
Government gave way. The Govern- 
ment brought in the Bill also in obe- 
dience to the demands of the senior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), who seemed to play the part of 
impresario to Mr. Bradlaugh, and to 
make him a sort of property of his own. 
In his political flights he seemed to have 
adopted towards him very much the 
same part as was played in the flights 
in mid-air, at another place not far from 
the House, by the famous Zazel. He 
hoped that, as Mr. Farini was cut short 
by an Act of Parliament, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s production of Mr. Bradlaugh would 
be cut short by the rejection of this Bill. 
Whatever the Government might say 
about this Bill, whatever they might 
call it, it was a Bradlaugh Relief Bill; 
at least, it was either a Bradlaugh Relief 
Bill, or it was a Bill to deliver the Go- 
vernment from Mr. Bradlaugh. In either 
case it was one which they ought to op- 
pose to the best of their ability. The 
names on the back of the Bill were those 
of distinguished Members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government; but the only name 
by which it would be known would be 
that of Mr. Bradlaugh. He had forced 
it on the Government; he had forced 
the Government to give way; but he had 
not yet forced the House of Commons to 
give way. Again, the time chosen for 
bringing the Bill forward was objection- 
able. ‘There had been no warning of its 
coming. If they read through the 
speeches made in Mid Lothian on which 
the triumph of the Liberal Party was 
founded, they would find no hint or pro- 
mise of the Bill, and they would find no 
mention of it in the Speech delivered 
from the Throne. An announcement of 
such a measure might have seemed in- 
congruous with another portion of the 
Speech from the Throne, which invoked 
the Divine assistance. It had taken the 
place of many other Bills which the 
country had pronounced in favour of. 
There were Bills anxiously expected both 
in England and Scotland, and by hon. 
Members on both sides of the House— 
he meant the Landlord and Tenant Bill 
and the Municipal Reform Bill. Yet 
those important measures had been 
shelved in order to enable the Govern- 
’ ment to press forward a Bill which was 
introduced in a scare, and which the 
country had constitutionally pronounced 
against. He hoped the Bill would not 
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be passed; but, if it passed, he did not 
know who would be grateful to the Go- . 
vernment for bringing itin, Members 
on the other side of the House would 
not be grateful for being driven to stake 
their popularity with their constituents 
in order to please the Government, and 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s gratitude would be 
somewhat similar to that of a successful 
highwayman to his victim. Whatever 
the general verdict of the House might 
be, he believed the verdict of Scottish 
Members had been in accordance with 
the opinion already expressed by the 
vast majority of their fellow-countrymen, 
and that they would oppose the Bill, 
which, whenever it might have been 
introduced, would have been offensive 
to the religious feelings of a large frac- 
tion of the community, but which, intro- 
duced, as it had been, in obedience to 
the noisy clamour of a small section, was 
offensive not only to the religious feel- 
ing of the ccuntry, but to all those who 
valued and respected the credit of Go- 
vernment in this country. 

Mr. FIRTH would not imitate the 
line of argument which had been adopted 
by the noble Lord who had just sat 
down. Heapproached the consideration 
of the Bill with the feelings of a Member 
who had himself made an Affirmation on 
becoming a Member of the House, and 
whose simple word was accepted equally 
with the Oaths of other hon. Members, | 
He should have thought hon. Members 
opposite would have been glad to accept 
a Bill which would make their simple 
word as binding as their Oaths were 
now, freeing them from the obligation 
of invoking the Supreme Beisag upon 
undertaking that which, after all, was 
merely their duty. Besides, there were 
not two men in the House who would 
define the term ‘‘allegiance’”’ in the 
same way; and, according to Paley, the 
word was chosen purposely “ for its 
general and indeterminate signification.” 
Supposing an Indian subject of the 
Queen, a sun-worshipping Parsee, were 
to be elected a Member; what attitude 
would the House adopt? The connec- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh with the question 
had been greatly magnified on the op- 
posite side of the House; but he re- 
garded it merely as an incident, which, 
however, he regretted, and should have 
been glad if the matter could have been 
fought out in reference to some other 
individual than Mr. Bradlaugh. But if 
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there was a great principle underlying 
the measure before the House, there 
ought to be no hesitation in asserting 
that principle because the hon. Member 
for Northampton was concerned. The 
ground on which he based his support 
of the Bill was that which he took at 
first—namely, that he believed it was a 
step in the direction of removing from 
all public action that invocation of the 
Supreme Being which was unnecessary 
to it, and especially to the proceedings 
in that House. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he rose to make a few remarks upon one 
of the most remarkable questions that 
had come before the House of Commons 
for many years. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth), who 
had just sat down, had said that the 
connection of Mr. Bradlaugh with the 
Bill before the House was a mere inci- 
dent; but anyone acquainted with the 
history of the Bill could come to no such 
conclusion. In fact, any unprejudiced 


person who had followed the proceedings 
of the Government in this matter from 
the commencement of the time when 
Mr. Bradlaugh was first returned to the 


House could not but feel that his agita- 
tion in connection with this Bill had been 
paramount in importance with the Go- 
vernment, and that he had at last forced 
them to introduce it. If the Government 
had been anxious to introduce a measure 
for the amendment of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act, free of partizanship, they 
would have done so three years ago, when 
Party feeling was not nearly so strong 
in respect to it as now. But they knew 
then perfectly well that the feeling of 
the country was against them, and since 
that time they had been playing with 
the question, until at last hey had been 
driven into a corner, and were bound to 
act. Mr. Bradlaugh and his public meet- 
ings had had more influence on the 
Prime Minister than the religious feel- 
ing of the country. He (Sir Walter 
B. Barttelot) regarded the question as 
one of the most serious that had ever 
come before the House. It was a politi- 
cal question, no doubt ; but it was far 
more a religious question, and it was 
because the religious feelings of the 
great mass of the people had been 
deeply stirred by it that the matter was 
far more serious than the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister seemed 
toimagine. He was perfectly justified 
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in saying that a great majority of the 
people were against the Bill, and the 
Petitions presented to the House in re- 
ference to it fully bore out that state- 
ment ; for there had been Petitions from 
Roman Catholics, from Jews, from all 
classes of Dissenters, and from the great 
mass of those who belonged to the 
Church of England. Up to last week, 
2,912 Petitions, with 372,918 signatures 
attached, had been presented against 
the Bill. In addition to that, it should 
be remembered that many of the Peti- 
tions were signed officially by only one 
person to represent large numbers, or 
the number of signatures to the Petitions 
would have been much larger. That was 
a proof that the mass of the people were 
against the Bill. But how many Petitions 
up to the 11th of this month had been 
presented in favour of the Bill? Only 
7€7 Petitions, with a total of 88,258 
signatures attached; and it was well 
known the enormous efforts that had 
been made to obtain signatures in favour 
of the Bill. He could assure the Prime 
Minister that he had greatly deceived him- 
self, and had miscalculated his strength 
in thecountry, if hethought that he would 
be able to carry his Bill through Parlia- 
ment. For the first time in the history 
of the country, it was proposed by the 
Government to allow Atheists, who did 
not believe in the existence of a Deity, 
as Atheists, to affirm and take their 
seats in that House; that was the issue 
that was before them. He believed— 
and, if he was wrong, he should like 
to be put right—that the Government 
did not mean to make this a paramount 
matter; it was not to be a question of 
Want of Confidence if they sustained 
defeat over their Bill. That was the 
attitude now of the Government with 
reference to all delicate questions. ‘The 
Channel Tunnel Bill they would not 
take up as a Government question, but 
were content to abdicate their proper 
functions, and had handed it over to a 
Committee of Members from both Houses 
of Parliament; and on Friday night 
there was a question relating to the 
welfare of the Army and Navy—a ques- 
tion which, up to that time, had always 
been supported by the Government, but 
had now been allowed to drift into an 
open question. The Prime Minister 
paired himself, and went away, leaving 
the other Ministers to vote as they liked. 
The noble Marquess the Secretary of 
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State for War, with the honesty which 
always characterized him, said he should 
support the Contagious Diseases Acts, 
and so did the Judge Advocate General, 
and others; but the Ministers who were 
engaged in permeating the Cabinet with 
their particular and individual views 
voted against them. No doubt, as the 
noble Marquess walked past to support 
the Acts, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade (Mr. 
Chamberlain) said, in his heart, that the 
noble Marquess was one of that class 
that ‘‘toil not, neither do they spin,” 
and that he was glad again to have it 
in his power to show that contempt for 
his opinion which he had been able to 
show before when the noble Marquess 
was Leader of the Opposition. It was 
strange that none of the Colleagues of 
the President of the Board of Trade 
had, up to that time, risen in their places 
and repudiated the doctrines which he 
had enunciated at Birmingham. Itseemed 
as if, in this question, as in others, the 
pernicious principles of Ministers of his 
stamp which had permeated the Cabinet 
seemed to have even permeated to the 
Prime Minister himself, and to cause him 
to forget the strong feelings that he held 
in the past with regard to religious sub- 
jects, for he was now prepared to cast 
his lot in with those who were anxious 
to subvert the religious institutions of 
the country. He (Sir Walter B. Bart- 
telot) looked back with surprise to the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
published in an instructive work on 
Church and State, in which he denounced 
the fatal anomaly of allowing men to 
enter Parliament who had no religious 
views, to legislate for those who did be- 
lieve in Christianity, and predicted that, 
if that were allowed, they would have a 
political life without any religious in- 
fluence at all. Let him read to the 
House two passages from that work— 


“The tendency of that proud ungodly spirit 
which brands the forehead of the age is not only 
to tolerate in the occupant of civil office a per- 
sonal incapacity to discharge its obligations 
aright, so far as they bear upon the welfare of 
our religion, but to sever from that occupancy 
altogether any obligation to promote its pur- 
poses or to respect its existence. And now let 
us trace the workings of this principle, sup- 
posing for a moment that it should be unsuccess- 

ully resisted, and should attain its full develop- 
ment as regards the personal composition of the 
Government and the Legislature, it avows the 
desire to remove the remaining restriction, that 
of profession of Christianity ; if it gains this it 
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gains probably everything. For the anomaly 
of appointing persons who deny Christianity to 
legislate for its benefit would be so palpable and 
glaring, it would so grate upon the average 
common sense of mankind, as speedily to bring 
the question to issue—whether the support of 
Christianity be one of the proper objects of 
Legislature, and powerfully to assist towards a 
fatal decision.” —[p. 224. 

“Tt is clear that it has relations and reckon- 
ings with men in their national capacity. How 
are these relations to be conducted by a Govern- 
ment which has not a religion? The law is not 
the act nor the voice of an individual, nor of 
a number of individuals as such; but it isa 
public instrument proceeding from a public 
power, and that power the greatest upon earth, 
and yet, under the proposed system, that power 
will be without religion.’’-—[Chap. 8, p. 286.] 
Those words, written many years ago, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was a 
strong Tory, full of youth and mental 
vigour, and when he was not permeated 
with that spirit of Party which had 
since beguiled him into making such a 
vast number of mistakes, were true now. 
England was the most religious country 
in the world. She had done more for 
religion, religious liberty, and toleration 
than any other country in the world ; she 
propagated the Gospel in all parts of the 
world, and sent civilizing influences all 
over the globe, and she had a Parlia- 
ment that was respected and honoured 
by every nation—a Parliament that com- 
menced its work every day by Prayer; 
and yet, at the end of the 19th century, 
the Prime Minister, who had written in 
support of Church and State, was the 
leader in an attempt to alter the Oath of 
Allegiance so as to enable a limited, and 
a very limited, number of Atheists to 
take part in the legislation of this coun- 
try, as Atheists. That would not be 
tolerated for one moment, and they had 
aright to expect from men like the Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chanceilor, who 
had not hesitated in the past to declare 
their religious belief and opinions, very 
different guidance tothat which they were 
now asked to follow. He had a painful 
recollection of the manner in which the 
Prime Minister, when he found himself 
in a minority in the earlier stages of this 
question, abdicated his position and the 
functions of his great Office which he 
held, and permitted the Leader of the 
Opposition to lead the House; but now 
he attempted to force the Bill upon the 
House anid thé country. England was the 
most tolerant country in the world; it 
made every allowance for the difficulties 
of the position in which its statesmen 
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were placed. It forgave great mistakes ; 
it condoned and sometimes it forgot 
them. It might forgive all that had 
happened in Ireland; it might forget 
even that disastrous and disgraceful re- 
treat after Majuba Hill; it might even 
forget the way in which the Suzerainty 
of their beloved Sovereign was now 
being treated in the Transvaal; but 
there was one thing it never would for- 
got, knowing, as it did, the mercies, the 
benefits, and the blessings that it had 
received from that Almighty Being, 
whose they were, and whom they were 
bound to serve—it never would forget 
or forgive the man and the Govern- 
ment who struck down that name in 
order to bring into that House those 
who profanely and blasphemously de- 
clared that there was no God. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER, having taken 
the extreme step, which he felt could 
only be justified by very strong convic- 
tion, of dividing against the Motion 
that the Speaker leave the Chair pre- 
vious to the introduction of the Bill, 
wished to say that he regarded this 
measure as a national insult to the God 
who had made us great, and as a dis- 
grace to the country; and, therefore, he 
considered it to be his bounden duty to go 
into the Lobby on all occasions to vote 
against it. Although it was styled the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act Amendment 
Bill, its more correct title would be 
“The Bradlaugh Relief Bill.” He 
trusted that this country was not to be 
reduced to the position of France, which 
was stated by Foote and Ramsey, the 
friends of Mr. Bradlaugh, on the occa- 
sion of the recent trial for blasphemy, 
to have been governed by Atheists 
for the last five years. In his opinion, 
Her Majesty’s Government were re- 
sponsible for this Bill, which had been 
introduced because, at the commence- 
ment of the Session, the House had been 
threatened by an ill-conditioned mob. 
He objected altogether to this ‘‘ surren- 
der of Bloomsbury,” as it had been 
termed. Relief had been in former times 
given to those who had conscientious 
scruples as to taking an oath; but this 
was an Act to relieve a man who boasted 
that he did not believe ina God. He 
asked the House and the country at large, 
were they, at the bidding of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, to renounce the Christian religion 
of the country? Was it creditable to 
the Government to bring forward a Bill, 





not out of well-considered political con- 
victions, but in deference to the threats 
of ‘the mob who thronged Palace Yard 
on the opening of the Session? He ap- 
pealed to hon. Gentlemen interested in 
Missions whether they were prepared to 
givea severe blow to all the denomina- 
tions who sent to distant lands to preach 
the Gospel by admitting this man to the 
House. The Report of the Bible Society, 
to which, in common with many hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, he belonged, stated 
that the election of Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been a great hindrance to Christian Mis- 
sions. He challenged the Government 
to appeal to the country on this qnes- 
tion; and he implored the House not to 
sanction the measure which had beensub- 
mitted to it. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, there had been 
such gross misrepresentation that evening 
of the feeling of the people of Scotland, 
that he could scarcely allow the mis-state- 
ments to go to the House unchallenged. 
It was said the constituencies of Scotland 
felt very strongly against the Government 
measure, and that the Representatives 
of Scotland were in a dilemma between 
their fear of hurting the Government to 
which they were attached, and the fear 
of their constituencies rising in revolt 
against themselves. All that was a com- 
plete mis-statement. No Representatives 
in the House, however attached to Libe- 
ral principles and to the present Govern- 
ment, could be more perfectly indepen- 
dent of the Government than the Scottish 
Members. On the other hand, they knew 
their constituencies were entirely Libe- 
ral, and entirely with their Representa- 
tives on this question ; and, even if they 
had any reason to apprehend the feel- 
ing of the constituencies, the Scottish 
Members were so strong in their con- 
victions that they would not be afraid 
to vote in favour of the Bill. It 
was said that the people of Scotland 
were a thoroughly religious people, and 
so they were; but they were also a 
thoroughly intelligent people, and they 
viewed this question in its true light. 
He was satisfied that the feeling of the 
large Scotch constituencies was distinctly 
in favour of the Bill. They had no fear 
of Atheism. They knew very well 
that, so long as the people of Scotland 
were thoroughly religious, there was no 
fear whatever of any infusion of unbelief 
from Scotland. He did not think any 
Scottish constituency would have re- 
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turned the junior Member for North- 
ampton to the House; but, upon the 
other hand, they not only left the Libe- 
ral Representatives free to take their 
own course in the matter, but they sent 
them to Parliament with the thorough 
knowledge of what their opinions were 
upon the subject. He could speak from 
his own experience. He had on different 
occasions addressed public meetings con- 
sisting of thousands of all opinions, and 
had avowed his views and course of 
action on the question, without a word 
of dissent or remonstrance, but the con- 
trary. He should support the Bill, be- 
cause he saw nothing in it which was 
not in the lines of the Constitution and 
an act of justice. The Scotch Representa- 
tives would vote in the division on that 
question with the utmost confidence, not 
only that they were doing right, but 
that they carried their constituents en- 
tirely with them. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD said, he 
had listened with great attention to the 
argument of the hon. and learned At- 
torney General in moving the second 
reading of the Bill; but he had not been 
able, at the conclusion of it, to ascertain 
whether in the hon. and learned Gentle- 


man’s view—which it would be an im- 
portant thing for the House to know— 
whether his hon. and learned Friend 
thought that any alteration of the law 


was necessary. He had heard his hon. 
and learned Friend state that, according 
to his view, as the law stood at pre- 
sent, every hon. Member who was duly 
elected by his constituents had a right 
to go to the Table, and take the Oath, if 
he so pleased. If that was the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s view, he should 
like to ask him what was the necessity 
for this Bill? If it was intended, under 
cover of bringing in a Bill, to reverse 
the decision of that House, he could un- 
derstand it. Butif the hon. and learned 
Gentleman thought that the law, as it at 
present stood, allowed persons to take 
the Oath, without any inquiry into their 
religious belief, and that that was what 
his hon. and learned Friend thought 
ought to be the law, then he confessed 
he should have been glad to learn—as 
his hon. and learned Friend had as 
yet given no explanation—upon what 
grounds he thought the Bill was neces- 
sary at the present moment. In a 
political sense, he (Sir Hardinge Gif- 
fard) could quite understand how it was 
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necessary ; but, for the sake of his hon, 
and learned Friend’s argument, he was 
unable to see to what that argument 
led. He did not wish, however, to leave 
his hon. and learned Friend in that 
dilemma ; because he (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) did not believe the law did per- 
mit persons to take the Oath, if they 
were incompetent to take it; and a car- 
dinal fallacy into which his hon. and 
learned Friend and others had fallen 
during the debate was that kissing the 
Book and repeating certain words con- 
stituted the taking of an Oath. If the 
hon. and learned Attorney General was 
right in that respect, they were, of 
course, entitled to say that that which 
had raised the question originally, that 
which for three years had kept the 
House of Commons in debate, and that 
which alone raised the question now, 
was a question confined to Mr. Brad- 
laugh. If it had not been for Mr. Brad- 
laugh, according to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, this question would 
not have arisen; and it could not arise in 
the future, unless some future Member 
elected by a constituency thought proper, 
at the time he took the Oath, to tell the 
House that he did not believe in it. 
That was their condition; and, there- 
fore, this was a Bill not to remedy any- 
thing in the past, which the hon. and 
learned Attorney General objected to, 
not to remedy anything in the future, 
which might give rise to inquisitorial 
investigation - into what people’s re- 
ligious opinions were, but, excluding 
the past and the future, it must be 
confined to Mr. Bradlaugh. That, he 
believed, was the truth. Then, why 
was it not avowed? Why did they 
have a form of general words? Why 
was the Bill not entitled—‘‘A Bill to 
enable Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat 
in the House of Commons?” That was 
what it really was. What was the object 
or the usefulness of the historical survey 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had given as to what the changes which 
from time to time had taken place in the 
Parliamentary Oath? The law at pre- 
sent was that a man should take an Oath 
or make an Affirmation, which, in the 
present state of judicial decision, might 
be assumed to be an Affirmation by 
a person who had a religious belief. 
Whatever other vicissitudes the law had 
undergone, that, at all events, was now 


clearly established. NoJudge had been 

















found to say that the Affirmation, which 
was given as the alternative to the Oath, 
was not an Affirmation which involved 
upon the person who took it no religious 
belief. Therefore, the state of the law 
at present was that the person himself 
either took the Oath, which, he (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) contended, involved 
a religious belief, or made an Affirma- 
tion on the hypothesis that he had a 
religious belief, and that according to 
that religious belief it was wrong for 
him to take an Oath. It was desirable 
that the House should understand what 
the issue really was which was raised, 
because it could only be confused by 
such dissertations as that which they 
had had from the hon. and learned At- 
torney General that night. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman all through his 
speech used the phrase ‘religious 
test”? and ‘‘religious difference,” as if 
it was equivalent to the absence of any 
religion. Now, that the law had never 
stated and had never held. Why was 
it that in the Courts of Justice a person 
must take an Oath? The hon. and 
learned Attorney General could tell them 
of no Statute that involved it, or enacted 
it; but it was, nevertheless, the Common 
Law of the country. Why was it that 
a juror in this country must take an 
Oath? It was because the Common 
Law involved the necessity of persons 
acting upon a jury under the sanction of 
religion ; and was it supposed to be less 
important to make laws than to ad- 
minister them? ‘The Crown and the 
Legislature, in both of its branches, by 
actual enactment must take an Oath— 
he was going to say of some kind or 
another—but he hesitated to use those 
words; because, although they exactly 
expressed what he meant, he found that 
equivalent words used by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff) had been made the 
subject of a sneer, as if the hon. Mem- 
her, in an irreverent manner, had sup- 
posed some Deity or another. But he 
had observed that while the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had, at one 
moment, referred to that point for the 
purpose of casting ridicule upon a state 
of belief which could speak in an ir- 
reverent manner of ‘‘ some Deity or 
another,” he, nevertheless, treated it 
subsequently as an argument which 
deserved attention. Now, what he (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) intended to express 
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was that, in some form or another, or 
in some kind of religious belief, this 
country had always insisted upon per- 
sons entrusted with office among them, 
pledging themselves to the due per- 
formance of the duties of that office 
under a solemn and religious sanction. 
[Mr. THorotp Rocers: No!] He said 
“Yes,” and probably the House would 
hear more of that by-and-bye. The hon. 
Member for Southwark (Mr. T. Rogers) 
had been good enough to interrupt him ; 
but the hon. Member would, perhaps, 
have an opportunity hereafter of ex- 
plaining what he meant, not by in- 
articulate interruption, but by a fair 
statement of his views. He (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) said that Christianity was part 
of the Common Law of this Kingdom, 
and it was because it was part of the ~ 
Common Law of this Kingdom that per- 
sons must pledge their Oath in Courts 
of Justice. They did it as an appeal to 
a superior Power; and here let him re- 
mind the hon. and learned Attorney 
General that when he referred to those 
questions which had been raised as to 
what form the Oath was to be taken in, 
he was arguing against himself. That 
which the Judges had pointed out was 
the solemnity of the form, and the par- 
ticular religious belief must be left to 
the person who took the Oath, but that 
the application of the Oath was uni- 
versal, and so it continued down to the 
time when the Bill was introduced, which 
permitted, for the first time, persons to 
be examined about their religious be- 
lief by a Judge before they were per- 
mitted to be examined as _ witnesses. 
And why was that? It was because, 
as it was argued, when the Bill was in- 
troduced, and especially by Mr. Mill, 
that witnesses examined in Courts of 
Justice were not permitted, but com- 
pelled, to be examined, and not for their 
own sakes alone. In fact, the state of 
the law was such that those who were 
most deeply interested in the question 
were not permitted to be examined at 
all. The fact that they had an interest 
excluded them ; and it had only been of 
recent years that that disqualification 
was withdrawn. But the obligation to 
take the Oath before a man could be 
examined as a witness was universal, no 
matter what the form was in which the 
person was sworn—whether by breaking 
a saucer, or by any other performance, 
such as some of them had seen in Courts 
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was binding on the conscience, and wit- | Friend assumed that it was the law. 
nesses were to be under some solemn | Then, without applying his (Sir Hardinge 
obligation of religion which involved | Giffard’s) observations tothe constituency 
their responsibility hereafter for what of Northampton in particular—for it 
they might say and do. That was the | would be almost grotesque to do that— 
universal obligation. Then, he wanted | every constituency ought to know that 
to know why they had, as it was said, got | every Member returned to Parliament, 
rid of religious tests in the sense—in | before he could take his seat, must go to 
the wider and more catholic sense of | the Tablo and make asolemn Affirmation 
what was religion, and what the obliga- | or take an Oath. Then, would the hon. 
tions were which religion involved— | and learned Attorney General say that 


whether, in point of fact, they were com- 
mitted to the proposition that they were 
not to insist upon any religious qualifica- 
tion at all? If that wasthe proposition, 
how far were they to go? Were jurors 
to be exempt? Were they no longer to 
be compelled to take an Oath, or to make 
areligious Affirmation? Was the Crown 
to be exempt, and the Members of the 
Legislature? Let him remind his hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
that, to a very large body of Christians, 
the fact that the Oath was voluntary ren- 
dered it lawful, if it was compelled to be 
taken by the civil magistrates ; but once 
make it unlawful, and such persons 
would feel they need not take it, and 
they would not take it, and they ought 
not to take it. Therefore, if they had 
this system of doing away with any 
religious provision at all in their most 
solemn aets, what would be the result ? 
Was the House to continue to commence 
its proceedings by prayer? [Cries of 
‘‘No!”] Hon. Members opposite said 
‘*No!” That was quite consistent ; but 
it was very desirable that the country 
should understand what they were doing, 
if they were abrogating any provision 
for religion, and if they were refusing to 
recognize the fact that there was some- 
thing beyond and above them in this 
world. It was well the country should 
understand that, for the sake of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, the House and the country 
were to be committed to a system which 
was to discourage the provision of reli- 
gion among them. The familiar argu- 
ment they had heard from the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, who had trotted 
out Wilkes’s case over and over again, 
was susceptible of aneasy answer. The 
law, as it stood, told every constituency 
that their Representative must take an 
Oath or make a solemn Affirmation. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General said 
the constituencies had no notice of that. 
But it was the law as it stood; and, in 
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it was lawful for a man, at the time that 
he took the Oath, to tell them that it 
had no binding effect upon his con- 
science? Would the hon. and learned 
Gentleman say in any Court of Law, 
before Denman’s Act was passed, that a 
man could go into a Court of Justice and 
say—‘‘ I am prepared to kiss the Book 
and to repeat the words of the Oath ; but 
I do not believe one word of it.” The 
hon. and learned Attorney General knew 
perfectly well that in such a case the 
Oath of the man so taking it would be 
rejected. Aye, and further, ifit had been 
a question of dispute—if the man had 
professed a religious belief, and it had 
been pressed on the other side that he 
was not a person who had a religious 
belief, the Judge must have tried the 
question and made up his mind whether 
the man had a religious belief or not 
before he permitted him to be sworn. 
If that assertion was denied, he could 
quote various judicial authorities in 
support of it; but hedid not apprehend 
that it would be denied. Well, what 
were they todonow? They were asked 
to do that which the hon. and learned 
Attorney General said was unnecessary ; 
and what would happen in the future 
was this—that anybody who pleased 
might go up to the Table and say—‘‘I 
prefer to make a solemn declaration.” 
What was the meaning of the word 
“solemn?” Did it mean an appeal to 
a higher Power? | Cries of ‘‘No!”] 
Then, excluding that supposition, what 
was there solemn about it? There was 
the form. In the equivalent case of a 
man going into a Court of Justice and 
saying—‘‘I want to make the de- 
claration provided by Denman’s Act,” 
the Judge had to satisfy himself, by 
an examination of the person, that, 
according to his views, an Oath would 
have no binding effect upon his con- 
science. The hon. and learned Attorney 
General had not followed that example, 
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He liad not suggested that they should 
ask a person going to the Table whether, 
according to his views, an Oath had any 
binding effect upon his conscience. That 
was passed by. And why? Was it 
merely to ascertain whether a person 
had religious views, or not, and that the 
House should not proceed to inquire 
whether the man had any religious be- 
lief or not in the House of Commons, 
although, in any other position in life, 
on taking an office, such an inquiry 
would be necessary? If that was the 
object, why not say so, and tell the 
House of Commons and the country 
that that was what they meant, and 
that their object was to exclude religion 
from the House of Commons? That 
was one of the things they desired to do 
by the present Bill. He quite agreed 
that no man could be examined about 
his religion. It was commonly under- 
stood that religion was a matter between 
a man and his Creator. He believed 
that proposition would be gladly ac- 
cepted by the country; but the ques- 
tion was, whether they could inquire 
if a man had any religion at all; 
whether that which had long been 
treated by the Constitution as the basis 
of civil government could be excluded 
from inquiry in regard to a seat in 
Parliament? It was admitted that the 
Constitution was based upon religion, 
and that, at that moment, it was part 
of the Common Law of the land, and 
persons who railed against Christianity 
were liable to indictment. They were 
now about to pass an Act of Parliament 
which would enable a person, who was 
an avowed and aggressive blasphemer, 
who had avowed his disbelief in any- 
thing sacred, and who had made him- 
self conspicuous in the country for doing 
that which rendered him subject to in- 
dictment, because he had railed against 
religion, which was the Common Law of 
the land—they were to allow that per- 
son to become one of the makers of the 
law, because they would not permit any 
inquiry into his religious belief. He 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) declared that 
that was contrary to the whole practice 
and policy of what they had done in 
the past. They had called on persons 
to pledge their solemn promise in 
various forms. They might have drawn 
the test too tight. That was quite pos- 
sible; butif those who were responsible 
for drawing the Act of 1866 meant, by 
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, the generality of the words they used, to 
| allow afterwards something that would 
| get rid of the obligation of the Oath 
| altogether, they were not candid in the 
| manner in which they brought forward 
| the matter in the House of Commons, 
| because it was only considered as a de- 
| sirable change from two into one of the 
different Oaths which a Member had to 
take. Certainly, the legislation of 1866 
was not directed towards anything in the 
nature of the abolition of Oaths alto- 
gether. And now let him ask the hon. 
and learned Attorney General what 
alteration in the law, as it now stood, he 
supposed would be brought about by 
this Bill? He (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
should like to learn that from his hon. 
and learned Friend. He had pointed 
out that, according to the view of the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, it 
was unnecessary. What alteration in 
practice would take place if the Bill 
were passed? Was it anybody else but 
Mr. Bradlaugh who was pointed at by 
the Bill? He would like some hon. 
Gentleman on the other side of the 
House to be good enough to say whe- 
ther that was so or not. What possible 
contingency was the Bill supposed to 
meet, except Mr. Bradlaugh’s case? 
Then, if that were so, he had endea- 
voured to show that the Bill struck a 
very serious blow at the religious pro- 
fession of the country, and it would 
have no operation except bringing Mr. 
Bradlaugh into the House of Com- 
mons. Just let them see what the his- 
tory of the transaction was. The first 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
was that Mr. Bradlaugh should not be 
permitted to take the Oath. Then there 
was a Resolution that he might be per- 
mitted to make an Affirmation, which 
they were informed at the time, with 
great confidence, was perfectly legal; 
but he believed that that great confi- 
dence had since been very much shaken. 
For three years the question had been de- 
bated over and over again, and at last 
Mr. Bradlaugh said—‘‘I will not be 
juggled with any longer. I will bring 
down a mob of people to the House of 
Commons, and you shall pass an Act of 
Parliament to admit me.” He (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) did not say that this 
Bill was introduced in consequence of 
that threat; but it was introduced im- 
mediately after it. He had no right to 
say it was in consequence of it, because, 
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at present, that had neither been avowed 'the House had availed themselves of 


nor denied ; and he did not know, there- 
fore, what counsels there might have 
been which induced Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to bring forward this Bill. 
But he knew this—that in the Press 
which was devoted to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
cause, not long ago, there appeared an 
article, in which it was stated that the 
em would not be juggled with any 
onger, but that they would pull down 
the Park railings again; and then, per- 
haps, the Government, which had been 
shuffling and quibbling, would meet 
them, and do at last what, in fact, they 
had promised to do before. Again, he 
did not say the Bill was introduced in 
consequence of that; but immediately 
after that came the appointment of the 
second reading of the Bill for that 
night. He believed it was the feeling 
of a great many people that, at all 
events, the Government should explain 
very distinctly that they had not been 
acted upon in that way, and undoubtedly 
the impression that they had been so 
acted upon might produce serious mis- 
chief. He did not accuse them of having 
been so acted upon, and it was quite 
possible that they might explain why 
they had taken their present course ; 
but, undoubtedly, the country and the 
House had a right to ask why, if Her 
Majesty’s Government thought that an 
alteration of the law was necessary, it 
was not carried into effect three years 
ago; and why it was done now, when 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
could give no other reason for it than to 
point to the one instance of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), and say—‘‘Some Member has 
been elected by a constituency, and has 
not been permitted to take his seat.” 
Underthese circumstances, it seemed that 
these were matters which most urgently 
called for explanation from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. It was a question 
which could not be muffled or cloaked. 
The question was, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had yielded to the 
pressure of Mr. Bradlaugh; and, if so, 
whether it had yielded to that pressure 
in this sense—that, rather than lose 
the support of Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
friends, they were willing to surrender 
the religious character of the House of 
Commons and of the country. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that va- 
rious hon. Members who had addressed 
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the occasion to allude to past history in 
regard to religious toleration. He had 
looked forward to the debate with some 
anxiety, because he knew that there 
had been in the sad records of the past 
much that showed that political rancour 
and religious bigotry had been let loose 
more freely and with less restraint upon 
questions of religious tests than almost 
upon any other subject that had ever 
been brought before Parliament. He 
wished, if it were possible, that they 
could keep themselves entirely free from 
any such spirit on this occasion; but he 
was afraid that the ‘‘ drum ecclesiastic” 
had been beaten too actively on this oc- 
casion to encourage the hope that this 
spirit would not manifest itself in the 
House of Commons. There was, no 
doubt, some difficulty in the House 
calmly considering its duty on that oc- 
casion. The functions of the House were 
of such a character as to land them in 
such difficulties. It was the belief of 
many hon. Members in that House that 


' some of the highest functions of Parlia- 


ment were the government of the Estab- 
lished Church of the country; and that, 
in order that the affairs of that Church 
might be properly maintained, civil 
disabilities must still prevail in the 
House, rather than any inconvenience 
or danger should arise to the Established 
Church. But no one could deny that the 
chief functions of the House related to 
the secular concerns of the country; and 
his position was, that the selection of 
any Member by a constituency, who was 
not disqualified by law, was the func- 
tion and right of that constituency, who 
were entitled to send to Parliament any 
man who, although he might avow him- 
self an Atheist, was regarded by them 
as the fittest person to represent them. 
That was the simple proposition laid 
down by the constituency of Northamp- 
ton at that moment, and it had been 
pressed upon the House for some years 
back. He would not attempt to go into 
the technicalities of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite the Member for 
Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard), who 
had just spoken. But if he might ven- 
ture to speak for a considerable number 
of those in the country, who were as 
earnest in the defence of what they be- 
lieved to be the interests of truth and 
religion as hon. Members on the other 
side of the House who had spoken that 
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night upon this question, he would ven- 
ture to say that there was perfect unani- 
mity among them as to the course which 
the House of Commons was called upon 
to take upon this occasion. He was glad 
to hear from his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) that 
he was able to qualify to so large an ex- 
tent the views which had been put for- 
ward on the other side of the House in 
reference to the feeling upon this ques- 
tion which existed in Scotland. It 
might be true that there was amongst 
certain sections in Scotland, represented 
by the noble Lord the Member for Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord Elcho) and other 
hon. Members, a feeling that a Repre- 
sentative sent to that House, because, 
unfortunately, he did not profess and 
hold the Christian religion, should be 
excluded from that House; but they 
knew that the same class of persons in 
Scotland had opposed the admission of 
Roman Catholics into the House of Com- 
mons, and also, at a later date, the ad- 
mission of the Jews. They might have 
seen their error upon the latter point; 
but if they were to refrain from doing 
their duty now, it would be fatal to the 
course which had been taken in regard 
to the Jews and Roman Catholics, and 
Jews and Roman Catholics could have 
no right in that House, although some 
of the latter were now occupying whole 
Benches on the other side of the House. 
He believed that the great mass of the 
Dissenters of the country, when the de- 
bate was thrashed out, would be found 
ready to support the Government, as 
taking the only fair and legitimate course 
which could be taken in these days at 
least—namely, that of allowing Mr. 
Bradlaugh, it might be after another 
election, to take his seat. Did they in- 
tend to maintain this spirit of exclusion ? 
Suppose other constituencies took the 
same course as that of Northampton, 
was the House of Commons going to 
disfranchise one constituency after an- 
other, because the members of such 
constituencies elected happened to be 
Atheists? Ifthat was to be the case, 
Parliament must go a great deal fur- 
ther. Parliament did not hesitate to call 
upon any individual who was elected to 
discharge every function which apper- 
tained to him; and he was entitled to 
ask why there should be any restriction 
or curtailment cf those rights, when a 
constituency was called upon to select a 
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Member to represent them in the Com- 
mons House of Parliament? He asked 
the House to consider carefully what 
good had resulted from the course 
which had already been taken upon 
this question? Could it be said that 
Christianity had been benefited by 
the discussions which had taken place ? 
Reference had been made to the 
personal opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He had nothing whatever to do 
with those personal opinions. It was 
énough for him that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was legitimately elected a Member for 
the constituency of Northampton. That 
would be an impediment to him, and 
ought to be so to all other hon. Gentle- 
men, in raising an objection to his in- 
dividual opinions, just as it would be to 
raising any question as to the religious 
views of any other hon. Member. But 
a certain book had been referred to, with 
which the name of Mr. Bradlaugh was 
very intimately associated. He was 
told, on what he believed to be good 
authority, although it did not come 
directly from the hon. Member himself, 
that the circulation of that book, since 
the action taken by the House of Com- 
mons, had been increased a hundred 
fold. What was before obscure, and 
not known to one Member of that House, 
or to 50 personsin the country, was now 
read by hundreds of thousands, and the 
book was circulated by many hundreds 
of thousands. Whatever influence in 
the future Atheism might have, that 
influence would have been broughtabout 
by the bigotry of the House of Commons, 
or of a section of that House. But for 
the action taken by the House of Com- 
mons it would have been impossible for 
persons professing the views of Atheists 
to have exercised influence and political 
power in this country. He deeply re- 
gretted to see that the Clergy of the 
Established Church had lent themselves 
to petitioning, and not only to petition- 
ing, but to moving the people they could 
influence so largely on this question. 
For the sake of the Christianity which 
they and he professed in common, he 
deeply deplored it. Had they had the 
true interests of Christianity at heart, 
he believed their wisest course would 
have been to have abstained from mag- 
nifying this incident of the election of 
an Atheist to the House of Commons, 
but to have pressed upon all whom they 
could influence the propriety of con- 
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ceding what were undoubtedly the rights| Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon. 
of the electors of Northampton, and to| Member for Bradford will see that the 
have permitted Mr. Bradlaugh to take | expression is out of Order. 
his seat within that House. He believed| Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
Mr. Bradlaugh would not have obtruded | not use the expression in any offensive 
his religion or his non-religion. It was| sense. [ Cries of ‘‘ Withdraw !’] If it 
only because that course had been forced | was understood in that sense, he with- 
upon him and his adherents outside by | drew it unequivocally. He had only 
the injustice shown to him that his in- | used it in order to say that he did not 
fluence had been increased. Within | understand why hon. Members of that 
the walls of that House, he believed | faith who had enjoyed the privileges 
that Mr. Bradlaugh would act in a|won for them by those who alone had 
manner that would commend him to the | understood in the past the true prin- 
goodwill of Parliament. Further than ciples of religious liberty, and who 
that, he was convinced that, as far as| fought for them on that ground, should 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s feelings towards Chris- | be so forgetful, so ungracious, and so 
tians were concerned, he was infinitely | ungrateful, as to be found, upon an oc- 
more likely to respect Christianity on | casion like this, among the adherents of 
seeing a disposition displayed to act/| that historical Party who fought far 
justly towards him, rather than by| more tenaciously for their exclusion 
finding a spirit of injustice, intolerance, | from the House of Commons than they 
and bigotry such as had been manifested | would be able to do for the exclusion of 
in the House that night. He (Mr. Illing- | Mr. Bradlaugh. 
worth) did not hesitate to say that it was : : 

. _| Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
to the Dissenters and the great Noncon | the Debate be now adjourned,” —( Sir H. 


forming Bodies of the country in the | - 
past ane they owed the on of all | Drummond IWolff,)—put, and agreed to. 


the religious tests which had gone by | Debate adjourned till Thursday. 
the board; and it was to the Noncon- 
formists of the country, to their staunch- CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
ness and fidelity to principles that they BILL._{Brx 140.) 
had a security that would not fail in the (Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
hour of need and difficulty to carry this quer, Mr. Courtney.) 
question, and establish absolute religious 
liberty in regard to the rights of all 
classes in that Assembly. It was impos- 
sible to say what might be the course of| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
the debate, and what the results of this | ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second 
Bill might be. [Laughter] It was quite | time.”—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
allowable to hon. Members on the other | quer.) 
side, who were in a constant minorityin| yfo4; . ‘ 
the House, to indulge in anticipation as | «. tau tag aalaggs by pac JH 2G 
to what the majority would be; but, (Mr. Hicks.) 
whether the second reading of the Bill} *~ 
was carried on that occasion or not, the} Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
House might rest assured that its effect |QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, he trusted 
in history would be precisely similar to| that the Motion which had just been 
that of the great conflicts which had | made for the adjournment of the House 
taken place on Catholic Emancipation | would not be agreed to. The Bill before 
and the introduction of Jews into that | the House contained merely the usual 
House. He could only express his deep | provisions for the reduction of the In- 
regret that there were recreant Members| come Tax and the continuance of the 
of the Jewish community. [Cries of | Tea Duties. The other questions in the 
“Oh!” Bill were all matters of detail, with one 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS: I rise | exception ; and that was the collection 
to Order. I wish to know whether the|of Schedules D and E of the Income 
term ‘‘recreant Members” ought to be | Tax, in regard to which he had restored 
applied by one Member of the House | the clause proposed by the right hon. 
towards another? Gentleman opposite (Sir Stafford North- 
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cote), with certain conditions as to com- 
pensations, which he hoped would result 
in the clause being better received than 
it had been. This, however, was not the 
proper time to discuss that matter; and, 
so far as the Bill was concerned, it was 
simply a continuance Bill, and might 
be accepted without any considerable 
amount of debate. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the right hon. 
Gentleman, ia the observations he had 
just addressed to the House, appeared 
to entirely ignore the fact that there was 
an Amendment on the Paper upon the 
second reading of the Bill of very great 
importance, which stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd). As regarded the Bill itself, 
no doubt, what the right hon. Gentle- 
man said was correct; but it appeared 
to him that when there was on the Paper 
an Amendment of the character he had 
described, if it was to be debated at all, 
and if it was to be a serious Amendment, 
they would not have the smallest chance 
of debating it at that hour of the night. 
He had no doubt that the hon. Member 
who had given Notice of his intention to 
move the Amendment would do so, and 
that he would desire to state his views 
to the House. He (Mr. Chaplin) knew, 
further, that the hon. Member was sup- 
ported by a considerable section of the 
Members of that House. Under those 
circumstances, it was somewhat unrea- 
sonable that the right hon. Gentleman 
should press the second reading of the 
Bill at that hour of the night. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had moved the 
second ‘reading of the Bill after the 
dinner hour—say, at 10 o’clock—he 
would have been well within his right ; 
but to ask the House to proceed after 
midnight with a measure of that kind, 
in regard to which a most important 
Amendment was to be proposed, and 
which the hon. Member for Preston de- 
sired to proceed with, was most unrea- 
sonable on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would reconsider his deci- 
sion, and take a more favourable oppor- 
tunity for moving the second reading. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuirpers) said, he had no 
right to address the House again, and 
he could only do so with the indulgence 
of hon. Members. He was quite aware 
that the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd) had placed a Notice upon the 
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Paper of a Motion, proposing that they 
should return to Protection and Reci- 
procity. The hon. Gentleman might just 
as well raise a discussion upon the old 
Corn Laws and the duty upon corn upon 
the second reading of the Bill. [ Cries 
of ‘‘Order”’ and ‘‘ New Rules!” ] He 
thought he had been answering a ques- 
tion which had been put to him. 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS said, he rose 
to Order. The right hon. Gentleman 
would have every opportunity afforded 
to him of explaining the course which 
he proposed to take; but it was out of 
Order to enter into a discussion of the 
Amendment upon the Motion for the 
adjournment of the House. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtprrs) said, he was only 
trying to explain what the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd) was. What he was going to 
say was this—that the Motion placed on 
the Paper by the hon. Member might be 
a proper Motion to bring forward on a 
Tuesday or Friday; but he submitted 
to the House that it was not a proposal 
which ought to be made upon a Bill 
which was almost of a formal character, 
in reference to the continuance of the 
Tea Duties and the Income Tax. If the 
hon. Member for Preston had brought 
forward his Motion on a Tuesday or 
Friday, it would have been the duty of 
the Government to discuss it fully ; but 
he would appeal to the House whether 
it was proper, upon such-a Bill as the 
present, to discuss the abolition of all 
Customs Duties, and of all direct taxes. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the en- 
deavour of Her Majesty’s Government 
to force on the discussion upon this Bill 
in order to exclude the consideration of 
a Motion which was legitimately pro- 
posed as an Amendment to the Bill 
admitted but of one construction. That 
construction was that they feared the 
discussion of the Motion. At all events, 
they viewed the discussion of the Motion 
with the greatest possible dislike. This 
was, in fact, an attempt to burke a dis- 
cussion which was most legitimately 
raised upon a very grave subject. Of 
course, if Her Majesty’s Government 
chose to divide the House upon the 
Question of Adjournment, they would 
probably succeed in burking the Motion; 
but he trusted that the House would 
resist that tyrannical attempt on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government, by pro- 
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ceeding to a division, and then the 
country would understand the alarm 
with which her Majesty’s Government 
viewed the prospect of a discussion on 
the subject of the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 

Mr. ECROYD said, he wished to put 
a question to the Speaker—whether, in 
speaking on the Question of Adjourn- 
ment, he had any right to refer to the 
Motion which stood on the Paper in his 
name? [ Mr. Speaker assented.] Then, 
with the leave of the House and of the 
Speaker, he would like to say that he 
could not conceive a more apposite oc- 
casion for the Motion than the second 
reading of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill. He had a Motion on the 
Paper which took its place among four 
or five other Motions of a like kind last 
Session; and at the request of the Go- 
vernment, and for their convenience, he 
consented to take it off at that time, 
and no remark was made to him, as 
to its being an improper occasion for 
making such a Motion. He had not 
had the honour of a seat in that House 
so long as many hon. Gentlemen who 
were present, and he frankly con- 
fessed that he might very easily have 


fallen into the mistake of taking an un- 
suitable occasion for making the Motion; 
but he had no reason to believe that 


that was the case. In order to show 
the importance of the issue raised by 
the Motion, he would only point to the 
heavy duty still levied on tea imported 
from India, after we had compelled 
that vast Empire to receive our pro- 
ductions absolutely free from duty. 
He thought, if there were no other 
point of interest in his Motion, he 
could not be accused of troubling the 
House unnecessarily. The circumstances 
were extraordinary. Here was a Bill 
of first-rate importance, in the discus- 
sion of which the country must neces- 
sarily take a great interest. It was 
brought on considerably after midnight 
upon a day when many hon. Gentle- 
men had been serving upon the Standing 
Committee on Trade, which met at 12 
o’clock and sat until 4. Since then the 
House had been engaged upon a long 
and exciting discussion ; and now, at an 
hour when the House was completely 
exhausted, this question was brought 
on, and he was asked to bring forward 
his Motion at a time when it would 
be clearly impossible to secure for it the 


Mr. Newdegate 
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attention which it deserved. ‘For these 
reasons, he should certainly support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), for the adjourn- 
ment of the House. It was because he 
felt himself bound to raise a discussion 
upon that important question that he 
must protest against the consideration of 
it being entered upon at a time when it 
was impossible that it could be ade- 
quately discussed. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had been good enough to 
suggest that that Motion had better be 
put down on a private Members’ night-— 
say Tuesday, for instance—and he had 
given the House to understand that the 
Government would be anxious to pro- 
mote the discussion of it upon a Tues- 
day. But he (Mr. O’Donnell) was not 
sure that recent experience in the House 
would lead many Members to come to 
the conclusion that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were not more prepared to 
facilitate the counting out of the House 
on Tuesdays than of discussing the 
Business of the House. It was just 
possible that on this question, as upon 
some others, there might not be perfect 
unanimity in the Cabinet, and that while 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer might be disposed to 
keep a House for the discussion of the 
question, some other Member quite as 
influential in regard to the management 
of the House might come to a different 
conclusion. He wished to point out that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, pro- 
bably through haste, had misrepresented 
the object of the Motion. It was not 
merely a Protectionist Motion, but a 
Motion for granting Free Trade to 
India; and the questions involved in 
that proposition were of such very great 
importance that he thought they ought 
to be brought on at a suitable time 
of theday. The fact of the matter was 
that the most important part of the 
Business of the country—namely, the 
management of its finances and the 
consideration of its resources—was being 
burked in order to make room for the 
ecclesiastical ‘‘ fad” which now possessed 
the imaginations of the Treasury Bench. 
He hoped there wasa real disposition on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
to furnish a resolute opposition to the 
Government in their endeavour to put 
off all discussion upon this question. It 
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was impossible, at that hour of the night, 
to enter into a proper discussion. The 
issues involved in the second reading of 
the Bill, even if so important an Amend- 
ment had not been upon the Paper, 
would have rendered it necessary that 
time should be afforded for adequate 
discussion. But considering the im- 
portance of the Amendment, and also 
the anxiety Her Majesty’s Government 
had, on numerous occasions outside the 
House, expressed of their desire to have 
a thorough discussion of the whole Free 
Trade question, he thought they ought 
to accept the opportunity now afforded 
them, and even pressed upon them, and 
not be so unaccountably shy in declining 
the challenge. He hoped the Motion 
would be persevered with, because there 
was nothing left for the general body of 
the House to discuss but Motions of this 
kind. All great questions were packed 
away in Grand Committees; and even 
now it was proposed that this important 
Motion should be practically shelved by 
being deferred until after a midnight 
hour, for no reason whatever except to 
prevent discussion. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he thought that everybody who had 
watched the course of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
since he had been in that House must 
be perfectly well aware that in making 
the proposal which he had placed upon 
the Paper he was only giving effect to 
the view he had always held and put 
forward with so much earnestness. He 
thought it was but fair to a Gentleman 
in the position of his hon. Friend, and 
holding those views, that he should have 
an opportunity of bringing them before 
the House. It seemed to him that his 
hon. Friend had chosen an opportunity 
for making his proposals which could 
not be called an unfair opportunity, but 
which was one extremely suitable for 
the discussion of such proposals as he 
thought it desirable to make. He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) would say nothing 
as to the proposals themselves ; but they 
were of a character which would, un- 
doubtedly, require that his hon. Friend 
should have reasonable and ample time 
for explaining and unfolding them ; and, 
of course, he ought to be answered with 
tolerable fulness, and in a propermanner, 
which could hardly be expected at that 
hour of the night. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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said very truly that the Bill was one 
with which the Government were anxious 
to proceed. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
could quite understand that; but if they 
were so anxious, why, especially as there 
was such a Notice upon the Paper, did 
they not put off another measure which 
was certainly not so pressing and not of 
such immediate and urgent importance 
as this was? It seemed to him that the 
Government had no right, first of all, 
to take up the entire night with a 
discussion which had naturally been of 
an exhausting character, and then to 
say they were obliged to go. on with 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill, 
when they were not bound to do any- 
thing of the kind on this particular day, 
They had some little time before them, 
having regard to former precedents, in 
which to pass the Bill; and he thought 
it was only right and fair that they 
should so arrange the order of Business 
as to give his hon. Friend a fair oppor- 
tunity of bringing his Motion forward. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he quite admitted the consistency 
and fairness with which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) had always 
advocated the views he was known to 
hold on this subject, and he should be 
glad that the hon. Member should have 
an opportunity of discussing those views. 
But, in the opinion of the Government, 
the opportunity which the hon. Member 
had taken, although he could not deny 
that he was technically in Order in 
bringing on the discussion of the Motion 
upon the second reading of the present 
Bill, was not a legitimate opportunity 
for bringing on a discussion. In the 
opinion of the Government, the Motion 
ought to be moved as a substantive Mo- 
tion on a Tuesday or Friday; and they 
did not think they were bound to give 
the hon. Member the opportunity he 
desired, by putting the Bill down as a 
first Order. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Stafford Northcote) had 
referred to the discussion in which the 
House had been engaged during the 
evening. Whatever might be said of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s own views, 
or those of his Friends, it was desirable, 
now that question had been placed before 
the country, that it should be thoroughly 
considered, and that the House should 
have an opportunity of arriving at a 
decision upon it at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 81; Noes 
102: Majority 21.—(Div. List, No. 69.) 


Question again proposed, “That the 
Bill be now read a second time.”’ 


Mr. CHAPLIN said, it must now be 
apparent to Her Majesty’s Government 
that the ‘‘ evident sense of the House ”’ 
was not in favour of continuing the dis- 
cussion. He, therefore, begged to move 
that the debate be now adjourned. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he rose in 
consequence of a remark which fell from 
the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington). The noble Marquess 
seemed to think that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd) might obtain an opportunity of 
proposing his Motion on a Tuesday or a 

riday. But Her Majesty’s Government 
had ostentatiously told the House that 
it was not a duty of theirs to keep a 
House on a Tuesday or a Friday. 
[‘*No!”] That had certainly been 
said by the Prime Minister with regard 
to Tuesdays; and, moreover, the right 
hon. Gentleman laid down the principle 
that the Government would do nothing 
to keep a House on Tuesday. Under 
such circumstances, the hon. Member 
for Preston had no other course to pur- 
sue than to bring forward his Motion 
on an occasion like the present. He 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler), therefore, begged 
to second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(HMr. Chaplin.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR ortuzEXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) said, he did 
not quite understand the relevancy of 
the hon. Member’s (Mr. R. N. Fowler’s) 
remarks, The hon. Gentleman said that 
the Government would not pledge them- 
selves to keep a House on Tuesdays or 
on Fridays. [Mr. R.N. Fowrer: I 
said Tuesday.] The hon. Gentleman 
distinctly said Fridays. He must have 
forgotten what the facts of the case 
were. On Tuesdays it was the duty of 
private Members to keep a House. If 
a private Member wished to bring before 
the House any question, he had an op- 
‘portunity of doing so on a Tuesday; and 
if he could find 40 Members who were 
disposed to discuss the question, he 
would get that discussion, providing he 
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succeeded in the ballot. The remarks 
of the hon. Member were not quite perti- 
nent to the Question before the House, 
which was whether the debate should 
now be adjourned. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) regretted that so large 
a minority of the House should have 
supported the Motion for Adjournment; 
and he was bound to say he could not at 
all accept the principle that it was not 
proper, after 12 o’clock at night, tu take 
the second reading of a Bill—a Bill 
which in itself was practically unopposed 
—because an hon. Member chose to exer- 
cise the right which every hon. Member 
technically had, of raising any possible 
financial question which could be raised 
on a Bill of this kind. There was no 
question connected with taxation which 
might not be raised as an Amendment 
to the second reading of this Bill; and 
the doctrine was now laid down that, 
because it was possible to discuss every 
single financial question which could be 
conceived, it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to give the greater part of the 
evening to that discussion. He disputed 
such a doctrine, and should continue to 
do so; but after the small majority 
obtained in the division it would be 
impossible to endeavour to force the 
House, and therefore he would consent 
to the Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


ISLE OF MAN (HARBOURS) BILL. 
(Mr. John Holms, Mr. Chamberlain.) 
[prtu 101.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—(I/r. John Holms.) 


Mr. WHITLEY said, he wished to 
make a few observations to the House 
before the Motion was agreed to. For 
some time past he had opposed the 
Bill, upon grounds which he believed to 
be good and justifiable. By the Bill it 
was proposed to introduce an entirely 
new and novel system of taxation. The 
harbours of the Isle of Man, no doubt, 
wanted considerable repairs; and in 
the year 1874 an Act was passed, by 
which a tonnage due was charged on 
all vessels using those harbours. That 
Act, however, had not been put in force, 
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and the harbours hitherto had been be, would drive pleasure-seekers to other 
supported out of the general Revenues ! watering places. He had no doubt it 
of the Island. A very considerable ex- | would be said he was speaking in the 

enditure was now about to be incurred | interest of the Isle of Man Steam Packet 
in the repair of the harbours;and, instead | Company. It was true the Company 
of putting in force the Act which was were affected, and they were affected in 
now in existence, Her Majesty’s Go- | a very singular manner, for not only was 
vernment had brought in the Bill now | it proposed to levy this tax upon the 
before the House to meet that expen- | passengers, but it was actually proposed 
diture. In place of charging the ton- | to make the Steam Packet Company the 
nage dues, they proposed, by the pre- | collectors of the tax. Instead of col- 


sent Bill, to levy a passenger duty—to | lecting the tax in the ordinary way, by 
means of the Custom House authorities, 
they made the Steam Packet Company 
the collectors of this invidious tax; and 
the Steam Company very properly ob- 
jected to being tax collectors for the 
benefit of the Revenues of theIsle of 
Man. No doubt, it might be said this 
was, in some degree, a selfish action on 
their part; but they believed, and the 
people of Douglas believed, that to 
make a charge upon the passengers 
would be. very detrimental, in the long 
run, to the interests of the Island. He 
(Mr. Whitley) thought he was justified 
in saying that the policy of the present 
Governor did not meet with the approval 
of the late Governor, and that, more- 
over, it would not meet with the ap- 
proval of the Tynwald Court when 
another election took place. The present 
Court was elected without any reference 
to this new mode of taxation ; but, at the 
present time, an election contest was 
going on in Douglas, the issue of which, 
he believed, would depend upon the 
views which the candidates took with 
regard to this novel system of taxation. 
If he could have had any hope that he 
could interest the House in what was, 
in some degree, a Local Act of Parlia- 
ment he should have pressed his views, 
and the views of the people of Douglas, 
and of the Steam Packet Company upon 
its attention; but he was quite aware 
that it was very difficult indeed to enlist 
the sympathies of Members upon a ques- 
tion which might be regarded, and, no 
doubt, was regarded, as apurely local one, 
The deputation which he had the honour 
to introduce to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Board of Trade used 
every argument that was possible against 
the Bill, but without effect, upon his 
hon. Friend. The hon. Gentleman 
thought he was carrying out the re- 
solution of the Tynwald Court, and 
therefore he felt bound to persevere 
with the Bill. After the Bill was passed 
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make a charge of 3d. for every passenger 
landing in the Island, and for every per- 
son leaving the Island. They estimated 
that, by this system of taxation, they 
would be able to raise something like 
£1,500 a-year. He was aware that the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade would say that the 
measure had been approved by the 
Tynwald Court of the Island, and by 
the Governor. It was quite true that 
the Tynwald Court of the Island did 
approve of the Bill; but no notice was 
given, at the time of its introduction, to 
the parties concerned, and no notice had 
been given up to the present moment. 
He believed the view of the Governor 


of the Island and of the Tynwald Court, 
that to make a charge for every pas- 
senger who, from time to time, came to 
the Island, was a very excellent way of 


avoiding taxation. The Tynwald Court 
was a comparatively small body ; it was 
chiefly composed of farmers and agri- 
culturists; and, no doubt, the novel 
proposition made in the Bill did at first 
commend itself tothem. Since the idea 
of making this charge upon the visitors 
to the Island was formed, a very strong 
feeling had grown up in the town of 
Douglas, which was principally affected, 
against the provisions of the Bill. A 
Memorial had been sent to the Govern- 
ment ; and he (Mr. Whitley) thought a 
Memorial signed by almost all the hotel 
keepers, lodging-house keepers, and 
the principal tradespeople in Douglas, 
had been submitted to the Board of 
Trade, stating that, in the opinion of the 
Petitioners, the Bill would have a very 
prejudicial effect upon the Island. The 
prosperity of the Island depended upon 
the immense number of strangers who 
visited the Island during the summer 
months. He believed that last year 
about 100,000 people visited the place ; 
and the people of Douglas considered 
that any tax, however small it might 
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in that House, it would have to go again 
before the Tynwald Court, and he had 
every reason to hope and believe that in 
that Court it would be rejected. He 
could not sit down without acknowledg- 
ing the great courtesy and consideration 
he had always received from his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Board of 
Trade; and if anything could have in- 
duced him to remove the obstacles he 
had hitherto raised to the progress of 
the measure, it would have been the 
kindness he had received at the hands 
of his hon. Friend. Asa matter of form, 
he had to move that the Committee on 
the Bill be deferred till that day six 
months. 


The Motion, not being seconded, was 
not put. 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Publication, evidence, &e- 
of resolution). 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS moved to leave 
out the word “to,” in page 2, line 19, 
and insert the word ‘ of.” 

Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Provision as to payment of 
duty and penalties, 10 & 11 Vict., ¢ 27, 
85 & 36 Vict., c 23.) 

Mr. JOHN HOLMS moved to in- 
sert, after ‘‘embarkation,” in page 4, 
line 14— 

“‘ But if the owner or master of the vessel shows 
that such non-payment arises from any mistake 
or accident, and pays or tenders the amount of 
duty unpaid, the said tonnage rate shall not be 
enforced.” 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


Mr. Whitley 


{LORDS} 
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MOTIONS. 


_—0o— 


FOREST OF DEAN (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Courtney, Bill to provide 
for the repair and maintenance of certain High. 
ways in the Forest of Dean, in the county of 
Gloucester, ordered to be brought in by Mr, 
Courtney and Mr. Hersert GuapsTone. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 148.] 


FOREST OF DEAN (HIGHWAYS) BILL, 


Ordered, That the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills do examine the Forest of Dean 
Highways Bill with respect to compliance with 
the Standing Orders relative to Private Bills, 
pursuant to the Standing Order of the 19th 
February 1883.—(Mr. Courtney.) 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 24th April, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Setecr Commirreze—House of 
Lords (Construction and Accommodation), 
The Earl of Redesdale and Lord Aveland 
added. 

Pustic Birts — Second Reading—Elementary 
Education Provisional Order Confirmation 
(London) * (31). 

Committee — Report — Elementary Education 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Cummers- 
dale, &c.) * (23). 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND—EN- 
CROACHMENT OF SUBJECTS OF 
THE TRANSVAAL. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to ask, Whether any further in- 
formation has been received with regard 
to the encroachments upon Zulu terri- 
tory by subjects of the Transvaal State; 
and what action the Government intend 
to take in the matter ? said, it would be 
in the recollection of their Lordships 
that, prior to the outbreak of the Zulu 
War, a dispute existed about a large 
portion of the territory between the 
Zulus and the inhabitants of the Trans- 
vaal. That dispute was referred by con- 
sent of both parties to the arbitration of 
Sir Henry Bulwer, who eaprinte® a 
Commission known as the Rorke’s Drift 
Commission, which inquired into the 
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merits of the question, and decided in 
favour of the Zulus; but, owing to the 
annexation of the Transvaal and the 
outbreak of the Zulu War, that decision 
was not carried out. After the war was 
over, however, a portion of the disputed 
territory was adjudged to the Zulus and 
a portion to the Transvaal. It was im- 
portant to remember that, when the 
Transvaal State was re-constituted and 
again made independent in 1881, the 
borders were fixed and determined, and 
were accepted by the Representatives of 
the State, and were recognized in Clause 
1 of the Convention. But no sooner had 
the Transvaal State gained independence 
than the encroachments commenced 
again, and the matter was referred to 
Mr. Osborn, the British Resident, for 
inquiry. In his Report, Mr. Osborn, 
who personally visited the Northern por- 
tion of Cetewayo’s territory and the part 
of Uhamu’s adjoining it, annexed a list 
of Boers who were permanently living 
South of the boundary line between 
Zululand and the Transvaal, and, there- 
fore, within Zululand. He continued— 


‘“‘T learnt from those with whom I conversed 
that they consider themselves subjects of the 
Transvaal Government, although, owing to their 
residence being outside the Transvaal, they are 
not called upon by that Government to pay taxes 
or to otherwise comply with its laws. They 
said they were aware that they are living in 
Zululand ; but as no other land has been given 
them as compensation for those farms which 
fell into Zululand on the making of the boun- 
dary line between it and the Transvaal, they 
have no place to go to; and some added, volun- 
tarily, that they would vacate the ground as 
soon as they received suitable compensation, 
but not before.” 


But those were not the only intruders 
in Zulu territory. Mr. Osborn stated 
that— 


“He found, in addition, a large number of 
Boers who came and remained in Zululand 
during last winter with their flocks and 
herds for grazing purposes, and who returned 
to the Transvaal with their stocks after the 
spring had fairly set in. The Chief Cetewayo, 
within whose territory by far the greater num- 
ber of these Boers squatted with their cattle, 
complained of the trespass and of the disregard 
of his remonstrances by the Boers.” 


There was yet another body of intruders 
besides those; for Mr. Osborn con- 
tinued— 

** A considerable number of Transvaal Boers 
squatted with their stock in the same districts 
of Zululand during the winter of 1881; and, 
notwithstanding their removal on that occasion, 
in consequence of the remonstrances of Sir 
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Evelyn Wood and the Royal Commission, they 
repeated the trespass to even a greater extent 
during the last winter, and there is no doubt 
that they will continue tou move into Zululand 
next, and every succeeding winter, unless steps 
are taken to prevent them. While in Zululand 
these Boers ignore the authority of the Zulu 
Chiefs, and there are no other existing means 
by which order and their good conduct could be 
insured.”’ 


This extraordinary state of things was 
reported to Sir Henry Bulwer, and he 
passed on the report to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, pointing out the direct de- 
fiance of the terms of the Convention. 
Sir Hercules Robinson reported the mat- 
ter to the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, who had just at 
that time assumed Office. The noble 
Earl wrote a letter to Sir Hercules 
Robinson, directing him to inform the 
Transvaal Government that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had heard those 
facts with extreme regret, and to call on 
them to carry out the 19th section of the 
Convention. He wanted to know whe- 
ther any answer had been received to 
that letter? He was afraid that if any 
answer had been received it must be of 
an unsatisfactory character, because they 
had already received the answer in an- 
ticipation from Sir Hercules Robinson. 
At the same time that Sir Hercules 
Robinson wrote to the noble Earl, he 
also addressed himself on the same day 
to the British Resident at Pretoria, de- 
siring him to bring the matter before 
the Government at Pretoria, to point out 
that, as the Zulu nation had been dis- 
armed and prevented from organizing 
any military system, the Trarsvaal Go- 
vernment was under special obligation 
to restrain their subjects from making 
encroachments, and to ask what steps 
they proposed to take. They returned 
a very short answer. Mr. Bok, the State 
Secretary, replied that— 

“‘ The Government did not intend to take any 
steps in the matter, considering that the infor- 
mation obtained by them did not agree with the 
information supplied by Sir Henry Bulwer and 
Sir Hercules Robinson.” 


There the matter stood at present. The 
first thing to which he would call their 
Lordships’ attention was that that an- 
swer was in express contradiction and 
open defiance of the terms of the Con- 
vention, which stated that the British 
Resident in Pretoria was to report on 
any case of encroachment by the Boers, 
and in the event of any question arising 
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as to the reality of their encroaching on 
Zulu territory the decision of the Su- 
zerain was to be final. Now, there was 
no doubt whatever as to the reality of 
the encroachments ; and what Mr. Bok 
said was that his Government declined 
to do anything whatever, because its in- 
formation did not agree with the infor- 
mation in the possession of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. What he wanted 
to know was, what Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intended to do? Since the an- 
swer was given the question had become 
more complicated, because a month later 
Cetewayo was restored to his dominions, 
taking with him a Resident ; so that, at 
the present moment, the Zulu territory 
was divided into three sections—the re- 
serve territory, Cetewayo’s territory, and 
that of another Chief, in two of which 
there was a British Resident. He un- 
derstood that Her Majesty’s Government 
undertook that, provided those Chiefs 
did not encroach on the territory of 
others, they should themselves be pro- 
tected inside their own Frontier. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Government 
would be very firm, both in their lan- 
guage and in their action, in this matter, 
because it was impossible that such en- 
croachments could be allowed. The 
same objection could not be urged 
against action in this case as was urged 
a few days ago in regard to Bechuana- 
land, because Zululand adjoined our 
own territories, and there was no doubt 
that the Zulus would gladly assist in or- 
ganizing a Border Force necessary to 
maintain the integrity of the Borders. 
He had heard a great deal about the 
inexpediency of doing anything that 
would produce a Biack and White war ; 
but it would be contrary to our tradi- 
tions and policy if we did not, under the 
circumstances, assist the Zulus, either 
directly or indirectly, to preserve the 
integrity of their territory. It did not 
follow that an expedition, or anything of 
the kind, was necessary ; and he believed 
that if representations were firmly made 
by the Government they would be re- 
spected by the authorities of the Trans- 
vaal. So far as he knew, there had been 
no instance in which the Boers had at- 
tempted to invade territory which they 
distinctly understood was guaranteed by 
England. There was one measure which 
he hoped the Government would take— 
withdraw the British Resident from 
Pretoria, for all must admit that that 


The Earl of Camperdown 
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portion of the Convention had proved a 
total and complete failure. So far as 
the Black Tribes were concerned, he had 
been powerless, under the Convention, 
to protect them, notwithstanding that it 
was expressly laid down that in cases of 
dispute the decision of the Suzerain was 
to be final, while, at the same time, the 
Resident was a special object of aver- 
sion to the Boers. He was one of those 
who agreed that it would have been im- 
possible to permanently maintain our 
rule in the Transvaal, the annexation of 
which he regarded as most unfortunate. 
If they allowed the tribes living within 
the boundary under our protection to be 
oppressed and trampled upon, it would 
be looked upon as a sign of extreme 
weakness. It was a question which 
would not allow of delay. If the noble 
Ear! had received a satisfactory answer, 
he (the Earl of Camperdown) would be 
very glad indeed; but he was afraid, 
judging from what was known, that 
when the Boers had once made up their 
minds they were not likely to change. 
He believed that at the present time 
there was a Representative of the Trans- 
vaal Government in this country, or, at 
all events, a person able to speak on 
their behalf. He (the Earl of Camper- 
down) hoped that language would be 
used to him as firm as that of Mr. Bok 
to Sir Hercules Robinson, and that he 
would be given to understand that this 
country could not allow any encroach- 
ment upon the adjoining lands. He 
had simply to ask whether any answer 
had been received to the last communi- 
cation of the noble Earl, and what steps 
he proposed to take. 

Tne Eart or DERBY, said that the 
Question his noble Friend had put upon 
the Paper was— 

‘“‘ Whether any further information has been 
received with regard to the encroachments upon 
Zulu territory by subjects of the Transvaal 
State; and what action the Government intend 
to take in the matter ?’’ 


As to all the earlier parts of those trans- 
actions he had nothing to add to the 
information which was already in the 
hands of their Lordships, and which was 
contained in the last batch of Papers 
laid on the Table referring to South 
Africa. It was perfectly true that 
the answer of the Secretary of the Trans- 
vaal Government to the representations 
which were made in the course of the 
winter was by no means of a conciliatory 
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character. With regard to the despatch 
he (the Earl of Derby) had written on 
January 17, 1883, he had not yet re- 
ceived an answer directly addressed to 
the question raised in that despatch ; 
but he had received what was practically 
an answer to it, as he had received from 
the Transvaal Government a communi- 
cation upon the same subject; and he 
was happy to say it was of a much more 
satisfactory character than he was led to 
expect from the tone of the earlier Cor- 
respondence. That despatch would be 
laid upon the Table in a short time. It 
was from Mr. Bok, the Secretary to 
the Transvaal Government, and was 
addressed to the British Resident. That 
despatch acknowledged the receipt of 
the letter of remonstrance of January 9, 
1883, and stated that the communica- 
tion had been considered, as also the 
Correspondence enclosed between the 
Governor of Natal and the High Com- 
missioner; and, so far as the facts were 
concerned, they were under investiga- 
tion, and if, after a personal examina- 
tion, they should be found to be accu- 
rate, the Government would forbid all 
persons crossing the Border in an unlaw- 
ful manner. He (the Earl of Derby) 
thought they could not have a more full 
and satisfactory assurance than that. 
With regard to one class of the persons 
referred to—those who, without any right 
or claim to land, had trespassed across the 
Border into Zululand—it was promised, 
in general terms, that they should be 
prevented in future ; and it was evident 
that that language held by the Transvaal 
Government was very widely different 
from that held by them some weeks 
before. He thought he was entitled to 
say that the Government of the Trans- 
vaal intended to act upon the promise. 
With regard to the other class of Boer 
settlers whose presence in Zululand was 
compained of, the matter was not quite 
so simple. They were persons who had 
settled in the Zulu territory at the time 
when the boundary was not clearly laid 
down ; and the question arose—it being 
not denied that they had a right to com- 
pensation if removed—the question arose 
at whose expense the compensation was 
to be paid? Mr. Bok, in his letter, said 
it was a question between the British 
Government and the Zulu Government, 
which had recovered possession of the 
territory, and he denied the liability of 
the Transvaal Government. He had 
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only received this despatch within the 
last day or two, and had not been able to 
look into that question of compensation. 
But his noble Friend would be ready to 
admit that there was nothing in the tone of 
that communication of an unconciliatory 
or unsatisfactory character, because the 
Transvaal Government fully admitted 
that it was their duty to prohibit a cer- 
tain class of persons from crossing the 
Border, and had announced their inten- 
tion of doing so. With regard to the 
other class of trespassers, the question re- 
solved itself into that of who were to pay 
the expenses of those persons who might 
be removed from the territory. There was 
nothing in that difference between the 
two Governments which was of an irre- 
concilable nature. As regarded the more 
general question which his noble Friend 
had just touched upon, but had hardly 
discussed, he would say that there was 
not an official Representative of the 
Transvaal Government here, but that 
there was a Member of that Government 
at the present time in England. He 
would be here for some time to come; 
and, though not formally accredited 
from his Government, he would, no 
doubt, be able to express their views, 
and professed to be fully acquainted 
with their ideas on this question. Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken advan- 
tage of that gentleman’s presence to 
obtain from him a very full and frank 
statement of what the Transvaal Go- 
vernment desired, and what they were 
prepared to do. He might also state 
that within a short time Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the very able Governor of 
the Cape Colony, would be in England. 
He had had a large experience in 
those matters, and would be able to 
go into the whole of them. He 
(the Earl of Derby) had no _hesita- 
tion in saying that the present relations 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
that of the Transvaal were not of a 
satisfactory character ; and he would be 
glad if he could see his way to place 
them upon a better footing. With re- 
gard to the withdrawal of Her Majesty’s 
Representative from Pretoria, he did not 
think that that was necessarily connected 
with the maintenance of our present re-. 
lations with the Transvaal; because, if 
no Convention were in existence, we 
should probably still require some Agent 
there. And the revision of the Conven- 
tion did not necessarily imply the doing 
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away with that Agent. If there should 
be a revision of the Convention, it would 
be a very fair question whether an Agent 
should be employed there, and on what 
footing he should be placed. But he 
would not gointothatquestionnow. With 
regard to the encroachment of the Boers 
on Zulu Tribes, he might state that those 
tribes were a warlike race, and he be- 
lieved that they were not unarmed ; and, 
considering the difficulties which the 
Transvaal Government had on their hands 
in other directions, he did not thinkit was 
likely that they would encovrage their 
people to trespass upon the territory of 
the Zulus. So far as the relations of Her 
Majesty’s Government with the Trans- 
yaal Government were concerned, he 
was able to say that they were willing 
to consider the question of a modi- 
fication of the Convention; but until 
it was known more fully what the wishes 
of the other party were, it was impos- 
sible for the Government to come to any 
more definite conclusion. 

Tur Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was glad to hear thatthe answer which 
had been received from the BoerGovern- 
ment was of a more satisfactory cha- 
racter; and, as regarded the migratory 


portion of the intruders, there was some 
probability that arrangements might be 


made. But another question had been 
suggested. The Transvaal Government 
had raised the question as to by whom 
the compensation should be paid. He 
could not understand how there could 
be any question as to the authority which 
ought to pay. In the first place, the en- 
croachment was originally the encroach- 
ment of the Boers upon the Zulus; and 
in the next place, after the Zulu War, 
the boundaries were expressly fixed by 
the Boers, who, by the Convention, were 
to provide lands for those persons who 
were to be removed in lieu of those very 
lands now in question. 

Tue Eart or DERBY was understood 
to eay that he had only mentioned the 
fact that the Transvaal Government had 
raised the question, without stating that 
Her Majesty’s Government had admitted 
that there was a doubt on the matter. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT, 1875— 
SECTION 283—STORAGE OF GUN.- 
POWDER (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

THe Eart or LIMERICK asked, 
Whether the attention of the Irish Go- 


Lhe Earl of Derby 
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vernment has been directed to an appli- 
cation for a magazine licence for the 
storage of gunpowder and safety blast- 
ing powder at Conigar in the parish of 
Mungret and county of Limerick ; how 
far the proposed magazine will be from 
a constabulary barracks ; and what steps 
will be taken, if it is sanctioned, to pro- 
tect it and prevent its being broken into ? 
He said that a powder magazine had 
already been broken intoin Ireland, anda 
considerable quantity of dynamite stolen 
therefrom, which had not yet been re- 
covered, but was concealed somewhere 
in the country. Under those circum- 
stances, he trusted that every precaution 
would be taken by the Government to 
prevent a repetition of such an oc- 
currence. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, he could assure the noble Ear! that 
the attention of the Irish Government 
had not been called to the fact; but he 
would remind him that the administra- 
tion of the Explosive Act was under the 
control of the Home Secretary, and he 
had the granting of provisional licences 
for the erection of magazines of this 
kind. Before the magazine could be 
erected, moreover, a licence had to be 
obtained from the local authority, and, 
under the Peace Preservation Act, from 
the magistrates also. In the future, 
however, before any provisional licences 
were granted, the opinion of the Irish 
Government would be taken as to the 
desirability of grantingthem. The pre- 
sent magazine was a little more than a 
mile from two constabulary barracks. 
He would remind the noble Earl that 
the 23rd section of the Explosives Act 
threw the onus upon the occupier of pre- 
venting the unlawful entrance of any 
unauthorized person into the magazine ; 
and a Circular had recently been issued 
by the Home Secretary directing the 
special attention of the owners of ma- 
gazines to that provision, and giving 
stringent instructions to the Inspectors 
with regard to it. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 
MOTION FOR A PAPER. 


Tne Eart or LONGFORD said, he 
rose to move for Copy of Rule 1. of 
the Rules and Regulations of the Com- 
missioners of National Education in 
Ireland ; to call attention to Papers 
(National Education, Iveland) ordered 
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by the House of Lords to be printed, 
1st March 1883; and to inquire when 
an answer may be expected to the 
Letter from the Earl of Longford to the 
Lord President of the Council, dated 
9th November 1882? His Question had 
reference to the employmentof nuns inre- 
ligious dress in other than convent schools 
which were under the National Educa- 
tion Commissioners. He contended that, 
as the Rules of the Education Com- 
missioners were at present constituted, 
members of religious communities wear- 
ing the dress described were not eligible 
as teachers, especially now that it was 
proposed to make school attendance com- 
pulsory ; so that a Methodist or Presby- 
terian might find himself compelled, 
under a penalty, to send his children to 
a school conducted by a Sister of Mercy. 
He complained that neither the Lord 
Lieutenant nor the Lord President of 
the Council had officially answered the 
letters on the subject which he had ad- 
dressed to them. Under these circum- 
stances, he thought the best course of 
attracting public attention to the matter 
was by the course he had now taken ; 
and he hoped that when an answer did 
reach him from the Government it would 
be more favourable to the views which 
he had on a former occasion expressed, 
and would be satisfactory, not only to 
himself, but to others, who, though by 
no means hostile to the system of Na- 
tional Education, desired to retain the 
existing Rules in their integrity. 

Moved for, ‘‘Copy of Rule 1. of the 
Rules and Regulations of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ire- 
land.” —( Zhe Earl of Longford.) 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the Counci) said, there was 
nothing new in the Question of the 
noble Earl, and he could only repeat 
the answer which he gave to him some 
weeks ago. On that occasion he an- 
swered the Question fully, and he 
had nothing to add to the substance 
of that answer. The National Com- 
missioners, and also the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, were convinced that no Rule of 
the Board had been broken by the ac- 
tion or inaction of the National Com- 
missioners, and that Rule 72, of which 
they had heard so much, had no 
relation to the dress of the teachers in 
the school. The noble Earl had rightly 


said that in the case of a workhouse | 
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school the connection of the National 
Commissioners with it was very slight 
indeed. They had nothing to do with 
the appointment of teachers ; they could 
not revoke or even censure the teachers; 
and their only connection was that of 
supplying inspection. The only question 
with the National Commissioners, there- 
fore, had been whether they were bound 
to strike the workhouse school referred 
to out of connection with the Board, 
simply because a nun taught in the school 
in religious dress. No Rule had been 
broken, however, in their judgment and 
in that of the Lord Lieutenant, by this 
fact ; and they had not thought it their 
duty to strike the school off the list 
of schools in connection with the Board. 
He was very willing to say this, how- 
ever—that this refusal did not in any 
way imply the adoption of any new 
policy with respect to the employment 
of nuns in the ordinary schools,-and no 
such policy was contemplated by them. 
He admitted the complaint of the noble 
Earl that he had not officially answered 
his letter; but he did so in an informal 
way. He should be happy to give the 
noble Earl an official reply if he desired 
it. The answer of the Lord Lieutenant 
was contained in the last letter of the 
Correspondence which had taken place 
with the Lord Lieutenant and the Na- 
tional Commissioners, in which the Lord 
Lieutenant said—‘‘ He saw no reason 
to dissent from the view taken by the 
National Education Commissioners.” 
That was the view of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and nothing had reached him 
since to induce him to alter that opi- 
nion. 
Motion agreed to. 


Copy ordered to be laid before the 
House. 

House adjourned at half past 

Five o’clock, to Thursday 

next, a quarter past 

Ten o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 24th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Privare Bits (by Order)— 
Second Reading—Canvey Island (Sea De- 
fences) *; Metropolitan District Railway. 

Punic Bitt—Second Reading—Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders * [142]. 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY 
BILL (dy Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Readng read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. HICKS said, that, in rising to 
move that the second reading of the 
Bill be put off until that day six months, 
he would venture to trouble the House 
with very few remarks, in order toexplain 
why he stood there in the position of 
Mover of this Amendment upon a Bill 
of such great importance, for the im- 
portance of the Bill was acknowledged 
by a considerable number of Members 
sitting in all parts of the House. He 
believed it was also acknowledged, in 
very strong terms, by the President 
of the Board of Trade. But when this 
Bill was originally put down for a se- 
cond reading there was nobody in the 
House to object to the Motion, and he 
therefore took upon himself the duty of 
taking that course; and, having done 
so, he put down the Amendment which 
now stood in his name upon the Paper. 
He begged to move that Amendment ; 
and he did so in the full confidence that 
the House would take care, before the 
Bill was passed, that justice was done to 
the ratepayers of this great Metropolis. 
In proposing the Amendment he had no 
wish to stop legislation; but he wished 
to afford the promoters of the Bill an 
opportunity of coming to terms with the 
authorities of the Metropolis—namely, 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, who 
owned the road over the Embankment, 
and the Gardens which had been con- 
structed upon it, and which had been 
made at great expense for the benefit, 
health, and use of the people of the 
Metropolis, and which it was most de- 
sirable should not be interfered with or 
destroyed. But he was sorry to say that 
up to this time no such agreement had 
been come to; but there were Amend- 
ments upon the Paper which might, and 
he trusted would, have the effect of 
carrying out the object he had in view, 
and which, if they had been accepted, 
would have rendered it unnecessary to 
press this Motion to a division. He 
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begged the House to bear in mind the 

osition in which they were now placed. 

hey were told that they were trying to 
take away a privilege that had been 
conferred upon a Railway Company in 
a former Session. Now, he did not wish 
to do anything of the kind. He had too 
great a respect for the rights of property 
to wish to take anything away which 
belonged either to an individual or to a 
Corporation; but because he did not 
wish to have the rights of property taken 
away, that was no reason why he should 
confer further gifts; and, if those who 
had obtained powers without the know- 
ledge of the House were asking now for 
further benefits, he thought the House 
would agree with him that they were 
perfectly justified in refusing to con- 
fer those further benefits until the 
interests of the public were duly pro- 
tected, and the power of injuring this 
Embankment and these public Gar- 
dens was taken away, or, at any rate, 
greatly modified. He had been told 
that it was the duty of the House to 
have known the nature of the Bill be- 
fore they passedit. But was there any- 
body in the House who would contend 
seriously for one moment that it was 
possible, or in the power of any Mem- 
ber of the House, to read the contents 
of every Private Bill? Such Bills were 
sent up to a Select Committee ; and up 
to this year Select Committees had never, 
apparently, for a long period felt them- 
selves called upon to report to the House 
any special or particular circumstance 
connected with the Bills submitted to 
them. That course of proceeding, he 
was glad to say, had been considerably 
modified by the new Standing Order, 
passed this Session, with regard to Pri- 
vate Bills introduced into that House; 
and it would be the duty now of all Com- 
mittees upon Private Bills to draw the 
distinct attention of the House to any- 
thing contained in the measure sub- 
mitted to them vf a novel or unpre- 
cedented character. He was quite sure 
that if the attention of the House had 
been drawn to any proposal calculated 
to injure and destroy the Thames Em- 
bankment, and the Gardens laid out 
upon it, the House would never have 
listened to it for a moment for the pur- 
pure of conferring a benefit upon a pri- 
vate undertaking. Hon. Members who 
would take the trouble to go and look 
at this Railway would find that some of 
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these ventilators were placed within 140 
yards of a station—for instance, the ven- 
tilator at Charing Cross was within 140 
yards of the station, and the ventilator 
nearest to the House of Commons was 
within 220 yards of the Westminster 
Station, the opening over which the 
Railway Company were themselves pro- 
posing to make smaller than it was by 
constructing a bridge which would ma- 
terially reduce its ventilating power. As 
he had said, he had no wish to stop 
legislation ; and he hoped some arrange- 
ment would be come to, before a divi- 
sion was taken, by which the interests 
of the public might be fairly and duly 
protected. But until that arrangement 
had been come to he should persevere 
with the Amendment which stood in his 
name, and which he now begged to 
move—namely, that the Bill be read a 
second time upon that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Hicks.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. ANDERSON said, he had lis- 
tened attentively to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Cambridgeshire, who 
had moved the rejection of the Bill ; and 
the only ground upon which the hon. 
Member appeared to have moved it was 
that certain powers had been given to 
the Railway “otal without the know- 
ledge of the House. He entirely denied 
that those powers had been conferred 
without the knowledge of the House, 
any more than that any provision in 
every kind of Bill they passed was with- 
out the knowledge of the House. He 
took it that everything they did through 
their Committee was done with the know- 
ledge of the House, and was afterwards 
confirmed by the House when they con- 
sented to the second reading of the Bill. 
It was, therefore, quite an idle argu- 
ment to say that anything done in that 
way was done without the knowledge of 
the House. If they once began this 
system of overhauling the work of the 
Private Bill Committees in these matters, 
where would itend? If, two years after, 
one of these Private Bill Committees 
had sat upon a question, had taken all 
possible evidence upon it, had sifted it 
to the utmost, and had given certain 
powers to a Railway Company—if, after 
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such Bill had gone through the House 
of Lords, where it would have under- 
gone the very same process of sifting 
and searching, and the powers were con- 
firmed to the Railway Company, this 
House was to re-open such questions two 
years afterwards, in this way there 
would be no end to such an objection- 
able system. A great deal more had 
been made of this question than. it de- 
served. A most absurd fuss had been 
madeaboutavery small matter. [‘‘Oh! a 
Hon. Members who cried ‘Oh! oh!’ 
he ventured to say, had not seen these 
structures. [‘Oh! oh!”] Let hon. 
Members walk along the Embankment, 
and he was bound to say that if they 
did not go for the purpose of seeing 
these ventilators they would never see 
them at all. No doubt, the newspapers 
said they were to be 20 feet high; but 
the height of them was only eight feet, 
and they were about 20 feetlong. They 
were to be covered with greenery; and 
in place of a building hideously ugly 
they would have astructure which would 
be rather ornamental than otherwise, or, 
at all events, not half as ugly as the long 
stretch of dead wall put up behind the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s property and that 
of the Board of Trade. These structures 
would neither be so high or so ugly as 
that long dead wall, and not one-tenth 
degree as ugly as a certain hideous red 
brick building which had been put up 
at Charing Cross by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and yet the Metro- 
politan Board of Works came there pro- 
testing against the destruction of the 
Embankment, although they themselves 
had been erecting this hideous brick 
building. It was said that it was only 
a temporary building ; but it was mani- 
festly intended for a permanent one, 
and it would spoil the Embankment 
much more than these ventilators. It 
was a building 80 feet long and some 
20 feet high, and hideously ugly in 
every respect. It had been said that 
the Railway Company had sold certain 
land which they might have used for 
ventilators, and that if they had used 
that land for ventilators it would not 
have been necessary have put up these 
structures. He should like any hon. 
Member who knew the fact to point out 
what land the Railway Company had 
sold. He wasinformed, and he believed 
it was true, that they had sold no land 
whatever East of Westminster Bridge 
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that could have been so used. A great 
deal had also been said about certain 
i being put up at the Westminster 

ridge Station, which, it was asserted, 
would interfere with the ventilation of the 
Railway. They would not interfere in 
the least with the ventilation of the 
Railway; and, although it was alleged 
that they would interfere with the venti- 
lation of the station, that also was not 
the fact. He should like to give the 
history of these girders, because it was 
a rather curious one, as far as the Metro- 
politan Board of Works were concerned. 
The Railway Company owned a piece of 
land on the north of the Railway facing 
the back street. They sold that land 
some years ago—six, eight, or 10 years 
ago—and they sold it under the condi- 
tion that if the purchaser of the land 
ever required access to the Embankment, 
the Railway Company should allow him 
to bridge over the line so as to connect 
that piece of land with the Embankment. 
The only way he could get across the 
Embankment was by buying a piece of 
land belonging to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The Railway Com- 
pany wanted to purchase the same piece 
of land for the improvement of their 
station ; but the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would not sell it to the Rail- 
way Company, although they actually 
sold it to the owners of the piece 
of land on the other side of the line, 
and by that sale they brought into play 
the old condition that the purchaser 
was to be allowed to connect it with the 
Embankment by a bridge over the Rail- 
way. Therefore, in reality, the connec- 
tion was that of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and not of the Kailway Com- 
pany. It was, however, only 16 feet 
wide, and it was a mere passage that 
would not interfere with the ventilation 
of the tunnel or the Railway at all. He 
might say that he did not care a straw 
for the Railway itself. The Railway 
Company were well able to defend them- 
selves, and it was not in their interests 
that he took up the question, or was in- 
duced to speak upon it; it was simply 
and solely in the interests of those who 
used the Railway. He used it himself 
constantly ; and, therefore, he knew the 
enormous improvement which had taken 
place in consequence of the construction 
of these ventilators. There were pro- 
bably more travellers who passed through 
that tunnel in the course of an hour than 
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went along the Embankment in a week, 
and perhaps a great many more than that. 
The Railway actually carried 30,000,000 
of passengers in the course of a year. 
There were 32 trains passing over the 
line, taking the two ways, every hour; 
and with trains passing every two 
minutes there must necessarily be a con- 
stant cloud of smoke in the tunnel. 
There was no time for it to escape; at 
least, there was no time for it to escape 
before these ventilators were made. 
There could be no time for the smoke of 
one train to escape before the smoke of 
another train filled the tunnel up again. 
The result was not only that the pas- 
sengers down below were choked, but 
there was a very considerable amount of 
risk attached to the working of the line. 
The Railway officers could not see the 
signals, and there might have been any 
day, if anything exceptional happened, 
some terrible calamity. If the House 
went back now upon this proposal and 
caused the ventilators to be shut up, 
they might depend upon it that some 
calamity of that kind might any day 
occur through their action, and he would 
ask them to think twice before they ran 
the risk of doing that; because, while 
there were 30 trains per hour now, there 
would be a great deal more shortly, 
and they would be every day increasing 
in number, until they became as nu- 
merous as it was possible for the Rail- 
way torun. Therefore, it was not only 
for the health of the passengers, but for 
the safety of the travelling public, that 
it was absolutely necessary these ven- 
tilators should be preserved. The history 
which had been given of the ventilators 
was not quite correct. The Committee 
of the House did not absolutely provide 
them ; they did not fix the plans; but 
they simply gave the power, and desired 
the Railway Company to enter into ne- 
gotiations with the Metropolitan Board 
of Works as to where the places should 
be, their position, and the nature of the 
openings. The Railway Company very 
properly went to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; but the Metropolitan Board 
of Works kept them at arms’ length, and 
declined to negotiate with them at all. 
At last the Railway Company were 
obliged to go to the Board of Trade to 
get an Arbitrator appointed to settle the 
matter. The Board of Trade appointed 
Captain Galton. Captain Galton went 
over the matter again, took evidence, 
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and, after an inquiry, fixed the openings, 
and actually drew the plans for them. 
Captain Galton gave his award in Feb- 
ruary in this year, and it was only since 
then that the award had been acted 
upon. The Metropolitan Board of Works 
knew quite well for two years that the 
work was about to be done; and yet, 
after the Bill of the Railway Company 
passed, which it did in the year 1881, 
they did not offer to bring in a new 
Bill, nor did they in 1882 offer to 
bring in a new Bill; and it was not 
until after the month of February in this 
year that they attempted to get the 
Standing Order set aside in order that 
they might bring in a Bill to undo the 
work which the Railway Company were 
trying todo. The Standing Order Com- 
mittee very properly refused to listen to 
their application; and he hoped the 
House would also refuse to do anything 
towards re-opening the question. He 
had nothing more to say, beyond ex- 
pressing a hope that the House would 
think twice before destroying the work 
of its own creation. He trusted the House 
would support him in maintaining the 
decision of its own Committee, and that 
it would refuse to adopt the Amendment 
which had been moved for the rejection 
of the Bill. 

Mr. EVANS said, he hoped the House 
would allaw him to address them for a 
few moments, as he had been the Chair- 
man of the Select Committee to which 
the Bill, which had been so much criti- 
cized, and which contained the power to 
construct the ventilators, had been re- 
ferred. He was not in a position at that 
moment to go into the acts of the Com- 
mittee, nor had he a copy of the Evi- 
dence; and if he had, he did not think 
the House would thank him very much 
if he were to lay before them the Evi- 
dence which induced the Committee to 
arrive at their decision. He would, 
therefore, only say that the whole matter 
was gone into very fully indeed, and 
that it was thoroughly sifted; and in 
the course of the inquiry all the different 
bodies and individuals concerned, not 
only on the part of the City of London, 
but of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
and private individuals, as well as the 
Railway Company itself, were repre- 
sented before them, and all heard at 
great length. The whole matter was 
thoroughly and fully considered, and he 
might add that there was no difference of 
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opinion on the part of any Member of 
the Committee, in the decision that was 
arrived at. The result, therefore, was 
that the powers now in question had 
been conferred upon the Railway Com- 
pany with the full sanction of eve 

Member of the Committee. At that time 
it was admitted on all hands to be 
a very desirable thing in itself that 
the Metropolitan Underground Railway 
should be thoroughly ventilated. An 
enormous number of the public made 
use of the railway. He made very little 
use of it himself; but he knew that 
others did, and the traffic upon it was 
so great that it was of the highest im- 
portance it should be well ventilated. 
There could not be two opinions about 
that. The only question was, how that 
ventilation could best be carried into 
effect ; and whether it could be carried 
into effect without causing serious in- 
convenience to those who were accus- 
tomed to pass through the streets and 
gardens running over the top of the 
Underground Railway ? The Select Com- 
mittee went into the question very care- 
fully, and they came to the conclusion 
that the proposed plan would not cause 
any serious inconvenience, either to the 
public who used the streets, or to the 
gardens above the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. As the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) had just stated, the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were ap- 
plied to to arrange the mode in which 
the ventilators were to be constructed ; 
and when it was found that they were 
unable to arrange it, the Board of Trade 
were applied to, and the Board of Trade 
referred the Company to Captain Galton 
as to the manner in which the ventila- 
tors were to be built. There appeared 
to be a great difference of opinion as to 
the effect produced by the ventilators 
since they have been erected. Some 
Gentlemen said they were a great nui- 
sance and a great eyesore; whereas 
others said that if any impartial person 
would walk along the Embankment he 
would soon convince himself that they 
were no nuisance whatever. Now, he 
had walked along the Embankment 
himself, and he had certainly arrived at 
the conlusion that the nuisance and in- 
convenience caused by the ventilators 
had been very much exaggerated. If his 
attention had not been drawn to the 
matter, and if there had not been a dis- 
cussion of it in the newspapers and else- 
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where, he did not think he should have 
observed these ventilators at all as he 
walked along the Embankment. He did 
not mean to say that the structures in 
question were very beautiful; but he 
did say that they were not disfigur- 
ing, and they were not offensive; and 
when they were overgrown with ivy and 
other plants they would be far less con- 
spicuous than they were at present. He 
had examined them on various occa- 
sions, and he had certainly been able 
to see very little steam coming from 
them; so little, indeed, that it would 
hardly be noticed unless special atten- 
tion was directed to it. That was all 
he had to say in regard to the ven- 
tilators. The hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks), who had moved 
that the Bill now before the House 
should be read upon that day six 
months, did not appear to know any- 
thing about the Bill; and he (Mr. Evans) 
must say that it would be a very strong 
measure if the House rejected the Bill, 
which was unobjectionable in itself, be- 
cause something had been done two 
years ago in connection with the Railway 
Company in applying for another Bill 
which was objectionable. Such a course 
would be most unfair towards the Com- 
pany who were promoting the Bill. The 

on. Member who moved the rejection 
of the Bill, as far as he could understand 
him—and he had listened to the hon. 
Member’s speech very carefully—did not 
mention a single objectionable feature 
of the Bill itself. All that the hon. 
Member said was that certain things 
had been done before, and that those 
things ought to be put an end to; but 
as to the provisions of the Bill itself, he 
had no objection to urge against them. 
Under those circumstances, all he (Mr. 
Evans) could say was, that if the House 
were to reject a Bill that was unob- 
jectionable in itself, because something 
had been done that ought not to have 
been done two years ago, it would be a 
very strong measure indeed, and he 
hoped the House would not give its 
assent to such a course. 

Sirk ARTHUR OTWAY desired to 
say a word upon the matter, because he 
really thought the Motion before the 
House was a very unusual one, and re- 
quired some notice from him in the posi- 
tion which he at present occupied. In 

int of fact, the question of the venti- 
ators was not before the House at all. 
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There was no question whatever in the 
Bill about the ventilators ; and he hoped 
that now the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) had directed 
attention to the point which he wished 
to raise, he would not consider it neces- 
sary to persevere with the Motion that 
the Bill should not be read a second 
time. The Bill was drawn in the ordi- 
nary language, as far as he could see, 
that was contained in all Railway Bills; 
there was certainly no objection of such 
a nature as should induce the House 
to refuse to give a second reading to 
the Bill. As far as he had gathered 
from the speech of the hon. Member, 
his only objection was to the erection of 
the ventilators on the Embankment and 
in the City; but if the hon. Member 
were to succeed in inducing the House 
to reject the second reading of the Bill, 
by that very act he would stand in the 
way of bringing about that which he 
himself wished to do—namely, to pro- 
duce that modification of, or to do away 
altogether with, the ventilators. It would 
be far better to read the Bill a second 
time, and then to proceed with another 
Motion which stood upon the Paper; 
because the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Marriott) would then 
move, after the second reading of the 
Bill, that an Instruction should be given 
to the Committee which would enable 
them to deal with that subject. They 
had excited themselves, if he were 
allowed to say so, somewhat prema- 
turely upon the question of the ventila- 
tors; and he advised the House to con- 
fine themselves to the simple Motion be- 
fore them, which was that the Bill, 
which, as far as he could see, in none 
of its clauses touched the ventilators, 
should be read a second time. He sub- 
mitted to the House that there was no 
reason whatever why the second reading 
of the Bill should not be acceded to. 

Sr JAMES M'‘GAREL-HOGG joined 
in the appeal of his hon. Friend the 
Chairman of Committees to the hon. 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) 
not to press the Amendment upon this 
occasion; and, in doing so, he felt called 
upon to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity for answering a few ofthe observa- 
tions which had been made. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) had 
tried to make out a case against the Me- 
tropolitan Baard of Works in regard to 
some red brick building which they had 
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ut up upon the Embankment. He 
vid not think the hon. Member knew 
very much about the place. All that he 
could say was that it was only a 
temporary building to enable the Em- 
bankment to be lighted by electricity, 
and he hoped that it would not be a 
permanent one. His argument about 
destroying the Gardens and the road- 
way by the construction of these ven- 
tilators was a very different thing indeed 
from the question of this building, which 
was only a temporary measure in regard 
to the lighting of the Embankment in 
a better way than it had been lighted 
before. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) had also spoken about 
the land; but where the hon. Member 
got his facts from he could not under- 
stand. He must have got them from 
his own imagination. The land was 
sold; and all he could say about it was 
that it was sold to the St. Stephen’s 
Club for the purpose of enlarging their 
building. If they had not chosen to do 
so it was no fault of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. He had no recollec- 
tion whatever, and knew nothing about 
any arrangement that might have been 
made by the Railway Company in the 
event of access being required over the 
station to the Embankment. He thought 
the hon. Member made the case a great 
deal worse when he assumed that the 
Railway Company always had the in- 
tention, when they got a certain number 
of openings, of not utilizing them for 
their own purposes, but of selling them 
to some other persons, and then, when 
they had sold them, of trying to take 
away from the Gardens and the public 
the property for which they had not 
paid a single farthing, and for which 
they did not propose to pay anything. 
He made his hon. Friend a present of 
his own argument ; but he did not think 
it would do him much good. All he 
could say was that when the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, together with 
the City authorities, came before the 
Committee, they called the most able 
engineers, who showed that there were 
ae of means for ventilating the 

ailway without in any way erecting 
these hideous structures in the public 
Streets and gardens. He might add 
that the Railway Company brought 
before Captain Galton 15 different kinds 
of ventilators, all of them hideous ones, 
and one of them of tremendous length, 
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which was proposed to be put up oppo- 
site the House of Commons. He only 
wished, with all his heart, that Captain 
Galton had passed that one, because it 
would have brought home to the minds 
of hon. Members the destruction and 
disfigurement that were contemplated ; 
and they would have seen that there 
were even more objectionable methods 
of ventilating the Railway than those 
which had been adopted. He hoped 
the House would accept the suggestion 
of the hon. Member for Rochester (Sir 
Arthur Otway), and that the division 
would not be taken upon the second 
reading of the Bill. He desired toshow 
all fairness towards the Railway Com- 
pany; and he thought the division 
ought to be taken upon the Instruction 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott) proposed to 
move. He certainly hoped that the 
House would pass that Instruction to the 
Committee not to allow these horrible 
structures to remain. He, therefore, 
hoped that the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) would withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. MONK said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished 
to put a question to his hon. and gallant 
Friend who had just sat down. He was 
perfectly astonished to hear his hon. 
and gallant Friend say that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had not received 
a-large sum of money from the Railway 
Company. 

Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
pe ma never stated anything of the 

ind. 

Mr. MONK said, that his hon. and 
gallant Friend had kept back from the 
House a most important fact, because it 
appeared that the Railway Oompany 
had paid no less than £200,000 to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
covered permission to erect these ven- 
tilators. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
the hon. Member was entirely wrong. 

Mr. MONK said, that sum was paid 
for the making of the Railway, involving, 
as he had supposed, leave to construct 
these ventilators. 

Mr. HICKS said, he was entirely in 
the hands of the House; and if it was 
the opinion of the House that he 
should withdraw the Amendment— 
[‘‘No!’’—he should be ready to do 
so, on tho understanding that the dis- 
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cussion would be taken upon the Instruc- 
tion to be moved afterwards by the hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott). On that understanding he 
would ask leave of the House to with- 
draw the Amendment. As he had 
stated when he moved the rejection of 
the Bill, he had been placed under the 
necessity of moving that Amendment 


simply from the fact that there was | ( 


nobody in the House at the time the 
second reading was first moved to stop 
the further progress of the Bill. He 
begged to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is it your pleasure 
that the Amendment be withdrawn? 
[‘*No!” 

Mz. R. N. FOWLER said, that upon 
that question he wished to make a re- 
mark in reference to something that had 
fallen from the hon. Member for South 
Derbyshire (Mr. Evans). He was glad to 
hear from the hon. Member that when 
the Bill was before the Committee, the 
erection of these ventilators was strongly 
opposed by the City of London ; because 
it had been made a charge against the 
City that they had allowed the Bill to 
pass without opposition. 

Mr. EVANS said, the statement he 
had made was that the City and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were both 
heard. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, the erec- 
tion of the ventilators was opposed by 
the City of London, in concert with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; and he 
wished to emphasize the fact that the 
Bill was passed by the House in spite 
of the opposition of the City and of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Against 
the wishes of both of those Bodies the 
House allowed these ventilators to be 
erected without any attempt to prevent 
it. The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) seemed to think that the 
ventilators were no disfigurement. He 
did not know whether the hon. Member 
ever went East from that House, because 
he was satisfied, from his own experi- 
ence, that any hon. Member who walked 
from the House to Waterloo Bridge 
would find that the Embankment was 
very much spoilt by the ventilators ; and, 
having occasion to travel very frequently 
by the Railway, he could not find that 
any inconvenience experienced from the 
bad ventilation of the line had been 
remedied by the course taken by the 
Railway Company. 

Ur. Wicks 
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Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he had no 
wish to detain the House; but there 
were one or two points upon which he 
desired to say a word. It was said to 
be the desire of the Railway Company 
that the line should be properly venti- 
lated ; but the highest authorities almost 
universally concurred, whatever the opi- 
nion of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
Mr. Anderson) might be, that, prac- 
tically, for the purposes of ventilation, 
these blow-holes were of no use. He 
also believed there was a general con- 
currence of opinion that it was most 
desirable that the public who used the 
Gardens, and passed along the roadway, 
should not be annoyed by the offensive 
fumes which were more or less through- 
out the day emitted from the ventilators, 
But the whole question which underlaid 
the matter was a very much larger ques- 
tion than that of the ventilators, and 
from that question the public would not 
be drawn aside. He would like to ask 
the Representatives of the Railway Com- 
pany why, in erecting these ventilators, 
they took the public ground at all? 
Why did they not take land which be- 
longed to private individuals? There 
was ample accommodation for them on 
such land. Why, for instance, should 
they not have gone to Whitehall Gar- 
dens? The reason why there was such 
a strong feeling in the matter was, that 
the Railway Company had practised 
upon the public something in the nature 
of a fraud. They had taken what be- 
longed to the public, and they had not 
paid them for it. He hoped the hon, 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Hicks) 
would withdraw the Amendment, and 
that the issue would be taken on the 
question about to be raised by the hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott). Although, as a general rule, 
it was undesirable that the House should 
reverse a decision given by a Private 
Bill Committee only two years ago, he 
thought, in this instance, the House was 
justified in taking the strongest possible 
measures for the protection of the public 
against what might be regarded in the 
nature of a swindle upon the ratepayers 
of this great Metropolis. 

Mr. GREGORY said, it appeared to 
him desirable, if there was any hon. 
Member present who was competent to 
speak on behalf of the Railway Com- 
pany, that he should give the House 
some information as to what they pro- 
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sed to do in reference to the venti- 
Sirs. In that case the Motion might 
be withdrawn; but, if not, and if no 
offer was made on the part of the Rail- 
way Company, he did not see why they 
should not proceed with the Motion. 

Mr. CROPPER wished to say one 
word in reply to the remarks of hon. 
Members who opposed the second read- 
ing of the Bill. In the first place, it 
was said by the bon. Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. H. James) that, in the 
opinion of the very highest authori- 
ties, these ventilators were of no use 
in relieving the tunnel of foul air; 
but immediately afterwards the hon. 
Member said that the fumes arising 
from the ventilators were perceived 
by persons walking above. The as- 
sertion that a swindle had been com- 
mitted by the Railway Company was 
simply outrageous. The Railway Com- 
pany brought in a Bill, which went be- 
fore Select Committees of both Houses, 
each of which considered the proposals 
contained in it. The question then went 
before an eminent engineer— Captain 
Galton—and everything was done ina 
fair and open way, the result being that 
the erection of the ventilators was sanc- 
tioned. He could not help thinking that 
this great Metropolis was immensely in- 
debted to the Railway Company for the 
services it rendered to the public, and 
the House ought to bear with them. 
There was evidently some misapprehen- 
sion as to the nature of the ventilators ; 
and he thought if hon. Members would 
only go and look at them, they would not 
consider them to be the deformities they 
had been described. He had inspected 
them himself, and had travelled under- 
neath them; and he was convinced that 
the small eyesore they were was in- 
significant in comparison with the great 
advantage they conferred upon the 
millions who made use of the Railway. 
Surely it was not too much to give up a 
few yards of space in order to preserve 
the health of 30,000,000 of people who 
were travelling down below. So far as 
the smoke was concerned, he was satis- 
fied that the steamboats upon the Thames 
produced far more, and made a ‘xuch 
more offensive smell. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and committed, 
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Mr. MARRIOTT said, that, in rising 
to move the Instruction which stood in 
his name in regard to the Metropolitan 
District Railway Bill, he fully a 
that the House ought never lightly, and 
without good cause, to reverse its polic 
or repeal an Act it had recently passed. 
But, while he laid down that principle, 
he would also submit another proposi- 
tion to the House—namely, that if the 
House, or a Committee of the House, 
had made a mistake they ougat not to 
be above repairing it. That House was 
not absolutely intallible, and if it did 
make a mistake it alone could rectify it. 
The House was very much influenced 
by precedent; and in this case there 
were precedents, both of a Public Act 
and of a Private Act, to show that on 
occasion the House would reverse its 
policy. In the year 1854 a Bill was 
passed for regulating the sale of beer 
and other liquors on the Lord’s Day. 
It was the 17 & 18 Vict.c. 79. In the 
year after—1855—that Act was repealed 
by the 18 & 19 Vict. c. 118, and the 
ground stated in the Preamble was that 
the Act had been found to be attended 
with inconvenience to the public. All 
he submitted was that if the Act of 
Parliament which had been passed al- 
lowing these ventilators to be erected 
had been found to work substantial in- 
convenience to the public, then it was 
clearly the duty of the House to step in— 
not in a vindictive spirit, nor with any 
desire to impose a fine on the Railway 
Company, but in order to do justice to 
all parties concerned by reversing their 
former decision. He did not think the 
House, at the present moment, was 
fully in possession of all the facts of the 
case. He was happy to find that there 
were hon. Members present who were 
on the Committee which passed the 
Bill, and which allowed these ventila- 
tors to be erected. He had said just 
now that there were two Acts of Par- 
liament which established precedents. 
He had given the precedent of a Public 
Act which told very much, he thought, 
in favour of the course he was now ask- 
ing the House to adopt; and he would 
now give the precedent of a Private 
Act, or rather of two Private Acts, one 
of them passed in 1879 and the other 
in 1881. The hon. Member for South 
Derbyshire (Mr. Evans) was, he be- 
lieved, the Chairman of both Commit- 
tees by whom those Acts were passed, 
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He should be very sorry to say one 
word that was disrespectful towards the 
Committee who passed the Bill to which 
so much objection was now taken. He 
had no desire to join in any declaration, 
as was done on a former night, against 
the tribunal of Select Committees. He 
believed that Select Committees, in the 
long run, were most excellent tribunals, 
and that all the points which were raised 
before them received justice at their 
hands; but Select Committees might 
make a mistake sometimes. The venti- 
lators in Victoria Street on the Thames 
Embankment, and in Queen Victoria 
Street, were erected under the Act of 
1881. Before the Select Committee in 
that year there appeared the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, the Corporation 
of London, the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and the Vestry of St. George’s 
to oppose. They called as witnesses 
Colonel Heywood, Sir Frederick Bram- 
well, Sir Joseph Bazalgette, and other 
independent engineers, who all gave 
evidence that there were plenty of other 
means of ventilation, and that these 
blow-holes would not ventilate the Rail- 
way properly. The Railway Company 
only called their own engineer, and no- 
body else. The Railway Company asked 
for other powers, besides the erection of 
these ventilators in the public streets; 
and he wished to call the attention of 
the House specially to this—that they 
asked for compulsory powers to take 
land belonging to private individuals, 
and also power to take a tunnel close 
to the new City of London School on 
the Embankment, which ran under- 
neath from the Embankment alongside 
of the Railway. That tunnel belonged 
to the Corporation of London, and the 
Railway claimed power to take it over by 
agreement, or on the payment of a pro- 
per sum by way of compensation. He 
did not wish to say a word against the 
Committee who gave these powers. But 
what did they do? That was the im- 
portant part ofthe matter. They allowed 
these ventilators to be made on the pub- 
lic ground. They allowed the District 
Railway to obtain power to purchase 
certain property belonging to private 
individuals, and especially this tunnel 
belonging to the City of London; but 
they prohibited them from touching the 
Temple Gardens, which were private 
property, or taking any land belonging 
to the Crown, or to the Office of Works; 
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because if they had done so they would 
have gone through the gardens of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, and of several other 
wealthy men who inhabited the houses 
looking upon the Embankment. Then, 
what he had to say was this—that the 
Committee gave the Railway Company 
power to plunder the public, while they 
protected private individuals. He should 
be sorry to see the Gardens of the Inner 
Temple, which happened to be in front 
of his own Chambers, spoilt; and he 
was grateful to the Benchers for having 
opposed the proposal, and for having 
opposed it successfully. But he must 
ask, why were the Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, and the Duke of Buccleuch and 
persons who happened to live in White- 
hall Gardens, to be spared, while the 
public gardens and highways were 
handed over to the Railway Company 
free and without cost? After the passing 
of this Act, what took place? The Rail- 
way Company made overtures to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
erection of these ventilators. The hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
said that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works held them at arm’s length. Some 
remarks had been made in regard to 
the City of London and the Metropolitan 
Board of Works not having opposed the 
Bill. The fact was they did oppose it 
from the beginning in every possible 
way they could. There were only two 
ways in which they had not opposed it. 
They did not hold a public meeting in 
Hyde Park, and his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did not march a mob 
down to Trafalgar Square with a drum 
and fife band. Putting away that class 
of agitation, they did everything they 
legitimately could to oppose the Bill. 
Then the hon. Member for Glasgow 
said they held the Railway Bill at arm’s 
length. Now, what did they do? The 
Railway Company said—‘‘ We want 15 
or 16 of these ventilators; will you 
allow us to put them up by agreement ?” 
The reply was—‘“‘ Of course not ; we do 
not want one!” The Railway Company 
thereupon took the matter before Captain 
Galton, who cut the number down by 
probably more than one-half. If he had 
allowed many more the Railway Com- 
pany would have simply disfigured the 
whole of the land, and especially the 
neighbourhood of the House of Com- 
mons. If Captain Galton had only 
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allowed the Company to place one just 
in front of that House, hon. Mem- 
bers passing in and out of the House 
would have been able to appreciate the 
nuisance created. The award of Captain 
Galton was given in February, and what 
had the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company been doing all the time? They 
knew what would happen when the ven- 
tilators were once seen, and Parliament 
became acquainted with what was going 
on; therefore, if they did not actually 
proceed with the construction of the ven- 
tilators before the award was given, they 
took great care to shoot them up before 
the House met. Immediately after the 
award was given they were at work 
night and day in getting the ventilators 
erected. They were of opinion that if 
they made it a fait accompli, Parliament 
would probably in that case not inter- 
fere. He hoped, however, that that fact 
would not prevent the House from giving 
the Instruction which he proposed to 
move. The ground of complaint against 
the District Railway Company was this. 
They said they had the interest of the 
travelling public at heart ; that so many 
thousands of persons passed over the 
line every day; and that they wanted to 
make the air pure for them. His answer 
to that was—‘‘ You did not want to make 
it pure as long as it would cost you a 
penny; but you will do it for nothing if 
you can.” He had absolute proof in 
support of that assertion. The Railway 
Company obtained power to take certain 
private lands belonging to private indi- 
viduals. Mr. Hubbard, junior, was the 
owner of a house near Eaton Square, 
which was occupied for the purposes of 
the Shoe Black Brigade, and was used 
in housing a number of boys. That 
gentleman received notice from the Rail- 
way Company, under the Act of 1881, 
that the House would be required for 
the purposes of these ventilators. When 
the notice was received Mr. Hubbard 
looked about for a new house for the 
Shoeblack Brigade, and, having ob- 
tained one, he vacated the premises the 
Railway Company required. He had 
since had the empty house upon his 
hands. He applied to the General Ma- 
nager of the Railway Company to know 
when they were going to take it off his 
hands, and they requested him to see 
their solicitor. He went to the solicitor, 
and he was then told that the solicitor 
could give him no information, but he 
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must go to the General Manager, and 
the Railway Company were now apply- 
ing for an extension of time for taking 
the land. Then, again, the tunnel close 
to the City of London School simply 
wanted a hole digging into it in pat. 
to provide a means of ventilation; but 
the tunnel would have to be paid for, 
and consequently the work was not 
done, and the Company had applied for . 
extra time in regard to it as_ well. 
There were other instances in which 
land applicable to the purposes of ven- 
tilation was passed over, because the 
Company would not spend a farthing 
on land if they could help it, or if they 
could get it at the public expense. 
There was a more remarkable fact still. 
He had told the House that he would 
give them a precedent from a Private 
Bill, and that precedent was a Bill 
passed at the instigation of this very 
Company. Inthe year 1879 the Com- 
pany got power under the 13th section of 
their Bill to make-ventilators, and they 
also got power to make a new street, 
running from Trinity Square and Tower 
Hill to the King William Statue, at the 
foot of London Bridge. They were to 
make a railway under the street, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
to contribute a sum towards the making 
of the street. The Railway Company 
met the Metropolitan Board, and asked 
them—‘‘ How much are you going to 
give for the new street?’’ The Metro- 
politan Board said—‘‘ We will not give 
you anything if you are gving to have 
ventilators in the new street, and 
therefore we will make a condition. 
We are quite willing to give £500,000 
—half-a-million of money—for the new 
street; but we will not have ventilators 
in it, under the 13th section of the Bill.” 
The Railway Company agreed to take 
the £500,000. They came to the House 
of Commons, and last year an Act was 
passed, the 8th section of which said— 
“Notwithstanding anything in the Actof 1879, 
or in other Acts, relating to the Railway Com- 
pany, no opening or shaft for ventilation shall 
be made in any part of the new street, except 


with the consent in writing of the Board or of 
the Commissioners of Sewers.”’ 


Therefore, the position of the matter 
was this. In the year 1879, nering 
taken power to make ventilators an 

blow-holes in the streets, and requiring 
money from the Metropolitan Board to 
make a new street, they took the money 
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and brought in a Bill repealing the 
Act of 1879. Now, if the new street 
was not to be defaced, why should 
the old ones be defaced? He did not 
know what were the artistic tastes of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson); but he would take these 
ventilators singly. Take, for instance, 
the one in Victoria Street, near the 
Station. It was a perfect nuisance. 
There was another close to the West- 
minster Palace Hotel in Tothill Street. 
It was an intolerable nuisance to the 
coffee-room of the hotel, but not one 
farthing in the shape of compensation 
could be claimed for it. Why was this? 
At the very place it was constructed the 
Railway Company had land of their 
own, which they sold to the proprietors 
of the Aquarium for a very large sum, 
and then they utilized a public street for 
their own purposes. The Broad Sanc- 
tuary promised to be one of the hand- 
somest sites in London when the fine 
proportions of Westminster Hall were 
exposed, and it had just been orna- 
mented by the addition of the statue of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield. Others might 
follow, and yet one of these suggestive 
structures had been put up there to 
destroy the appearance of the whole. 
The ventilator on the Embankment was, 
to his mind, the least nuisance of all, 
because the roadway was wide, and 
there was plenty of room ; but the ven- 
tilator was only 200 feet from a Station, 
and at this moment the Railway Com- 
pany were covering over the Station at 
Westminster Bridge, and were appro- 
priating a larger area for building pur- 
oem than was required for the venti- 
ators. The working classes of the 
Metropolis largely used the Embank- 
ment; and he thought the air they got 
in the Gardens was of more advantage 
to them than travelling in the tunnel. 
The Gardens were crowded in the sum- 
mer time, and he hoped the working 
classes would be trained to admire them 
and make use of them. But they could 
not pass through the Gardens now with- 
out perpetually seeing jets of smoke 
coming out of the ventilators, and if they 
had a nose their nose could not help 
being offended. But the worst structure 
of all was that in Queen Victoria Street. 
Queen Victoria Street was necessarily a 
narrow street, because the value of pro- 
perty in that part of London was enor- 
mous, and the expense of acquiring it so 
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great that the authorities of the City 
could not make it wider than it was, 
Nevertheless, the Company had actually 
had two ventilators put up—one 40 feet 
long and 6 feet wide, and another 20 
feet long by 12 feet wide. In point of 
fact, this Railway Company had entirely 
destroyed the whole street for traffic, and 
had obtained the use of it absolutely free 
of cost. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Glasgow asserted that the Instruction 
was proposed in a vindictive spirit. He 
did not think the hon. Member could 
have read the Instruction, because it 
said that the ventilators were to be 
removed on such terms as the Committee 
might think reasonable. It did not even 
say that the Railway Company were to 
reinstate the property themselves. The 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
City of London would be able to appear 
before the Committee, and the Com- 
mittee might say a mistake had been 
made. He did not think the Railway 
Company should bear the cost of it ; but 
the Metropolitan Board of Works and 
the City of London ought to pay for the 
reinstatement of this property into its 
original condition. Considering that this 
street improvement had cost more than 
£2,000,00C, the City of London, he was 
satisfied, would be glad to pay all that 
was necessary to protect the property, 
upon which so much had been spent, 
from being completely destroyed. He 
trusted that this Instruction would be 
passed. It simply sought to givetheCom- 
mittee power to reconsider the matter, not 
vindictively or in the nature of imposing 
a fine, but in order to protect the Thames 
Embankment and this new street from 
being spoilt. He did not know whether 
hon. Members had read a speech de- 
livered by the Chairman of the Railway 
Company (Mr. Forbes) the other day. 
Mr. Forbes, in that speech, seemed to 
regard the House of Commons as a piece 
of clay, and himself as the potter who 
was to mould it. Mr. Forbes was no 
respector of persons, and he touk a fling 
at the right hon. Member for West- 
minster (Mr. W. H. Smith), whom he 
twitted with moving in the matter for 
the sake of his constituents. Now, he 
(Mr. Marriott) thought that a Member 
of Parliament owed as much to his con- 
stituents as the Chairman of a Railway 
Company did to his shareholders. Mr. 
Forbes had the unparalleled audacity to 
lecture no less a personage than the Pr?- 
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sident of the Board of Trade. He (Mr. 


Marriott) was not himself a slavish fol- 
lower of the President of the Board of 
Trade; but when the President of the 
Board of Trade applied to the Railway 
Company the word at which Mr. Forbes 
took so much objection, he could only 
say that if the right hon. Gentleman had 
looked the dictionary through he could 
not have found a more appropriate one, 
when he said that the conduct of the 
Railway Company was “outrageous.” 
The conduct of the Railway Company, 
represented by Mr. Forbes, was an 
outrage upon the House of Commons, 
and in many respects an outrage upon 
common decency. He begged leave to 
move the Instruction which stood in his 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to which the said Bill is referred, that, provided 
the Standing Orders have either been complied 
with or dispensed with, they have power to insert 
in the said Bill a Clause making it compulsory 
upon the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany to pull down the ventilators, now erected 
or in course of erection in Tothill Street, Broad 
Sanctuary, Victoria Street, the Thames Em- 
bankment and Gardens, and in Queen Victoria 
Street, under the award of Captain Galton, and 
to reinstate the said streets and gardens, upon 
such terms as may seem reasonable to the Com- 
mittee.”—(Mr. Marriott.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in rising to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name, said, he did not intend to trouble 
the House with another speech; but 
there were one or two points which he 
felt called upon to allude to. He under- 
stood the hon. Member for Gateshead 
(Mr. W. H. James) to state, in the first 
place, that much as had been said in 
favour of the ventilators they were of 
no use as ventilators, and yet in the 
very next breath the hon. Member 
stated that the smoke and steam which 
came from them very much annoyed the 
people in the Gardens outside. [An hon. 
MemsBeER: Quite true.] But both asser- 
tions could not be true, because every- 
thing that went up the ventilators must 
tend to relieve the ventilation of the 
tunnel, and, therefore, the hon. Member 
had over-proved his case. It did not 
require a great engineer to show that 
there was no other means of ventilation 
except by creating currents, and arti- 
ficial currents could not be created ex- 
cept by steam power. The question was, 
how were they to get that power? And 
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if they were to depend upon artificial 
currents the result would be to compel 
the Company to establish air currents 
driven by steam power, and there 
must, consequently, be stationary steam- 
engines and high chimneys vomitin 
forth smoke, which would be comaaaeal 
a far greater nuisance to the public than 
anything they were proposed to remedy. 
The hon. and learned Member who spoke 
last said they were damaging the road- 
ways and the Gardens above; but he 
(Mr. Anderson) contended that the Rail- 
way below, as a passage for the people, 
was of infinitely more value than the 
streets above. Thousands of persons 
travelled down below for each individual 
who travelled above. In point of fact, 
it was in the interest of the public, who 
used the Railway for travelling pur- 
poses, that he proposed this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That’’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the ventilators on the Embankment having 
been sanctioned by the House after full investi- 
gation of the facts by one of its Committees, 
and in order to promote the health and comfort 
of the millions who are travelling by the 
Underground Railway, the House declines, on 
mere ex parte statements, to upset the previous 
decision by an Instruction that would appear 
vindictive, as given on a Bill not relating to 
the subject,”’— (Mr. Anderson,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
as this was a matter in which he took 
some interest, he hoped the House 
would permit him to say a few words in 
order to explain why it was he gave his 
support to the Instruction moved by the 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott). It was quite true that 
two years ago the Railway Company 
obtained the power now complained of 
—with the consent of the public in a 
certain sense —to make these venti- 
lators. It might, therefore, be said that 
the public had no right to complain; 
but he ventured to say that the public 
had not been aware of what was taking 
place. He himself occupied a position 
of some importance in relation to publie 
improvements; but he was totally un- 
aware of what was being done. He did 
not know of the decision of the Com- 
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mittee until it was given, because neither 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, nor 
the City of London, had applied to him 
for assistance. He very much regretted 
that the Metropolitan Board did not 
think it right to appeal to the House 
against the decision come to by the 
Committee. He had been under the im- 
pression that as the matter had been 
referred to an arbitrator, no arbitrator 
would be found who would exercise 
his discretion so unwisely as to per- 
mit the construction of these venti- 
lators; and he believed if the hon. and 

allant Member for Truro (Sir James 

‘Garel-Hogg) had appealed to the 
feeling of the House it would have been 
in his favour; and, so far as he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) was personally concerned, 
he should certainly have endeavoured 
to use all the official influence he pos- 
sessed for the purpose of supporting 
his hon. and gallant Friend on such an 
occasion, in inducing the House to undo 
the mistake which had been committed. 
It was not until the autumn of last year 
that he heard, for the first time, of what 
was intended. The Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works then 
applied to him for assistance; and he 
thought it his duty to go before the 
arbitrator and explain, in the strongest 
manner he could, the injury which he 
felt would be done to the public in- 
terest by the erection of ventilators. 
He asked the House to consider the 
difference between the relations of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works in regard 
to public Gardens—such as those upon 
the Embankment—and the relation of 
the First Commissioner of Works towards 
the Royal Parks. If such a thing had 
been proposed in reference to the Royal 
Parks, he, as First Commissioner of 
Works in respect of Crown property, 
would have had an absolute veto in the 
interests of the public against the en- 
croachment of a Railway Company or 
any other person who endeavoured to 
invade the Royal Parks. No interest 
or property of the Crown in the Royal 
Parks could be taken away, even by an 
Act of Parliament, without the consent 
of the Crown, and no Committee of the 
House could overrule the Crown in this 
matter. As Representative of the Crown, 
therefore, his veto was absolute and con- 
clusive. Without such a veto, the First 
Commissioner of Works would not be 
able to preserve the Royal Parks from 
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the continual attempts which were made 
to invade the rights of the Crown. The 
Gardens upon the Thames Embankment 
were quite as important as the Royal 
Parks; but the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had no equivalent power of veto 
over the Embankment. There were 
nearly 4,000,000 of inhabitants in Lon- 
don; but if they came before a Select 
Committee their wishes were liable to be 
overruled by a body consisting of four 
Members of the House of Commons, who 
would probably have no special know- 
ledge of the subject. Now, he ventured 
to say that that was not as it ought to 
be, and that far greater deference ought 
to be paid by Committees of the House 
to the opinions of those who represented 
the ratepayers of the Metropolis; and for 
this reason he thought that a grave mis- 
take was made in 1881. He entirely 
concurred in all that had been said by 
the hon. and learned Mémber for Brighton 
(Mr. Marriott), that great injury had 
been done by the erection of these ven- 
tilators to the Thames Embankment 
Gardens, to Parliament Square, Queen 
Victoria Street, and other places; and he 
believed it would be wise to refer the 
matter again to another Committee of the 
House. He sincerely hoped that a new 
Committee would overrule the decision 
come to by the Committee of 1881. In 
taking this course, no hardship was 
contemplated to be done to the Railway 
Company. After all, the Railway Com- 
pany only did what was within their 
right; and if a mistake had been made, 
the Committee would take it into their 
consideration, and provide that due and 
ample compensation should be given to 
the Railway Company in respect to any 
expense to which they might be put by 
the action of Parliament. At the same 
time, he believed that a grave mistake 
had been made, and he ventured to hope 
that it was not too late to rectify it. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, there was 
one point in the speech which had just 
been delivered which was open to com- 
ment—namely, that the case, as made 
out by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Commissioner of Works, contained 
no argument to justify the conclusion 
arrived at. He wished to point out the 
extraordinary position which the First 
Commissioner of Works appeared to 
occupy. The right hon. Gentleman told 
them that although, in his official capa- 
city, he had taken the greatest interest 
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in the Embankment, that interest was 
not sufficient to enable him to know 
what was being done in the House of 
Commons. Surely in his official capa- 
city the right hon. Gentleman ought to 
have made himself informed as to the 
proceedings of the Select Committee, 
and if he objected to the decision they 
arrived at, he ought to have opposed it. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that if 
the Metropolitan Board of Works had 
resisted the decision of the Committee he 
would have supported them. But why 
should not the right hon. Gentleman 
have taken the initiative, especially when 
he admitted that he was officially con- 
nected with the matter? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
not stated that he was officially concerned 
in the matter ? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR asked if he was 
to understand that the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman was made purely 
in a private capacity? Ifso, the whole 
speech was altogether inappropriate. 
What could the right hon. Gentleman 
mean about having a veto in regard to 
the public Parks? Turning from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman to 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Marriott), the 
hon. and learned Member began by 
saying that he had considerable respect 
for the Committee which arrived at the 
decision he wished to overthrow. He 
was glad his hon. and learned Friend 
had respect for the Committee, because 
they never could have guessed it from 
his speech. His hon. and learned Friend 
was not content with differing from the 
decision of the Committee, but he actu- 
ally brought an accusation against it of 
a kind that had never been brought 
against a Private Bill Committee of the 
House. He deliberately accused the 
Committee which sat on this matter of 
having been afraid to deal with the 
property of a wealthy Corporation and 
of wealthy individuals, and of having 
turned their attention to the property of 
the public only. His hon. and learned 
Friend said that the Committee were 
afraid to touch the Temple Gardens, or 
the property of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
and therefore they contented them- 
selves with appropriating the public 
property. 

Mr. MARRIOTT: I did not say it in 
that way. I said, as a matter of fact, 
they did not, 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
the criticisms he had made were amply 
justified by the facts of the case. Per- 
haps the House would now allow him to 
explain the history of this Bill. The 
Temple Gardens were not touched simply 
for this reason. The Metropolitan Dis- 
trict Railway Company had promised, 
when their line was originally made, to 
respect the property of the Benchers of 
the Temple, and it was on that condition 
that the Benchers of the Temple with- 
drew their resistance to the original Bill 
of the Company. He was speaking 
from recollection, but he thought he 
was right. As to the Duke of Beccleuch, 
the question of interfering with his pro- 
perty never came before the Committee 
at all. There was no proposal to do it; 
and his hon. and learned Friend knew 
enough of the conduct of Private Bill 
Business to be aware that it was not for 
the Committee to suggest that the pri- 
vate property of A or B should be taken, 
when no such suggestion was made by 
the parties who appeared before them. 
He would pass now to the general merits 
of the question, upon which he intended 
to be very brief. He knew no spectacle 
which, on the whole, was less edifying 
than that of the British public in one of 
its artistic moods. They would allow 
the most monstrous things to be done 
by their Representatives and by private 
individuals, and never say a word. But 
somebody read an article in a news- 
paper, an agitation immediately eprang 
up, and the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis suddenly discovered that they were 
more sensitive in regard to the beauties 
of Art than any other people in the 
Kingdom ; and, on behalf of the British 
public, it was felt to be the duty of such 
Bodies as the City of London and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to take 
up @ prominent position in such matters. 
It certainly amused him to hear the 
Representatives of the City say that 
their delicate susceptibilities were of- 
fended by these ventilators, when he 
recollected that they had only recently 
pulled down that magnificent work of 
Sir Christopher Wren at Temple Bar, 
which, at this moment, was put by in 
some back-yard, and had stuck up in its 
place a most extraordinary abomination. 
Nor did he think that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works were much better. He 
recollected perfectly well that it was only 
by a threat of determined resistance on 
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the part of that House, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, with his hon. 
and gallant Friend the Member for 
Truro (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) at 
their head, did not destroy the Portico 
of that magnificent Church of Saint Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, at Trafalgar Square. 
When he looked at those astonishing 
houses of portentious vulgarity which 
they had allowed to be constructed on 
their land at Northumberland Avenue 
and elsewhere, hereally wasamazed at the 
face with which the Metropolitan Board 
came down to the House and expressed 
their horror of the unoffending brick 
erections which had been placed upon 
the Embankment for the ventilation of 
the Railway Tunnel. He would tell his 
hon. and learned Friend what it was 
that destroyed the beauty of the Thames 
Embankment, and, he was afraid, would 
ever destroy it. The Embankment was 
for ever destroyed beyond redemption 
by that enormous erection, the Charing 
Cross Railway Station, and the hideous 
Girder Bridge which connected it with 
the other side of the river. Had his 
hon. and learned Friend ever made the 
least effort to remedy that great blot 
as regarded the action of Parliament in 
that matter? He (Mr. Balfour) was 
influenced by no love of the Railway; 
but he confessed to having a certain aver- 
sion towards these two powerful Cor- 
eames Metropolitan Board of 

orks and the City of London. The in- 


terests, however, for which he pleaded at 
that moment were not the interests of the 
Railway, but the interests of the millions 


who travelled by it. One hon. Member 
in one sentence asserted that these 
ventilators did no good, and in the next 
he stated that the fumes which were 
emitted from it were most offensive to 
the people who used the Gardens upon 
the Embankment. He failed to see how 
the hon. Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. 
H. James) could reconcile these two 
statements. Certainly what came out, 
if there had been no ventilators, must 
have remained in. All the sulphurous 
fumes now emitted by the engines on 
that Railway must come out some time 
or other. They did not congeal in the 
tunnel, but they came out and polluted 
the air some time or other. The only 
difference was, whether they were to be 
be let out before they suffocated the 
30,000,000 of people who used the Rail- 
way? Had hon. Members reflected what 
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it was to say that 30,000,000 people tra- 
velled annually bya Railway? It meant, 
roughly speaking, that nearly 100,000 per- 
sonsa-day travelled by it; that more than 
twice as many individuals travelled by 
that Railway per day as all the people, 
man, woman, and child, of the borough 
of Northampton, in whose interests they 
were so anxious to legislate. The House 
was asked to legislate now for the people 
who drove about the Embankment in 
their carriages, and the roughs who 
lounged about it at night. He did not 
mean to say that they had not got in- 
terests which ought to be protected ; but 
he did say that the interests of the public, 
those interests, which were increasing 
every day as the suburbs increased, and 
as the means of connection between 
London and the outlying districts were 
getting more and more gorged, required 
their first care and consideration. It 
was, therefore, in the interests of the 
public at large that he hoped the House 
would refuse this Instruction to the Com- 
mittee, which was not only infringing 
the well-established practice of Parlia- 
ment, but doing something that would 
materially injure the very large and 
important body of people living in the 
Metropolis. He therefore hoped that 
the House would agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the real difficulty 
he had in arriving at a conclusion upon 
this question was that which had been 
alluded to by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, and which had been 
commented upon also by the hon. and 
learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott), as to the impropriety of in- 
terfering with the authority of their 
Select Committees or of reversing their 
action. He might have some difficulty 
in' supporting the Instruction if the 
action of the new Committee were likely 
to entail additional cost upon the Rail- 
way Company ; but he understood, from 
the observations of his right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works, that 
that difficulty would not exist. If it did 
not exist, then as to the merits of the 
case he had no manner of doubt what- 
ever. It was true that he occupied the 
position of one of those for whom so 
much sympathy had been expressed. He 
was one of the 30,000,000 who, day by 
day, travelled by this Railway; and he 
had certainly tried, during the last few 
weeks, with some anxiety to ascertain 
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the effect their ventilators was produc- 
ing, and whether the air was now much 
purer or better. But he confessed that 
he had not noticed very much change. 
He did not think that the air was very 
much purer ; and, therefore, as a matter 
of fact, these ventilators, as they were 
called, had not been a success, and the 
arguments which were based on the in- 
terests of the millions who travelled 
underneath might be dismissed from the 
consideration of the House, because the 
millions who travelled underneath were 
not of opinion that the ventilators were 
doing much good. As to the construc- 
tion of the ventilators, a great deal had 
been said before the Committee; but he be- 
lieved thatthe RailwayCompany adopted 
them, because they were cheapest, in 
preference to other methods of ventila- 
tion which would have rendered the air 
perfectly pure. In the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel the air was kept perfectly pure, 
and air-engines had proved an entire 
success in the State of New York, and in 
other parts of the world. Any person who 
was acquainted with the first elements of 
the science of ventilation knew that an 
engineer could easily have constructed 
channels from the tunnel itself, and car- 


ried them up alongside the houses by 


means of air currents, by means of 
which a draught would have been pro- 
duced which did not now exist. Again, 
and beyond all that, anyone familiar 
with the ventilation of collieries must 
know that there were many methods by 
which, if the Railway Company had 
chosen to incur the expense, and to 
show that they had the interests and 
health of the public at heart, they 
might have provided ventilation and 
kept the tunnels perfectly clear. The 
Railway Company were not entitled, 
upon any ground, to the sympathy of 
the House of Commons, and certainly 
not in the matter of these ventilators. 
When leave was obtained to construct 
this Railway, and £200,000 was paid 
in respect of it, what was that money 
paid for? It was paid for the purpose 
of constructing a Railway in accordance 
with certain plans deposited with the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. In those 
days the Railway Company were per- 
fectly willing to place themselves, and 
they did so, at the feet of the Metro- 
politan Board as suppliants for the pur- 
pose of obtaining their consent to the 
construction of the Railway. If they 
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had then suggested that they intended 
to construct these ventilators they knew 

erfectly well that they would never 

ave obtained the consent of the Metro- 
politan Board. Therefore, no sugges- 
tion of the kind was then made. In re- 
gard to the question of ventilation itself, 
the Company had at that time the ex- 
ample of other Railways to guide them. 
The Metropolitan Railway had already 
been constructed, and the foulness of the 
atmosphere upon that line was notorious. 
The Metropolitan District Company, 
therefore, ought to have taken precau- 
tions to secure that proper ventilation 
upon their system was provided. He 
had only one other point, and it related 
to the Committee. It appeared that two 
of the so-called representative City au- 
thorities—namely, the City of London 
and the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
with all the panoply of counsel, did ap- 
pear before the Committee. How it was 
that in a matter so simple as this the 
Committee came to the conclusion they 
did he was not prepared tosay. He cer- 
tainly should not join in any reflection 
upon them; but he thought there could 
not be a more remarkable argument in 
favour of the proposition which he hoped 
might be made some time for the simpli- 
fication of the government of London 
than the fact that four hon. Gentlemen, 
the Members for South Derbyshire (Mr. 
Evans), Hertford (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
West Suffolk (Mr. Biddell), and one of 
the Members for Cornwall, had decided 
upon the question whether the openspaces 
in London should or should not be inter- 
fered with. He should have thought it 
was desirable that such a matter should 
have been decided by the House, and 
perhaps much blame rested upon the 
Metropolitan Members for not reading 
carefully the clauses of every Metro- 
politan Bill that might be introduced in 
Parliament. Speaking as one of the 
30,000,000 who travelled upon this Rail- 
way every day, he had come to the con- 
clusion that the ventilators, on their own 
merits, were not a success; and he 
trusted the House would support the 
proposition of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Marriott). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH wished to say a 
few words upon the question, and to 
express a hope that the House would 
consent to give the Instruction moved 
for by the hon. and learned Member 
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for Brighton (Mr. Marriott). His hon. 
Friend the Member for Hertford (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour), who had made a most 
interesting and amusing speech, as he 
always did when he addressed the House, 
had disappointed him. There was no 
desire on the part of those who objected 
to these ventilators to overrule the de- 
termination of the Committee of 1881. 
All they asked, on behalf of the Metro- 
polis, was that power should be given 
to the new Committee appointed to con- 
sider the present Bill to rehear and 
retry the case. Hon. Members who 
hesitated to vote for this Instruction 
should realize what it was. It was an 
Instruction to the Committee that they 
should have power to consider the case 
that would be put before them by the 
Representatives of the Metropolis on the 
one hand, with full power to the Rail- 
way Company to make their case good 
on the other hand. There could be no 
reflection upon the Committee of 1881 in 
the Metropolis desiring a rehearing of 
the case at its own cost. Let it be un- 
derstood that the Metropolis did not ask 
or suggest that the Railway Company 
should be put to the cost of reinstating 
the Gardens or roadways in their former 
— or that they should suffer loss ; 

ut simply that the case should be re- 
tried, so that if it was found by the 
Committee before whom the whole case 
was to be brought that wrong had been 
done and that a mistake had been made, 
the only result would be that the costs 
which the Railway Company had in- 
curred would be repaid to them, and 
the position of affairs would be precisely 
what it was before these structures were 
put up. He did not think it was unfair 
or unreasonable that the interests of the 
many thousand persons who used the 
Embankment, and who regarded it, as 
they regarded the Royal Parks, in the 
light of a breathing place, and as a 
necessity for the inhabitants of this 
great Metropolis—he did not think it 
was unreasonable that the interests of 
those people should be duly regarded 
by the House of Commons and the 
Committee, and that the whole matter 
should be fairly dealt with. He, for 
one, should regret very much if, from 
any feeling of sensibility or annoyance, 
the House should reverse the decision 
already arrived at improperly; but he 
thought the mattermightbe reconsidered 
andretried with fairness toall parties. He 
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had said that he would not oceupy the 
attention of the House at any length, and 
he would, therefore, not go into a ques- 
tion which had been raised as to why the 
Railway Company could not have venti- 
lated the line in any other way; but he 
could not help remarking that someincon- 
venience had arisen from the decision at 
which the Committee had arrived. The 
Committee did not sanction these par- 
ticular works, but said there should be 
ventilation, and if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and the Railway Com- 
pany could have arrived at an agreo- 
ment, well and good; but, if not, then 
they left it to some third person to 
decide what the ventilation should be. 
He thought that a most inconvenient 
course, and probably it was one which 
had brought about the present agitation. 
If the Committee had sanctioned delibe- 
rate plans, which he thought they might 
have done, the House would then have 
understood exactly where they were, 
and there probably would not have been 
an appeal to the House to reconsider 
the matter. He hoped the House would 
consent to the Instruction which had 
been moved by the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Marriott). 
Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, the House 
was not called upon to decide between 
the merits of the contending parties 
upon this question. They were not 
asked to take part either with the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company 
or the Metropolitan Board of Works or 
the First Commissioner of Works, but 
to consider simply the best way of re- 
moving the enormous nuisance which ° 
had grown up so swiftly and stealthily. 
All they had to do now was to consider 
the best means of getting rid of it, 
because it was perfectly impossible to 
leave the matter as it stood. Taking the 
direct roadway between that House and 
the City, it was no exaggeration to say 
that the value of the space in Queen 
Victoria Street was equal to what it 
would be if paved with gold, and yet 
that street had been taken up, and a 
large amount of space had been appro- 
priated by the Railway Company for 
the erection of these horrible abomi- 
nations. It was at all times inconvenient 
to pass through that narrow street, down 
which there was scarcely room for more 
than one carriage to pass. It was hardly 
possible to pass through Queen Victoria 
Street without finding an obstruction 
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where the ventilators were so placed as 
to leave scarcely room for two carriages. 
Carriages habitually did not run close 
to the side of the street ; and now that 
the width of the street was reduced by 
the Railway Company’s inclosure or 
chimney, it was impossible for one car- 
riage to pass another in the same direc- 
tion. Then in regard to the inclosures 
on the Embankment, he could conceive 
nothing more idiotic than the way in 
which these ventilators had been flanked 
with massive projections of granite 
which effectively and gratuitously took 
away something like two feet from the 
already diminished width of the street. 
He was of opinion that, at whatever cost, 
and upon whatever terms they could 
arrange, it was necessary that these 
abominations should be removed. 

Mr. WIGGIN said, he rose, not on 
behalf of the Railway Company, in 
whom he had not the slightest interest, 
but to say a word on behalf of the 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
travelled daily on this Railway. He 


would appeal to hon. Members in that 
House who were in the habit of tra- 
velling by the line, and would ask them 
if the atmosphere they were compelled 


to breathe was one which conduced to 
their health or comfort, seeing that they 
were compelled to breathe an atmosphere 
charged with carbonic acid gas and sul- 
phurous fumes? He thought the House 
ought to do all they could to enable the 
Railway Company to clear the tunnel of 
these obnoxious and unhealthy gases. 
Whatever decision the House might 
arrive at, he hoped they would not 
reduce the number of ventilators, which 
he should prefer to see largely increased. 
He had nothing to say against the Com- 
pany paying for them; but it was on 
behalf of the travellers who used the 
line that he asked the House not to send 
this question back again to a Committee. 
He thought they ought to stand by the 
decision of a Committee of the House 
who had done their duty well and faith- 
fully. It would be unfair to treat any 
Committee in the way in which it was 
proposed to treat this Committee. He 
trusted that the House would support 
the Amendment which had been moved 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Glasgow (Mr. Anderson). 

Mr. BIDDELL said, he had been a 
Member of the original Committee, and 
he wished to say a word in their defence. 
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He altogether disagreed with many of 
the remarks which had been made. He 
did not think that this was a question 
which would best be considered by 
Metropolitan Members, who might be 
influenced by the separate and distinct 
interests of their constituents. Hon. 
Members who lived at a distance were 
quite as capable of judging of the merits 
of a Private Bill. The Committee had 
before them the Representatives of the 
City, and they heard them most patiently, 
and he must say the City authorities 
were entirely exonerated for not having 
done all they could to advance the sup- 
posed interests of the ratepayers ; but the 
Committee found that there was a great 
want of ventilation upon the Railway, 
and that the Railway Company were 
bound to provide it. But they were not 
responsible, as the right hon. Member 
for Westminster (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
stated, for the position of the ventilators. 
All they had considered was the comfort 
of the many, and not that of the few; 
and, in coming to the conclusion they 
did, they were actuated by the feeling 
that what might be a private injury might 
be forthe public advantage. He did not 
think the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Marriott) could tell him 
of a single railway that was ever made 
that did not inflict some injury for which 
no one was entitled to compensation. If 
these ventilators had been placed on 
public ground, rather than on private 
ground, it was Captain Galton who 
decided the matter. He would say, 
further, that the injury to the Em- 
bankment Gardens had been immensely 
magnified. He went over them very 
frequently from Charing Cross; and 
since the question had been agi- 
tated he had purposely watched the 
action of the ventilators, and he was 
able to say that they were by no means 
as injurious as they had been repre- 
sented. The hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton said the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had done all they could to 
stop the construction of the ventilators, 
except by calling a meeting in the pub- 
lic Parks; but if they had called a 
meeting in the public Parks the people 
who attended it would have been with 
the Railway Company, because it was 
for their advantage that the ventilators 
were erected. As to the argument of 
the hon Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. 
H. James), that the ventilators did no 
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good, how was it that so much vapour, 
as represented, came from them? He 
thought the House were not taking a 
dignified course in practically asking 
the Company to remove these ventilators, 
or the House would not grant them 
powers in a totally unconnected mat- 
ter. If the ventilators were wrong, let 
there be some separate action on the 
part of Parliament in regard to them. 
t was not denied that this Railway was 
properly managed in other respects, un- 
connected with the question of ventila- 
tion. 1f there was to be an Instruction 
given to the Committee, the proper In- 
struction would be that they should 
inquire into the operation of the ventila- 
tion, and report upon it. That would be 
all very well; but the hon. and learned 
Memberfor Brighton asked that the Com- 
mittee should have power to order their 
removal, and not to inquire fairly and 
impartially into their operation, and re- 
pert to the House. He trusted that hon. 
embers would take an opportunity of 
looking at the ventilators for themselves, 
and would not accept, without investi- 
gation, the exaggerated complaints they 
had heard. He had himself stood by 
them, and had seen train after train 
pass by with hardly any smoke or 
vapour appearing from it. He de- 
sired that every Member should judge 
for himself, and he trusted that they 
would take an opportunity of doing so 
before anything was done. He cer- 
tainly thought if that was done they 
would come to the same conclusion 
he had, that if there was anything dis- 
agreeable about the ventilators, as he 
did not deny there was at times, it was 
more than counter-balanced by the im- 
mense advantage they were to the people 
who used the Railway. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Member for Brighton 
would modify the Amendment to this 
effect—‘*That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to investigate and report 
to the House upon the action of the 
ventilators.” That would be a very 
different thing from empowering the 
Committee to order their removal. 

Mr. STORY-MASKELYNE said, he 
ventured, even at that late hour, and 
even when the House was probably 
weary of the discussion, to ask for its 
attention for one moment. There had 
been a complaint against one or two of 
the speakers that, on the one hand, they 
had declared that the ventilators were 
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of no use; while, on the other hand, 
they contended that the foul air emitted 
from them spoilt the atmosphere of the 
Embankment Gardens. Now, the fact 
was that the ventilators did emit these 
horrible fumes, and spoil the atmos- 
phere in the Gardens; and, at the same 
time, he would observe that experience 
had proved the ventilators themselves to 
be absolutely useless, and that they did 
not ventilate the Railway. He was 
speaking in the presence of engineers, 
and he nevertheless ventured to say that 
the very idea of ventilating this Railway 
in the manner now adopted was absurd. 
The only way in which to ventilate the 
Railway was by the erection of long 
shafts to draw away the foul air and 
bring in the fresh air necessary to re- 
place it. That was the only scientific 
principle. The proper way of doing 
this was not merely to open a hole in 
the top of the tunnel, and then to expect 
that the foul air would go out ; but to 
erect a shaft somewhat conveniently 
situated for the purpose, and to make an 
opening into the tunnel half-way between 
two Stations, and by means of a tube to 
connect this ventilator in the Railway 
with that shaft, and then to draw out 
the foul air by means of agencies similar 
to those employed in mines. Fresh air 
would then flow in at the terminal open- 
ings and the foul gases be delivered into 
the upper air above the shaft. That 
would have been a complete solution of 
the difficulty, and the House would not 
have been placed in what he was bound to 
say was the somewhat undignified posi- 
tion it occupied at the present moment. 
[**Divide!”?] It was very rarely he 
addressed the House, and he hoped he, 
might be allowed to say a few words 
without interruption. There was only 
one other point he wished to comment 
upon. When the Underground Rail- 
way was first constructed, they were told 
that the Railway Company intended to 
introduce a new principle in locomotives, 
and that there would be locomotives 
which would consume their. own smoke, 
and condense their own steam, without 
pouring out into the air carbonic and 
sulphurous acid gases, and even the 
more deleterious carbonic oxide. They 
promised to relieve the travelling public 
from the unpleasantness they would 
otherwise suffer in consequence of in- 
haling these obnoxious gases. But 
what had been the result? For some 
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time the Metropolitan Railway was kept 
comparatively clear of these foul gases, 
with hardly any extraneous means of 
yentilation being provided. The Metro- 
politan Line was originally much less dis- 
agreeable to passengers than it was now 
with all its ventilators. The reason was 
obvious. The Railway Company would 
no longer take the trouble or incur the 
cost of providing engines that would 
do the work without being a nuisance; 
and the more holes of this kind the Legis- 
lature allowed them to make, the more 
would they ask to convert their under- 
ground tunnels into open cuttings, and 
the worse would be the result, and the 
fouler the air above them. He thought 
they ought to be compelled to return to 
their original condition, which was the 
condition upon which Parliament gave 

ermission for the construction of the 
eee, They might now do this by 
the aid of other agencies than the steam 
locomotive; such as by the use of com- 
pound air or of electricity. The argu- 
ments which had been brought forward 
were sufficiently strong to induce him to 
vote, to compel the Railway Company, 
if it be possible, to go back to their 
original condition. He thought the sup- 

orters of the Motion of the hon. and 
ii Member for Brighton (Mr. Mar- 
riott) could show that they had common 
sense on their side, and that the Instruc- 
tion itself ought to meet with the full 
approval of the House. 

Sir GEORGE ELLIOT said, he did 
not like to remain silent upon a subject 
on which he had a right to speak. He 
thought the means provided by the 
Railway Company for ventilating this 
tunnel and Railway were not adequate. 
All that was necessary was a simple 
operation—namely, the erection of long 
chimneys in spots little frequented by 
the public. The opening of ventilators 
of this kind, to disperse the filthy and 
foul atmosphere generated by the loco- 
motives employed in working the traffic 
of the tunnel, was altogether insufficient 
for the purpose; and he remembered 
very well pointing that out to the en- 
gineer of the Company, who told him 
what he was going to do. He (Sir 
George Elliot) stated at the time that 
the ventilators would be a failure; and 
that instead of having these very low 
chimneys, or blow-holes, they ought to 
take off a pieco of land laterally from 
the Railway and erect a high chimney 
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in a place where it would not be an 
eyesore. There would then be a ven- 
tilating power resulting from the dif- 
ferences of level between the Railway 
and the tops of the chimneys or tubes, 
as in the case of the shot-towers on the 
other side of the River. Assistance 
might also be procured from the action 
of furnaces. 


Question put. 


The House divided: Ayes 200; Noes 
110: Majority 90.—(Div. List, No. 70.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee to which the said Bill is referred, 
that, provided the Standing Orders have either 
been complied with or dispensed with, they have 
power to insert in the said Bill a Clause making 
it compulsory upon the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company to pull down the ventilators 
now erected or in course of erection in Tothill 
Street, Broad Sanctuary, Victoria Street, the 
Thames Embankment and Gardens, and in 
Queen Victoria Street, under the award of Cap- 
tain Galton, and to reinstate the said streets and 
gardens, upon such terms as may seem reasonable 
to the Committee. 

Ordered, That leave be given to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works and the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London to appear, by 
their Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses, before the 
Committee on the Bill in support of any Peti- 
tion which may be presented by them respec- 
tively on the subject, notwithstanding that such 
Petition has been presented after the period 
limited by the Standing Orders for the presenta- 
tion of Petitions against Private Bills. 


Lorpv ALGERNON PERCY asked 
whether he would be in Order in now 
making a Motion which stood in his 
name upon the same subject ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the noble 
Lord desired to address the House on 
the matter, he would be in Order in 
doing so. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY then 


rose to move— 


‘* That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to inquire what powers, if any, the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company now 
possess enabling them to cover in or build over 
the open cuttings on their Railways ; and, if the 
Company has such powers, that the Committee 
have power, upon the Standing Orders being 
complied with or dispensed with, to amend or 
repeal the section or sections of the Act or Acts 
giving such powers with such provisos and upon 
such terms as may seem reasonable to the Com- 
mittee.” 


The noble Lord said, that after the 
lengthened debate which had already 
taken place, he would not think of de- 
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taining the House at any length; but 
he felt it his duty to move this Instruc- 
tion, because it dealt with another por- 
tion of the question of this Railway 
different from that which had been 
referred to in the previous debate. In 
the case tried before Mr. Justice Fry, 
the Railway claimed to have the power 
to which his Instruction applied. He 
had no desire to discuss the legal powers 
of the Company at the present moment, 
because if the power was possessed by 
the Railway Company, it could not be 
injured by an inquiry being made into 
it; and if it were not possessed, it would 
probably be unnecessary to legislate 
upon the subject. But, assuming that 
the Railway Company had the power, it 
was necessary that it should be exercised 
under some proper control, because the 
only plea the Company could put for- 
ward for taking the public property, for 
the purpose of ventilating their line, 
was that they could not ventilate it by 
any other means, in consequence of its 
being so much in tunnel; and yet at 
the moment they were appropriating the 
public property, they were covering over 
open spaces of their own property within 
200 yards of the ventilator on the Em- 
bankment, and close to that hideous 
erection, the ventilator in Parliament 
Square. It was said that these mat- 
ters had nothing to do with the present 
Bill. That appeared to be a reason why 
a special Instruction should be given to 
the Committee, and it was not unreason- 
able to ask Parliament to consider under 
what conditions the fresh powers asked 
for by the Company should be granted 
to them. He was sure that he was only 
expressing the opinion of a very large 
number of the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis when he said that at the present 
moment, and under the present condition 
of affairs, the interests of the public were 
being sacrificed to the interests of the 
shareholders of the Railway Company. 
He begged to move the Motion which 
stood in his name. 


Motion ogreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee on the Bill to inquire what powers, 
if any, the Metropolitan District Railway Com- 
pany now possess enabling them to cover in or 

uild over the open cuttings on their Railways; 
and, if the Company has such powers, that the 
Committee have power, upon the Standing 
Orders being complied with or dispensed with, 
to amend or repeal the section or sections of the 
Act or Acts giving such powers with such pro- 


Lord Algernon Percy 
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visos and upon such terms as may seem reason- 
able to the Committee. 

Ordered, That leave be given to the Metro. 
politan Board of Works and the Commissioners 
of Sewers of the City of London to appear, by 
their Counsel, Agents, and Witnesses, before 
the Committee on the Bill in support of any 
Petition which may be presented by them 
respectively on the subject, notwithstanding 
that such Petition has been presented after the 
period limited by the Standing Orders for the 
presentation of Petitions against Private Bills, 
—(Lord Algernon Percy.) 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON LAW, AND COURTS 
OF JUSTICE, AND LEGAL PROCEDURE. 


Ordered, That the Standing Committee on 
Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal Proce- 
dure have leave to print and circulate with the 
Votes any Amended Clauses of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal Bill, and the Criminal Code 
(Indictable Offences Procedure) Bill, from time 
to time.—( Mr. Sclater Booth.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—-700c— 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL—THE 
PICTURES. 


GENERAL BURNABY asked the Secre- 
tary tothe Admiralty, Whereisthe picture 
(which was in Greenwich Hospital in 
1864) of “‘Thecelebrated victory obtained 
by the British Fleet, under command of 
Earl Howe, over the French Fleet, on the 
glorious 1st of June 1794,” and which 
is distinguished from any other picture 
by representing the death of Lieutenant 
Neville, of the ‘‘2nd Queen’s Royals,” 
then serving as Marines on the Fleet? 

Srrk THOMAS BRASSEY: Careful 
inquiry has been made, and no record 
has been found of the picture to which 
the hon. and gallant Member refers 
having at any time formed part of the 
Collection at Greenwich Hospital. 

GenerAL BURNABY said, he should 
call attention to the subject on a future 
day. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (ILRELAND)—TYPHUS 
FEVER IN DUBLIN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been called to 
a letter in the “Evening Mail” of the 
12th instant, from which it appears that 
a larger number of persons caught 
typhus fever, in consequence of the out- 
break in Jones’s Court, Dublin, than 
was at first supposed ; whether he will 
inquire into the truth of the allegation 
that the two ladies, proprietors of the 
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place, caught the infection from going 
there, and died, and that their sister, 
who brought some of their belongings to 
her own home, also took it and died; 
and, whether he will cause a full in- 
quiry to be made into the circumstances 
by a Local Government Inspector ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have seen the 
letter referred to. I had previously 
been aware of the allegation that the 
ladies who were proprietors of the tene- 
ments where the fever broke out, caught 
the disease by going there and died of 
it. But it was reported to me, upon the 
authority of the. doctor who attended 
them in their last illness, that they died 
of pulmonary complaints. However, as 
the allegation is repeated, it and the 
several other statements in the letter to 
which the hon. Member has drawn at- 
tention are being further inquired into 
by a Medical Inspector of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. If the result is to 
show any ground to alter the opinion 
arrived at after the former inquiry— 
namely, that the disease was spread 
mainly by reason of concealment on the 
part of the families first affected, and not 
in consequence of the wake—I shall not 
hesitate to say so, and to state whether, 
in my opinion, there is ground for cen- 
suring any public official. 


CRIMINAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, DUN- 
DRUM — POST MORTEM EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can state how many post 
mortem examinations took place at the 
Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Dundrum, 
within the last year and half, by whom 
they were made, what was the charge 
for each, who received the fees, and 
from what source were they paid ; whe- 
ther, in the recent case of Mr. Daid, it 
was stated by the resident medical officer 
he was killed by a large nail; whether 
any other medical or surgical authority 
concurred in or differed from that opi- 
nion; and, whether the coroner threat- 
ened to lock up the jury for the night 
unless they gave a verdict in accordance 
with his wishes ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The total num- 
ber of such examinations held during 
the period stated was 18. Of these the 
first 15 were conducted by the resident 
physician of the asylum, the fees—one 
guinea in each case—being received by 
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him. Two were held by that officer in 
conjunction with the district dispensary 
doctor, the fees—three guineas in each 
case—being shared between them. In 
the most recent case which has occurred 
the examination was conducted by the 
dispensary doctor alone, who received a 
fee of two guineas. In all cases the fees 
were paid by the County Treasurer on 
the order of the Coroner. The opinion 
given by the resident physician as to the 
cause of M‘Daid’s death is correctly 
quoted. The visiting physician, who 
afterwards saw the body, expressed 
doubt that a nail was the actual weapon 
used. The Coroner was not dissatistied 
with the verdict itself; but he at first 
declined to receive with it a rider which 
he thought illegal, but as to the recep- 
tion of which he finally yielded to the 
wishes of the jury. Measures have been 
taken by the Government for holding 
post-mortem examinations by other mem- 
bers than by the resident officer. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. O’SHEA asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether there is any truth in the 
rumour that it is intended to introduce 
considerable changes into the organisa- 
tion of the higher ranks of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary; and, if so, whether, 
having regard to the effect on zeal and 
efficiency often created by uncertainty, 
he will take a very early opportunity of 
announcing the designs of the Irish Go- 
vernment in the matter ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A Bill on this 
subject is in course of preparation, and 
will be introduced with as little delay as 
possible. 


THE UNITED STATES AND MEXICO. 


Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther the Government can give the House 
any information as to the Commercial 
Treaty which has recently been con- 
cluded between Mexico and the United 
States; whether that Treaty does not 
secure preferential treatment to Ameri- 
can commerce ; and, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to take any 
steps in the matter on behalf of the com- 
mercial interests of this Country ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
A Commercial Treaty has been recently 
signed between the United States and 
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Mexico; but the ratifications are not 
exchanged, and the consideration of the 
subject has been put off by the United 
States Senate till December. It is stated 
that under the terms of this Treaty 
differential treatment is accorded on 
principles of reciprocity to the subjects 
of the two States in question. The re- 
lations between this country and Mexico 
are being closely watched in connection 
specially with commercial interests ; but 
I am not in a position at present to make 
any further statement. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—CASES 
OF MICHAEL SHEEHAN AND JOHN 
LINANE., 


. Mr. KENNY ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If his 
attention has been called to the decision 
of Majors Evanson and Irwan, special 
R.M.’s, at Limerick, on April 13th, in 
the case of Messrs. Michael Sheehan and 
John Linane, charged with assaulting a 
man named M‘Grath ; if it is a fact that 
a sentence of two months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labour, was passed upon Shee- 
han and Linane was discharged ; if the 
only evidence against Mr. Sheehan was 
that of M‘Grath, who swore that he was 
assaulted by the prisoners on the road 
between Clonlara and Limerick on the 
afternoon of March 31st; if it is a fact 
that evidence was produced to prove 
that M‘Grath had no sign of violence 
upon his person as late as 9 p.m.; that 
he spent the night drinking in Limerick 
until 11 o’clock p.m. when he was re- 
fused further drink; and that he was 
found next morning at 6.30 a.m. asleep 
outside the door of a public house; if it 
is a fact that M‘Grath is a notorious and 
incorrigible drunkard, and has been 
fined upwards of fifty times for drunken 
and disorderly conduct; if Mr. Sheehan 
has appealed against the sentence of 
Majors Evanson and Irwan; and, whe- 
ther, if the facts be as stated, he will 
recommend to the Lord Lieutenant to 
order that no further proceedings be 
taken against Mr. Sheehan ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: This case was 
heard and disposed of on the 13th of 
April, as stated in the Question ; but as 
the magistrates’ decision is now the sub- 
ject of an appeal now pending in a Court 
of Justice, [ must obviously decline to 
make any statement as to the facts or 
merits of the case. 


Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
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THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
—THE POLICE FORCE (ARMAGH). 


Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it is true that the county inspec- 
tor, the sub-inspector, head constable, 
mounted constable, infantry constable, 
and acting constable, are all Protestants 
at the head quarter station, Scotch Street, 
Armagh; that the present county in- 
spector, who is only in charge of the 
county for about six months, has during 
that time promoted five Protestants and 
only one Catholic, although the Catholic 
members of the force comprise about 
seventy per cent. of the county force; 
that the county inspector has within one 
month tranferred three Catholics out of 
Armagh, replacing them by two Pro- 
testants and one Catholic; that the entire 
Catholic force of the county is so dis- 
satisfied with County Inspector Garrett 
as to be in a state bordering on insubor- 
dination or resignation ; and, if an in- 
quiry would be granted into the facts 
specified, and if the examination papers 
of the men promoted, and of the Catholic 
men rejected, could be submitted to an 
impartial tribunal ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is the fact that 
the members of the Armagh force men- 
tioned are Protestants; but the hon. 
Member’s informant has apparently 
omitted to tell him that there are three 
Roman Catholic constables serving at 
the same station, which, of course, has 
an important bearing on the apparent 
proportions of the members of his reli- 
gion. The present County Inspector 
took charge in October last, and in De- 
cember he held an examination; and 
after careful inquiry and consultation 
with his officers, he placed upon his pro- 
motion list the names of 48 men, of 
whom 26 are Roman Catholics and 22 
Protestants of different denominations. 
He placed them in what he believed to 
be their order of merit, and without for 
a moment considering their religious 
persuasions. Of these six were pro- 
moted last month, of whom five are Pro- 
testants and one a Roman Catholic. The 
Catholic proportion of the force is over- 
stated in the Question. It is about 59 
per cent, not 70. There are now 13 
Catholics and 10 Protestants serving in 
the town of Armagh. During the last 
two months three Catholics have been 
transferred out of the town, and replaced 
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by two Protestants and one Catholic. One 
of those transferred was an acting con- 
stable who, on promotion, was sent at 
his own request to an out station, where 
he could have accommodation for his 
family. All the transfers were made 
upon consideration of the claims of senior 
men, and with a view to accommodate 
them. Iam happy to say that no part 
of the county force is in the condition 
described. I see no reason for directing 
a special inquiry into this matter, or for 
producing examination papers. I may 
state that the complaints of the men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary with re- 
gard to the present system of promotion 
were carefully inquired into by the re- 
cent Committee; and the Government 
hope that the recommendations of that 
Committee will equalize and systematize 
the promotion in a manner which will be 
satisfactory to the Force. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
—NEW GUINEA—PAPERS, &c. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table fur- 
ther Papers or Correspondence, if any, 
relating to New Guinea, in continuation 
of the Papers presented to Parliament 
in 1876? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Yes, Sir. 
As soon as they can be printed, I will lay 
onthe Table of the House the Papers 
and Correspondence that we have at the 
Colonial Office in continuation of the 
Papers of 1876. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND— 
REPORTED FIGHTING. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether the Government have 
received any confirmation of the report 
that there has recently been severe 
fighting between the troops of Cetewayo 
and those of some of the Chiefs in the 
Reserved Territories ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: The news 
we have received is to the effect that the 
Usutu party—that is to say, the young 
and violent section of Cetewayo’s fol- 
lowers—made an attack upon Usibebu 
on his own territory, in the north-eastern 
corner of Zululand. Cetewayo professes 
that it was done without his knowledge ; 
but I doubt very much whether this is 
the truth. The House may remember 
that when this Chief Usibebu was, for 
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various cogent reasons, left in possession 
of the territory over which he had been 
the appointed Chief, it was understood 
that he was both able and willing to 
hold his own; and this turns out to be 
the case, because this attack of the 
Usutus has been most successfully re- 
pelled, and I hope that their defeat may 
be a lesson to them. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHHILL 
asked if the attention of the Under Se- 
cretary of State had been drawn to a 
telegram from a correspondent of The 
Daily News, who was usually well in- 
formed, to the effect that Usibebu had 
attacked Cetewayo ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: I am glad 
that the noble Lord has given me the 
opportunity of saying that the cor- 
respondent in question is never well in- 
formed. 


SPAIN — HOMICIDE OF THOMAS MIT. 
CHELL, A BRITISH SUBJECT, AT 
MALAGA, 

Mr. HENDERSON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What progress has been made with the 
subscription proposed to be raised, in 
May last year, on behalf of Mitchell, 
Engineer of the steamship ‘‘ Tyrian,”’ 
who was shot, by a Spanish sentry, at 
Malaga in December 1881; if he will 
state the amount contributed by the 
Spanish Government, in fulfilment of 
their promise; and, if he will lay the 
Correspondence on the subject upon the 
Table of the House? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Secretary of State has been in com- 
munication with Sir Robert Morier as 
to the best means of raising a fund for 
the relatives of the sufferer in this un- 
fortunate case ; and, after full considera- 
tion, he has come to the conclusion that 
it would be best that the proposed sub- 
scription should be started in this coun- 
try, and I shall be glad to communicate 
privately with my hon. Friend on the 
subject. We do not, however, feel justi- 
fied in incurring the expense of printing 
the Correspondence relating tothis much- 
to-be-regretted incident. 


MADAGASCAR—CLAIMS OF FRANCE 
ON THE NORTH-WEST COAST. 
Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment still adhere to the statementg 
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made by Lord Granville in his Despatch 
of October 7th 1882, to Lord Lyons, 
that— 

‘« Her Majesty’s Government recognise the 
Queen of Madagascar absolute Monarch of the 
whole Island, and are unaware of any Treaty 
stipulations in virtue of which the French Go- 
vernment could properly claim territorial juris- 
diction over any part of the mainland of Mada- 
gascar ?”’ 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must refer the hon. Gentleman to my 
previous answer to the same Question, 
which was put on his behalf on the 2nd 
instant. The position of Her Majesty’s 
Government with regard to the French 
claims is fully shown in the Papers al- 
ready presented to Parliament. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said, 
that he had repeated the Question be- 
cause the noble Lord did not answer 
it before. As he could not obtain a 
simple statement from the noble Lord 
as to the views of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment with regard to the Sovereignty 
of the Island, he should repeat the Ques- 
sen to the Prime Minister at an early 

ato. 


AFRICA (THE CONGO)—FRENCH 
ANNEXATIONS. 

Mr. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he can give the House 
any information regarding the recent 
French annexations North of the Congo, 
and regarding the relations of Mr. Stan- 
ley and M. de Brazza? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: A 
report reached Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment some days ago that the French had 
occupied Amloango, Black Point, to the 
north of the Congo, and beyond the 
limits of the territory claimed by Portu- 
gal. The French Government, in answer 
to an inquiry addressed to them by Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, state 
that they have received no intelligence 
of the alleged occupation. Her Majesty’s 
Government have no information re- 
specting the relations of Mr. Stanley 
and M. de Brazza. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS—APPEALS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he has had his 
attention drawn to the official records of 
the Proceedings of the Irish Land Com- 
mission under ‘‘The Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1881,” with reference to 
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‘“‘ Appeals re Fair Rent, &c. ; ’’ whether 
he has observed that whereas the total 
number of Appeals lodged, up to the 
81st ultimo, was 7,060, the total number 
heard was but 1,542, and the number 
withdrawn 1,013, leaving the number of 
Appeals not then in any way disposed 
of 4,505; whether he has observed that 
the number of Appeals not disposed of 
was, on the 24th Feb. 1882, 648; on 
the 15th April 1882, 1,181; on the 30th 
June 1882, 1,929; on the 31st July 1882, 
2,002; on the 31st Aug. 1882, 2,626; 
on the 30th Sep. 1882, 2,733; on the 
81st Oct. 1882, 3,281; on the 30th Nov. 
1882, 3,757; on the 3lst Dec. 1882, 
8,843; on 31st January last 3,771; on 
the 28th of February last, 4,096; and, 
on the 31st ultimo, 4,505; and, in view 
of the continuous increase of arrear of 
business, under this head, and of the 
fact that the demand for judicial action 
is several times as great as the supply, 
the Government will take steps to 
remedy the incompetency of the Irish 
Land Commission Court to deal with 
this part of its functions ? 

Mx. BRODRICK wished, before the 
Prime Minister answered the Question, 
to ask him, Whether the appeals were 
not mainly due to the hasty and ill- 
considered decisions of the Sub-Com- 
missioners; and whether he would under- 
take that no further pressure should be 
put upon the Sub-Commissioners to force 
them to decide a larger number of cases 
per diem ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that he was not aware of any pressure 
having been put upon the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to force them to increase the 
number of cases decided per diem; nor 
was he aware that the number of ap- 
peals in the vast number of cases before 
the Sub-Commissioners was any proof 
of their decisions being either hasty or 
ill-considered. He could give no opinion 
on those subjects, and it was his duty, 
in the absence of information, neither 
to affirm nor contradict the assertions of 
the hon. Member. With respect to the 
original Question, he had no fault to 
find with the statement of fact, which he 
believed to be correct. With regard 
to the closing part of the Question, 
whether— 


Land Commission. 


‘Tn view of the continuous increase of arrear 
of business, under this head, and of the fact 
that the demand for judicial action is several 
times as great as the supply, the Government 
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will take steps to remedy the incompetency of 
the Irish Land Commission Court to deal with 
this part of its functions ?”’ 

he was afraid that the Government had 
no power, as an Executive Government, 
to apply any remedy to what he felt to 
be a serious inconvenience. As at pre- 
sent advised, he did not know of any 
remedy that could be suggested except 
such remedy as would require legisla- 
tion. The hon. Member was in as good 
a position as himself to form a probably 
correct estimate of the difficulties which 
lay in the way of fresh legislation, in 
addition to the questions already before 
the House. Therefore, although he 
could hold out no immediate prospect of 
legislation, he could assure the hon. 
Member that the subject was one which 
would demand the careful consideration 
of the Government. 


UNITED STATES—DYNAMITE 
CONSPIRACIES. 

Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made any communi- 
cation to the American Government 
with respect to conspiracies formed in 
America against life and property in 
England; and, whether any communi- 
cations were made in 1881, upon the 
subject, to the American Government ; 
and, if so, whether the Papers can be 
produced ? The right hon. Gentleman 
said he gave Notice of the Question for 
Thursday, and it was in that day’s list 
by mistake. If the Prime Minister de- 
sired it, he would postpone the Question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No, Sir; I thank 
the right hon. Gentleman, but I do not 
think there is any reason to suppose 
that our position will be altered on 
Thursday ; and I think I have only to 
refer to the answer which was recently 
given by my right hon. and learned 
Friend the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, who stated that he 
did not think it would be for the public 
interest that, at this moment, we should 
make any communication or statement 
on the subject. I have only to repeat 
that answer. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE TENANTS’ COMPEN- 
SATION BILL AND THE LONDON 
CORPORATION BILL. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 





ther, in view of the urgent necessity of 
legislation with respect to compensation 
to tenants for unexhausted improve- 
ments, Her Majesty’s Government will 
give priority to the ‘‘ Tenants’ Compen- 
sation Bill” over the ‘‘ London Corpora- 
tion Bill” in arranging the business of 
the House ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: In reply to this 
Question, I am not prepared to treat it 
as a subject of precedence between the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill and the 
London Corporation Bill. I have no- 
thing to say upon that subject at the 
present time; but what I have to say is 
that the introduction of the one measure 
is evidently a different anda much simpler 
matter than the introduction of the other 
measure, the Tenants’ Compensation 
Bill not being, in all probability, a 
matter of great complexity or requiring 
any great fulness of detail upon the 
stage of introduction. Therefore, I do 
not think it will be necessary for us long 
to delay the introduction of the Bill of 
Compensation. Of course, that does not 
imply giving it the first place on the 
Orders of the Day. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. SCHREIBER wished to put a 
Question to the Prime Minister of which 
he had given him private Notice. Having 
referred to Hansard for an authentic 
report of the words used by the noble 
Marquess the Secretary of State for War 
in reference to the comparative unim- 
portance of the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment Bill, he should wish 
to ask the Prime Minister whether he 
was still in the position to disclaim, on 
the part of the noble Marquess, the 
statement which he had attributed to 
him the other day? The words of the 
noble Marquess to which he. desired 
especially to call attention were as fol- 
lows :— 
4.“Ttis always a matter of discretion with the 
Government what measures ought to be named 
in the Speech from the Throne. It is not 
usual to include measures which are not con- 
sidered to be of general or great importance; 
and this Bill is certainly one which we do not 
consider to be of great importance, or worthy to 
find a place among the measures usually enume- 
rated in the Queen's Speech.”—(3 Hansard, 
{276] 120.) 


He wished to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, now that those words had 
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been brought to his notice, he adhered 
to his declaration of the previous day ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The hon. Mem- 
ber has given me what he terms private 
Notice of this Question, and I must say 
that in this case the term private No- 
tice seems to require some authentic 
exposition. On my entrance into this 
House this evening the doorkeeper 
placed in my hand the Notice to which 
the hon. Member refers, and since then 
I have not seen my noble Friend, who is 
not in the House, and the matter re- 
mains exactly in the same position as it 
was when the hon. Gentleman addressed 
me before and without Notice. That is 
to say, I am required at this time to say 
what were the words used by the noble 
Marquess in a speech which he made in 
this House while I was out of it. In 
these circumstances, I would venture to 
refer the hon. Member to my noble 
Friend himself; or, if he would prefer 
it, I will communicate with my noble 
Friend. 

Mr. SCHREIBER wished to state 
that, in the note he had sent to the right 
hon. Gentleman, giving him Notice of 
the Question, he furnished a report of 
the words he had quoted. 


MOTION. 


— 01. — 


STEAMSHIP “LEON XIII.” 
RESOLUTION. 


Dr. CAMERON, in rising to call at- 
tention to the case of the ‘“‘ Leon XIII.;” 
and to move a Resolution, said, this 
case was one of very considerable inter- 
national importance. The Leon XIII. 
was one of a Spanish line of steamers 
trading between Liverpool and the Phi- 
lippine Islands. She carried as en- 

ineers John Wardrop, of Glasgow ; John 

odgson, of Birkenhead; and James 
Baker, of Southampton. They were men 
of character and reputation, men who 
had served on board such lines as the 
Inman and the Cunard—-and Wardrop 
had been appointed by the builders of 
the vessel, Messrs. Elder of Glasgow, as 
their guarantee officer on her first trip 
to the East. In December, 1881, when 
off Suez, the boiler tubes of the vessel 
sprang a leak, owing—the engineers 
said—to the unsuitable coal she was 
using, and she was obliged to put into 
Aden for repairs. A survey was held, 
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and the surveyors certified that the 
engineers were absolutely free from 
blame for the occurrence. The captain, 
however, suspended the engineers, and 
— two Spanish engineers in their 
places. These proving incompetent, after 
some delay he got two other engineers 
from Bombay to set matters right and to 
take charge of the vessel. In the mean- 
while, at the British port of Aden the 
captain took it into his head to arrest 
the engineers on a charge of mutiny and 
drunkenness. It was an important point 
in connection with this case that the 
offence, if any, of these men was com- 
mitted in Aden. Application was made 
to the Police Superintendent there, and 
he could not see why the offence, if com- 
mitted at all, could not have been cog- 
nizable by the British Court at Aden. 
However, he had to state, in passing, 
that not one particle of evidence was 
produced in support of the charge 
brought against the men in the whole 
of the papers, and that at the trial of the 
men afterwards at Manilla the charge 
was never even mentioned in the judg- 
ment pronounced upon them. He might 
also mention that the men’s story was 
very different from that of the captain. 
Their story was that the chief officer, 
overhearing and not understanding a 
conversation between two of them, con- 
cluded that they were saying disre- 
spectful things regarding him ; that he 
ordered the ship’s crew to arrest them; 
that the ship’s crew rushed upon them 
with knives, putting their lives in dan- 
ger, and took them prisoners, and they 
were locked up in their cabins. In his 
case, however, he omitted all question 
of the illegality of those proceedings, 
and he based his contentions on what 
occurred after the vessel arrived at Sin- 
gapore. The Spanish Government con- 
tended, and he was quite willing to 
admit it for the sake of the argument, 
that men committed for an offence on 
the high seas, though he could not see 
how the vessel at Aden could be said to 
be on the high seas, were amenable to 
the Spanish powers in regard to that 
offence; but, as he had said, he based his 
case entirely on what had occurred after 
the vessel arrived at Singapore. The 
vessel arrived there on the 14th of 
March, 1882. The captain had for- 
bidden the men while at Aden to com- 
municate with the shore, or with anyone 
but the Spanish Consul. They had, 
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however, been able to smuggle to the 
shore a letter addressed to the Associa- 
tion of Engineers at Singapore, whom it 
happened to reach. On the arrival of 
the vessel at Singapore, the Association 
of Engineers obtained a writ of habeas 
corpus, ordering the captain to produce 
the bodies of the three men before the 
Supreme Court, and show cause for their 
detention. The writ was duly served. 
It was the duty of the Consul at Singa- 
pore to advise the captain, being within 
the jurisdiction of the Court, that he was 
bound to obedience. But the Consul 
advised disobedience. Having waited 
some time and the captain not putting in 
an appearance, on learning that an at- 
tempt was being made to run off with 
the vessel, the Chief Justice issued a 
writ of attachment against the person of 
the captain for contempt of Court. The 
officers intrusted with the service of the 
writ were boarding the vessel, and as 
they stood upon the gangway the captain 
made a diabolical attempt to plunge them 
into the water between the vessel and 
the quay by casting loose the gangway. 
This might have cost them their lives; 
but they luckily avoided the danger by 
jumping on board. Again, he said it 
was the duty of the Spanish Consul, 
who was present at the transaction, to 
have advised the captain to obey; but 
he once more told him that he was not 
bound to do so. But there was force at 
hand, and the captain made his appear- 
ance before the Court. He was defended 
by English counsel, and that counsel 
advised him that he should produce 
the men in Court; but again the 
Spanish Consul interfered and pre- 
vented his doing so. After consider- 
able argument the case was adjourned 
until the following day, the captain 
being detained in custody on the under- 
standing on the part of the Chief Justice 
that the vessel was to remain in port until 
the case was decided. Intimation was also 
made by the authorities that the vessel 
was not to leave the port until the case 
was decided. Nevertheless, the second 
officer, again acting on the instructions 
of the Spanish Consul, procured two 
engineers from the Spanish war vessel 
which happened to be lying atSingapore, 
and steamed off with the three English 
engineers prisoners on board, leaving 
the captain in the hands of the Sheriff. 
When the Court assembled the next day, 
these facts were stated, and the Chief 
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Justice sentenced the captain to six 
months’ imprisonment for contempt of 
Court, on the understanding that he 
should be liberated when the offence was 
purged by the surrender of the three 
Englishmen whom he had been ordered 
to produce. This statement embodied 
substantially everything that was es- 
sential to his case—that the writ of 
habeas corpus had been disregarded 
and trampled under foot by the direct, 
repeated, and admitted interference of 
the Spanish Consul. According to the 
Statute of 1679, any person who 
should knowingly detain, transport, or 
imprison any person or persons in de- 
fiance of a writ of habeas corpus, or 
should advise, aid, or assist therein, be- 
came liable to heavy pains and penalties, 
and was rendered incapable of holding 
any office or authority in Her Majesty’s 
Dominions. The Spanish Consul at 
Singapore had clearly brought himself 
within the penalties of that Statute, and 
yet he still remained at the place as 
Consul. The question of the rights or 
wrongs of these men’s imprisonment 
had nothing to do with his case; the 
question of the ultimate jurisdiction of 
the Spanish Court over them was prac- 
tically beside the question. All that they 
had to concern themselves with was this 
fact—that an outrage had been com- 
mitted upon the authority of the Supreme 
Court of one of our Colonies and upon 
the most sacred of our British laws. 
And yet, would it be believed that the 
first communication that passed between 
England and Spain as to this case was 
an angry protest on the part of the 
Spanish Government against the outrage 
which they said had been committed 
against the person of the captain in his 
imprisonment for defiance of our laws ? 
The protest appeared so preposterous 

that he (Dr. Cameron) thought that 
on the interchange of communications 

the protest would have been entirely 

withdrawn. But, after clear and re- 

peated explanations on our part, the 

Spanish Government still maintained 

its attitude of injured innocence, and 

unreservedly endorsed the action of 
the Spanish Consul in violating the 

English law. He confessed that, even 

after reading the despatches of the 

Spanish Government on the question, he 

entirely failed to see how any men not 

utterly blinded by partizanship could 

maintain the position which the Spanish 
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Government had taken up. The position 
taken up by Spain rested on four con- 
tentions, each of which was absolutely 
untenable. The formality of the writ 
was questioned; but that point had been 
raised before the Supreme Court at 
Singapore, and that was the sole tri- 
bunal competent to pronounce an opi- 
nion on the point, and it overruled the 
objection. Another objection raised was 
that the Leon XI/I. was a mail ship, 
and was as such entitled to certain im- 
munities. There were Conventions with 
other countries granting immunities to 
mail steamers in the matter of jurisdic- 
tion; but we had no Convention with 
Spain, and, even if we had, at that par- 
ticular time the vessel had no mails on 
board. There wasalsoa question raised 
as to the competency of the tribunal to 
by the men; but that was practically 
what our Court was called on to decide. 
And there was the final contention that 
the Consul had been treated with dis- 
courtesy, which, if it had been proved, 
would have had no bearing on the case. 
The whole of the Spanish case was re- 
pudiated again and again in the corre- 
Seatac which had taken place between 
the two countries. Their case was based 
on contentions which were entirely be- 
side the subject ; and yet on the strength 
of that case the Spanish Government 
had the modest assurance to propose to 
this country that we should make repara- 
tion to the captain of the vessel for the 
outrage inflicted upon him. When the 
vessel left Singapore, thus illegally 
carrying off those English subjects, the 
Governor of the Colony sent a telegram 
to the Admiral in command of our China 
Fleet suggesting that it would be well 
for him to send a war vessel to Manilla, 
whither the Zeon XJ/J. was bound, to 
offer moral support to our Consul there 
when he came to deal with the case. 
The Spanish Consul at Singapore got 
hold of a wrong version of the story, 
and telegraphed to the Governor of 
the Phillippine Islands that orders 
had been given to arrest the Leon XJII. 
on the high seas, and requesting per- 
mission to order a Spanish warship 
to escort her on her voyage. Luckily 
the Governor of the Phillippine Islands 
happened to be a cool-headed gen- 
tleman, and he gave orders that no- 
thing of the kind was to take place; 
and finding that gunboats had been 
despatched from Hong Kong, he had an 
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interview with our Consul, and pointed 
out that the presence of ships of war 
would make the matter very difficult to 
deal with. It was then decided that 
the men should be handed over to their 
Consul on their arrival. The gunboats 
were recalled, and after a day or two’s 
delay our Consul asked and received the 
surrender of the imprisoned engineers. 
The arrangement was telegraphed to 
Singapore, whereupon the captain of the 
Leon XIII. was brought up before the 
Court, and was liberated after nine days’ 
imprisonment. By the diplomacy of the 
Governor General of the Phillippine 
Islands the release of the captain was 
obtained two days before that of the 
engineers, and the Spaniards had 
pointed to that fact as showing that 
we were in the wrong; that, however, 
was a very minor and immaterial point. 
But although it had been distinctly 
understood, when the men were handed 
over to our Consul at Manilla, that they 
should not be further molested, it seemed 
that it was necessary, according to 
Spanish notions, that the matter should 
be wound up with a sham trial. Ac- 
cordingly, the men were detained a 
month at Manilla, while a Naval Court 
inquired into their case. They were 
never brought before the Court during 
the whole investigation; and at last, 
when the sentence was pronounced, it 
contained no reference to the charge 
brought against them. It laid down 
the proposition, however, that they had 
expiated their unknown offence by the 
punishment they had undergone on 
board the Zeon XJ/J., and that it was 
not necessary to inflict further sentence. 
The men applied for payment of wages, 
but were refused; and they were con- 
sequently sent on to the Singapore at 
our Government’s expense as distressed 
mariners. From that place they were 
forwarded, at the expense of the Colony, 
to England, on their own undertaking 
that they would repay the money if they 
recovered it from the owners of the Leon 
XI/I. There was no question about 
this fact—that everything that occurred 
subsequent to the abduction of the men 
from Singapore was absolutely illegal. 
They were carried off from that place 
on the 16th of March, and were not 
allowed to depart from Manilla until the 
21st of April. Their wages were re- 
fused; and they were sent home penni- 
less and heavily in debt. After their 
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arrival they raised an action in the 
English Court of Admiralty ; but, again, 
on the intervention of the Spanish Con- 
sul, judgment was given against them on 
the ground that they must raise their 
action in a Spanish Court. In their 
fruitless endeavours to secure the pro- 
tection of the Law of Habeas Corpus, and 
to obtain payment of wages admitted to 
be due, these men had been compelled to 
incur heavy expenses, which it would take 
two or three years of their earnings to 
wipe off. They had suffered cruelly by 
confinement in close cabins in tropical 
regions, with armed sentinals placed over 
them ; and were subjected to every kind 
of indignity. The interest which our 
country had in insisting on reparation 
for such an insult was not to be mea- 
sured by Spanish dollars or pounds 
sterling. To leave matters as they were 
was impossible. The Spanish Govern- 
ment not only backed up its Consul, but 
had actually lectured us on the inconve- 
nience which the Law of Habeas Corpus 
inflicted on Spanish vessels in British 

orts ; and had expressed the hope that 

er Majesty’s Government would adopt 
such measures as might be necessary to 
prevent any further conflict of jurisdic- 
tion by abolishing the applicability of 
the Law of Habeas Corpus to Spanish 
vessels in British ports. In his opinion 
the Government might as well abolish 
the habeas corpus as not obtain repara- 
tion for such an offence. He was glad 
that they had taken a decided stand in 
the matter. Her Majesty’s Minister at 
Madrid, in his last despatch, wrote— 

“While Her Majesty’s Government are most 
anxious to avoid any conflict of jurisdiction or 
any legitimate ground of complaint on the part 
of commanders or crews of Spanish vessels, 
they could not hold out any hope that any 
restriction will be placed on the protection 
afforded by the Law of Habeas Corpus in British 
dominions, which, of all the Constitutional 
safeguards of the liberty of the subject, is the 
one most highly prized by the Government and 
people of the United Kingdom.” 


Those were brave words ; and he asked 
the House to affirm that the Govern- 
ment should act up to them. He en- 
tirely approved of the tone of the Eng- 
lish despatches contained in the Papers 
which had been submitted to the House. 
He must call attention, however, to the 
fact that the last of these despatches 
was written four months ago, and no 
action had been taken since then; and 
he asked the House to affirm that the 
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matter should not be allowed to drop. 
He could not understand the action of 
the Oolonial Office in the matter, and 
why the exeqguatur of the Spanish Consul 
at Singapore had not been withdrawn. 
He could not understand why the Spanish 
Consul had not been dismissed. By 
the despatches he had proved himself 
ignorant of the first duties of a Consul, 
and regardless of the laws of the people 
among whom he resided. He had proved 
himself a dangerous enemy to inter- 
national law and order; and in conse- 
quence of his decoration by the Spanish 
Government, he was a standing insult 
to the Supreme Court of the Straits 
Settlements. How were we to get re- 
dress? Spain had recently given us a 
lesson on that point in the case of the 
Tangier. The Tangser was an English 
vessel trading to Spain, and in Novem- 
ber last she was at Carthagena. At that 
port there wasa regulation that a vessel 
should have a pilot on board while un- 
mooring. The pilot wished the officer 
of the Zangier to employ a lighter to 
assist, and on his refusal to do so left the 
vessel. The captain thereupon assumed 
command, and proceeded to take the 
vessel to sea. What occurred subse- 
quently he would describe in the lan- 
guage of the account given in Zhe Nautical 
Magazine. In approaching the seaway 
between the piers the vessel was hailed 
by a boat. The “hail” was in the 
Spanish language, which the captain did 
not understand. The vessel was a long 
one, being 280 feet over all. To brin 

to in that position would inevitably land 
her upon one of the piers, and there was 
not sufficient space to turn in—conse- 
quently he kept on. To his astonishment 
fire was opened upon him from two 
armed boats. The bullets struck the 
ship, and the funnel was scarred with 
them, One member had his hat shot 
through, and the captain ordered all 
hands below. He himself retained the 
bridge, but had to duck his head, as he 
saw in the moonlight a rifle deliberately 
aimed at him. He slowed down outside 
the piers, with the intention of pom 
to; but the hail of bullets increased, 
and as he was covered by the big guns 
of the fort outside, the prudent course 
was to put on all speed seawards. He 
learned afterwards that the fort was 
signalled to fire upon him, and the re- 
sult of that might have been the sinking 
of the steamer with all on board, On 
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reaching Valencia a Spanish gunboat 
hove to alongside, and with shotted guns 
was set to watch him. On reaching the 
Consulate Captain Neate found that a 
telegram had been received ordering the 
detention of the vessel, on the ground 
of the captain of the port at Carthagena 
having beeninsulted. There were other 
trifling charges—damages to the quay, 
and such like. After negotiation he was 
ermitted to return to Carthagena to 
oad for Philadelphia. On reaching that 
interesting port Captain Neate was 
placed under naval arrest, notwith- 
standing his protest and that of the 
British Consul. He was brought be- 
fore a sort of drumhead court on board 
a@ man-of-war, and condemned to fine 
and two months’ imprisonment. The 
charges were not read, and he was not 
allowed to have counsel or cross-examine 
witnesses. On the intervention of the 
British Consul the Captain was libe- 
rated, and the Zangier allowed to depart, 
but not until a bond had been given 
over for £8 10s., the amount of the 
damage alleged to have been inflicted 
on the quay wall of Carthagena through 
the illegal action of the captain in defy- 
ing the orders of her harbour master. 
That was the course of action that Spain 
had set for our example while we were 
endeavouring to instruct her in our Law 
of Habeas Corpus, and were endeavouring 
to justify our Supreme Court at Singa- 
ore. The fact that nothing had been 
one in the case of the Leon X/JII. 
during the four months that had elapsed 
since the last published despatch, showed 
that something stronger should follow. 
What that something was he would not 
say. But with the case of the Zangier 
before us, we could not but feel that if 
our case had been the Spanish case she 
would not have waited so long before 
bringing about some settlement of the 
matter. He did not presume to tell the 
Government how they should vindicate 
our outraged law or secure compensa- 
tion to our injured countrymen; but he 
affirmed that, acknowledging as they 
had done the existence of the outrage 
and the injury, they were bound to 
bring the matter to a satisfactory con- 
clusion, and that was why he asked the 
House to strengthen his hands by adopt- 
ing the Resolution which he had on the 
Paper. 
Mr. H. LEE said, he wished to second 
the Motion which his hon. Friend had 
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showed the intolerance of the Spanish 
Government, and the necessity of dealing 
firmly with them, as they evidently con- 
sidered themselves at liberty to take a 
course which was contrary alike to law 
and justice. One of the three engineers 
was a constituent of his at Southampton, 
and he came up specially that day to plead 
that justice might be done him—that 
he might be compensated for the injuries 
he had sustained, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to insist upon some repara- 
tion being made to all three of the men 
for the manner in which they had been 
treated by the Spanish Government. 
He trusted the Government would ac- 
cept the Resolution of his hon. Friend, 
and would take such steps as would 
place the matter in a more satisfactory 
condition than it was in now. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘« That, bearing in mind the manner in which 
Spanish Law was recently enforced in the case 
of the English steamer “ Tangier,’”’ this House 
looks to Her Majesty’s Government to uphold 
English Law, seriously violated in the case of 
the Spanish steamship ‘‘ Leon XIII.,” and to 
obtain compensation to the British subjects 
damnified in that case for the suffering and loss 
inflicted on them through the action of the 
Spanish Consul at Singapore.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 

Sir HENRY HOLLAND desired to 
say a few words on the Motion before 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State gave an official answer to the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. He entirely con- 
curred in the strong—but not too strong 
—condemnation of the coaduct of the 
Spanish Consulat Singapore. Hethought 
there was quitesufficient ground for with- 
drawing his exequatur ; and upon this 
point he was disposed to find fault with 
Her Majesty’s Government for not 
having taken a more decided action. 
If the Consul was to be continued in 
office by the Spanish Government, he 
should be removed elsewhere, and take 
his decoration with him. But the mis- 
conduct of the Consul did not cover the 
whole of the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow; and while he (Sir 
Henry Holland) heartily concurred in 
the first part of the Motion— 

“That this House looks to Her Majesty’s 
Government to uphold English law, seriously 
violated in the case of the Spanish steamship, 
‘Leon XIII,’” 
he desired to point out that there was 
some difficulty in calling upon Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government— 
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“To obtain compensation to the British sub- 
jects damnified in that case for the suffering 
and loss inflicted on them through the action of 
the Spanish Consul at Singapore.” 


Steamship 


There were mixed questions of fact and 
law in the case. One question of fact 
was whether the three engineers were 
guilty of the charges brought against 
them by the captain of the Leon XJ/J. 
He did not suppose that any Member 
who had read the Papers would enter- 
tain any doubt that the charge was un- 
founded. The story of the engineers 
was corroborated by the statements of 
Messrs. Whitehead and Cameron, and 
was further strengthened by the action 
of the Court at Manilla. It seemed toler- 
ably clear that that Court felt that there 
was no case against these persons, for 
they did not venture to call them at the 
so-called trial; but determined the case 
in their absence and upon depositions. 
The proceedings were most irregular, 
and the trial little better than a farce. 
But still, assuming, as he did, that the 
engineers were innocent and grossly ill- 
treated on board the vessel, there would 
be some difficulty in framing a claim for 
compensation against the Spanish Go- 
vernment on the ground stated in the 
hon. Member’s Motion. The alleged 
offence was committed on the high seas, 
or, at all events, not within the Straits 
Settlements jurisdiction. If, then, the 
writ of habeas corpus had been obeyed, 
instead of being set at naught by the 
Consul, the engineers would not have ob- 
tained their freedom at Singapore, un- 
less, as was most improbable, the cap- 
tain had admitted he was wrong, and 
that he had illegally detained them. The 
Supreme Court of Singapore was not, and 
could not, be called upon to take cogni- 
zance of the alleged offence ; it could not 
do so, as the offence was committed 
outside the Colonial jurisdiction ; it had 
to deal solely with the writ of habeas 
corpus, and to determine whether the 
engineers were in lawful custody. If 
the captain persisted in the charge, that 
charge could only be tried in Manilla. 
Admitting, therefore, the misconduct of 
the Consul, it did not make their deten- 
tion up to the arrival at Manilla illegal, 
and did not give the engineers legal 
ground for compensation against the 
Spanish Government for their detention 
up to that place. Their remedy was 
against the captain of the vessel for his 
misconduct, The only ground apparently 
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for compensation against the Spanish 
Government would be that they had not 
had a fair trial at Manilla, which was not 
the ground stated in the Motion before 
the House. He (Sir Henry Holland) 
was not at that moment aware of any 
precedent for such compensation, unless 
in some very special case. As to the 
compensation referred to by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow for wages and suf- 
ferings, he was afraid that the engineers 
would only have a remedy against the 
captain of the Leon XJI/. The case of 
the Tangier, relied on by the hon. Mem- 
ber, was not in point, as the damages in 
that case were recovered against the 
captain of the vessel, and not against the 
English Government, and were recovered, 
as he understood, under the decision of a 
Court of Law. Before sitting down, he 
wished to say a few words upon another 
point in the case upon which at one time 
the Spanish Government seemed inclined 
to lay some stress—namely, that the 
steamer being a mail steamer was on 
the same footing as a ship-of-war, and 
that a writ of Aabeas corpus could not 
be issued in such a case. Now, in the 
first place, we held it to be quite clear 
that, according to international law, a 
mail steamer was not, in the absence of 
any special convention or arrangement, 
on the footing of a ship-of-war, and that 
she was not exempt from the territorial 
jurisdiction of the harbour or port in 
which she lay. She was subject to the 
general law applicable to merchant ves- 
sels. But even assuming that she was 
in the same position, and entitled to the 
same rights and immunities as a ship- 
of-war, still the writ of Aabeas corpus 
would properly run. This point came 
under the consideration of the Royal 
Commission on Fugitive Slaves in 1876, 
of which he had the honour of being a 
Member, and it might be taken that it 
was in substance decided by the great 
majority, if not all, of the Commissioners 
that a habeas corpus would run to test 
the legality of the detention of a person 
on board a ship-of-war. He would con- 
clude by expressing a hope that, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, some 
compensation would be awarded by the 
Spanish Government. 

Mr. JERNINGHAM said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Glasgow deserved 
credit for bringing forward this subject. 
There had been too many cases of this 
kind against the Spanish Government, 
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He thought he was not putting the case 
too strongly when he said this was an 
iniquitous case from beginning to such 
end as we had arrived at. Without 
entering into questions of law, he be- 
lieved the facts proved that the imputed 
offence and the punishment of it occurred 
in the port of Aden, and not on the high 
seas as held by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. He confessed that Sir Robert 
Morrier was more than justified in trying 
to impress upon the Spanish Minister 
what the Law of Habeas Corpus was, and it 
struck him from that despatch that it 
was not understood up to the present 
day by the Spanish Minister, and that it 
would take him a long time to under- 
stand it. Under the circumstances, he 
feared that the House would be unable 
to do more than to give expression to the 
first portion of the Resolution—namely, 
that, having taken notice of this par- 
ticular case, they should record their 
disgust at the treatment which those 
men had suffered without trial during 
three months and a-half of imprison- 
ment. The statement of the Spanish 
Government, that they were satisfied that 
the prisoners had expiated an offence 
against their law without specifying that 
offence, was eminently unsatisfactory. 
He must impress upon the House the 
necessity of letting foreigners know that 
there was a limit to leniency. He had 
spent a long time abroad, and he could 
assure the House that when this country 
spoke seriously there was not a foreigner 
that did not listen. If, however, this 
country spoke and did not mean to act, 
then the foreigners saw through it. The 
Government, he thought, were quite right 
in looking upon the Consul at Singapore 
as a zealot; but his exeguatur should 
have been withdrawn. He should like to 
hear the Government express their re- 
solve not to allow a case of this kind to 
occur again, without taking more serious 
notice both of the case and of the Go- 
vernment which allowed it. 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the discussion had been a 
useful one, and he was obliged to the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, not only for 
bringing it forward in a calm and tem- 

erate manner, but for the fact that he 

ad called attention to it, because such 
cases were usefully discussed in the 
House. It was well that English sub- 
jects generally, and more particularly 
nglish sailors, who were exposed to 
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great perils, should know that, occupied 
as the House of Commons was, it was 
nevertheless possible, in the last resort, 
to find time to consider grievances of 
this kind. Such cases had been too fre- 
quent of late in Spain, and the hands 
of the Government were undoubtedly 
strengthened by discussion, especially 
when there was no difference of opinion 
about the merits of the case in this coun- 
try. The hon. Member for Midhurst (Sir 
Henry Holland), to whose speech he 
had listened with the greatest interest, 
had pointed out that there were cer- 
tain objections to the Motion, and with 
those objections he himself agreed ; but 
the object of the hon. Member who 
brought forward the Motion was not to 
take a division, but to ventilate the sub- 
ject. There were two points involved in 
the proposal. First of all, there was 
the position of the British Government 
over against the Spanish Government 
on this question, and then there was 
the position of the men themselves, and 
it was necessary to distinguish these 
points. In regard to the position of the 
British Government over against the 
Spanish Government, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow seemed to be 
fully satisfied with the conduct of the 
Government up to the time where the 
despatches published terminated; be- 
cause, as he pointed out, nothing could 
be clearer than the language of the 
concluding paragraph of the last de- 
spatch. The Spanish Government had 
apparently been unable to understand 
the English doctrine of habeas corpus, 
which was one of our most cherished 
legal doctrines, the result of the historio 
growth of the liberties of this country. 
Nevertheless, although they might for- 
give that inability to understand, it was 
not, of course, to be tolerated for a 
single instant that we should waive one 
jot or tittle of the territorial extent over 
which the English doctrine of habeas 
corpus obtained—that was to say, that we 
could not hold for a single instant that 
in the territorial waters of a British 
port it should be held that the doctrine 
of habeas corpus ceased on board a 
foreign ship. Sir Robert Morier was, 
therefore, instructed to inform the Span- 
ish Government that, while Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were most anxious 
to avoid a conflict of jurisdiction, they 
could not hold out the remotest hope 
that any restriction would ever be placed 
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on the remedies accorded in the Law of 
Habeas Corpus in Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE re- 
sumed: At an early point of the nego- 
tiations Lord Granville said he was not 
disposed to insist upon the withdrawal of 
the exequatur, because it would appear 
that the Spanish Consul, though acting 
in a mistaken manner, had, on the whole, 
acted bond fide. A good deal of indig- 
nation had been caused by the persistent 
attitude of the Consul in this matter, 
and there was an impression that he 
had been decorated by the Spanish Go- 
vernment in consequence. He was not 
sure whether the Consul had been de- 
corated or not; but he did not wish 
it to be supposed that because there 
was no further mention of the subject 
of the exeqguatur in the Papers, that in- 
cident was entirely closed. It must 
depend upon ulterior considerations, and 
it was receiving the closest attention of 
the Secretary of State. He would now 
turn to the grievances of the English 
engineers against the Spanish employers 
and officials, as distinct from the griev- 
ance of the English Government against 
the Spanish Government. In passing, 
he might pay a tribute to the judgment 
displayed by the Captain General of the 
Phillippine Islands ; because he believed 
that if the Spanish Consul at Singapore 
had acted in a similar manner to this 
eminent man, the question of the Leon 
X/IT. would never have assumed its 
present gravity. The Papers presented 
contained a despatch from Consul Wil- 
kinson, of Manilla, who had shown great 
judgment in difficult circumstances. He 
wrote that a Naval Court was called 
together, and that after waiting some 
considerable time he received a copy of 
the judgment of the Court, stating that 
the punishment the men had already un- 
dergone was deemed by the Court suffi- 
cient expiation of their offence, and 
that the Court no longer deemed deten- 
tion necessary. No mention was made 
of the nature of the charges for which 
the men were put upon their trial, nor 
were they asked to be present during the 
hearing of the case. They were not 
even present while the depositions of 
their accusers were taken, They were 
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refused their wages, and had to be sent 
on to Singapore at the public expense, 
while throughout the case they had no 
opportunity whatever of clearing their 
characters. Then arose the series of cir- 
cumstances which had already been de- 
tailed to the House, upon which hung 
the question of what claim these officers 
had upon the Spanish Government. 
There could be no doubt that the claim 
of the engineers, in the first place, was 
against their Spanish employers, as they 
had originally entered into a contract 
with them. He believed they had 
found that such an action would not lie 
in this country or in an English Court; 
but this was a question with which the 
Foreign Office had nothing whatever 
to do. But one thing was certain, that 
until these men had exhausted their 
proper legal remedy it would be impos- 
sible for Her Majesty’s Government to 
say what further steps it might be neces- 
sary to take. The House must be aware 
that interferences in matters of this kind 
were delicate, difficult, and rare; and 
the House would no doubt hesitate to 
press upon Her Majesty’s Government 
the adoption of any particular course at 
this moment. He thought he might 
fairly ask the House to believe that Her 
Majesty’s Government were not only well 
acquainted with the facts of the case, but 
that they were also fully aware of their 
importance, and would continue to watch 
them as they proceeded. He ventured to 
make one further criticism of the Mo- 
tion. The hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) had set before Her 
Majesty’s Government the conduct of 
the Spanish Government in the matter 
of the Tangier, he would not say as an 
example for them to imitate, but as a 
kind of guide which they would do well 
to follow. He was sure that was not the 
hon. Gentleman’s intention, but the Mo- 
tion was open to that construction. The 
case of the Zangier, he considered, was 
an example to be avoided, because the 
proceedings were high-handed and hasty. 
This question was, he was happy to say, 
in a fair way to a favourable settlement, 
and he would have been able to present 
the Papers on the subject, only that they 
related to a pending negotiation. But 
he hoped before long, in answer toa 
Question or otherwise, to be able to ac- 
quaint the House with what had been 
determined as to the Tangier. It was 
only due to Her Majesty’s Minister at 
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Madrid to say that, with regard to these 
matters, which were exceedingly diffi- 
cult, involving questions of private in- 
ternational law, and a most complicated 
series of facts, the Papers showed that he 
had known how to assert the dignity of 
this country, to support the great Consti- 
tutional doctrines which they all valued, 
and, at the same time, to maintain that 
conciliatory attitude which officials in 
foreign countries were bound to observe 
with regard to the Government to which 
they were accredited. 

Mr. BOURKE said, he did not think, 
after the remarks of the noble Lord, 
that the House would be disposed to 
carry the matter much further. He 
wished to endorse all that had been said 
by the noble Lord with respect to Sir 
Robert Morier, who was distinguished 
not only as a Diplomatist, but as a Con- 
stitutional lawyer, and deserved thanks 
for the action he had taken on this ques- 
tion. The conduct of the authorities at 
Singapore also deserved commendation, 
because they took a proper view of the 
doctrine of habeas corpus, and carried 
out that view in a proper manner. He 
said the same of the conduct of our Con- 
sul at Manilla. Although the House 
appeared to have derived some benefit 
from the discussion, there were three 
persons who seemed to have little chance 
of receiving an advantage from it. He re- 
ferred to the three English engineers, for 
whom the noble Lord held out no pros- 
oe of anything being done by Her 

ajesty’s Government. He feared the 
noble Lord had spoiled their chance of 
obtaining any compensation whatever 
from the Spanish Government. He quite 
agreed that it was necessary to ask the 
Spanish Courts for a decision before they 
could go to the Spanish Government for 
compensation ; but there was one point 
that had not been mentioned, and that 
was that if the Spanish Court at Manilla 
did keep those men in custody, a ques- 
tion arose between this Government 
and the Spanish Government as to 
whether a legal and just claim did not 
exist on that ground. That was a point 
which he hoped Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would take into consideration. He 
hoped the anticipations of the noble Lord 
would be realized, and that the discus- 
sion which had taken place would not 
only have a beneficial effect as to the 
question of compensation, which might 
hereafter be obtained for these unfor- 
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tunate persons, but would teach the 
Spanish Government that they must 
give certain instructions to their officers 
abroad, so as to avoid the violation of 
the most cherished principle of British 
freedom. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
merely wished to say, in answer to a 
remark of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that he could assure him that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had not put out of 
sight all possibility of being able to sup- 
port the claim for compensation against 
the Spanish Government. His noble 
Friend did not intend that construction 
to be put upon his words. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
desired to enter his strongest protest 
against some of the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Mid- 
hurst (Sir Henry Holland). He differed 
entirely from the view that they had no 
claim against the Spanish Government. 
The men had been imprisoned for four 
weeks, and, therefore, they had a claim 
on the ground of international law. 
He had had several cases before him, 
including those of the Cagliari, the Or- 
well, and the Zornado. In the case of 
the Zornado, the Spanish Government 
did exactly what they had done now, 
and absolutely refused to have the case 
investigated. That case was almost on 
all fours with the present. Still later 
was the case of the Mermaid, in which 
no compensation was awarded. The 


Secretary of State at that time was Lord 


Derby, a Minister in whom he had no 
confidence then, and had none now. 
Lord Derby told the House of Commons 
that the Spanish Government had been 
guilty of a great act of hardship and 
vught to pay compensation, but that 
they had refused to do so. He then 
asked what washe todo? The Spanish 
Government would not pay, and the 
only alternative was war, and to that 
he would not assent. The Government, 
if satisfied that there had been a denial 
of justice in such a case, ought to take 
a firm stand, and insist on justice being 
done. The hon. Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfred Lawson) and the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) were 
constantly saying—‘‘ Oh, what does it 
matter; British subjects have no busi- 
ness to trade, no business to go into the 
service of other countries, no business 
to make foreign investments; if they 
do they are fools for their pains.” That 
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was language which, unfortunately, too 
frequently proceeded from the opposite 
Benches, and he was very much afraid 
it affected the Government. He re- 
gretted to see the empty state of the 
Benches on a question of such import- 
ance. If the debate had turned on the 
wrongs of a Dissenting chapel, or on 
the Contagious Diseases Act, it would, 
no doubt, have been otherwise. He 
hoped the noble Lord would not relax 
his efforts on behalf of these unfortunate 
men; for there was a substantial griev- 
ance and a positive denial of justice. 

Tue SOLICITORGENERAL (SirFar- 
rER HERSCHELL) said, it was important 
that in making a demand on a Foreign 
Power, there should be no vague lan- 
guage of declamation, such as had been 
indulged in by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck), and that the Government should 
take their stand upon clear and definite 
principles. The present question had 
not been lost sight of by the Govern- 
ment, but had received their careful con- 
sideration. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had referred to several cases 
as precedents on which the Government 
should act; but all cases of this kind 
must be dealt with according to their par- 
ticular circumstances. However, none 
of the cases referred to were in any way 
parallel to the present case. It was not 
right to say that because compensation 
had been obtained in one case it ought 
to be obtained in another. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Nine o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 25th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]— Punic Buts—Ordered—First 
Reading—Local Government Provisional Or- 
ders (Poor Law) * [149]; Local Government 
Areas * [151]; Settlement and Removal Law 
Amendment ® [152]. 

First Reading—Ground Game Act (1880) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) * [150]. 

Second Reading—Drainage (Ireland) Provisional 

Orders ® [144]; Cemeteries [45], debate ad- 

Journed. 
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Withdrawn—Ground Game Act (1880) Amend- 
ment * [121]; Poor Removal and Settlement 
(Ireland) [20]. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o Go — 


POOR REMOVAL AND SETTLEMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL.—[Brz 20.] 
(Sir Hervey Bruce, Mr. Corry, Mr. Lewis, Mr. 
O'Sullivan.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. BUCHANAN: Mr. Speaker, I 


have to call your attention to an import- 
ant matter, upon a point of Order. In 
point of fact, there are two points in 
which I submit that this Bill is out of 
Order. In the first place, the title of the 
Bill does not correspond with the sub- 
stance of it; and, in the next place, the 
Bill itself does not correspond with the 
Order of Leave to introduce it. Leave 
was given to introduce “A Bill to 
Amend the Law of Settlement and Re- 
moval of Poor Persons to Ireland,” and 
the Bill itself is entitled ‘‘The Poor 
Removal and Settlement (Ireland) Bill.” 
But the substance of the measure deals 
with the repeal of a certain number of 
English Acts which certainly relate to 
the settlement and removal of poor 
persons, but not to the removal of per- 
sons to Ireland. Therefore, as the title 
and the substance of the Bill do not 
agree, I contend that the measure itself 
is out of Order. The title, I submit, 
does not govern the substance of the 
Bill. The second point of Order is that 
the Bill does not correspond with the 
Order of Leave to introduce the Bill. 
The Order of Leave moved by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Coleraine (Sir 
Hervey Bruce) on the 16th of February 
was for a Bill to Amend the Law of Set- 
tlement and Removal of Poor Persons 
to Ireland. I have stated, and I believe 
it is the fact, that the substance of the 
Bill has nothing to do with the settle- 
ment and removal of poor persons to 
Ireland, but that it deals with certain 
English Acts relating to the removal of 
poor persons. I wish to call attention 
to Rule 358 of the “Rules and Orders 
of the House,” which states that— 

‘“‘ Every Bill not prepared in pursuance with 
the Order of the House, or according to the 
Rules and Orders of the House, shall be ordered 
to be withdrawn.”’ 
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I submit to you, Sir, that the expression 
‘“‘every Bill” means the whole Bill, 
including the title and substance as 
well, and I contend that this Bill has 
not been prepared in pursuance of that 
Order. 


Notice taken, that the Bill was not 
= pursuant to the Order of 
eave.—(Mr. Buchanan.) 


Simm HERVEY BRUCE: Have I per- 
mission to answer the remarks of the 
hon. Member? [Mr. Speaker signified 
assent.] Then, as the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill, I have to say, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan), I have no objec- 
tion to remove the words ‘‘to Ireland” 
from the description of the Bill. At the 
same time, I cannot see that the Bill is 
out of Order in consequence of those 
words being in it, because it is un- 
doubtedly a Bill for the removal of poor 
pee from one place to another, and 

do not see that the words ‘‘ to Ireland ”’ 
alter the nature and principle of the 
measure, although they may be unneces- 


sary. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question for 
my decision appears to be whether this 
Bill, as introduced and set down for a 
second reading, isin pursuance with the 
Orders of the House. Now, the hon. 
Member for Edinburgh has referred to 
the Rules and Orders of the House, and 
has read Order 358, which states that— 

“ Every Bill not prepared in pursuance with 
the Order of the House, or according to the 
Rules and Orders of the House, shall be ordered 
to be withdrawn.” 

It certainly does appear to me that this 
Bill has not been prepared in pursuance 
with the Rules and Orders of the House, 
and therefore it ought to be withdrawn. 

Srr HERVEY BRUCE: After your 
ruling, Sir, of course I have nothing to 
say but that I shall ask leave to-morrow 
to introduce a fresh Bill on the subject. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON: I wish 
to know, on the point of Order, if it is 
necessary that the hon. Baronet should 
go through the form of re-introducing 
the Bill in a regular form, or whether it 
can be set up in any shorter manner? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
should move to discharge the Order for 
the second reading of the Bill, and then 
ask leave to bring in another Bill. 

Sir HERVEY BRUOE: Can I do 
that now, or must I ask the leave of the 
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House to introduce a fresh Bill to- 
morrow ? 

Mr SPEAKER: The first step to be 
taken is to discharge the Order for the 
second reading of the Bill. Does the 
hon. Member move that the Order be 
discharged ? 

Sir HERVEY BRUCE: Yes, Sir. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘ That 
the Order for the Second Reading of 
the Bill be discharged,”—(Sir Hervey 
Bruce,)—put, and agreed to. 


Order discharged; Bill withdrawn. 


Sm HERVEY BRUCE: I will to- 
morrow ask leave to introduce a fresh 
Bill on the same subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is at liberty to take that course if he 
thinks proper; but it can be done at the 
end of the present Sitting. The hon. 
Member, however, must consider and 
settle the point as to the title of the Bill. 


CEMETERIES BILL.—[Buz 45.] 

(Mr. Richard, Mr. Illingworth, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, Mr. George Russell, Mr. Woodall, 
Mr. Caine.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. RICHARD said, he rose to move 
the second reading of the Bill to amend 
the law relating to cemeteries. In 
doing so, he need not trespass long on 
the time and patience of the House, as 
he believed he could compress into a few 
observations all that was necessary to 
explain its principal provisions. The 
Bill dealt mainly with two points. One 
related to certain obligations which now 
devolved on Burial Boards orother burial 
authorities which were felt to be both 
unnecessary and oppressive. As the 
House was aware, under the existing 
Burials Act, Burial Boards were obliged 
to divide the cemeteries into consecrated 
and unconsecrated parts; to erect two 
chapels, one of which was to be conse- 
crated; to apply to the Bishop to con- 
secrate a part of the ground ; to pay the 
costs; and, in the event of the Bishops 
refusing to consecrate, to apply to the 
Archbishop for a licence. All these 
arrangements rested on the unhappy 
notion, once general, but now fortu- 
nately disappearing, that the religious 
distinctions which separated men in 
life must be perpetuated after death. 
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The Act of 1880 did a good deal to 
break down this prejudice by legalizing 
the burial of Nonconformists in conse- 
crated ground in churchyards and ceme- 
teries, and by permitting the Church of 
England Service to be celebrated in un- 
consecrated ground. But, even before 
the passing of that Act, there were many 
members of the Church of England who 
regretted the existence of this distinc- 
tion, and admitted that it should be 
done away with. Amongst others, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross)—who had dealt with the matter 
frankly and in a very Christian spirit in 
that House—had again and again ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to the middle 
wall of partition in cemeteries. The 
late Archbishop of Canterbury also 
shared this feeling, for in a debate on 
the Burials Bill, in the other House, he 
used these words— 

‘‘ A cemetery with two chapels in it is a pro- 
clamation to the whole world of the differences 
between the Church and Dissenters, and I shall 
not regret if the instances of that proclamation 
are not multiplied.” 
The Bishops of Ely, Manchester, and 
Exeter had all expressed themselves very 
strongly in the same sense. But since 
the passing of the Act of 1880 these 
distinctions were not only offensive, but 
had become anomalous and absurd, 
for that Act had practically put an 
end to the difference between conse- 
crated and unconsecrated grounds. So 
much was this felt that several of the 
Bishops—the Bishops of Peterborough, 
Ely, and Lincolna—had positively refused 
to consecrate any more cemeteries in 
their dioceses, on the ground, he (Mr. 
Richard) presumed, that it was useless 
and unmeaning. Well, the Bill pro- 
posed to abolish that obligation. ‘The 
question was becoming one of pressing 
urgency. Cemeteries were being multi- 
plied, and would be more and more so, 
as churchyards were closed; and, in 
many places, the question of consecra- 
tion was giving rise to violent contro- 
versies, to the great detriment of good 
neighbourhood and Christian charity. 
But though the Bill relieved Burial 
Boards from the obligation to consecrate, 
it did not prevent consecration. On the 
contrary, there was a clause which ex- 
Pressly provided that no Board should 

ave power to prevent the consecration 


of a part or the whole of a cemetery. 
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They only asked that it should be simply 
an ecclesiastical proceeding carrying no 
legal consequences. .The other main 
point in the Bill was to put an end to 
the existing arrangement, in consecrated 
ground in cemeteries, which placed the 
parochial clergy and other officials in 
the same position in regard to services 
and fees as they occupied in churchyards. 
The way in which the present singular 
custom arose was thus described by one 
of our journals— 

“ It is now half-a-century since the formation 
of Kensal Green Cemetery by Act of Parlia- 
ment, followed in five years by the Act autho- 
rizing the Brompton Cemetery. The Cemetery 
Companies provided the ground, the labour, and 
the service when required. They were, thero- 
fore, wholly independent of the parochial clergy. 
The latter, however, successfully maintained a 
claim to burial fees, although it had never be- 
fore occurred to any clergyman to claim a feo 
for a body carried out of his parish into another 
for burial.’ 


It must be remembered that the church- 
yards were closed because their capacity 
to hold more dead bodies was exhausted, 
and it was imperatively necessary for the 
public health that no more burials 
should take place, so that that source of 
income for the clergy had come to a 
natural termination. But, by the pre- 
sent Cemetery Acts, the clergy were as- 
serting a sort of vested interest in their 
dead parishioners for alltime. It was 
impossible that this extraordinary regu- 
lation could continue. It was giving 
rise, in many places, to great dissatisfac- 
tion and a sense of wrong. His Bill 
proposed that that power of exacting 
fees should cease with the death of ex- 
isting incumbents. He believed that 
these proposals, so far from being in- 
jurious to the clergy of the Established 
Church, would only remove unjust and 
invidious privileges, which now served 
to excite prejudice and resentment 
against them and their Church. He 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Richard.) 


Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that, without pledging himself to the 
details of the Bill, he thought his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Richard) had made out a 
clear case for an alteration in the law 
with respect to burials. The duty, more 
or less, devolved on the Home Office ta 
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determine, when a new cemetery was 
opened, how much ground should be 
consecrated and how much should be 
unconsecrated. The cemetery was pro- 
vided at the expense of the ratepayers 
for the very desirable object, becoming 
more and more necessary every day 
—that was, the discontinuance of burials 
in crowded churchyards. Then the 
Home Office was called upon to deter- 
mine what was the relative proportion 
of Dissent and Churchmanship which 
should govern the appropriation of the 
land. But the question was, was it 
necessary to decide that? In any case 
he ventured to say that was a duty which 
should not be cast on the Executive Go- 
vernment to perform. His hon. Friend 
had referred to a sentiment, in which he 
thought everybody would agree, that 
they did not desire the wall of partition 
between the consecrated and the uncon- 
secrated ground to be made more con- 
spicuous than was necessary. What 
was the advantage of having that dis- 
tinction at all? There was one proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend with which he 
agreed, that persons who desired the 
remains of their friends to rest in con- 
‘ secrated ground should have the means 
of having that wish fulfilled; and he 
had pointed out that in this Bill provi- 
sion was made that the ground should 
be consecrated. But why should not 
the whole of the ground be consecrated, 
so that those who attached importance 
to consecration should have the whole 
ground for burials, while others, who 
did not, would derive no injury from the 
mere fact of the consecration of the 
ground? That principle seemed to him 
to be sound, and one that might well be 
adopted. As regarded the chapel, it 
certainly seemed that in some parts of 
the country the Dissenters were the most 
numerous ; and it would be a very great 
hardship if the parish should have to 
build two chapels, as if to emphasize the 
distinction between the Church and Dis- 
sent, when one common chapel might be 
employed for the services of the dead of 
all religious denominations. He did not 
understand the sentiment of those who 
objected to the same building being em- 
ployed. It seemed to him a very reason- 
able proposition, and he did not see why 
anybody should object to it. Why 
should a Dissenting minister object to 
read prayers for the dead in a building 
where the Service of the Church of Eng- 
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land had been performed, or why should 
a clergyman of the Church of England 
object to read the Burial Service in a 
chapel in which the minister of another 
faith had officiated? The question was, 
no doubt, complicated by another matter 
—a pecuniary one—and that was the 
question of fees. The present state of 
the law with regard to that was that the 
churchyard was divided into two por- 
tions, and since the Act of 1880 a Dis- 
senter had as much right to be buried 
in the consecrated portion as in the un- 
consecrated portion, but if he was buried 
in the consecrated portion he was to pay 
the fees to the parson. But then he 
asked why, if he wished to be buried in 
consecrated ground, should he pay a fee 
to the parish clergyman as well as his 
own minister? He might have friends 
belonging to the Church of England, 
and he might desire to be buried with 
them, and he could not see why a fee 
should be levied upon him for a parson 
who did not perform the service. It 
might have been intelligible formerly, 
but it was not so now that the burial 
ground in question was not the parson’s 
freehold. The question of fees would 
require further consideration in Com- 
mittee, and should be discussed with 
justice to all ‘parties; but in a matter 
which touched sentiment so much he 
hoped the pecuniary part would not be 
found an insuperable difficulty. He 
thought he had touched upon the several 
points raised by the Bill. He was bound 
to say that as churchyards became more 
crowded, and as new cemeteries were 
being made, the reluctance on the part 
of Burial Boards to a division of the 
ground would place the Executive Go- 
vernment in great difficulty ; because, if 
they were not inclined to make the pro- 
vision required by the Bill, he was not 
very well aware of any process by which 
they could be compelled to do so. It 
seemed to him there was nothing of 
which anyone could complain in having 
a joint cemetery open to everybody—as, 
in fact, it was open now. . A general 
consecration of the whole ground might 
be secured; and he believed he was 
speaking the opinion of the great ma- 
jority of the Bishops when he said that 
they had no sympathy with those few 
among their number who had declined 
to consecrate ground in which Dissenters 
desired to be buried. Speaking gene- 
rally, he believed the Bill would remove 
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existing religious difficulties, and there- 
fore, with the limitations he had men- 
tioned, he would support the second 
reading. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the mode 
in which legislation was accomplished 
in this country was such that it was 
only necessary for a cry to be got up 
by a certain class of persons, and the 
question immediately became a burning 
question, and one fit for legisiation. 
This Bill has been brought forward as 
an act of enmity against the Church of 
England, and was drafted entirely from 
a Dissenter’s point of view. It was sup- 
posed at the time that the compromise 
effected by the Act of 1880 would finally 
settle this question ; but instead of being 
satisfied with what they had gained, the 
Dissenters now came forward with a new 
demand, which not only wounded the 
sentiments of Churchmen, but would 
affect the pockets of the Clergy. The 
rights of the Clergy would be summarily 
extinguished by the measure, the object 
of which was confiscation as well as ir- 
religion. These things were often com- 
bined, and they went very well together ; 
and, no doubt, this was a reason why 
the Government would support the pro- 
posal. The Government had already 
confiscated the property of the Irish 
landlords; and they were now going, if 
they supported this Bill, to confiscate 
the property of the parsons of England. 
The House should remember that in 
1880, only by the narrow majority of 
three, blasphemous proceedings were 
prevented from taking place in our 
churchyards. Who could tell that pro- 
posals of a similar character to those 
then made would not be made when 
they got into Committee? He was quite 
sure that the Bishops and Clergy had 
carried out the Burials Act in a fair 
spirit, and he thought that this was a 
very bad return to make them. He 
feared that since Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in its demoralized condition, had 
pronounced itself the friends of Atheists 
and Infidels, some of their supporters 
would oppose the maintenance of con- 
secrated burial grounds through sheer 
hostility to the Church. 

Mr. SALT said, he was not prepared 
to make any definite objection to the 
second reading of the Bill; but he must 
ask the hon. Gentleman who introduced 
it to understand that he reserved his 
right to examine the Bill very carefully 
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in detail, and, if necessary, to oppose it 
at a further stage. Speaking for him- 
self, there was one thing in which he 
cordially agreed with the introducer of 
the Bill, and that was in his desire to do 
away with the necessity of two chapels 
in a graveyard. He must confess that 
he had often looked with some degree 
of pain at two exactly similar chapels 
standing side by side in the same ceme- 
tery; and his own feeling was that, 
whatever religious difficulties might exist 
during life, they ought to be buried in 
the grave. He felt rather sorry that the 
Bill had been introduced, because he 
doubted whether there was any demand 
for such legislation throughout the coun- 
try. He had never heard in any locality 
an objection raised to the present system, 
and he knew that there was a strong 
feeling — even in localities where it 
might not be expected—not only among 
Churchmen, but Dissenters also, in favour 
of being buried in consecrated ground. 
There were many questions connected 
with the Bill upon which it was diffi- 
cult to decide. Those questions, as the 
Home Secretary had observed, would 
require very careful attention when 
they came to consider the Bill in detail. 
It had occurred to him that the best 
course to adopt with regard to this Bill 
would be to refer it to a Select Com- 
mittee; but that would take time, and 
there was this difficulty—that under the 
present system of carrying on the Busi- 
ness of the House hon. Members were 
completely overtaxed in Committee work 
upstairs. He did not, therefore, pro- 
pose to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee ; but he hoped the introducer of 
the Bill would, after taking the second 
reading, postpone the next stage for 
some time, in order that they might be 
able to obtain fuller information as to 
the feeling of the country on the ques- 
tion. With regard to the question of 
fees, he did not quite follow the remarks 
which fell from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
They should be very careful not to do 
any injustice. He admitted that if they 
were dealing with the matter de novo 
the House would probably not adopt 
the present system ; but the House must 
not overlook the ancient privileges and 
customs which had formerly prevailed, 
and which had been modified from time 
to time. For his part, he would discoun- 
tenance any interference with the pe- 
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cuniary rights.of so hard-worked and 
meritorious a body of men as the Clergy 
of the Church of England. As he had 
said, he should raise no objection to 
the second reading of the Bill, but re- 
served his liberty of action at a future 
stage. 

Mr. CROPPER said, there seemed 
a feeling in the country that there was 
some incantation about the ceremony of 
consecration ; but it merely meant there 
was to be a sanctity about the ground 
which would prevent its being interfered 
with by any of those strange ceremonies 
which had taken place in this and other 
lands. While he approved the generalob- 
jects of the Bill, he thought it required 
one or two alterations. He thought 
that the provision made by Clause 3, for 
taking into a churchyard an adjoining 
field if necessary, ought to be struck out, 
as it might be open to a good deal of ob- 
jection. Then, as to Clause 6, he was sure 
his hon. Friend did not mean that,where 
thore were two chapels, it should be a 
matter of choice in which of the two 
Services should be performed. Upon 
this point matters should be allowed to 
remain as at present. As to the future 
erection of chapels, he (Mr. Cropper) 
could only say that whether he passed 
through the country by road or rail he 
always shuddered to see in the burial 
grounds two chapels. It seemed as 
though they existed to commemorate 
and make public the difference which 
had existed in the Protestant Church. 
Again, as to Clause 10, it was desirable 
that there should be some proper autho- 
rity as to the use of particular inscrip- 
tions on tombstones, and he would sug- 
gest the Bishop as the best authority. 
Difficulty frequently arose on these points 
—sometimes, of course, of a very slight 
description ; for instance, as to whether 
hallelujah should be spelt with an ‘‘h.” 
He thought such questions ought not to 
be left to be decided by the Burial 
Board, consisting, it might be, of small 
tradesmen. One advantage of this Bill 
would be to render unnecessary the pass- 
ing of another measure which was be- 
fore the House on this subject—namely, 
the Burial Fees Bill, which contained a 
good many elements of difficulty, and 
many points on which differences would 
certainly arise in the House and in the 
country. It was a matter for congratu- 
lation that the subject had been dis- 
cussed in so temperate a manner, and 
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he hoped that this Bill would have the 
effect of settling it for good. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he rose to ex- 
press his general concurrence with the 
view of the hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Salt). For his part, he had no 
feeling with regard to this Bill, except 
that which he was sure they all had. 
He was sure they would all be most 
happy to promote good feeling between 
the members of the Established Church 
and Dissenters. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Oropper) 
spoke with reference to the alterations 
which the hon. Member, he (Mr. Whit- 
ley) had no doubt, was willing to intro- 
duce into this Bill. He was quite cer- 
tain that those alterations would very 
much add to the progress of the Bill 
through the House. In the City he had 
the honour to represent they had, at the 
present time, four cemeteries; and there 
had never been the slightest difficulty 
between Church people, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Dissenters. They had all their 
own chapels built within the grounds, 
and all these chapels had undergone 
some measure of consecration. The 
Roman Catholic chapels were conse- 
crated by the Bishop of that Church, 
the Church of England chapels by the 
Bishop of that Church, and the Dissent- 
ing chapelshad had a Dissenters’ Service, 
and the ceremonies had been worked in 
perfect harmony throughout; and, there- 
fore, one of the alterations suggested by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Kendal 
would meet this; and he (Mr. Whitley) 
was quite sure it would be very unde- 
sirable to disturb the harmony that ex- 
isted. In regard to the churchyard, he 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend that 
the removal of the dead would very 
much influence many hon. Members on 
this side of the House. There was one 
point upon which he would venture to 
commend to the hon. Member who intro- 
duced the Bill. In the Bill there was a 
proposition that the Bishop might con- 
secrate any portion of the ground; but 
that ground, when so consecrated, might 
be open to Dissenters as well as to 
Churchmen. For his part, he entirely 
concurred. He did not think tliat the 
old line of demarcation between Church 
people and Dissenters now existed. He 
was quite in harmony with the views of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Staf- 
ford; but he must say, with regard to the 
Roman Catholics, that the Roman Ca- 
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tholics had some very strong views with 
respect to consecration. What would 
they do in the event of one chapel only 
being available? He did not believe 
that the Roman Catholics would avail 
themselves of it. There would be this 
hostility to the consecration of the same 
place by the Roman Catholic Bishop and 
by the Bishop of our Church. He con- 
fessed he saw that this would create a 
difficulty which did not occur to the 
mind of his hon. Friend who introduced 
the Bill. He was quite satisfied of this— 
that, however the Bishops of the Church 
might not object, the Roman Catholic 
Bishops would. He agreed with the 
observation of the Home Secretary, that 
perhaps the majority of the Bishops of 
the Church at the present moment would 
not object to consecrate ground, al- 
though possibly the consecrated part 
would be available for Dissenters; and 
he hoped the majority of the Bishops 
would not; but he fancied, with regard 
to the Roman Catholic Bishops, they 
would insist on the ground not being 
used for other than members of their 
own faith. That, perhaps, had not oc- 
curred to the hon. Member. He would 
wish, if possible, to meet the difficulty 
—perhaps the scandal almost—of hav- 
ing the same chapel consecrated by two 
different classes of Bishops. Generally, 
he concurred most heartily with the 
provisions of the Bill; but he might 
observe, like his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Stafford, that when they came to 
the details of the Bill it might be ar- 
ranged, because the Bill had been in- 
troduced into the House somewhat sud- 
denly, and he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of studying it till within the last 
few minutes. He hoped that the altera- 
tions which would be introduced in Com- 
mittee would make the Bill acceptable 
to the House and to the country. 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS wished to 
point out, with regard to the difficulty 
adverted to by the hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Whitley), that Roman 
Catholics attached but little importance 
to the consecration of the building. 
They principally required the consecra- 
tion vf the altar, which, in the case of 
burial grounds in which there was one 
chapel only, might be a movable one. 

CotoneEL KING-HARMAN said, it 
was an entire mistake to suppose that 
Roman Catholics would assent to burials 
in cemeteries not consecrated by their 
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own Bishops; and, speaking from expe- 
rience, he could say that if they were 
not so consecrated there would not be a 
single Roman Catholic burial in them. 
One objection to this Bill was that it 
permitted any cemetery chapel to be 
used for any burial. What would be 
done in the case of an Infidel who, on the 
occasion of a burial, chose to go and 
make an oration over his friend, first in 
the chapel of the Established Church, 
then in the Dissenting chapel, and then 
in the Roman Catholic chapel? He 
also thought sub-sections 2 and 8 of 
Clause 4 were open to objection. He 
was sorry to find that the settlement of 
this question, which was supposed to 
have been made in 1880, should so soon 
be attempted to be disturbed. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he did 
not think that any Bill could be regarded 
as a settlement between the different 
religious denominations with regard to 
this question. He believed that, so far 
from any settlement being arrived at be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters on this 
question, the wrangle, which had lasted 
so long, would go on for many years 
to come. It was necessary that there 
should be graveyards for the interment 
of the dead, for the sake of public health 
and decency; but he was certainly of 
opinion that where religious denomina- 
tions required chapels for what was 
really their religious worship they ought 
to provide them for themselves, and not 
throw the cost upon the ratepayers. 
Chapels were the luxuries, and not the 
necessaries, of interment. A great deal 
was said about the endowment of reli- 
gion by the State; but this was the 
endowment by the State of the various 
denominations for whom the chapels 
were provided. Some parts of the Bill 
seemed to him to aim more or less at the 
Disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, and to endeavour to place the 
members of the Church in a worse posi- 
tion than Nonconformists. It could not 
be said that the clergy and laity of the 
Church of England had not fairly and 
honestly adopted the Act of 1880 ; but if 
this legislation were pressed further and 
the Church was driven into a corner 
great ill-feeling would result. More- 
over, the practice would grow up, which 
he should regret to see, of the different 
denominations maintaining their sepa- 
rate graveyards vested in the hands of 
trustees. While he objected to the prin- 
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ciple of the Act of 1880, yet he had 
likewise also opposed the theory of 
making any part of the churchyard a 
‘‘ Potters’ Field” in which to bury Non- 
conformists. For his own part, he would 
like to see the Burial Service conducted 
in the church of a denomination, and 
the body then taken direct to the grave. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he must ex- 
press his great satisfaction and gratitude 
at the fair spirit in which the Bill had 
been received by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. He did not deny that the points 
which had been suggested were deserv- 
ing of very grave consideration; and, 
without absolutely pledging himself, he 
was perfectly willing to entertain them 
in a most conciliatory spirit. 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said as 
there was no Amendment before the 
House the hon. Member was not entitled 
to make a second speech. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, he 
was sorry to break the unanimity and 
concord of the House on this Bill; but, 
to put the hon. Member for Merthyr in 
Order, he would move, as an Amend- 
ment, that the Bill should be read a 
second time that day six months. If he 
did not mistake, the Bill was the result 
of a Committee upon which both he and 
the hon. Member for Merthyr sat last 
year with regard to burial fees. 

Mr. RICHARD explained that he 
first introduced the Bill last Session 
before that Committee sat. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that, 
at all events, the question was thoroughly 
thrashed out by that Committee, and 
resulted in a very eloquent Report, 
which, beginning with a statement of 
first principles, ended, as a climax and 
peroration, with a scathing denuncia- 
tion of iron railings around burial places. 
With regard to this Bill, while it did 
not prohibit the consecration of ceme- 
teries, it relieved the owners from any 
necessity of having them consecrated. 
Nor need there be any chapel provided 
for the Burial Service of any form of 
Christianity. He could not but regard 
those provisions of the Bill as a gross 
and unjustifiable denial of religious free- 
dom and equality. It was virtually to 
deny to those large classes, who cared 
for consecration and for worship in con- 
nection with burial, the opportunity of 
carrying out their conscientious convic- 
tions. Then, again, to deprive the 
parochial Clergy of their right to the 
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burial fees of those of their parishioners 
who were buried in the cemeteries was 
another illustration of the fashionable 
policy of confiscation. It would be a 
serious loss of income to the Clergy if 
they were not allowed to treat the ceme- 
tery which had been substituted for the 
churchyard as part of it. The Clergy 
had been plundered a great deal already, 
and he feared were destined to be plun- 
dered still more in the sacred name of 
civilization. As the Bill sought to sanc- 
tion an act of intolerance and an act of 
brigandage, he moved that it be read a 
second time that day six months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘“‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘ upon this 
day six months.” —( Mr. Beresford Hope.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, 
that the hon. Member had not drawn up 
his Bill in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Burial 
Fees. The Bill was objectionable for 
several reasons. It was retrospective, and 
affected, in Clause 4, every building ina 
cemetery consecrated before as well as 
after the passing of the Act. The mea- 
sure was decribed as a Cemetery Bill. 
It was nothing of the kind. It was a 
Churchyards Bill, and was intended to 
govern churchyards as well as cemete- 
ries. Any ground added to a churchyard 
was defined in the Bill as a cemetery; 
and, therefore, when the Bill provided 
that the cemetery authorities should not 
apply to the Bishop for the consecration 
of the ground, it amounted to this—that 
the clergyman and churchwardens of 
a parish would not be able to obtain 
the consecration of a parochial burial 
ground. The Burial Fee Committee had 
not gone so far as this, though it had, 
indeed, regarded the matter from a par- 
tizan point of view. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON : I rise 
to Order. I wish to know whether it is 
in Order for the hon. Gentleman to im- 
pute to any Committee of this House 
that they have acted partially or in a 
partizan spirit? As Chairman of the 
Committee, I deny altogether that we 
acted partially. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has made the statement upon his own 
responsibility, and I did not feel called 
upon to interfere. 
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Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
would prove to the House and to his 
hon. and gallant Friend that the asser- 
tion he had made was correct. The Re- 
port of the Committee to which he had 
referred was adopted by the vote of a 
Member who was fetched from Ireland, 
and who had not attended a single pre- 
vious Sitting, and who was instructed 
how to vote by the hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth). 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he must apply him- 
self to the Question before the House. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON said, he 
had thought that the Report of the 
Committee was not wholly irrelevant to 
the subject of the Bill. The Bill was 
supported on the ground that it would 
get rid of fees; but it would in reality 
increase them, fees being very seldom 
charged under the present system for 
the burial of the poor in parish church- 
yards, and what fees were charged were 
insignificant compared with the fees 
in cemeteries. The Bill was objec- 
tionable both from the Churchman’s 
and the ratepayer’s point of view, for 
the new cemetery authorities could not 
raise the necessary funds except from 
fees or from the rates. Thus the Bill 
was both an injury to the ratepayers 
and an attack on the Church. 

Sir ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
the hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) began his speech 
by remarking that partiality and par- 
tizanship had been shown by the Com- 
mittee which sat last year. As Chair- 
man of that Committee, he’ repudiated 
the idea, and denied in toto the accusa- 
tion. The best proof he could give of 
that was the patience and toleration 
which the Members of the Committee 
showed to the obstruction and the par- 
tial conduct of the hon. Member himself, 
who endeavoured, by every means in his 
power, to obstruct and oppose their 
action. He wished, in reference to the 
Bill now before the House, to point out 
specially to Members of the Government 
a fact that was not generally known. 
The fees to parish ministers were only 
allowed when they were derived from 
immemorial custom. There was no law 
which originally enabled parish minis- 
ters to demand the fee; but the cus- 
tom had become law, and in order to 
make it law it must be immemorial. In 
1852 the first Burials Act was passed by 
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a Conservative Government. It provided 
for the creation of parochial cemeteries 
in the place of churchyards which were 
become overcrowded. By that Act, which 
was introduced by the noble Lord 
(Lord John Manners) and Mr. Walpole, 
the Board which had purchased the land 
to make the burial ground was em- 
powered to sell the exclusive right of 
burial in perpetuity, or for a limited 
time, and to charge a certain price to 
those who used the ground. While the 
Act was passing through Parliament a 
Proviso was added—he could not ascer- 
tain in which House, or by whom, to 
the effect that there should— 

‘*Be payable to the incumbent or minister 

of the parish out of the fees or payments to be 
paid in respect of any rights acquired under 
this enactment in the consecrated part of such 
burial ground [in lieu of the fees or sums which 
he would have been entitled to on the grant of 
the like rights in the burial ground of his yo 
such fees or sums as shall be settled and fixe 
by the vestry.” 
That gave to the parish minister the 
right which had been given, for the 
first time, to Burial Boards to sell the 
right of burial. Under the plea that 
they had the like rights in their own 
parish churchyards, this Act of Parlia- 
ment gave the ministers power to charge 
fees. He asked any hon. Member to 
point out a single case of a parish mi- 
nister who ever had the right to sell 
any portion of his parish churchyard, 
either for temporary purposes or in 
perpetuity. Since that time the parish 
church ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land had. been demanding these fees, 
and the amount that had gone into their 
pockets was almost incalculable. Fees 
of £4, £5, and £6 on a single inter- 
ment went to the parish minister under 
that additional clause. They never re- 
ceived them before, and he hoped, when 
the Bill became law, that they would 
receive them no longer. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that the dis- 
advantage of the practice, which seemed 
to be becoming frequent, of parce | 
a Bill apparently framed with care, an 
then, when difficulties were pointed out, 
offering to omit some of the most essen- 
tial parts, was strongly illustrated in 
the present instance. If this were 
simply a Bill for the purpose of provid- 
ing a different mode of dealing with 
new cemeteries, he might not have 
opposed the second reading ; but apply- 
ing, as it did, to all consecrated ceme- 
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teries and also to churchyards, and 
also empowering any person, whatever 
views he might hold as to the proper 
mode of conducting a burial, to make 
use of chapels consecrated for the Ser- 
vices of a particular denomination, he 
felt it his duty to oppose it. The Home 
Secretary had admitted that one of 
the most essential parts of the Bill— 
that relating to the burial fees—was 
unworkable, and would require com- 
plete revision. He should have ex- 
pected, therefore, that the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman would have 
suggested that the Bill should be with- 
drawn, and that if the Government 
thought any Bill was required to give 
further effect to the principles of the Act 
of 1880 they would bring it in upon 
their own responsibility. He could not 
help thinking that the Government, 
when that Act was passed, expected that 
it would be an end of the burial contro- 
versy ; and that was borne out by some 
remarks of the Judge Advocate General 
(Mr. Osborne Morgan) at the time of 
moving the second reading of that Act. 

Tae JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osspornze Morcay) said, he 
must apologize for not having been pre- 
sent during the first few speeches that 
had been made about this Bill. The 
fact was that an Irish Bill appeared as 
the first Order of the Day on the No- 
tice Paper, and it had not struck him 
that any Irish Bill could be got rid of 
so speedily. He deeply regretted that 
the hon. Member for North Shropshire 
(Mr. Stanley Leighton) should have 
charged the Committee that had consi- 
dered the question with partizanship. 
In his opinion, the proceedings of the 
Committee were as fair as they could be, 
and if any partizan spirit was exhibited 
by anyone it was by the hon. Member 
himself. The Committee thought that 
the payment of burial fees was a most 
objectionable mode of paying an incum- 
bent. In some places the fee was £1, 
in others 2s., and in others—ée.g., the 
Diocese of Salisbury—no fee was exacted. 
A second objection was that there was no 
mode of enforcing the payment of disputed 
burial fees. Again, since the passing 
of the Burials Act of 1880 the incum- 
bent received his fee, whether he per- 
formed the Service or not at a burial. 
Notwithstanding the partial settlement 
of the question etfected by that Act, there- 
fore,he held that it was hisduty to support 
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the present Bill. Though that Act created 
interchangeable rights between the 
Church and Dissenters, it did not make 
those rights co-extensive. Section 12 of 
the measure gave a clergyman an abso- 
lute right to read the Service of the 
Church of England in any part of the 
unconsecrated portion of a cemetery. 
He had, therefore, practical jurisdiction 
over the whole cemetery. But when 
they gave the right to the Nonconform- 
ist minister to go to the consecrated 
portion of the cemetery, the Service 
must be held at the grave, and he could 
not enter the mortuary chapel, even if 
it were snowing or raining at the time, 
This anomaly had, in some cases, re- 
sulted in the scandal of having two 
chapels, one labelled ‘‘Church” and 
the other ‘‘ Dissent.” This state of 
things Dissenters resented as a slur; 
the ratepayers resented it, because it 
imposed an unnecessary burden on the 
rates; and two or three Bishops had 
characterized it as a disgrace to the 
country. Until the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Oambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope) threw 
the apple of discord into this debate, he 
understood the House to be unanimously 
in favour of reading the Bill a second 
time. [‘‘No!”] Well, up to that time 
not a single Member had offered to 
move the rejection of the measure. He 
hoped that the House would now be 
allowed to go to a division, and he be- 
lieved that most of the objections urged 
against the Bill could be fairly met 
when they came to deal with its details 
in Committee. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
a good many on his side of the House 
thought that the Bill of 1880 wasa very 
bad Bill; and he was very glad to find 
that even the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. Osborne Morgan), al- 
though he might not share that opinion, 
at any rate considered that it was a very 
imperfect scheme. What they really 
wanted was that these matters should 
be settled—the House should not be 
troubled with questions of this kind 
from time to time. There might be 
some sentimental grievance to remove; 
but there certainly was not a practical 
one. In the large county he repre- 
sented, he had never heard of a shadow 
of a grievance on the subject. The hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) had 
stated that he (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
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had expressed great dissatisfaction at see_ 
ing different chapels in burial-places. 
That was true. He thought it a great 
pity to see such marks of difference in 
our public cemeteries. The late Go- 
vernment brought in a Bill to consolidate 
all the Burial Acts, and the notion at 
that time in their minds was that it 
would be a wise thing for all denomina- 
tions to have Burial Services in their own 
chapels before coming to the cemetery, 
as the Roman Catholics had, so that all 
that would be wanted in the cemetery 
would be a shelter from the rain; but 
this attempt at legislation failed, and 
the Bill did not pass into law. He did 
not know whether he understood that 
the hon. Member for Merthyr proposed 
that the Bill should only apply to future 
cemeteries, or whether he wished that it 
should not apply in any places where 
there were already two chapels. With 
regard to the Amendments which it was 
suggested the hon. Member was pre- 
pared to accept if the Bill were read a 
second time, it was most inconvenient 
that such concessions should be made at 
this stage in order to secure votes. The 
proposition, whatever it was, should be 
clearly set before the House, and should 
be allowed to remain unaltered until 
they went into Committee. The clause 
in the Bill to which he chiefly objected 
was the one relating to fees, which 
would very prejudicially affect a large 
number of the clergymen of the Church 
of England. The vested rights of in- 
cumbents had been saved by the hon. 
Member; but this was a mistake which 
would be as fatal as that made in the 
Irish Church Act in this respect. The 
vested interest was not that of the in- 
cumbent, but of the parishioners. To 
his mind, the 7th clause was a matter 
of principle, and if it was left out of the 
Bill he should not object to the second 
reading. So long as such a clause was 
introduced into any Bill of the kind he 
should be bound in conscience to vote 
against it. 

Mr. T. C. THOMPSON said, that, if 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Cambridge University (Mr. Beresford 
Hope) went to a division, he should vote 
with him, though not exactly upon the 
same principle. He disapproved of the 
Bill, because it would, practically, put 
an end to consecration. Now, he be- 
lieved that would be distasteful to a 
large class of the people. There was 
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— nothing more dear to the 
earts of the members of the Church of 
England than the feeling that, when 
their time came, they would be laid b 

the side of those whom they had level 
in consecrated ground. But that feeling 
was not confined to members of the 
Church of England; for it was well known 
that it was shared by many without her 
pale. All had aright to be buried in 
the churchyard, and the law insured to 
all the use of what religious service 
they like. But before many years were 
over cemeteries must come into universal 
use, for the churchyards would be full; 
and the question now before the House 
was, how ceremonies in cemeteries were 
to be ordered ? At present the cemeteries 
are divided into consecrated and uncon- 
secrated parts. Those whose friends 
pay respect to consecration were buried 
in the one; those whose friends did not 
regard it might be buried in the other. 
It was simply a question of choice. But 
this Bill sought to do away with the 
separation—to allow consecration in- 
deed, but to authorize also the burial of 
those whose friends did not like it, in 
consecrated ground, with alien rites. 
Nothing could be more liberal than the 
present system ; nothing more likely to 
outrage feeling than what was proposed. 
For this reason he objected to the Bill. 
Objection had been taken to the double 
chapels at the entrance of cemeteries. 
It had been said that religious differences 
should end with the grave. If religious 
differences were a thing to be ashamed 
of, he would agree to that; but he be- 
lieved that nothing had contributed so 
much to the welfare of man as religious 
differences. These chapels were a public 
symbol of that difference, and they 
marked how generations of men had 
devoted themselves earnestly to religious 
thought. England owed much of her 
prosperity to Dissent. Before Dissent 

our people were narrow-minded and in- 

tolerant ; but Dissent had forced the exa- 

mination of religious questions. Though 
at no other time were there more reli- 

gious sects than now in England, so 

never was she a more religious nation 

than now. There was no opinion which 

he deprecated more than that one reli- 

gion was raised by the depreciation of 

another. The Church of England was 

raised in tone by raising the tone of. 
Dissent, and Dissent by raising the tone 

of the Church of England, There was 
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room and work for all, and these Sister 
Churches had one common end in view. 
One other point in the Bill to which he 
objected was that with regard to fees. 
He would do away with these fees alto- 
gether. There were no fees on admis- 
sion by baptism into the Church; why 
should there be for the interment of the 
dead? But it had been said that the 
money was needed ; that it was the means 
of living of the clergyman. In his opi- 
nion, that argument should not prevail. 
The Church of England, the Church of 
the aristocracy and of the wealthy, 
should be ashamed to use such an argu- 
ment. She ought not to be heard com- 
ager ¢ of want of funds. From what 
e had seen and heard of Dissent, he 
believed that the members of those 
Churches were always most ready to 
provide for every spiritual want for 
their people. Surely the Church of 
England should have no hesitation in 
doing the same. Again, then, he urged 
that each religious body should be pro- 
tected in the use, in their own way, of a 
chosen portion of the common cemetery, 
and allowed to use its own rites exclu- 
sively therein. ° 
Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
that, with regard to the payment of fees, 
there would be conscientious objection 
from that side of the House ; but, under 
the cloak of a Bill for amending fees and 
other details, they had been treated to 
a whole series of enactments for secu- 
larizing and Atheizing the cemeteries of 
the country. This was only another chap- 
ter in that scheme of which the Atheistic 
Affirmation Bill formed part. It seemed 
to him that the venerable name of Non- 
conformist had been utilized somewhat 
indiscriminately of late. If there was 
any attack to be made, they would always 
find, if they looked carefully enough, 
that a Nonconformist was at the bottom 
of it. It was one thing to relieve the 
grievances of the Nonconformists, and 
quite another thing to disregard the re- 
ligious convictions of everyone else in 
doing so. The general principle of the 
Bill was to secularize burials in this 
country. Ifthe Nonconformists did not 
want a consecrated cemetery, let them 
have an unconsecrated one and welcome; 
but Clause 4 said that the cemetery 
authority should not divide the ground 
into consecrated and unconsecrated parts, 
nor permit the erection of any boundary 
mark. What was there in the Noncon- 
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formist conscience which required that 
no such boundary should be erected ? 
It was an intolerable interference with 
the religious liberty of other people to 
tell them that because Nonconformists 
did not believe in religious authority 
nobody else should be allowed to believe 
init. It seemed to him that the new 
class of Liberals were very like the old 
class of persecutors. The clause also 
provided that the cemetery authority 
should not apply to the Bishop for con- 
secration of a portion of the ground. But 
the Bishop might of hisown free will come 
down and consecrate such portion. He 
thought the encroachments of the Epis- 
copate were regarded with suspicion by 
the Nonconformists; but that did not 
appear to be the case from this Bill. 
But, notwithstanding this power given 
to the Bishop, a subsequent clause said 
that the ground, when consecrated, might 
be used otherwise than for burials ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church. In 
fact, the authors of the Bill invited the 
Bishop to consecrate on the understand- 
ing that no attention was to be paid to 
the consecration when that had been 
done. The provision as to chapels was 
no better. He failed to see why he 
should be asked, asa Member of the Im- 
perial Parliament, although not a mem- 
ber of the Church of England himself, 
to make that Church a special mark for 
the persecution of all the world besides. 
Clause 8 provided that the cemetery 
authority might appoint persons to offi- 
ciate, but that no person was to have an 
exclusive right to officiate. What was 
the use of an appointment of chaplain 
made under such conditions ? 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, and said, 
the House was now engaged in con- 
sidering the principles of the Bill on the 
second reading. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that there 
were five or six different principles in- 
troduced into this Bill; and he should be 
obliged if any Member would show what 
was the principle or the philosophy in it, 
unless it was the avowed truth and the 
avowed philosophy of secularization and 
Atheism. Clause 12 seemed to be directed 
against the religious convictions of the 
poor, and, in his opinion, ought to be 
scouted by every man of generous feel- 
ing in the whole community. Under 
existing Acts paupers of any religious 
denomination could be buried in con- 
formity with their religious convictions ; 
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but Clause 12 of this Bill provided that 
so much of any Act relating to paupers 
or pauper lunatics as authorized burial 
in consecrated ground should be con- 
structed as applicable to their burial in 
unconsecrated ground. That was to say, 
that those poor creatures, who were, of 
all others, entitled to their sympathy and 
consideration, were to receive the burial 
of a dog. Such was the measure which 
the Home Secretary thought ought to be 
passed without discussion. The Bill had 
come upon the House by surprise, for it 
was anticipated that the afternoon would 
have been occupied by the discussion 
of the measure that preceded it on the 
Paper. He was satisfied that the coun- 
try at large had not the slightest sus- 
picion of the discreditable infraction of 
every human right that would be per- 

etrated by this Bill. He, therefore, 
eee to move the adjournment of the 
debate. He thought the longer the 
debate was adjourned, and the more 
thoroughly the country understood the 
sort of legislation after death which this 
Liberal Government was preparing for 
them, the more strongly would they ex- 
press their opinion upon it. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(dlr. O’ Donnell.) 


Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the discussion on this Bill had certainly 
taken a singular course. The Bill was 
introduced in a very moderate speech by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Merthyr 
(Mr. Richard), and he (Sir William 
Harcourt) waited to hear what would be 
said against it. But it was intimated to 
him by the right hon. Member for South- 
West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), 
who, with several of his Colleagues, sat 
upon the Front Opposition Bench, that 
he would rather hear what the Govern- 
ment had to say on the subject. He 
accordingly rose and gave the reasons 
why he thought the Bill, in its general 
principles, ought to be supported. There 
was a consultation on the Front Bench 
opposite, and then the hon. Member for 
Stafford (Mr. Salt), who, he believed, 
very much enjoyed the confidence of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, especially on eccle- 
siastical questions, was instructed to get 
up to say he had no objection to offer to 
the second reading. The debate then 
went on, apparently in a very reason- 
able and very conciliatory spirit, so far 
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as hon. Gentlemen opposite were con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WARTON rose to Order, sand 
asked whether the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman had any right to say that an 
hon. Member was instructed by the 
Front Opposition Bench to get up and 
say anything? How did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman know what took 
place at a consultation of the Front Op- 
position Bench? If he did, it was a 
breach of confidence to state it; if he 
did not, it was imagination. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was per- 
fectly in Order. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, he 
was quite willing to withdraw any word 
that might be objectionable to the hon. 
and learned Member for Bridport. At 
all events, the hon. Member for Stafford 
did make that statement. But ata later 
stage came posting down the right hon. 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope), and, as might be ex- 
pected from him on any measure for the 
extension of religious liberty, he thought 
it right to appear surprised at the mea- 
sure being supported by the leading 
Gentlemen on the Opposition Bench, 
and to rise and denounce the Bill, and to 
move its rejection. So the debate went 
on, and then the hon. Member who had 
just moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate denounced in very violent language 
a measure which seemed to hon. Gentle- 
men on both sides of the House, at an 
earlier stage of the debate, to be a very 
moderate and reasonable proposal. [ ‘‘Oh, 
oh!’’] The hon. Gentleman who had 
now taken another view of the case did 
not hear the Bill introduced, and did not 
hear the manner in which it was sup- 
ported by hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. It did not 
seem to him (Sir William Harcourt) 
to be a proper course now to adjourn 
the debate. Itshould be stated on what 
grounds the Bill was opposed. As he 
had said, the proposals of the Bill were 
admitted by hon. Members opposite to 
be moderate in character. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
reminded the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the Question before the 
House was a Motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member who moved the ad- 
journment had himself entered on a dig- 
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cussion of the Bill. He should oppose 
the Motion, as he thought it most un- 
reasonable. 

Mr. DALY said, the Home Secretary 
had described this Bill as a moderate 
one. He, on the contrary, thought it an 
aggressive Bill, and one that pressed 
hardly, not only on the Church of Eng- 
land, but also on the religion which he 
himself professed. He desired that the 
House and the country should have an 
opportunity of considering the Bill. 
Though the Bill did not refer to Ire- 
land or Scotland, yet there were 1,000,000 
of Irish Roman Catholics in this country 
who would be affected by it. This Bill 
was simply another instance of the 
aggressive policy of the Nonconformist 
Body in England. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he must confine himself to 
the Question of the Motion for the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Mr. DALY said, he was merely fol- 
lowing the example set him by the 
Home Secretary ; but he supposed that 
what was but choler in the captain was 
blasphemy in the private soldier. While, 
however, submitting to the ruling of the 
Chair, he felt bound to say that this was 
a Bill that ought not to be smuggled 
through the House. Its issues were so 
important that it ought to have full and 
fair discussion, and the Government 
ought not to force on the discussion 
of such a Bill on a Wednesday after- 
noon. In addition to the many mistakes 
already made by the Government during 
the present Session, they were commit- 
ting another in attempting to press on a 
Bill which seriously affected the suscep- 
tibilities of their country, and in not 
accepting the Motion for Adjournment. 
As a Catholic, and in the name of 
1,000,000 of his poor co-religionists, he 
protested against this measure; and he 
should, therefore, support the Motion for 
the Adjournment. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he trusted 
the Motion for Adjournment would be 
withdrawn, as it prevented the removal 
of the misconception of the Bill pre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr.O’ Donnell) in hisimpromptu 
speech. It was true the hon. Member 
for Merthyr (Mr. Richard) had no sus- 
picion that morning that the Bill could by 
any possibility come on; but there was so 
much unanimity in the early part of the 
evening upon the Bill that his hon. Friend 
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was led to hope that the measure would 
be allowed to pass the second reading. 
He should himself consider a victory on 
second reading to be dearly won if the 
Bill contained any provisions to which 
grave objections could be taken in re- 
gard to the just claims of any denomi- 
nation. It was evident that the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan had not read the 
Bill, and his arguments could be easily 
answered ; at any rate, the Bill might be 
discussed for another hour. 

' Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he seriously hoped the hon. Mem- 
berfor Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) would 
not withdraw his Motion, and he would 
point out that it was quite competent to 
the House to discuss the Motion for 
Adjournment ; and, if it was not agreed 
to, the House could then resume the 
discussion of the Bill. He himself had 
several comments to make with respect 
to this measure as to its history and its 
law; and he should be glad to make 
them, if the House would allow him, 
whenever the debate was resumed. 
There was one matter which he had 
several times had occasion to comment 
on before, and that was the extraor- 
dinary conduct of the two Front Benches. 
The House was accustomed to look for 
advice and guidance on occasions of this 
kind to the occupants of those Benches. 
The Home Secretary had spent, includ- 
ing broken intervals, about three-quar- 
ters of.an hour in the House that after- 
noon. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I beg 
pardon. I was in the House for two 
hours before the noble Lord came. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Before any discussion had taken place 
on the Bill, and before the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman could have learned 
the opinions of the House upon it, he 
rose and gave the opinion of the Govern- 
ment on the measure. He then took 
himself off, and, by the merest chance in 
the world, he only arrived back in time 
to hear the adjournment moved. He 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) maintained 
that that was anything but a proper 
and respectful attitude on the part of a 
Minister when an important Bill was 
before the House. But the conduct of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
was far transcended by that of his Col- 
league, the Judge Advocate General. 
What did he do? He did not take the 
trouble to come down to the House unti] 
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half-past 2 or $8 o’clock. He then 
sauntered into the House, delivered a 
speech, and, having done so, he imme- 
diately took himself off again, and did 
not come into the House again until 
after the adjournment of the Honse had 
been moved. He wanted to know whe- 
ther that was the proper way for Go- 
vernment to take part in the discussion 
of an important Bill? Then as to the 
conduct of the Front Opposition Bench. 
He thought that under the circumstances 
it was absolutely impossible for hon. 
Members on that side of the House to 
know what vote they were to give. It 
was very necessary that there should be 
an adjournment, to enable Gentlemen 
on the Front Opposition Bench to take 
their usual time to make up their minds. 
The hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Salt) got up prematurely and in a 
hurry—a hurry which he (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) had before had reason 
to regret—and, on the part of the occu- 
pants of that Bench, accepted the Bill. 
No sooner had he done so, than down 
came the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cambridge University (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) and moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, and denounced it in 
very proper terms. How were hon. 
Members on that side, how were the 
Trish Party to know how to vote, when 
the House had such a difference of 
authority on the subject of burials ? 
Under all the circumstances of the case, 
and remembering that the bulk of 
Members were not prepared for the Bill 
coming on, and had not had an oppor- 
tunity of discovering the insidious cha- 
racter of the Bill, he should support the 
Motion for the adjournment of the 
debate. 

Taz JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. OsporneE Morcan) remarked 
that he had been in the House that day 
long before the arrival of the noble 
Lord, and had heard every speech de- 
livered in the debate since that time, 
except part of that of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell). 

Mr. HICKS said, he thought that the 
House should agree to the Motion for 
Adjournment, because it was impossible 
for hon. Members to make themselves 
acquainted with the details of all these 
Bills before they came before the House. 
Without question, a full debate was 
necessary on this Bill. It seemed to 
him that under the guise of religion and 
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toleration an attempt was being made 
to pass a measure which was both irre- 
ligious and intolerant, as had been so 
clearly stated by the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan. He should support the 
Amendment for the same reasons that 
the Home Secretary objected to it. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
should also support the Motion for the 
adjournment of the debate. He denied 
that there was an unanimity of feeling 
on the Conservative Benches in favour 
of the Bill. 

Mr. MONK hoped that the proposal 
for an adjournment would be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET thought the ma- 
jority of the House was not prepared to 
discuss a Bill which actually involved 
part of the question of disendowment. 
A division taken in a thin House would 
have no real effect in deciding the ques- 
tion. 

CotoneL KING-HARMAN said, the 
Conservative Members had been taken 
aback by what had occurred. In the 
first place, they expected to have been 
called upon to discuss two Irish Bills, 
which preceded the present Bill upon 
the Orders of the Day; and, in the 
second place, even if they had been pre- 
pared to discuss the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Merthyr, he had since so 
modified it that it was now entirely 
different from the Bill they received in 
the morning, and he thought they should 
not agree to its second reading without 
full discussion. Hon. Members did not 
know what had been promised in the 
way of Amendments to the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GORST said, that no one had 
anticipated that this Bill would come 
under discussion this afternoon, and 
that was the explanation of the asserted 
unanimity which prevailed in its favour 
at the beginning of the Sitting ; in fact, 
the debate had proceeded for a long 
time when only half-a-dozen Members 
had been present. There were scarcely 
any Members of the Government or of 
the leading Members of the Opposition 
present; and certainly a large number of 
hon. Members who would desire to take 
part in the debate were absent. He had. 
no desire to discuss the principle of the 
Bill at that moment; but he believed 
that he should be in Order in merely 
alluding to the contents of the measure. 
The House could never proceed too 
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cautiously when it was asked to assent 
to the wholesale repeal of Acts of Par- 
liament ; and, certainly, before it passed 
a repealing Schedule like that attached 
to this Bill, it was entitled to have the 
assistance and advice of the Law Officers 
of the Crown, who were not then pre- 
sent. In the absence of the leading 
Members of the Government and of 
the Opposition, hon. Members were, 

ractically, like sheep without a shep- 

erd. He was, therefore, convinced 
that the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) to ad- 
journ the debate was both a sensible 
and a reasonable one. 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
thought that a good case had been made 
out fer the adjournment of the debate. 
The Motion for the second reading of 
the Bill had come on unexpectedly ; and, 
from what he had learnt since he had 
entered the House, it was now proposed 
to amend the measure in such a way as 
to entirely change its character, and the 
House ought to have an opportunity 
of thoroughly understanding what the 
amended Bill would be before they were 
asked to read it a second time. 

Mr. RICHARD said, he had not 
withdrawn any portion of the Bill; but 
only said he would consider in a con- 
ciliatory spirit any Amendments which 
might be suggested. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the Bill had 
come upon the House somewhat unex- 
pectedly, as several Orders preceded it 
on the Paper. Consequently, many hon. 
Members who had strong opinions upon 
the measure were not in their places; 
and the debate ought, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be adjourned. 

Mr. MORGAN LLOYD begged the 
House to come to a decision upon the 
Question of Adjournment, as there was 
really nothing more to be said either 
for or against it. He objected to the 
time of the House being wasted in dis- 
cussing the adjournment, instead of going 
on with the debate upon the Main Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS assured the 
hon. Member that there was a great deal 
more to be said in favour of the adjourn- 
ment. He had come down tothe House 
with the object of discussing the first 
Order of the Day ; but he could not help 
feeling, after what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Merthyr Tydvil, that 
the debate on the present Bill ought to 
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be adjourned. Attached to the Bill there 
was what was called a Memorandum, 
which purported to explain the meaning 
and objects of the Bill. This was a com- 
paratively new practice—at any rate, it 
did not prevail in former days, when he 
had the honour of a seat in Parliament. 
He did not object to these Memoranda 
provided they corresponded with the Bill 
itself. But it was possible that the Me- 
morandum might contain a little colour- 
ing, which would mislead those who had 
not studied the Bill itself. He would 
point out the differences—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is indirectly debating the Bill itself. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS: No, Sir; 
I was debating the Memorandum. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
hon. Member to confine himself to the 
Question of the Adjournment. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, that he 
was endeavouring to show that as in this 
case the Memorandum did not corre- 
spond with the Bill, that constituted an 
argument in favour of the adjournment. 
For that reason, and also because it was 
impossible to have a satisfactory discus- 
sion of the merits of the Bill at that 
hour, he should vote for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Mr.. PELL said, he had read the Bill, 
and was paralyzed when he came to the 
Schedule of Acts which it proposed to 
repeal. The Bill dealt with matters in 
which hon. Members were interested 
only after their death. He suggested 
that the debate should be adjourned, so 
as to enable hon. Members to take the 
opinion of their executors upon the Bill. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN, believing it 
was useless to prolong this discussion, 
expressed a hope that the division on 
the Motion for Adjournment might be 
taken atonce. If that Motion were de- 
feated they might at once proceed to 
discuss the merits of the Bill. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he and 
other hon. Members had come down to 
the House without the slightest expec- 
tation that the Bill would be brought 
forward. He trusted that the Motion 
for the Adjournment would be agreed to 
without a division. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 121 ; Noes 
150: Majority 29.—(Div. List, No. 71.) 


Main Question again proposed, 
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Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Don- 
nell) was mistaken as to the effect of the 
Billon pauper interments. The altera- 
tion proposed in the Bill was for the 
purpose of giving absolute freedom to 
the friends of paupers and poor persons 
to have interments made in consecrated 
or unconsecrated ground. The object 
of the measure, asa whole, was to make 
more symmetrical and complete, and 
more in harmony with the necessities of 
the case, the legislation of 1880. It was 
intended to remove the last vestige of 
civil disabilities in the case of public 
burial grounds. The late Home Secre- 
tary asked why could not these things 
be settled all at once? Why was Par- 
liament troubled with them over and 
over again? ‘The answer was plain. It 
was because those who had been asking 
for justice had been obliged to content 
themselves with a miserable instalment 
of justice. An impression seemed to pre- 
vail that there was some innovation in 
this measure compared with the Act of 
1880. He wished to assure the House 
that it contained precisely the same prin- 
ciple which received the sanction of Par- 
liament in that measure. Among the 
witnesses who appeared before the Com- 
mittee to which reference had been made 
was a Catholic priest, who not only 
strongly supported the Bill, but in a cor- 
respondence with him went even further, 
and expressed a hope that the Church of 
England would be disestablished. That 
priest was, no doubt, a better represen- 
tative of Roman Catholic opinion on this 
subject than the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan. The Bill would give to Catho- 
lics as complete freedom as would be en- 
joyed by any other class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. Hon. Members who 
were so sensitive on the question of 
considerations should bear in mind this 
fact—that the Act of 1880 allowed Non- 
conformists to go into the consecrated 
churchyards of the country ; and this Bill 
only proposed to do that which the great 
majority of the people wanted—namely, 
to remove the last vestige of civil disa- 
bility connected with our public burial 
grounds. The Bill put no restriction 
whatever upon consecration ; but it left it 
to the option of those who attached value 
to it to see to the carrying out of the 
Act. But there could be no line drawn 
between the consecrated and the uncon- 
secrated ground. In conclusion, he main- 
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tained that the distinction between con- 
secrated and unconsecrated ground was 
already practically abolished, and re- 
pelled the insinuation of an hon. Mem- 
ber opposite—namely, that the Bill was 
intended for the benefit of Atheists. 

Str JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
regretted that the hon. Member had 
not thought fit to give an explanation as 
to how the House was to deal with the 
Bill, whether, as explained by the hon. 
Member for Merthyr (Mr. Richard), or 
as it was printed, with the obnoxious 
provision in relation to churchyards still 
unaltered. He wished to know whether 
the promoters of the Act of 1880 no 
longer looked upon it as a final settle- 
ment of the Burial Question, and whe- 
ther, treating it as a ‘‘ miserable instal- 
ment,” they hoped to re-open that ques- 
tion? There was, however, no reason 
for re-opening it, because there was no 
longer any grievance. The present Bill 
would inflict injury on the ministers of 
the Church of England, because it would 
take away from them the pecuniary 
rights reserved to them in the Act of 
1880 ; and he wanted to know why so ob- 
noxious a provision should be inserted 
as that which proposed that any future 
addition to a churchyard should be placed 
under the control of a cemetery autho- 
rity? As to the consecrated chapels, 
he would ask who wanted them? It 
was the universal practice to have in 
cemeteries one consecrated chapel for 
the use of members of the Church of 
England, and another for the use of 
other religious denominations. Why 
take away from the Church of England 
that which was built for it, consecrated 
for it, and decorated with a special view 
to the performance of funeral rites ? To 
take these chapels away would be to 
subject the Church of England to 
gratuitous and unnecessary degradation. 
He should certainly support his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Cambridge 
University in the division. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, hon. 
Members on the other side of the House 
complained that the Bill would bring 
about the intrusion of Dissenters in 
chapels built and decorated by Church- 
men. Well, for the future, did not these 
hon. Members think it desirable that 
the cemetery authorities should have 
power to lay out their cemeteries in 
such a way that all buildings might be 
used by all persons? Unless some 
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legislation of this kind took place to 
permit the cemetery authorities to pro- 
vide a chapel or building of this kind, it 
might be impossible for the authorities 
to provide Nonconformists with shelter 
from the weather in cemeteries in case 
there were not two chapels. It was ad- 
mitted that this was an unsatisfactory 
state of things; and many eminent 
authorities, even Bishops in the Estab- 
lished Church, were in favour of the 
necessity for the two buildings being 
done away with. With regard to the 
question of fees, he pointed out that the 
Bill respected the existing rights of in- 
cumbents, and only proposed that future 
incumbents should not be paid burial 
fees unless they should actually dis- 
charge the burial duties. It appeared 
to him that the proposal that the person 
who did the work in the cemetery should 
be the person to receive payment was a 
very moderate one. In conclusion, he 
stated that the Act of 1880 was not 
admitted by its ehief supporters to be 
a final settlement of the Burial Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he held 
that the purpose of the measure was 
distinctly to narrow and restrain re- 
ligious liberty. There was not in it one 
enacting clause which did not contain 
the word ‘‘not;” and every ono of these 
‘‘nots” was a restraint upon religious 
liberty. In their resistance to the Bill 
members of the Church of England did 
not stand alone, for they had on their 
side those who believed with them in 
the Divine origin of the Church, and who, 
therefore, cherished their consecrated 
buildings and the religious Services for 
which they were provided. The mea- 
sure was one of absolute intolerance. 
Much had been said about the scandal 
caused by the presence of two chapels in 
one cemetery. But how many churches 
and chapels of various denominations 
were to be found in even one London 
street? Would the House be told 
that their presence so close together 
was ascandal? Mourners at a funeral 
often partook of the Holy Sacrament in 
the chapel, which must, therefore, con- 
tain an altar and other necessary acces- 
sories. Was it possible that people who 
were accustomed to chapels so conse- 
crated and utilized could be satisfied to 
see them open to the emissaries of the 
Hall of Science? The movement of 
which this Bill was part was a move- 
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ment directed to the destruction of the 
idea of consecration. Its supporters de- 
sired to degrade the elevating worships 
to which consecrated buildings were con- 
ducive to the level of those who held that 
religion was a matter of man’s invention, 
which could be subjected to change at 
any time. The question of fees was not 
a religious question atall. If men were 
not satisfied with having obtained re- 
ligious liberty, and intended to struggle 
for what they chose to call religious 
equality, they would have to struggle 
for many and many a-year. In fact, 
religious equality, in the strict sense of 
the expression, was incompatible with 
the existence of a sovereignty which could 
only be exercised by a member of the 
Church of England. 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


WOTIONS. 


— 101 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(POOR LAW) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hissert, Bill to confirm 
certain Orders of the Local Government Board 
under the provisions of The Divided Parishes 
and Poor Law Amendment Act, 1876, as 
amended and extended by The Poor Law Act, 
1879, and The Divided Parishes and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1882, relating to the parishes 
of Brafield-on-the-Green, Brentor, Cadoxton- 
juxta-Barry, Cairau, Clungunford, Cogenhoe 
or Cooknoe, Courteenhall, Cwmcarvan, Great 
Houghton, Hope Mansell, Hopton Castle, Hor- 
ton, Lamerton, Lew-Trenchard, Little Hough- 
ton, Llandough, Llangaffo, Llangeinwen, Lower 
Slaughter, Merthyrdovan, Michaelstone-super- 
Ely, Mitchel-Troy, Newington-Bagpath, New- 
land, Owlpen, Pennarth, Peterstone-super-Ely, 
Peter-Tavy, Road or Rode, Ruardean, Saint 
Bride-super-Ely, Saint Fagans, Tavistock, 
Thrushelton, Upper Slaughter, Walford, Whit- 
church and Wootton; to the townships of 
Brimington, Clay-lane, Coal-Aston, Morton, 
North Wingfield, Pilsley, Tapton, Unstone, and 
Woodthorpe ; and tothe tything of Lea-Bailey, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hwserr and 
Sir Cuarzes Ditke. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 149.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Atzert Grey, Bill for the 
alteration of the Areas of Local Government in 
certain cases, and for the re-arrangement of 
Boundaries, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Apert Grey, Mr. Pett, Mr. James Howarp, 
and Mr. Yorxez. 


Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 151.] 
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SETTLEMENT AND REMOVAL LAW AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Hervey Broce, Bill to 
amend the Law of Settlement and Removal, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Hervey Bruce, 
Mr. Pett, Mr. Corry, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. 
O’SuLLIVAN. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [Bill 162.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 26th April, 1883. 


MINUTES.J]—Pvuntic Bitts— Report — Medical 
Act Amendment (36-49). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Orders Confirmation (Cummersdale, 
&c.) * (23), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Army Annual [46 Vict. c. 6]; 
Bills of Sale (Ireland) Act (1879) Amendment 
[46 Vict. c. 7]; Land Drainage Provisional 
Order [46 Viet. c. ii]. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


MOTION TO SUMMON A WITNESS. 


Moved, “That Romney Foley, Esquire, Q.C., 
Sub-commissioner of the Irish Land Commis- 
sion, do attend the service of the House on 
Friday, the 4th of May next, at Twelve 
o’clock, in order to his being examined as a 
witness before the Select Committee on Land 
Law (Ireland).”—( The Earl Cairns.) 


Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prer- 
sIDENT of the Councit) said, he was 
not able to allow this Motion to pass as 
a matter of form, because, while the Go- 
vernment did not intend to oppose it, 
they could not but regret that the Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House had 
not complied with the request of the 
Land Commissioners, to the effect that 
they should not withdraw any of the 
Assistant Commissioners from the per- 
formance of their duties. If that were 
done, it would be a serious interruption 
to the business of the Land Courts, 
which he believed all parties, whatever 
their views of the Land Act might be, 
desired should be expedited as much as 
possible. The Government, therefore, 
regretted that the representations con- 
tained in the letter which had been 
communicated to them had not been 
acceded to. By the terms of that letter, 
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the Committee could obtain any further 
information which they might desire, 
without calling over any of the Sub- 
Commissioners from the performance of 
their duties. As the noble and learned 
Earl opposite (Earl Cairns) knew, one 
of those Assistant Commissioners had 
already been summoned, and had at- 
tended, for the reason that at that time 
the Land Courts were not sitting, and, 
therefore, inconvenience did not arise. 
The present application was, of course, 
a moderate one, because it was con- 
fined to a single Assistant Commissioner ; 
but he (Lord Carlingford) was bound to 
say that if these applications were en- 
larged it would constitute a serious in- 
terruption to the business of the Courts. 
Eart CAIRNS said, the Committee 
appointed by their Lordships last year 
found that they were not able to com- 
plete the business referred to them with- 
out calling any of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners to give evidence; and they now, 
therefore, suggested that the present 
Motion should be brought forward, and 
that Mr. Foley should be summoned for 
that purpose. Under the circumstances, 
he was surprised the noble Lord should 
feel any difficulty on the score of the 
Sub- Commissioner being withdrawn 
from his duties. One had already been 
examined ; and he could only say that, 
looking to the work the Committee had 
before them, it was absolutely necessary 
that one or more of these Sub-Commis- 
sioners should be called. As regards 
the time, it was not at all likely that any 
one of them would be detained for more 
than a day; and, besides, it had not in- 
frequently happened that a Sub-Com- 
missioners’ Court had sat with two 
members instead of the full number of 
three. The Committee would endea- 
vour to call as few Assistant Commis- 
sioners as possible, and he hoped no 
serious inconvenience would arise. 


On question, agreed to. 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 

(No. 36.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 

Order of the Day for the Report of 

Amendments to be received, read. 

Moved, ‘That the said Report be now 

received.” —( Zhe Lord President.) 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he wished 





to draw attention to what had been said 
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by the noble Marquess opposite the 
Chancellor of the University of London 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) on the last 
stage of the Bill, with regard to the 
University of Oxford. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : The 
noble Earl calls me the Chancellor of 
the University of London. I have not 
yet that honour. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was glad 
to withdraw the observation. He had 
received a letter from Professor Acland, 
with regard to the University of Ox- 
ford, which he wished to read to the 
House— 


“My Lord,—I venture, with reference to the 
relation of Oxford to the Profession of Medicine, 
to which allusion was lately made in the House 
of Lords, to state this much to your Lordship. 
For medical education and for the advancement 
of medicine there are three quite separate parts— 
1, general philosophical education, as repre- 
sented by the old Litere Humaniores ; 2, the 
study of the natural sciences which lie at the 
foundation of all knowledge of diseases, whe- 
ther in man or animals; and, 3, the actual study 
of disease itself. Formerly Oxford could only 
attempt the first. In the last 30 years the Uni- 
versity has laid the foundation of complete 
theoretical and practical study of the second, or 
of biological science considered in the widest 
aspect ; and it leaves only at present the study 
of disease to the vast opportunities of the Metro- 
olitan hospitals and schools. I hope and be- 
eve, therefore, that Oxford will, in the future, 
supply highly trained and scientific youths to 
the great clinical schools in a way and to an 
extent she has never done before; and that, in 
the view of national education for the Profession 
of Medicine and of present changes, the influence 
of the University will be of great public advan- 
tage, and greater than she has ever had before. 
—I have, &c., H. M. Acuanp.”’ 


He had not a word to say against any 
statement in that letter, although he 
still adhered to the statement which he 
made on a former occasion, as to the 
general pre-eminence of the London Uni- 
versity with regard to medical schools. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was not disposed to dispute the claims 
of the London University in the matter 
referred to by the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl Granville). He believed it made 
successful exertions in the promotion of 
natural science. 


Motion agreed to. 


Amendments reported accordingly. 


Medical Boards. 


Clause 9 (Establishment of Medical 
Boards). 


Earl Granville 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 


DENT of the Councit) said, he desired to 
submit an Amendment to the House re- 
lating to-the English Medical Board. 
When the Bill was discussed on the last 
occasion, in Committee, he threw out 
a suggestion which was not very well 
received, especially by the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury). He now made another proposal 
to the House—that the number of re- 
presentatives given by the Bill, as it 
stood, to the five Universities of England 
should not be altered; but that the two 
great Medical Colleges, the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians and the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, should receive an 
addition of two members, being one for 
each. He had found great difficulty in 
understanding the enormous and vital 
importance that appeared to be attached 
by the medical authorities of the three 
countries to the exact numbers which 
they should have a right to return to 
those Medical Boards. He did not be- 
lieve that the interests and views of one 
set of those bodies would be supreme and 
exclusive, merely because that set of au- 
thorities happened to have a majority, 
perhaps of one, on the Conjoint Board, 
because he considered that that Board 
would do its duty; nor did he believe that 
the interests and views of the other set 
of authorities would be sacrificed, merely 
because they happened to be in a mino- 
rity, perhaps of one. However, after 
having given the best consideration in 
his power to the whole matter, he had 
come to the conclusion that there was 
sufficient reason for increasing by two, 
the number of representatives returned 
by the two principal Medical Corpora- 
tions. Nothing could be of more im- 
portance, or more wholesome, than the 
influence of the Universities, and the 
Government desired that that influence 
should not suffer under this proposal. 
On the other hand, it was evident that, 
in this country, the lion’s share of the 
duty of examining and licensing can- 
didates for the Medical Profession fell 
to those two Corporations. That view 
had been pressed upon him in the 
strongest possible way by some of the 
most eminent—he might say the most 
illustrious—members of the Profession ; 
it was the view of the Royal Commis- 
sion presided over by his noble Friend 
behind him (the Earl of Camperdown) ; 
and there could be no doubt that the 
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art played by the two great Medical 
orporations in respect to the examina- 
tions and licensing of candidates was 
out of all proportion greater than that 
by the Universities. He was glad to 
find that one of the Universities, the Uni- 


-yersity of London, which examined the 


largest number of candidates, was satis- 
fied with the proposal he had made; and 
he hoped that that might be the case 
with the others, especially those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. It was well, 
he thought, to remember that, while the 
high educational influence of the Uni- 
versities was most important and essen- 
tial, and would be exercised by the large 
number of members who would be re- 
turned by them to the Conjoint Board, 
yet the object of the Board was not to 
provide the highest possible standard for 
examination or education, inasmuch as 
it would have nothing to do with the 
honours of the Medical Profession, but 
would only be concerned with maintain- 
ing a sufficient standard, and a minimum 
qualification, for all the young men who 
were to be admitted to the right of prac- 
tice; and the two great Medical Corpo- 
rations, with their immense experience 
on that subject, should have the right, 
he thought, of full representation on the 
Medical Board for England. 


Moved, in page 3, line 30, to leave out 
(three’’) and insert (‘‘ four’’).—( Zhe 
Lord President.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that, in his opinion, the noble Lord the 
Lord President of the Council would 
have made his task much easier, and 
also that of the Universities, if he had 
arrived at this decision at an earlier 
period, and given those Bodies inte- 
rested some Notice of what he was going 
to do. As the Amendment had only 
been put upon the Paper on the previous 
day, there had been no opportunity of 
ascertaining the opinion of the Univer- 
sities; but, at the same time, as he 
understood the proposal, he was bound to 
say that in the absence of any informa- 
tion that they objected to it, he did not 
feel inclined to oppose it, at least at pre- 
sent. He should, however, have preferred 
that more consideration could have been 
given to the proposal, instead of its being 
thrown with that explosive suddenness 
on the House. With regard to the 
Apothecaries’ Company, he might be al- 
lowed to say that its standard was not 
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very high; while, with reference to Vic- 
toria University—though, no doubt, it 
had splendid prospects—it was still a 
baby, and it was a strange thing to give 
it equal privileges with those of the 
more ancient Universities. There was 
only one other point he would venture to 
protest against, and that was the at- 
tempt made by the noble Lord to enact 
by Act of Parliament that 10 and 7 
should make 15. He (the Marquess of 
Salisbury) thought that was outside the 
power of Parliament altogether. Not- 
withstanding the additions which had 
been made to the Board the number of 
15 still remained in the Bill. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he was glad to hear that the noble Mar- 
quess opposite (the Marquess of Salis- 
bury) did not intend to oppose the 
Motion. The Commission were certainly 
of opinion that it was desirable to give 
due representation to the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons in England, 
as they had taken a far more prominent 
part than the corresponding Bodies in 
other divisions of the Kingdom. Ifa 
victim was to be offered up, he thought 
it should be the Apothecaries’ Society of 
England. He was bound in fairness to state 
that that Society had no stronger claim to 
existence, in his opinion, and in that of 
the Commission generally, than the cor- 
responding Society in Ireland which had 
already been disfranchised as far as 
the matter under discussion was con- 
cerned. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, that 
the noble Lord the Lord President had 
said that the two Colleges of Surgeons 
and Physicians in England had the lion’s 
share of the work; but he (Viscount 
Powerscourt) did not know that the two 
Colleges in Ireland had not a lion’s share 
also. He thought it rather a misfortune 
that the representation of the two Col- 
leges in England and Ireland should not 
be equal, or that the Government could 
not elect a Chairman themselves, who 
should have a casting vote. 


Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
sIDENT of the Councit) said, he would 
admit the fairness of the criticism of the 
noble Marquess opposite (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) as to the matter of the 
15. He would, therefore, propose in 
page 3, line 21, to leave out the word 
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“ fifteen,” and insert the word ‘‘ seven- 
teen.” 


Amendment agreed to; word inserted 
accordingly. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY, in mov- 
ing the first of the four Amendments 
standing in his name, said, that they 
were practically one; but he wished to 
remind their Lordships that they were 
to the effect that the Medical Corpora- 
tions of Scotland should have a majority 
of one over the Universities. The pre- 
sent representation was three to the 
Corporations, and two to the Univer- 
sities; but it was now proposed by the 
Bill that the Universities should have 
eight members of the Board and the 
Medical Corporations three, and the 
latter Bodies thought their claims were 
being sacrificed. He thought, after 
what had fallen from the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council as to the Medical 
Corporations in England, their Lordships 
would not think it a very monstrous 
proposition if he suggested that the re- 
presentation of the Universities of Scot- 
land should be so constituted that there 
would only be a majority of one. His 
proposal was not to increase the number 
of members, but to add to the Corpora- 
tions by substracting from the Univer- 
sities. There was some difficulty in 
choosing which of the Corporations 
ought to get the advantage; but it had 
been deemed wise to add one to the 
Medical Corporations of Glasgow, and 
another to the College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh. It had been suggested to 
him that the University of St. Andrews 
had no claim whatever to be represented, 
and that Aberdeen University would be 
quite sufficiently represented by one 
member. 


Moved, in page 4, line 5, to leave out 
(‘‘Two”) and insert (‘‘One’’).—( Zhe 
Earl of Galloway.) 


Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he totally disagreed 
with this Amendment, on the ground that 
the University of Aberdeen was justly 
entitled to two members. He could not 
understand who could have told his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Galloway) 
that Aberdeen ought not to have two 
members; but it was evidently some- 
one who had not been at sufficient pains 
to inform himself as to the facts. He 


Lord Carlingford 


{LORDS} 
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should strongly object to the representa- 
tion of that University being altered. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he hoped that 
the Amendment would not be accepted, 
Hethought the representation of the Uni- 
versities and the Corporations, as it was 
provided by the Bill as it stood, could be 
defended on several grounds. It had 
been recommended by the Report of the 
Royal Commission that the Universities 
of Scotland should have preponderating 
representations in the Board in Scotland, 
on this ground, among others—that the 
Universities were teaching bodies, as 
well as merely examining bodies; while 
the Medical Corporations did nothing 
more for the medical students than exa- 
mine them. Again, there had been 
complaints made against the action of 
some examining bodies in Scotland— 
it was not for him to say whether these 
charges were well or ill-founded—but if 
any charge had been made and brought 
home of improperly admitting students, 
it had certainly not been against the 
Universities, but at the door of the Cor- 
porations. As regarded the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrew’s, it seemed at pre- 
sent to be thought fair game for anyone 
to have a kick at. Their Lordships had 
heard something of another scheme by 
which it was threatened to be improved 
out of existence altogether. That made 
him all the more anxious that no change 
to its detriment should be introduced 
into this measure. He trusted the 
Amendment would not be accepted. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre- 
SIDENT of the CounciL) said, he had 
nothing to add to his previous declara- 
tion on the subject. He could not admit 
for a moment that the Scotch Medical 
Corporations were, in any way, on 7 
as regarded the part they played in 
medical education and examination, with 
the great Medical Corporations in this 
country. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue Ear, or GALLOWAY said, he 
would not move the remaining Amend- 
ments. 


Amendments (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 3, line31, leave out (‘‘ three’’) 
and insert (‘‘ four”) ; in page 5, line 12, 
after (‘‘Council’’) insert (‘‘ or of the 
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Privy Council ’”’) ; and in line 19, leave 
out (‘are’) and insert (‘or the Privy 
Council are or is ’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Medical Board to regulate 
examinations subject to control of Medi- 
eal Council and Privy Council). 


On the Motion of The Lord Batrovur, 
Amendment made in page 6, line 9, 
after (‘‘ examinations’) by inserting 
(‘‘in medicine, surgery, and midwifery’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Medical Board to visit 
schools and examinations). 


On the Motion of the Lorp Prest- 
pENT, the following Amendment made :— 
In page 11, line 25, add at end of clause 
as a separate paragraph— 

(“« Any revocation or alteration of a scheme in 
pursuance of this section shall not be of any 
validity until it has been approved by the 
Medical Council and confirmed by the Privy 
Council.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Power of Her Majesty in 
Council to define colonies and countries 


to which this part of the Act applies). 


On the Motion of The Lorp )rest- 
DENT, thefollowing Amendment made:— 
In page 14, line 5, insert as a separate 
paragraph at end of clause— 

(‘‘ Her Majesty may from time to time revoke 
and renew any Order made in pursuance of 
this section; and on the revocation of such 
Order as respects any British possession or 
foreign country, such possession or foreign 
country shall cease to be a possession or country 
to which this part of this Act applies, without 
prejudice nevertheless to the right of any per- 
sons whose names have been already entered on 
the register.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 26 (Medical titles). 


Lorpv ABERDARE, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to insert again the words 
struck out on a former occasion, making 
it lawful for any registered medical 
practitioner to use after his name the 
title of licentiate in medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, or any letters indicative 
of such title, said, he regretted that he 
had not had an opportunity of discussing 
this matter with his noble Friend the 
Lord President. On the face of it no- 
thing could be more modest than his 
secponel. which provided that those who 

ad passed their examination and re- 
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ceived a licence from the Board should 
be entitled to bear the title of “ licen- 
tiate in surgery, medicine, and mid- 
wifery.” He had great difficulty in un- 
derstanding the manner in which this 
question of titles had been treated. He 
thought the great Medical Corporations 
had already sufficient forms, and that 
those who did not desire to enter them 
should be allowed to use the title of 
licentiate. The Amendment would apply 
to women as well as men, and it seemed 
so reasonable that he could scarcely 
think it would be opposed. 


Moved, in page 14, line 19, at end of 
clause, to add— 

(“ And it shall be lawful for any registered 
medical practitioner who has passed a final ex- 
amination as in this Act mentioned, if he thinks 
fit to do so, to use after his name the title of 
licentiate in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, 
or any letters indicative of such title.”)—( The 
Lord Aberdare.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he regretted that he must object to the 
suggestion of his noble Friend (Lord 
Aberdare), because, either under Statute 
or Charter, there were already 62 or 63 
medical titles, and he hoped that they 
were not going to add another to the 
list by Statute. The object of the new 
Board was not to confer titles; but to 
insure that there should be sufficient 
skill on the part of the person who was 
licensed ; whereas the adoption of the 
Amendment would have the effect of 
diminishing the securities afforded by 
the Bill, with regard to the qualifications 
of those who assumed the title of licen- 
tiate. Besides, it would be open to 
anyone who had the licence to call 
themselves licentiate if they chose. 
In addition to that, the great Medi- 
cal Corporations felt very acutely in 
this matter, and thought that the crea- 
tion of another new title would inter- 
fere with and depreciate the value of 
those which they were now able to con- 
fer. 

Eart CAIRNS said, he trusted the 
Amendment would not be accepted. The 
degrees of medicine were valuable titles 
—as valuable as any that were conferred. 
They were titles of honour, and it was 
right that certain bodies should have 
the power of examining and granting 
those degrees. He did not understand 
what object there was in trying, by this 
Bill, to interfere with the Oorporations 
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which now had power to confer medical 
titles. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
pent of the CounciL) said, that although 
he was responsible for the insertion 
of the original clause, yet he saw good 
reasons for omitting the words in ques- 
tion ; and, therefore, he was not prepared 
to accept the Amendment. Upon con- 
sideration, he thought it better not to 
create by the Bill a new statutory title 
which would rival the titles of the medi- 
cal authorities. It must be remembered 
that the Bill proposed to utilize and 
adopt the existing medical licensing 
authorities. Nothing, he thought, ought 
to be done without the strongest neces- 
sity to interfere with those Bodies. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 27 (Penalty on misuser of 
medical titles). 

On the Motion of The Lorp PREsIDENT, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 14, line 25, leave out (‘‘ afore- 
said’’) and insert (‘‘ said appointed ’’) ; 
line 26, leave out (‘‘ for gain ”’) ; line 28, 
after (‘‘surgery ”’) insert (‘‘ for gain ”’) ; 
page 15, line 3, leave out (‘‘aforesaid ”’) 
and insert (‘‘ said appointed ’’) ; line 15, 
leave out (‘‘ aforesaid’) and insert 
(‘‘said appointed”’); line 16, leave out 
(‘for gain’); line 18, after (‘‘sur- 
gery ”’) insert (‘‘ for gain’). 


Clause 36 (Expenses of Act, and funds 
to meet such expenses). 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pres1- 
DENT of the Covncix), in moving the 
following Amendment :—In page 21, 
line 10, after (‘‘ Act”) insert— 


(‘* And subject to the payment of the fore- 
going expenses in this Act described as the 
administrative expenses of each board,’’) 


said he did so for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between the fees necessary 
for the administrative expenses and 
those which would go to meet other ex- 
penne, such as museums, libraries, &c. 
e agreed that the students coming u 
from any University should only be liable 
to contribute to the administrative ex- 
penses. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 

On the Motion of The Lorp Presipent, 
the following Amendment made:—In 


Earl Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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page 21, line 32, after (‘‘such Council’) 
insert (‘‘ or any Committee of the Coun- 
cil’’). 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD (Lorp Pre. 
SIDENT of the CovuncrL), in moving the 
following Amendment:—In page 22, 
line 24, insert as an indented para- 
graph— 

(“In estimating the amount of the fees to be 
charged by each medical board for its final 
examination, a distinction shall be made be- 
tween so much of the fee as is leviable for the 
purpose of supplying funds for defraying the 
administrative expenses of the board and gs0 
much as is leviable for the purpose of defraying 
the expenses of the maintenance of museums 
and libraries ; and the fees to be paid by Uni- 
versity graduates or persons holding University 
certificates of having passed the examinations 
at their University qualifying for admission to 
the final examination of the board shall not 
exceed the portion of the fee leviable as afore- 
said for the purpose of supplying funds for the 
administrative expenses of the board,’’) 
said, he also proposed to amend the 
Amendment, by substituting for the 
word (‘‘ persons”), in line 8, the word 
(‘‘ undergraduates ”’). 


Tuer Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
‘undergraduate ’’ was a vague expres- 
sion, which merely meant that a gentle- 
man had passed his preliminary exami- 
nation at a University. He proposed 
that ‘‘ graduate in arts” should be the 
term substituted. 

Ture Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he considered that the Amendment as 
it would stand did not propose to give 
any unfair advantage to University un- 
dergraduates. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Legal status of Medical 
Board and Medical Council). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Presi- 
DENT, the following Amendments made : 
—In page 23, line 22, leave out (‘or 
of a committee of a medical board”’); 
lines 27 and 28, leave out (‘or of a 
committee of a medical board ”’); lines 
34 and 35, leave out (‘‘ or-of a commit- 
tee of a medical board’’) ; page 24, lines 
4 and 5, leave out (‘‘ or of any commit- 
tee of a medical board’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Approval and confirmation 
of schemes). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Presi- 
DENT, the following Amendment made: 
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—In page 25, line 34, insert at end of 
clause as a separate paragraph— 

(“ Any revocation or alteration of or addition 
to a scheme is included under the word ‘ scheme’ 
in this section.”’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Time of election of Medical 
Board). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
pENT, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 30, line 22, leave out from 
the word (‘‘in”’), and insert— 

(“‘ Following, that is to say, if it be an autho- 
rity which before the passing of this Act re- 
turned a member to the General Medical Council, 
then in manner in which such authority was 
accustomed to return a member to such Council, 
but if it be not such an authority as lastly here- 
inbefore mentioned, it shall return a member or 
members to a medical board in manner directed 
by the Privy Council.’’) 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 53 (Rules for final examina- 
tion). 

On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, the following Amendments made : 
—In page 32, line 30, leave out (‘‘May”’) 
and insert (‘‘ August ’’); line 32, leave 
out (‘‘its division ’’) and insert (‘the 
part of the United Kingdom to which 
such board belongs’); line 33, leave 
out (‘its division’’) and insert (‘the 
part of the United Kingdom to which 
such board belongs’’); line 38, after 
(‘schemes ’’) insert (‘‘ comes or”’) ; page 
33, line 1, leave out (‘‘ September”’) and 
insert (‘‘ January”); line 2, leave out 
(‘four’) and insert (‘‘five’’); line 4, 
leave out (‘‘on or”); line 5, leave out 
(‘‘ November”) and insert (‘‘ March ”’), 
and leave out (‘‘four”) and insert 
(‘‘ five”); line 12, leave out (‘‘ March’’) 
and insert (‘‘ September’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 54 (Continuation of old system 
of registration to the appointed day). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 33, line 29, after (‘same ’’) 
insert (‘‘ before or’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 55 (Transfer of funds of Branch 
Councils to Medical Boards). 


. Taz Eant or CAMPERDOWN said, 
it was necessary that some provision 
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should be made for enabling the Medical 
Boards to defray necessary expenses in 
the interim before a medical fund could 
be formed. He therefore proposed, as 
an Amendment, to add the following 
Provisoes at end of clause :— 


(“ Provided that the Medical Council shall, out 
of such funds (that is, the funds received from 
the branch councils), advance to each medical 
board such monies as shall be required to de- 
fray the expenses necessarily incurred before a 
medical fund can be formed. 

(‘* Providedalso, that the Medical Council shall, 
when making such advances, be satisfied as to 
the terms and other conditions of repayment by 
the several medical boards.’’) 


The object of the second Proviso was to 
prevent the Medical Board from being 
unnecessarily extravagant. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Presi- 
DENT of the Councit) said, that the 
Amendment was a very proper one, and 
he would, therefore, accept it. 


Amendment agreed to; Provisoes added 
accordingly. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 71 (Definitions). 


On the Motion of The Lorp Presi- 
DENT, the following Amendments made: 
—In page 37, line 24, leave out 
(‘‘ January ’’) and insert (‘‘ June”’) ; and 
in line 26, leave out (‘‘ January”) and 
insert (‘‘ June’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


First Schedule. 


On the Motion of The Lorp Prest- 
DENT, the following Amendments made; 
—In page 39, lines 2 and 3, leave out 
(‘and of Committees of Medical Board”’) ; 
line 24, leave out sub-section 3; and in 
line 30, leave out (‘‘ or committee of the 
board ”’). 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* Zo-morrow, and to 
be printed as amended. (No. 49). 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Six o'clock, till To- 
morrow, a quarter past 

Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 26th April, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]—Sexecr Commirree—Canals, Mr. 
Harcourt discharged, Sir Henry Holland 
added. 

Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—Local 
Government (Ireland) Provisional Orders 
(Rathmines, &c.)* [153]; Parliamentary 
Registration (Ireland) * [155]; Poor Relief 
(Lreland) [154]. 

Second Reading — Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment [89], [Second Night], 
debate further adjourned ; Customs and Inland 
Revenue [140]. 

Considered as amended—Third Reading—Isle of 
Man (Harbours) * [101], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


—a10:1oe 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — CARNAR- 
VON TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Mr. H.H. FOWLER asked the Vice 
President of the Council of Education, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the refusal of the Principal of the 
Carnarvon Training College to admit a 
student (who had completed his term of 
five years as a pupil teacher at the Con- 
way National School) on the ground that 
he had been baptized by a Nonconfor- 
mist Minister; whether the Carnarvon 
Training College received last year a 
grant from Government of £2,070 to- 
wards an expenditure of £2,688; and, 
whether the Committee of Council on 
Education intend to take any action in 
the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Sir, my attention 
has been called to this case. It appears 
that a pupil teacher in a Church of 
England school at Conway, who had 
been confirmed by the Bishop of the 
diocese and was a communicant, was 
refused admission to the candidates’ list 
of Carnarvon Training College because 
he had been baptized in infancy by a 
Nonconformist minister. These facts 
becoming known to the Education De- 
partment during my recent absence, a 
communication was at once addressed to 
the Governing Body of the College to 
ascertain whether the action of the Prin- 
cipal met their approval, to which they 
have replied that the Committee have 
unanimously decided that the pupil 
teacher in question is eligible for admis- 
sion to the College. Although this is 
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| satisfactory so far as this pupil teacher 
is concerned, the correspondence of the 
Principal of Carnarvon Training Col- 
lege with the Vicar of Conway is of so 
extraordinary a character that he cannot 
be regarded as a fit person to superin- 
tend the training of teachers who will 
have to deal in a spirit of courtesy and 
tolerance with the children of parents of 
all denominations. This circumstance, 
taken in connection with the general re- 
sults obtained in the College in recent 
years, necessitates the consideration of 
the question whether, without consider- 
able changes, it should continue to re- 
ceive annual grants. The figures quoted 
by the hon. Member as to the amount 
of annual grant for 1881 are correct. I 
think I may venture to express the be- 
lief that what has happened at Carnar- 
von Training College—which I know 
has caused much pain and regret to 
some of the managers—could not happen 
at any other Church of England Train- 
ing College in receipt of annual grants. 


of John Flanagan. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—MURDER OF JOHN 
FLANAGAN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If his attention has been called 
to the murder of John Flanagan by his 
son Hugh Flanagan, as reported in the 
‘Daily Express”’ of 19th April; whe- 
ther it is true that Hugh Flanagan had 
been in a lunatic asylum in Glasgow 
and was brought over to Ireland in 
charge of two warders and placed ina 
workhouse from which he took his dis- 
charge and returned home to his father ; 
and, whether, if the facts are as stated, 
he will cause a communication to be 
made to the Scotch Lunacy Board with 
a view to the prevention of similar un- 
fortunate occurrences in future ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have seen 
the report referred to. It is the case 
that Hugh Flanagan was in a lunatic 
asylum in Glasgow, and was brought 
over to Ireland last December and placed 
in Ballyshannon workhouse, from which 
place he was removed by his father on 
the following day. The Local Govern- 
ment Board will ask to see the warrant 
of removal from Scotland, and make in- 
quiry as to the circumstances connected 
with the removal. Until I have the 
facts fully before me, it is impossible for 
me to say whether there is any ground 
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upon which I could address the Scotch 
Lunacy Board on the subject. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—RATHDRUM 
UNION—ELECTION OF A GUARDIAN, 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If his attention has been directed 
to the investigation held into the election 
of a Poor Law Guardian for the Killis- 
key Electoral Division of Rathdrum 
Union, as set forth in Parliamentary 
Paper, No. 17, of the present Session ; 
whether he has observed that 47 invalid 
votes were put in by an ex-officio Guar- 
dian on behalf of a certain candidate, 
and received by the returning officer, 
the clerk of the Union; and, whether, 
as President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, he has taken or will 
take any steps to signify his sense of the 
conduct of these parties on the occa- 
sion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the circum- 
stances are not quite correctly stated in 
this Question. It does not appear to be 
the case that 47 invalid votes were put 
in by an ex-officio Guardian ; but 47 votes 
were erreneously recorded by the Re- 
turning Officer, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to page 32 of the Parliamentary 
Paper referred to. It will also be seen 
that in consequence of this error the 
Local Government Board, so long ago as 
August last, cautioned the Returning 
Officer to be more careful and correct in 
the discharge of his duties. The Board 
believed that heacted throughignorance, 
and not with any intention to do wrong; 
and there does not appear to be eny 
necessity for taking further notice of the 
matter, which has long since been dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Might I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether the facts in this 
case are not an additional illustration of 
the ignorance of Returning Officers as to 
any uniform rule by which only 18 votes 
can be given by one ratepayer ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The subject will 
be carefully watched. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is true that Mr. Michael 
Fleming nominated Mr. James Carroll 
as candidate for the office of Poor Law 
Guardian at the late election, Shillelagh 
Union, in opposition to Mr. James Hop- 
kins; whether the nomination was re- 
fused, and no voting papers issued by 
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the clerk of the union, Mr. Benjamin 
Hopkins, who is the returning officer; 
whether he is aware that the latter is a 
near relative of Mr. James Hopkins, the 
sitting guardian; whether Mr. Fleming 
is not a properly qualified elector of the 
county Wicklow, and on the register of 
voters ; and, whether, as in the Killiskey 
case, he will order a sworn inquiry into 
the bona fides of the transaction for the 
satisfaction of the ratepayers of the 
district ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, nomina- 
tions were made as stated. The le- 
turning Officer, Mr. Benjamin Hopkins, 
refused to accept the nomination of Mr. 
Carroll on the ground that hisnominator, 
Mr. Fleming, was not aratepayer. The 
Returning Officer states that he is not 
related to Mr. James Hopkins, the sitting 
Guardian. Mr. Fleming’s name is on 
the Register of Voters; but whether or 
not he is a properly qualified elector does 
not appear to be yet certain. The Local 
Government Board are in communication 
with him on the subject; and if he can 
adduce any evidence to show that he isa 
ratepayer and paid a portion of the rates 
on the holding which he occupies they 
will take such further action in the mat- 
ter as may appear necessary. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JURY 
PANELS. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether Mr. William Welch, who marks 
the jury panels for the Crown at the 
Green Street Commissions, is or was 
until recently connected with the Lein- 
ster Street Conservative Association ; 
whether in the latter capacity it was his 
business, for the purposes of the revision 
sessions, to make himself acquainted 
with the religion and politics of the per- 
sons summoned to serve as jurors at 
these commissions; and, whether it is 
by the advice of this gentleman, or by 
the aid of a jury panel marked by him, 
that Catholic and Liberal jurors are per- 
sistently ordered by the Crown to stand 
by? 

“ie TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the 
Crown Solicitor who himself marks the 
panel, and not Mr. William Welch. As 
to the steps which the Crown Solicitor, 
for the purpose of the proper discharge 
of his duty, is obliged to take in order to 
obtain confidential information, the mat- 
ter is one as to which I must decline to 
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make any statement in the House. As 
regards the last paragraph of the hon. 
Gentleman’s Question, I have to state 
that it is not the fact that Catholic and 
Liberal jurors are persistently ordered 
to stand by. For instance, on the jury 
which convicted Brady there were, at 
least, four Catholic gentlemen. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, with regard to his 
statement as to the composition of juries, 
whether it is true that at the last trial of 
Timothy Kelly there were upwards of 40 
challenges by the Crown, and on the trial 
of Fagan 54; and will the right hon. 
Gentleman tell the House why the Go- 
vernment prefers that kind of trial by 
jury to the trial by Commission of Judges 
authorized by the House? 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Referring to my Ques- 
tion, whatever may be the duties of 
Mr. Welch at Green Street—[ Cries of 
“Order!’’]—a very important part of 
my Question has not been answered. I 
wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether it is or is not a fact that Mr. 


Welch is connected with the Leinster | 


Street Conservative Association of Dub- 
lin? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I consider I have 
answered the Question of the hon. Mem- 
ber satisfactorily. 


INLAND REVENUE—INCOME TAX 
(SCHEDULE B). 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, in respect to 
the statistical abstract for the United 
Kingdom, issued last year, which re- 
turns £9,980,587, as the gross amount 
of occupation interests in Ireland for 
the year 1880, whether that amount has 
been computed on the same principle as 
that applied to show the sums in same 
abstract for England and Scotland, 
amounting together under Schedule B 
to £59,402,479? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, the amounts 
stated in the statistical abstract are cal- 
culated upon the same principle; but 
the hon. Member is aware that the 
owner in England is assessed under 
Schedule A upon the estimated value; 
in Ireland the owner is assessed upon 
Griffith’s valuation. The occupying 
farmer in England is assessed under 
Schedule B upon half the actual rent 
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exemption of incomes under £150 the 
net assessment charged with Income 
Tax under Schedule B in Ireland is only 
£2,722,000, as against the gross assess- 
ment of £9,980,587, as stated in the 
Question. 

PUBLIC HEALTH—NAZARETH HOUSE, 

HAMMERSMITH. 


Mr. DALY asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether in- 
quiries have been made into charges 
against the sanitary condition of Naza- 
reth House, Hammersmith; and, if so, 
with what result ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that he had ordered one of the Medical 
Inspectors of his Department to inquire 
into the subject, and an inquiry had 
accordingly taken place. He had also 
himself been over the premises of the 
Sisters of Nazareth House, Hammer. 
smith. There were 175 children there, 





|and about 130 old men and women. 
| The attack of typhus was confined to 
| the children and the Sisters attending 
on them, and had not reached the 
old people. There were 51 cases of 
typhus in all; but that extended over 
a long period—several months. The 
Medical Inspector’s Report was not yet 





' complete ; but he had received from him 
| an interim Report. As soon as the full 
| Report was ready it should be laid before 
|the House. If the hon. Member asked 
| what was the character of the Report, 
| he might at once state that it said that 
| the rumour that the Sisters had disre- 
| garded cleanliness was quite unfounded. 
| Further, it stated that the amount of 
| space given to the children was ample 
| and sufficient. The disease was brought 
| in from without, and the Inspector was 
; making further and full inquiries on 
| that point. The spread of the disease 
was accounted for by the fact that it was 
in the house for a considerable time be- 
| fore the Sisters knew of it, as typhus was 
a disease which it was very difficult to 
recognize among children. 





LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—EXE- 
CUTION OF MILES JOYCE FOR 
MURDER. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 

Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 








paid; in Ireland upon one-third of | land, Whether two of the three men 

Griffith’s valuation. I think it right to | executed in Galway Gaol on Dec. 15th, 

add that mainly in consequence of the | viz. Patrick Joyce and Patrick Casey, 
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Mr. Trevelyan 
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had made declarations admitting their 
own guilt and asserting the innocence 
of the third man Myles Joyce; whether 
these declarations were made in presence 
of Mr. Brady the resident magistrate 
who first had charge of this case, and 
were deemed by him of such importance 
that he transmitted them by special 
messenger to the Lord Lieutenant with 
an expression of his own belief in the 
innocence of Myles Joyce, and caused 
the telegraph office in Galway to be 
kept open all night to receive the ex- 
pected commutation of this man’s sen- 
tence; if he will state whether he had 
been consulted and agreed to the reply 
transmitted at one o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the execution that the Law should 
take its course; and, whether he will 
have any objection that Copies of these 
declarations should be laid upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the state- 
ments referred to were sent up to Dublin 
by order of the Lord Lieutenant, by whose 
order, also, the telegraph station at Gal- 
way was kept open until he had time 
to consider them. The statements did 
not say that Myles Joyce had no com- 
plicity in the murder. That complicity 
was distinctly proved, both by inde- 
pendent witnesses and by the ap- 
provers, and was not denied by the two 
other men who were executed. Mr. 
Brady gave no such opinion as is re- 
ferred to in the Question. I must de- 
cline to answer the third paragraph of 
the Question. The Advisers of the 
Crown in the consideration of capital 
cases are never named; it is the Lord 
Lieutenant solely who is responsible. 
The Government cannot consent to lay 
on the Table of the House Papers re- 
lating to the consideration by the Crown 
of a capital sentence. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say why the Govern- 
ment did not observe that rule in regard 
to Hynes ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That was an ab- 
solutely exceptional case, Sir; inasmuch 
as the characters of 12 honest citizens 
were attacked and impugned. The 
Papers were, therefore, laid upon the 
Table of the House in order to clear 
their characters. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman say whether the man 
Myles Joyce did not, on the day he was 
executed, declare his innocence as he 
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left the cell, and whether he was not 
actually declaring his innocence at the 
very moment when the executioner 
drew the bolt, and launched him into 
eternity ? 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether he considers the 
character of 12 special jurors in Dublin 
of more importance than the life of one 
Connaught peasant? 


[No reply was given to these Ques- 
tions. j 


CRIME (IRELAND)—CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the following 
statement in the ‘‘ Times” of the 28rd 
April, with reference to crime in the 
county Wicklow :— 

“The County Court Judge, Mr. Darley, was 
presented with a pair of white gloves in the 
Court House of Wicklow yesterday, there being 
no criminal charges to be brought before him. 
He complimented the county on its peaceful 
state;”’ 


if he has seen a report of the proceed- 
ings at Baltinglass Quarter Sessions, 
the other side of the county, on the 
previous Monday, in which the same 
Judge, addressing the Grand Jury, 
said— 

‘« There is but one case to go before you, and 
that a very trivial one, for stealing a bottle of 
porter. Iam sorry that the magistrates could 
not deal with this case, and thus save twenty- 
three gentlemen the trouble and inconvenience 
of attending here; ”’ 


whether the Grand Jury found ‘No 
Bill;” and, whether he can state if a 
stipendiary magistrate was present on 
the Bench when this extraordinary case 
was returned for trial to Quarter Ses- 
sions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the circum- 
stances are as stated in this Question. 
In the one case, which was for trial at 
the Quarter Sessions, the accused, when 
before the magistrate, had elected, as he 
was legally entitled to do, to be tried 
before a jury, and therefore the magis- 
trates had no option but to send the 
case forward. There was no Resident 
Magistrate present. There does not 
seem to be the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that the remarks of the learned 
County Court Judge were intended as 
any reflection on the action of the ma- 
gistrates, 
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TURKEY IN ASIA—THE GOVERNOR OF 
THE LEBANON. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
What instructions have been sent to 
Her Majesty’s representative at Con- 
stantinople with respect to the successor 
to Rustum Pacha, late Governor of the 
Lebanon ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, Her Majesty’s Government do not 
favour any particular candidate. They 
are ready to consider the merits of any 
person that the Porte may suggest for 
the Governorship of the Lebanon in the 
event of the Sultan revoking the man- 
date of Rustum Pasha. In the case of 
Trenk Bib Doda, the Mirdite Chief, 
Her Majesty’s Government thought it 
doubtful whether he was fitted by age and 
experience, and knowledge of the lan- 
guage, for the post. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — BELFAST 
BOARD OF GUARDIANS—IRREGU- 
LARITY OF THE MASTER OF THE 
WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has received a report from 
the Local Government Board Inspector, 
Mr. Hamilton, of the condition in which 
he found the Belfast Workhouse master’s 
books, which, on the 10th April 1883, 
at a meeting of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians he declared had been cooked 
and falsified ; if it be true that since this 
date the books and stores are still in 
charge of the same persons; and, if so, 
whether these officials will be continued 
in office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board inform me that they 
have received a Report from their In- 
spector on this subject, and the explana- 
tion of the master of the workhouse. 
The result is to show that, although 
there has been some irregularity in the 
manner in which the master’s books had 
been kept, there is no reason whatever 
to attribute fraud to that officer, and 
there does not seem to be any reason 
why he should not be retained in office. 
The Local Government Board will ad- 
dress the Guardians on the subject of the 
irregularity referred to, with a view to 
their taking care that they shall not be 
repeated, 
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(Ireland). 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) — THE 
DONEGAL WORKHOUSE. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether it is true that all the 
officials of the Donegal Workhouse, the 
master, matron, clerk, medical officer, 
sanitary officer, porter, &c. are Protes- 
tants, although 90 per cent of the in- 
mates are Catholics ; whether the guar- 
dians of the Donegal Union have refused 
to appoint a Catholic catechist, at the 
nominal salary of eight pounds a-year, 
to give religious instruction to the 
Catholic children in the Donegal Work. 
house, and whether they have persisted 
in this refusal, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrances of the Local Government 
Board; whether the Catholic chaplain 
has accordingly resigned, with the sanc- 
tion of his Bishop, in consequence of 
such refusal to provide catechetical in- 
struction for the children; whether he 
is aware that the Catholic ratepayers 
have called upon the four Catholic guar- 
dians to resign also, in consequence of 
the fruitlessness of all popular endea- 
vour to oppose the Anti-Catholic policy 
of the majority of the board; and, 
what steps he proposes to take to 
obtain for the Catholic children and 
other Catholic inmates of the Donegal 
Workhouse the requisite protection 
for their religious convictions which 
has been refused by the majority of the 
guardians ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that the officials mentioned are Pro- 
testants, and that over 80 per cent of the 
inmates of the workhouse are Roman 
Catholics. The Guardians of the Done- 
gal Union at first consented to the pro- 
posed appointment of a Roman Catholic 
Catechist, and the Local Government 
Board was prepared to approve the 
arrangement; but the Guardians subse- 
quently rescinded their resolution, and 
have since adhered to that decision. 
The Catholic chaplain has threatened to 
resign ; but he has not actually tendered 
his resignation. I have no information 
as to the alleged communication between 
the Roman Catholic ratepayers and Guar- 
dians. ‘The Local Government Board 
have no power to make the appointment 
themselves, and they regret that the 
Guardians should refuse to acquiesce in 
a, preeeoel which appears to be reason- 
able. 
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THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SIT- 
TING AT DUNGARVAN. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that at the late sitting 
of the Land Court appointed to be held 
this month at Dungarvan for the hearing 
of cases in the Union of Dungarvan, 166 
cases were listed for hearing; whether 
he is aware that in the cases of many of 
the applicants for the fixing of a fair 
rent their applications have been already 
before the court for periods of eighteen 
months and more; whether it is true 
that the court was postponed to July 
without hearing cases at Dungarvan; 
whether it is true that at the present 
rate of the disposal of cases at Dungar- 
van more than a quarter of a century will 
be required to dispose of the cases al- 
ready on the list; and, whether arrange- 
ments can be made by which courts can 
be held more frequently and for longer 
periods until the cases in arrear have 
been disposed of ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, 166 cases 
were listed for hearing at Dungarvan on 
the 9th of April. I have not been in- 
formed whether any of them had been 
before the Court for 18 months; but Iam 
aware that nearly all of them had been 
adjourned from the previous sitting. 
The April sitting at Dungarvan only 
terminated on Monday last; and the 
Land Commissioners, when reporting to 
me yesterday, had not received the Re- 
turns necessary to enable them to say 
what amount of business was disposed 
of. They have furnished me with a 
conjecture on the subject; but, as it is 
only a conjecture, I do not wish to repeat 
it. A Sub-Commission will sit again at 
Dungarvan on the 30th of July. 


POST OFFICE—THE WEST COAST 
OF AFRICA. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, as the last mail under 
the present extended contract leaves for 
Zanzibar in May, any arrangements have 
been made, or are in progress, for the 
future mail service of the West Coast of 
Africa ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, this subject 
has been under the consideration of the 
Government, and they have come to the 
conclusion that the reasons for which 
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the continuance for a limited period of a 
subsidy for a monthly service between 
Aden and Zanzibar. Tenders will ac- 
cordingly be called for immediately for 
this purpose, the period fixed being five 
years. Although the subsidy is not for 
postal purposes, and will not be charged 
to the Post Office Votes, it will pro- 
bably be desirable to have the contract 
confirmed by a Vote of the House. 

Mr. SLAGG asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther any treaty is in course of negotia- 
tion for the cession to England of 
Whydah and its dependencies on the 
West Coast of Africa, a region including 
600 miles of coast between Lon. 5 E. 
and 5 W? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The cession of the Portuguese fort at 
Whydah, and of the rights inherent to 
the sovereignty of it, have formed part of 
the negotiations between this country 
and Portugal, and were referred to in a 
speech made by the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in ‘‘ another place ” 
on the 9th ultimo. 


EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES ACT, 1875— 
SECTION 23—STORAGE OF GUN- 
POWDER (IRELAND). 


Cotone, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware that the 
magistrates of the Petty Sessions district 
of Drumcondra have protested against 
powder manufacturers being allowed to 
erect magazines in their district; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Grand Jury of 
the county of Dublin have petitioned 
the Lord Lieutenant against the order 
to remove private stores of gunpowder 
out of the Government magazines; and, 
whether, in the present state of Ireland, 
the Government intend to carry out an 
order which is causing so much alarm 
to the loyal and peaceful subjects of 
Her Majesty in that Country ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware, 
Sir, that the magistrates of the Drum- 
condra district have objected to the 
establishment of a powder magazino at 
Santry, and that the Grand Jury of the 
County of Dublin have petitioned the 
Lord Lieutenant as stated. The decision 
as to the storage of merchants’ powder 
has been arrived at by the Government 
after very careful consideration, and it 
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Coroner, KING-HARMAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether the Government adhere 
to their intention of requiring the manu- 
facturers of gunpowder to remove, from 
the Government Magazines in and about 
Dublin, the powder which they have 
hitherto been compelled to store therein, 
thereby exposing the public to great 
alarm and danger by obliging large 
stores of gunpowder to be kept in unpro- 
tected places, where it is liable to be 
blown up by incendiaries, or to be 
plundered either in magazines or in 
transit from the stores to the retail 
warehouses? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT : Sir, 
this Question is put, I think, under some 
misapprehension. The hon. and gallant 
Member says that the merchants have 
hitherto been compelled to store their 
powder in the Government magazines. 
That is not so. They were allowed, as 


an exceptional privilege, in former times 
so to store their gunpowder; but, for 
reasons to which I need not further 
allude, it was thought that it was not 
desirable that persons should have access 
to the Government stores who are not 
Government servants, as that would put 


the stores in peril. Therefore, last year, 
the Government determined that the 
stores should be kept as Government 
stores alone. Since then the merchants 
have stored their gunpowder, asin Eng- 
land, in magazines set apart for that 
purpose. In reference to this part of 
the Question, the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber will see, on looking at the Explosives 
Act of 1875, that persons who have a 
licence to store gunpowder are under an 
obligation to protect their magazines. 
Recently a Circular was sent out to the 
local authorities in England and else- 
where, calling attention tothat obligation. 
The matter is now on the same footing in 
Ireland as in England and the rest of 
the United Kingdom. The Government 
magazines are used exclusively for the 
storage of Government gunpowder, and 
the others are under the regulations of 
the Explosives Act. 

Coronet KING-HARMAN inquired 
whether, under the provisions of that 
Act, merchants were bound to protect 
gunpowder in transit as well as in 
the stores ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
should not like to answer that Question 
off-hand without looking at the Act, 
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Cotone, KING-HARMAN: Perhaps 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
will look at it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT: I 
will, Sir. 


ARMY—STOPPAGE OF PAY. 


CoroneL NOLAN asked the Judge 
Advocate General, If more than one 
day’s pay can now be stopped from a 
soldier for an absence of less than 
twenty-four hours, when the soldier ig 
not detailed for special duty; and, if so, 
if he will state what is the minimum 
time for which two days’ pay can be 
stopped when the soldier is not for duty; 
and, whether any change has lately been 
made decreasing the minimum of the 
time for which two days’ pay can be 
stopped. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Osporne Morean): Sir, in 
the case put—namely, that of a soldier 
not detailed for duty :—(1), one day’s 
pay can be stopped for absence for six 
consecutive hours; (2), the minimum 
time for which two days’ pay can be 
stopped is 12 consecutive hours, pro- 
vided the absence is partly in one day 
and partly in another; and, lastly, the 
minimum of the time for which two days’ 
pay can be stopped was decreased by 
Art. 166 of the Royal Warrant of 1882, 
framed under sec. 140 (2) of the Army 
Act, 1881. For instance, under the Act 
of 1879, a soldier absent from 10 p.m. 
to, say, after 10 a.m. the next day was 
liable to forfeiture of pay for one day 
only ; whereas he is now, under the com- 
bined effect of the Act of 1881 and the 
Royal Warrant, liable to two days’ for- 
feiture. 


EGYPT—THE HARBOUR OF ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If it be true that arrangements have 
been made by which the obstructions in 
the channel at the entrance of the har- 
bour of Alexandria will be removed, 80 
as to admit of the entrance of large ships 
in any weather, and by night as well as 
by day; and, within what time it is ex- 
pected this important work will be exe- 
cuted ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, the Egyptian Government have in 
principle decided to adopt the scheme 
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for deepening the entrance into Alexan- 
dria Harbour recommended by an In- 
ternational Commission of Engineers in 
1881. They are now considering the 
mode of providing funds to carry out the 
works without throwing any fresh charge 
on the Egyptian Treasury. Iam unable 
to say at present within what time it is 
expected that the work will be com- 
pleted. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION)—MR. 
SHELDON AMOS. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Whe- 
ther it is a fact, as stated in a public 
telegram from Egypt, that Lord Duf- 
ferin has appointed Mr. Sheldon Amos 
to be the English Member of a Com- 
mittee of three to arrange measures for 
giving effect to His Lordship’s scheme 
for the establishment of a Constitution 
in Egypt; whether he has read an article 
in the October number of the ‘‘Con- 
temporary Review,” entitled ‘‘ Spoiling 
the Egyptians, revised version,” in which 
the writer applauds the ‘seemingly 
severe determination,’’ in the days of the 
first control, ‘‘ that the coupon must at 
all hazards be paid,” and further states 
that such determination ‘‘ was based on 
well founded apprehension for the coun- 
try generally if the slightest show of in- 
dulgence was admitted ;”’ and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will sanction 
the appointment of a gentleman holding 
these views ? 

Lorv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I have nothing to add to the reply 
to this same Question which I gave on 
Monday last, and sufficient time has not 
elapsed for inquiry to be made. 


TOWNS IMPROVEMENT (IRELAND) ACT 
—EXTENSION OF BOROUGH BOUN- 
DARIES. 


Cotonzt NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If any machinery exists by which 
Corporations or the Town Commissioners 
of towns in Ireland can effect the en- 
largement of the borough boundaries 
without the expense of a private Act of 
Parliament ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, under Sec- 
tion 5 of the Towns Improvement (Ire- 
land) Act, Towns Commissioners may 
alter or extend the boundaries of their 
towns, with the consent of the Local 
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Government Board. There is no such 
provision with regard to the boundaries 
of Corporate towns. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—CASE OF JAMES 
KELLY. 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether James Kelly, one of the 
prisoners awaiting trial for the outrage 
at Weston House, was confined for some 
weeks in Ballinasloe bridewell during 
the month of February ; whether he was 
during that time visited on five different 
occasions by a detective who was locked 
into the cell with him, contrary to the 
prison regulations ; whether on each of 
these occasions the detective gave him 
whiskey to drink, and afterwards pro- 
duced a purse of money, which he told 
him he would receive if he swore infor- 
mations against certain persons named 
by the detective, and who were not at 
all in custody ; whether, asa further in- 
ducement, the detective stated to him 
that the other men charged had offered 
to give information which would cendemn 
Kelly to penal servitude ; and, whether 
this latter statement was a falsehood? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, James Kelly 
was confined for a time in Ballinasloe 
Bridewell. He was not visited there by 
a detective, nor did he get any whisky. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether inquiry had 
been made of James Kelly himself; and 
said that, in consequence of the answer 
he had received, he should take an early 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
the House to the gross inaccuracy of 
the information supplied to the Chief 
Secretary. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—WORKHOUSE 
CHAPLAINS—BELFAST UNION. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the authorities at 
the Local Government Board were aware, 
when they refused to ratify the recom- 
mendation of the Belfast Board of 
Guardians in favour of appointing the 
Rev. Saml. M‘Comb to the vacant Pres- 
byterian Chaplaincy of the workhouse, 
that the Rev. Gentleman was a Con- 
servative and an Orangeman ; and, whe- 
ther, when they ignored the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Guardians 
by nominating the Rev. W. Montgomery 
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to that Chaplaincy, the authorities were 
aware that this Gentleman was a warm 
supporter of Her Majesty’s Ministers ? 
Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Local 
Government Board were aware of the 
political views of both the rev. gentle- 
men ; but this knowledge did not influ- 
ence them in selecting the Rev. Mr. 
Montgomery. That gentleman was un- 
questionably the most suited for the 
appointment, he having for some con- 
siderable time acted as locum tenens 
during the illness of the previous chap- 
lain, and his church and manse being 
close to the workhouse, while the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Comb’s church was at the other 
end of the town and his residence still 
further away. Moreover, the balance 
of Presbyterian opinion among the 
Guardians appears to have been in 
favour of Mr. Montgomery. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881—LORD 
CLONCURRY’S ESTATES—EVICTED 
TENANTS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
With what object the police have been 
questioning the evicted tenants of Lord 


Cloncurry, at Murroe, as to the terms 
they were willing to offer for re- 
instatement; and, whether these in- 
quiries have any connection with the 
reported transfer of the evicted farms 
to the Land Corporation of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, some in- 
quiries were made for the purpose of 
ascertaining the views of the people, 
and aiding, if possible, a settlement of 
the dispute between the landlord and 
his tenants. These inquiries had no 
connection whatever with the Land 
Corporation of Ireland. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CLAUSE 19—LABOURERS’ COTTAGES. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will state to the 
House the number of holdings subject 
to Clause 19 of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act of 1881, on which judicial rents 
have been fixed by the Land Commis- 
sion; the number of these in which 
orders have been made for the building 
or improvement of labourer’s cottages 
or the addition of allotment gardens ; 
the number of holdings on which such 
orders have been complied with; and 
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the number of cases in which the provi- 
sions of the Labourers’ Cottage and 
Allotment Act of 1882 have been made 
use of to compel compliance ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It would be quite 
impossible, Sir, to state the number of 
holdings on which judicial rents have 
been fixed, and where applications for 
the erection or improvement of labourers’ 
cottages might have been, but were not, 
made. The number of cases in which 
orders have been made for the building 
or improvement of cottages, or for the 
allotment of gardens, is 413. I am not 
at present able to say in how many 
cases these orders have been complied 
with, or the provisions of the Act of 
1882 made use of to compel compliance, 
Inquiries on this subject were under- 
taken some time ago by my desire, and 
are still in progress. It was necessary, 
in the first instance, to ascertain from 
the Land Commissioners particulars as 
to all holdings in which such orders had 
been made. This stage of the inquiry 
has been completed ; and the Constabu- 
lary will now be asked to ascertain in 
each case what has been done with a 
view to carry out the orders. 


THE MAGISTRACY 
CENSING 
SESSIONS). 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 

tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

If he has had brought under his notice 

the report of a licensing case at Bally- 

mena Quarter Sessions, in county An- 
trim, held in this present month, in 
which an applicant was refused a trans- 
fer of an existing licence because of his 
holding another licence in the same 
town; whether such ground of refusal 
is a good ground of objection according 
to the statute; is it not the fact that re- 
fusal of licence upon such a ground has 
been decided to be illegal by the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in the case of Kin- 
sella and Kavanagh against the Wick- 
low Justices; has his attention been 
called to another case of refusal of trans- 
fer at Antrim Quarter Sessions, in the 
same county, on the 17th of this month, 
of a publican’s licence, and that the ap- 
plicant in this case had succeeded in 
overturning a previous refusal by motion 
in the Queen’s Bench; whether he is 
aware that the course of procedure pur- 
sued by the county court judge of An- 
trim, in licensing cases, is the cause of 
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grave dissatisfaction to the publican in- 
terest in Antrim and Belfast, and has 
led to much expensive litigation ; whe- 
ther he is aware that another of the 
justices at Antrim was the Chairman of 
the Irish Temperance League, and that 
the other justices present are also con- 
tributors to the funds of the League, 
which are employed in feeing a solicitor 
to oppose licences; and, whether jus- 
tices connected with the liquor business 
are disentitled by statute from acting at 
licensing sessions ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, with re- 
gard to the first paragraphs of this Ques- 
tion, I have only to say that the Quarter 
Sessions is an independent Court, over 
which the Government exercises no con- 
trol. If any party is dissatisfied with 
their decision in refusing a transfer of 
a licence, on the ground that such re- 
fusal is illegal, his proper course is to 
apply to the Queen’s Bench; and I can- 
not enter into the merits of any parti- 
cular cases upon which the Quarter Ses- 
sions Court has adjudicated. I am not 
aware whether the further statements 
made are correct, nor do I think that I 
am called upon to make inquiry on the 
subject. The Lord Lieutenant has no 
power to interfere with a County Court 
Judge, nor has he any right to inter- 
fere with a magistrate on the ground 
that the course pursued by him has 
caused dissatisfaction to a particular in- 
terest. If the hon. Member’s inforuant 
has any just cause of dissatisfaction with 
particular magistrates on the ground 
of their connection with a Temperance 
League or otherwise, his complaint 
should be addressed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor. As to the concluding paragraph 
of the hon. Member’s Question, I must 
refer him to those provisions of the 
Licensing Acts which deal with the sub- 
ject of disqualification to act at Licens- 
ing Sessions. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS) — SITTINGS AT 
NENAGH. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that appli- 
cations to have fair rents fixed, proceed- 
ing from persons resident in the Unions 
of Roscrea, Borrisokane, and Parsons- 
town, are appointed to be heard at 
Thurles by Sub-Commission 15 on its 
forthcoming circuit; whether he is aware 
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that the Unions of Roscrea and Borriso- 
kane, and that part of the Parsonstown 
Union situate in the county Tipperary, 
are at distances of not more than from 
seven to fifteen miles from the town of 
Nenagh, where Sub-Commission 15 is 
also fixed to sit, while the Unions in 
question are about three times as dis- 
tant from Thurles, where cases of per- 
sons residing in those Unions are never- 
theless appointed to be heard; and, 
whether, considering the heavy expense 
to which applicants would be put for 
travelling expenses for valuers and wit- 
nesses for long distances, and the heavy 
costs already incurred by many of these 
applicants through two postponements 
of their cases, arrangements will be 
made, either for Sub-Commission 15 to 
hold a session at Borrisokane, or to hear 
at Nenagh, instead of at Thurles, the 
cases from the three Unions before men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners have altered the arrange- 
ments referred to; and cases from the 
Unions of Nenagh, Borrisokane, and 
that part of the Union of Parsonstown 
which is in the county of Tipperary will 
be heard at Nenagh. Applications 
from the Unions of Roscrea and Thurles 
will be heard at Thurles. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—THE SHANNON. 


CotoneL NOLAN asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, If he can now state 
when the sluices and other works on the 
Shannon will be in an efficient state to 
prevent the undue rising of the summer 
floods ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the Shannon 
sluices will, I am informed, be all avail- 
able for the regulation of the coming 
summer floods, whenever they may oc- 
cur. 


IMPERIAL EXPENDITURE (IRELAND). 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
First Commissioner of Works, If he will 
state, or furnish a Return showing, the 
proportion of the £242,500, for Surveys 
of the United Kingdom, which is spent 
in or for Ireland; if the Secretary to 
the Treasury will state or furnish a 
Return showing the portions of the sum 
of £1,006,785 taken in the Estimates as 
required to defray the Expenses of the 
Customs Department is spent in Ire- 
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land; and, if he will state or furnish a 
Return showing what portion of the 
sum of £1,488,772 taken in the Esti- 
mates as required for the Inland Re- 
venue Department is spent in Ireland ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: A Return, Sir, 
has recently been ordered, on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
County Galway (Colonel Nolan), which 
will show, as accurately as circumstances 

ermit, the sums expended in or for Ire- 
and in the last financial year. If, when 
this has been circulated, any further in- 
formation is desired, it will be open to 
hon. Members to ask for it; but, in the 
meanwhile, it would only be confusing 
to answer isolated Questions upon par- 
ticular points. As regards the Inland Re- 
venue Vote, I may at once refer the hon. 
Member to the Estimates, to the details 
of which he does not appear to have re- 
ferred. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Postmaster General, if he will state, or 
furnish a Return showing, what portions 
of the amounts taken in the Estimates 
for the Post Office and Post Office Tele- 
graph Services are spent in Ireland ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, if the hon. 
Member will refer to the Revenue Es- 
timates, Votes 3, 4, and 5, which relate 
to the Post Office, he will find such de- 
tailed information given under separate 
heads of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, as to the salaries of officers and 
other items of expenditure, that I do not 
think any useful end will be served by 
giving the Return suggested. 


POST OFFICE—SIXPENNY TELEGRAMS 
—LIABILITY OF GUARANTORS. 
Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Post- 
master General, in view of the proposed 
alteration with regard to 6d. rates for 
telegrams, an alteration which it is com- 
puted will entail a loss of £170,000 a- 
ear, What arrangements will be made 
in case of the rural post offices, where 
contracts have been signed under which 
thé shillings at present paid in for tele- 
grams are allowed to the guarantors of 
_ the annual sum paid to the Post Office 
Department; and, whether the gua- 
rantors of such sums will be secured 
from any share in the loss which it is 
calculated will be entailed on the re- 
venues of the Department by the change 
in the tclegraphic rates? 
Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that I think 
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it will be only fair that guarantors 
should not suffer any pecuniary loss from 
the proposed reduction of telegraphic 
charges ; and they will not, therefore, be 
called upon to pay any more than the 
payment made in the last year, or the 
average payment of the three last years, 


Expeditionary Force). 


NAVY—THE ROYAL MARINES—PAY OF 
MEN EMPLOYED ON POLICE DUTY 
IN TRELAND. 


Mr. GORST asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether the lodging 
money of married privates and non- 
commissioned officers of the Royal Ma- 
rines who have been sent to discharge 
police duty in Ireland has been stopped, 
and much distress thereby inflicted on 
their families; and, whether the Lords 
of the Admiralty will consider the pro- 
priety of the continuance of lodging 
money to such persons during their tem- 
porary absence in Ireland? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the lodging allowance granted to the 
men of the Royal Marines is in lieu of 
quarters for the man to whom it is 
issued, and is in no sense an allowance 
for the maintenance cf his wife and 
children. The men now serving in Ire- 
land are provided with quarters, and 
are, therefore, not entitled to lodging 
money. I cannot believe that any dis- 
tress has been inflicted on the families, 
as the men’s full regimental pay is 
issued to the wives and families at home, 
the extra payment made in Ireland being 
amply sufficient for the subsistence of 
the men themselves. 


EGYPT (THE EXPEDITIONARY FORCE) 
—FIELD ALLOWANCE. 


Sm WILLIAM HART DYKE asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the officers of the 
lst Battalion Manchester 63rd, and the 
Ist Battalion Seaforth Highlanders 
72nd, having received six months’ field 
allowance during service in Egypt, in 
common with officers of other Regi- 
ments, have since been called upon to 
refund the same; and, if so, whether 
any justification can be found for treat- 
ing these Regiments specially summoned 
from India to serve in Egypt in a less 
generous manner than our English 
troops ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the officers 


referred to were not considered entitled 
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to the advance of six months’ field al- 
lowance because, up to the date of their 
landing in Egypt, they continued to re- 
ceive those higher rates of Indian pay 
which include the provision of field 
equipment, to meet the cost of which 
the advance in question was made to 
officers proceeding on service from Eng- 
land. From the date of their landing 
in Egypt, however, they received the 
War Office daily rate of field allowance. 
The regimental authorities of the Sea- 
forth Highlanders drew the whole of 
the six months’ advance, and have been 
called on to refund. The claim of the 
Manchester Regiment to the advance 
was disallowed. The India Office has 
now under immediate consideration the 
claims of the offieers to the whole of the 
six months’ advance. 

Sr WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
the Question was based solely on the 
justice of the claims of these officers in 
comparison with the treatment of officers 
summoned from England. Could a 
positive assurance be given that these 
officers would not be placed in a disad- 
vantageous position in a pecuniary sense 
as compared with the officers who went 
out from England? Unless he got a 
satisfactory answer, he should be obliged 
to bring the unfortunate matter before 
the House. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he had already 
stated that it was under consideration at 
the India Office; but the cases named 
were scarcely parallel. Until the troops 
from India arrived at Suez they received 
higher rates of pay, which English 
officers did not enjoy until they arrived 
in Egypt. The cases were not parallel ; 
but the matter would receive considera- 
tion. 


THE MAGISTRACY (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. 
Mr. PASSMORE EDWARDS asked 
Mr. Attorney General, Whether it is true 
that the Lord Chancellor has recently 
refused to confirm the nominations of 
Mr. Duncan, of Cardiff, and of Mr. 
Ramsden, of Halifax, to the Magisterial 
Bench, on the ground that those gentle- 
men were proprietors of newspapers ? 
Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James) said, he understood that 
the Lord Chancellor had not laid down 
any general rule that he would not, in 
any circumstances, appoint newspaper 
proprietors as magistrates; but, in deal- 
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ing with applications for the appoint- 
ment of magistrates, he had to consider 
the business position and general in- 
fluence of the gentlemen nominated. It 
was true that in these cases he had not 
acceded to the application; but it was 
certainly not on account of any question 
of personal character. It was rather 
on account of general considerations 
applying to their position, and the in- 
fluence they might exercise within the 
local areas, that it was thought best, on 
the whole, not to sanction the appoint- 
ments. 


TRELAND—STATE-AIDED 
EMIGRATION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether any and 
what offers have lately been made to the 
Government scale for the removal of a 
very considerable number of selected 
families from the West of Ireland to 
be settled upon land in America ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the Govern- 
ment have been ‘in communication with 
certain gentlemen interested in the de- 
velopment of the North-West Provinces 
of Canada on the subject of selecting 
emigrants for settlement there. The 
general wish of these gentlemen to 
whom I refer as to the comfort and 
well-being of the emigrants may be seen 
in the first paragraph of a letter which 
I think appears in Zhe Times of to-day, 
and which shows that they are anxious 
that these emigrants should enter on a 
farm of 160 acres of good wheat land, 
with a comfortable house already pro- 
vided for them, with a cow and the 
means of carrying on the labour of the 
farm, their subsistence being also tho- 
roughly provided for them during the 
early period of their settlement. I do 
not say that is the exact offer which has 
been made, and which the Government 
will accept ; but it is an outline of what 
those gentlemen propose to provide for 
the emigrants. The matter is one re- 
quiring much consideration, and the 
sanction of Parliament will have to be 
obtained before any such scheme is en- 
tered upon. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: How 
is it proposed to provide subsistence for 
50,000 persons from the day of their 
arrival until they reap their first crop ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The matter is 
still in an inchoate state. Ihave merely 
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mentioned the general intention of these 
gentlemen ; but, of course, it is obvious 
that 50,000 persons will not go out to- 
gether. 


CATTLE DISEASE (IRELAND). 

Mr. DUCKHAM asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he can state the date at 
which the foot and mouth disease was 
last year introduced into Ireland, and 
from whence; whether he can furnish 
the number of caitle, of sheep, and of 
pigs that have been attacked since its 
introduction and up to the 24th March ; 
also the number of diseased animals 
that have died, or been killed, or re- 
covered, up to 24th March last; and, 
whether regulations similar to those 
enforced in England have been rigidly 
enforced in Ireland to check the spread 
of the disease ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there was 
no case of foot-and-mouth disease in [re- 
land last year. The outbreak occurred 
towards the end of January in this year. 
The first case appeared in a bull brought 
from Westmoreland; but it is believed 
that the outbreak was caused by infec- 
tion brought to Dublin by drovers who 
had attended markets in affected districts 
in Lancashire. The numbers of animals 
attacked up to March 24 were—cattle, 
2,230; sheep, 311; and swine, 91. Up 
to the same date, 88 animals were killed, 
15 died, and 1,732 recovered. The latest 
Returns show some diminution in the 
number of cases. Regulations intended 
to check the spread of the disease are 
enforced as in England. 


NAVY—NAVAL ARTIFICERS. 


Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, If it is 
true that two years have been added to 
the term entitling Naval Artificers to 
pension, and that men who are invited 
to re-enter after ten years’ service are 
required to engage ‘for twelve years 
more, and suffer loss by deferred rise 
of pay owing to this extension; and, 
whether the new conditions, while fa- 
vourable to new entrants, have proved 
so unsatisfactory that the men who have 
been ten years in the service are found 
unwilling to re-enter for the extended 
period ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN: 
Sir, the Question of my hon. Friend re- 
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fers, I think, to engine-room artificers, 
The new terms of service, which may be 
accepted at their own option by men now 
serving, include a longer period of service 
for pension, the rate of pension being, of 
course, increased. The men have been 
called upon to elect whether they will 
accept the new conditions as a whole, 
setting their advantages against any 
drawbacks they may discern in them, or 
continue to serve on theoldterms. Re- 
turns have not been received from all 
the stations, and it is, therefore, not yet 
possible to say definitely how far the 
new conditions are accepted by the men; 
but my hon. Friend will understand that 
men at present in the Service can in no 
way suffer by the new Regulations, as it 
is optional with them, if they prefer it, 
to complete their service for pension 
under the old conditions in. every re- 
spect. 
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INDIA—THE PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the. Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether, 
considering that Sir Edward Clarke’s 
Minute, on the Re-organization of the 
Public Works Department, of June, 
1877, is in the hands of nearly all offi- 
cials in India, and also in a public library 
in Londan, he will lay a Copy of it upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: It cannot be ad- 
mitted, Sir, as a reason for laying a 
Paper on the Table of the House, that 
it has already been published, through 
what certainly seems to be some breach 
of confidence. If Sir Edward Clarke’s 
Minute were officially published, it 
would have to be accompanied by other 
Minutes on the re-organization of the 
Indian Public Works Department, the 
production of which is not desirable, 
as the subject is still under considera- 
tion. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
LOANS TO IRISH TENANTS. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether a mea- 
sure is under consideration to so far 
assimilate the borrowing powers under 
the Lands Improvement Act and the 
Land Act, 1881, as to enable tenants in 
Ireland, to whom the latter Act does 
not apply, to borrow under the former 
sums less than £100; and, if so, whe- 
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ther he hopes soon to be able to intro- 
duce the Bill? 
Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, in the Con- 


solidation Bill which I hope to introduce- 


before Whitsuntide, the fixed minimum 
prescribed by the old Land Improve- 
ments Acts will not be re-enacted ; and 
it will be possible to prescribe, by regu- 
lation, any other minimum that may be 
desirable. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND—UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE LORD 
LIEUTENANT. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he is now able to state whether 
any permanent arrangement has been 
made with reference to the office of 
Under Secretary of State in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the Accountant Generalof the Board 
of Admiralty, who, since the death of Mr. 
Burke, has performed the duties of Un- 
der Secretary in Ireland, has consented 
to hold that Office in permanence. I 
believe he has sent in his resignation as 
Accountant General of the Board of Ad- 
miralty to-day. The Government regard 
it as a high public advantage that they 
have been able to secure for Ireland Mr. 
Hamilton’s great ability, and his long 
and varied experience in finance and 
administration. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE 
KING’S COUNTY. 

Mr. MOLLOY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If it be true that the Land Commission 
has ordered that all cases arising in the 
King’s County be heard at Tullamore 
on the 8th of May; whether, owing to 
the long distances, in some cases about 
fifty miles, that will have to be travelled 
by the poor tenants and their witnesses, 
living in distant parts of the county, in 
order to bring their cases before the 
Commissioners sitting at Tullamore, this 
decision will not prevent these tenants 
seeking the benefits of the Land Act; 
whether he will ask the Land Commis- 
sion to sit not only at Tullamore, but at 
Birr and Edenderry, or other convenient 
places; and, if not, whether any other 
arrangements can be made to bring the 
benefits of the Land Act within the 
reach of the poorer tenants of the 
King’s County ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the Land 
Commissioners inform me that, in ar- 
ranging the new Circuits, considering 
that there were only about 40 cases re- 
maining for hearing in the King’s 
County, they allotted but one week for 
that county, and fixed upon Tullamore 
as the place where the Court should be 
opened. The Sub-Commission has power 
to adjourn to any other town within the 
county to meet the convenience of the 
parties interested. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—TELEGRAPH 
DEPARTMENT—DUBLIN TELEGRAPH 
CLERKS. 

Mr. ‘O’DONNELL asked the Post- 
master General, Why the Female Tele- 
graph Clerks at Dublin, receiving thirty 
shillings a-week andupwards, arerefused 
the annual holiday for three weeks en- 
joyed by Female Telegraph Clerks re- 
ceiving similar rates of salary at London? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I have to state that the 
difference to which he calls attention 
between the periods of annual leave in 
London and in Dublin appears to me an 
anomaly, and I will see whether steps 
cannot be taken with a view to its re- 
moval. 


THE CENSUS, 1881. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board, 
If he will state when the complete re- 
turns of the Census of 1881 will be pre- 
sented to Parliament ? 

Srrk CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that two volumes of the Returns 
would be issued on Monday, and the 
third volume was in course of prepara- 
tion. 


INDIA (MADRAS)—COMPULSORY 
VACCINATION. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether it 
is the fact that the High Court of Madras 
has lately decided a Case on Appeal, to 
the effect that compulsory vaccination is 
illegal, the judges declaring that it is 
quite optional to a parent whether his 
children shall be vaccinated, and that it 
is not unlawful to dissuade others from 
suffering their children to undergo the 
operation ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, my hon. 
Friend has furnished me with a copy of 
The Western Star of Cochin, from whic 
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I gather that the facts are correctly 
stated in his Question. Vaccination is 
not compulsory in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether, having regard to the long con- 
tinued complaints of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and the Report of the Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into their 
grievances, the Government recognise 
the extreme importance of at once giving 
effect to the recommendations made in 
favour of the Force; whether there is 
not much dissatisfaction at the long con- 
tinued delay in dealing with this most 
pressing question ; and, whether the Go- 
vernment, having regard to the extreme 
urgency of the question, will at once in- 
troduce their Bill on the subject? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I will not 
enter into the question of the time which 
has elapsed in dealing with this matter; 
and, while I will not deny that some 
dissatisfaction exists, the conduct of the 
Force, I am assured by those in autho- 
rity, as the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman would gladly admit, has been 
trustworthy and praiseworthy. But I 
am glad to take this opportunity of in- 
forming the House that on Monday I 

ropose to introduce a Bill to amend the 
aws relating to the pay and pensions of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Police Force of the Dublin Metropolis. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS—THE TRIPLE 
CONVENTION. 


Mr. BOURKE asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can give the House any 
information with respect to the Triple 
Convention lately made between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I observe in 
the Question the right hon. Gentleman 
has used the words ‘‘ Convention lately 
made between Germany, Austria, and 
Italy.” We are not aware whether any 
instrument of the character of a Conven- 
tion or Treaty exists. With respect, 
however, to the transaction which in 
some form has taken place, I do not 
think I can do more than refer the right 
hon. Gentleman to the explanation whieh 
has been given of its general character 
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by the Austrian, Hungarian, and Italian 
Ministers in their respective Chambers, 

Mr. BOURKE: Does Her Majesty’s 
Government know whether those expla- 
nations refer to the affairs of the East? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not believe, 
so far as our knowledge goes, that there 
is any reference to any particular ques- 
tion or class of questions. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART—. 
PURCHASE OF THE ASHBURNHAM 
MSS.—THE IRISH MSS. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether Govern- 
ment will purchase the Irish manu- 
scripts in the Ashburnham Collection, 
and cause them to be placed in some fit 
locality in Ireland for the use of scholars 
and students; whether it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to carry out the 
provisions of the Irish University Edu- 
cation Act of 1879, which provides that, 
within twelve months after the first ap- 
pointment of the Senate of the Royal 
University, a scheme shall be prepared 
for the erection of buildings which shall 
include a library; and, whether Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of com- 
mencing the realisation of such library 
by placing the Irish manuscripts of the 
Ashburnham Collection at the disposal 
of the Senate of the Royal University of 
Ireland for the use of scholars and stu- 
dents ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, as to that 
part of the Question which refers to the 
Ashburnham Oollection, communications 
are still passing, and I cannot say whe- 
ther it will be in our power to obtain 
portions of it or not. With respect to 
the disposition of the Irish portion of it, 
if the Collection should be acquired, an 
intimation has already been given that 
the Government think the suggestion 
well worthy of consideration that Ire- 
land should be the repository of that 
portion of the Collection. I am informed 
that a Library upon au approved plan is 
contemplated for the Royal University 
Buildings now in course of erection or 
adoption. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION — 
VALUERS— RESULT OF APPOINT- 
MENT. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
correctly reported in Hansard of the 
28th November 1882 to have stated with 
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regard to the appointment of valuers in 
Ireland— 


‘The experiment was made, and what is the 
result? It is this—that we have completely 
failed in bringing about the expedition which 
was the capital object which we had in view; ”’ 





and, whether, bearing in mind the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary on March 
12th 1883, that— - 
‘‘Under the new system the same number 
of Sub-Commissions with which the valuers pro- 
duced decisions amounting to 77 a-day, were 
now producing 100 decisions a-day. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, watched the proceedings 
of the newly appointed Sub-Commissions with 
hope,”’ 
he will take steps to remove the impres- 
sion, of which he expressed himself un- 
aware on Tuesday last, that pressure is 
being exercised by the Government on 
the valuers to expedite their decisions ? 
Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, he 
was not aware of the existence of the 
impression referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber; but was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of stating that there was not, and 
never had been, any attempt on the part 
of the Government to accelerate the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners otherwise 
than by improving their means of ac- 
tion. That was the object which the 
Government had in view all along. 
Although there were now no valuers 
properly so-called—the valuation work 
being done by the non-legal members 
of the Commission—yet the instructions 
lately issued to these Sub-Commissioners 
were such that each Commission prac- 
tically was able to do the work which 
was formerly done by two valuers. From 
that cause, and not from any pressure of 
the Government, came the augmented 
rate of progress. 


EAST INDIA—CODE OF CRIMINAL 
PROCEDURE AMENDMENT BILL. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If there is any truth in 
the report that the Viceroy of India in 
Council proposes to modify what is com- 
monly known as ‘Mr. Ilbert’s Bill ;” 
and, if so, if he would state the nature 
of the modification ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, we have had 
no information of any kind in the direc- 
tion indicated by the hon. Member’s 
Question. In fact, no communication 
on the subject has been received from 
the Viceroy since the despatch on the 
13th of February, which despatch was 
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included in the Papers laid on the 
Table. 

Mr. ONSLOW asked whether Her 
Majesty’s Government had suggested 
any modifications ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I am not 
aware of our having suggested any mo- 
difications. I think our course is to re- 
ceive any propositions which the Viceroy 
may make; but I have no reason to sup- 
pose that it is intended to make any. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 


Coronet NOLAN asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If, in view of the dis- 
tress which will probably prevail in the 
West of Ireland during the next three 
months, he wiil be prepared to facili- 
tate the construction of railways and 
other useful public works by guarantee- 
ing a minimum rate of interest on the 
capital invested in such railways or 
tramways as the Government may ap- 
prove of ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE, in reply, said, 
that his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer and the Trea- 
sury were carefully considering what 
they could do in the way of reducing to 
a lower standard the rate of interest on 
behalf of valuable and useful public 
works in Ireland, with a view to relieve 
the distress which might prevail; but 
he was not able to say that they were 
prepared to entertain the proposition to 
guarantee a minimum rate of interest on 
railways or such works. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
CONVENTION, 1881. 


Mr. SALT asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether, in the event ofa 
rising of the Natives of South Africa in 
sufficient strength to imperil the safety 
of the Boers of the Transvaal, the Suze- 
rain of that Country is in any way bound 
by the Convention of 1881 to interfere 
for their protection; since it appears 
that the Clauses of the Convention that 
have been framed for the protection of 
the Natives are practically inoperative ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the Question 
relates to a contingency that the Trans- 
vaal Government may be put in peril 
by an insurrection of the Natives, and 
is founded on the assumption that the 
clauses for the protection of the Natives 
have failed in their effect. I am not 
prepared to make any admission to that 
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effect ; because I do not think that our 
knowledge is such as to justify any 
statement of that kind on the part of 
the Government. But with respect-to a 
condition of things in which the Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal would have occa- 
sion to apprehend danger from the 
Natives, that is an extremely remote 
contingency, in reference to which I am 
not aware that there is anything in the 
Convention which diréctly bears upon 
it. In such a contingency the conduct 
of the Government must be directed by 
general considerations and the principles 
of right and equity. 

Mr. GORST asked whether, as ap- 
peared to have been intimated ‘‘ else- 
where,” the Government had expressed 
any intention of revising the Conven- 
tion ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that such a statement has been made 
* elsewhere.”’ If so, I think the hon. and 
learned Member must have referred to a 
statement by my noble Friend the Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies (the Earl 
of Derby) that this Convention is not 
to be regarded as an inviolable and 
unalterable document. The hon. and 
learned Member himself knows very 
well that at the time it was concluded 
the Transvaal Government pressed for 
certain changes in it, and Her Majesty’s 
Government suggested that the Conven- 
tion must first be fairly tried. In my 
opinion, a state of things is now ripening 
in which the Government can entertain 
proposals for altering the Convention. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked whe- 
‘ther, before any alteration in the Con- 
vention was concluded by the Govern- 
ment, the House would be furnished 
with an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the subject ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think it would 
be premature to enter into a subject 
which must remain for future considera- 
tion. 


PARLIAMENT—INLAND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENT—GRIEVANCES OF OFFI- 
CERS—RIGHT OF PETITION. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Sir, I have received 150 Petitions from 
officers of the Inland Revenue with re- 
gard to the Circular issued by the Trea- 
sury ; and I now wish to ask if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will guarantee 
that the parties who have signed those 
Petitions, which are perfectly in Order, 
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and the form of which I may say was 
submitted to the Speaker before being 
signed, shall be in no way punished, 
molested, threatened, or interfered with, 
directly or indirectly, by the Inland Re. 
venue Board ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE. 
QUER (Mr. CuttpErs): The noble Lord 
asked precisely the same Question some 
short time ago. [‘‘ No!”’] Atall events, 
it was the same in spirit, if not in words, 
He was not satisfied with my answer, 
and appealed to you, Sir, on the subject, 
and you ruled that the Question had 
been answered. To that answer I have 
nothing to add. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Is the House to understand that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will give 
no guarantee that the Government will 
not interfere with public servants peti- 
tioning the House of Commons ? 


Revenue Department. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. RAIKES said: With reference 
to the Question of the noble Lord 
(Lord Randolph Churchill), to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has made 
no reply, I should like to ask him, hay- 
ing regard to the very great importance 
of the Question, if he can give the House 
any assurance with regard to these Peti- 
tions that the Government would not 
take any course which must bring the 
Executive into collision with the Privi- 
leges of the House of Commons? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers): My simple an- 
swer to that would be that the Govern- 
ment will certainly take no course which 
would bring the Executive into collision 
with the Privileges of this House. But 
the Question was asked before, and you, 
Sir, gave such a plain answer as to the 
conditions on which Petitions should be 
presented, that I considered the matter 
had been fully determined. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Certain Members, Sir, are not aware of 
the exact nature of the statement you 
made; and I would like, therefore, to 
ask you, Sir, whether any interference 
by a Minister of the Crown with any 
person presenting a Petition to this 
House in regular form is not a high 
breach of the Privileges of this House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to an- 
swer all Questions on points of Order as 
they arise; but I am not bound to deal 
with hypothetical cases, 
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PARLIAMENT — MINISTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


Mr. DUCKHAM: I wish to ask the 
Prime Minister whether he will commu- 
nicate to the House what measures have 
been taken, if any, for carrying out the 
engagement entered into by the Go- 
vernment with regard to the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Agriculture ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the engage- 
ment we entered into was to make 
improved and, as we hope, efficient 
arrangements for the special and sepa- 
rate consideration of agricultural in- 
terests and affairs, and we have given 
effect to it in this way. An Order of 
Council has been sanctioned by Her 
Majesty, which will be presented, I be- 
lieve, to-morrow ; and when presented 
my hon. Friend and all other Members 
will have an opportunity of forming an 
opinion upon it. The general effect of 
the Order is to direct that certain Mem- 
bers of the Privy Council—being Mem- 
bers, of course, of the Government—be 
appointed a Committee of Council for 
the consideration of all matters relating 
to agriculture; and, in the words of the 
Order, these matters— 

“Are to be and are hereby ordered to be 
referred to the said Committee, to consider the 
same, and report thereon to Her Majesty.’’ 
The head of that Committee will be the 
Lord President of the Council; and, in his 
absence, it is directed that all proceed- 
ings of the Committee shall be presided 
over by the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

ifr. MONK: May I ask whether 
there will be any Order in Council with 
regard to a Minister of Commerce ? 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked if it was 
intended that the new Committee should 
have an office and a staff for obtaining 
and recording the information, and col- 
lecting agricultural statistics ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE : Undoubtedly, 
Sir, we shall now proceed to consider 
whether a separate office will be required 
for the purpose, or whether the building 
of the Privy Council Office is sufficient. 
It is a question which I could not answer 
on the spur of the moment ; but unques- 
tionably sufficient means must be pro- 
vided for dealing with the business 
relating to agriculture that will come 
before ‘this Committee. In answer to 
my hon. Friend the Member for Glou- 
cester (Mr. Monk), I have to say that 
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the President of the Board of Trade is, 
to all intents and purposes, a Minister of . 
Commerce. The only question for con- 
sideration—a not unimportant one, I 
admit—is that of the division of business 
between the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office with respect to communi- 
cations and negotiations with foreign 
countries ; but with regard to that I do 
not think that any dissatisfaction will 
exist. But that is a separate point, 
which may be decided without prejudice 
to the public interest. I may add that 
more than 40 years ago, when I was at 
the Board of Trade, the management of 
all these questions was in the hands of 
the Board of Trade; and it might, per- 
haps, be thought expedient in the public 
interest if it were so again. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Is 
it intended to present any Estimate for 
the purpose of carrying this arrange- 
ment into effect ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Certainly, Sir ; 
that will be requisite. I think it is de- 
sirable that the House should have an 
opportunity of considering the matter. 
Although we have been studious to incur 
no unnecessary expense, some changes 
in the existing Estimates will be neces- 
sary, and possibly some minute and in- 
significant addition; but that will amply 
suffice for the purpose of bringing the 
matter before the House. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, after the close of the debate 
on the first Order, it was proposed to 
proceed with the Annuity Bill, or with 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I shall beg to 
postpone the Annuity Bill till Monday. 
It is intended to proceed with the Ous- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: At 
what hour? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: At any hour in 
case of public necessity. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
whether the Prime Minister would con- 
sent to the adjournment of the debate 
on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill at a 
reasonably early hour, in order to give 
time for the discussion of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Ecroyd) to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill? 
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Mr. GLADSTONE said, that he had 

no reason to suppose that the debate on 

- the Affirmation Bill would last beyond 
midnight, after which hour they could 
proceed to the consideration of the Bill 
mentioned by the hon. and gallant Baro- 


net. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
that a strong feeling was manifested 
the other night that a fair opportunity 
ought to be given to the hon. Member 
for Preston, who desired to bring for- 
ward an important Amendment to the 
second reading of the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill. If the discussion 
on the Parliamentary Oaths Bill were 
closed at a reasonable hour, there might 
be time for the discussion of the Amend: 
ment of his hon. Friend. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— or 
PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Brtz 89.] 

( Mr. Attorney General, The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 

Solicitor General.) 


SECOND READING. [ ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


[SECOND NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [23rd April], ‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “‘ upon 
this day six months.” —(Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
the discussion in which they were en- 
gaged was unusually important, because 
they were asked not only to pass a Bill 
which would enfranchise the junior 
Member for Northampton, but to agree 
to a measure which would admit into 
the House a class hitherto unable to 
take the Oath. They were asked, on the 
present occasion, not to extend toleration 
to persons of other creeds than that pro- 
fessed by the majority of hon. Members, 
but to divorce the House from the very 
elements of religion. The Attorney 
General had informed the House that 
Peers might be summoned to the House 
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of Lords who were known to hold views 
not entertained by the Christian com- 
munity, and that if they chose to take 
the Oath and their seats they could do 
so without hindrance. He should like 
to know upon what basis the hon. and 
learned Gentleman founded the dictum 
that the House of Lords could not pre- 
vent a Peer taking his place under cir- 
cumstances similar to those in which 
Mr. Bradlaugh stood in relation to the 
House of Commons. For his part, he 
believed that if a Peer were summoned 
to the House of Lords, and were to in- 
form the Clerks at the Table that he 
claimed exemption from the Oath on the 
ground that he could not admit its bind- 
ing force, the House of Lords would be 
quite entitled to refuse to administer the 
Oath to him; and if he should take his 
seat without taking the Oath, although 
he would not expose himself to the 
penalty of losing his seat, he would 
render himself liable to the pecuniary 
penalties which could be recovered in 
such a case if the Attorney General de- 
cided to set the law in motion. That 
view of the law, he might add, was 
entertained by high authorities. The 
Attorney General represented Lord 
Campbell as laying down that the words 
‘‘So help me God” formed no part of 
the Oath; but in the Statute which 
enacted the Oath the words ‘So help 
me God” were included within inverted 
commas together with the other words 
of the Oath. The House was discuss- 
ing an Act passed in 1866; and how 
Lord Campbell, who died in 1861, could 
have uttered a dictum by which an Act 
placed on the Statute Book after his 
death ought to be interpreted passed his 
comprehension. If his hon. and learned 
Friend had referred to the Act itself he 
would have seen that the words in ques- 
tion did form part of the Oath, for they 
were distinctly included in the words 
which Members were required to sub- 
scribe on taking their seats. The opi- 
nion of the Lord Chancellor was opposed 
to that of the Attorney General, for the 
noble and learned Lord recently laid 
down that— 

“ All previous enactments relating to oaths 
were repealed by the Statute of 1866, which 
was, therefore, the only law now in force upon 
this subject. The question was considered in 
the Court of Appeal without reference to any 
repealed Statutes, and in the same way as 


there had been no prior legislation on the sub- 
ject.” 
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The Attorney General went on to say that 
the disqualification of a Member in con- 
sequence of proceedings connected with 
the Oath ought to be direct, and that 
direct notice of it ought to be given to 
the constituency electing him. But he 
would point out that there was a great 
distinction between a man’s right to 
election and his right to take his seat 
and vote. The truth of that was shown 
by what took place in 1864. In 1859 
a law was passed in connection with 
the affairs of India for the purpose 
of limiting the number of Under Se- 
cretaries who could take seats in that 
House. By some oversight the number 
was exceeded in 1864, and a Committee 
was appointed to inquire whether the 
extra Under Secretary lost his seat in 
consequence or not ; and it was decided 
that though the Under Secretary had 
been duly elected, and had not forfeited 
his seat, he could not vote. The dis- 
qualification under which Mr. Brad- 
laugh laboured must have been known 
to his constituents at the time of his 
election. Mr. Bradlaugh was a very in- 
telligent man. He knew the law very 
well, and he must have known that the 
Common Law of the land did prohibit 
an Atheist from taking an Oath; and, 
being a professed Atheist, he must have 
been aware that unless he concealed the 
fact of his Atheism when he came to the 
Table of the House he would not be en- 
titled to take the Oath, however often 
he might have been elected by the people 
of Northampton. The Evidence Amend- 
ment Act, it should be borne in mind, 
was not passed for the purpose of re- 
lieving Atheists, but for the purpose of 
furthering the ends of justice by ex- 
posing an Atheist who should give 
false evidence after having affirmed to 
the penalties imposed for perjury. But 
it was impossible to affix those penalties 
to the Oath that had to be taken before 
this House, which was merely binding 
on the conscience of the person taking it. 
Therefore, it was useless to take the 
Evidence Amendment Act as affording 
any sort of analogy to the Oath to be 
taken before the House. The case of 
the admission of Jews and Roman Catho- 
lics was not a parallel one, though often 
quoted, and no analogy was to be drawn 
from it to the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
because there it was a question between 
believers in a common God, while here 
it was one between believers and unbe- 





lievers. Neither Jews nor Catholics 
asked to be admitted to the House for 
the purpose of destroying the religion of 
others ; they only asked, as believers, to 
be placed on the same footing as other 
believers, although there were some dif- 
ferences in their belief. At the present 
time the whole of the Atheists in this 
country were directing the most violent 
attacks against the dominant religion ; 
and the hon. Member for Northampton 
was put forward by the school of writers 
to which he belonged as the champion 
of Atheism against Christianity and the 
belief ina God. On the 10th of February 
The Secular Review wrote that Christianity 
was about to fight one of the last of its 
pitched battles, and make one of the last 
of its struggles for the sanctity of its God, 
and one of its last efforts to impose its 
Oath upon the credulity of the ignorant. 
That was the prologue to the attempt 
now made by the Government in this 
Bill to enable Atheists to come into the 
House of Commons. It was perfectly 
plain, from the writings of Atheists, that 
they were not merely asking for equality 
with other persons, but that it was their 
desire to make use of their entry into 
the House to damage or destroy the 
existing religions of the country. He 
maintained that no arguments founded 
on religion, freedom, and toleration were 
applicable to the case of men who de- 
sired to enter the House only that they 
might do injury to religion, and carry 
on their attacks against religions and be- 
liefs. Theists acknowledged a Supreme 
Power and a law greater than them- 
selves; but the Affirmation under this 
Bill gave no security, for it was based 
on the denial of God, and, therefore, 
there was no guarantee that it would be 
carried out. He wished to call attention 
to the course of conduct which had been 
pursued by the Lord Chancellor with re- 
ference to these transactions. He did so 
with every respect for the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s high Office; but the House would 
see that, by his acts and words, his 
Office as Minister had been brought into 
collision with the due administration of 
justice. In 1866 the noble and learned 
Earl, then Sir Roundell Palmer, was At- 
torney General when the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill was introduced. It was brought 
in by the present Prime Minister, then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Roundell Palmer defended it against 
Amendments brought forward by Mr. 
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Disraeli and Sir Hugh Oairns. Sir 
Roundell Palmer must have known the 
effect of a Bill, of which he was one of 
the authors, being brought in by a Go- 
vernment of which he was the Law Ad- 
viser. When the Resolution allowing 
the Member for Northampton or any 
other Atheist to make Affirmation, sub- 
ject to any legal liability that might 
attach to the Act, was brought in by the 
Prime Minister in- 1880, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that it was a sense of 
the stringency of the obligation which 
had induced him and his Colleagues to 
take that matter into consideration, and 
which then induced him to submit that 
proposal to the House. The question 
had, therefore, been then fully con- 
sidered by the Prime Minister and his 
Colleagues, including the Attorney Gene- 
ral of 1866, who had advocated and pro- 
bably counselled the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
observed, in conclusion— 

‘*It is well he should be left to be tried by 
the tribunals of the country, which have full 
means of conducting the trial, and which will 
acquit or condemn him according to law.” 


When a question was raised as to Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s liability to be sued in a 
Court of Law, the Solicitor General 
made use of language which conveyed 
to the House the impression that there 
was a liability, under the Statute, to be 
sued by a common informer. If the 
Government had then considered the 
question, why did they allow the Soli- 
citor General to make that statement? 
And if they had not considered it, 
surely the Lord Chancellor was not the 
proper person to judge between the 
country and Mr. Bradlaugh. Had the 
Solicitor General not stated that Mr. 
Bradlaugh was liable to be prosecuted 
by an informer, the House would pro- 
bably not have agreed to the Resolution 
permitting him to affirm, because the 
House would not have considered that a 
Government which advocated the cause 
of Mr. Bradlaugh would be likely to 
prosecute him. At all events, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no right to 
allow the House to remain under the 
impression, which was uncontradicted 
at the time, and had not been contra- 
dicted till the present time, that the 
statement of law by the Solicitor Gene- 
ral was correct. But the Government 
had availed themselves of the mislead- 
ing statement of the Solicitor General, 


Sir H. Drummond Wolff 
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and it was not the first time that the 
House had seen the Government sit 
quiet when misleading statements were 
made and take advantage of them. The 
knew what the Government did in the 
case of the Kilmainham Treaty. On the 
30th of March the Bradlaugh case came 
before the Court of Appeal, which con- 
firmed the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Mathew that an Affirmation could not 
be made. There was then no further 
appeal but to the Lord Chancellor, and 
he was, at the time, practically seized of 
the question from the fact that there 
was no other Court than that in which 
he sat which could possibly decide it. The 
Lord Chancellor took that opportunity 
of writing a letter to a friend, in which 
he said— 


“ T have never had the slightest difference, or 
tendency to a difference, with my Colleagues 
in the Government on any question relating 
to Parliamentary Oaths or Affirmations, whe- 
ther connected or not with Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case.” 

Bearing in mind that the Prime Minister 
had told them that he and his Colleagues 
had considered the question, and that 
the Solicitor General had stated that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could be prosecuted by 
a common informer, what were they to 
conclude when the Lord Chancellor said 
that he had never differed from his 
Colleagues on this question? Did he 
agree with the Prime Minister that the 
subject had been considered by the Go- 
vernment and by the Solicitor General, 
and that a common informer could pro- 
secute ? But when the case came on for 
judicial decision on a question in which 
the Government, of which the Lord 
Chancellor was a Member, was so vitally 
concerned, the Lord Chancellor ought, 
in his opinion, to have withdrawn him- 
self from the trial of the case altogether. 
He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) was sorry 
to say he did not do so; and the noble 
Earl’s example had been followed by 
another Judge, not Ministerial, whom 
he would not mention by name, but 
who had recently taken the opportunity 
to give utterance to political opinions 
in the midst of a great- judieial judg- 
ment. The Lord Chancellor had, it was 
true, written to the papers to the effect 
that he would not be responsible for. 
the publication of that letter. That re- 
minded him of the doctrine put forward 
by Moliére in Zartuffe—‘‘ Ce n’est pas 
pécher que pécher en silence.” The doc- 
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trine that a fault committed in silence 
was no fault at all might be suitable for 
Tartuffe; but it was scarcely worthy the 
adoption of the Keeper of the Queen’s 
Conscience. One argument for the Bill 
was based on the fact that Affirmations 
were permitted to Quakers. Their Af- 
firmation was accepted, because it was 
known that their consciences were go- 
verned by the same laws as governed 
the minds of others ; but there was no 
security for the observance of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s Affirmation, because it was based 
on the denial of aGod. The only secu- 
rity they had that the Affirmation would 
be carried out thus depended upon the 
arbitrary will of the person who made it. 
When this question first came before 
the House he ventured to oppose the 
entry of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton on grounds very similar to those 
which he had now stated. The opposi- 
tion then given to the introduction of 
Mr. Bradlaugh had now received the 
approbation of the vast majority of the 
people of the country—of the clergy as 
well as the laity. The Petitions which 
had been presented were certainly five 
against the Bill for every one in favour 
of it. They knew that the Wesleyan 
ministers and people were both, in a 
large majority, opposed to the Bill. 
[‘‘No!’] He could not quite take the 
hon. Member’s denial upon this point, 
because he himself spoke from statistics 
about which there could be no doubt, 
whereas the hon. Member spoke from 
personal feeling. In the same way, the 
noble Lord the Member for Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord Elcho) had truly expressed 
the feeling of Scotland by instancing the 
opinions of the religious bodies, when 
he stated that Scotland was opposed to 
the Bill; whereas the hon. Member for 
Aberdeen (Mr. Webster) had asserted 
that his country was in favour of the mea- 
sure, not because of his own knowledge, 
but because he was in its favour himself. 
He had no hesitation in asserting that 
public opinion was generally against this 
Bill; and it was because he believed that 
public opinion was against the measure, 
and because he believed that it shocked 
the feeling of the greater portion of the 
population of this country, and certainly 
was contrary to the views and principles 
that had been inculcated in that House 
since it was a House, that he should 
give the Bill his most strenuous opposi- 
tion. 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, strictly speak- 
ing, it is no part of my duty to do more 
than to follow, as well as I can, the 
arguments which have been used against 
this Bill. It appears to me, however, 
that while the real issue to be dealt 
with is not a very wide one, the debate 
has been extraordinarily prolonged by 
the introduction into it of extraneous 
matter. The debate has, undoubtedly, 
been an animated one. On the other 
side of the House all that sarcasm and 
invective could do, all the interest which 
could be supplied by assaults on the Go- 
vernment and by lengthened details of 
its iniquitous proceedings, has been 
called into requisition, I will not say 
with the purpose, but undoubtedly with 
the effect, of very greatly widening the 
field of contention, without, I think, 
the compensating effect of clearing the 
judgment of hon. Members. The hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down has 
made a most temperate speech, and in 
consequence he cannot have failed to 
perceive that the portion of the dis- 
cussion which was occupied with his 
speech was less animated than most of 
the debate during which Gentlemen on 
his side of the House were speaking. 
I may say, however, that I do not defend 
my noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor against his invective. I leave 
him subject to the whole weight of the 
censure which has been pronounced by 
the hon. Member, although, being an 
argumentative censure, it might, per- 
haps, have not been difficult to defend 
the noble and learned Lord. The hon. 
Member has said but two things that 
really bear upon the question at issue, 
or which could possibly be held to be in 
the nature of an argument against the 
Bill. One is that the voice of the coun- 
try, as shown by Petitions, is against 
the Bill, and the other is that by the 
law at this moment an Atheist cannot 
sit in the House. [Lord Ranpoiten 
Cuurcuitt: An avowed Atheist.) Of 
course, I do not speak of persons whose 
opinions are concealed. My contention 
is exactly the reverse of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s. -I will not say what is the inten- 
tion of the law, because with that I 
have nothing todo; but I say that there 
is no legislative power whatever that can 
prevent Atheists duly elected from sitting 
in this House; and I think, moreover, 
that the hon. Member himself will meet 
me so far as to say that it was an acci- 
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dent—for it is an accident relatively to 
this argument—that led to the disclosure 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s opinions, and which 
enabled the steps to be taken which ex- 
cluded Mr. Bradlaugh from this House. 
But an Atheist, however notorious, who 
has published in the columns of the 
newspapers of the very morning that he 
comes to the Table of this House to take 
the Oath the fullest declaration of his 
Atheism, is not a person whom the hon. 
Gentleman, or this House, has any power 
whatever to exclude. If he—whether 
well-advised or ill-advised is not the 
question— chooses to take the Oath, 
there is no power whatever to prevent 
him. As I have said, there are many 
collateral matters which have been in- 
troduced into this debate, and some of 
them it is my duty to notice. The de- 
bate has proceeded so far that it has 
become perfectly practicable to under- 
stand, after the lucid statement of my 
hon. and learned Friend near me (the 
Attorney General), what is the tone and 
what are the objections of those who are 
against the Bill. In the first place, it 
has been said that this Bill ought to have 
been mentioned in the Queen’s Speech, 
and the Government have been com- 


plained of for not having given it a 


place in that Speech. In our view, 
however, this was a Bill which ought 
not to have been mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech. It is the duty of the 
Government, before they advise Her Ma- 
jesty as to Her Speech, to make choice, 
according to the legislative requirements 
of the country, of certain topics which 
they think it is within the power of the 
House of Commons and most for the in- 
terest of the country to deal with; and 
they should make their choice upon 
grounds of broad and general interest. 
This, Sir, is a question in quite a dif- 
ferent category. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for War signified— 
and, I think, with perfect truth—that 
this was not a question to which, on 
general grounds of legislative urgency, 
it would be our duty to give precedence 
over the multitude of general subjects 
now standing in arrear. This measure 
is of a totally different character; it is 
a question upon which it was our duty 
to consider what was the position of the 
House of Commons, just as last year it 
was our duty to consider the position of 
the House with regard to the question 
of procedure, and to invite the House 
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to deal with it even to the prejudice of 
the legislation of the year. e thought 
it did appertain, both to the dignity of 
the House of Commons and to the inte- 
rest of the country, that this painful 
controversy which has subsisted so long 
should be brought to a close, and that 
there should be no longer the tempta- 
tion which has existed in this House to 
deal with matters strictly judicial in a 
temper and with indications not always 
presenting the best features of the judi- 
cial character. We thought, Sir, that 
such scenes as have been witnessed here, 
when the dignity of the House and 
directions of the House have had to be 
supported by physical force, ought not 
to be repeated—and ought not to be re- 
peated especially when we had reason to 
believe that increased pain and increased 
scandal might attend jtheir repetition. 
It was, therefore, on grounds special to 
the position of the House of Commons 
in this matter that we thought this ques- 
tion entitled to take precedence of some 
others, and to be a primary one in re- 
gard to the procedure of this House, 
although it was a secondary one in its 
dignity so far as the order of legislation 
was concerned. And, Sir, I may just 
remind the House that a precisely similar 
occasion, except that it was, I admit, 
far less pressing, occurred in the year 
1854. In that year Lord John Russell, 
as Leader in this House, on the part of 
the Government of Lord Aberdeen, in- 
troduced a Bill for the purpose of alter- 
ing the Parliamentary Oaths Act, with 
a view to the further relief of Roman 
Catholics, and to the general simplifica- 
tion of the Oath. That, certainly, was 
a Bill of much wider scope than the 
present, for it went to re-cast the law 
with regard to the duties of Members 
generally; and it corresponded in sub- 
stance with the Bill afterwards intro- 
duced and passed, and now forming the 
fundamental Statute on the subject— 
the Act of 1866. And yet that Bill of 
1854 was never mentioned in the Speech 
from the Throne. Well, Sir, I am 
afraid that, after what we have heard 
from some Gentlemen opposite, and, 
most of all, from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the late Home Secretary (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), I shall make a very dull, 
unexciting, and uninteresting speech ; 
for, unlike him, I do not mean to accuse 
anybody of anything. Nor shall I 
travel in detail over the numerous 
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points of the vehement attack of the 
right hon. Gentleman. I will, however, 
refer to a single point. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that we had deprived 
our Bill of retrospective action; that 
the Bill introduced in 1880 included 
retrospective action, and that this change 
was, on our part, in the moderate 
language that the right hon. Gentleman 
thought fit to adopt, ‘‘a most despicable 
trick.”’ Let me explain this ‘‘ despicable 
trick.”” In the year 1880 the law had 
never been determined on the optional 
right of a Member to affirm. Con- 
sequently, Mr. Bradlaugh, who sought 
to affirm, had been returned by his con- 
stituents without any knowledge on their 
art that he was precluded from taking 
fis seat by affirming. That being so, 
when we thought it expedient to ask 
the House to change the existing law, 
we thought it right also that that change 
should be made retrospective, so that 
his constituents, who have committed no 
offence against the known law of the 
land, might not suffer. But the case 
now is fundamentally changed. I am 
not finding fault with the constituency 
—it is no part of my duty to do so—but 
the case now is this—that the Courts of 
Justice have declared that Mr. Brad- 
laugh is not entitled to affirm. The 
constituency returned Mr. Bradlaugh a 
second time, with the full knowledge 
that that declaration of the law had 
been made; and we therefore considered 
that we should not ask the House to 
make the present Bill retrospective in 
its action. The constituency before was 
unwarned ; the constituency now is fore- 
warned. We deal in one way with 
the constituency unwarned. We deal 
in another way with the constituency 
forewarned ; and that is what the right 
hon. Gentleman, in his moderation of 
language, thinks fit to characterize as a 
“most despicable trick.” 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS: I was 
referring to the Bill as brought in this 
year. I said after the constituency had 
learnt that Mr. Bradlaugh could not 
take his seat they elected him again, 
and that to bring in the Bill of this 
year, after that, was a despicable trick. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It seems to me 
that it is an extraordinary doctrine to 
hold, that if a Government, upon full 
and further consideration of the par- 
ticulars bearing upon a point of this 
kind, sees cause to come to a certain 
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conclusion, that that is a ‘‘ despicable 
trick.”” The question is—Is the conclu- 
sion a right one or a wrong one? If the 
conclusion is a right one, I want to 
know what title the right hon. Gentle- 
man has to characterize it, in his 
moderate language, as a ‘‘ despicable 
trick?’’? The ground upon which we 
make, or propose to make, an alteration 
in the Bill is the ground I have stated. 
Now, it is said—‘‘ You ought not to 
alter the law for the sake of one per- 
son.’”’ But it so happens that these laws 
are commonly altered for the sake of 
one person. It is in the case of some 
one person that a principle is raised 
and a matter brought to an issue. Was 
not the case of Mr. O’Connell a case in 
point? [‘*No!” from some Irish Mem- 
bers.j I say, upon the Parliamentary 
history of the question, there is nothing 
more clear or better known than this— 
that it was the election of Mr. O’Connell 
for the county of Clare that brought the 
Roman Catholic question to an issue; 
and now the allegation is not that Mr. 
Bradlaugh has nobody behind him, but 
that his is the sole case presented. Cer- 
tainly, I must say that this is a curious 
objection to proceed from the Party op- 
posite, because it has had to deal with 
the question of removing religious dis- 
abilities. After having most stoutly op- 
posed the admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, upon principles quite as high, and 
with motives quite as conscientious, as 
those on which they are now acting, 
when they came into Office they intro- 
duced a Bill for their admission. And 
how did that Bill run? It ran in this 
precise form. It makes provision for 
altering the law and Rules of the 
Houses of Parliament upon the presen- 
tation of one person. I will not read 
the whole of the clause; but it runs 
thus—‘‘ When it shall appear that a 
person ’—a person—[ Cries of ‘“ Tem- 
porary.”] It was nothing of the kind. 
If the hon. and learned Member oppo- 
site will have the kindness to wait a 
moment he will see from the following 
part that it is an act to be done once for 
all, and not an act to be done from time 
to time, and, consequently, an act to be 
done when the case should arise as to 
one person. The clause provides that— 


“When it shall appear to either House of 
Parliament that a person is prevented from 
taking his seat,’’ by the then condition of the 
law, ‘‘ such House may resolve that henceforth 
any person ”’ 
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may come and take his seat upon the 
conditions therein provided. So that 
the law was fixed by each House; and 
it was deliberately arranged by the ac- 
tion of a Government representing the 
views of Gentlemen opposite that when 
a Jew was found to be excluded by the 
state of the law, it was thenceforward 
open to each House, if it thought fit, to 
admit, once for all, that Jew, and every 
other Jew after him, who should apply to 
be admitted. Now, we are asked, what 
is to done about Peers? What is to be 
done about aliens and about felons? I 
am not sure the objection did not pro- 
ceed from some legal authority, that if 
we pass this Bill, we should be in a diffi- 
cult position with regard to the pre- 
sent disqualification of aliens, felons, or 
Peers. [Lord Ranpoteu Cuvronitt : 
The clergy.] No; I beg pardon. The 
case of clergymen I put upon an entirely 
different footing altogether. I gather 
from the interruption of the noble Lord 
that he thinks it is a matter of high and 
sacred duty to rigid Constitutional prin- 
ciples to exclude clergymen from this 
House. I hold it, on the contrary, to 
be a matter exceedingly open to discus- 
sion, and merely a policy of expediency, 
involving no Constitutional; principle 
whatever. But with regard to aliens, 
Peers, and felons—though I am sorry 
to place the Peers in such company— 
their disqualification rests upon the 
ancient and well-understood principles 
of the Common Law of England. The 
disqualification of the unbeliever rests 
upon nothing of the sort. I think my 
hon. and learned Friend the other night 
distinctly demonstrated that by the Com- 
mon Law of England there is no dis- 
qualification of this character. I know 
it is said that Christianity is part of the 
Common Law ; but am I to be told that, 
if it is so, every man who is not a Chris- 
tian is an offender against the Common 
Law? If so, itis an extraordinary mode 
of interpreting the law. But it has 
been shown that no Oath or religious 
test of any kind was ever used by this 
House as a condition precedent to en- 
trance into it until the Reign of Eliza- 
beth; and that, when au Oath was then 


introduced, it was not introduced in the’ 


slightest degree as a religious test. [Mr. 
NeEwDEGATE signified dissent.] I will 
show my hon. Friend—if he will allow me 
to call him so, and I think, after having 
sat opposite to him for 40 years, I am 
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entitled to use that term—I will show 
my hon. Friend that it is so. I will give 
a proof of that, and it is that the religious 
test was then applied to Commoners only 
and not to Peers, and the Act of Par- 
liament declared the reason why it was 
applied to Commoners and not to Peers. 
‘* Because ’’—so ran the Act—“ we are 
otherwise persuaded, by sufficient means, 
of the loyalty of the Peers.”’ Therefore, 
it was a simple mode of ascertaining 
loyalty to the institutions of the country, 
and not of imposing religious disability. 
I venture to say, as a matter of history, 
that that was the principle of our law 
down to the year 1828. If that be so, 
I think it will be very difficult to main- 
tain that there is any disqualification of 
the unbeliever by the Common Law of 
England. You may tell me that it was 
not then merely a question of the ad- 
mission of Atheists to this House, but 
a question of permitting them to live. 
That was perfectly true, I think, at least 
down to the year 1614, for as late as 
that year the ancestors of those of us 
who are of English blood burnt a cer- 
tain person for deficiencies in respect of 
belief. He was not, however, an Atheist; 
he was an Arian—so that people had 
better look out if this doctrine comes 
again into vogue. The fact is, that the 
State gradually adopted the principles of 
toleration, but, where it tolerated, it did 
not interpose barriers against access to 
this House. That is the historical prin- 
ciple which, I think, it will be found 
difficult to shake. In 1828 it appears to 
have been the view_of the Legislature 
that no one should come into the House— 
however: loyal, however competent— 
without being bound to profess the faith 
of a Christian; but it is a totally different 
matter for us to deal with a statutory 
disability created in 1828, or another 
statutory. disability created a century be- 
fore in the case of the clergy, and to deal 
with disqualifications like those of aliens 
and felons, which are founded on reason, 
and which are established by the ancient 
Common Law of the land. Well, some 
Gentlemen say there are a great many Pe- 
titions against this Bill, and that they are 
far more numerous than any Petitions in 
its favour. I think there may have been 
some exaggeration in this matter; but 
the late Home Secretary said—I presume 
by mistake—that the President of the 
Wesleyan Conference had signed a Peti- 
tion on behalf of that Body against the 
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Bill. That has been decidedly disclaimed 
by the rev. gentleman himself. 

Srr R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was glad to have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining that the Petition sent to him 
was signed on behalf of the Committee 
of the Conference, of which the Presi- 
dent was Chairman; but the words were 
those of the Secretary, who sent it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I understand it 
was a mistake. The impression has gone 
abroad that the head of the Wesleyan 
Body has signed a Petition against the 
Bill; but this gentleman himself has 
disclaimed having done so. I have 
received a letter myself, signed by Dr. 
Kennedy, hon. Secretary of the three 
denominations of Protestant Dissenting 
ministers, in which he says— 

‘‘T have the honour of forwarding for pre- 
sentation a Petition from the general body of 
the three denominations of Protestant Dissenting 


ministers in and around the City of London and 
Westminster in favour of the Bill.” 


But I think it is only just to this gentle- 
man and those on whose behalf he 
writes to read out some additional 
words. He says— 

“The personal associations which are at pre- 
sent connected with the objects contemplated 
in this Bill are so painful and offensive to the 
body which I represent, that nothing but a 
strong sense of duty would induce them to send 
this Petition to the House.” 


These words have a very deep meaning. 
Do you suppose that we do not feel pain ? 
Do you suppose that we are unaware 
how diffieult—how all but impracticable 
—it has become to do what we believe 
to be strict justice in the face of such 
associations? If you do not know this, 
you ought to know it ; and if you do know 
it, you ought not, from your place in 
this House, to deride us, and sarcasti- 
cally to advise us to inscribe upon our 
banner “ Bradlaugh and Blasphemy.” 
Sir, I believe that every one of us in- 
tending to vote for this Bill feels that 
it is indeed difficult to do justice under 
such circumstances. But the difficulty 
is the measure of the duty and the 
honour; and just as if we were in the 
jury-box, and a person stood before us 
under a criminal charge, we will put a 
strong hand of self-restraint upon our- 
selves, and we will take care that full 
justice—nothing more and nothing less 
—shall be awarded to every citizen of 
England. In these considerations, as I 
believe and am persuaded, is to be found 
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the reason why so many who feel it a 
duty to support this Bill have, notwith- 
standing, shrunk from exposing them- 
selves to the odium so very freely cast 
on its supporters by those who oppose 
it. But I am bound to say a little more 
than that. The people who have sub- 
scribed Petitions against this Bill are 
very numerous. I think they may be 
four times the number of those who 
have subscribed in favour of it. I speak 
of their motives with the most unfeigned 
respect. I am persuaded that they have 
acted under the influence of what are 
called, and justly called, religious in- 
stincts. In my opinion, upon broad 
questions of principle, which stand out 
disentangled from the surrounding facts, 
the immediate instincts and sense of the 
people are very generally right. [ Op- 
posttion cheers.| 1 am heartily glad to 
find that there is an echo to that senti- 
ment from the quarter from which these 
sounds have just proceeded. But I can- 
not say that this is a uniform and un- 
bending rule. It does, unfortunately, 
sometimes happen that, when broad 
principles are disguised by the incidents 
of the case, the momentary opinion, 
guided by the instincts of the populace 
—though I do not admit that it is at all 
proved that it is the vast mass of the 
population which has petitioned in the 
present case—is not a safe guide. If I 
were to make an exception to the gene- 
ral rule as to the justice of the instincts 
of the people—and it is an exception 
not dishonourable to them—TI should 
trust them far more upon questions 
where their own interests are concerned 
than on questions where the preposses- 
sions of religion are concerned. The 
latter is a class of questions on which we 
must be careful against taking momen- 
tary indications of public feeling for our 
guide. They express the feelings, as 
opposed, in many instances, to the judg- 
ment, of the people. This is no assump- 
tion of mine; and I would ask those 
who have studied the history of the year . 
1829, when the great Act of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation was passed—do 
they believe that that Act of Eman- 
cipation at the moment represented the 
feelings of the majority of the people of 
Great Britain? No, Sir; it was dis- 
tinctly against them. It was a com- 
bination of the guides of the people, 
who took upon them the duty of in- 
structing the people. It was the Leaders, 


[Second Night. | 
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not on one side, but on both sides, who, 
superior to the temptation of gathering 
momentary profit from an appeal to 
religious prejudice, took upon them- 
selvesthe responsibility, in their capacity 
as legislators, of doing that which they 
believed and knew to be right, trusting 
to the people to do them justice and to 
recognize their motives. Am I to go 
back further into history? I might 
quote cases of popular risings under the 
influence of not untrue, though mis- 
guided religious instincts, which have 
disgraced the annals of this country. I 
will give an instance which I think a 
very fair one. It will be remembered 
that, about 130 years ago, this House 
and the Legislature passed an Act for 
the purpose of naturalizing the Jews. A 
great popular movement immediately 
took place against it. Are you to look 
back upon that movement, and say— 
‘* Poor, ignorant wretches, what compas- 
sion we feel for you?” No, Sir; these 


men, according to the knowledge and 
feelings of their day, were acting under 
the same impulses and upon the same 
principles as the Petitioners of to-day. 
They thought that to admit the professor 
of another religion, founded upon or ab- 
solutely involving the denial of Him 


who is the Alpha and Omega of our reli- 
gion—they thought, or at least their 
instincts told them, that there was some- 
thing in that Act which tended to impair 
the Ohristianity of the country; and 
there is precisely the same feeling now, 
only allowing for the difference that has 
since been made in the political educa- 
tion of the country, that is conveyed 
in these Petitions. It often happens that 
a private person is called upon to rule 
and overrule his impulses and feelings. 
So it must be in the State; and what 
the sovereign reason ought to do in the 
individual, the Leaders of Parties ought 
to do in the State. It is nothing but a 
combination of the Leaders of Parties 
that can direct aright questions o.- this 
kind, where religious prepossessions are 
involved, where the facts are but: very 
partially known out-of-doors, and where 
the people have no meansof sounding the 
difficult iegal questions and complicated 
arguments that puzzle even many Mem- 
bers of this House. If these Leaders 
of Parties do not see their way to the 
performance of that duty, or think their 
duty lies in the opposite direction, then 
I, for my part, cannot be surprised that 


Mr. Gladstoi:e 





large numbers of the people should, 
under the influence of sentiments which 
I regard with the highest respect and 
honour, take a direction which I believe 
to be wrong, and which I am convinced 
is unjust. The right hon. Gentleman 
the late Home Secretary the other night 
spent more than half an hour by that 
clock in detailing the guilty conduct 
of the Government in regard to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. [ Opposition cheers.| I did 
not require the assurance that hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were pleased. The 
showed me on Monday night that they 
were extremely pleased. They would 
have been pleased if, instead of half an 
hour, he had taken an hour and a-half 
upon topics so inviting and racy in their 
character. But the question I humbly 
put to these hon. Gentlemen is, what in 
the world has that conduct to do with 
the matter? Supposing it were all true 
—supposing it were not half adequate, 
as a description of what they think the 
true guilt of the Government—it has 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion before us. If the Bill were the 
best Bill upon earth, it ought to pass if 
the conduct of the Government were 
ever so bad; but if the Bill be a bad 
Bill, it ought not to be passed, though 
the conduct of the Government may 
have been ever so good. 

But I shall very briefly, and I hope 
in not more than one-tenth part of the 
time used by the right hon. Gentleman, 
reply that I do not resent the words that 
have been used, and I do it the more 
freely because it is the pleasure of hon. 
Members opposite to ascribe to mea pecu- 
liar sympathetic enthusiasm in this cause 
—to imagine that, bysome latent affinity, 
or on some other inscrutable ground, I 
am possessed with a missionary zeal in 
driving forward with all my might the 
admission of Atheists to the House of 
Commons. What I wish to point out is 
this—we have rendered no assistance 
whatever to Mr. Bradlaugh. Did the 
House of Lords assist Mr. Bradlaugh 
last week? Did Lord Coleridge assist 
Mr. Bradlangh last week? ([‘‘ Yes!” 
and ‘‘Oh, oh!”] If you mean that the 
effect of what we have done has been in 
the direction of admitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh to this House, that I do not deny; 
but the House of Lords and Lord Cole- 
ridge have no more assisted Mr. Brad- 
laugh than the two Courts which declared 
one after the other that ho had no title 
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to affirm in this House have opposed 
him. Our contention has been all along 
that, from the first to the last, with much 
less perfect and available means of judg- 
ment than Judges in Courts of Justice, 
we have been under precisely the same 
obligations. We have endeavoured to 
keep the proceedings of this House 
within the bounds of law and of Consti- 
tutional order; and it is no secret to you 
that in our opinion they have not been 
kept within those bounds, owing to the 
voice of a majority which requires from 
us a respectful obedience, but which re- 
quires and is entitled to nothing more. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite says 
that three times I abdicated the position 
of Leader of this House. Sir, if the 


words are to be used at all, it is not a’ 


ease of abdication, but of deposition. 
But I am astonished at the doctrine of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He knows 
our ground. He knows that we were 
insisting upon what we thought our 
judicial duty; and yet he affirms that 
when a view of judicial duty opposite 
to ours has been taken, we, who had 
been acting in the name of judicial duty, 
were to become instruments to devise 
the means of giving effect to the judg- 
ment of our opponents. I repel and 
repudiate, with all my soul, that servile 
proposition. I am willing to part with 
the seat and with the place I hold; but 
Iam not willing for one moment to give 
in to such a doctrine. We have endea- 
voured to support to the best of our 
power the Executive authority of the 
House. [ Opposstion cries of “‘ No, no!”’} 
That ery of ‘‘ No!” only shows that the 
facts have not been carefully watched ; 
but to ask us to take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of applying votes of this 
House which we believe to involve radi- 
cal injustice, and which, I believe, 
speaking for myself, without hesitation 
or scruple, to be such as, in the case of 
aminor authority, would be termed il- 
legal—to ask me to make myself an 
instrument of devising means for carry- 
ing such votes into effect—that, Sir, is 
a demand which I utterly reject, and 
which I hold to-be totally unsupported 
by any fact that has occurred in the 
best ages of our Parliamentary tra- 
dition. I must say I think it is 
very strange that these accusations 
should be brought. It may be that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite have some- 
thing to bias them towards a particular 


VOL. CCLXXVIII. [rump szrzzs.] 








course, which brings political profit. I 
am making no accusation. I say it may 
be that they have something to bias 
them in that direction. But what could 
we have to bias us in the direction we 
have taken? Do you suppose that we 
are ignorant that, in every contested 
election that has happened since the 
case of Mr. Bradlaugh came up, you 
have gained votes and we have lost 
them? You are perfectly aware of it. 
We are no less aware of it. But, if you 
are perfectly aware of it, is not some 
credit to be given to us who are giving 
you the same under circumstances rather 
more difficult—is not some credit to be 
given to us for presumptive integrity 
and purity of motive? Sir, the Liberal 
Party has suffered, and is suffering, on 
this account. It is not the first time 
in its history. It is the old story over 
again. In every controversy that has 
arisen about the extension of religious 
toleration, and about the abatement and 
removal of disqualifications, in every 
controversy relating to religious tolera- 
tion and religious disabilities, the Liberal 
Party has suffered before, and it is now, 
perhaps, suffering again ; and yet it has 
not been a Party which, upon the whole, 
has had, during the last half century, the 
smallest or the feeblest hold upon the 
affections and approval of the people. 
Who suffered from the Protestantism of 
the country? It was that Party—with 
valuable aid from individuals, but only 
individuals, who forfeited their popu- 
larity on that account—it was that Party 
who fought the battle of freedom in the 
case of the great Roman Catholic con- 
troversy, when the name of Protestantism 
was invoked with quite as great effect 
as the name of Theism is now, and the 
Petitions poured in quite as freely then 
as at present. Protestantism stood the 
shock of the Act of 1829. Then came 
on the battle of Christianity, and the 
Christianity of the country was said to 
be sac.ificed by the Liberal Party. There 
are Gentlemen on the other side of the 
Hous» who seem to have forgotten all 
that has occurred, and who are pluming 
themselves on the admission of Jews 
into Parliament, as if they had not re- 
sisted it with perfect honesty—I make 
no charge against their honour, and 
impute no unworthy motive—as if they 
had not resisted it with quite as much 
resolution as they are exhibiting on the 
present occasion. Sir, what I hope is 
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this—that the Liberal Party will not be 
deterred, by fear or favour, from work- 
ing steadily onward in the path which 
it believes to be the path of equity and 
justice. There is no greater honour to 
a man than to suffer for what he thinks 
to be righteous; and there is no greater 
honour to a Party than to suffer in the 
endeavour to give effect to the principles 
which they believe to be just. 

Up to this time I have detained the 
Houseon what I taketobeextraneousand 
collateral matter, but matter which has 
been largely introduced into the speeches 
we have heard in the course of this debate. 
Now, let us try to get at the heart of the 
argument, which, after all, is not a very 
complex, although I must say it is his- 
torically, and from every point of view, 
an extremely interesting matter. The 
business of every man in controversy is 
to try to find out what is the main and 
governing contention of his adversary. 
Sir, I have laboured to find that out, 
and I think I have probably found it: 
Ihope so. As I read it, the governing 
contention is this—that the main question 
for the State is not what religion a man 
professes, but whether he professes some 
religion or none. I was in hopes of 
receiving some confirmatory testimony 
from the other side. I might dispense 
with proofs, but I will give them. The 
right hon. Gentleman who led the oppo- 
sition to this Bill said that this was not 
a question of difference of religion, but 
that it was a question between religion 
and irreligion—between religion and 
the absence of all religion—and clearly 
the basis of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
speech was that we were to tolerate any 
belief, but that we were not to tolerate 
no belief. I mean by tolerating to 
admit, to recognize, to legislate for the 
purpose of permitting entrance into the 
House of Commons. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens), in an able speech, still more 
clearly expressed similar views. He 
referred to the ancient controversies as 
all very well; they touched, he said, 
excrescences, and not the vital substance. 
Now, Sir, I want to examine what is the 
vital substance, and what are the ex- 
crescences. He went further than this, 
and used a most apt, appropriate, 
expressive, and still more significant 
phrase. He said—‘‘ Yes ; it is true you 
admit religions some of which may go 
near the precipice; but now you ask us to 
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go over it.’’ Gentlemen opposite cheered 
loudly when that was said by the hon. 
Gentleman behind me. They willnot give 
me a single cheer now. They suspect I 
am quoting this with some evil intent. 
The question is, am I quoting them 
fairly ? or is it the fact that some Gen- 
tlemen have not sufficiently and fairly 
considered their relation to the present 
Bill, except that they mean to oppose 
whatever proceeds from the Govern- 
ment? But my hon. Friend has con- 
sidered very well what he said when he 
used the remarkable simile about the 
precipice. I wish to see what is the 
value of this main and principal con- 
tention—this doctrine of the precipice 
—this question between religion and 
irreligion, between some belief which is 
to be tolerated, and no belief which 
cannot be tolerated—that is to say, so 
far as it relates to admission into this 
House. The hon. and learned Gentle. 
man the Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard) held exactly the same 
language. He adopted a phrase which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), 
which he thought had been unfairly 
applied; and he said he wished that 
there should be some form of belief, 
and some recognition of belief—some- 
thing of what is called in philosophical 
discussion the recognition of the super- 
natural. That, I believe, is a phrase 
which goes as near to what hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite mean as anything can. 
It is the recognition of the existence, at 
any rate, of the supernatural that is 
wanted. That is the main contention 
of the Party opposite; and what I want 
to know is, whether that contention— 
that proposition—offers us a good solid 
standing-ground for legislation. What- 
ever test is applied—the test of the Con- 
stitution, the test of civil and political 
freedom, or, above all, the test of re- 
ligion, and of reverence for religious 
conviction, I do not hesitate'to say that, 
confidently as I support this Bill, there 
is no one ground upon which I support 
it with so much confidence, as because 
of what I think is the utter hollowness 
and falseness of the argument that is 
expressed in the words I have just 
cited, and in the idea that is at the 
bottom of those words, and the danger 
of making them the basis of Constitu- 
tional action. Sir, what does this con- 
tention do? In the first place, it evi- 























dently violates civil freedom to this 
extent—that, in the words of Lord Lynd- 
hurst—which are as wide as anything 
that any Gentleman on this side could 
desire—there is to be a total divorce be- 
tween the question of religious differ- 
ences and the question of civil privilege 
and power; that there is to be no test 
whatever applied to a man with respect 
to the exercise of civil functions, except 
the test of civil capacity, and a fulfil- 
ment of civil conditions. Those were the 
words of Lord Lyndhurst—those are the 
words on which we stand. It is now 
proposed to depart from this position, 
and to say that a certain class of per- 
sons, — a very narrow class—I do 
not argue that now—because it is said 
to have no religion is to be excepted, 
and alone excepted, from the operation 
of that great and broad principle. In 
my opinion, it is in the highest degree 
irrational to lay down a broad principle 
ofthat kind, and after granting 99-100ths 
of all, it means, to stop short, in order to 
make an invidious exclusion of the ex- 
ceedingly limited number of persons who 
may possibly be affected by, and con- 
cerned in, its application. Hon. Gentle- 
men will, perhaps, be startled when I 
make my next objection to the conten- 
tion of the opponents of the Bill. It is, 
that it is highly disparaging to Chris- 
tianity. They invite us to do that which, 
as a Legislature, we ought never to do 
—namely, to travel over theological 
ground, and, having taken us upon 
that ground, what is it that they tell us? 
They tell us that you may go any length 
you please in the denial of religion, pro- 
vided only you do not reject the name of 
the Deity. They tear religion—ifI may 
say so—in shreds, and they set aside one 
particular shred of it, with which nothing 
will ever induce them to part. They 
divide religion into the dispensable and 
the indispensable—I am not speaking 
now of the cases of those who declare, or 
who are admitted under special laws, 
and Iam not speaking of Jews or any 
of those who make declarations—I am 
speaking of those for whom no provision 
is made, except the provision of the 
Oath, let that be clearly understood— 
they divide, I say, religion into what 
can be dispensed with and what cannot 
be dispensed with, and then they find 
that Christianity can be dispensed with. 
IT am not willing, Sir, that Christianity, 
if an appeal is made to us as a Christian 
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Legislature, should stand in any rank 
lower than that which is indispensable. 
Let me illustrate what I mean. Sup- 
posing a commander has to despatch 
a small body of men for the purpose 
of some difficult and important under- 
taking. They are to go without baggage 
and without appliances. Everything 
they take they must carry on their 
backs. They have to dispense with all 
luxuries and all comforts, and to take 
with them only that which is essential 
That is precisely the same course which 
you ask us to take in drawing us upon 
theological ground. You require us to 
distinguish between superfluities and ne- 
cessaries, and you say in regard to Chris- 
tianity—‘‘ Oh, that is one of the super- 
fluities—that is one of the excrescences, 
that has nothing to do with the vital 
substance—the great and solemn name 
of the Deity—which is indispensable.” 
The adoption of such a proposition as 
that—and it is at the very root of your 
contention—seems to me to be in the 
highest degree disparaging to the Chris- 
tian faith. I pass toanother point. The 
hon. Member for Finsbury made a re- 
ference to Mr. O’Connell, whom he 
stated that he knew well. I will not 
say, Sir, that I had as much personal 
knowledge of Mr. O’Connell as my hon. 
Friend may have had, though I did 
know something of him personally, as 
well as politically; but, when I was a 
very young man, in the second year of my 
sitting in Parliament—in the old House 
which was burned down half-a-century 
ago—I heard a speech from Mr. O’Con- 
nell, which, although at that time I was 
bound by Party allegiance to receive 
with misgiving and distrust anything 
he said, made a deep impression upon 
me, and by which I think I have ever 
since been guided. It is to be found, 
notin Hansard, but in the record which, 
for a few years, was more copious even 
than Hansard, and which went under the 
name of The Mirror of Parliament. On 
the 18th February, 1834, Mr. O’Connell 
used these words in a speech on the Law 
of Libel ; and I echo every word my hon. 
Friend said with regard to the deep 
religious convictions and the religious 
consistency of that remarkable man,— 
he used, Sir, these words— 

“When I seo in this country the law allow- 
ing men to dispute the doctrine of the Trinity, 


and the Divinity of the Redeemer, I really 
think, if I had no other reason, I should be 
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justified in saying that there is nothing beyond 
that which should be considered worth quarrel- 
ling for, or which ought to be made the subject 
of penal restrictions.”’ 


I am convinced that upon every reli- 
gious, as well as upon every political 
ground, the true and the wise course is 
not to deal out religious liberty by 
halves, by quarters, and by fractions ; 
but to deal it out entire, and to leave 
no distinction between man and man on 
the ground of religious ‘differences from 
one end of the land to the other. But, 
Sir, I go alittle further in endeavouring 
to test and to probe this great religious 
contention of the “‘ precipice,’’ which has 
been put forward, amidst fervent cheers 
from hon. Gentlemen opposite, by my 
hon. Friend behind me (Mr. W. M. 
Torrens); and I want to know, is your 
religious distinction a real distinction at 
all? I will, for the sake of argument, 
and for no other purpose whatever, go 
with you on this dangerous ground of 
splitting religion into slices, and I ask 
you—‘‘ Where will you draw the line?” 
You draw it at the point where the 
abstract denial of God is severed from 
abstract admission of the Deity. My 
stg tom is, that your line is worth- 
ess. There is much on your side of 
the line which is just as objectionable 
as the Atheism on the other side. If 
you call on us to draw these distinctions, 
let them be rational distinctions. I do 
not say let them be Christian distinc- 
tions; but let them be rational distinc- 
tions. I can understand one rational 
distinction, that you should frame the 
Oath in such a way that its terms should 
recognize, not merely the acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of the Deity, but 
the providence of the Deity, and man’s 
responsibility to the Deity, and in such 
a way as to indicate the knowledge in a 
man’s own mind that he must answer to 
the Deity for what he does, and is able 
todo. But is that your present rule? 
No, Sir. You know well that from 
ancient times there have been sects and 
schools that have admitted in the ab- 
stract, just as freely. as the Christian 
admits, the existence of a Deity, but 
who have held that, though Deity exists, 
yet of practical relations between Him 
and man there can be none. Many 
Members of this House will recollect, 
perhaps, the noble and majestic lines 
—for such they are —of the Latin 
poet— 
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“Omnis enim per se divém natura necesse est, 
Immortali evo summa cum pace fruatur ; 
Sejuncta a nostris rebus, semotaque longe. 
Nam privata dolore omni, privata periclis, 
Ipsa suis pollens opibus, nihil indiga nostri, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur nec tangitur ira.’’ 

‘‘Divinity exists” —as these, I must 

say, magnificent words set forth—“ in 

remote, inaccessible recesses of which 
we know nothing; but with us it has no 
dealing, with us it has no relation.” 

Sir, Ihave purposely gone back to ancient 

times, because the discussion is less in- 

vidious than the discussion of modern 
schools of opinion. But, Sir, I do not 
hesitate to say that the specific evil, the 
specific form of irreligion, with which in 
educated society in this country you have 
to contend, and with respect to which you 
ought to be on your guard, is not blank 
Atheism. That is a rare form of opi- 
nion, and it is seldom met with. But 
what is frequently met with are those 
various forms of opinion which teach us 
that whatever there be beyond the visible 
scene, whatever there be beyond this 
short span of life, you know and can 

know nothing of it, and that it is a 

visionary and a bootless undertaking to 

endeavour to establish relations with it. 

That is the specific mischief of the age ; 

but that mischief you do not attempt to 

touch. Nay, more; you glory in the 
state of the law that now prevails. All 
differences of religion you wish to 
tolerate. You wish to allow everybody 
to enter your Chamber who admits the 
existence of Deity. You would seek to 
admit Voltaire. That is a specimen of 
your toleration. But Voltaire was not 

a taciturn foe of Christianity. He was 

the author of that painful and awful 

phrase that goes to the heart of every 

Christian—and goes, I believe, to the 

heart of many a man professing religion 

who is not a Christian —écrasez Pinfame. 

Voltaire was a believer in God ; he would 

not have had the slightest difficulty in 

taking the Oath; and you are working 

up the country to something like a 

crusade on this question ; endeavouring 

to strengthen in the minds of the people 
the false notion that you have got a real 
test, a real safeguard ; that Christianity 
is still generally safe, with certain un- 
avoidable exceptions, under the protecting 
aegis of the Oath within the walls of this 

Chamber. And it is for that you are 

entering on a great religious war! 

hold, then, that this contention of our 
opponents is disparaging to religion ; it 
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is idle; and it is also highly irrational. 
For if you are to have a religious test at 
all of the kind that you contemplate— 
the test of Theism, which the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth frankly said he 
wished to adopt—it ought to be a test 
of a well-ascertained Theism ; not a mere 
abstract idea dwelling in the air, and in 
the clouds; but a practical recognition 
of a Divine Governing Power, which will 
some day call all of us to account for 
every thought we conceive, and for every 
word we utter. 

I fear I have detained the House for 
a long time. But after all that has 
been said, and after the flood of ac- 
cusation and invective that has been 
poured out, I have thought it right at 
great length and very seriously to show 
that, at all events, whether we be beaten 
or not, we do not decline the battle, 
and that we are not going to allow it to 
be said that the interests of religion are 
put. in peril, and that they are to 
find their defenders only on the oppo- 
site side of the House. That sincere 
and conscientious defenders of those in- 
terests are to be found there I do not 
question at this moment; but I do con- 
tend with my whole heart and soul that 
the interests of religion, as well as the 
interests of civil liberty, are concerned 
in the passage of this measure. My 
reasons, Sir, for the passing of the Bill 
may be summed up in a few words. If 
I were asked to put a construction on 
this Oath as it stands, I probably should 
give it a higher meaning than most 
Gentlemen opposite. It is my opinion, 
as far as I can presume to form one, that 
the Oath has in it a very large flavour 
of Christianity. I am well aware that 
the doctrine of my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General is, that 
there are other forms of positive at- 
testation, recognized by other systems 
of religion, which may enable the 
Oath to be taken by the removal of 
the words ‘So help me God,” and 
the substitution of some other words, 
or some symbolical act, involving the 
idea of Deity, and responsibility to the 
Deity. But I think we ought to esti- 
mate the real character of this Oath ac- 
cording to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture. The Oath does not consist of 
spoken wordsalone. The spoken words 
are accompanied by the corroborative act 
of kissing the Book. What is the mean- 


ing of that? According to the intention 
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of the Legislature, I certainly should 
say that that act is an import of the ac- 
ceptance of the Divine revelation. There 
have been other forms in other countries. 
I believe in Scotland the form is still 
maintained of holding up the right hand 
instead of kissing the Book. In Spain 
the form is, I believe, that of kissing the 
Cross. In Italy, I think, at one time, 
the form was that of laying the hand on 
the Gospel. All these different forms 
meant, according to the original inten- 
tion, an acceptance of Christianity. But 
you do not yourselves venture to say 
that the law could be applied in that 
sense. A law of this kind is like a coin 
spick-and-span brand-new from the Mint 
carrying upon it its edges in all their 
sharpness and freshness; but it wears 
down in passing from hand to hand, 
and, though there is a residuum, yet the 
distinctive features disappear. What- 
ever my opinion may be as to the original 
vitality of the Oath, I think there is very 
little difference of opinion as to what it 
has now become. It has become, as my 
hon. Friend says, a Theistic test. It is 
taken as no more than a Theistic test. 
It does, as I think, involve a reference 
to Christianity. But while this is my 
personal opinion, it is not recognized by 
authority, and, at any rate, does not 
prevail in practice ; for some Gentlemen 
in the other House of Parliament, if not 
in this also, have written works aguinst 
the Christian religion, and yet have 
taken the Oath. But, undoubtedly, it 
is not good for any of us to force this 
test so flavoured, or even if not so 
flavoured, upon men who cannot take it 
with a full and a cordial acceptance. It 
is bad—it is demoralizing to do so. It 
is all very well to say—‘‘ Oh, yes; but 
it is their responsibility.” That is not, 
in my view, a satisfactory answer. A 
seat in this House is to the ordinary 
Englishman in early life, or, perhaps, 
in middle and mature life, when he has 
reached a position of distinction in his 
career, the highest prize of his ambition. 
But if you place between him and that 
prize not only the necessity of conform- 
ing to certain civil conditions, but the 
adoption of certain religious words, and 
if these words are not justly measured 
to the condition of his conscience and of 
his convictions, you give him an in- 
ducement—nay, I do not go too far 
when I say you offer him a bribe to 
tamper with those convictions—to do 
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violence to his conscience in order that 
he may not be stigmatized by being 
shut out from what is held to be the 
noblest privilege of the English citizen 
—that of representing his fellow-citizens 
in Parliament. And, therefore, I say 
that, besides our duty to vindicate the 
principle of civil and religious liberty, 
which totally detaches religious contro- 
versy from the enjoyment of civil rights, 
it is most important that the House 
should consider the moral effect of this 
test. It is, as the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
is neither more nor less than right in 
saying, a purely Theistic test. Viewed 
as a Theistic test, it embraces no acknow- 
ledgment of Providence, of Divine Go- 
vernment, of responsibility, or of retri- 
bution. It involves nothing but a bare 
and abstract admission—a form void of 
all practical meaning and concern. This 
is not a wholesome, but an unwholesome 
lesson. Yet more. I own that although 
I am now, perhaps, going to injure my- 
self by bringing the name of Mr. Brad- 
laugh into this controversy, I am strongly 
of opinion that the present controversy 
should come to a close. I have no fear 
of Atheism in this House. ‘Truth is the 
expression of the Divine mind; and how- 
ever little our feeble vision may be able 
to discern the means by which God will 

rovide for its preservation, we may 
eave the matter in His hands, and we 
may be quite sure that a firm and cou- 
rageous application of every principle of 
justice and of equity is the best method 
we can adopt for the preservation and 
influence of truth. I must painfully re- 
cord my opinion that grave injury has 
been done to religion in many minds— 
not in instructed minds, but in those 
which are ill-instructed or partially in- 
structed, which have a large claim on 
our consideration—in consequence of 
steps which have, unhappily, been taken. 
Great mischief has been done in many 
minds through the resistance offered to 
the man elected by the constituency of 
Northampton, which a portion of the 
community believe to be unjust. When 
they see the profession of religion and 
the interests of religion ostensibly asso- 
ciated with what they are deeply con- 
vinced is injustice, they are led to ques- 
tions about religion itself, which they 
see to be associated with injustice. Un- 
belief attracts a sympathy which it 
would not otherwise enjoy; and the 
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upshot is to impair those convictions 
and that religious faith, the loss of 
which I ‘believe to be the most inex- 
pressible calamity which can fall either 
upon a man or upon a nation. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON compli- 
mented the right hon. Gentleman on the 
pulpit character of the oration he had 
just delivered ; but whether it was of the 
character which qualified the right hon. 
Gentleman for the pulpit of the Hall of 
Science, of the Tabernacle, or of the 
Abbey, he would not at that moment 
inquire. The reasons which actuated the 
supporters of the Bill were of two kinds. 
Some were avowed and some were con- 
cealed, and the former were false and 
hollow, and the latter only were true. 
The chief argument for the Bill was that 
a constituency had a right to elect whom 
it chose. That was an untrue argument ; 
a constituency had not the right to elect 
anyone whom it might choose, inasmuch 
as many people were undoubtedly dis- 
qualified from sitting in that House by 
the law as it stood. Among those whom 
the law of Parliament disqualified were 
Atheists; their disqualification was made 
patent on their coming to the Table, and 
saying that they could not acknowledge 
the binding force of the Oath. When 
hon. Members opposite said that every 
constituency had a right to elect whom 
it chose, they really meant that a con- 
stituency ought to have the right to elect 
whom it chose, which was a very dif- 
ferentthing. The question of the aboli- 
tion of all tests was one well worthy of 
reconsideration. At the proper time, he 
would be perfectly willing to discuss the 
whole issue. But that was not the issue 
before the House. They must not over- 
look the fact that, in the very Affirma- 
tion which they proposed to substitute 
for the Oath, tests were retained. The 
Affirmation was, in the first place, a 
test of whether a Member was literate 
or not, for he must subscribe it. In 
the second place, it was a test in the 
sense that it implied that the person who 
subscribed it possessed a conscience; 
and, thirdly, it was a test of allegiance. 
Why should hon. Members opposite, who 
were anxious to abolish the test of 
Theism, be willing to retain those three 
other tests? The arguments carried 
their supporters too far. The last motive 
for the Bill of those which were avowed 
was a pretended desire to save the Oath 
from profanation. They might as well 

















abolish stealing by abolishing the rights 
of property. But all those reasons were 
founded in insincerity. The true motive 
and real reason for this Bill were these. 
There was a Convention of Northampton 
as well as a Treaty of Kilmainham, and 
it was in order to carry out the agree- 
ment of the Northampton Convention 
that the House was asked to pass this 
Bill. Mr. Bradlaugh had in effect, at 
the last General Election, said—-‘‘ I will 
manage Northampton for you, if you, 
the Government, will manage the House 
of Commons for me.” Whether the 
agreement was reduced to writing, he 
was not able to say; but he felt sure 
that there were at least nods and winks 
between the Government and Mr. Brad- 
laugh. There was, moreover, a material 
as well as a moral consideration for the 
Bill; and it lay in this—that the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Party had been 
assisted at the General Election to a 
degree not generally recognized by the 
votes of the disciples of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who were scattered throughout the con- 
stituencies of England ; and it was the 
necessity of self-preservation, not the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, that had com- 
pelled the Government to bring forward 
this Bill. The Bill was nothing more 
nor less than an electioneering job of the 
lowest and basest sort. It would have 
been at least honest if the Government 
had brought in a pure and simple Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill. The Bill might have 
had a Preamble like this— 

‘¢ Whereas Mr. Charles Bradlaugh, Poet, Phi- 
losopher, Economist, Patriot, &c., has been duly 
elected for the town of Northampton, and would 
add weight, dignity, and respectability to this 
House of Commons; and whereas the said Mr. 
Charles Bradlaugh is prevented from taking his 
seat by certain Rules and Orders of the House ; 
therefore, it is hereby enacted that these Rules 
and Orders shall be suspended.”’ 


He should be very glad to support such 
a Bill if he could be assured that such a 
description could be truly made regard- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh. He knew nothing 
of Mr. Bradlaugh personally; hehad not, 
like the Prime Minister, learnt his poetry 
by heart in order to quote it to Greenwich 
audiences. He thought it rather unfair 
that even while they were asking the 
House to pass the present Bill, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite seemed to cold-shoulder 
Mr. Bradlaugh as if there were some- 
thing repulsive about him. He thought 
the country had a right to complain that 
the Government had not treated this 
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question in an honest and straightfor- 
ward manner. The Prime Minister re- 
minded him of Mr. Facing-both-Ways 
of The Pilgrim’s Progress. Mr. Facing- 
both- Ways walked down the street arm- 
in-arm with Mr. Bradlaugh and a Baptist 
minister. To the one he said, ‘‘ The back- 
bone of Liberalism is Nonconformity ;” 
to the other, ‘‘ But Atheism is one of its 
vertebra.” 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish, Sir, to 
make an explanation. I stated an in- 
accuracy to the House in a matter which 
I am anxious to set right. I was under 
the impression that the Bill introduced 
by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General had been introduced 
before the re-election of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
I find it was introduced after his re- 
election ; consequently, the only explana- 
tion I have to give in lieu of what I gave 
before of our wish not to make the Bill 
retrospective is that, on the whole con- 
sideration of the rights of the case, we 
think it ought not to be retrospective, 
especially as the precedent of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and the principles applicable to the 
case point to the duty of submitting it as 
a non-retrospective measure. 

Mr. DALY said, he wished to make 
some observations upon this question, 
because it was one which was regarded 
with very grave and prominent interest 
by the constituency he had the honour 
to represent. He had listened with the 
greatest attention to the eloquent speech 
of the Premier, but had failed to glean 
from it one single reason for the promo- 
tion of this Bill. The Premier had re- 
ferred to the Bill introduced in 1854 by 
Lord Russell, to the emancipation of the 
Catholics in 1829, and laterontothemodi- 
fication as regarded the entrance of Jews 
intothe House. But he (Mr. Daly) had 
failed to see the relevancy of all those 
instances. The object of the Bill was to 
enable any person at option to make an 
Affirmation instead of taking the Oath, 
and the necessity for that was essentially 
based on the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, or of persons who thought with 
him. The question of the modification 
of the Oath did not apply to this matter 
at all. The earliest instance of the non- 
necessity for persons to take the Oath 
was that of the Society of Friends; but 
in the Affirmation they had to take there 
was a distinct announcement that they 
made the declaration in the presence of 
Almighty God. It was true those words 
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were expunged later on, but that arose 
from the dislike on the part of the mem- 
bers of that Society to have the name of 
God introduced. Neither was the modi- 
fication made in favour of the Jews a case 
in point, because, if the Jews denied 
the Messiah, they agreed in the existence 
of a Divine Being. The Premier had 
also referred to the case of O’Connell ; 
but there was no earthly parity be- 
tween his case and that of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Could it be said that Mr. Brad- 
laugh represented millions of Atheists ? 
O’Connell was a Catholic, a great and 
good Catholic, and would the Premier 
attempt to say that Mr. O’Connell did 
not more represent millions of Catholics 
in Ireland than did Mr. Bradlaugh 
Atheists in the United Kingdom? The 
present question was not in any sense 
a question of religious liberty. The 
Bill was plainly introduced to facilitate 
the entrance into Parliament of persons 
who did not believe in a God at all, and 
he thought that such a sentiment as 
that would be most dangerous to faith 
and morals. He did not wish to make 
any personal allusion as regarded Mr. 
Bradlaugh, tut he must consider him as 
not fit to bein Parliament. This Bill, 
if passed, he could assure the House, 
would be more dangerous to faith than 
to morals. He could understand the 
abolition of the Parliamentary Oath 
altogether. He could understand Par- 
liament saying to persons elected by 
constituencies—‘‘ We, having confidence 
in your loyalty and religion, take your 
seats.” But there was so large an ele- 
ment of unbelief in this country that 
provision should be made for persons 
who, like Mr. Bradlaugh, declared that 
the Oath was an unmeaning form of 
words. Mr. Bradlaugh had vaunted his 
Atheism before the public, and never 
lost an opportunity of doing so ; and if 
this Bill were passed it would be re- 
garded by the mass of the people as the 
triumph of Atheism and the triumph of 
Bradlaugh. Was it, then, prudent of 
the Government to give such a stimulant 
and encouragement to such a person? 
He (Mr. Daly) represented the views of 
a very large number of persons, not 
only in his own constituency, on this 
subject ; and one of his principal reasons 
for objecting to the Bill was that, rightly 
or wrongly, he considered that all legis- 
lation should be based upon, religion. 
He had no desire to apply a religious 
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test to any man coming to the Table, nor 
to penetrate into the recesses of his mind 
if he made any profession; but he held 
that a great wrong and a great injustice 
would be inflicted upon the community 
if the House decided by solemn vote 
that room should be made for Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his apostles. He would ask 
the House why he had never seen a 
Speech from the Throne prepared by 
Cabinet Ministers that did not contain 
a reference to the Divine Power? If, 
therefore, they implored the Divine 
Power to guide them, why did they 
admit Mr. Bradlaugh, who denied the 
existence of that Divine Power? The 
name of religious liberty had been in- 
voked and introduced into the subject, 
but such an introduction was a prostitu- 
tion of the name. Here they had an 
indignant community protesting against 
the introduction into an Assembly which 
made the laws and guided the morals 
of the people of a man who denied the 
existence of a God. The effects and 
consequences of the Bill would be most 
dangerous, and his own conviction was 
that had it not been for mob terrorism 
and the physical discomfort of the pre- 
sence of mobs in Trafalgar Square they 
would never have heard of it. It was 
impossible to conceal the fact that the 
movement had been fomented by the 
lowest and worst of the working classes 
in the United Kingdom, and should it 
pass it would be regarded as the triumph 
of Atheism over religion and law. 

Mr. COURTAULD said, that al- 
though he had voted against Mr. Brad- 
laugh being allowed to take the Oath, 
he had, nevertheless, no hesitation in 
supporting the Bill that was now before 
the House. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. COURTAULD, resuming, said, 
a great deal had been said in the course 
of the discussion about the claims of re- 
ligious liberty. He had always been a 
staunch friend of religious liberty, al- 
though he sometimes feared that the 
idea of religious liberty was in danger 
of being, so to speak, vulgarized, by its 
being thrust forward into places where 
there was no legitimate room for it, 
Endeavours had been made by some of 
his hon. Friends upon that side of the 
House, and by a portion of the public 
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Press that was patronized, and he be- 
lieved in some cases inspired, by them, 
to show that those who wished to pre- 
vent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the 
Oath were enemies of religious liberty. 
That was their idea, but it was not his. 
After all, it was not very easy to get a 
clearly-cut definition of religious liberty 
which all must accept. It must be, to a 
great extent, a matter of opinion what 
did, and did not, constitute religious 
liberty. In the case to which he had 
alluded, the question before the House 
was, not whether Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be refused admittance because of his 
religious or irreligious opinions, but 
whether, being an avowed Atheist, he 
ought to enter the House by way of the 
Oath. He (Mr. Courtauld) held very 
strongly that the Oath was not the way 
by which he ought to enter; and that 
for any man to take the Oath, ending, as 
it did, with words solemn and sacred, 
while avowing, at the same time, that 
those words were to him idle nonsense, 
would be nothing more nor less than 
what the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Devon had pronounced it 
to be—a profanation of the Oath. But 
the question now before the House was 
a very different one; and, with respect 
to that question, the principle of religious 
liberty came, in his judgment, promi- 
nently and distinctly to the front. The 
ground of opposition to the Bill, cleared 
of technical matters of no importance to 
the principle of it, was that Atheists, 
because they are Atheists, should not be 
allowed to sit in that House. Now, he 
held that to keep any duly-elected Mem- 
ber out of the House because of his 
religious or irreligious opinions, whe- 
ther those opinions ran to Infidelity on 
the one hand, or to superstition on the 
other, was an undoubted breach of the 
principle of religious liberty. It could 
not be pretended that any danger was 
likely to accrue to the State from the in- 
troduction of an Atheist into that House. 
While regarding Atheistic views as most 
deplorable, yet he saw no reason why 
an Atheist might not be, in spite of 
his Atheism, a loyal subject and a good 
citizen. 

Lorp ALGERNON PERCY said, that 
no one who had watched the course of 
the debate could have failed to be struck 
by the want of argument displayed by 
those who supported this measure. They 
dealt little, if at all, with the principles 





that were involved, and certainly the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Attorney General was no excep- 
tion to this. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman had given the House a most 
interesting history of successive Parlia- 
mentary Oaths; but the history of Par- 
liamentary Oaths had little to do with 
the question before the House. This 
Bill differed entirely from its predeces- 
sors, for their object was to remove the 
religious disabilities of those who had 
conscientious objections to taking the 
Oath; but this Bill would make a 
similar change for those who had no 
religion at all, and could not have a re- 
ligious objection to taking an Oath. He 
was surprised to hear the Prime Minister 
place Jews and Quakers in the same 
category as Atheists. That was an in- 
sult to the faith of both the Jew and the 
Quaker. The Affirmation was described 
as ‘“‘solemn,’’ and that implied that it 
was something more than a mere Affir- 
mation ; it involved the acknowledgment 
of a Supreme Being, who was able to 
punish in the event of the Affirmation 
being made falsely. The Quaker, be- 
lieving that God was displeased with an 
Oath, reverently affirmed; and his fear 
of the Almighty was, to use a legal ex- 
pression, the sanction of his Affirma- 
tion, just as it was in the case of the 
man who took the Oath. The Quaker’s 
Affirmation was really an Oath in an- 
other form; but that could not be the 
case with the Atheist, who believed in 
no Supreme Being, nothing superior to 
himself, and therefore could not fear his 
displeasure. He might affirm delibe- 
rately, he might promise, but he could 
not solemnly affirm, and therefore his 
Affirmation was not a substitute for an 
Oath. The Affirmation which Mr. Brad- 
laugh was prepared to make was that 
he would bear “true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and 
successors, according to law;’’ but he 
(Lord Algernon Percy) found that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, in one of his speeches, had 
some time ago said-— 

“We hope the Prince of Wales may have 
fair play: if he does, he will never be King of 
England.” 

And in some poetry written with his 
approval these lines appeared— 

‘* We are sworn to put Tyranny down, 


We strike at the Throne and the Crown; 
To arms, Republicans!”’ 


He (Lord Algernon Percy) would leave 
[Second Night. | 
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the House to reconcile these two facts. 
It was said by the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Mr. Firth) that the existence of 
Mr. Bradlaugh was an accident, and no 
doubt it was an unfortunate accident for 
the Government; but, asit existed, it could 
not be overlooked. So long as the union 
of Church and State existed it was ab- 
surd to deny that the government of the 
country rested on religious foundations. 
Lord Eldon said that that union was 
meant, not to make the Church political, 
but to make the State religious. The 
religious character of the State was at- 
tested by many things—by the motto of 
the Royal Arms, by the words ‘ Dei 
Gratia”’ on our coins, by the Oath, and 
the Bible on the Table of the House, and 
by the Prayers with which the proceed- 
ings of the House were opened. All 
showed that we acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Almighty. This Bill was 
for removing an obstacle which no one 
felt but an avowed Atheist, and one 
who had been foremost in his attacks 
on the Christian religion and the reli- 
gious feeling of the country. It was said 
that tests were inoperative ; but the very 
attack made upon this test proved the 
contrary. At present, if Atheists ob- 
tained a seat in the House of Commons, 
they did so by making an outward ac- 
knowledgment of the Supreme Authority 
upon which all our governing institu- 
tions were based, and the responsibility 
of so doing rested with them and not 
with the House. But this was a Bill to 
admit Atheists as Atheists to have a seat 
in the House; and, if the Bill passed, 
the responsibility would be removed 
from them and thrown on the House 
of Commons, and through them on the 
country. There could be no doubt that 
the Bill was simply an Atheists’ Relief 
Bill, and that it had been forced on the 
House by Mr. Bradlaugh and the mob 
which came down to the House with 
him at the opening of Parliament; and, 
twist and turn as the Government might, 
or raise any number of clouds they 
pleased, in that light the Bill would be 
regarded by the opponents of the mea- 
sure and by the people of the country. 
If this measure should pass, there would 
be-no logical argument against abolish- 
ing the Coronation Oath or the ‘‘ Prayer 
for the High Court of Parliament.”’. The 
hon. Member for Chelsea (Mr. Firth) 
was honest enough to say so, for he had 
welcomed this measure as a step towards 
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the abolition of the unnecessary invoca- 
tion of the Supreme Being from all our 
public acts, and especially the proceed- 
ings of this House, remarks which met 
with signs of approval from the Mem- 
bers of Her Majesty’s Government. The 
word ‘‘unnecessary’’ was capable of very 
wide interpretation. It was not long ago 
that the cry ‘‘.A bas Dieu /”’ was heard in 
the streets of Paris. That cry was raised 
by an ignorant and revolutionary mob; 
but the spirit of that cry was contained in 
the Bill which had now been brought 
forward by what had been called the best 
Government that ever occupied the Trea- 
sury Bench. When elected in 1880 this 
question did not enter into their pro- 
gramme; they dared not now appeal to 
the country upon it, because, if they did 
so, they knew that they would havea 
very large majority against them, as in 
pressing forward this measure they re- 
presented, not the best feelings of the 
nation, but the interests of Atheists and 
Socialists. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE said, that .the 
noble Lord had adduced no argument 
that had not been repeated ad nauseam. 
His own purpose in rising was to meet 
the statement made by several Members 
as to what were the indications of public 
opinion in this country in the matter, 
and especially as reference had been 
made to the public opinion of Scotland. 
It was a very curious phenomenon to 
see Scottish Tory Members referring to 
public opinion in Scotland, as their de- 
fence for the action they were taking 
against the Bill. Those hon. Gentle- 
men were not often guided by public 
opinion in Scotland. They were, in nine 
cases out of ten, distinctly opposed to the 
public opinion there. There was no 
such thing as a public opinion in Scot- 
land against this Bill. The public opi- 
nion of Scotland was unmistakably for 
the Bill. There had certainly been 
more Petitions against the Bill than for 
it; but they must look, not only at the 
number of these Petitions, but to the 
nature of the Petitions. He ventured 
to say that the Petitions. which came 
from Scotland did not at all express the 
public opinion of Scotland. There were 
many of them, certainly, from Churches, 
but certainly not from all Churches, and 
the Churches which were most advanced 
in intelligence had not sent a single Pe- 
tition against the Bill. From the United 
Presbyterian Church, which was the 
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most advanced and intelligent in the 
country, not one Petition had come 
against the Bill, but one had been pre- 
sented in favour of it. There were Pe- 
titions from the Church of Scotland, 
which was the proper ally of the Tory 
Party, and the rest of the Petitions were 
almost entirely either from Orange 
Lodges, which were the most insigni- 
ficant bodies in Scotland, or, curiously 
enough, from the county of Banff, which 
seemed to be behind the rest of Scotland 
in intelligence, for it had sent up 27 
Petitions against the Bill. The true 
test of the opinion of Scotland was the 
opinion of her Representatives. In every 
division on this question, from 1880 to 
the present time, the vast majority of 
Scottish Members had been found voting 
for the provisions which gave access to 
the House, not to Mr. Bradlaugh, but 
to all men, whatever their religious 
opinions might be. There could be no 
worse index to the opinion of any coun- 
try than the opinions of the Churches. 
On religious matters they could be 
looked to as guides, but on political ques- 
tions they were very unsafe guides indeed. 
The right hon. Member for Montrose 
(Mr. Baxter) the other night spoke of 
the opinion of Scotland as being for this 
Bill, and spoke of even ‘‘ bigoted Scot- 
land’’ appearing in that attitude. If 
bigotry consisted in strict adherence 
to religious principles, Scotland was 
bigoted; but if it consisted in intole- 
rance towards others, Scotland was not 
a bigoted country. He had heard more 
bigotry from the other side of the House 
than he had heard in Scotland in his 
whole life. Scotsmen said in this case 
that the rights of citizenship should not 
be made to any extent to depend on 
religious opinions. If the holding of 
religious opinions was necessary to a 
seat in the House, he did not see 
why it should not be necessary in the 
case of those who voted in sending 
Members to the House. The great 
majority of the Scottish people, not- 
withstanding these Petitions, agreed 
with the Prime Minister that the re- 
tention of the Oath, as now understood, 
was dishonouring to Christianity itself 
as well as irrational. He could assure 
the Government that whatever support 
they might get from other parts of the 
Kingdom, they would get from Scotland 
not only a unanimous support, but the 
support of the vast majority of the coun- 
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try in passing this Bill. In conclusion, 
he had to thank the Prime Minister for 
several statements of principle made in 
his speech which would not be forgotten 
by Nonconformists. Amongst others, 
that in which he had laid down in the 
most emphatic way at the end of his 
speech that in the eye of the law, what- 
ever religious opinions a man might 
hold, it should make no difference with 
him. 

Viscount LEWISHAM said, that, 
however anxious they might be to keep 
Mr. Bradlaugh out of the controversy, 
it was unfortunate that in whatever way 
they looked at the measure he was the 
principal figure before them. He would 
like to ask the Prime Minister why, if 
this measure was of such importance, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh had had nothing to 
do with it, he had taken no steps to in- 
troduce it before? If, on the other hand, 
the measure were not of such importance 
as to require to be brought in earlier, 
why were other measures, admittedly of 
great importance, and which were men- 
tioned in the Speech from the Throne, 
now set on one side for it? He wished 
to say that the impression conveyed to 
the mind of the hon. Member for Poole 
(Mr. Schreiber) by the words of the noble 
Lord the Secretary for War was the 
same as that conveyed to his own mind, 
and that impression was confirmed by 
what appeared in the report of Zhe Times. 
The noble Lord was understood to state 
that the reason why this Bill was not 
alluded to in the Royal Speech was be- 
cause it was not usual to include any 
measures in the Queen’s Speech which 
were not considered of the greatest im- 
portance. Very scant courtesy was shown 
to hon. Members on that side of the 
House on the first introduction of this © 
Bill, by its being brought in without a 
word of explanation. But after listen- 
ing to the speech of the Attorney Gene- 
ral on the second reading of the mea- 
sure, .it was easy to understand why the 
Government said so little. Their argu- 
ments were so flimsy that they were 
anxious to postpone explanations as long 
as possible, and he had no doubt that if 
Mr. Bradlaugh had not forced the hand 
of the Government the Bill would never 
have been introduced at all. The de- 
monstration of Mr. Bradlaugh passed off 
quietly when it was notified to two meet- 
ings at which Ministers were present 
that some measure was to be introduced. 


[ Second Night.) 








Could it be doubted that the introduction 
of the Bill, following immediately after 
that demonstration, would be most likely 
to give the notion that it was in conse- 
quence of that demonstration that the Bill 
had been brought in, seeing that it was 
notmentionedintheQueen’sSpeech? In 
this matter, as in many other matters, 
the Government had followed the fatal 
policy of concession to mob agitation. 
The Conservative Party had been accused 
of putting a false issue before the coun- 
try. He did not say that false issues 
had not been raised; but they had not 
been raised by the Conservatives. One 
false issue was put before the country, 
when it was said that the Tories were 
fighting against religiousfreedom. Why, 
not only the Tories, but many more 
Liberals throughout the country than 
the right hon. Gentleman imagined, were 
fighting against the tyranny of irre- 
ligion which the Government was en- 
deavouring to force upon them. It had 
been said that all who took the Oath 
without believing in a Supreme Being 
violated it; that was most regrettable ; 
but the weak part of the present mea- 
sure was the support given to the denial 
of a Supreme Being. The alterations 
which had been made permitting per- 
sons of various religious beliefs to affirm 
seemed to him no precedent for passing 
a Bill to admit Atheists who believed in 
nothing but themselves. If the Prime 
Minister had no doubt of the feeling of 
the country on this subject, why did he 
not give the country an opportunity of 
showing it? Hitherto the feeling of the 
country had only been shown by the 
Petitions sent in. Large as the Liberal 
programme was at the last Election, it 
was not large enough to admit an Affir- 
mation Bill; and, therefore, before the 
Bill passed, the country should have an 
opportunity of declaring its opinion. 
They had been told—he believed it was 
by the Home Secretary—that the Con- 
servative Government came in on beer, 
and went out on water, and that was to 
a certain extent true; but let hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side take care that as 
they had came in on brag, they did not 
go out on Bradlaugh. He should do 
his best to oppose the Bill whenever 
and wherever it was brought under his 
notice. 

Mrz. INDERWICK said, hon. Gen- 
tlemen opporite had described this Bill 
as @ Bradlaugh Relief Bill. Well, he 
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admitted it did partake in a great mea- 
sure of that character, because Mr. 
Bradlaugh was probably the first person 
who would have the benefit of it. But 
it mattered not whom it benefited, if it 
was right and proper that we should 
remove every restriction on the right of 
those who had been selected by the con- 
stituencies to take their seat in that 
House. It would, he thought, have been 
better if the Government had seen their 
way to introducing a Bill substituting 
for the Oath a simple Declaration of Al- 
legiance by every Member. The incidents 
connected with Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal 
character had been unfairly imported 
into this debate. Although he could not 
sympathize with Mr. Bradlaugh on many 
points, he did not think that the inci- 
dents to which he had referred ought to 
affect the question before the House, 
At any rate, under the present law, Mr. 
Bradlaugh, who had denounced all that 
most of the hon. Members of that House 
deemed sacred, was at perfect liberty to 
come up to the Table of that House and 
take the Oath. It was said that the 
Oath of Allegiance had not been in- 
tended to be a religious test ; but it ope- 
rated as such. On this question we had 
lagged behind every other country in 
Europe. This country prided itself on 
being the land of civil and religious 
liberty ; but the fact was that in respect 
of the subject with which the Bill dealt 
it was behind almost every other State 
in the civilized world. In Belgium a 
Member of the Legislature held up his 
hand and said, ‘‘I swear to preserve 
the Constitution,” there being no allu- 
sion to the Deity. In Italy the Mem- 
bers swore also, without naming the 
Deity, to be faithful to the King and 
Constitution. In the Netherlands and 
Switzerland the Oath or Affirmation was 
taken at option, as also was the case in 
the United States of America. In Aus- 
tria no Oath was taken, but each Mem- 
ber made an Affirmation of loyalty to 
the Sovereign; while in France, Ger- 
many, and Sweden no Oath of any kind 
was required as the condition precedent 
to a Member taking his seat. Within 
the last 10 or 20 years we had abolished 
a vast number of promissory oaths 
which used to be enforced on the holders 
of almost every responsible position. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. W. 
M. Torrens) had asked what guarantee 
we should have for the safety of the 
























Throne and the Constitution if the Bill 
were passed. The Throne and Consti- 
tution must indeed be in a bad way if 
the Parliamentary Oath was all which 
lay between them and destruction, and 
that Oath would certainly not prolong 
their existence. He thought a general 
impression existed in the country that 
there was a great deal too much of the 
taking of Oaths in Parliament, and in 
our civil and judicial systems. He sup- 
ported the Bill, though it did not go 
so far as he was inclined to go, as 
being, at any rate, a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. GIBSON: I think there is no 
one in this House who will rise to take 
part in this debate without some degree 
of anxiety. It is impossible not to ap- 
proach the consideration of the topics 
involved in a spirit both serious and 
painful. It must have been obvious to 
everyone who listened to the speech of 
the Prime Minister that that was the con- 
viction of the right hon. Gentleman; and 
all who had an opportunity of listening 
to his elaborate and carefully reasoned 
arguments must have been conscious 
that the Prime Minister realized to him- 
self the great difficulty of his task and 
the obvious perils which beset this Bill. 
The arguments of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, powerful, vigorous, and effec- 
tive, as they were, were arguments more 
against the Bill than for it, because 
they went infinitely too far. They were 
against all Oaths everywhere, and in- 
volved in that condemnation the utility 
of all Affirmations. The method adopted 
by the Prime Minister in his speech, 
however, is a contradictory one. At one 
time the question is treated as so small 
and so bereft of general importance that 
it was not worthy of being mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne. But it was 
indicated, both to-night in the speech of 
the Prime Minister, and in replies to Ques- 
tions previously put from both sides of the 
House, that the question was considered 
80 large and urgent as to take precedence 
of every single measure that was men- 
tioned in the Queen’s Speech. Sir, what 
has caused this change of plan on the 
part of the Government; this immense 
and supreme change? The cause and 
object and whole motive power of the 
Bill is to be found, not on the Treasury 
Bench, or even in the genius of the 
Prime Minister, but in Mr. Bradlaugh. 
I ask anyone who listened to the speech 
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of the Attorney General, also an able 
and closely reasoned speech, whether, 
from beginning to end, he mentioned 
the name of Mr. Bradlaugh? In the 
long speech of the Prime Minister, which 
lasted an hour and a-half, there was cer- 
tainly not much of Mr. Bradlaugh as 
contrasted with other topics, yet it is as 
plain as a proposition of Euclid could 
be that Mr. Bradlaugh is the cause, not 
only of this Bill, but of its now being 
pressed upon Parliament and the coun- 
try. Does any man believe that this 
Bill would have been put forward, even 
when it was introduced, but for the fact 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had organized a 
mob of considerable dimensions in Tra- 
falgar Square? And then the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for War, 
having announced, considerably under 
that pressure, that this Bill would be 
introduced, and when it was introduced 
and apparently meant to lie in the Order 
Book without any great urgency, what 
is it that suddenly brings it from its 
repose in the Order Book to its present 
urgency? On Sunday week Mr. Brad- 
laugh made a speech, in which he said 
that if this Bill were not expedited he 
would take steps to come here and take 
the Oath. The very next day the Prime 
Minister announced that this Bill would 
be taken with all the prominence that was 
given to it on Monday last ; and when the 
Prime Minister was asked what chance 
the Tenants’ Compensation Bill, the 
Municipal Government of London Bill, 
and other measures promised in the 
Queen’s Speech had of being brought 
forward, the answer was that they would 
not be proceeded with until this Bill had 
been passed into law, and the House was 
told that that answer applied to all Go- 
vernment measures of importance. Let 
it be known that the motive power 
of this Bill is not abstract justice, nor 
a consideration of Constitutional re- 
form, but the incidence and pressure 
of Mr. Bradlaugh on the floor of this 
House. This plain and simple object 
is sought to be obscured by the interest- 
ing but misleading historical narrative 
of the Attorney General; nor was the 
long, interesting, and elaborate speech 
of the Prime Minister calculated to bring 
into prominence the obvious fact to which 
I have referred. The nation, with that 
unerring instinct which the Prime Mi- 
nister recognizes as being in the main 
correct on most subjects, have seen 
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clearly what is the grave issue involved ; 
and.whatever abstract logic may say, 
the nation reco 
spect of time and occasion this Bill does 
violence to many of their most cherished 
and hallowed feelings, and outrages some 
of the sentiments which are most deeply 
established in our nature. They feel 
that to please Mr. Bradlaugh and to buy 
off his terrorism every effort has been 
made during the past three years to 
profane the Oath; and that now, when 


that has failed, in consequence of the | 


opposition of the House, a further at- 
tempt to appease Mr. Bradlaugh is made 
by repealing, destroying, and removing 
from our forms that Oath which hereto- 
fore he has in vain sought to profane. 
Such a Bill might be excused by an in- 
genious Minister upon two broad argu- 
ments. It might be put asa calm effort of 
thoughtful statesmanship, not suggested 
by an occasion like the present, and it 
might also be put that it was supported 
by the general opinion and the general 
conscience of the nation. But I would 
ask any Member of this House whether 
he believes, from his own experience of 
the feeling of the nation, that the public 
opinion of the country, and the public 
conscience of our people, approve this 
Bill? Iventure to say that there is not 
a single Member of this House who will 
bring himself to vote for the Bill that is 
not conscious in his heart that he is 
opposing the deliberate convictions of 
millions of his fellow-countrymen. Pe- 
titions are not matters on which I am in 
the habit of placing any great stress, 
but the significance of the Petitions in 
the present case is obvious and most 
suggestive. The Prime Minister did not 
exaggerate, but rather minimized, the 
number on our side, when he said they 
were four to one. If a Dissolution were 
to be taken upon this question, does any 
hon. Member believe in his heart that 
the Members returned would not hurl 
out this Affirmation Bill by a vast ma- 
jority? We have heard much in these 
discussions of the analogy of the pre- 
sent case with the Roman Catholic Re- 
lief Act and the Act for the Relief of 
the Jews. But where is the analogy 
in the matter of public opinion? The 
Roman Catholic Question was only de- 
cided by Parliament after it had been 
brought before previous Parliaments, 
and after the constituencies had been 
thoroughly familiarized with the topic; 
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whereas any man who has watched the 


‘progress of events must be almost 
izes that both in re-| startled to find that the feeling in 


the present case, after the lapse of 
three years, instead of getting stale, 
is fresher, stronger, and more vigor- 
ous. You refer to the analogy of the 
Jews’ Question. That, again, was a 
question on which the constituencies 
had an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions; but what opportunity has 
been given to them in this case? They 
have been put aside by the Prime Mi- 
nister on this occasion on the ground 
that they were wrong, being four to one 
against the Affirmation Bill. I was 
surprised to hear the Prime Minister 
allude to the case of Mr. O’Connell, 
who would surely turn in his grave 
if he heard a comparison instituted be- 
tween himself and Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. 
O’Connell came at the end of the Catholic 
movement which had been agitating the 
country for many a long day before he 
waselected for his constituency in Ireland. 
He was the termination of the Catholic 
agitation; but Mr. Bradlaughisthe object 
of this agitation and of this Bill. I ask, 
is the Bill supported in any part of the 
country? Is it supported by a majority 
of Scotch Members? [| Cheers.] Well, 
I heard a sickly attempt to cheer. Is it 
supported by the Members from Ire- 
land? There are 103 Irish Members, 
and I affirm, as a piece of political pro- 
phecy, that there will not be found three 
Irish Members to go into the Govern- 
ment Lobby. Even of that chosen band, 
the Ulster Liberal Members, on whose 
consciences, I am informed, great pres- 
sure is being brought to bear, I do not 
think any will be found in the Govern- 
ment Lobby. My proposition is not an 
extreme one. Of the 103 Irish Members, 
although some may be induced—shall I 
say cajoled, I will not say bullied—into 
abstaining from voting, I repeat there 
are not three who will be actually 
brought to the Government Lobby. The 
Prime Minister in his long speech failed 
to use one short sentence for which all 
of us were on the look out. The Govern- 
ment were asked more than once in the 
progress of these discussions what was 
to be the position of the House of Com- 
mons and of the Government Benches 
in reference to this question. To-night 
we have heard very great phrases about 
civil and religious liberty, and many 
suggestions have been made to our con- 
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sciences. But is this a question which 
is going to be left to the consciences of 
individual Members? Is it to be an 
“ open question’ for the House to exer- 
cise its own independent judgment upon? 
Is it to be left to the conscience of each 
individual Member, or rather to be in- 
fluenced by the conscientious pressure of 
the high-minded Gentlemen who wield 
the Government conscience, the Govern- 
ment Whips? The Prime Minister was 
not prepared to avoid hinting, or sug- 
gesting, or stating that considerations of 
political profit might possibly bias to an 
extent some hon. Members who sit on 
this side of the House. That, if not a 
charge, is certainly a suggestion. I pass 
it: by with the criticism that it seems to 
have been framed almost verbally on a 
sentence in Lord Coleridge’s Charge in 
the recent Freethinking case against 
Foote, when he said he did not make 
any reflection whatever upon the prose- 
cutor. Now, Sir, is it wise to outrage, 
to ignore, or even to outrun the gene- 
ral opinion of our people on a question 
which so deeply stirs all their strongest 
feelings? The Prime Minister has sub- 
stantially acknowledged that the feel- 
ings of the majority of the people are 
against him, and, therefore, that he is 
ignoring them. Is it wise, on a ques- 
tion of this kind, for the sole sake of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, to ignore the conscientious 
and religious convictions of the majority 
of the people? If there be abstract 
reasons which satisfy the Prime Minister 


‘of the soundness of his views, which I 


do not dispute for a moment, is it wise, 
statesmanlike, and judicious to outrun 
and go far ahead of the judgment and 
instinct—the usually safe instinct—of the 
people, on a question on which they must 
be powerfully swayed by instinct? The 
Prime Minister said that instinct was 
usually a safe guide; and therefore, being 
a safe guide, it required grave argu- 
ments to show that upon this question, 
where instinct and intuition must have 
powerful sway, it should be treated in an 
exceptional way. The Prime Minister 
guarded himself by saying that instinct 
was usually safe unless the question were 
disguised, as it might be in a case in- 
volving difficult legal arguments and 
Constitutional considerations. Hardly 
any man of ordinary understanding could 
be misled by that statement. What have 
we heard to-night of difficult legal argu- 
ments and Constitutional considerations? 
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I admit that the Attorney General used 
difficult legal arguments in order to ob- 
scure the question. The Prime Minister 
entered upon elaborate, complicated, Con- 
stitutional questions so as to keep the 
real question out of view. The question 
involved is clearly shown by the clauses 
of the Bill. It requires no lawyer and 
no experienced politician to understand 
the words of the Bill; but it does re- 
quire a learned lawyer and an experi- 
enced politician to prevent people under- 
standing it. The Prime Minister said 
that people might be led by their feel- 
ings more than by their judgment; but 
feelings are not a bad thing to go along 
with the judgment. On some points 
you have to reach the understanding 
through the heart ; and this may be one 
of them. The Bill works a vast change. 
It omits words, few, simple, and solemn, 
sanctified by the reverence of mankind, 
and enshrined by tradition in the heart 
of the whole nation. The structure of 
the Oath is simple, clear, intelligible. 
Divested of all needless words, it em- 
bodies the Apostolic precept to ‘ fear 
God and honour the King.” Can any 
man doubt that if, at the bidding of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, you get the fear out of the 
Oath, the honour will not be in long? 
What is the meaning which the Prime 
Minister attaches to the word ‘‘solemnly’’ 
in the mouth of an Atheist? Is that 
intended also to mislead and deceive the 
people, who, on this occasion, are led by 
their feelings as well as by their judg- 
ment? Will it not be keeping up a 
delusion to say that in the lips of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and others the Affirmation 
is to be pronounced solemnly? The 
Prime Minister said this was simply a 
residue of a once large question. A 
master of words, he kept gradually 
minimizing the question, until you looked 
in the air for what was left. It wasa 
‘‘narrow ledge,” a ‘‘ shred,”’ a ‘‘ slice” — 
everything to indicate smallness. It is 
all very well for the Prime Minister to 
treat the Oath as being practically 
nothing ; but, in the popular mind, does 
it not make all the difference between a 
recognition and a denial of the Supreme 
Being? In this part of his speech, 
which was most misleading, the Prime 
Minister said that the opponents of the 
Bill were seeking to throw over Chris- 
tianity. Could any statement be more 
absolutely removed from even a vestige 
of connection with this question? We 
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deal with the Oath as it is, and as it has 
been for yearson our Statute Book, where 
it has long been with the sanction of the 
Prime Minister. Itcontains a clear recog- 
nition of the Deity. We take our stand 
on the recognition of God; and it.is 
proposed to throw over that, and take 
our stand upon nothing. How will this 
question be regarded, not by the pro- 
fessors, the logicians, and the philoso- 
phers, but by the great majority of the 

eople, with their quick feelings, ready 
instincts, and rapid intuition as to what 
is right and wrong? Will they not be- 
lieve in too many places that the passing 
of this Bill is very like driving out of 
the English House of Commons the 
name of the Supreme Being in order to 
let in Mr. Bradlaugh? Will not the 
common people feel that the House of 
Commons regard the presence here of 
Mr. Bradlaugh as being more important 
than the recognition of the Supreme 
Being? Again, how will this Bill be 
regarded by Atheists? Will it not 
be regarded by them as an unmixed 
triumph? They will be blind not to see 
that at the bidding of Mr. Bradlaugh 
you are opening the door of the House 
to all avowed Atheists. By a rhetorical 
device, the Prime Minister suggested 
that the opponents of the Bill were 
seeking an illogical change in our laws; 
but it is not we who are proposing any 
innovation. It may be there is some 
sentiment and feeling about this ques- 
tion ; but how few questions are decided 
by pure logic. I am thankful there are 
many that are not. If the world were 
ruled by logicians, it would be a most un- 
livable world. In legislation, as in the 
ordinary transactions of life, you must 
give some effect to the feelings, senti- 
ments, and even the prejudices of the 
bulk of mankind. I oppose the Bill 
not only on account of the shock which 
it must give to the religious opinion of 
the country, and the outrage it must in- 
flict on many of the most sacred feelings 
of the human mind, but also because it 
is contrary to the traditions, the prac- 
tices, and the methods of our whole 
English public life. The Sovereign on 
Her Throne, every one of the Ministers 
on the opposite Bench, every Judge in 
a Court of Justice, every juryman who 
goes into the box, every soldier and 
sailor who serves his Queen and coun- 
try, enters upon his duties under the 
most solemn sanctions. What are the 
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objections to this principle? It is said 
that Courts of Justice allow an Atheist 
to make an Affirmation; and, undoubt- 
edly, so they do; but why? Because 
it is necessary in the interests of jus- 
tice that no evidenee shall be lost. 
Still, an Atheist is compelled, before 
making an Affirmation, to declare that 
an Oath is not binding upon his con- 
science. The present Bill contains not 
only a form of Affirmation, but a form 
with an alternative, so that an avowed 
Atheist, without saying whether an Oath 
is binding on his conscience or not, may 
either take the Oath or make an Affirma- 
tion as he pleases. We are told that 
there may be Atheists and Agnostics 
already in the House, and that Voltaire, 
if he were alive now, might also be 
here. But surely that is not an argu- 
ment; and I think that everyone must 
have noticed how the Prime Minister 
laboured in that part of his speech to de- 
rive arguments from that which scarcely 
bore to be presented seriously. We are 
asked now that the whole nation shall 
assume the national responsibility of 
opening the door of the Touts to every 
avowed Atheist. That is the point at 
issue, and it is far removed from the 
argument of the Prime Minister. I 
will not combat the argument used by 
the right hon. Gentleman and the At- 
torney General, that you have admitted 
Roman Catholics and Jews, and why 
stop there? It is an insult both to 
Roman Catholics and Jews to place them 
fora moment in the same category as 
Atheists; and I think that before using 
this argument the Prime Minister should 
somewhat have considered the feelings 
of those who must have been hurt, if 
not outraged, by his suggestion. Then, 
again, it is no question of civil and re- 
ligious liberty; that is merely a grand 
phrase for the groundlings. Every man 
in this country is free to believe what he 
pleases; he can exercise his right of 
private judgment, and upon him rests 
the dreadful responsibility. Nor is it a 
question of the rights of constituencies. 
No one denies that a constituency in this 
country may elect anyone who comes 
under the legal definition of fitness ; but 
a constituency, after full notice—and in 
this case there was notice after notice, 
the notice of notoriety—should not elect 
one who cannot be admitted like other 
Members. However, I do not rest my 
case on this narrow ground; I do not 
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call in question the rights of consti- 
tuencies. They exist; but we, the Re- 
presentatives of the entire nation, can- 
not but consider what is best for the 
national interests, even though they may 
run counter to the prejudices of one 
isolated constituency. Both in this de- 
bate and in 1880 some words of the 
Prime Minister’s were quoted, which I 
must quote again, as they were very 
simple and very eloquent. The whole 
gist and effect of the Prime Minister’s 
speech this evening was that the Oath 
was not now of very much avail, though 
it may once have been valuable; that it 
had served its purpose, and that it was 
not desirable now to take one’s stand 
upon it. But what were the words of 
the Prime Minister; what was the way 
in which he put it? He said that there 
was no advantage in retaining any Oath 
at all. | Mr. Guapsrone: I did not say 
that.] 1am very glad to hear that dis- 
claimer; but I am bound to say that 
any one who heard the Prime Minister’s 
speech would have come to the conclu- 
sion that he had very little to say in 
favour of the Oath for any purpose 
whatever. However, I desire to quote 
the words of the Prime Minister in 
1854, when he occupied a position of 
great responsibility in the House. They 
are words that should sink deep into the 
heart of every Member— 

“T know that there are some hon. Gentlemen 
here who think we should come to the discharge 
of our duties without any oath. I donot happen 
to be one of that opinion. I revere the principle of 
the oath. Our oaths ought to be brief—ought 
to be simple. . . . they ought to be divested 
of all needless and useless words, in order that 
the words we use by solemn sanction in the 
presence of God may be used with a sense of 
the presence of God, and in a temper which 


befits men doing a solemn act.’’—(3 Hansard, 
[133] 900.) 


Those are eloquent, simple, and touch- 
ing words. They should govern the 
course of this debate. Our Oaths now 
are brief and simple, and are divested of 
all needless words. The nation, guided 
by its feelings, desires no further change, 
and I refuse to vote for the second read- 
ing of a Bill which treats the recogni- 
tion of God as needless, as inconvenient, 
and therefore to be got rid of; and I 
will give no countenance or support to 
a measure proposed in deference to the 
claims of Atheistic clamour—contrary, 
as I believe, to the public opinion of the 
country, and hurtful as I know it to be, 
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to the consciences of millions of our 
people. 

Tue JUDGE ADVOCATE GENE- 
RAL (Mr. Ossorne Morean): Sir, the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Gibson) who has just sat down, 
in his eloquent speech—more remark- 
able for pure rhetoric, than for that 
“pure logic”’ of which he has expressed 
such a horror—has challenged any hon. 
Member, who is unfortunate enough to 
follow him, to point to a single portion 
of the Kingdom, the inhabitants of which 
are not almost unanimously opposed 
to this Bill. I rise to answer that 
challenge. I have no mandate to speak 
for Ireland, or for Scotland; though 
I suspect that, as regards the latter 
country, the Division List, when it ap- 
pears, will tell a different tale. But 
I have a right to speak for another part 
of the country—for a country as re- 
ligious as Scotland, a country in which 
the Sunday schools are always full, and 
in which the places of Divine worship 
are always crowded—I mean the Princi- 
pality of Wales. I do not believe that 
there are two Atheists in the whole of 
my constituency. If, therefore, the ma- 
jority of my constituents are in favour 
of this Bill, it is not because they hate 
Atheism the less, but because they dis- 
like tests the more. Now, I assert that 
the great majority of the Welsh people 
are in favour, not certainly of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, but of this Bill; and as a proof 
I say that, looking around me, I can 
only see one Welsh Member—the noble 
Lord whom I hope I may, without 
offence, call the accidental Member for 
Carmarthenshire (Viscount Emlyn)— 
who will be found voting against this 
Bill. And now I come to the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) who moved the re- 
jection of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman began his speech by saying 
that he would deal with this question 
as a question of principle, and not asa 
question of persons. But he had hardly 
uttered half-a-dozen words, when he 
proceeded to drag in Mr. Bradlaugh by 
the head and shoulders at every sentence; 
and I am bound to say that every speaker 
on the other side has followed his exam- 
ple, and we have had nothing but ‘‘ Brad- 
laugh, Bradlaugh, Bradlaugh.” Now, I 
do not intend to follow in the footsteps 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and, there- 
fore, I will only say one thing about Mr. 


2k [ Second Night. | 








Bradlaugh—and then I will pass from 
that, to me, not very inviting subject— 
and it is this. The speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite have been the best 
advertisement for Mr. Bradlaugh that 
he could have desired. Just contrast 
his position now with what it was three 
years ago. Then he was an obscure 
individual who had figured in a police 
court. Now he isthe renowned cham- 
pion of freedom of election—the man 
who has beaten Sir Hardinge Giffard 
all along the line. It is you who have 
put him on the pedestal, who have 
enabled him to pose as a martyr and 
a hero; and, if he is a fourth time re- 
elected for Northampton, it is you whom 
he will have to thank for the result. 
Now, Sir, I have been asking myself 
during this whole debate, ‘‘ What is it 
we are really fighting about?’’ Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite will say, ‘‘ We are 
fighting for that religion which is part 
of the law of the land ;”’ and my hon. and 
learned Friend (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
has told us, in solemn tones, that Chris- 
tianity is part of the Common Law of 
the’ country. My hon. and learned 
Friend’s law has been somewhat knocked 
about of late, and, therefore, I am ex- 
tremely glad to be able cordially to 
agree with him upon this one point. 
But if by that he means that, by the 
Common Law, Christianity isa condition 
precedent toa man’s taking his seat in 
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is for the victims of persecution to be- 


come persecutors themselves. As we 
used to see at school, it is the boy who 
has been bullied himself, who is apt to 
turn the greatest bully when he gets a 
chance. But, says the right hon. Gentle- 
man, ‘‘ What I object to is not any par- 
ticular form of belief—it is the negation 
of all belief ; in other words, a man may 
believe anything, provided he believes 
something — provided he believes in 
some Divinity or other.’’ Now, let me 
test the value of that proposition by 
asking the House this question—Whom 
would this Oath as it stands exclude? 
It would not have excluded Voltaire; 
it would not have excluded Robespierre ; 
it did not exclude Gibbon; and, I be- 
lieve, it would not have excluded Hume. 
It would certainly not exclude a Maho- 
medan or a Brahmin; I am not sure 
about a Bhuddist ; it would most as- 
suredly admit a Fire Worshipper ; and, 
I think, it would admit a Devil Wor- 
shipper—‘“‘ devils believe and tremble” 
—to say nothing of a whole army of 
hypocrites and humbugs. For the whole 
gist of your objection to the proposed 
change is, that it would only admit an 
Atheist who is honest enough to avow 
himself as such. If you must have a 
lock, at least have a good one, and not 
one which can be picked by the first 
comer. Now, I believe I have taken 
as many of these oaths as most men. 


this House, thenI saythatthatcontention | When I was at Oxford, we lived in a 


has been entirely disposed of bythe open- ' perfect atmosphere of tests. 


A man 


ing speech of my hon. and learned Friend | could not get a twopenny half-penny 


the Attorney General, which is a com- 
plete answer to that contention. But 
if, for argument’s sake, we admit its 
truth, have there been no statutory in- 
roads made into that maxim of the Com- 
mon Law? Why, the presence of the hon. 
Member behind him (Baron Henry de 
Worms) is a living contradiction to the 
assertion of my hon. and learned Friend. 
That hon. Gentleman, in his speech the 
other night, re-produced the exact argu- 
ments by which hon. Gentlemen sitting 
by his side strove for years to keep his 
co-religionists out of this House. Happily 
those arguments were unsuccessful, or 
we should not now have had the pleasure 
of listening to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman. And exactly the same thing 
may be said of the Roman Catholic 
Members of this House, and of the 
arguments against Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Well, it only shows how easy it 


The Judge Advocate General 





exhibition without having to go on his 
knees to call down all sorts of impreca- 
tions upon the head of the poor Pope 
and the unfortunate descendants of 
James III., the last of whom died 
exactly 95 years ago. Did that make 
Oxford more religious? Why, these 
oaths were the subject of the most pro- 
fane and irreverent jests. I well re- 
member an old Fellow, of Brazenose, 
who used to go about boasting that he 
would like to see the oath he would not 
take to keep £600 a-year. Is the 
spectacle which this House presents at 
the opening of Parliament a more edi- 
fying one? I have seen hon. Members 
come up in gangs of 30 at a time to the 
Table, and the Holy Book tossed from 
hand to hand with an _ irreverence 
which was perfectly shocking, until I 
have felt inclined to ery out with 
Coleridge— 
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‘Oh, blasphemy! The Book of Life is made 
A superstitious instrument, on which 
We gabble out the oaths we mean to break, 
For all must swear, all—and in every place, 
Merchant and lawyer, senator and priest, 
Until faith reels. The very name of God 
Sounds like a juggler’s charm.” 


And now one word about Scotland. I, 
this morning, read a most able and tem- 
perate article from the pen of one of 
the most religious Seotchmen in the 
Kingdom—the Royal Commissioner to 
the General Assembly of the Scotch 
Church (the Earl of Aberdeen)—from 
which I will read one extract— 


“Tf we turn from the question of the effi- 
ciency of indirect as compared with direct 
methods, and glance at the general effects of 
the whole system of religious tests, what do we 
find is the teaching of history regarding the 
general utility of such provisions? With re- 
spect to England during the past three centuries, 
it would hardly be too much to say that the 
religious life of any particular creed appears to 
have been in an inverse ratio to the rigour with 
which that creed was artificially protected.” 


Do not these words apply with peculiar 
force to the past and present condition 
of the Church of England? Will any- 
one say that that Church possessed a 
greater hold over the lives and con- 
sciences of men, in the days of drowsy 
sermons and sleepy congregations, when 
she was hedged in on every side by 
oaths and tests? Why, what a puny 
thing must our religion be, if it requires 
to be propped up by such a miserable 
crutch as this! I should be ashamed of 
my Christianity if I thought that it 
needed to be galvanized into life by such 
a process as that which you are now 
defending. For my part, I have the 
most perfect faith in the vitality of our 
national belief. I believe that this 
wave of infidelity, of which we hear 
so much, is but the breaker dashing 
itself upon the rock. But I have also 
faith in the common sense and com- 
mon justice of my countrymen. I have 
heard that this Bill isa perfect godsend 
to the Opposition. Well, they must be 
thankful for small mercies, if it is. I 
believe, however, that a reaction is not 
far distant, and that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would do well to remember 
Goldsmith’s lines about the dog which 
went mad and bit the man, and every- 
one thought the man would die— 
“ But soon a wonder came to light, 
Which showed the rogues they lied ! 


The man recovered from the bite ; 
The dog it was that died. 





For depend upon it the day is not far 
distant when some such Bill will be 
passed, and when men will reflect with 
amazement, that a Member of this 
House, as duly elected by his consti- 
tuents as you Mr. Speaker — [‘‘ Oh, 
oh! ’’}—or any hon. Gentleman opposite 
who jeers at me, should be debarred 
from doing his duty to that constituency 
—not because he held, but because he 
avowed, religious opinions which were 
disliked, or even which were detested, 
by the immense majority of his Col- 
leagues and his countrymen. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he hoped the Government would 
consent to adjourn the debate at an 
earlier hour than usual, so as to give 
time for the discussion of the subject to 
be brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Preston. After the remarkable 
speeches of the Prime Minister and the 
right hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), he 
thought the House ought to be given 
time for reflection. Judging from cer- 
tain manifestations of levity during the 
speech of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had just sat down, the 
House appeared to be hardly in a con- 
dition to discuss with adequate propriety 
a subject of such great importance as 
the Bill before them. He begged to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
accede to the Motion without expressin 
great regret that it should be found 
necessary to prolong the debate. It 
was part of the new habits and views 
that had taken possession of the House 
that it should be thought necessary to 
occupy, in debates on Motions for second 
readings, twice or three times as much 
time as was once thought sufficient. 
He regretted they were not able to 
follow the practice of a former period— 
namely, of 1854—when a comparatively 
short time was devoted to the discussion 
of a Bill to amend the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act. As, however, he knew there 
was a strong desire to continue this 
debate for at least another night, he 
would offer no resistance to the Mo- 
tion. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he could not allow the observations of 
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the Prime Minister to pass without say- 
ing that in former times there were 
much longer debates than the present 
on questions of less importance. The 
importance of the present question could 
hardly have been exaggerated, even 
before the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but since that speech its 
importance had increased. As an ex- 
ample of a longer debate on a less 
important matter, he might refer to the 
debate on the Repeal of the Corn Laws, 
which lasted for 13 or 14 days. Surely 
a change in the commercial policy of 
the country was not of so much import- 
ance as the question whether they were 
to retain in their proceedings the re- 
cognition of a God. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he desired 
to take the present opportunity of say- 
ing that the Bill, in his opinion, was 
not the climax of toleration which the 
country expected ; and that in view of 
what was usual in all cases in which 
religious matters were dealt with by the 
House, the request for an adjournment 
was one which the Prime Minister could 
hardly with decency refuse. 

Mr. O'DONNELL remarked, that 
whatever might be the small importance 
which the Prime Minister attached to 
it, the whole Irish nation, without dis- 
tinction of political Party, was unani- 
mous in recognizing the vast importance 
of the proposal to abolish the religious 
character of the constitution of this 
Assembly. Among the 103 Members 
who represented Ireland in the House, 
he did not believe that three would be 
found to support the proposal of the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. HICKS said, he protested against 
the observation of the Prime Minister 
in regard to what he (Mr. Hicks) be- 
lieved to be the gravest issue ever 
brought before the House of Commons. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Bitu 140.] 
(Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd April], ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Str Stafford Northcote 
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Revenue Bill. 
Question again proposed. 
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Debate resumed. 


Mr. ECROYD, in rising to move, as 
an Amendment — 

“That, in view of the growing injury in- 
flicted upon our industries by Foreign tariffs, 
and the consequent importance of more rapidly 
developing the resources of India and the Colo- 
nies, it is expedient to free ourselves as early 
as possible from the restraints of Commercial 
Treaties ; to abolish the Duties upon tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and dried fruits imported from 
British possessions ; to levy specific Duties (in 
no case equal to more than ten per cent. upon 
ordinary average values) upon the like articles, 
as well as upon wheat, flour, and sugar im- 
ported from Foreign Countries; and also to 
impose an Import Duty upon Foreign manu- 
factures, with the notification that it should 
cease to operate, as against each Nation, from 
the day on which such Nation should admit 
British manufactures duty free,”’ 


said, he occupied the time of the House 
on that occasion with very considerable 
regret, because he could not but feel 
that, to some extent, he was impeding 
a measure which right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were anxious to expedite. Ho 
would, however, endeavour to confine 
himself to that which bore directly and 
closely upon the question before the 
House. Had he taken the opportunity 
of introducing the Motion which stood 
in his name on a Tuesday or a Friday 
evening, he should have laid himself 
open to the charge of seeking to intro- 
duce a merely academical discussion. 
He had chosen, therefore, to do so upon 
the second reading of this Bill, because 
the most important question he desired 
to examine was the wisdom and desira- 
bility of raising so much revenue from 
tea as they did at the present time. He 
should not examine at any length the 
effect of foreign tariffs upon the manu- 
factures and trade of this country. That 
question was debated last year upon a 
different Motion, brought forward by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), and he (Mr. 
Ecroyd) should, therefore, confine him- 
self to saying that those engaged in the 
manufactures of the country had found 
that the pressure of such tariffs had 
been in no way relieved during the past 
year, and that the outlook, as regarded 
future openings for the export of the 
productions of our industries, was re- 
garded as gloomy in the extreme by 
those who were most competent to form 
an opinion. He could not apologize for 
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occupying the time of the House on a 
matter so closely connected with the 
agriculture and industries of this coun- 
try, because it must be admitted that, 
during the present Session, very little 
time had been devoted to questions of 
that character. It was quite true that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) had introduced a measure of great 
interest to those who were engaged in 


commercial pursuits; but it was some-" 


what ominous that that measure was a 
Bankruptcy Bill. If they regarded the 
present position of the cultivators of the 
soil, and the condition of many of our 
most important industries, they would 
only be too ready to fear that a Bank- 
ruptey Bill might, indeed, be the mea- 
sure most urgently required. He should, 
no doubt, be attacked upon the ground 
of political economy. He (Mr. Ecroyd) 
thought, however, that he had more 
occasion to fear the adverse criticisms 
of right hon. Gentlemen upon his own 
side of the House than of those who sat 
on the Benches opposite, since that im- 
portant but somewhat loosely defined 
science had been solemnly banished by 
a high authority to two distant planets. 
He could not conceive that anything he 
might have to propose ought to be re- 
garded as infringing the true principles 
of political economy. After all, political 
economy, as he had said, was a very 
loosely defined science, and must always 
be subject to the prevalence of excep- 
tional circumstances. Political economy 
was made for man, and not man for 
political economy. Many of the argu- 
ments which had been brought for- 
ward in opposition to facts adduced to 
prove the somewhat insecure position 
of the industries of this country were 
such as he believed would not beara 
close or even a cursory examination. He 
remembered that, during the debate last 
year, the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock), to whom they always lis- 
tened with very much interest and atten- 
tion, told them that if it were the 
case that we exported little to coun- 
tries like the United States in return 
for our large imports from them, we 
might regard it as a fortunate cireum- 
stance, and asked if we really wished 
to pay them more in exchange for our 
imports than we did at present. He 
(Mr. Ecroyd) should like to ask the hon. 
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Gentleman, if he really thought that we 
were paying our Australian Oolonies 
three times as much for what we im- 
ported from them, because they took 
from us three times as much value of 
our manufactures, in proportion to our 
imports from them, as did the United 
States? Such arguments as those could 
not be defended for one moment. Again, 
great stress was laid on the prosperity 
and continual extension of our shipping. 
To some extent, however, the increase 
in our shipping trade had been owing 
to the depression of our industries. For 
instance, if we had a failing harvest and 
brought more food from foreign coun- 
tries, that necessarily gave employment 
to a great deal more shipping. Again, 
if manufacturers were driven abroad by 
hostile influences, and we received from 
abroad things which our own industries 
ought to produce, that was an employ- 
ment of shipping which, as far as it 
went, was a proof, not of prosperity, 
but of adversity. What he should 
like to know were such points as 
these. What was the progress of in- 
comes derived from the industries of this 
country, as compared with that of in- 
comes derived from foreign property of 
various kinds? What was the income 
derived from foreign property of all 
kinds, and did it bear a fair share of the 
taxation of the country? What was the 
increase or decrease of the total amount 
of wages actually paid, for instance, in 
the textile industries of the country, 
compared with the amount paid seven 
or eight or ten years ago? What was 
the burden of local taxation upon land, 
buildings, and works in this country, 
compared with that borne by foreign 
property of similar kinds? These were 
questions which very closely touched 
the interests of our great productive 
classes; and he could not but see 
the necessity of drawing a distinct line 
between the prosperity of the productive 
industries of the country and the pros- 
perity of the possessors of foreign 
incomes who only resided in England, 
and who might at any moment, by the 
simple process of going on board a 
steamer, take themselves and their 
wealth away from all responsibility for 
the debt, the taxation, or the interests 
of this country. British manufacturers 
had been more and more driven back 
upon our own Possessions, not only 
by adverse changes in foreign tariffs, 
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but by the continually increasing effect 
of the old tariffs. The Colonies and 
India were our prosperous and grow- 
ing markets. The French, German, 
Spanish, and other foreign markets 
had been more and more closed to us. 
They had not, in all cases, shown a 
positive falling off; but they had shown 
a falling off in proportion to the growth 
of population and the general commerce 
of the country. And the future, too, was 
extremely uncertain. He should like to 
know what was the prospect of our 
future commercial relations with such 
countries as Italy, Turkey, Japan, and 
even Switzerland, which had hitherto been 
regarded as almost a Free Trade coun- 
try? We had also recently heard of 
a Convention concluded between the 
United States and Mexico, to the detri- 
ment of British industries. When we 
thus looked round, and saw one opening 
after another closed to British industries, 
and that in other directions political 
movements were threatening our legi- 
timate interests, as in the case of 
Central Asia, the Congo region, and 
Madagascar, we should be very foolish 
people if our minds were not filled 
with alarm and anxiety in regard to the 
future. Again, Commercial Treaties had 
not proved the harbingers of Free Trade. 
Our Treaty with France could only be re- 
garded as calculated gradually to stifle 
three-fourths of our export trade to that 
country. He agreed that Treaties were 
needful under the present system ; but 
he maintained that the present system 
‘was a vicious one, which, by the force of 
altered circumstances, had become ad- 
verse to the prosperity of this country. 
The negotiations, which had to be con- 
tinually repeated, and which extended 
over considerable periods of time, were 
most adverse to the interests of trade 
and commerce, and introduced elements 
of uncertainty and unsettlement which 
stood in the way of the steady prose- 
cution of business. A firm and defined 
policy of our own would be infinitely 

etter than a Micawber-like waiting on 
the caprices of other nations. The pre- 
sent system was most unjust to the la- 
bouring classes as compared with mere 
consumers, because, under a system of 
free imports and restricted exports, the 
producing class were exposed to the full 
competition of foreign industries, while 
the mere consumer reaped the advan- 
tage of that competition, and bore a 
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very small share of the local burdens. 
The first had the competition of the world 
against them ; whilst the second had the 
competition of the world in their favour. 
Then, again, the extremely heavy load 
of taxation which fell upon land and 
buildings, which were the instruments 
of productive industry in this country, 
acted as a complete protection to the 
foreigners who brought their products, 
agricultural or manufactured, into our 
markets. We were not by any means 
delivered from Protection, for we thus 
maintained a system of Protection for 
the foreigner against ourselves ; and it 
must be observed that whatever detri- 
ment arose to our industries, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, in the 
long run must fall upon the labouring 
class. It might touch profits in the first 
place, and rents in the second; but if 
anything in this world was certain, its 
full effect must come eventually upon 
the labouring class, to their detriment 
and prejudice. The present system was 
also grossly unjust to the owners of pro- 
perty anchored to the soil in England, 
as compared with the owners of 
other property. Therefore, we saw, 
as a result, an increased tendency 
towards foreign investments, both in 
arable land, in manufactories, and in 
other industrial undertakings which 
competed with us to a considerable 
extent in our own markets. He had 
said that our great and growing markets 
were those of our own Dependencies and 
Colonies. India, we had recently com- 
pelled, probably against the wish of her 
people, to receive our manufactures, duty 
free. But what had we done for India 
in return? Had we removed those duties 
upon Indian productions which were hin- 
dering the development of Indian agri- 
culture, and of those resources the un- 
folding of which would bring an increase 
of welfare and contentment to her thrifty 
population? No. We still, at this mo- 
ment, imposed the heaviest duty on an 
article of food which came into this coun- 
try from India, and the growth of which 
constituted one of the most promising of 
Indian industries. He spoke of tea. 
Had we, holding India thus passive in 
our hands, adequately discharged the 
duty of developing her resources and her 
means of transport, and so enabled her 
to supply our corn as well as receive our 
manufactures? He held that we com- 
mitted a grave injustice to India in the 
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distribution of these duties which, to a 
large extent, formed the subject of the 
Bill now before the House. We had not 
developed the resources of India as we 
ought to have done. At the present 
moment there were perhaps 10,000 miles 
of railway actually in work in the In- 
dian Peninsula. What length of rail- 
way had been made by the people of 
the United States during the last four 
or five years? They had constructed 
almost as much in one single year as 
was to be found in the whole of India. 
What was the reason of the rapid rate of 
progress in the United States and the 
slow rate of progress in India? Why 
did not English capital find its way on a 
larger scale to India? Why, being the 
richest nation in the world, and in full 
possession and control of India, had we 
not developed it more completely and at 
an earlier period than the United States 
had developed her resources? We had 
been in possession of much cheaper money 
than the United States. We had an 
enormous commerce with India long be- 
fore the manufacturing and agricultural 
resources of the United States were de- 
veloped at all. Why was it that the 
United States had made that rapid and 
continuous progress, whilst India in our 
hands moved so slowly in comparison ? 
It was even true that India’s best har- 
vests were her misfortune. The hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) 
knew that if India was in possession of 
a bumper harvest the price of wheat came 
down to a excessively low point, and the 
only valuable article the poor inhabitants 
in certain districts had for sale where- 
with to purchase clothing became almost 
unsaleable, so that they were absolutely 
unable to pay their way. Was not that 
an unnatural condition of things, and a 
condition of things that ought to be re- 
medied? Why was it that all this corn 
was lying unsaleable in India at a time 
when we were making such enormous 
purchases from the United States, who, 
instead of, like India, receiving our 
manufactures duty free, tried to keep 
them out by excessive import duties ? 
The reason was simply this—that the 
Americans had adopted a plan of giving 
an initial impetus to the development 
of their resources, which we were pre- 
cluded from adopting by a pedantic ad- 
herence to the principles of Free Trade, 
or what we deluded ourselves by 
choosing to call Free Trade. We had ad- 
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hered to the name of the thing without 
' the substance; and that had prevented 
the due advancement and development 
of our great Indian Empire. Our policy 
and that of the United States had had 
this effect—that, instead of our own 
Eastern Empire and our own Possessions 
constituting our granaries at the present 
moment, we went to the United States 
for our chief supply of food. All this 
had been the consequence of the adop- 
‘tion by the United States of a plan for 
stimulating the development of her agri- 
culture, which we had altogether fore- 
gone, and the rapid growth of the agri- 
culture of the United States, and her - 
means of internal communication, com- 
pared with the feebler growth of agri- 
culture and of the means of transport 
in India, bore witness to the fact that 
we had adopted an unsuccessful policy ; 
whereas the United States had adopted 
a successful one. He had no doubt, 
whatever, that the imposition of a small 
differential duty upon foreign wheat, of 
say, 3s. or 4s. a-quarter, whilst the wheat 
of India was allowed to come into this 
country free, would give a great impetus 
to the construction of railways and roads 
in India. He said this on a very high 
authority, which he thought he might 
quote with all the more effect, because 
it was an authority hostile to his own 
views and principles. A few weeks ago, 
he had read with interest in The Econo- 
mist newspaper an article on the Jndian 
wheat trade, and it was there stated that 
the cost of transport from the interior 
Provinces to the sea board per quarter 
per mile was so much higher than it 
was in the United States as to constitute 
a real obstacle to the development of 
the corn-growing power of India. The 
remedy that was recommended by the 
writer of that article was the reduction 
of freights on the Indian railway lines ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the 
condition of the two countries was by 
no means similar. In the United States 
they had great centres like Chicago, 
connected by two or three lines of rail- 
way with the ports of shipping ; and the 
traffic over long distances, and on a very 
large scale between two definite points, 
was such as could be conducted at a 
much cheaper rate than a traffic over a 
network of railways like that which 
gathered up the different products from 
the interior Provinces of India. We 
should, therefore, not attain this end by 
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any practicable reduction of the freights 
on the Indian lines ; not indeed without 
such a reduction as would seriously 
check the further devotion of English 
capital towards the construction of rail- 
ways in India. We could, perhaps, by 
such a sacrifice as that bring down 
the cost of transport to the necessary 
point ; but we might very seriously in- 
terfere with the future construction of 
railways in India. What would be 
gained by affording a stimulus to the 
growth of corn in India for the English 
market? In the first place, the Indian 
cultivator would be thereby assured of a 
steady and increasing market for his 
wheat in this country, with which he 
was already connected by the closest 
commercial ties ; and, in the next place, 
the flow of capital into India for the 
next 10 or 20 years, for the construction 
of railways and public works, would be 
on so large a scale that it would relieve, 
to a considerable extent, the rate of ex- 
change. Again, they would gain a new 
means of remittance from India to this 
country, in the shape of a large export 
of wheat which at that moment, either 
rotted in the internal Provinces, or could 
not be grown for the want of means of 
transport. If they wished to hasten the 
development of the resources of India, 
and to place her in her proper position 
as an integral portion of the greatest 
and wealthiest Empire in the world, 
just as completely under the control of 
this country as the Western States of 
America were under the control of the 
American Government—if they wished 
to accomplish this great work, they must 
for a time impose some disadvantage 
upon American wheat growers as com- 
pared with wheat growersin India. He 
was not wishful for a moment to conceal 
the fact that such a step, if it were the 
only one taken, must impose some slight 
burden upon the people of this country ; 
but he hoped to show that, taken in con- 
junction with the rest of the policy he had 
to propose, it would bring no increased 
expense whatever upon consumers of the 
working class. He believed they wentupon 
an entirely wrong system when they abo- 
lished the last remains of the differential 
duties on sugar, as between the produce 
of our own dominions and that of foreign 
nations. He believed that our earlier 
movements in the direction of Free Trade 
were perfectly sound and conducive to 
the advantage of this country ; but he felt 
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confident that we made a fatal mistake 
when we took away the last remains of 
those differential duties. But if we had 
entered upon a wrong course, depend 
upon it it was never too late to change; 
and if he could show that the change of 
which he spoke would not disturb the 
finances of this country, that it would 
impose no additional burden on the great 
body of the consumers of food, whilst it 
would have the effect of opening out, at 
a much more rapid rate, the resources of 
India and the Colonies, he thought he 
should have made out at least a fair case 
for examination by that House. He did 
not propose to deal in mere generalities. 
Those who thought as he did had been 
accused of finding fault with the present 
system, which they called one - sided 
Free Trade, but of proposing nothing 
definite in place of it. At all events, he 
did not intend to err that evening in that 
respect. He would endeavour to give 
a clear and definite view of the changes 
he advocated. He did not pretend to 
an exact acquaintance with every detail 
which had to be considered in regard to 
each article of import. He would, for 
example, be very presumptuous if he 
pretended to say what would be a fair and 
just proportion between the duties which 
ought to be levied on foreign raw sugar 
and the various classes of foreign refined 
sugar; but it was not necessary, for the 
purpose of his argument, that he should 
enter into details of that kind. The re- 
venue which we at present derived from 
what might be called ‘‘ breakfast-table 
articles,’’ amounted to about £4,850,000. 
The broad principle upon which he went 
was this. That they were to levy duties 
producing an equivalent amount of re- 
venue on those articles, but that they 
were to alter the distribution of the 
duties. At the present moment the duties 
were so imposed as to operate greatly to 
the disadvantage of the productions of 
our own Empire as compared with those 
of foreign countries. Excluding alto- 
gether spirits, wines, and tobacco, which 
had nothing to do with the matter, and 
dealing with food products only, he found 
that, dividing our imports into two 
classes — taxed and untaxed — of the 
taxed products, 60 per cent came from 
foreign countries, and 40 per cent from 
British Possessions. Of the untaxed 
imports, however, 84:5 were from fo- 
reign countries, and only 15:5 from our 
own Possessions; so that it would be 
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seen that of taxed imports, our Colonies 
gent us 40 per cent, while of untaxed 
imports they only sent us 15-5 per cent. 
Now, it appeared to him altogether un- 
wise and unjust and impolitic, when we 
had a certain revenue to raise from 
articles of food which appeared on the 
tables of all classes in this country, that 
we should levy it in such a manner as 
to press with extreme severity on our 
own Colonies and India, and to prevent 
their development, whilst, on the other 
hand, we dealt very favourably with the 
United States, Russia, and other foreign 
countries, who crushed our manufactures 
out of their markets by the enormous 
duties they levied upon them. It was 
no increase of taxation that he had to 
propose. What he wanted was simply 
a re-distribution of this amount of 
£4,850,000, which we already raised by 
taxes on food. He had taken some 
pains to ascertain what would be the 
effect of such a re-distribution as he de- 
sired upon an ordinary family of factory 
workers in Lancashire. He had got, 
through the kindness of a great many 
heads of families of factory workers, 
men of considerable intelligence and ob- 
servation, who had been in the habit of 
keeping an account of their weekly ex- 
penditure—exact details of the way in 
which their weekly wages were spent. 
He found that if they were to abolish 
the duties upon tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
dried fruits now received from all parts 
of our own Empire, and to impose a very 
small duty upon those articles when re- 
ceived from foreign countries, a duty to 
the extent only of ld. per lb. upon 
tea, and duties, amounting in no case to 
more than 8 or 10 per cent on the ordi- 
nary value of the article, upon coffee, 
cocoa, and dried fruits; and if they 
were to impose a duty of 10d. per cwt. 
upon foreign wheat, and of 1s. 3d. per 
ewt. upon foreign flour, but none upon 
wheat or flour imported from British 
Possessions; a duty of 1s. 8d. per cwt. 
on raw sugar, and 3s. 4d. per cwt. on 
refined sugar, from foreign countries, 
and none on that received from our own 
Possessions—the effect of these changes 
on the breakfast table of the working 
man would be so small as scarcely to be 
perceptible. He found that, taking an 
average family—and he confined him- 
self to families in narrow circumstances, 
who really spent the whole of their in- 
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£1 11s. 8d. per week, for a family ave- 
raging six persons—the man, his wife, 
and four children averaging nine years 
of age. Of this sum of £1 11s. 8d., 15s. 
was spent in other ways than food, and 
the remaining 16s. 8d. in food. Four 
shillings was spent in bread, flour, and 
oatmeal ; 5s. 94d. in butter, eggs, milk, 
and cheese; 2s. 10d. in meat and fish; 
ls. 2d. in sugar; 11d. in dried fruits ; 
103d. in potatoes, vegetables, and fresh 
fruits ; 84d. in tea; and 44d. in coffee and 
cocoa. He would not trouble the House 
by giving in detail the change which 
would be effected in the taxation levied 
upon each of these various items by 
the alteration he proposed; but he 
might say that the reduction of the duty 
upon tea from 6d. to 1d. per lb. and the 
admission of Indian tea duty free would 
alone almost compensate such a family 
for the proposed duty on foreign wheat 
and flour, whilst, upon the whole, he be- 
lieved there would actually be a small 
fraction less charged in the shape of 
taxation on the 16s, 8d. the working 
man now spent weekly upon food than 
at the present time. And even were he 
to make important concessions for the 
sake of argument which he could not 
make in fact; were he to admit that 
duties such as he had described—of 10d. 
per ewt. on foreign wheat, 1s. 3d. per 
ewt. on foreign flour, 1s. 8d. per ewt. 
on raw sugar, and 3s. 4d. on refined 
sugar—would raise the price on Colonial 
and home-grown articles to exactly the 
same extent; and, in the next place, 
that there would be no increase in the 
proportion of Colonial produce, which 
would come in absolutely free as com- 
pared with that from foreign countries, 
which would be subject to taxation—even 
in that case the fractional increase of 
charge to such a family would not, he 
was confident, amount to 1d. a-week. 
He might just say, in passing, that he 
had never, in the whole of his life, been 
engaged in a more interesting task 
than the examination and analysis of 
the statistics which had been so kindly 
given to him; and he thought that no 
Member of the House could go through 
those statistics, which were in the hand- 
writing of the men themselves, without 
feeling the deepest sympathy with people 
in that condition, on obtaining an in- 
sight into the minute economy which had 
to be practised in all their household 
arrangements. He would instance one 
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case, and he did it in order to show 
the confidence which might be placed 
in the statistics of which he had been 
speaking. He would take an instance 
—No. 7—a husband and five chil- 
dren ; the wife died recently, so that this 
poor man had to watch over his weekly 
expenditure with the most anxious care, 
and to act both as father and mother 
to his little family. He (Mr. Ecroyd) 
confessed he was unable to look through 
this account of weekly expenditure 
without being deeply touched. He 
saw that the man expended Is. dd. 
for education, and 3d. for books and 
stationery, and all the personal indul- 
gence he allowed himself was 3d. for 
tobacco. He had been accused, and those 
who thought with him on this question 
had been accused, of disregarding the in- 
terests of people in this condition of life. 
It was his good fortune to have been 
brought up amongst them, and to 
have spent his life amongst them. He 
knew their daily habits, he thought, as 
well as any hon. Member of that House, 
and he should deem it an utterly un- 
pardonable crime to put forth any 
proposal which would trench in the 
smallest degree upon their little comforts 
and indulgences; and if he had not be- 
lieved that the policy he advocated would 
have an almost immediate effect in in- 
creasing the demand for the productions 
of their industries, and enlarging the 
markets for them—in making those mar- 
kets more secure at present, and more 
certain of extension in future—he would 
never have devoted a single hour to 
this question. The result of the changes 
he had described would be to leave 
the Revenue in exactly the same con- 
dition as at present, and to leave the 
position of this class of consumers also 
the same as at present. No doubt, he 
might turn to other classes of society 
who would not reap so great an indirect 
advantage as the class of which he had 
been speaking. It was perfectly clear 
that the mere consumer, who was not 
engaged or interested in any of the 
industries of the country, who pro- 
duced nothing, but only ate and drank 
and wore, or the person who derived an 
income from foreign property, would 
reap no advantage, and might indeed in- 
cur some slight disadvantage, from such 
a change of policy. But he (Mr. Ecroyd) 
held that the vital interests of the coun- 
try were best promoted by maintaining 
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the interests of the industrious pro- 
ducer. We were not at all concerned 
in making this the easiest country 
in the world for idle people to live 
in. The only other change he had 
to propose was that we should levy a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on foreign 
manufactures imported into this country. 
In doing this, he would be prepared 
to exclude every article that could fairly 
be reckoned as only half-manufactured. 
Some people believed that what might 
be properly classed as foreign manu- 
factures imported into this country 
amounted to some £50,000,000 or 
£60,000,000 sterling, per annum. He 
had no sympathy with these extreme 
and exaggerated estimates; he would 
not try to stretch the net too widely, 
and would content himself with taking 
articles completely manufactured, and 
levying a duty on them of 10 per 
cent. He would impose such a duty, 
for one reason, as a means of making a 
better bargain in our commercial nego- 
tiations with such countries’ as France. 
He believed if we were to put an ad 
valorem duty of 10 per cent on French 
manufactures when we next come to 
negotiate with France, we should have 
something to offer on our part, and thus 
there would be a prospect of increasing 
the future freedom of trade between 
that country and England. He esti- 
mated that, taking the most restricted 
list of completely manufactured foreign 
articles, a 10 per cent duty would pro- 
duce a revenue of about £2,500,000, and 
he thought this would be the most unob- 
jectionable and acceptable way of pro- 
viding a fund for the relief of local tax- 
ation. He knew that there was in the 
minds of many hon. Gentlemen a sort 
of holy horror of Protection in any form, 
as a thing of which our hands were at 
present absolutely clean. But our hands 
were not clean of the principle of Pro- 
tection. It had a place in our existing 
system, as he thought he could very 
easily prove. What was Protection? 
Protection was the artificial shielding, 
by law, of some class of the community 
from the full and natural pressure of 
competition, internal or external. That 
was what he understood by Protection. 
Now, the Irish Land Act was a distinctly 
protective law, enacted on behalf of one 
class in Ireland — and that not the 
poorest, for the labourers were excluded 
—and completely shielding that class 
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from the pressure of competition in the 
matter of rent. The Radical Party were 
continually demanding the wider appli- 
cation of this principle, and the further 
limitation in various directions of the 
freedom of contract. He wished to point 
out that whatever might be the merits 
of such proposals, they were every one 
of them of the full and complete nature 
of Protection. He might give another 
notable instance of the prevalence of the 
principle of Protection in this country. 
The whole system of the Factory Acts, 
so far as they limited the freedom of 
contract in regard to hours of labour, 
was protective. He would give the testi- 
mony of a Member of that House, con- 
tained in a speech delivered on the 10th 
of February, 1847. An important debate 
took place upon the proposal to limit the 
hours of labour in factories by law,, from 
69 to 63; and an hon. Gentleman of great 
authority in that House, at the present 
time, said in the course of the debate— 


“For his part, he regarded it as a question of 
as great importance as that which had been 
settled last year under the auspices of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel).” [He 
was referring to the Repeal of the Corn Laws. ] 
“That was a question of protection ; and in this 
case the protection was to raise wages at the 
expense of capital. It was precisely the same 
principle that was involved in both cases.” 


Those words were spoken by the right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright.) He therefore had the testi- 
mony of the right hon. Gentleman, 
clearly and distinctly expressed, that it 
was precisely the same principle that 
was involved in the Corn Laws, and in 
the limitation of freedom of contract as 
regarded the hoursof labour. It appeared 
to him (Mr. Ecroyd)—and it always had 
appeared to him—grossly unjust to the 
British manufacturer, to impose this 
restriction upon his freedom of contract, 
unless they balanced it by an absolutely 
equivalent tax on foreign goods, the 
manufacture of which was in many 
cases practically free from such restric- 
tions. There were some instances in 
which the cost of labour amounted to 
three-fourths of the cost of the pro- 
duction of manufactures ; and could they 
call that freedom of trade which, whilst 
leaving the manufacturer at’ liberty to 
purchase in the lowest market his raw 
material, his stores, his coal, his oil, and 
other articles which entered into the 
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working of the factory, still placed an 
absolute and protective restriction upon 
free competition for the sale to him of 
that labour which might well constitute 
three-fourths of the value of his pro- 
duction? That was a distinct act of 
Protection. If they were left free to fix 
the question of wages, but not to make 
the best bargain they could with regard 
to the length of hours of working, the 
cost of their production was still clearly 
raised by law. Now, when they had 
done that—he admitted for the most 
humane object, which he approved as 
strongly as any man in the Kingdom— 
when they had raised the cost artificially 
by law, was it not an act of grave in- 
justice to allow to come into London 
from France, from a distance no greater 
than Lancashire and Yorkshire, goods 
produced by that more rapid wear and 
tear of women and children which was 
forbidden in this country by a wise and 
humane law? The fact that our policy 
had not been followed by our neighbours 
across the Channel, had made that policy 
no longer conducive to the best interests 
of the British workmen, but positively 
destructive of their industries. There 
were two alternatives in regard to this 
question, one of which they would at no 
distant period be driven to adopt. They 
could either take away the whole fabric 
of the Factory Acts, and leave the hours 
of labour open to free competition— 
if there were any hon. Member in that 
House who dared to propose such a 
course—or, if they could not do that, 
the second alternative was to impose 
upon the foreign manufactured goods, 
which were brought into competition 
with our own in this country, a duty 
equivalent to the increased cost of pro- 
duction which they had artificially im- 
posed by law on the English manu- 
facturer. He proposed an ad valorem 
duty of 10 per cent on foreign manu- 
factures; and he thought that would 
fairly compensate manufacturers in this 
country for the disadvantage under 
which they were suffering. But it was 
said that we should thereby raise the 
cost of all articles of clothing to the 
people of this country. Now, hewanted 
to examine that assertion. He wanted 
to know, if they were to impose a duty 
of 20 per cent upon the calicoes im- 
ported into this country, how much they 
would raise the price of English shirt- 
ings in the Manchester market ? And he 
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believed his hon. Friend the Member for 
Manchester (Mr. Slagg) would acknow- 
ledge that it would not raise the cost 
of those shirtings a single farthing, be- 
cause the internal competition would 
suffice to keep it down. But there 
were articles of which the market price 
would be raised to the extent of the 
whole amount of duty imposed upon 
them. These were articles of pure luxury, 
such as French millinery and fashion- 
able goods which were brought into 
the Metropolis and other great towns, 
articles not used by the working classes, 
by the country farmers, nor by the small 
shopkeepers in the country districts; they 
were articles used by that class of per- 
sons who did not care what they spent. 
He thought such articles of luxury, per- 
haps, formed the most legitimate ob- 
jects of taxation which any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could pitch upon. 
He believed that, by the imposition 
of this duty on foreign manufactures, 
the cost of clothing to the lower and 
middle classes in. the country would 
be in no respect raised; but the cost 
of articles of luxury required by the 
upper classes would make up the 
£2,500,000 increased revenue. He would 
now speak of some of the effects which 
might be expected to follow from the 
adoption by this country of the policy 
which he advocated. In the first place, 
it would furnish a means of controlling 
foreign tariffs, and of insisting on our 
right to bargain for free exchange of 
manufactures; and if it did not afford us 
access to the markets of France and other 
such countries, it would al least have the 
effect of reserving to our own industries 
the manufacture of many articles which 
we now imported from them. In the next 
place, it would check, to some extent, 
the rapid decline of the wheat-growing 
industry, and the consequent depopula- 
tion of our rural districts. As a manu- 
facturer, connected not only with the 
export, but the home trade, he looked 
with the gravest apprehension on the 
present condition of affairs in the 
agricultural districts. He had spoken 
with many gentlemen on the subject of 
the decline of our wheat-growing indus- 
try, whotreatedthe mattervery flippantly, 
and spoke of the change from arable to 
pasture and meadow land as an easy 
operation. But he (Mr. Ecroyd) thought 
these gentlemen knew little of the diffi- 
culties of that change; and, further, 
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that they did not understand the effect 
which it would produce in the coun- 
try. One effect would be that for 
every 1,000 acres of arable converted 
into pasture and meadow land, at least 
30 families would be displaced, and that 
displaced population must either emi- 
grate or be driven into the large towns, 
where their presence would seriously 
lower the rate of wages, and add to the 
distress of theinhabitants. But, again, 
a change of this kind, which would 
depopulate the rural districts of the 
country, could not take place without 
producing, in the end, an injurious effect 
upon the stamina and physical and moral 
soundness of the English people; for 
it was well known to how large an extent 
the town population was strengthened by 
the existence of a large rural popula- 
tion. For these reasons, he was un- 
able to look upon a change of this 
nature without very great apprehension 
as to its future effects. Another effect 
of the operation of this policy would be 
to divert capital and enterprize to our 
own Colonies and to India, instead of 
allowing them to flow so much as they 
did at present towards the United States 
of America, Russia, and other foreign 
countries. It would give India a vastly 
increased market for her products in 
England, and would equally enlarge our 
market for manufactures in India. Then 
it would provide a large fund for the 
relief of local taxation, which was press- 
ing with great severity on our over- 
borne agriculture and manufactures; 
and it would inspire new hope and en- 
thusiasm amongst our manufacturing 
population. But it was not only on 
economical, but on political and social 
grounds that he believed its effects would 
be unspeakably good ; and they had al- 
ready had a foretaste of what those 
effects would be. The principles he 
had been endeavouring to explain and 
advocate had already penetrated the 
minds of scores of thousands of our 
working people; they had been dis- 
cussed in their homes and workshops; 
and, wherever these ideas had entered, 
they had given to the people a more 
vivid impression of the extent and 
resources of their own Empire, and of 
the importance of its strength and unity 
to themselves. Moreover, they had in- 
spired them with confidence in place of 
that despondency which had been caused 
by the effects of foreign tariffs in many 
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important manufacturing districts of the 
country. It had taught them that the 
prosperity of the owners of land and 
other fixed property in these Islands was 
an inseparable accompaniment of the 
prosperity and growth of our industries ; 
that if rents declined, it was because 
profits had begun already to decline ; and 
that although wages might be sustained 
for a brief period, they must from the 
same cause inevitably fall. By the 
entrance of these convictions into their 
minds, thousands of working men in 
this country had been delivered com- 
pletely and for ever from the possibility 
of becoming victims to the dema- 
gogues who set class against class, and 
whose only idea of fiscal reform was 
the lowering of rent. These men were 
unfriendly to no class; but if they saw 
injustice or danger to their own interests 
in the position of any, it was in that of 
owners and mortgagees of foreign pro- 
perty, lands, and factories resident 
here and competing severely with our 
farmers and manufacturers, and conse- 
quently with their workmen, but not 
contributing a tenth part of their fair 
share towards the great national ob- 
ject provided for—that of local taxa- 
tion, which was overweighting the far- 
mer, the manufacturer, and the work- 
man in his cottage. Finally, he said 
that the entrance of these ideas into 
many a working man’s home had 
quickened and deepened the loyalty of 
that class to their Sovereign, and to 
those long-tried institutions of their 
country, which made her in days long 
past great and famous, and gave her 
the wide dominions she possessed. Per- 
haps, in doing that, it had made some of 
them Conservatives. Who could tell? 
He did not profess to say, but he re- 
joiced to have been able to take any 
part in this movement; and he trusted 
it would live and grow under the 
guidance of abler and stronger ad- 
vocates than himself, not only because 
he believed that in its future success was 
bound up the prosperity, comfort, and 
social well-being of the people, but be- 
cause he was well assured that the effect 
of it, so far as it had gone, had been 
to knit together all classes in that bond 
of sympathy, the absence of which 
in any country always constituted 
a great danger. He begged to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 
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Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ in 
view of the growing injury inflicted upon our 
industries by Foreign tariffs, and the conse- 
quent importance of more rapidly developing 
the resources of India and the Colonies, it is ex- 
pedient to free ourselves as early as possible 
from the restraints of Commercial Treaties to 
abolish the Duties upon tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
dried fruits amt gin British possessions ; 
to levy specific Duties (in no case equal to more 
than 10 per cent upon ordinary average values) 
upon the like articles, as well as upon wheat, 
flour, and sugar imported from Foreign Coun- 
treis; and also to impose an Import Duty upon 
Foreign manufactures, with the notification 
that it should cease to operate, as against each 
Nation, from the day on which such Nation 
should admit British manufactures Duty free,” 
—(Mr. Ecroyd,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sm JOHN LUBBOOK said, with 
reference to the proposal of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down (Mr. 
Ecroyd) to levy a tax upon manufactured 
articles, as distinguished from partially 
manufactured articles, he did not think 
that, in practice, any such distinction 
could be applied; and that, even if 
his proposal were adopted, only a 
very small amount of duty could be 
so levied. With regard to the pro- 
posal to reimpose a duty on wheat and 
flour introduced into this country, he 
pointed out that that subject had often 
been discussed in the House. It had 
been debated at considerable length last 
Session, and he (Sir John Lubbock) re- 
membered that even from hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the opposite side of the 
House the suggestion had met with 
very little support. The propositions 
put forward by the hon. Member were 
of such a character that any one of them 
would require a whole evening’s dis- 
cussion, and it would, therefore, be im- 
possible to do justice to them at that 
hour (12.85). But there was a point in 
the Bill on which he should like to say 
afew words. If he understood it cor- 
rectly, the proposal was to make a very 
important alteration in the mode of col- 
lection of the Income Tax, and one with 
reference to which scarcely any notice 
had been given to the country. Hitherto, 
it had been a vital principle in the sys- 
tem of collection that it should be, to a 
great extent, intrusted to independent 
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officials and their agents; and that, he 
believed, had, on the whole, worked 
very much to the satisfaction of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to abolish the system, so far as concerned 
Schedules D and E, with reference to 
which the officers were, in future, to be 
appointed directly under the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue; but to leave 
it in force as regarded Schedules A and 
B, in which the appointments were 
much less remunerative. The proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman would have 
the effect of setting up two separate 
bodies of collectors, which seemed to 
be undesirable ; and it should be 
born in mind that the present col- 
lectors had, in many instances, given 
up other occupations in order to under- 
take their present duties. He was not 
aware that the present system of collec- 
tion had given rise to any dissatisfaction 
in the country, or that any representa- 
tion had been made upon the subject to 
Her Majesty’s Government; and, there- 
fore, although he did not wish to express 
any decided opinion on the point, he 
ventured to hope that, on going into 
Committee, or upon some other occasion, 
the right hon. Gentleman would state to 
the House the reasons which had in- 
duced him to make a proposal for which 
at present he saw no efficient reason. 
Mr. SLAGG said, he wished also to 
give his reasons for objecting to the pro- 
posal relating to the change in the system 
of the collection of Income Tax. In the 
first place, it was of so sweeping a cha- 
racter that, when introduced, it should 
be supported by very substantial ar- 
guments. It had been mentioned in 
the Budget speech, but merely inci- 
dentally, as a proposed change of an 
administrative nature; but it was, in his 
opinion, one of a very serious character, 
involving the interests of a large class 
of respectable and hard-working public 
officers. As yet he had not been made 
acquainted with any economic reason for 
this change; and, so far as the public 
were concerned, he believed they were 
wholly without evidence that any dislike 
existed to the present system of Income 
Tax collection. The tax itself was, no 
doubt, objected to as obnoxious and in- 
quisitive; and he looked with hope upon 
the hiut given by the Prime Minister, 
that one day or auother it might be got 
rid of altogether. One of the allegations, 
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however, in favour of the present system 
had always been that it was collected by 
men who knew the i whom they 
lived amongst, and, being conver- 
sant with their cases, could therefore 
exercise great discernment and discrimi- 
nation in the collection of the tax. But 
it seemed that that idea was about to be 
thrown to the winds; and they were now 
introduced to a new system of taxation, 
which on the face of it appeared decidedly 
objectionable. He had taken pains to 
inquire amongst persons in his own con- 
stituency, who contributed largely to the 
Income Tax, as to their views on the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government. He 
found that no support whatever was 
given to it; on the contrary, the evi- 
dence he had obtained was entirely in 
favour of the existing system. But he 
objected to it from an economical point 
of view. He had not yet met with any 
reasons of an economical nature which 
would justify the course proposed by the 
Government. On the contrary, it ap- 
peared to him, judging from past expe- 
rience, that the change would involve 
the country in a very serious augmenta- 
tion of expense. With regard to the 
question of pensions and compensation, 
it appeared to him also that we should 
be confronted shortly not only with a 
very augmented expense, but with a 
fresh army of pensioners. Then there 
was another feature of the proposal, 
which to him was distasteful; it was 
the effort on the part of the Government 
to secure in this matter centralization. 
Any steps in that direction certainly did 
not commend themselves at first sight to 
him, and more sufficient reason ought 
to be given for the present step than 
had as yet been afforded. The De- 
partment seemed to be animated by 
a sudden ambition to acquire for it- 
self a vast accession of power and pa- 
tronage, and he did not see any reason 
to satisfy them. But there was another 
strong argument against the change. 
It was intended to put the collection of 
the tax into the hands of a number of 
permanent officials receiving fixed sa- 
laries. The expense of doing so would 
be augmented considerably by the fact 
that, for the convenience of the new 
staff, new offices, and new appurten- 
ances of every kind would have to 
be provided; and by the fact also, 
that pensions would have to be granted 
to the officers when their term of duty 
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had expired. At present, a per centage 
was only paid on the collection, so that 
the cost fluctuated with the amount rea- 
lized, and they received no pensions. He 
should move an Amendment upon the 

int in Committee on the Bill; and he 
thought he should be able to show that 
the cost of collection by the present col- 
lectors was very much smaller than it 
would be under the system now pro- 
posed. He should not trouble the House 
with any further details on the subject, 
but reserve them until the Bill reached 
Committee. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the ques- 
tion of the collection of the Income 
Tax had been brought prominently 
under his notice by people at Birming- 
ham, and in the populous district he re- 
presented ; and he could assure the hon. 
Member for the City of Manchester (Mr. 
Slagg) that when his Amendment came 
forward, he (Mr. Newdegate) should be 
very happy to support it. The change 
was objectionable upon all the grounds 
stated by the hon. Gentleman. The 
House, however, was losing sight of 
the Amendment which was really before 
them—namely, that proposed by the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd). 
Without delaying the House unneces- 
sarily, he (Mr. Newdegate) wished to 
say that he agreed in the substance of 
that Amendment. But he agreed also 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock), that the Amendment contained 
matter which deserved much more at- 
tention than it was likely to receive from 
the House at the present moment. He 
(Mr. Newdegate) remembered the time 
when even to venture to look at the 
sources of Revenue in the sense in which 
the hon. Member for Preston had treated 
them, or to venture to mention the 
commercial connections of the Empire 
as worth preserving, was treated as an 
indication of mental blindness. He re- 
membered, too, that when he supported 
the ‘‘Ten Hours Bill” he was resisted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, the late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. John 
Bright); and he remembered the speech 
—the eloquent but violent speech—in 
which that right hon. Gentleman resisted 
that which ‘he called a Protectionist 
measure. He had since heard the right 
hon. Gentleman retract the expressions 
he used in his opposition to the “Ten 
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Hours Bill.’”” Nay, more than this, he 
had seen a Member of the present Go- 
vernment carry the system of protecting 
juvenile labour further than it was car- 
ried in 1847. He (Mr. Newdegate) was 
asked to propose to the House the 
‘* Nine Hours Bill ;”’ but he replied that 
he dare not in the face of the bigotry 
by which the then novel system of 
modern economy was assailed. It had 
since been carried by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Mundella), and he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) rejoiced that it had been adopted. 
He voted silently with the right hon. 
Gentleman when he carried the protec- 
tive measure further than he (Mr. 
Newdegate) dared to propose. The hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) was 
before his time. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
remembered being told, in 1847, that 
40 years must elapse before the com- 
mercial policy of the country would be 
reconsidered. There were only three 
years to expire before the 40 would 
have expired; and, if he was not blind 
to the signs of the times, this question 
of Fair Trade, of Reciprocity, of Mode- 
rate Import Duties would shortly have 
to be considered. If this nation did 
not pay in manufactures, or in produce 
of some kind, they must pay in gold; and 
in proportion as the production of gold 
diminished, they would find the pressure 
increase. As he said before, however, 
it was idle to press upon the House at 
present the reconsideration of a system 
which was founded on the bigoted and 
one-sided view of international exchange 
which had been carefully fostered for 
years. Too many of the population had 
been deceived into believing that it had 
been from the commercial measures of 
1846, 1847, and 1860 only, that they had 
derived prosperity, no allowance what- 
ever having been made for the increase 
of the circulating medium of the world, 
which had been caused by the dis- 
coveries of gold. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CurtpErs) said, the debate, 
which had been proceeding for some 
little time, might be divided inte two 
parts. The larger question was raised 
by the hon. Membor for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd), and the smaller one by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of London (Sir John Lub- 
bock). He (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would deal with the smaller 
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ag first. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
er for the University of London said 
that in the Customs and Inland Reve- 
nue Bill there were certain provisions 
respecting the collection of Income Tax 
under Schedules D and E to which he 
took exception, and he and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
Manchester (Mr. Slagg) had said the 
changes proposed in the Bill were not 
satisfactory. The hon. Member for 
Manchester said the Government re- 
commended very sweeping changes, and 
wished to get in their hand vast power 
and patronage. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would state to the 
House, in a very few sentences, what it 
was the Government proposed to do. 
At present, in Scotland and in Ireland, 
and in some districts of England, the 
Income Tax under Schedules D and E 
was collected by public officers on a 
very economical system. Under an old 
Act, the collection in some places, not of 
the Income Tax, but of the Land Tax 
and other taxes, had been made, not 
by public officers, but by persons who 
were merely collectors of taxes. The 
Income Tax under Schedules D and 
E had been collected by tradespeople— 
tailors, hairdressers, auctioneers, grocers, 
stationers, brushmakers, and the like— 
who were appointed by the Local Com- 
missioners. ‘These people had collected 
the tax from their brother tradespeople ; 
and he was bound to say that, as far as 
the Revenue was concerned, the tax 
had by no means been collected as ex- 
peditiously as it ought to have been. 
It was also held to be objectionable that 
one tradesman should know the income 
of his neighbours ; and he had received, 
during the time that had elapsed since 
the change was proposed, many very 
strong and urgent requests that the re- 
form would be carried out, simply be- 
cause it was obnoxious to men of busi- 
ness that their rivals in business should 
know what their income was. It must 
be borne in mind that the Bill provided 
that no change in the mode of collection 
should be made, unless in each indi- 
vidual ease the Treasury was satisfied it 
would result in economy. He believed 
the proposed change would lead to 
economy. He would not, however, say 
more about the matter at the present 
moment, because when his hon. Friend 
the Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg) 
moved the rejection of the clause in 
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Committee, he should have a good deal | 
more to say, and he should be able to 
show the House how entirely justified 
the late Government were in their pro- 
posal on this head. He must now pass 
to the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd). He 
listened with great attention to every 
word the hon. Gentleman said, and he 
must say there was a great deal in the 
speech of the hon. Gentleman which 
appeared to him to be of much interest 
to the House. The most interesting 
part of the statement of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, if the hon. Gentleman would 
allow him to say so, was the detail which 
he had collected as to the expenditure of 
the working classes upon dress, food, 
and other necessaries of life, and upon 
amusement. The House ought to be 
extremely obliged to the hon. Gentleman 
for having devoted so much time and 
attention to a matter which was of so 
much interest to them. The hon. Gen- 
tleman himself admitted, however, that, 
so far as his proposal was concerned, 
the inquiries he had made had no par- 
ticular bearing; that the changes he 
proposed would only result in a frac- 
tional advantage to the class about whom 
he had made the inquiries. 

Mr. ECROYD said, his remarks went 
to show that, according to the best in- 
formation he had been able to obtain, 
the alterations he proposed in the mode 
of raising revenue, would only affect 
their expenditure in quite a fractional 
degree. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr: Curtpers) said, that was 
exactly what he stated. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said, for he took his words down, 
that whatever effect his proposal might 
have on other charges, the effect would 
be extremely small—the precise words 
were ‘‘the advantage would be frac- 
tional”—in regard to the expenditure 
of the working classes concerning which 
he gave such very interesting details. 
The question raised by the hon. Member, 
of course, had a very much wider bearing 
than the mere result upon the expendi- 
dure of the particular class of people he 
referred to. The object of the hon. 
Member was perfectly plain. Parlia- 
ment was engaged between 1842 and 
1866 in an entire reversal of the former 
systems which were known either as the 
Commercial, or as the Colonial, or as the 
Protectionist systems, and in a substitu- 
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tion for those systems of taxation of what 
was called Free Trade. The hon. Mem- 
ber’s proposal, practically, was to return 
to those systems. The hon. Member 
had stated his objections to what was 
commonly understood as Free Trade; he 
had given his reasons for giving advan- 
tages to the Colonies, by means of 
differential duties, and he had given his 
reasons for wishing to enforce Reciprocity 
with respect to foreign produce. He had 
explained his reasons with great clear- 
ness; and no one could mistake his 
object, which was simply to go back 
from all that had been done in getting 
rid of the old commercial or Colonial 
system to a system of Reciprocity or 
Protection. He proposed, in a mitigated 
degree, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) admitted—not nearly to the extent 
to which those systems were formerly 
carried out—to land the country once 
more in the difficulties of those systems. 
He (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
did not think anyone would expect him 
to discuss the abstract question of Free 
Trade. He could not agree with the 
hon. Geutleman, and he firmly believed 
the great majority of the House would 
not feel prepared to reverse the policy 
which had now been pursued with great 
success for a quarter of a century. But 
there were one or two points in the hon. 
Gentleman’s speech to which he thought 
he ought to refer. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke with great vigour as to the pros- 
pects of India, should Free Trade, so far 
as that country was concerned, be re- 
versed, and Indian trade with us en- 
couraged. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) thought the fact as to India 
would show that during the last few 
years trade there had been by no means 
stationary. On the contrary, under the 
system of Free Trade, India had ad- 
vanced with rapid strides, particularly 
during the last 10 or 12 years. The 
hon. Member wished to protect Indian 
tea, by putting a differential duty on 
China tea; and perhaps he did not know 
that the export of tea from India since 
1872 had increased threefold. Probably, 
also, the hon. Member was not aware 
that under the Free Trade system the 
exportation of wheat had increased 
during the period he mentioned tenfold, 
the exports of seeds twofold, and that, 
in other respects, the export trade had 
doubled, and even trebled. It was, 
therefore, the fact that under Free Trade 
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England was most flourishing as to her 
exports. There was no stagnation in 
trade so far as Indian produce was 
concerned ; therefore the hon. Member’s 
statement was entirely unfounded, as the 
figures he had quoted showed. But 
that was not the question they were 
discussing now, and he would come to 
the hon. Member’s proposal, rather than 
dilate upon the grounds upon which he 
had based it. The hon. Member, first 
of all, proposed in his Amendment that 
this country should give up all Com- 
mercial Treaties. He (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) was surprised to read 
those words. He had taken down the 
hon. Gentleman’s proposal afterwards 
from his speech ; and it seemed that he 
wished to enforce a new plan of tax- 
ing the exports coming to us from fo- 
reign countries in order that we might be 
able to make Commercial Treaties with 
those countries. It was hard to see, 
therefore, how, when Commercial Trea- 
ties were abolished, the hon. Member’s 
object could be carried out in taxing 
manufactures in such a way that Com- 
mercial Treaties might be entered into 
with foreign countries. Then the hon. 
Member proposed that there should be 
no duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, and dried 
fruits, and that British’ wheat, flour, and 
sugar should be protected by a 10 per 
cent duty upon the like articles coming 
from foreign countries. The hon. Mem- 
ber had not used a single figure to jus- 
tify his conclusion that the change he 
proposed would produce a Revenue equal 
to the present. 

Mr. ECROYD said, that he had 
spared the House a great array of figures 
in consequence of the lateness of the 
hour. He should be very glad to give 
the right hon. Gentleman statistics which 
he held in his hand fully justifying this 
assertion, if he desired to have them. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, that when 
an hon. Member spoke for an hour and 
a quarter on a subject of that kind, it 
was a singular thing that the very 
figures he should leave out were those 
of the first importance. The hon. Mem- 
ber made this proposal as an Amend- 
ment to the Budget Bill; and he asked 
them to accept, in lieu of the present 
duty on tea, coffee, cocoa, and dried 
fruits, Free Trade with our own Posses- 
sions, and increased imposts upon the 
produce of foreign countries. He (the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer) thought 
it would be impossible to produce the 
duty, raised under the existing rates, 
by the process alluded to, let the articles 
come from wherever they might. The 
first necessity was that the hon. Member 
should show that there would be no re- 
duction of Revenue by following out his 
plan. He had failed altogether to make 
out that point in his speech, which was 
very full of detail upon other matters. 
Then the hon. Member proposed—after 
suggesting that they should abolish 
Commercial Treaties—that they should 
have a series of Treaties with all coun- 
tries who were willing to admit our 
manufactures free; the conditions of 
those Treaties being that we should 
also receive their goods free. Well, he 
would point out to the hon. Member 
that his proposal would bring about a 
very curious anomaly. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that all articles coming from 
the Colonies were to be free. There 
were many of the Colonies where the 
tariffs were based upon Protectionist 
principles, where the duties were as 
high as those in any foreign country— 
where, in fact, they were from 25 even 
up to 30 per cent of the value of the 
goods. There were some foreign coun- 
tries where the tariffs were very much 
lower at the present time than they were 
in some of the Colonies; and the hon. 
Member proposed, as a weapon to in- 
duce foreign countries to admit our 
manufactures free, that we should put a 
duty upon their produce, whilst he would 
not use any force at all against the 
Colonies. Surely, if that principle was 
to be applied at all, it should be equally 
applied in all quarters. If we were to 
endeavour to bring about a system 
under which other countries would ac- 
cept our manufactures free, we under- 
taking to accept theirs free, surely our 
Colonies, with whom our relations were 
much more easy than they were with 
foreign countries, should be put in the 
same category. Yet the hon. Member, 
in spite of the fact that the Colonies 
might be Protectionists, proposed to 
give them a great boon and advantage 
over other countries. He (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) pointed to that 
as an illustration of the inconsistency of 
the hon. Member’s proposal. It was 
not the only objection to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Motion. He would refer to an- 
other. He objected to that plan, as did 
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all hon. Members on that (the Ministe- 
rial) side of the House, because they 
were attached to Free Trade, and did 
not believe it right to go back to Pro- 
tection, Reciprocity, Colonial, orany other 
system of that sort. Under the system 
of Free Trade this country had become 
the greatest exporting country in the 
world ; and they believed that the adop- 
tion of Protection, in order to increase 
our exports to a certain extent, would 
have precisely the opposite effect. Be- 
lieving thoroughly as they did in Free 
Trade, he hoped the hon. Member would 
excuse him if he did not discuss the 
abstract question at great length. He 
trusted the House would reject the pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he regretted 
that this discussion had not taken place 
at an earlier hour, when more justice 
could have been done to the able and 
admirable speech of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Ecroyd). So far as he 
could gather from the speech of the hon. 
Baronet who sat on the other side of the 
House (Sir John Lubbock), and from the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down (Mr. Childers), neither 
of them had been able, or if they had 
been able they had not attempted, to 
reply to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Preston in any detail. That fact in 
itself, together with the statement of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to the effect 
that the hon. Member’s speech was in- 
teresting in the highest degree, and 
especially in regard to some details to 
which the right hon. Gentleman par- 
ticularly alluded, showed that the speech 
was one that, to do justice to which, under 
ordinary circumstances, at such an hour 
as that, they should have an adjourn- 
ment of the debate. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
thought it was a most important subject 
to discuss—indeed, it had been admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that that was 
the case. They had endeavoured, on 
more than one occasion, to press the Mo- 
tion on at an inconvenient hour of the 
night, and it had been left over until to- 
night, in order that it might be taken at 
an hour when it could be discussed. 
There had not been, however, a full op- 
portunity to debate the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman who had last 
spoken had taken some exceptions to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Preston, 
because he had omitted some details; 
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the reason he had done so was, that the 
hour was too late for him to give the 
House all the special particulars as to 
the mode in which he proposed that the 
Revenue, which would be lost in the 
changes he suggested, could be made up 
to the Exchequer. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
thought he could supply the deficiency 
on the part of the hon. Member. The 
hon. Member, so far as could be gathered 
from his speech, proposed to abolish cer- 
tain duties, which would result in a loss 
of something over £4,000,000 to the 
Revenue. That might be supplied by 
levying a duty of ls. 8d. per ewt. on 
foreign unrefined sugar, which would 
produce £1,165,000, by levying 3s. 4d. 
per cwt. on refined sugar from foreign 
countries, which would produce £439,000, 
by a duty of 10d. per ewt. on foreign 
wheat. [Jronical cheering from the Minis- 
terial Benches.| He could quite un- 
derstand that cheer from hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway on the other 
side of the House, and he should be 
ready to reply to it in due time; he 
should be ready to submit why he, for 
one, was perfectly prepared to support 
such a Motion as that. Well, 10d. per 
ewt. on foreign wheat would produce 
£1,853,000; and, in addition to that, 5d. 
per ewt. on foreign barley would bring 
in £670,000, making £4,130,000. The 
duty on dried fruit, &e. would realize 
£820,000, making inallnearly£5,000,000 
sterling, which would be more than a 
substitute for the reduction which the 
hon. Member proposed to bring about. 
As a Member representing an agricul- 
tural constituency, he (Mr. Chaplin) re- 
ceived, with great satisfaction, a Motion 
of that kind, coming from an hon. Mem- 
ber representing an urban constituency. 
He had long entertained the opinion that 
agrieulture was in an extremely critical 
position; and he was one of those who 
believed that the prosperity of our com- 
merce and our trade depended to an 
enormous degree upon the prosperity of 
agriculture, and that it would be hope- 
less to expect agriculture really to pros- 
per unless it were possible to grow corn 
at a profit. That being his view, when 
it was proposed by a Representative of 
the working classes of the country—by a 
Gentleman coming from a large urban 
constituency—that that changeshould be 
made, he welcomed the suggestion most 
heartily. He doubted whether any hon. 
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Member sitting on that (the Conserva- 
tive) side of the House was better able 
to judge of the interests of the working 
classes than the hon. Member for Pres- 
ton; and he supposed that no one had 
devoted more thought and more care to 
the collection of details on the subject 
than that hon. Member. When he (Mr. 
Chaplin) met a proposal of that kind, it 
clearly became his duty, and also the 
duty of hon. Members who were placed 
in a similar position, to give all the sup- 
port in their power to it. He did not 
know what course the hon. Member pro- 
posed to pursue with regard to his 
Amendment. He did not know whether 
it would be desirable, at such an hour of 
the night, when the supporters of the 
policy advocated in it were not numerous, 
and the Conservative side of the House 
was thinly attended, to take a division, 
as it would give a false impression in the 
country. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member meant to go to a division 
or not; but, if he did, he (Mr. Chaplin), 
for one, should certainly go into the 
Lobby with him. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that if 
to vote for the second reading of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill meant 
the expression of an opinion that it 
should pass in its present shape, he 
should be unable to vote for it, for 
the reason, as explained by the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Slagg), 
that a portion of the Bill differed from 
its general tenour, and was most objec- 
tionable. It was intended to make a 
most serious change in the collection of 
taxation. The administration of the 
Income Tax was fu!l of imperfections 
and inequalities, which were avowedly 
the result of its hasty imposition for a 
limited period, and the language of the 
Act might be interpreted as claiming a 
right to tax every imaginable kind of 
property. The Act referred not only to 
property and incomes in that country, 
but to property in other countries, where 
manufactures. were carried on under 
the encouragement and protection of 
other Governments, who taxed the pro- 
fits with their own Income Tax, and 
With all the charges legally leviable. 
Such incongruities as these were most 
grotesque; and, knowing the exceeding 
hardship that would ensue from the lite- 
ral application of the stringent clauses 
of the Act, the original compilers of the 
measure took care that there should be 
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between the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment and the taxpayer an administrative 
body, partly unofficial Commissioners, 
partly collectors of their appointment, 
who should mitigate, in some degree, the 
inequalities of the Act, and the hard- 
ships attendant upon the collection of 
the tax by purely official collectors. It 
was through this unofficial administra- 
tion that the Act had hitherto been 
applied with far less friction and diffi- 
culty than might have attended it. He 
(Mr. Hubbard) must protest against that 
mitigation being removed before the 
Act itself was subjected to the adjust- 
ment which was so desirable. When 
the Act was reformed its administration 
might be left to the officials of the Inland 
Revenue ; but, until it was reformed, he 
must object to the proposed altera- 
tion, which would do away with all the 
mitigating circumstances of the col- 
lection. 

Sirk STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
only desire to say a few words with 
regard to the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd). I quite agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, at this hour of the 
night, and under these circumstances, 
it is impossible to discuss such a pro- 
posal as this in all its bearings; and I 
think my hon. Friend himself will feel 
that it is quite out of the question for 
us to give it anything like a serious 
consideration to-night. But he is at 
liberty—and I am extremely glad that 
he is—to state at full length the plan 
which he himself wishes to adopt. He 
has, for a considerable time, paid great 
attention to this question. I cannot 
say that I myself altogether share his 
views ; but I greatly respect the energy 
and intelligence with which he has 
studied the question, and I am quite 
prepared to admit that the proposals he 
has made are of an ingenious character, 
and so arranged as to afford ground for 
discussion and examination; but that 
discussion and examination it is quite 
impossible for us to give to-night. As 
I understand my hon. Friend’s argu- 
ment, he proposes to us to refer to the 
effect of these changes on the expendi- 
ture of the working men, and also to 
that argument which he has only given 
_ shortly, but which the hon. Member for 

Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) has 
given more fully, with regard to their 
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effect on the Revenue. His object, asI 
understand, was to show that if, accord- 
ing to his proposal and theory, import 
duties were imposed to the extent he con- 
templates, they would not bear heavily 
on the working men; but, on the con- 
trary, would leave them in the same 
position—or, if anything, in a better 
position—as regards the actual taxation 
on the articles taxed at this moment. 
According to his theory, the working 
men, not being damnified by the im- 
position of the duties, are to be benefited 
by an increase of work and employment 
which, he contemplates, would result 
from his system. And so with regard 
to the Revenue. All that he considered 
he was bound to do was to make out a 
prima facie case that this change of 
taxation would not injure, but rather 
advantage, the Revenue; but, of course, 
it is impossible for any private Member 
to enter into any such matters with any 
confidence or certainty, without having 
the advantage of consulting those who 
are experts and officially connected with 
the management of these Departments. 
Then my hon. Friend has made an im- 
portant and ingenious proposal for the 
development of a sort of Zollverein 
between England and her Colonies; but 
his proposal is not complete, because he 
does not provide for securing the ad- 
mission into the Colonial markets of 
English goods on corresponding terms 
with those upon which Colonial goods 
are to be admitted into the English 
market. That is a matter which I think 
my hon. Friend will see requires careful 
consideration. There are other points, 
upon which I cannot enter at the present 
moment; but which, in the same way, 
require much fuller development and 
examination than we could give to-night. 
I hope my hon. Friend will not think it 
necessary to put the House to the trouble 
of a division. He has had an opportunity 
of making his statement. He has made 
his statement carefully, and in an in- 
teresting: manner, and I recognize the 
spirit of his proposal; but Iam unable 
to agree with the proposal, and I hope 
he will not think it advisable to bring 
about a division on the subject. 

Mr. ECROYD said, he was satisfied 
with the discussion which had taken 
place, and he had never been so pre- 
sumptuous as to expect to obtain a 
majority on this question. He was fully 
aware of the disadvantage under which 
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any private Member must lie, in such a 
case, as the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had pointed out ; and 
he should be quite willing to withdraw 
the Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Question,” 
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put, and agreed to. 


Main Question, “That the Bill be! 
now read a second time,”’ put, and agreed | 
to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed | 
for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


—_—:0: o— 
POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE. FIRST READING. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, | 
‘‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make temporary provision for the relief of the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland.” —(Mr Trevelyan.) 
Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to explain what was 
the object and character of this Bill. 
Mr. TREVELYAN said, he would 
have explained the Bill without being 
asked, but that it was such a simple 
measure that when it appeared it would 
explain itself. He should be very glad 
to gratify the wish of hon. Members 
from Ireland. The purpose of the Bill 
was to assist Unions in Ireland—which 
were not mentioned in the Bill—which 
were found to be unable to meet their 
liabilities, without imposing on the rate- 
payers a burden which, practically, they 
would not be able to pay. There were 
three Unions in that condition, having 
been forced to borrow money — the 
Templemore Union, which had _bor- 
rowed £1,000 from the Treasury; the 
Killala Union, which had borrowed 
£500; and the Swinford Union, which 
had borrowed £1,000. These Unions 
had no power to borrow these sums; 
and, consequently, one of the clauses in 
the Bill would indemnify the Boards of 
Guardians for having borrowed the 
money, and the Local Government Board 
for having entered into the transaction. 
Another clause would enable Boards of | 
Guardians to borrow money in the same 
way up to the 25th of March, 1884, and 
would lay down the conditions under 
which they might borrow. Another 
| 
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clause would enable the Public Works 
Commissioners in Ireland to make grants 
to distressed Unions up to the extent of 
£50,000; and he was inclined to think 
that the Local Government Board, who 
would be the advisers in this matter to 
the Public Works Commissioners, would 
advise that grants should be made to all 

Unions which they were satisfied would 
not be able to get on without such assist- 
ance. Speaking personally, he should 


| be very sorry to see Unions permanently 


burdened in order to meet liabilities and 
demands caused by what had certainly 
been an exceptional year. He would 
not describe the state of these Unions 
more minutely; hon. Members knew 
their condition only too well; but in one 
or two of them the rate which would 
have to be struck would be 5s. 6d. on 


|the pound valuation; and in some of 


the electoral divisions it would be as 
high as 7s. or even 9s. When he men- 
tioned that, he thought hon. Members 
would allow that, in the interests of the 


' Unions, they should not be burdened 


with such burdens as those rates would 
involve. The Bill consisted of three 
clauses—the 1st, empowering the Go- 
vernment to make grants to distressed 
Unions; the 2nd, to permit the Unions 
to borrow; and the 8rd, to indemnify 
the Unions for having already bor- 
rowed. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was very 
much obliged to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for his explanation of the provisions 
of this Bill ; but he felt great disappoint- 


| ment at the absence from the Bill of any 


really efficient measures for carrying out 
the title of the Bill. When he saw that 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
bring in a Bill for the purpose of re- 
lieving temporary distress in Ireland, 
he hoped that the Government had, at 
last, aroused themselves to a sense of 
the real position in Ireland at the pre- 
sent moment, and were about to make 
some provision, however late it might 
be, to relieve the suffering which many 
people were enduring in some of the 
Unions- mentioned by the right hon. 
Gentleman. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man had now practically informed the 
House that the only proposal he had to 
make was to allocate money, by way of 
grants or loans, to provide; indoor relief 
in those districts, and also, he (Mr. Par- 
nell) supposed, by means of the grants 
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of £50,000, to facilitate the emigration 
which had lately been set on foot. ‘This 
was a Bill which he and his hon. Friends 
would, consequently, be bound to op- 
pose. They did not believe that indoor 
relief could be effective for the purpose ; 
and every step which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken to forea people 
into the workhouses was simply so much 
advance made towards the gradual star- 
vation of many thousands of persons in 
the West of Ireland. Neither could 


they support the proposal to make “"* 
” 


to Unions for emigration purposes. 
scheme which the Government had yet 
brought forward had recommended itself 
to either the sense of justice of the Irish 
people, or to the sense of justice of that 

ouse. They saw already the result of 
landing several cargoes of impoverished 
emigrants in America. Public opinion 
in that country was being directed to 
the necessity of stopping emigration, 
and the scandal which was being created 
by large herds of these people being 
shovelled out on to the American shores. 
This was fast becoming one of consider- 
able magnitude, and he should not be 
surprised to see some remonstrance ad- 
dressed to the English Government by 
the American Government against their 
using the United States for the pur- 
— of receiving paupers made so by 

nglish law in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY rose to Order, and 
asked whether the hon. Member (Mr. 
Parnell) was in Order in the remarks 
he was making, seeing that the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had explained that 
the Bill did not touch emigration ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the terms of the 
Question, which is, that leave be given 
to introduce a Bill for the relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland. 

Mr. PARNELL said, it was true that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not state 
specifically for what purpose the money 
granted was to be used ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman would say that this 
£50,000 which he proposed to enable 
the Local Government Board in-Ireland 
to advance was not to be used for the 
purpose of emigration, then he would 
willingly admit that he was out of 
Order. But until he had a higher au- 
thority as to the purport of the Bill, he 
should be obliged to consider that he 
had accurately described the purport of 


Mr. Parnell 
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the measure, and, in fact, that he was 
giving a truer description of it than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Ohief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant had given 
himself. Of course, if the right hon. 
Gentleman told him that he was wrong, 
and that this money had not been used 
for emigration purposes, and that it was 
uot proposed to be used for emigration 
purposes, he should drop that portion of 
the subject at once. But until then, he 
should submit, as he was entitled to do, 
that it was intended to use the money 
for emigration purposes. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the money 
was required for the purpose of enabling 
certain Unions to pay their Union offi- 
cers, to whom they were indebted for 
paying factors for supplies, which, in 
some cases, they had stated their inten- 
tion of discontinuing. The hon. Gentle- 
man knew the relation of the Unions in 
Ireland to emigration, and had asked 
two questions—first, whether the Bill 
was for the purpose of indemnifying the 
Unions for money already spent in emi- 
gration; and, secondly, whether there 
would be power to borrow under the 
Bill for the purposes of emigration. 
With regard to the first question, of 
course, he (the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land) was unable to say whether, under 
the old law which had been in existence, 
he supposed, for 30 years, some of the 
Unions might not, at some time or 
other, have given assistance towards 
purposes of emigration out of the rates. 
He thought, however, that it was ex- 
tremely unlikely. A very small sum 
had been expended; on the whole, not 
more than £34,000. But, as regarded 
the more important question, whether 
Unions would either borrow under the 
Bill for the purpose of emigration, or 
might indemnify themselves out of the 
money received under the Bill for loans 
made under the Arrears Act for pur- 
poses of emigration, he could only say 
that the Local Government Board would 
look with grave disapprobation on 4& 
Union being so indebted that it was 
obliged to resort to borrowing for an- 
other purpose, even if that purpose were 
emigration. He thought he could give 
the hon. Gentleman an absolute pledge 
that no such Union would be assisted 
out of this loan. 

Mr. PARNELL: But how about the 
grant ? 
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Mr. TREVELYAN said, he could 
give a personal pledge that he should 
consider the Union which had the grant 
would have no right to borrow money 
for any purpose whatever, and that it 
should be applied only to the purpose 
for which the grant was given. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked how the right 
hon. Gentleman could have any guaran- 
tee that it was being used for relief ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, there would 
be no alteration made in the Poor Law. 

Dr. LYONS inquired what distinction 
the right hon. Gentleman drew between 


the grant and the power to loan? Was 


the grant in the nature of a free gift, or 
of a loan? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, the Bill 
would enable it to be in the nature of a 
free gift. 

Dr. LYONS: Out of what source ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: From the Church 
Fund. 


Question put. 


The House divided ;—Ayes 124; Noes 
9: Majority 115.—(Div. List, No. 72.) 


And, That Mr. Trevelyan and Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone do prepare and bring 
it in. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 154.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDERS (RATHMINES, &C.) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Trevetyan, Bill to confirm 

certain Provisional Orders of the Local Go- 

vernment Board for Ireland relating to the 
township of Rathmines and Rathgar, and to 
the towns of Tralee and Warrenpoint, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Trevetyan and Mr. 

HERBERT GLADSTONE. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 153.] 


PARLIAMENTARY REGISTRATION (IRELAND 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Trevetyay, Bill to facili- 
tate the Registration of Parliamentary Voters 
in Ireland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
TreveLyan and Mr. Arrorney GENERAL for 
IRELAND. 

Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 155.] 


House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


{Aprit 27, 1883} 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 27th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Sat First in Parliament—The 
Lord Wemyss (The Earl of Wemyss and 
March), after the death of his father. 

Punic Birts—First Reading—Isle of Man 
(Harbours) * (50), 

Second Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Orders Confirmation * (33); Mersey. River 
(Gunpowder) * (46). 

Committee—Report—Tramways (Ireland) Provi- 
sional Order (Extension of Time) * (28). 

Report—Contempts of Court * (45), 


Third Reading—Medical Act Amendment (49), 
and passed, 


MEDICAL ACT AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 49.) THIRD READING. 
Bill read 8* (according to order). 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill do pass.”— 
(Zhe Lord President.) 


Tue Marquess or SALISBURY 
moved that the number of members of 
the Medical Board be reduced from 17 
to 16, by removing the Society of Apothe- 
caries from the Board. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 9, page 
3, line 30, to leave out (‘‘ Four”) and 
insert (‘‘ Five.”) — (Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he trusted that his noble Friend the 
Lord President would assent to the 
Amendment. The Society of Apothe- 
caries would, of course, lose their power 
of granting licences to medical candi- 
dates ; and it was, therefore, to be ex- 
pected that their degree and diploma 
would not be sought after with so much 
avidity in the future. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit) said, he did not 
see any representative of the Apothe- 
caries’ Company in the House, and he 
himself did not feel in a position to pre- 
sent their case with any confidence to 
the House. On the information he had 
obtained, he thought the claims of that 
body to representation on the Board 
were of the slightest ; and he was, there- 
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fore, prepared to accept the Amendment 
of the noble Marquess. ’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Motion of The Marquess of Satts- 
- BuRY, further Amendment made in same 
Clause, by leaving out line 32. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
HYDE PARK CORNER. 


OBSERVATIONS. QUESTION. 


Eart FORTESCUE rose to call atten- 
tion to the certain inadequacy of the 
great improvement now making at Hyde 
Park Corner to do more than mitigate 
for a time the inconvenience which must 
still result from the two streamsof yearly 
increasing traffic from North and South, 
East and West, crossing each other there 
on the same level. The noble Earl said 
that the traffic at that point proceeding 
from North to South would go on in- 
creasing in the future ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the great additional space and mul- 
tiplication of communications under the 

resent scheme, they would be found 
inadequate. He feared, therefore, the 
streams of traffic would continue to in- 
terfere with one another, if no further 
openings were made to relieve its passage 
through the Park. In asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, Whether an addi- 
tional carriage-way in and out of the 
Park could not be made, opening into 
the wide space opposite Sloane Street, 
to supplement the enlarged vent for 
North and South traffic at Hyde Park 
Corner and the small and cramped vent 
for it at Albert Gate? he might point 
out that the site was at present unoccu- 

ied by houses, and therefore could now 

e more cheaply dealt with than at any 
other time. 

Lorp SUDELEY : I am sorry that I 
am unable to give the noble Earl much 
information on this subject. The pre- 
sent position is simply that a great and 
very important improvement has been 
made at Hyde Park Corner; and until 
it is opened and used for public traffic 
it is quite impossible to form any accu- 
rate opinion as to the results of the 
alteration. The police authorities be- 
lieve that it will be an enormous boon, 
and will relieve the congestion of traffic 
which has so long existed. It is possible 
that in course of time the increased traf- 


Lord Carlingford 


{LORDS} 
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fic may necessitate further steps being 
taken ; butit is clearly premature at this 
moment, within four days of the opening 
of these additional roadways, to give 
any decided opinion on the matter. The 
First Commissioner has taken great inte- 
rest in the working out of this scheme, 
and proposes to watch the result very 
carefully, to see if any further steps are 
necessary. As regards the noble Earl’s 
suggested improvement from Sloane 
Street into the Park, with a large 
open space, I can only say that at pre- 
sent it has not been under considera- 
tion. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether an additional gateway into the 
Park so near Albert Gate would not 
seriously interfere with police arrange- 
ments. In any case, it is self-evident 
that a considerable sum would be re- 
quired to purchase the property opposite 
Sloane Street, which would have to be 
voted by the other House. It would 
really be a matter, to a very great ex- 
tent, which ought to be dealt with by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works as 
one of their street improvements. I am 
sorry to be unable to follow the noble 
Earl further through his statement, and 
can only assure him that the First Com- 
missioner will very carefully consider 
the views he has expressed when the 
proper time arrives. 

Kart FORTESCUE explained that he 
had believed till then that the ground 
between the Park and the Knightsbridge 
Road was Crown property. 


[The subject then dropped. | 


Improvements. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Five 
o’clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 27th April, 1883. 





MINUTES.]—Standing Committee on Law and 
Courts of Justice and Legal Procedure, Mr. 
Reginald Yorke discharged, Mr. Arthur 
Balfour added. 

Pustic Brrts—Committee—Customs and Inland 
Revenue [140]—nr.pr. 

Report—General Police and Improvement (Scot- 
land) Provisional Order (Broughty Ferry 
Paving) * [1]. 
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1265 Prevention of Crime 


INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable Absence of Mr. Speaker on 
account of severe indisposition :— 

Whereupon Sir Arthur Otway, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, pro- 
ceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, 
and after Prayers counted the House, 
and 40 Members being present, took 
the Chair pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 





PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE OF 
SELECTION. 


Leave to the Committee of Selection 
to make a Special Report :— 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY accord- 
ingly reported from the Committee of 
Selection, That they had discharged Mr. 
Reginald Yorke from the Standing Com- 
mittee fon Law and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, and had ap- 
pointed in substitution Mr. Arthur Bal- 
four. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—°-070— 


POST OFFICE—HOUSE OF COMMONS 
LOBBY. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he will 
furnish the House with an estimate of 
the average number of letters which 
pass daily through the post office in the 
lobby of the House Commons during the 
sitting of Parliament; whether he can 
hold out any hope of providing such in- 
creased accommodation in that depart- 
ment as would conduce to the better 
health and comfort of the officials; and, 
whether in making any such alteration 
it would be feasible to combine the tele- 
graph department with the post office 
in the inner lobby ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: On a day which 
may fairly be taken as an average one, 
I find that 2,150 letters were posted in 
the House of Commons post office, and 
8,780 were received, of which 2,860 were 
re-directed to Members. The question 
to which my hon. Friend refers, of pro- 
viding better accommodation for the offi- 
cers of the post office in the Lobby has 
frequently occupied my attention, and 
with that object I have been in com- 
munication with the right hon, Gentle- 
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man in the Chair, who, I regret to say, 
is absent, and with my right hon. Friend 
the First Commissioner of Works. I 
regret, however, to say that up to the 
present it has been found impossible to 
provide improved accommodation in con- 
sequence of the restricted space avail- 
able. A combination of the telegraph 
office with the post office in the inner 
Lobby would, in my opinion, be a most 
desirable arrangement, inasmuch as it 
would afford a very great convenience to 
the House generally; but the difficulty 
I have already alluded to has, up to 
the present, prevented this change from 
being carried out. 

Mr. RAIKES: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman considered the possibility of 
taking away the private room, at pre- 
sent occupied by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, which is immediately behind 
the office ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No, Sir. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—PROCLAMATION OF TIP- 
PERARY CO. 

Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether any serious outrages have been 
committed recently, or during the last 
three years, in the townlands of Cloney- 
harp, Garvanmore, and Derrymore, in 
the parish of Clogher, county Tipperary ; 
and, if not, why a force of extra police 
has been quartered on the occupiers of 
those parishes, and whether this force 
of police will be now removed; and, 
whether, in the case of Mr. William 
Robertson Jones, a landlord in the dis- 
trict, the Irish Government continues to 
place a police guard at his personal 
service ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A caretaker on 
an evicted farm has been for some time 
subject to “‘ Boycotting,’’ which was en- 
couraged by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood ; and a serious outrage oc- 
curred on the 6th of last month, when 
a large hayrick of 30 tons was mali- 
ciously burnt. It was in consequence 
of this, and the apprehension of further 
outrage, that the Lord Lieutenant 
thought it necessary to proclaim the 
district under the Prevention of Crime 
Act and send additional constabulary 
there: This was done by proclamation, 
dated the 5th of this month, and it is 
not considered that the force can at pre- 
sent be safely removed. The men are 
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not required for the protection of the 
landlord, Mr. Jones, who resides in 
another part of the country. 


Trevention of Crime 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
‘ACT (IRELAND)—WESTMEATH. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he is aware that the re- 
strictions which the Privy Council have 
imposed upon the sale and removal of 
cattle in the county of Westmeath have 
caused a very serious injury to the 
farming class in that county, as well as 
to the traders and shop-keepers in the 
different towns where fairs and markets 
have been prohibited; and, if he will 
see that these restrictions are removed 
at the very earliest opportunity, and 
that care will be taken to render them 
as little oppressive as is consistent with 
public interests ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : It is, of course, 
inevitable that in any district where it 
is found necessary to impose restrictions 
of the character referred to, those in- 
terests which depend upon the cattle 
trade will suffer more or less cf incon- 
venience; but it must be remembered 
that the restrictions are imposed in the 
public interests to prevent the spread of 
disease, which could not fail eventually 
to cause much greater damage and loss. 
Every care has been, and will be, taken 
by the Lord Lieutenant and his respon- 
sible advisers in the matter to see that 
no greater restrictions are imposed than 
the public interest demands. 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the veteri- 
nary surgeons are not disinfected when 
going from an infected to a non-infected 
district ; whereas farmers are subjected 
to this process ? 


[No reply was given. ] 
Mr. HARRINGTON said, he would 
repeat the Question on Monday. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—LOUTH 
PETTY SESSIONS--CAPTAIN KEOGH. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (for Mr. Sex- 
ton) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
it is true that at the conclusion of the 
Louth (county Louth) Petty Sessions on 
a recent day, several residents of the 
village were desired by the police to 
come before the Justices, Captain Keogh, 
R.M., Captain Filgate, D.L., Mr. Foster, 


Mr, Trevelyan 


{COMMONS} 
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and Mr. J. O. Kieran, and on the ap- 
—— in Court of Messrs. John Taaffe, 

ichard Marmion, and Ryan, they were 
asked by Captain Keogh, R.M., if they 
would permit their names to be used as 
complainants in proceedings for the re- 
moval of a structure erected on the fair 
green of the village, to serve as a meet- 
ing place for the local branch of the 
National League ; and, on the refusal of 
the inhabitants to allow their names to 
be used in the manner desired by Captain 
Keogh, he declared that he would have 
the building removed, and the parties 
who erected it prosecuted ; and, whether, 
if the facts be as stated, Captain Keogh 
had any right, either to summon before 
him persons in the manner described, 
or to invite them to take the course de- 
scribed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am informed 
that the facts of this case are as follows. 
The hut has been erected on the fair 
green, which is a common. At Petty 
Sessions, on the 12th instant, Captain 
Keogh, the Resident Magistrate, told a 
constable to have word sent to some of 
the principal residents in the village to 
ascertain their opinion as to whether the 
hut was an obstruction to public rights. 
Messrs. Taaffe, Marmion, and Ryan at- 
tended the Sessions ; and when asked by 
Captain Keogh whether they had any- 
thing to say on the subject, they said 
they would not interfere. The Resident 
Magistrate then said that as they did 
not seem to take any interest in the case 
he would see what could be done about 
it, as it was too bad to have the common 
encroached upon. I have not heard 
what has been done since. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—ARRESTS AT MILTOWN 
MALBAY. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
arrests of several respectable farmers in 
the vicinity of Miltown Malbay ; if they 
have been charged with conspiracy to 
murder ; if it is true that no outrage has 
occurred in the district for upwards of 
twelve months; if it is a fact that four 
men were first arrested and examined at 
the police barrack with a view to extract 
information from them respecting the 
alleged conspiracy ; whether failing this 
they were discharged and arrested again 
the same night and conveyed to Ennis 
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Gaol; if they have been kept there since 
Thursday April 19th, by order of Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd, special resident magis- 
trate, without permission to see any of 
their friends; if one of them, Francis 
Egan, was kept separate from the others, 
and then sent home under police pro- 
tection; if he has since been followed 
every where he goes, even into church, by 
policemen ; if Mr. Egan has repeatedly 
and emphatically declared that he has no 
information to communicate; and, whe- 
ther, since no evidence whatever can be 
procured to prove the complicity of any of 
the men arrested in conspiracy, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will order their im- 
mediate discharge from custody ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I must ask the 
hon. Member to be good enough to re- 
peat this Question on a later day, as I 
have not had time since it appeared on 
the Paper yesterday to receive the neces- 
sary Reports from the West of Ireland 
to enable me to answer it. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS) — THE GRANARD 
UNION. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY asked the 
Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been called to a resolution passed by 
the Board of Guardians of the Granard 
Union, county Longford, on the 23rd 
instant, declaring that— 

“Great injustice and hardship” will be in- 
flicted ‘‘on the tenant farmers of this Union 
who have applied to the Land Courts to have 
a fair rent fixed by the Land Commissioners 


omitting Granard from the List of Fixtures 
published for the next sitting ;”’ 


and adding that 


“The cost and trouble, along with the delay, 
were indeed bad enough without removing the 
Court of Redress, in many cases, to a distance 
of twenty-five or thirty miles ;”’ 


and, whether, if this statement be cor- 
rect, he will take steps to remedy the 
grievance of which the Granard Guar- 
dians complain ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Land Com- 
missioners inform me that they fjxed 
upon the town of Longford as the best 
place for the opening of the Court, and 
that the Sub-Commission has power to 
adjourn for the hearing of cases to any 
ether town in the county that may be 
more convenient than Longford to the 
parties interested, 


{Aprit 27, 1883} 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF TIMOTHY KELLY FOR MURDER 
—PROTECTION FOR WITNESSES, 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following paragraph in the 
Dublin correspondence of the ‘ Daily 
News,”’ of April 26th, respecting the 
disagreement of the second jury in the 
case of Timothy Kelly :— 

“The position in which the jury stood was 
unconsciously revealed by the foreman, who, 
when the judge replied to a question asked upon 
the subject of these two witnesses, turned to 
the obstinate juror with the observation, ‘ There, 
now,’ at which the juror coloured up, and clearly 
ad that a great many people had observed 

im; 
and, whether he will take steps to pro- 
tect jurors from being intimidated in this 
manner in the conscientious discharge 
of their duty in a capital case which is 
still sub judice? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I presume by 
the last passage in the Question that the 
hon. Member intended to put it to my 
right hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General for Ireland. [Mr. 
O’Brien: No.] Well, in reply to the 
Question, I have to say that, no doubt, 
the Attorney General for Ireland will 
take all necessary steps to protect against 
intimidation the jurors serving upon the 
trials now pending in Dublin. As regards 
the alleged incident referred to, Ido not 
think there is anything in it which calls 
for any action on the part of the Attorney 
General for Ireland. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be prepared to extend similar 
toleration to the National journals in 
Ireland when commenting upon the ad- 
ministration of justice ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Well, Sir, I 
think that anyone who read some of the 
Dublin journals last week will think that 
we have pretty broad ideas of toleration. 


LOCAL TAXATION—THE SUBVENTION 
OF 1874A—SUBSEQUENT INCREASE OF 
THE COST OF THE POLICE. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is the case that the 
cost of the Police increased in a less 
rapid ratio after the subvention of 1874 
than before; and, whether it is the case, 
taking the official figures for the three 
years before 1874 and the three years 
after, the increase in the latter has been 
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about 9 per cent as against about 17 per 
cent for the former ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the ratio of increase for the period 
referred to was less in counties and 
greater in boroughs. The figures of the 
noble Viscount were not those which 
the Government were able to deduce. 


POST OFFICE (CONTRACTS)—THE 
SCOTCH MAIL SERVICE— 
ACCELERATION. 


Mr. WEBSTER asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether, in any re-arrange- 
ment of the contracts for the conveyance 
of the night Mails, care will be taken to 
provide for the anxiously expected ac- 
celeration of the Scotch Mails ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: I can assure my 
hon. Friend that the question of accele- 
rating the Mails to Scotland shall be 
carefully considered, and I shall be very 
glad to effect any improvement if it is 
found practicable. 


ARMY MEDICAL AND TRANSPORT 
SERVICES—REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE. 


Lorp EUSTACE CECIL asked the 
Secretary of State for War, When the 
Report of the Committee on the Army 
Medical and Transport Services will be 
laid upon the Table of the House ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON, 
in reply, said, the Committee had nothing 
to do with the Transport Services, but 
confined itself entirely to the Army 
Medical Department. He hoped to have 
the Report in his hands in a day or two; 
and he could assure the noble Lord that 
there would be no unnecessary delay in 
laying it upon the Table of the House. 


METROPOLIS—ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, Whether 
it is the fact, as reported, that several 
local authorities in London are unwill- 
ing to enter into arrangements for es- 
tablishing electric lighting within their 
respective districts; and, if so, whether, 
in view of such unwillingness, he would 
be disposed to consider the advisability 
of still further extending the time 
allowed to such local authorities for con- 
sidering the provisions of the Model 
Provisional Order recently issued by 
the Board, for the guidance of local 
authorities seeking to make arrange- 


Viscount Folkestone 


{COMMONS} 
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ments with Companies for the introduc- 
tion of new systems of electric lighting 
throughout the Metropolis ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
that it was true that some of the local 
authorities in London desired to have 
further time to consider what course 
they should take with regard to electric 
lighting ; but if such delay were granted 
it would be impossible to carry any 
scheme for lighting their district by 
electricity into effect during the present 
year owing to the Standing Orders of 
the other House. Some of the principal 
local authorities, both in London and in 
the country, had already found the 
Model Order a satisfactory arrangement ; 
and all those bodies, in his opinion, had 
had plenty of time for full consideration 
of the subject. 


HIGHWAYS—THE FOREST OF DEAN, 


CotoneL KINGSCOTE asked the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, Whether, should 
the Forest of Dean (Highways) Bill be- 
come Law, the Crown will contribute 
towards the maintenance of the high- 
ways? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Yes, Sir; I can 
assure my hon. and gallant Friend that 
the Crown will make a contribution in 
lieu of highway rate based on the same 
principles as the contributions now made 
in lieu of other rates. 


PARLIAMENT—INLAND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENT—GRIEVANCES OF OFFI- 
CERS—RIGHT OF PETITION. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILI 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, seeing the very great interests 
represented by the signatories to the 
Petitions against the Circular of the In- 
land Revenue Department, and the fact 
that the wives or families of many public 
servants depend on the signatories re- 
taining their places or prospects under 
the Inland Revenue Board, he does not 
see his way to giving the House an as- 
surance that no servant of the Board 
shall be in any way molested or damaged 
for having petitioned the House of Com- 
mons ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitprrs): To this Ques- 
tion I gave the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge (Mr. Raikes) yesterday a most 
plain answer; and that is that Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Government, with respect to any , 
such Petition, would do nothing to come | 
into collision with the well-known Pri- | 
vileges of the House of Commons. If, 
any public officer pleases—and this ques- | 
tion does not concern alone servants of | 
the Board of Inland Revenue ; butit con- | 
cerns every soldier, every sailor, every | 
man of the Civil Service—everybody, in | 
fact, who receives Government pay—if | 
he pleases to address a proper Petition | 
to the House of Commons, undoubtedly | 
the Government would not dream, nor | 
has the Inland Revenue ever dreamt, of 
interfering with it. But the Question | 
of the noble Lord goes much further | 
than that; and in respect to Petitions 
which it would not be proper to present, 
I can only repeat what I have said be- 
fore, that the limits of the question can 
only be dealt with in debate. As to 
proper Petitions there is no question 
whatever. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that on Monday 
next I shall present 250 Petitions, signed 
by nearly 2,000 servants of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, against the Circular 
issued by the Department. 

Mr. GORST: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether by proper Peti- 
tions he means Petitions proper accord- | 
ing to the Rules of the House of Com- 
mons, or proper Petitions in the view of 
Her Majesty’s Government ? 

TueCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers): I should have 
thought that there could have been no 
question upon that point. A proper 
Petition is a Petition that is fit to be 
presented to the House of Commons, 
and which is in accordance with the 
Rules of that House. 


TIMBER PLANTING (IRELAND) —RE- 
TURN OF TREES PLANTED SINCE 
1857. 

Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether he has any objection to 
have a Return ordered from the Clerks 
of the Peace of the several counties of 
Ireland of the number of timber trees 
registered since the last Return of the 
same made to Parliament in the year 
1857 ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Govern- 
ment would not offer any objection to 
such a Return should it be moved for; 
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but it would, no doubt, take a long-time 
to prepare, as it would cover a very I¢ 
period. 
prepared in 1857 covered a period of 
only 10 years. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION— 
JUDICIAL RENTS, DONEGAL. 


Mr. T. P. O’;CONNOR (for Mr. Sex- 
ton) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether he is aware that dissatis- 
faction exists among the tenantry on the 
estate of the representatives of the late 
Mr. Ebenezer Bustard, in the County of 
Donegal, in consequence of the effect of 
appeals from the decision of the local 
Sub-Commission, brought by the land- 
lord before the Appeal Court of the 
Land Commission, heard at Lifford on 
the 8rd and 4th instants, and decided at 
Derry on the 7th instant, with the result 
that increases amounting to £12 10s. a- 
year, above the rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commission, were placed upon five of 
the tenants; whether the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, Messrs. Bourke, Sproule, and 
Mahony, who fixed the judicial rents 
on this estate, made a careful examina- 
tion of the soil, in various places, in 
each field, of every holding; and, whe- 
ther the reductions decreed by them 
amounted in the average to no more 
than 20% per cent, or nearly 2 per cent 
less than those given in March last by 
Mr. Gray and Colonel Bayley, the latter 
of whom has been removed from Done- 
gal, after a public meeting of tenants, 
calling for his removal on the ground 
of the insufficiency of the reductions ; 
whether he is aware that; seventeen 
years ago, a substantial increase of rent 
was imposed upon the tenants on this 
estate, the landlord engaging to expend 
the increase on improvements, and that 
the said engagement was never carried 
out to the least extent, but that, on the 
other hand, the tenants have since con- 
siderably increased the value of their 
holdings by improvements; and, whe- 
ther the Court Valuers, acting for the 
Court of Appeal, valued the five farms 
on which the Court of Appeal decreed 
increases at a higher figure than that 
fixed by the Landlord’s Valuer (who 
was examined before the Sub-Commis- 
sion, but not before the Court of Ap- 
peal) ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: At the request 
of the First Lord of the Treasury, I will 
answer this by merely acting as the 
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channel of information from the Land 
Commissioners, who have made the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


“The Land Commissioners are always ready 
to give the fullest information that may be 
asked for in Parliament as to every administra- 
tive detail of their proceedings; but they must 
respectfnlly decline to enter into any justifi- 
cation of their judicial decisions, or any expla- 
nation of the considerations and causes which 
led to those decisions. ‘Che Commissioners no- 
tice that it is implied in this Question that 
Colonel Bayley was removed from Donegal in 
consequence of his removal having been called 
for at a public meeting. The Commissioners 
have already given an unqualified contradiction 
to that allegation; they stated that they were 
not aware of any such public meeting as that 
alluded to having been held when they ap- 
pointed Colonel Bayley to the Mayo Sub-Com- 
mission.” 


Contagious Diseases 


I have given the whole of the statement, 
and I cannot add anything more. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS COM- 
MITTEE—THE JUDGE ADVOCATE 
GENERAL. 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has read a speech made by 
the Right honourable Member for Hali- 
fax in London on the 25th of October 
1881, in which the following expressions 
occur :— 


‘‘In exchanging Mr. Shaw Lefevre for Mr. 
Osborne Morgan we have lost a trustworthy 
and intelligent friend and have gained an oppo- 
nent, and the mischief and the bitterness for 
the Liberals amongst us lies in the fact that his 
opponent is the nominee on the Committee 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan has in my opinion played the part on 
that Committee of a partisan advocate. Mr. 
Osborne Morgan has so played his part as to 
outrage members of the Committee who are 
omneses to these Acts. He has sat there as the 
advocate of the Acts. What I say about him I 
say simply because he is the representative on 
that Committees of the present Government. I 
have made representations to the Government 
upon the subject. Either he represents them 
or he does not, If he does, then they are our 
opponents on the subject. If he does not, it is 
time for them to look after him lest he 
should commit them tov far ;” 


whether, as alleged by the Right 
honourable Member for Halifax, the 
Judge Advocate General was the nomi- 
nee and representative of Her Majesty’s 
Government upon the late Committee 
on the Contagious Diseases Acts; whe- 
ther any grounds exist to sustain the 
allegations that the Judge Advocate 
General played the part of a partisan 
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advocate on the Committee, and con- 
ducted himself so as to outrage any of 
the members thereof; whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend, either by 
Parliamentary inquiry or otherwise, to 
test the truth of the charges thus delibe. 
rately made against the Judge Advocate 
General, or whether these charges are 
to remain unchallenged; and, whether 
it is the fact that the Right honourable 
Member for Halifax has made any re- 
presentations to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment upon the subject, and what were 
the purport and effect of such represen- 
tations ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention was 
not called to the paragraph of the speech 
in question until I saw the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s Question upon 
the Paper this morning; but I have no 
difficulty in answering his inquiries, 
with the exception of the last one, to 
which I am unable to give a perfect 
answer. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman asks me, in the first place— 

‘‘ Whether the Judge Advocate General (Mr. 
Osborne Morgan) was the nominee and repre- 
sentative of Her Majesty’s Government upon 
the late Committee on the Contagious Diseases 
Acts?” 

In reply to that inquiry, I have to 
state that we were originally parties 
to the agreement under which my 
right hon. Friend the First Commis- 
sioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
acted upon the Committee, and in a 
certain sense he represented the Govern- 
ment; and in that same sense the Judge 
Advocate General represented the Go- 
vernment for the purpose of assisting 
the proceedings of the Committee, but 
by no means in the sense of representing 
any official opinion. I believe my right 
hon. Friend the First Commissioner of 
Works had declared his views on the 
question before going on to the Commit- 
tee; and I believe the Judge Advocate 
General had made no declaration of his 
views. He went there only to represent 
the Government to the extent I have 
stated 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: The 
First Commissioner of Works was never 
on the Committee. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that is 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK: No, 
Sir. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Well, my right 
hon. Friend is here, and can answer the 
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House himself on that point. Then as 
to the next part of the Question— 

“Whether any grounds exist to sustain the 
allegations that the Judge Advocate General 
played the part of a partisan advocate on the 
Committee, and conducted himself so as to out- 
rage any of the members thereof ?’”’ 


In reply to that Question, I can only say 
that if the right hon. Member for Halifax 
wishes to raise any controversy upon 
this point, heis at liberty todoso. But 
Iam convinced that the Judge Advocate 
General never had any intention to con- 
duct himself, and that he is incapable of 
conducting himself, in the manner de- 
scribed in the Question. I may further 
say this of the Judge Advocate General 
—although his opinion on the subject is 
not my own, that he entered the Com- 
mittee without any strong opinion on 
the Acts, and that the conclusions at 
which he arrived were the effect of the 
evidence that he heard. As to the next 
Question, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment intend to test the truth of the 
charges, I may say that we have no 
intention of entering into any such in- 
vestigation, for we are quite satisfied on 
the point; and I am sure that if there is 
any misapprehension in the mind of the 
right hon.'Member for Halifax on the sub- 
ject five minutes’ conversation with the 
Judge Advocate General will set him 
completely right with regard toit. As 
to the last paragraph, I have to state 
that I have received no such representa- 
tion from the right hon. Member for 
Halifax, and I am not aware that any 
such have been made. 


LOCAL TAXATION—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government a Question of which I 
have not been able to give him private 
Notice—namely, Whether it is a fact, 
as reported in Zhe Times of Thursday, 
that— 


“Mr. Duckham, M.P., has received a letter 
from the Prime Minister acknowledging the 
receipt of a memorial signed by 31 Liberal 
Members who voted for Mr. Grey's Amendment 
to Mr, Pell’s Motion on local taxation, in which 
letter Mr. Gladstone expresses his regret that 
the present state of Business in the House of 
Commons renders it impossible to deal with the 
subject this Session ; ”’ 


and, if such is the case, whether the 
House is to conclude that the right 
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hon. Gentleman proposes to postpone 
indefinitely the production of a measure 
regarding which a Resolution has been 
passed by the House, in which the Go- 
vernment joined, declaring legislation 
to be most urgently required ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: It is the fact, Sir, 
thatI wrote a letter to my hon. Friend be- 
hind me, and he was at perfect liberty to 
communicate itto the Gentlemen who had 
signed the Memorial—although, having 
the honour of the acquaintance of my 
hon. Friend, and having relations with 
him of a more personal character than 
between two ordinary Members of the 
House, I put matter into that letter 
which I should not have done had it 
been intended for publication. But the 
substance of the letter is as the hon. Gen- 
tleman has imagined. It does not in the 
slightest degree follow that the Govern- 
ment intend to postpone indefinitely the 
proposal ofa measure of that kind. On 
the contrary, they are fully sensible that 
the words embodied in the Resolution of 
the House are words that are strictly 
true; and they will endeavour, accord- 
ing to the means they possess, to act in 
the spirit of that declaration. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE: I should like, 
Sir, to know whether it will not appear 
to ordinary minds that a measure so 
characterized and so urgently required, 
when that description received the as- 
sént of the Government, was not a mea- 
sure which ought to receive precedence 
over any other Government Business this 
Session ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I cannot under- 
take to answer for what may appear to 
other minds, whether ordinary or other- 
wise. I should not draw the inference 
which the hon. Member does. 

Mr. BRODRICK asked whether any 
other Government measure would be 
given precedence over the measure of 
Local Taxation Reform other than those 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech and 
the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I do not now 
speak of secondary measures, for no one 
can tell what measures may become 
necessary in connection with incidental 
wants and secondary wants. But, speak- 
ing of that class of measures which 
the Government will have to take into 
contemplation beforehand, I am not 
aware at the present moment of any 
such. 
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PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked, Whether the Prime Minister 
could give any indication of what 

lace in the order of precedence the 

arliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Tllegal Practices) Bill would occupy ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: That is a Bill 
already before the House, and I con- 
sider it to be embraced in the declara- 
tion made a few days ago, when I said 
that when we saw our way to conclude 
the debate on the second reading of the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill, I should then endeavour to 
give the best indication I could in re- 
gard to the Tenants’ Compensation Bill 
and any other subjects that are pending. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Mr. GORST asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether he would now 
state which of the Government nights 
before Whitsuntide would be devoted 
to the discussion of the Navy Estimates? 
Mr. GLADSTONE: Until I know 
when the debate on the second reading 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill is to end it is impos- 
sible for me to make any statement. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — SOUTH AFRICA — THE 
TRANSVAAL — POLICY OF HER 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: 
Before other matters are disposed of, I 
think we ought to have some decision 
as to the renewal of the Transvaal De- 
bate. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The time at my. 
disposal is a limited period, and the only 
choice open to the Government is how 
to dispose of a particular day. There 
was a sceptical tone manifested last night 
when I intimated my opinion that the 
termination of the debate ought to be 
approaching. Gentlemen suggest mea- 
sure after measure, as if I had power 
to make days for them. I must, how- 


ever, say in regard to what has passed 
that I regard the pledge to take the 
Navy Estimates as one having prece- 
dence over the debate on the Trans- 
vaal. 
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Lorv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
With regard to the Prime Minister’s 
remarks as to the sceptical tone with 
which his remarks last night were met, 
I should like to ask whether it is not a 
fact that the noble Lord the Member 
for Flintshire (Lord Richard Grosvenor) 
had sent out the usual notice to the 
Members of the Liberal party stating 
that the division would take place on 
Thursday next ? 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR: 
I beg to inform the noble Lord that I 
have not sent out any such notice, or 
intimated that the division would be 
taken on any night. 


Option. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— > 0-a>— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


LOCAL OPTION.—RESOLUTION. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON rose to call 


attention to the urgency of the demand 
for legislation giving effect to the Local 
Option Resolution already passed by 
this House, and to move a Resolution. 
The hon. Baronet said: Mr. Speaker, I 
beg to move, as an Amendment to the 
Motion which has just now been made, 
that you, Sir, do leave the Chair, the 
following words :-— 

“ That the best interests of the Nation urgently 
require some efficient measure of legislation by 
which, in accordance with the Resolution already 
passed and re-affirmed by this House, a legal 
power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
may be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, namely, the in- 
habitants themselves.” 

In that wonderful speech. of so much 
power and eloquence which the Prime 
Minister addressed to the House last 
night, he said, in reference to the diffi- 
culties of the past, that he did not mean 
to accuse anybody of anything, and I 
can say with truth that, in the observa- 
tions which I am about to make upon 
my Amendment, I do not wish to accuse 
anybody of anything either. I wish 
merely to attack an evil system, whichI 
believe is doing much harm to the people 
of this country. Perhaps exception may 
be taken to my attacking what I believe 
to be a great wrong and evil by means 
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of an abstract Resolution; but I do not 
think the House is so much averse from 
abstract Resolutions now as it used to be 
at one time. We have had several ab- 
stract Resolutions this year; some of 
them have been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and they were accepted in order 
that they might form a basis for prac- 
tical legislation hereafter. I need do no 
more than allude to them; the House 
remembers what they were. I will only 
mention one that was moved by my hon. 
Friend who sits near me, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), who 
moved a Resolution in favour of a con- 
siderable reduction in the Expenditure 
of the country, which he thought was 
too large for the real wants of the coun- 
try. The Prime Minister, as we all re- 
member, accepted that Resolution, and 
accepted it very properly as what he 
called a solemn pledge to a great effort 
to reduce Expenditure hereafter.- In my 
humble opinion, the expenditure which 
I am attacking to-night is an expendi- 
ture which far more calls for attack than 
the Public Expenditure upon the Public 
Services. I think we spend something 
a little under £90,000,000 on the Public 
Service, and we get a good deal of re- 
turn for our money; but look at the 
expenditure which I am now proposing 
some means of attacking by my Resolu- 
tion. It is an expenditure of about 
£126,000,000 a-year, and that is an ex- 
penditure which not only does no good, 
but which inflicts most serious harm 
upon this nation. I think the House 
will not be altogether unsympathetic 
with me and with what 1 have stated as 
to the desirability of putting a check 
upon the vast expenditure which is laid 
out in this country upon intoxicating 
drinks; because when my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his Budget Statement in this 
House a short time ago, I was much 
pleased to observe that there was no 
part of his Statement which elicited so 
much applause from the House as that 
which pointed out that the Revenue 
from drink shows a considerable falling 
off. That statement was received with 
loud cheers—a fact which shows that 
the House, very properly, was delighted 
to hear that less money had been ex- 
pended in that way than used to be so 
spent ; and I know that the Government 
themselves, although, of course, they 
like the Revenue to keep in a good con- 
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dition, are glad of that diminution; be- 
cause at the close of the Winter Ses- 
sion, when the Queen’s Speech was 
ready, there was in that Document itself 
a statement made that Her Most Gra- 
cious Majesty rejoiced greatly over the 
falling off. Putting all these things 
together, I am sure that the Government 
would be satisfied if the House, by ac- 
cepting my Resolution to-night, should 
place in the hands of the Prime Minis- 
ter a solemn pledge that it will support 
him in future action to put a stop to 
evils which we all deplore. The House 
has already declared in favour of the 
policy which I am advocating to-night. 
The House, as hon. Gentlemen will re- 
member, has already passed a Resolution 
in the year 1880, and I cannot do better 
than read that Resolution now, so as to 
make the matter quite clear. It was as 
follows :— 


“ That, inasmuch as the ancient and avowed 
object of Licensing the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors is to supply a supposed public want, 
without detriment to the public welfare, this 
House is of opinion that a legal power of re- 
straining the issue or renewal of Licences should 
be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, namely, the in- 
habitants themselves, who are entitled to pro- 
tection from the injurious consequences of the 
present system, by some efficient measure of 
local option.’ 


Well, I was fortunate enough to carry 
that in 1880 by a majority of 26; but 
as nothing was done in the matter by 
way of legislation, I ventured to move 
substantially the same Resolution again 
the next year—at any rate, I moved a 
re-affirmation of the Resolution, and on 
that occasion I carried it by a majority 
of 42. Perhaps the House may be in- 
terested to know how that majority was 
composed, for the figures are, I think, 
rather striking. If you take the Scottish 
Representatives, you will find that I 
had a majority of about 8 to 1 of them, 
and I had also a very decided majorit 

of Irish votes. Of the Welsh votes I 
had a majority of 10 to 1—there were 
only two Welsh Members who opposed 
me. If you look at the division of 
Parties on that occasion you will find 
that I had an immense majority of the 
Liberal Party, as well as a certain 
amount of support from the Conserva- 
tive Party also; and here I may say, 
those who have carried on this agita- 
tion have all along said that we consider 
the movement to be one entirely above 
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all Party movements. Well, a Resolu- 
tion declaring that the people ought to 
have the power of protecting themselves 
from the intrusion of drinkshops, as I 
have said, has been carried and re- 
affirmed bythis House, and we naturally 
look for legislation on the subject. I 
know perfectly weil that the Govern- 
ment, during the last two or three years, 
have been most busily occupied with 
other things, many of them most press- 
ing, and many of them totally unfore- 
seen, and I am not here to-night to find 
fault with them, although I confess I 
think this matter of far more importance 
than some of the work on which they 
have been engaged. But Iam not stand- 
ing up here to blame themnow. I only 
want to draw their attention to the im- 
portance of the Resolution for the future. 
Indeed, my Resolution to-night simply 
aims at no more and no less than to in- 
vest the Government with ample power 
in the matter. Somebody once said— 
“‘Tt is of no use having a plan before 
you unless you have a force behind 
you;” and I want to point out that in 
this matter there really is a great force 
of public opinion at the back of those 
who advocate this policy. I think hon. 
Members will agree that this demand 
for protection from the liquor traffic 
is a demand which comes absolutely 
from the people themselves. It has 
sprung from them. The agitation has 
gone on now for many years; but we 
have had very few leading politicians in 
it. We have had no great orators, as 
the Anti-Corn Law League had; we 
have had no princely subscriptions such 
as flowed in to that Body. Fora long 
time we had the Press against us and 
the politicians against us. ‘‘ Society,” 
as it is called, did not take the least in- 
terest in our movement; and, above all, 
we had a great vested interest against 
us. I do not complain of that—of 
course, everybody fights for his life ; but 
I say, in spite of all this, in spite of the 
want of support in great and high places, 
in spite of prejudice, in spite of having 
the Licensed Victualling interest against 
us—the position in which our cause now 
stands is perfectly marvellous, consider- 
ing all the obstacles that we have had to 
encounter. I think hon. Gentlemen on 
this side of the House know perfectly 
well, when they go down to their con- 
stituents for re-election, that there is 
nothing in which they find their con- 
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stituents take so much interest as some 
measure dealing with the liquor traffic; 
andI think that even my Conservative 
Friends on the other side must find that 
among a certain number of their Con- 
servative supporters the question is yain- 
ing ground. I think my case is strong, 
In 1880 we had a General Election, and 
that General Election resulted in the 
return of a House of Commons which, 
on the first opportunity, voted in favour 
of the people against the vested rights 
of the publicans, and decided that the 
people ought to be allowed to protect 
themselves from the evils brought upon 
them. As I have said, the House of 
Commons has twice declared this; but 
I can show something still more in 
favour of it. What did the Prime Mi- 
nister himself say, in 1880, in the course 
of the debate on the Resolution to which 
I have referred? 


Option. 


‘*T earnestly hope that at some not very dis- 
tant period it may be found practicable to deal 
with the Licensing Laws, and, in dealing with 
them, to include the reasonable and just applica- 
tion of the principle for which my hon. Friend 
contends.’’—(3 Hansard, [253] 364.) 


Well, I say, with all these things in our 
favour, there never was a stronger case 
afforded as a ground for legislation. I 
have said the demand comes mainly 
from the working people, rather than 
from the upper classes; but it comes 
also from the educated, and it comes 
also from the great leaders of the Church 
of England, for they had a meeting only 
three days ago in Lambeth Palace, the 
Archbishop presiding, and passed this 
Resolution— 

“That the chief obstacle to the work of tem- 

perance reform continues to be, as it always has 
been, the nature and undue proportions of the 
temptations which are permitted to be placed in 
the way of the people—temptations which can 
only be removed or diminished by better legis- 
lation.” 
And in another Resolution they ex- 
pressed a wish for a considerable reform 
in the licensing system altogether, but 
adding— 

“That such measure will be ineffectual if it 
stop short of a reform of the whole licensing 
system, and especially if it fail to give the 
people, who are the victims of the temptations, 
a right to control both the number and charac- 
ter of the licensed houses.” 


I quote these Resolutions to show that 
it is not only the poor and the lower 
classes who support me in this matter. 
The hon. Member for Oxford University 
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(Mr. J. G. Talbot) proposes his Amend- 
ment in a very encouraging form, for 
what does his Amendment say ? 


“That whilst this House declines to approve 
any system which gives to the majority in any 
locality the power of prohibiting the sale of any 
article of ordinary consumption, the House will 
give a favourable consideration to any measure, 
introduced on the responsibility of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with the object of checking the 
evils of intemperance.”’ 


Well, my hon. Friend is not generally 
ready to give his support to any measure 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; and it shows the importance of 
this question when he, a worthy Repre- 
sentative of the Conservative Party, is 
able to give some support to ‘‘ any mea- 
sure with the object of checking the 
evils of intemperance.’ It is very en- 
couraging also to find, from the terms of 
his Amendment, that he— 


“ Declines to approve any system which gives 
to the majority in any locality the power of 
prohibiting the sale of any article of ordinary 
consumption ; ”’ 


and, if that be so, he must also “ decline 
to approve,” a fortiort, of the minority 
having such a power, and as they have 
the power now, the Amendment of my 
hon. Friend goes against the whole 
licensing system root and branch, and I 
am glad to find that I have got so able 
and excellent asupporter. Then I come 
to the Amendment of my hon. Friend 
the Member for East Devon (Sir John 
Kennaway), which is in the following 
terms :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
rather desirable to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Lords’ Committee on Intem- 
perance, and to strengthen the hands of the 
magistrates, than to place the licensing power 
entirely in the hands of a body elected by 
popular vote.’’ 


But I quite agree with him, I quite 
agree with the approval expressed of 
the Resolutions by the House of Lords’ 
Committee. They passed 20 most ex- 
cellent Resolutions; and I am as sorry 
as he is that very few of them—I am 
afraid none of them—have yet been 
carried out. We plead that every one 
of them is in favour of our case—that 
every one is intended not to increase, but 
to diminish, the facilities for the sale of 
drink. There is one most excellent 


remark in their Report—it is not in the 
form of a Resolution ; but it is so very 
good that I am sure my hon. Friend will 
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allow me to read it. This is what the 
Lords’ Committee say about intemper- 
ance and the operation of the Liquor 
Laws; and I read it because I cannot 
recall anything better, more comprehen- 
sive, more true, or more touching than 
has been said or written on this ques- 
tion. This is what the Lords’ Committee 
say :— 

“We do not wish to undervalue the force of 
these objections; but if the risks be consider- 
able, so are the expected advantages. And 
when great communities, deeply sensible of the 
miseries caused by intemperance, witnesses of 
crime and pauperism which spring from it, 
conscious of contamination to which their 
younger citizens are exposed, watching with 
grave anxiety the growth of female imtemper- 
ance on a scale so vast, and at a rate of pro- 
gression so rapid, as to constitute a new re- 
proach and danger, believing that not only the 
morality of their citizens, but their commercial 
prosperity, is dependent on the diminution of 
these evils; seeing, also, that all that general 
legislation has been able to effect has been some 
improvement in public order, while it has been 
powerless to produce any perceptible decrease of 
intemperance, it would seem somewhat hard, 
when such communities are willing at their cost 
and hazard to grapple with the difficulty and 
undertake their own purification, that the Legis- 
lature should refuse to create for them the 
necessary machinery, or to entrust them with 
the necessary powers.”’ 

Now, that is one of the recommendations 
of the Lords’ Committee which my hon. 
Friend wants to impress upon the House, 
and he and I are both at one upon that 
matter. But he says, at the conclusion 
of his Amendment, that he objects to 
have ‘‘the licensing power placed in 
the hands of a body elected by popular 
vote.” Well, I do not express any opi- 
nion upon that at all—I never proposed 
anything of the sort. I am afraid I have 
not made my proposals clear to my hon. 
Friend ; but 1 am sure he never can find 
any speech of mine which advocates the 
creation of a Board for controlling the 
issue of licences. That does not in the 
least apply to anything I have advo- 
cated; but in order to make clear what 
I do want I may state what I do not 
want. I say I have never advocated the 
creation of Boards. They may be very 
good things; but I do not advocate 
them, and I will tell you why. People 
talk of Boards as a great panacea; but 
in Scotland they have had Boards for 
generations. I believe the Municipal 
Bodies are elected by a popular consti- 
tuency, and they elect the Board which 
controls the licensing. You, therefore, 
have popular election in Scotland; but 
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what is the result? Does it satisfy 
Scotland and make it a sober country, 
and do away with the evils of the liquor 
traffic? Nota bit of it! Scotch Mem- 
bers, in a majority of 8 to 1, voted for 
me to give the people a veto even in the 
licences given by a popular Board ; and 
at this moment there is a Bill which has 
been brought in by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Linlithgow (Mr. M‘Lagan), 
an excellent Bill, a Bill after my own 
heart, which says that nobody, whether 
elected body or anyone else, shall force 
these drinks upon people who do not 
want to have them, and there has never 
been a Bill so honest and so popular in 
Scotland as that. All parties are sup- 
porting it—people who are favourable 
to Boards of all sorts. They do not 
give up their principles, but they say— 
‘‘At all events, let us not force these 
drinks upon people against their will.” 
We know that a Company or a Corpora- 
tion has even less conscience than an 
individual; and I do not advocate the 
giving of the licensing power to the 
Municipalities. That may be a very 
good thing—I do not say it is not—but, 
in my humble opinion, these Munici- 
palities have quite enough to do already; 
and it would be rather too much to add 
to their work this crowning labour of 
regulating the drink traffic, especially 
if, as might turn out to be the case, the 
members of Municipalities might turn 
out to possess public-houses themselves. 
Still, I know that all these plans are 
supported by numbers of excellent men 
throughout the country, and I do not 
wish to throw cold water upon any of 
them. They are all schemes of licensing 
reform and those who believe in licens- 
ing reform, are quite right in advocating 
them. But what I do say is that those 
schemes are not what the working men 
of England have looked for. They do 
not understand them — they ask for 
simpler things. Why should they not? 
It does seem extraordinary to them that 
the upper classes—the richer classes— 
should insist on thrusting those places 
upon them, whether they like them or 
not. They see what is written about 
this drink sale —they read that Sir 
William Gull called alcohol ‘ the most 
destructive agent we have,” and that 
the hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. 
Walter) had said that alcohol is ‘the 
devil in solution.” Mind, I do not say 
these strong things—TI only quote them. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
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They have heard repeatedly on count- 
less platforms that the Prime Minister 
has said that drinking is bringing on 
this country the ‘ accumulated evils of 
war, pestilence, and famine,” and they 
have heard every Judge and magistrate 
say that drink is bringing the people to 
crime and want. They have heard 
Judge Dowse, who used to sit in this 
House—they have heard him say, not 
long since, that the measure of the 
degradation of a locality is the measure 
of alcohol that is consumed in it. They 
do not merely read all this, but they 
know that it is true from their own sad 
experience. They know what misery it 
brings into the homes of working people; 
and all they demand is that we, the rich 
and the powerful, shall not go on witha 
system by which we are able to force 
these shops on them whether they like 
them or not. They simply say—“ Give 
us equal justice ; give us the same power 
that a gentleman has.”” You know what 
that means. If anybody is going to set 
up a public-house near one of our houses 
we write off instantly to our friends on 
the Bench of Magistrates and say— 
‘¢ Dear Smith,” or “‘ Jones,” or “‘ Brown, 
whatever you do, be at the Licensing 
Sessions to-morrow, as there is actually 
a proposal to set up a public-house at 
my park gate,” and they come down 
and rally in force to protect their brother 
magistrate. Let the working men pro- 
tect themselves in the same way that we 
protect ourselves. I will read a passage 
from a speech delivered by the right hon. 
Member for Mid Kent (Sir William 
Hart Dyke), when a proposal was made 
before the magistrates that Circulars 
should be sent out to see whether the 
people wanted the licensed houses or 
not. There was a most tremendous stir 
made over this proposal, including a 
great meeting of the Licensed Victuallers 
and a large brewers’ deputation to my 
right hon. Friend himself. 

Str WILLIAM HART DYKE: Not 
to me; I was not at home. 

Smrk WILFRID LAWSON: Oh, well, 
they should have gone to my right hon. 
Friend ; but, in his absence, they went 
to someone else instead. Then they had 
a debate at Quarter Sessions about it, 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
made aspeech, and my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Mid Kent also spoke, 
and he said— 


Option. 
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“Tt had been urged that this proposal was 
not akin to Local Option ; but he believed that 
the ultimate result would be to ascertain the re- 
quirements of a district, and he took it that the 
magistrates would act on the views of the me- 
jority and those consulted.” 

Then my right hon. Friend made a very 
enigmatical remark. He said— 

“That would be Local Option clothed ina 
manner which the prevailing east wind would 
soon find out.” 

Now, I do not profess to know what 
that means; but if he speaks here later 
on he will probably be able to explain 
what the east wind has to do with it. I 
should have liked to read it all to the 
House, for nothing could be more in- 
structive. [Cries of ‘‘ Read, read!’’] 
No, no; first of all because it is too 
long; and, secondly, because it is in such 
small print that I cannot make it out. 
I will give it to my hon. Friend to read 
afterwards. What they said was—‘‘ Let 
us keep it all in our own hands, and 
don’t let these poor ignorant people have 
any say in the matter, or they will carry 
out Local Option, and Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son will get a triumph.” Now, we do 
not want to interfere with the magis- 
trates. I do not wish to take away the 
power which they possess as Justices in 
any locality where the inhabitants are 
satisfied that the licensing system should 
be put in operation. AllI say is—‘‘ Leave 
things as they are if you choose, or 
alter them if you choose, but give us this 
principle whatever you do—let the li- 
cences be refused when the people don’t 
want them.” The people know that 
good landlords, where they have the con- 
trol over districts, have in many cases 
swept away all drinkshops from a lo- 
cality, and have greatly improved the 
people. I would say that if your oppo- 
sition were—I will not say genuine, for 
I am sure it is that—but if it were sen- 
sible and rational, you ought to prevent 
these landlords from so acting. You 
ought to say—‘‘ Here are whole districts 
deprived of public-houses by the arbi- 
trary step of one individual. We must 
take away this power, and provide that 
every place shall be properly supplied 
with drinkshops.” But you do not do 
that. You have heard of Shaftesbury 
Park—a large district of working men’s 
houses—and that one of the rules of the 
estate is that no drinkshop shall be 
established there. I went there one day 
—some years ago—at the opening of 
some new houses, and on the platform 
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I found myself, to my great astonish 
ment, for the first and only time in my 
life, sitting next to the late Lord Beacons- 
field. What did he do? He got up and 
made a speech, and he said substan- 
tially—‘‘ You, who have started this 
scheme for building workmen’s houses 
without drinkshops, have solved the 
problem of how to make the workmen’s 
homes happy and comfortable.” That 
was very strong evidence from the late 
Prime Minister; and I am sure that hon. 
Gentlemen will give it the credit it de- 
serves. Everyone says that if you take 
away the drinkshops you add to the 
people’s happiness. The Duke of West- 
minster has acted on the same principle. 
I heard not long since, in reference to 
the right hon. Member for North Lin- 
eolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), that there 
was a village belonging to him in his 
county on which years ago his family 
had insisted that no drinkshop should 
exist ; and I heard that it was one of the 
most comfortable, clean, happy, and 
pleasant places in the whole country. I 
asked him, was it true? He said it 
was. Did anybody complain? No; 
never. Then I heard a story of the hon. 
Member for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin), and it was mentioned at a 
meeting of Licensed Victuallers. They 
had heard that the hon. Member had 
done away with a public-house on his 
property, and they were alarmed. They 
said ‘‘ a General Election is coming on,” 
and they thought it a good time to 
write to him, saying— 

“We understand you have done away with 
a public-house on your property. We hope this 
does not indicate any leaning to Sunday Closing 
or Local Option.” 
The hon. Member promptly replied, 
with thanks, somewhat to this effect— 
“I assure you, gentlemen, that I did 
away with it entirely for my own con- 
venience, and I shall have much pleasure 
in voting against Local Option.” That 
is the way the thing works. Every man 
is for protecting himself; but he will 
not give these poor people the protec- 
tion that they ask for. The House un- 
derstands that what I want is a popular 
veto, instead of a personal one. A per- 
sonal veto is very good when it comes 
into operation; but in many places the 
landlord is not inclined to benefit the 
tenants to that extent. That was the 
meaning of my Resolution, which I 
moved in 1880. The Report of the Con- 
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vocation of Canterbury, in 1869, said 
that there were within the Province of 
Canterbury upwards of 1,000 places in 
which there was neither public-house 
nor beershop; and that in consequence 
of the absence of those inducements to 
crime and pauperism the intelligence, 
morality, and comfort of the people were 
such as would have been anticipated by 
the friends of temperance; and then 
followed the recommendation which I 
embodied in my Resolution of 1880, re- 
commending that the public should be 
allowed the same right of veto which 
rivate owners now. have. I am afraid 
have wearied the House; but I will 
explain what, in my humble opinion, 
should be done. It is of no use my 
bringing in a Bill—that will be ad- 
mitted on all hands. I do not think it 
is of any use for any private Member to 
bring in a Bill dealing with such a sub- 
ject so long as the hon. and learned 
Member for Bridport (Mr. Warton) is 
alive ; and the only mode in which effect 
could be given to the principle which 
the House has already adopted is for 
the Government to bring in a Bill them- 
selves, and, really, the matter is very 
simple ; a Bill of almost a single clause 
would do. I am only an agitator; I 
do not profess to be a great legis- 
lator; but if my right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister requires my assist- 
ance I will willingly give it to him for 
what it is worth. Now, there was a 
measure—I am not going to defend the 
measure—but there was a measure in- 
troduced, I believe, by the Liberal Go- 
vernment originally, and subsequently 
amended by the Conservative Govern- 
ment—a measure called the Borough 
Funds Act. That Act is not popular, I 
believe, in this country with many hon. 
Members. The object of it is to give 
the inhabitants, or the ratepayers, a 
power of veto over the proceedings of 
their representatives when they propose 
to spend money in a certain manner. 
Under that Act the inhabitants are al- 
lowed to take a vote, and to say whether 
a certain scheme should be carried out 
or not. I am not saying that it is a good 
olicy; I am only mentioning the 
orough Funds Act in order to show 
that there is no difficulty whatever in 
getting at the will of the people if you 
wish to do so, and the machinery is 
ready at your hands. There is a clause 
in that Act—Clause 4—which says— 
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‘‘ No expense in promoting or opposing an 
Bill in Parliament shall be charged as aforesai 
unless such promotion or opposition shall have 
had the consent of the owners and ratepayers 
of that district, &c.’’ 


Hon. Members will be familiar with the 
provisions of the Act. It is a simple 
way of taking a poll, and if the people 
say ‘“‘no,” then this expenditure stops ; 
and if they do not say “no,” then it 
goes on. Now, that is all we propose in 
regard to the licensing of public-houses. 
We propose that the people shall say— 
‘No; licensing ought not to go on,” if 
they do not approve of it, and really I 
do not see any difficulty about the 
matter. My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary put it quite 
right three or four weeks ago, when 
someone asked him a Question on this 
matter. The Home Secretary said it 
was a question which the Government 
had always held to be essentially a mat- 
ter upon which the localities ought to 
judge for themselves. He added that 
‘it was a question of areas.” Now, 
that is the whole thing, and we are only 
asking to-night that the Government 
should define the area, and then the 
thing is done. My hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General would be 
able to draw a clause in ten minutes 
that would satisfy me and content the 
country. There is no difficulty about it. 
The Licensed Victuallers ought not to 
object to it; because here I have a sug- 
gestion from the Liverpool Licensed 
Victuallers themselves, in 1863, upon a 
Licensing Bill, when they stated that 
the magistrates ought not to grant new 
licences unless two-thirds of the owners 
or occupiers of premises within 100 
yards approved. That is a good area, I 
dare say. But whether it is 100 yards 
or 500 yards, or an entire parish which 
the Home Secretary or Attorney General 
decides upon, it would have my cordial 
support. If it is to be a question of 
areas let the Government define the area, 
and, adopting that principle, bring in & 
Bill. The thing would then be done; 
and what a pleasant time hon. Members 
would have if the question were settled 
once for all, so far as debates in this 
House are concerned. There would be 
no more Petitions; they would be no 
longer bored with Memorials; there 
would be no more truculent teetotalers 
in the Lobby threatening those who come 
to perform their Oonstitutional duty; 
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and there would be no more speeches 
fron me to weary this House. The 
difficulties of hon. Members would be 
succeeded by a holy calm, and the 
House would be able to devote its whole 
time, possibly, to the discussion of Irish 
questions. Seriously, I would ask my 
right hon. Friend what the Government 
have in hand of more importance than 
some measure such as this I ask them 
to undertake? I am not going to dis- 
parage anything the Government are 
doing. They are bringing in measures 
which I believe will be for the benefit of 
the country ; but can they compare them 
with a measure which would do so much 
to stop the crime and pauperism and the 
misery which now exist among us? The 
Bankruptcy Bill is a very good measure 
in its way; but would it not be better to 
have a Bill which would prevent people 
from becoming bankrupts ? The amend- 
ment of the Criminal Law is very good ; 
but it would be better to prevent people 
from becoming criminals. A Bill for 
the reform of the Municipality of Lon- 
don is, no doubt, a very good thing; 
but there are only 3,000,000 of people 
in London; whereas a measure likely 
to diminish the consumption of drink 
would benefit 35,000,000 of people. 
Local taxation is a great question, which 
we are all desirous of seeing settled ; 
but would it not be infinitely better to 
do away with the causes which render 
so much local taxation necessary? We 
all know that drunkenness is the main 
cause of the crime and misery of the 
country; and no Bill can equal in im- 
portance a measure for applying a re- 
medy to an evil which produces more 
disastrous results than war, pestilence, 
and famine. I say distinctly that, in 
my opinion, for one person who is in- 
terested throughout the country in the 
excellent measures which the Govern- 
ment are bringing in, there are 10 who 
take a more keen interest in the reform 
I am advocating. And, surely, there 
never was a better opportunity for deal- 
ing with this matter; there never was a 
better opportunity for satisfying a great 
public demand. It is the very moment 
for it. We have postponed that great 
scheme which is looming in the distance 
for reforming the representation of the 
people; and we are going to introduce, 
next Session or the Session after, a Bill 
for the purpose of giving great extension 
of political power to the people. [An 
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hon. Memser: No.] An hon. Member 
says ‘“‘No.” We will see about it ; but 
I think the hon. Member will agree with 
me that we can trust the people at once 
to say whether there shall be public- 
houses or not, and I hope I shall have 
his valuable support. I will put another 
question to the hon. Member. I would 
ask him, is it well to teach the people 
of this country that they will never 
attain anything, however heartily they 
desire it, unless there is a flavour of 
violence and turbulence about their de- 
mands? Is it well, perpetually and 
persistently, to slight an earnest, and an 
honest, and a persistent demand, ever 
increasing, and always made in the most 
Constitutional manner? Is it wise to 
show that we, the upper classes, are 
quite indifferent to the wants and wishes 
of those below us, and that we care 
nothing for their misery and suffering 
so long as we can put a little money 
into the coffers of the Exchequer? I 
was sorry to see the other day that Lord 
Derby, in alluding to the question, said 
he thought it might stand over, because 
it was a matter which mainly affected 
the poor. That is the very reason, I 
think, why it ought to be brought on. 
I think that the poor in a matter of 
legislation should stand in the position 
of preference shareholders, and should 
have the first call on our attention. I 
rememberin one of the beautiful speeches 
of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) a fine 
passage in which he said— 
> “In every country you find the nation in the 
cottage, and if the light of your legislation 
does not shine in there, your statesmanship is 
a failure, and your system is a mistake.” 
To-night I plead earnestly not for the 
great, the rich, and the powerful, but 
for the poor, the weak, the desolate, and 
the oppressed; and I ask this House— 
and I ask Her Majesty’s Government— 
to place in their hands the power which 
they can use for no injury, but only for 
the elevation and purification of them- 
selves and of their country. I believe 
I shall not plead in vain. The hon. 
Baronet concluded by moving the Reso- 
lution of which he had given Notice. 
Mrz.CAINE: I rise to second the Mo- 
tion which has been proposed by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle. 
Her Majesty’s Speech, at the commence- 
ment of the Session, created a strong 
feeling of disappointment with the ad- 
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vocates of the temperance cause in tho | ent issues altogether. In spite of that, 


House, as we heard clause after clause 
read, and no mention whatever made of 
Local Option, although Resolutions in 
favour of Local Option have been twice 
carried by the House of Commons. It 
is a matter in which the working classes 
and the temperance reformers through- 
out the country are deeply interested 
and in earnest. My hon. Friend referred 
in his speech to truculent teetotalers 
haunting the Lobbies and pressing hon. 
Members upon this question. Only yes- 
terday afternoon I attended one of the 
most remarkable Conferences upon the 
subject which it was ever my privilege 
to attend. It consisted of from 600 to 
700 delegates from different parts of the 
country, who came together to urge the 
Government to take the question up and 
legislate upon it without delay. There 
were delegates from Caithness and Corn- 
wall, from Galway and Hull, and from 
almost every part of the country. This 
is entirely a working man’s question ; 
and perhaps the most significant testi- 
mony of the strength of public opinion 
in favour of the measure we are advocat- 
ing to-night is the remarkable instance 
of the unanimity which prevails among 
all religious communities in regard to it. 
Anyone who will take the trouble to look 
at the Petitions will be struck by the fact 
that not one of the religious communi- 
ties in the United Kingdom, however 
obscure, has failed to memorialize this 
House in favour of Local Option. The 
new Archbishop of Canterbury made his 
first public appearance as Chairman of 
that Conference to which my hon. Friend 
has just referred at Lambeth Palace; 
and on the same day there was a large 
meeting of the Baptist Metropolitan 
Total Abstinence Society at the Taber- 
nacle, at which a resolution was unani- 
mously passed calling on the Govern- 
ment, without delay, to legislate upon 
the matter. But I think there is no test 
of public feeling like that which takes 
place at a General Election. My hon. 
Friend, I think, reminded the House 
that a similar Resolution was brought 
forward three days before the end of the 
previous Parliament. On that occasion 
there were only 134 Members in favour 
of the Resolution, while there were 248 
against, or a majority of 114. Then 
came the General Election. Local 
Option was not made a test ques- 
tion; but the Election turned on differ- 
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when the Resolution was proposed on 
the 18th of June, 1880, the opinion of the 
country found expression in 229 voting 
for the Resolution, and only 203 against 
it, or a majority of 26 in its favour. 
I wish to point out for a moment what ex- 
pression of opinion it is that we get from 
the votes of hon. Members representing 
those constituencies, which are chiefly 
composed of the working classes of this 
country. On the 14th of June, 1881, 
42 Representatives of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire voted for Local Option, and 
only 13 against. The majority included 
the great manufacturing towns of Man- 
chester, Salford, Oldham, Bolton, Roch- 
dale, Ashton, Stalybridge, Leeds, Bir- 
mingham, Glasgow, Bury, Belfast, Dun- 
dee, and almost every great centre of in- 
dustry recorded its vote in favour of Local 
Option; and to-night, for the first time, 
the great commercial constituency of 
Liverpool will record its vote in favour 
of the same measure. On every occasion 
on which this question has been brought 
before the House two hon. Members 
have gained for themselves the united 
respect of both sides of the House. The 
hon. Members for Stoke-upon-Trent (Mr. 
Broadhurst) and for Morpeth (Mr. Burt), 
who represent the working classes of this 
country, have given their adhesion to the 
principle of Local Option. Last Session 
we fully recognized the difficulties and 
trials of the Government, and we were 
patient. The gracious reference in Her 
Majesty’s Speech proroguing Parliament 
expressing satisfaction at the progress 
which temperance reforms had made in 
Parliament sent us to the country full 
of hope; but it was hope to be quenched 
at the commencement of the Session by 
the opening Speech, in which, to our 
bitter disappointment, not one word of 
reference to this burning question was 
to be found. We felt we had a right to 
expect, in a Session devoted to useful 
social measures, that we should have had 
a prominent, if not the first, place, and 
that the Queen’s Speech. would have 
contained some intimation from the Go- 
vernment of their intention to deal with 
a question which interests the public 
more deeply than any other. I do not 
for a moment under-estimate the value 
of the measures that found place in the 
Queen’s Speech. The Bankruptcy Bill, 
the Patent Bill, the Court of Criminal 
Appeal Bill, the Oompensation for 
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Tenants’ Improvements Bill, and the 
great measure for the Municipal Go- 
vernment of London, are, no doubt, 
valuable measures. But I venture to 
say that the United Kingdom Alliance, 
who advocate this measure of Local 
Option, would be quite sure to get a 
larger meeting in favour of that ques- 
tion in the boroughs of Eye, Bridport, 
or Woodstock than the Government 
could hope to see in Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Manchester, or Birmingham in favour 
of any of the measures proposed in the 
Queen’s Speech. A careful study of the 
utterances of Ministers on this question 
would lead metothink thatall the Govern- 
ment is waiting for on Local Option is an 
assurance that the country is thoroughly 
with them, and that they will not have 
to undo anything after doing it, and 
repeat their unfortunate experience with 
Mr. Bruce’s Bill. The Prime Minister 
said last night— 

‘‘T should trust the people far more on ques- 
tions where their own immediate interests are 
concerned, than on questions where the pre- 
possessions of religion are concerned.” 

Now, I think if ever there was a ques- 
tion in which the immediate interests of 
the people were concerned it is this, and 
their demand for protection from the 
evils of the public-house is no ‘ mo- 
mentary judgment”’—no ‘‘ momentary 
opinion ;”’ but slow, certain conviction, 
from 50 years’ education, by the temper- 
ance reformers of the country. No one 
is better able to test public opinion than 
the Prime Minister himself. He often 
astonishes this House with his great 
knowledge of what is going on in the 
country. I ask him to-night, is he 
satisfied that the country is with him on 
the question of Local Option? If he is 
not, let him tell us so, and at the same 
time tell us what evidence will satisfy 
him, and I promise it shall be forth- 
coming in full measure, pressed down, 
and running over, before he has to pre- 
pare another Queen’s Speech. Early 
this Session, on the 19th of February, 
the views of the Government on the 
Licensing Question were elicited by two 
Questions, one from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), and 
the other by my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), 
the one on Sunday Closing, and the 
other on the question of Local Option. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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the Home Secretary said, in regard to 
Sunday Closing— 

‘*He did not wish the right hon. Gentleman 
to suppose that the Government objected to the 
general principle of piecemeal legislation on 
this subject. On the contrary, it was a ques- 
tion, no doubt, of areas, for the Government had 
always held that it was essentially a matter 
upon which localities ought to judge for them- 
selves.’’—(3 Hansard, [276] 312.) 

With regard to Local Option, the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said— 

‘‘ The only answer I can give upon that sub- 
ject is that when the Government bring for- 
ward measures with reference to Local Govern- 
ment, they propose to deal with the question of 
licensing as a question of Local Government.’’— 
(Ibid.) : 

He went on to explain, without going 
into details, that the Government in- 
tended to deal with the question of 
licensing both in the proposed Bill for 
London Municipality, and in any further 
extension of County Government. This, 
I think, is the most explicit declaration 
we have had from the Government on 
licensing reform ; and if I understand it 
rightly, it means that the Government 
intend to refer the granting and renew- 
ing of public-house licences, in some 
way or other, to the new Municipality of 
London for the Metropolis, to County 
Boards presently for the area of their 
jurisdiction, and, as a natural sequence, to 
Town Councils for Municipal Boroughs. 
If this means nothing more than a change 
of licensing authorities to administer the 
bundle of antiquated incongruities which 
make up our present system of licensing, 
I warn the Home Secretary that he will 
find no finality there. I have a very 
wide-spread knowledge of the wishes of 
the working men of this country on this 
matter; and I can assure the Govern- 
mentthat they, andthe Temperance Party 
generally, will be satisfied with no settle- 
ment of this question on the basis of a 
new licensing authority, unless that au- 
thority is elected by the ratepayers ad 
hoc, and is invested with the fullest 
powers enabling the ratepayers to pro- 
tect themselves to the utmost from hay- 
ing public-houses licensed in their midst 
against their declared wishes. I fully 
admit that this would mean a repeal of 
almost every Act on the Statute Book 
relating to the liquor trade, and the 
enactment of a great and comprehensive 
measure of licensing reform, dealing with 
the question in every respect, a measure 
that would be the leading Bill of a Ses- 
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when such a measure will be brought 
before the House; and I grant that, 
under existing circumstances, the Go- 
vernment may well be excused from 
facing such a comprehensive measure, 
with all the other reforms to which they 
stand pledged. But we can do with 
much less than that. Let the Govern- 
ment abandon their piecemeal legislation 
policy with regard to Sunday Closing. 
Let them give the hon. Member for 
South Shields (Mr. Stevenson) Govern- 
ment facilities for his Sunday Closing 
Bill; or, better still, take it out of his 
hands and press it through this Session. 
So long ago as June 25, 1880, the House 
sanctioned this Bill by a substantial 
majority. For the settlement, in the 
meantime, of Local Option let them bring 
in a short Bill carrying out the sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and adapting the principle of 
the Borough Funds Act to the licensing 
authorities. As the Borough Funds Act 
provides for the ratepayers a complete 
and direct popular veto upon the action 
of Town Councils where they are about 
to incur responsibility with respect to 
Bills for public improvements, so the 
same ratepayers should have a direct 
popular veto on the action of magistrates 
when about to incur responsibility with 
respect to granting and renewing public- 
house licences. The operation of the 
Borough Funds Act is pretty well known 
to hon. Members representing boroughs 
in this House; but my hon. Friend did 
not quite explain its operation. He said 
that it was carried out in public meeting 
assembled ; but anyone attending such 
a meeting can demand a poll, and polls 
have been demanded in two of the 
leading Municipalities of the country— 
namely, in Manchester in regard to the 
Thirlmere Scheme, and in Liverpool in 
regard to the Verney Scheme, both of 
which were connected with the supply 
of water. I believe that 38,000 owners 
and occupiers of property in Liverpool 
recorded their votes, and I happen to 
know what the cost was. Perhaps it is 
desirable that I should mention it to the 
House, because many people have ob- 
jected to this test vote on account of the 
cost. In Liverpool, at an election in 
which 38,000 recorded their votes with- 
out difficulty, the cost was considerably 
under £1,000; so that the cost was very 
slight, and the disturbance was also 
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slight. I think an election could easily 
be taken by voting papers left at the 
houses and afterwards collectéd. There 
was an election in the district of the 
Wandsworth Union the other day. I 
myself was returned as a member of 
the Board of Guardians. The popula- 
tion of the Union is 210,000, and the 
entire cost of taking the votes in this 
contested election only reached £283. 
It is said that we want to get rid of the 
strife of contested elections. But the 
strife is nothing; it was all conducted 
and concluded in the course of a single 
day, although the election extended over 
60 square miles of property in London. 
At the present moment the ratepayers 
can protect themselves against being 
saddled with the cost of waterworks and 
gasworks, and they can protect them- 
selves from every kind of nuisance ex- 
cept that of the public-house. I have 
confidence in the Prime Minister; the 
temperance reformers of this country, 
and the working classes of this country 
too, have confidence in the Prime Mi- 
nister. Confidence ! They have more 
than confidence—they have a passionate 
faith in him that nothing can shake. 
But they are now busy reminding them- 
selves of his various promises on this 
question, which is of such vital import- 
ance to them—promises which have been 
dinned into their ears at thousands of 
public meetings since they were uttered. 
They think of his words delivered in 
this House in March, 1880— 

‘‘Tt was stated just now that greater is the 
calamity and curse inflicted upon mankind by 
intemperance than by the three great curses— 
war, pestilence, and famine. I believe that that 
proposition is true--but for whom? Not for 
European civilized countries in general; cer- 
tainly not for Italy, or Spain, or Portugal, or 
Greece. Of France and Germany it would be 
ludicrous to assert that the effects of intemper- 
ance are comparable with those of the three 
great historic curses. But it is true for us; 
and the fact that it is true for us is, I believe, 
the measure of our discredit and disgrace for 
the state of the law as it now exists.”—(3 
Hansard, [251] 475.) 

Sir, this is no mere rhetoric. The 
Prime Minister weighs his words be- 
fore he utters them, and stands by 
them; and if these words be true— 
and every Member of this House knows 
how true they are—the responsibility 
resting on the Prime Minister if he de- 
lays dealing with our national discredit 
and disgrace one hour longer than he 
can help is grave indeed. We who are 
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in earnest in temperance reform cannot 
forget those grateful sentences in the 
Prime Minister’s speech in the debate of 
June 18, 1880— 

“T earnestly hope that at some not very dis- 
tant period it may be found practicable to deal 
with the Licensing Laws, and, in dealing with 
them, to include the reasonable and just appli- 
cation of the principle for which my hon. 
Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) contends.”—(3 
Hansard, [253] 364.) 

Later in the same important speech the 
right hon. Gentleman encouragingly 
said— 

“With regard to the question which my 


hon. Friend has brought before us, I will say. 


these two things in conclusion. First of all, 
that I believe that one of the great subjects 
which will call for the attention of the Execu- 
tive at as early a period as the heavy competing 
pressure of some other subjects will permit will 
be the reform of the Licensing Laws; and, 
secondly, I believe that that reform is so emi- 
nently called for, and is so favoured by the cir- 
cumstances in which we now stand, that I 
regard it as an essential part of the work 
and mission of the present Parliament.””— 
(Ibid. 365.) 

I earnestly ask the Government to 
abolish the cruelty involved in the per- 
petuation of the untold miseries of the 
drink traffic in the many districts where 
the people are most desirous of setting 
aside the temptation. There are 169,284 
licensed temptations throughout the 
Kingdom, in the granting of which 
licences the people of the Kingdom have 
had no voice, although, in many in- 
stances, they are against the express 
wishes of the very large majority in the 
districts in which they are granted. 
The widespread and untold misery, igno- 
rance, vice, crime, insanity, pauperism, 
and premature death resulting from 
these temptations are, in the very words 
of the Prime Minister, indeed equal to 
the calamities which would be inflicted 
by ‘‘ war, pestilence, and famine.” I 
trust, Sir, that this will be the last time 
that the House will ever be called upon 
to divide upon the Resolution of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle ; 
and that the first sentence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s gracious Speech next Session will 
contain a promise that the people of 
this country are at last to enjoy a legal 
power of restraining the issue and re- 
newal of public-house licences. I have 
great pleasure in seconding the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
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“the best interests of the Nation urgently re- 
quire some efficient measure of legislation by 
which, in accordance with the Resolution al- 
ready passed and re-affirmed by this House, a 
legal power of restraining the issue or renewal 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
may be placed in the hands of the persons 
most deeply interested and affected, namely, 
the inhabitants themselves,’ — (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT, who had given 
Notice of the following Amendment :— 


“That whilst this House declines to approve 
any system which gives to the majority in any 
locality the power of prohibiting the sale of any 
article of ordinary consumption, the House will 
give a favourable consideration to any measure, 
introduced on the responsibility of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, with the object of checking 
the evils of intemperance,” 


said, the hon. Baronet who moved the 
Resolution was a very agreeable antago- 
nist, always in good humour, and often 
amusing ; but to-night he did not regard 
him as an antagonist at all, for they 
both had the same object at heart, the 
decrease of intemperance, though the 
way in which the hon. Baronet ap- 
proached the question seemed to him 
one of those hopeless roads which led to 
no conclusion. It would be a mere waste 
of time to enlarge on the evils of the 
liquor traffic and of intemperance. In 
his capacity of Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions he had often seen the evils. 
arising from those causes. But, in his 
opinion, the proposals of the hon. Baro- 
net would only aggravate the evils he 
sought to mitigate, or, at least, they 
would not meet those evils in any practi- 
cal form. He had been endeavouring 
to discover what the hon. Baronet 
wanted, and for that purpose he had 
referred to a speech delivered by him in 
1880, the first year of the present Par- 
liament, expecting that he would there 
find out the real meaning of his Local 
Option Resolution. What the hon. Baro- 
net had said that evening amounted to 
very little. It appeared that he wanted 
special Boards elected ad hoc by the 
ratepayers, and he instanced the case 
of Shaftesbury Park to show that the 
working classes had power to close 
public-houses. By all meanslet them close 
public-houses on their own property. 
But what the hon. Baronet proposed 
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was that the working classes should 
close public-houses on somebody else’s 
property. He did not think that House 
would ever sanction a principle so sweep- 
ing as that. It was very difficult to under- 
stand what the hon. Baronet really did 
mean. He did not, he said, want to 
take away the discretion of the magis- 
trates. What, then, was the meaning 
of Local Option? He could not under- 
stand the hon. Baronet. In his speech 
in 1880 he said— 

‘“‘T do not propose a large and comprehensive 
measure effecting the reform of the licensing 
system. ... AllI propose is, that the people 
for whom these places are licensed—the in- 
habitants for whose benefit they are set up— 
shall be allowed to say whether they will have 
them or not.”’ 

Again— 

‘*T state, in the words of my Resolution, 
‘that it should be optional,’ that those who 
want public-houses should be allowed to have 
them, or, if they did not want them that they 
should not have them; that they should be 
allowed to choose whether the magistrates, with 
whom I find no fault, should be allowed to use 
their discretion and exercise their power in 
those districts in which persons live who are 
interested in the matter, and do not desire to 
have them.’’—(3 Hansard, [253] 346-7.) 

But that was inconsistent with what 
the hon. Baronet had said that night, 
for he now said he wished that dis- 
cretion to be taken away from the 
magistrates. Then, in the speech to 
which he had already referred, the hon. 
Baronet went on to observe that he did 
not want, as some people said, to allow 
.small communities to legislate for them- 
selves. He did not know who the people 
were to whom the hon. Baronet referred ; 
but, speaking for himself, he certainly 
thought that this was the object of the 
hon. Baronet. Then the hon. Baronet 
said further, in the same speech, that he 
proposed the magistrates should not 
exercise their power when the people 
expressed their wish that the power 
should not be exercised. Passing from 
those remarks of the hon. Baronet, which, 
no doubt, puzzled other Members of the 
House as well as himself, he would ask 
the hon. Baronet to consider how Local 
Option would work, say, in any urban 
oe Take the town of Birming- 

am, which had done a good deal in the 
way of municipal reform. He supposed 
that if Local Option were applied the 
town would be divided into wards, and 
each ward would decide for itself whe- 
ther it would or would not have licensed 
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houses. Supposing one ward decided 
against licensed houses. Were all the 
houses in that ward to be immediately 
closed? If so, what was to happen to 
the occupiers and the owners of these 
licensed houses? The Prime Minister, 
on the same occasion in 1880, said, most 
emphatically, that he would, if any 
measure of the kind were adopted, in- 
sist, as far he could, upon due compen- 
sation being given to all vested inte- 
rests. He said the publicans, although 
they might, as a class, be in disfavour, 
ought not to be dealt with in an excep- 
tional manner, but that they were en- 
titled to compensation for interference 
with vested interests just as much as 
any other class. Those words contained 
a sound principle, on which that House 
had always acted, and he hoped always 
would act. But the hon. Baronet did 
not say one word about compensation, 
and left them entirely in the dark on the 
subject. But suppose there was a ward 
in Birmingham where the people were 
not total abstainers and decided upon 
having licensed houses. What would 
be the condition of a ward so situated ? 
Supposing there were a number of wards 
in which public-houses were established, 
and others in which they were not es- 
tablished, what would be the position of 
the town? In such a case the hon. 
Baronet would, by his Resolution, 
render its condition worse instead of 
better. He would ask the hon. Baronet 
and his friends whether they had con- 
sidered how the measure would work in 
the event of a majority in a town or 
district being in favour of the absolute 
suppression of the liquor traffic? The 
hon. Baronet had said he was not a legis- 
lator ; but he could not divest himself 
of his responsibility as a Member of 
that House, and he was bound to consider 
what would be the practical working of 
his proposal. Reference had been made to 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
which, in 1879, considered the subject of 
intemperance. That Committee reported 
unfavourably on the Permissive Bill; and 
the hon. Baronet had frankly admitted 
in 1880 that his Resolution on Local 
Option did contain the principle of what 
he used to call the Permissive Bill. He 
said, on June 18, 1880 ””— 


“T will not deceive the House; I believe 
that the Resolution does contain the prin- 
ciple of what I used to call the Permissive 
Bill, and that is, that the licensing of public- 
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houses should only be permitted in places where 
the inhabitants of the districts desire the exist- 
ence of licensed houses in their midst for the 
sale of intoxicating drinks,.’’—(Ibid, [253] 351.) 
The Committee had said, with regard 
to the Bill, -that it seemed to be— 

“Neither consistent nor reasonable that the 
Legislature should forbid the sale of any article 
of diet, of which the manufacture, importation, 
or possession was left perfectly free.” 


There could be no doubt, said the Com- 
nittee, that the great majority of those 
who purchased and consumed intoxi- 
cating liquors were not guilty of intoxi- 
cation, nor were the places where 
intoxicating drinks were consumed by 
any means so numerous as to call for 
their suppression on that ground alone. 
They saw no reason why the purchase 
and the moderate use of liquor should 
be prevented because some persons 
indulged to excess; and they did not 
think it right that the ratepayers should 
be able to prohibit the trade of a pub- 
lican being carried on in any district. 
They said, also, that while they con- 
sidered the measure unsound in prin- 
ciple, they believed that the principle, 
if put in practice, would prove either 
inoperative or mischievous. It would 
be inoperative in all places immediately 
adjoining others where the Act ad not 
been adopted, andit would prove mischie- 
vous where such escape was impossible 
by leading to the secret sale and disposal 
of liquor, and by stirring up agitation 
and strife when the time arrived for the 
ratepayers to decide on the adoption or 
rejection of the Act. Was it not certain 
that in places where the Act had been 
adopted there would be continual strife 
between the temperance advocates and 
the dispossessed publicans? The pub- 
licans who had been dispossessed of 
their property, and what they believed 
to be its rational and legitimate enjoy- 
ment, would be certain, in the intervals 
of each triennial period, to agitate the 
community forthe reversal of its decision. 
Had the hon. Baronet faced these prac- 
tical difficulties ? The hon. Baronet had 
been carried to victory by the exciting 
breeze of popular applause and the sup- 
port of many distinguished ministers 
of religion; but he did not believe 
that either he or his friends had 
faced the practical difficulties, or the 
mode in which they proposed to deal 
with this great question. By the 
Amendment which he had drawn up, he 
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asked the House to give favourable 
consideration to any measure introduced 
by the responsible Government to check 
the evils of intemperance. He did not 
yield to the hon. Baronet in his desire 
to check the evils of intemperance; but 
he held that a subject of this kind 
could only be properly dealt with 
by the Executive Government. The 
rumour that had reached him that the 
Government would support the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet would, he 
hoped, be falsified. To accept that Re- 
solution would be to deal in a most 
inadequate manner with such a subject 
as this. If the Government were con- 
vinced of the evils of intemperance, let 
them have the courage of their convic- 
tions, and not be content with giving a 
vote which cost them nothing, and which, 
perhaps, was useful to them; but let 
them give some hope that in the near 
future they would give this subject their 
most serious attention. He (Mr. Talbot) 
had been accused in his own county 
of inducing his brother magistrates to 
take a step in favour of Local Op- 
tion, and he had been cailed a supporter 
of Local Option in disguise. The fact 
was that he only wanted his brother 
magistrates to have more information to 
aid them in doing their duty. He was 
again on the unpopular side; but he 
was not standing up to please a con- 
stituency. Few Members could say, as 
he could, that he had not a single publi- 
can in his constituency ; and he fancied 
that the majority of his constituency 
would be in favour of a stringent mea- 
sure of temperance reform. He asked 
the House to consider the matter on a 
simple, sound, and practical basis, to put 
aside any mere phrases which had so 
often deluded mankind, and to face the 
real difficulty. The Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet really obscured the diffi- 
culties to be met. He was aware that 
his own Amendment could not be moved ; 
but if the Resolution of the hon. Baro- 
net became the substantive Motion, 
which he did not desire, he should 
have the right to move his Amend- 
ment. There was, however, an- 
other Amendment in the name of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for East 
Devon (Sir John Kennaway), and he 
was quite ready to take that in lieu of 
his own. He entirely agreed with the 
words of that Amendment as to the de- 
sirability of strengthening the hands of 
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the magistrates rather than placing the 
licensing power in the hands of a body 
elected by popular vote. He earnestly 
believed that leaving the matter to a 
— vote would be the worst way of 
ealing with it. It would not only tend 
to promote popular commotion, but it 
might lead to results exactly the oppo- 
site to those desired. In places where 
the principle of Local Option was not 
put in force it would leave matters as 
they are, so that the cause of temperance 
would not be advanced unless the ma- 
jority of the people were willing to put 
the Act in force. In some places, there- 
fore, the drink traffic might be more 
firmly rooted than it was at present. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
House is so familiar, and has been for 
many years, with the arguments upon 
this question, that I have not thought 
it wrong to intervene at so early a 
moment in stating briefly to the House 
the view which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment take of the matter. I think my 
hon. Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) must 
be satisfied with the manner in which 
his Motion has been met from the 
Benches opposite. Some years ago, one 
would hardly have dreamed that a Gen- 
tleman speaking from the Front Opposi- 
tion Bench, and a Gentleman highly dis- 
tinguished and respected in the Conser- 
vative ranks, would have thought that 
he was taking the unpopular side in op- 
posing the Motion of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle. I think that 
that is a fair measure of the progress 
which the question of temperance reform 
has made in this country. That is a 
thing which no man, I think, who has 
observed political events can have failed 
to remark. It is not necessary for me 
to inform my hon. Friend that I think 
with him in reference to the evils of 
drink or the advantages of temperance ; 
and, as the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site has said, there is no need of in- 
dulging in rhetoric on that subject. No 
man, certainly, can fill the Office which 
I have the honour to hold without being 
made painfully aware that the most 
fruitful source of poverty and crime is 
drink. Again, we are all agreed that 
this is a matter that ought to be dealt 
with, and ought to be dealt with without 
delay. That is a matter on which there 
will be found no difference of opinion on 
this side of the House, and certainly 
there is a very large concurrence of 
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opinion, I believe, even on the other 
side of the House on this point. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
referred to a brief answer I gave to a 
Question which he asked me. I said 
then, what I adhere to now, that the 
Government has always regarded this as 
a question of local self-government ; and 
when I say that the Government thought 
that this was a question that ought to be 
dealt with without delay, I have said 
the same thing that the Government 
have said on the subject of local self- 
government itself. It is one of the 
most important questions, and one which 
they are bound to deal with. My hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. J. G. Talbot) has 
referred to certain passages in the Re- 
port of the Committee of the House of 
Lords. Now, with great respect for the 
authors of that Report, there are some 
passages in it with which I do not at all 
agree. The argument in that Report 
against the principle of Local Option is, 
in effect, that we could not be permitted 
to deal on that principle with a trade in 
ordinary articles of consumption. The 
argument seems to be, that every man 
has a right to sell, as he has a right to 
manufacture, and that every man has a 
right on his own property to have as 
many public-houses as he pleases—that, 
in point of fact, the dealing in this com- 
modity is like the dealing with any other 
commodity, and that it ought not to be 
dealt with in any different way. I can- 
not tell whether this ever was so or not. 
I say it is not so now; and, therefore, 
the whole argument of the House of 
Lords falls to the ground. You do not 
at present treat it as a trade in articles 
of ordinary consumption; you do not 
allow any man to have as many public- 
houses as he pleases; you put him on 
altogether a different footing; and, 
therefore, it is fallacious to argue, as 
the hon. Gentleman did, that a landlord 
can permit public-houses on his own 
estate because he is dealing with his 
own property, but that he cannot on 
other people’s estates because they are 
not his property. The whole Licensing 
Question is dealing with other people’s 
property and not with your own. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
said very truly that it would be an 
astonishing thing to find an owner of 
property saying that no shops for the 
sale of articles of ordinary consumption 
should be opened on his estate; but a 
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landowner does not like to have public- 
houses or beer-houses about him, because 
they harbour bad characters, and some- 
times even poachers, and produce other 
consequences; and, if he can, he gets 
rid of them. And why are you to forbid 
the artizan, who has sons and daughters, 
the same right of protecting his house 
and family? ‘Therefore, I say that the 
question is not to be argued from that 
point of view which is stated in the 
passage read by my hon. Friend oppo- 
site from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords. The 
real truth is, that the whole Licensing 
Question proceeds upon the assumption 
that public-houses offer a dangerous and, 
to a certain extent, a mischievous temp- 
tation to the population, unless they 
are properly guarded and properly re- 
strained. Otherwise, you would have 
no Licensing Laws at all. In the case 
of gambling-houses, you do not prevent 
men from playing cards in their own 
houses; you do not prevent men from 
playing dice or betting in their own 
houses; but you say that the public 
temptation to gambling or betting, by 
opening public places for carrying on 
those pursuits, is an evil to the com- 
munity, and you shut these places up 
altogether. Well, when you have dealt 
with public-houses you have dealt upon 
the same principle, though not in the 
same degree, and you have not allowed 
that public-houses should be dealt with, 
in the words of the Amendment of the 
hon. Member opposite, as if it were 
an ordinary dealing in articles of ordi- 
nary consumption. You have said that 
there shall be some restraint somewhere. 
You have adopted the local principle, 
because licensing is local now. You 
have not endeavoured to lay down a 
rule in the Statute Book that there 
should be so many public-houses to so 
many thousands of the public; you 
know you could not do this, because no 
Statute could determine what each lo- 
eality wanted. Therefore, so far as the 
first word of my hon. Friend’s proposal 
goes, you have the “local.” Of Local 
Option you have “local” already; but 
you have not ‘‘ option.’”” You have got 
the local principle established ; you have 
conferred upon a certain local authority 
the right to say whether there shall be 
many public-houses or whether there 
shall be few—indeed, I venture to say 
that it may be construed as the law 
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whether there shall be any—in the 
locality over which they have jurisdic- 
tion, because the law is that every licence 
is annual, and may be refused any year. 
You have, therefore, a local authority 
with absolute power to deal with this 
article of ordinary consumption, and the 
Licensing Magistrates have a control 
over the right of dealing with it, as 
great as that of the proprietors over 
their own estate, if they chose to exer- 
cise it. Well, then, you have got the 
local authority. The question is, is this 
a question of local interest? If it is a 
question of the highest importance to 
the community, have you deposited that 
power in the best possible machinery 
for exercising it? That is really the 
practical question. I have never said, 
in this House or out of it, a word 
in disparagement of the magistrates of 
this country. No man who occupies the 
position I do can fail to know every day 
of his life the invaluable services they 
render to society; and as regards the 
administration of this Licensing Law, I 
have not the smallest doubt that the 
magistrates do their best. But if I am 
asked whether, in determining a ques- 
tion of this kind, the magistrates are 
the best possible body to judge of what 
the community want or what is best for 
them, I must answer that I do not 
think so at all; and I entirely differ, in 
consequence, from the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for East Devon (Sir 
John Kennaway). I traversethat Amend- 
ment in every word. I can give rather 
a curious illustration of my meaning. 
I daresay when I tell my story more 
than one hon. Gentleman opposite will 
recognize the county; but I will not 
say which it is. The respected magis- 
trates of a county, not 100 miles from 
London, came to see me as a depu- 
tation at the Home Office. They said— 
‘‘Our county is suffering terribly from 
the evils of drink. We have got too 
many public-houses. The whole system 
is bad.” And they described in the 
most graphic manner what was the 
condition of the unfortunate locality. 
I listened with great attention to what 
they said, and when they had finished 
their remarks I said—-‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
only thing that surprises me is that it 
should be you who come to me in these 
circumstances. Why, who put these pub- 
lic-houses there ? Who licensed them ? 
Ifyou have too many public-houses, why 
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do you license so many? Why don’t you 
refuse any more, and why not give instruc- 
tions to your police, which you know, 
if carried out strictly, would diminish 
one-half of the evil?” I am speaking 
in the presence of some of those hon. 
Gentlemen, and I think by the smiles I 
see that they recognize the county. And 
when I had concluded, the magistrates 
of that county, who are not only a very 
enlightened but avery candid body, said 
to me—‘‘ All you say is perfectly true; 
but we don’t like to incur the odium 
of putting down the public-houses.” I 
could not help smiling, and I said—‘‘And 
therefore you come to Her Majesty’s 
Government and ask them to incur the 
odium which you are afraid to incur.” 
This incident shows why, in my opinion, 
the magistrates are not the fittest body 
to exercise the licensing power. They 
do not think they have behind them 
that public opinion which would sustain 
them in carrying out the measures which 
they might desire. If they felt they were 
representative of the community, if they 
felt they were elected to express the 
opinion of the community on this sub- 
ject, they would have the courage which, 
on the occasion I have just referred to, 
was wanting. They would have known 
that the community desired to restrict 
the number of public-houses, and they 
would have used the power they had in 
their hands. Therefore, Sir, I say that, 
it being established already that the 
licensed trade is to be a restricted trade 
—that is, a restriction which ought to 
be carried out in the locality—the only 
question is, who is to carry it out? I 
have no hesitation myself in saying that, 
in my opinion, it ought to be carried out 
by a body representative of the senti- 
ments of the community. Then, if that 
is so, the whole question is solved. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
who spoke with great moderation on 
this subject, did not tell quite the same 
story as the hon. Member for Scar- 
borough (Mr. Caine), who seconded the 
Motion. The hon. Member for Scar- 
borough told the Government a great 
many things they ought not todo. He 
said ‘‘ we must have an authority elected 
by the ratepayers ad hoc.’”” Perhaps he 
will allow us, until we introduce our 
plan, to reserve our judgment on that 
eubject. But the principle I am en- 
deavouring to state is this. This is a 
matter which concerns the interest of the 
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community more than any other. If it 
were a question of health, if it were a 
question of gas, a question of water, or 
a question of police, you give the au- 
thority power to deal with it. You give 
it to the community, in the boroughs at 
all events; and I hope before long you 
will give it in the counties, to the per- 
sons who represent the community. 
Why should you treat this question, 
which touches not only the health but 
the morals of the people in the highest 
degree, as an exception to that principle? 
My hon. Friend has said that it is a 
question of areas. Why, so it is. If 
you make your area too large the opera- 
tion of the principle would be unjust, 
because then you might have a certain 
community imposing on a portion of the 
community that which it did not desire. 
And I cannot accept the vehement re- 
pudiation of piecemeal legislation by the 
hon. Member for Scarborough. I think 
he is a little ungrateful in regard to 
piecemeal legislation. [{Mr. Carne: In 
regard to Sunday Closing.] Ah; it is 
exactly in regard to Sunday Closing that 
I say he is ungrateful. What has he 
got by this piecemeal legislation? He 
has got Sunday Closing in Ireland, in 
Wales, and in Scotland long ago; and 
the Government have expressed their 
desire, in regard to places where opinion 
has shown itself to be overwhelmingly 
in favour of the principle, even in Eng- 
land, to support proposals for Sunday 
Closing. If my hon. Friend had said— 
‘We will have no piecemeal legislation 
on the subject of Sunday Closing,” he 
would have had to wait a long time for 
what hasalreudy been obtained. I should 
recommend him to be patient, and to be 
glad of the solid progress which has been 
made. This question has made progress, 
not only in England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales, but even among our country- 
men beyond the seas. In Australia— 
a country certainly free enough—where 
we all supposed in former days that the 
hardy miners and the labourers, who 
were in receipt of great wages, were 
addicted—I will not say to excess—but, 
at all events, to indulgence in drink, the 
people have been sensible of the evil. 
Both in New South Wales and in Vic- 
toria have been passed Licensing Acts 
which provide for absolute Sunday 
Closing, and both of which contain 
Local Option too. In Sydney they have 
passed Acts containing a Local Option 
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Clause, and I am watching the progress 
of that experiment with the greatest 
interest. I am told that the Sunday 
Closing is giving great satisfaction; 
but the operation of the Local Option 
provisions is comparatively recent, and 
Ihave not lately had information on that 
subject. I think we must feel — and 
that even those who will not vote to- 
night for the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend must feel—that in principle, 
so far as I have stated it, the whole 
question is a foregone conclusion. Wher- 
ever you go in England you find that the 
question is making progress. You find 
people sensible of the enormous evils 
which have to be encountered, and 
sensible of the urgent necessity of deal- 
ing with them ; and, in my opinion, no 
method of dealing with them can be so 
effectual and appropriate as that of put- 
ting the remedy into the hands of the 
people themselves. But, Sir, again I 
must be careful to explain what I mean. 
I do not accept the statement of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Scarborough ; 
and I do not think the opinion of the 
people is always necessarily expressed 
by a direct plébiscite ad hoc. It seems to 
me that if you are to respect the prin- 
ciple of local self-government you ought 
to have only people who are calmly 
chosen and trusted by the community 
with the protection of their interests. 
You ought not to have this question and 
that question raised, and a hasty deci- 
sion taken upon it. The far wiser course 
to adopt would be to confide that which 
is of the highest importance to the com- 
munity to persons who are trusted by 
and chosen by the community to protect 
and look after their interests. That is 
the view we have always taken of the 
general principle of local self-govern- 
ment; and, if that is the proper view, I 
do not see why this question should be 
an exception in dealing with all matters 
which deeply interest the community, it 
being a matter which interests the com- 
munity more than any other. Well, 
then, Sir, I come to look at the Resolu- 
tion and the Amendments. As regards 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot), that, of course, cannot 
in form be moved. I cannot agree with 
the hon. Member when he says that he— 


“Declines to approve any system which gives 
to the majority in any locality the power of 
prohibiting the sale of any article of ordinary 
consumption.” 
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By way of criticizing this Amendment, 
let me put the word “ magistrates” in 
the place of ‘‘ majority in any locality.” 
This would be equally applicable, but 
it would condemn the existing system. 
Then, why should the magistrates have 
power to prohibit any sale of an article 
of ordinary consumption? [‘No!”] 
I say that they have absolute power to 
do so. Then I come tothe next Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for East Devon 
(Sir John Kennaway) desires to give 
effect to the recommendations of the 
Lords’ Committee on Intemperance. I 
have already said it seems to me that the 
Report of the Committee of the House 
of Lords, so far, at all events, as the por- 
tion referred to is concerned, is founded 
upon an entire fallacy, and that every 
argument that should apply to giving 
the majority the right of dealing with 
these questions would equally apply to 
magistrates. Then the hon. Member 
wishes to strengthen the hands of the 
magistrates ; but I do not know how that 
can be done. I do not believe you can 
strengthen the hands of the licensing 
authority, except by giving them the 
influence of the popular opinion behind 
them. That you can only give to the 
body to whom the hon. Member pro- 
poses to refuse it—to the body elected by 
the popular vote; and, therefore, my 
view—and I am expressing on this mat- 
ter the views of the Government—is the 
exact converse of that expressed in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Devon. I do not wish to detain the 
House any longer on this subject. I 
shall vote in favour of the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle. I 
am of opinion that— 

“The best interests of the Nation urgently 
require some efficient measure of legislation by 
which, in accordance with the Resolution al- 
ready passed and re-affirmed by this House, a 
legal power of restraining the issue or renewal 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
may be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, namely, the 
inhabitants themselves.” 

I wish to say distinctly, that in accept- 
ing this Resolution I do not accept it in 
the narrow sense of saying that it is to 
be taken on a pilébiscite ad hoc, as the 
hon. Member for Scarborough said; but 
I accept it in its principle that this 
authority and this power ought to be 
placed in the hands of persons who are 
interested in it. I am reminded by my 
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I ought to say I am speaking on behalf 
of the Government as a whole as well as 
my own personal opinion. We shall 
vote for giving this power into the hands 
of the persons who are interested in it— 
that is to say, the inhabitants of the loca- 
lities, reserving to ourselves, of course, 
the right to determine how the opinion 
shall be ascertained. 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY, who had 
the following Amendment on the Paper, 
namely— 
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“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
rather desirable to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Lords Committee on Intem- 
perance, and to strengthen the hands of the 
magistrates, than to place the licensing power 
entirely in the hands of a body elected by 
popular vote,” 


said, the proposal of the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle was that the 
existing licensing authority should be 
done away with altogether, and now 
they had an announcement that the Go- 
vernment themselves meant to vote for 
the Resolution, but that the Resolution 
in their minds meant a very different 
thing to what it meant in the mind of 
the hon. Baronet, for to the Government 
it meant simply the substitution of one 
licensing authority for another. His 
proposal was that they should try and 
amend the licensing authority as it 
existed at present, and which, it was 
his contention, had acted well and for 
the interests of the country. The time 
had come when they should not be con- 
tent with these vague" Resolutions, and 
it was to be observed that they were 
very little further advanced after hear- 
ing the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary than they were 
before. Hishon. Friend (Mr. J.G. Talbot) 
and himself, by the Amendments which 
they had put on the Paper, desired to 
show their sense of the great urgency of 
the question, and their desire to grapple 
with it in any practical way in which it 
was capable of being legislated upon. 
They were all agreed that there must be 
legislation of some character; and he 
was satisfied that the hon. Baronet was 
right in saying that the country was 
agreed upon this question, if not impa- 
tient, and that it did call upon Parlia- 
ment in some way to deal with it. In 
the face of this strong feeling it was 
most important that they should be 
cautious in guiding it into the right 
channel, and they should not turn it 
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into a channel in which full scope could 
be given to the proposal of the Resolu- 
tion, which he was sure would lead to a 
revulsion of feeling and to more harm 
than good being done. He admitted 
that the Local Option Resolution had 
served the good purpose of putting on 
record in a way that had never been 
done before the desire for temperance in 
the country, and it had tended to unite 
the various classes of temperance re- 
formers, and the result had been that the 
House had placed on record a strong 
feeling in favour of licensing reform. 
But he was at a loss to ascertain what 
the real practical solution of the question 
was to be from the Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet—in fact, the chief reason 
why the Resolution was so well sup- 
ported was because of its indefiniteness. 
But if it was indefinite to them it was not 
indefinite to the great body of supporters 
of the hon. Baronet, for they regarded 
it, and put it frankly before Parlia- 
ment, as a Motion for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. The hon. Baronet 
had kept that out of view up to the 
present; but to-day he had let the cat 
out of the bag by his reference to the 
Scotch Bill which had been introduced 
by the hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 
M‘Lagan). That Bill provided that one- 
tenth of the population could demand a 
poll of the householders, and the result 
was that when the poll was taken the deci- 
sion of the householders was to be final, 
and there was to be nothing sold for all 
time in that particular place. If the 
hon. Baronet had been straightforward 
he would have put that proposal into 
his Resolution; but what be did was 
to ask the House to assent to a 
proposition which would lead to it. 
The magistrates were responsible to 
God, their consciences, and the public 
opinion of the district; they had acted 
in view of that responsibility, and had 
endeavoured to discharge their duty to 
the best of their power. It was said 
that they were not to force licences on 
an unwilling neighbourhood. But was 
a two-thirds majority to have the power 
of declaring a neighbourhood unwilling? 
The Home Secretary had spoken of the 
power of the magistrates to shut up all 
public-houses. The whole country, how- 
ever, had been taken by surprise by the 
decision in the Over Darwen case. In 
his own county the magistrates, acting 
upon that decision, had been taking a 
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survey of the public-houses in their 
distriets to see what were necessary and 
what were not. But was it the licensing 
authority that was to blame for the evils 
complained of, or Parliament, which had 
not supported the licensing authority ? 
Who was responsible for the grocers’ 
licence? It was the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Gladstone) ; and many of the 
hon. Baronet’s supporters said that 
greater harm had been done by that 
licence than by anything else. The 
Lords’ Committee reported that as re- 
garded fresh licences there did not seem 
any reason to suppose that an elected 
Board would do their duty more faith- 
fully than the Justices, and that a Local 
Licensing Board would be more acces- 
sible to local influences, and would not 
be so impartial. There was no doubt 
that the question of Local Option suited 
the temper of the country; but, admit- 
ting that the country was prepared for 
a change, they must consider carefully 
what that change should be. They had 
to consider that the traffic was a lawful 
one; and, secondly, that the minority 
had some rights in this matter. These 
publicans had been entrusted with cer- 
tain responsibilities, and they had a 
right to be respected. They had invested 
their capital in the trade on the faith of 
the State, and if they were to be done 
away with they ought to be given com- 
pensation. But he did not see how 
compensation could be obtained. What 
the House ought to do was to try and 
diminish the temptations to drink, and 
to prevent opportunities from being 
multiplied needlessly and gratuitously 
for the sale of drink. He did not think 
that a body elected by the ratepayers 
ought to be entrusted with an exclusive 
supervision over public-houses. He 
should prefer to see the representatives 
of the ratepayers associated with the 
magistrates, who would then be sup- 
ported by the public with satisfactory 
results. With regard to total prohibi- 
tion, they would do well to consider the 
opinions of the Bishop of Rochester, 
who was. a strong advocate of temper- 
ance. The Bishop last year went to 
America, and he said that in the City of 
Kansas, which was one-half in one State 
and one-half in another, more liquor- 
shops, and more ostentatiously placed 
liquor-shops, were to be found in that 
part of the city where the liquor traffic 
was prohibited than in the other part of 
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the city where the trade was not so 
interfered with. Where the trade was 
prohibited there was a total disregard of 
the law ; and when the people were not 
with the law, what benefit could they 
expect from it? To give an appeal, 
perhaps, to the Recorder instead of to 
the Quarter Sessions would be an im- 
provement; and an improvement might 
be effected in the regulations in regard 
to the structural arrangements of public- 
houses, the endorsement and transfer of 
licences, and the hours during which 
public-houses should be open. Such 
improved regulations would result in 
great benefit to the community; and he 
believed those publicans who wished to 
carry on a respectable trade would give 
the House their support in passing them 
—they needed not to trouble themselves 
about those who wished to do otherwise 
—and the result of the regulations would 
be that many of those who did not carry 
on their trade respectably would lose 
their licences. This was a result which 
none of them would regret. His great 
desire was that this question should be 
kept out of the sphere of Party politics, 
and that Liberals and Conservatives 
should unite in seeing what could be 
done, consistent with common sense and 
justice and equity, to deal with an evil 
which was of great magnitude, and 
to make the people not only free, but 
sober. 

Mr. THEODORE FRY: Sir, I 
warmly support the proposal for legis- 
lation on the subject before the House, 
and I cannot but think that the speeches 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
and, in a somewhat less extent, that of 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford (Mr. J. G. Talbot), mark a great 
rise in the tide of temperance opinion in 
the country; and I trust that the intro- 
duction of a measure by the Government 
will show the fact that high water line 
has been reached. This spread of public 
opinion is made still more evident by 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that the Revenue of the country has de- 
clined in the last 10 years to the extent 
of £5,000,000. The Government, in my 
opinion, hardly understand the intensity 
of the desire that prevails in the country 
for the adoption of the views of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle. I 
am, however, informed—and it is a re- 
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markable fact—that more public meet- 
ings have been held in the country to 
promote the various branches of the 
temperance movement than have been 
held in regard to all other social subjects 
put together. I am desirous to add my 
testimony to the feeling which exists in 
reference to this matter in the county of 
Durham, from which I have the honour 
to have a seat in this House. That 
county is represented in this House by 
13 Members, and of them no less than 
12 are pledged to support any good mea- 
sure of temperance reform, including 
Local Option and the closing of public- 
houses on Sundays. Although Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have given a general 
assent to the Motion before the House, 
I wish to press upon them the import- 
ance of making the question their own. 
No one knows, or can know, better than 
the Prime Minister, how almost impos- 
sible it is for a private Member to get a 
Bill through the House. Even if he is 
fortunate enough in securing a second 
reading, his Bill is certain to be blocked. 
I would venture to urge upon the Go- 
vernment the fact that a very large 
number of their supporters are intensely 
anxious for a reform of the Licensing 
Laws; and that among them are a large 
proportion of the working classes, who 
consider this question more important 
than many of the other questions which 
are now before the House. I am afraid 
that, if this Government does not 
grapple with the question, the fact of 
their not doing so will have a bad effect 
among their supporters; and it must 
not be forgotten that those in the con- 
stituencies who are in favour of the Mo- 
tion which has been brought forward by 
my hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
embrace the most thoughtful and reli- 
gious portion of the community. I am 
aware that people cannot be made sober 
by Act of Parliament; but legislation 
may do a great deal in the direction of 
removing temptation out of the way of 
those who might otherwise fall into habits 
of intemperance. In the eloquent speech 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister addressed to the House 
last night, he alluded to the dfficulties 
which must sometimes beset the Liberal 
Party in its onward march; and I am 
afraid that the continued refusal of the 
Government to make the temperance 
question one with which it proposes to 
deal may be amongst those. Many ar- 
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guments could be adduced in favour of 
the Motion which has been made by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle; 
but I only wish to impress upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the fact that the 
country looks to it at a very early date, 
either in a Local Government Bill or in 
some other way, to do that which lies in 
its power to reduce the terrible evils of 
intemperance. 

Mr. DALY said, that he attached 
Very little importance to meetings held 
at Lambeth Palace on this question, 
because the upper classes, the educated 
classes, the Bishops, and the clergy were 
but little connected with the question 
before the House, for they would not 
suffer at all from the deprivation which 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Car- 
lisle sought to inflict upon the lower 
classes by the system of Local Option. 
No one would ever expect to see mem- 
bers of the clergy—say, for instance, the 
Bishop of London, or any of the edu- 
eated classes enjoying themselves in a 
public-house; but that was a question 
which seriously affected the working 
classes. He objected to the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s (Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s) definition 
of the working classes, and doubted that 
he was so largely supported by them as 
he had assumed. A large number of 
those termed the working classes were 
not occupiers of houses, and were not 
rated to the poor; neither were they 
voters, and, therefore, they would not 
have any part in the popular veto al- 
luded to by the hon. Baronet; and he 
(Mr. Daly) held that the deprivation 
which the hon. Baronet wished to inflict 
upon that class of the community by his 
Resolution, whenever it was carried into 
effect, would press very heavily upon 
them. That class the hon. Baronet had 
not taken sufficient account of. The 
poorer classes had no place where they 
could procure refreshments or recreation 
except public-houses ; and now the hon. 
Baronet and his Friends wished to close 
the public-houses against the poor man, 
who had nowhere else to go. The prin- 
ciple of Local Option would be nothing 
less than an intolerable tyranny to the 
minority ; and it was so opposed to fair- 
ness and common sense that he felt sure 
its application would never be sanctioned 
by the House if it ever came definitely 
before them in the shape of a Bill. As 
to the alleged unnecessary number of 
public-houses, it was well known that 
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the number of public-houses depended 
upon the custom they received, and if 
the custom was not sufficient they would 
soon close. It was, in fact, a simple 
question of supply and demand; and 
there was nothing exceptional in that 
respect in the liquor trade, for it was 
at present simply settled by that law, as 
all other trades were. Another reason 
why he strongly opposed the Resolution 
was that it would be even more unfair, 
tyrannical, and offensive to the people 
of Ireland than to the people of Eng- 
land, through the difference in the con- 
stitution of the cities and towns. He 
felt certain that the Temperance Party 
would have promoted the cause they had 
at heart much more effectually by estab- 
lishing in the large cities and towns 
reading-rooms easy of access, enrolling 
supporters in the Blue Ribbonhood, pro- 
viding interesting lectures and light re- 
freshment, such as tea and coffee, and 
affording the means for innocent games 
and amusements, than by all the money 
they had spent, the exertions they had 
made, the vast mass of literature they 
had published, and the course they had 
taken generally in regard to this ques- 
tion. He yielded to no man in the de- 
sire to promote temperance ; but he did 
object to men who were filled with one 
idea, and who could perceive nothing 
except through that idea, seeking, by 
all the means in their power, to force it 
down the throats of other people. He 
firmly objected also to the means which 
the hon. Baronet would adopt, and for 
that reason he should vote against the 
Motion. 

Mr. 8S. SMITH: Sir, I have listened 
with extreme satisfaction to what has 
been said in reference to this question 
on both sides of the House, and par- 
ticularly to what has been said on the 
part ofthe Government. I am sure that 
the statements of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department will send a thrill of joy 
through the classes interested in the 
temperance cause ; for we have not pre- 
viously had from the Government, in re- 
cent years, declarations of so decided and 
so satisfactory a kind ; in fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman has shown to-night 
that he is rapidly becoming, if indeed 
he has not quite become, a convert to 
the principle of Local Option. The right 
hon. Gentleman admits that the in- 
habitants of the localities themselves 
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should have the power of controlling 
the trade in drink, and it is exactly that 
for which the supporters of this Reso- 
lution have been contending for many 
years, While admitting this principle, 
he has not gone into details as to how the 
ratepayers are to exercise that control, 
and this, I admit, is likely to prove a 
crucial question. From some remarks 
of the right hon. Gentleman, however, 
we are inclined to think that it is the 
intention of the Government to place 
this power of issuing and controlling 
licences in the hands of such bodies as 
Town Councils, orof localCounty Boards, 
in which case he will meet with strong 
opposition from the Temperance Party. 
It is far from being our wish to mix up 
this important social question with local 
politics; and, therefore, we do not wish 
the control to be left in the hands of 
bodies elected mainly on political grouds. 
We foresee that corruption and many 
other evils would, in all probability, 
follow the administration of the law, if 
it was left in the hands of persons elected 
on such grounds; but, putting that ques- 
tion aside, we certainly receive with the 
greatest possible satisfaction the large 
concession to public feeling which was 
embodied in the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman. In Liverpool, we have 
devoted especial attention to the Licensing 
Laws; and we have done this for the 
reason that, probably, no other town 
has suffered more from the evils of in- 
temperance in past years. We have in 
Liverpool a large population of the class 
which is most easily tempted, and which 
suffers most from the enormous induce- 
ments offered on every side to the indul- 
gence of the vice of drunkenness; and 
it has, therefore, been a matter of serious 
consideration among thoughtful men 
in the community how the licensing 
system could be placed on a better and 
sounder basis. I believe I am right in 
stating that, in our city, public feeling 
has steadily tended, for many years past, 
in the direction of what is called Local 
Option, or, in other words, the control of 
the liquor trade by the ratepayers. Our 
Town Council in Liverpool, which was at 
onetime rather open to the blandishments 
of the liquor trade, passed a resolution, 
some two years ago, virtually in favour 
of Local Option, and similar resolutions 
have been passed by other representative 
bodies in the town. But what I attach 
most importance to is a resolution which 
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was passed by the ratepayers themselves, 
when they were tested by means of a 
special poll. I may, therefore, say I 
think that, in Liverpool, we have studied 
this question as carefully and thoroughly 
as it has been studied in any part of 
the country; and, as the result of that 
study and consideration, we have, prac- 
tically, arrived at the conclusion which is 
embodied in the Resolution which has 
been moved by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). The reason which has led the great 
constituency of Liverpool to this result, 
and which has induced other important 
constituencies to adopt the same course 
of action, is just the coming face to face 
more closely with the frightful evils of 
intemperance, and the enormous tempta- 
tions to it which exist in our midst. The 
nation has become more fully alive than 
it ever was before to the dreadful state 
in which large sections of the British 
population live. Weare coming to feel 
the great disgrace and misery which re- 
sult from the fact that in this, the 19th 
century, and in this country, which has 
so long enjoyed the blessings of civil and 
religious liberty, we have large sections 
of our population more drunken and de- 
graded than is to be found in any other 
civilized nation of the world. We feel it 
to be a national disgrace that we should 
have a pauper population in this country 
of more than 1,000,000; that we should 
have another and a larger class existing 
mainly on private charity ; that, in these 
Islands, there are between 2,000,000 and 
8,000,000 of people unable to maintain 
themselves, and who are, therefore, a 
burden to their neighbours, and a con- 
stant source of disgrace and danger to 
our country; and that, in addition 
to all this, we have tens of thou- 
sands of children in our cities and 
towns, both large and small, who 
who are totally uncared for. It is but 
natural that we should ask ourselves 
what is the reason of this. We live in 
an age of progress, and we can find 
only one answer—that is to say, we can 
find only one cause which is adequate to 
this effect, and that is, the excessive in- 
temperance in the consumption of intoxi- 
cating drinks which exists among large 
classes of our population. It cannot be 
denied that the laws of our country have 
encouraged this. They have done al- 
most nothing to restrain either the in- 
clination or the temptation to drunken- 
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ness; and it is, in my view, high time 
that Parliament should devote not only 
time, but earnest, thought to so grave a 
question. as this one, which lies at the 
root of so many evils. We feel that, 
unless some measure of a stringent cha- 
racter is adopted by Parliament, and is 
passed in order to cope with the evils 
which everyone admits to exist and 
thereby prevent them from spreading ; 
a time will come when the residuum 
of human misery, which exists in our 
midst, will shake the whole fabric of 
society, and lead to an outbreak of Com- 
munism or Nihilism, or other move- 
ments similar to those which are under- 
mining European society at this very 
moment. Those, therefore, who hold the 
views of the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle feel it to be their bounden 
duty to do all that in them lies to cope 
with the evils whose existence cannot be 
doubted ; and I do not know how this 
can be done more effectually than by at- 
tacking the intemperance of the people, 
which is the great source of the evil 
which we wish to see put anendto. I 
do not think it necessary now to go into 
details ; but there are a few points in 
connection with the subject at which I 
may glance in passing. We have been 
told, by many persons, that this is a 
question which, if dealt with as we pro- 
pose to deal with it, would bear unjustly 
upon the rights of the poorer classes. 
In my view, that is so far from being 
the case, that the supporters of the 
Motion before the House wish to con- 
cede to the poor man rights which the 
rich man already enjoys. The richer and 
more prosperous classes will not tolerate 
the public-house pest in their midst. 
There are more than 600 Members sit- 
ting in this House, and I will venture 
to say that there are very fewof them who 
have a public-house within sight of their 
residence. The richer classes hedge 
themselves from the sight of temptation 
as in a little sanctuary. By means of 
building leases, by reason of the exist- 
ence of public parks, and by means of 
other influences, they manage to escape 
the odious pest of public-houses in their 
own immediate neighbourhood. They 
will not suffer their children to run the 
risk of contamination; but the poorer 
classes, in our large towns and cities, have 
no such protection. The children of the 
poorer classes are exposed to all the cor- 
ruption and blasphemy which too often 
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issue from the door of the public-house, 
and they have no legal protection against 
it. Therefore it is that we wish to give 
to these poor people the means of pro- 
tecting their families, which the richer 
classes enjoy by virtue of private ar- 
rangements. I maintain that this prin- 
ciple of Local Option is the legitimate 
outcome of self-government; and, as 
this House suffers from a block of Busi- 
ness, it has responsibilities which it has 
not power to discharge; and, therefore, 
we feel the absolute necessity of conced- 
ing local self-government to our people. 
We have already relegated many ques- 
tions to the people, and I hold that no 
question can be more properly so rele- 
gated than the one which we are now 
discussing. Localities can give to a 
question of the kind the time and atten- 
tion which is necessary for its due con- 
sideration. They have, as matter of 
course, special knowledge of the parti- 
cular circumstances of each case, and 
are, therefore, able to lay down a 
system which will suit each particular 
locality in a way which Parliament 
could not hope to do, no matter how 
strongly its wishes tended in that diree- 
tion. This, I maintain, is especially 
one of those subjects which can only be 
dealt with properly under a system 
of local self-government. The means 
by which we wish to carry out the 
object contained in the Resolution of 
my hon. Friend would be, in each 
locality, an elected Board correspond- 
ing to the school boards; so that as 
we have boards dealing with educa- 
tion, we should also have similar 
boards to deal with the Licensing Laws. 
What we ask further is, that Parliament 
shall create the machinery by which 
such Boards shall work ; that they will 
draft a scheme beforehand, and leave 
the Boards to administer the law. I do 
not say that the task which we propose 
to the Government is an easy one. The 
subject is one concerning which many 
difficulties occur to us, and they must 
be solved by careful and judicious legis- 
lation. For instance, there would be 
great difficulty in dealing with the ques- 
tion of vested interests. Again, Parlia- 
ment must not allow the new Boards, 
which will have to be constituted, the 
eee to deal merely with new licences ; 
ut they must have under their control 
every existing licence, for no system will 
meet with the approval of the Temper- 
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ance Party which does not give complete 
control over the drink trade. In what 
way they are to deal with those vested 
interests I will not express an opinion, 
neither will I say now as to whether 
Parliament should or should not admit 
the principle of compensation; but this 
I will say—that the new Boards must 
have entire control, and must, in fact, 
be Local Parliaments to carry out the 
wishes of the ratepayers, to put such 
limits as they may think best to the 
hours of business in public-houses, to 
decide the number of public-houses in 
their own particular localities, and to 
fix the conditions under which the trade 
shall be carried on. It has been sug- 
gested that if we considerably limit the 
numberof public-houses, we shall largely 
increase the value of those remaining 
and make the existing monopoly much 
more profitable. I am sure, however, 
that the House will apply to this ques- 
tion the principle of Free Trade, as far 
as may be, and will not do anything to 
perpetuate an unjust monopoly. It is, 
of course, out of the question to suppose 
that we can permit the giving of licences 
to a few favoured persons, who have 
influence to obtain them. One plan of 
securing fair play, which has approved 
itself to my mind, would be to put up 
the licences fur sale, with a power of 
revocation at the end of a certain period, 
which should be fixed at the time of 
sale, and then a fresh disposition should 
be made. In some cases, the licences 
might be sold to some Company, as at 
Gothenburg, which will pay over the 
profits into the National Exchequer ; and 
there were many other matters of detail 
which would have to be considered ; but 
it must be perfectly clear that it is 
necessary to construct a skeleton of ma- 
chinery, on which to work out the prin- 
ciple of Local Option, as, otherwise, the 
principle must remain im nubibus as an 
abstract idea. We, who support the 
Motion of my hon. Friend, have been 
told that it would be best to have the 
work to which we have set our hands 
done by moral means; and, in that con- 
nection, I rejoice that we have so many 
temperance agencies doing alarge amount 
of good work; but my contention is, 
that those agencies have only prepared 
the way, and laid the basis upon which 
we can build up a good legislative 
measure. But for these agencies all 
over the country, we should not be able 
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to ask for, or to work, if we got it, such 
& measure as we deem to be necessary 
at the present time. It is by the action 
of these societies that we are able to 
demand a measure of Local Option, with 
a good hope of being able to work it, 
when it has been granted by Parliament, 
for the benefit of society. There exists, 
at present, a strong public opinion in 
the larger towns which would prevent 
any dangerous use or application of the 
pots of Local Option; but I have 

een told that, in some places, the ap- 
plication of the principle would increase 
rather than diminish the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors. I do not of my 
own knowledge give any opinion on this 
point; and I will only say, therefore, 
that if there are such benighted places, 
we must subject them to checks which 
will keep them in the right and not 
in the wrong direction. This is a mat- 
ter of first-rate economical importance. 
The drink traffic drains the resources of 
the country to the extent of £120,000,000 
or £130,000,000 per annum ; and I feel 
convinced that if we had the system 
of Loca] Option wisely applied in this 
country, on the principle in which it is 
applied in Canada, Australia, and many 
parts of America, in a few years we 
should reduce the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors by a sum equal to 
the interest of the National Debt. It is 
clear, therefore, that, from an economical 
point of view, the question is of the 
utmost importance. We have also to 
consider the bearing of this liquor ques- 
tion upon the sluggish state of trade in 
this country. Ours is no longer a grow- 
ing trade, as it used to be in the days 
that followed the abolition of the Corn 
Laws. [Mr. Warton: Free Trade !] 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
says ‘‘ Free Trade!” but we must re- 
member that Free Trade, from 1845 up 
to 1870, gave us a period of great pros- 
perity. We had a constant and rapid 
extension of our foreign exports; but 
during the last 10 years, whether from 
the imposition of more protective tariffs 
or some other cause, there has been 
a partial paralysis of most of our 
manufactures, and we have found it al- 
most impossible to carry on any kind of 
trade at a profit. I have some know- 
ledge of the trade of Lancashire; and I 
say unhesitatingly that the last 8 or 10 
years have been a period of dull, heavy, 
and unprogressive trade. We ask our- 
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selves, are there not some means by 
which we can provide a more hopeful 
future for the trade of the country? I 
do not see much prospect of a beneficial 
change in foreign markets ; but I con- 
tend that we have a home market 
that may be largely extended and in- 
creased, if we can put a stop to the 
waste that takes place upon intoxicating 
drinks. Suppose we diverted £30,000,000 
or £40,000,000 of money that at present 
goes into the public-houses, to the shops 
of other tradesmen, what stimulus should 
we not give to trade? The effect of it 
would be the creation of a market almost 
equal to that of India. If we could turn 
the tide of £30,000,000 or £40,000,000 
into the channel of wholesome demand, 
you would simply turn many trades 
which are now languishing and are un- 
profitable into profitable and remunera- 
tive concerns. So that I say, on the 
grounds of economical considerations 
alone, this House should do everything 
in its power, so far as it can, to diminish 
the waste of national resources on in- 
toxicating drink. But this question has 
to be considered from another point of 
view. The labour of this country has 
now to compete with highly - trained 
foreign labour. The time has long 
passed away when we had an advantage 
over other countries arising from our 
superior knowledge of machinery and 
superior mechanical power. All foreign 
countries have equally good machinery 
and equally skilled labour, and we have 
to run a close competition with them, 
more particularly with our kindred 
across the Atlantic; but whilst we are 
competing in this way we are heavily 
handicapped by the intemperance of 
our working classes. It is well known 
that, in many of our working com- 
munities, Monday is always the slackest 
day of the week, and that men rarely go 
back to work until Tuesday morning; 
or, even if they go back on Monday, 
they are not fit for useful work. Some 
years ago, I read the result of a Commis- 
sion sent out to America to inquire into 
the question of the comparative value 
of the English and American working 
man ; and it was found that the working 
man on the other side of the Atlantic 
was worth one day a-week more than 
the working man in this country—owing 
to intemperance in England. It is time 
that this state of things should be 
altered. I think I have said sufficient 
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about the economical part of this ques- 
tion. There is a dreadful amount of 
human degradation and misery among 
certain classes of the community in 
consequence of this vice of intemper- 
ance; but there are classes who are 
more influenced by commercial conside- 
rations, and it is before these people we 
have endeavoured to set these considera- 
tions I have urged. From whatever 
point of view we look at this matter, it 
is plain that the wisest course open to 
this Parliament is to throw its whole 
heart and soul into the temperance move- 
ment—to join hands with the large body 
of the people, the very cream of this 
country, the very bulwark of England, 
in what is going to be the great movement 
of the age and of English society in the 
closing years of the 19th century. Any 
Government that allies itself with the 
cause of temperance will gain for itself 
great lustre, and will greatly strengthen 
its hold upon the country and on the 
hearts of the people. I therefore trust 
that the Government now in power, pre- 
sided over by a man whom we all admire 
and revere, will crown its many other 
achievements by carrying out a measure 
of Local Option on a strong solid foun- 
dation—something which will work to- 
ward the end we all desire—namely, an 
immense reduction in the wasteful use 
of the resources of the country, and a 
great increase in the wealth and happi- 
ness of the British people. 

Mr. COCHRAN-PATRICK said, he 
had always looked upon this as an emi- 
nently practical question; and he thought 
they had arrived at a time when it was 
highly necessary, from every point of 
view, that this measure should be dealt 
with by the Government. It was, he 
thought, impossible to deal with this 
question satisfactorily, unless it was to 
be taken up on the responsibility of the 
Government of the day. He thought it 
quite impossible for any private Member 
to carry through a measure of that sort. 
Therefore, although he had not, on a 
former occasion, supported the Resolu- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), in so far 
as, on the present occasion, it pointed 
directly to influencing the Government 
to deal with the subject in a practical 


way, he would have great pleasure, if | 


he went to a division, to support him. 


He agreed with his hon. Friend in some | 
points; but he wished to make very | 
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clear others on which he did not agree 
with him. He agreed with him entirely 
in all that he had said in reference to 
the evils resulting from intemperance. 
As a county magistrate in Scotland, in a 
district— not worse, but better than many 
—he (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) had had 
frequent opportunities of seeing the evil 
results of intemperance ; and he had no 
hesitation in saying that nine-tenths of 
the petty crime which came before the 
magistrates might be attributed, directly 
orindirectly, tointemperance. Inaddition 
to that, there was the wretchedness, 
misery, and poverty which they brought 
upon the community. He acknowledged 
all these to their fullest extent—to the 
same extent, at least, as could be done 
by anyone in the House—but he was 
bound to say that a portion of that 
might be caused by the evil effects of 
social habits of long standing. He spoke 
specially with reference to Scotland. A 
part of it might also result from the im- 
perfect or impure quality of the ingredi- 
ents imbibed ; but, still, there was no in- 
considerable part of it directly owing to 
the temptations placed in the way; and 
many of those who had no desire to 
take drink to excess were not able to 
resist either the sight of an open door or 
the solicitations of too good friends. He 
also agreed with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Carlisle in thinking that it 
was highly unsatisfactory to leave this 
matter as it stood at present. They 
had had before them now, as on several 
occasions before, Bills of the most excel- 
lent intention, but which had a very par- 
tial local effect. He was not saying any- 
thing against them ; but he would only 
point out that, in legislation of this sort,the 
mere fact that it was partial and local left 
a margin all round where, undoubtedly, 
practical evils existed. Therefore, for 
those reasons, and other reasons as well, 
he was extremely glad to think that this 
question would be dealt with on the re- 
sponsibility of the Government at no 
very distant date, and in such a manner 
that those interested in the question, 
and who desired to see it solved with 
justice to all the interests involved, and 
with regard to the whole country, would 
be able to have a tangible measure be- 
fore them. There was one point in the 
wording of the Motion, or rather the 
meaning attached to the words, from 
which he desired to differ. His hon. 
Friend referred to Local Option. There 
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were various meanings attached to that 
phrase, and there was one. technical 
meaning which he (Mr. Cochran-Patrick) 
had considerable objection to. There 
was also another meaning, which meant 
giving expression to the wishes of the 
locality. So far as that went, he was 
inclined to go as far as the hon. Baronet, 
and possibly further. Speaking more 
especially of Scotland, if they were to 
make any change in the present system 
of licensing and the administration of 
the Licensing Laws, he would far rather 
see, not a partial power, which the hon. 
Baronet meant by Local Option, but see 
him trust the people to the full extent of 
giving them power to regulate the liquor 
traffic. He believed a great number of 
practical objections would be met by 
putting the whole initiative of licensing 
the liquor traffic in the hands of elective 
Boards, with a vetoing power placed in 
the hands of magistrates. He did not 
know what was the experience of the 
hon. Baronet; but he believed in Scot- 
land, where they dealt with the Parlia- 
mentary and education franchise, they 
would deal with this question in a 
manner which, in the long run, would 
be more likely to be satisfactory and 
permanent than any other solution of 
the question which he saw. 

Mr. ©. 8S. PARKER said, that, 
speaking as a constituent of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Cochran-Patrick) he was glad to wel- 
come him as a supporter of Local Op- 
tion, and trusted that his vote would 
also be given to the measure which the 
Government would bring in, he hoped 
not later than next year, to give effect to 
the Resolution now before the House. 
He also congratulated the hon. Member 
for Carlisle on the fact that, large as 
was the proportion he had recorded 
already for Scotland favourable to his 
proposal, it would be increased by the 
adhesion of his hon. Friend opposite. 
He was not quite so sure that. he could 
give him the same full measure of con- 
gratulation as some hon. Members had 
done on obtaining the support of the 
Government; for, looking at the man- 
ner in which this union had been 
brought about, the hon. Baronet might 
think that the price paid for it was too 
large. It must have been impossible for 
the hon. Baronet to listen without some- 
what mixed feelings to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department; because, while 
he had freely given in his own adhesion 
and that of the Government to the 
principle of Local Option, it must have 
been plain to the hon. Baronet that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 
done so if that principle had not been 
understood by him in some other sense 
than as equivalent to the Permissive 
Bill. He (Mr. C. 8. Parker) himself 
had listened to the Home Secretary with 
great satisfaction, having always voted 
for Local Option in the same sense as 
that in which it now seemed to be sup- 
ported on the Treasury Bench. It was 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
that they had already the principle of 
restriction upon the drink trade, and 
they had already the principle of local 
authority ; and what Local Option ap- 
peared to mean in the view of the Go- 
vernment was that this authority should, 
in the first place, be strengthened, and 
enlarged. It extended already in the 
direction of controlling licences; but he 
thought, perhaps, this was the first time 
that they had heard it laid down bya 
legal authority in the House that it ex- 
tended not only to refusing new licences, 
but to total prohibition. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
He took note that the hon. and learned 
Member opposite (Mr. Edward Clarke) 
dissented from that view of the Home 
Secretary ; but, whether the present law 
were so or not, it would be for the Go- 
vernment to consider, in drawing their 
Local Government Bill, whether they 
should not arm the local authority with 
larger powers, possibly powers extending 
even, where the local authority was so 
inclined, to total prohibition; extending 
also in the direction of enforcing local 
hours of closing and other local regula- 
tions beyond the Imperial law, suited 
to the circumstances of each place, so 
that the traffic might be cenducted there 
with the least possible mischief. But, 
besides enlarging the powers of the 
local authorities, he took Local Option 
to mean that the local authority should 
henceforth be more directly responsible 
in the ordinary sense to local public 
opinion. He admitted, what an hon. 
Member had pointed out, that the 
magistrates were, in a great degree, s0 
responsible, It was said that they could 
not act in defiance of the public opinion 
of the neighbourhood; but still it did 
happen, in many cases, that their re- 
sponse was very sluggish to the feeling 
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of the people, and there were cases 
where they had even acted in direct 
opposition to what was the prevailing 
sense of the community. He understood 
Local Option to mean that this local 
authority in future, owing their election, 
at least in part, to the vote of their 
neighbours, should, in consequence, be 
more easily impressed by the public 
opinion of the neighbourhood; and, in 
case they were not so impressed, should 
be liable at the next election to be 
removed. The part which was to be 
omitted, it appeared to him, of the hon. 
Baronet’s plan, in the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government was precisely 
that which, to his mind, had always 
been the most questionable feature— 
namely, direct popular veto; the prin- 
ciple, in the first place, of total pro- 
hibition ; and, in the second place, of 
what was now beginning to be known, 
even in this country, as piébiscite. He 
had never been able to support the hon. 
Baronet’s Permissive Bill, because he 
had never been of opinion that it was a 
safe and sensible way of dealing with 
the question, to collect the votes of the 
community, not for the election of some 
of their fellow-citizens and neighbours 
to look into the details of each case on 
its merits, but to collect their direct 
votes, on the single question whether 
they would continue the present traffic, 
or sweep it away at one blow. He could 
only say, as regarded the City of Perth, 
which he represented, that supposing 
they were to have the Permissive Bill 
as a permissive prohibitory Act to- 
morrow, he did not believe it would 
haye the slightest effect, because he did 
not think a majority would be found 
to vote for total prohibition. On these 
grounds, regarding that Bill as unprac- 
tical, five years ago he had ventured to 
suggest to the hon. Baronet to drop his 
Bill, and propose local control in some 
amended form that might obtain more 
general approval. At the time he in- 
curred his hon. Friend’s displeasure. On 
reflection, however, thechange wasmade; 
and he hoped that to-day at least, if not 
long since, he was forgiven. But no real 
progress would be made until they could 
join, not in an abstract Resolution only, 
ut in legislation. He trusted that the 
hon. Baronet, and the large and influen- 
tial Party who worked with him, and to 
whom the grateful thanks of the com- 
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question so far, would see the wisdom 
of at present accepting what they could 
get, and would actively support the 
measure which the Government would 
bring in next year to place the control 
of this traffic in the hands of local 
elected Boards. 

Mr. GREGORY : Sir, I heartily sym- 
pathize with the progress that hasrecently 
been made in connection with this ques- 
tion through the untiring exertions in its 
favour that have been made by my hon. 
Friend opposite (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). 
Much praise is undoubtedly due to him 
for those exertions, and my hon. Friend 
has most undeniably done considerable 
benefit to the community ; but what the 
House has to consider is, whether the 
progress that has been made requires to 
be facilitated by a measure of so strong 
a character as that advocated by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle. There 
is no doubt that a great deal has been 
done towards the suppression of public- 
houses in the direction which is contem- 
plated by the present Motion, for the 
question lies, to a very considerable 
extent, in the hands of the owners of 
property. This has been the case par- 
ticularly in this Metropolis. It so hap- 
pens that the leases on several estates 
of the larger character are falling in 
about the present time—the leases on 
the Westminster, on the Portland, and 
on the Bedford estates—and this gives 
an opportunity for the owners of 
these properties to deal with the pub- 
lic-houses on their estates, of which 
they are not slow to avail themselves. 
The Duke of Westminster, I believe, 
has abolished nearly all the public- 
houses on his property in London, and 
this is an example which is being fol- 
lowed on other large estates in the 
Metropolis. Not only is this being done 
in the Metropolis, but landlords in the 
boroughs and counties are adopting the 
same course, when they have the oppor- 
tunity. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, when he talks of conferring upon 
the people of a district the same powers 
which a landlord exercises over his pro- 
perty, indulged, I take it, in a wholly 
false analogy with reference to this sub- 
ject. The way a landlord deals with 
his property is this—he lets the lease 
run out ; he acknowledges the right of 
both the lessee and the occupier of the 
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lease; and it is not until the lease has 
determined that he deals with it in any 
way. But what is proposed by the 
Motion of the hon. Baronet opposite? 
As far as I understand it, the people of 
a district are to have the right of prac- 
tically determining a lease, because with- 
out the licence the lease is of no value. 
The majority of the inhabitants are not 
only to have the power to prevent a new 
licence being granted, but they are also to 
have the right of revoking an old licence. 
It may be said that now, when a licence 
goes up for renewal before the licensing 
body, they can refuse to renew it; but 
we all know that that is not the actual 
practice. You know that the right to 
a licence is bought and sold, and you re- 
cognize that right over and over again. 
You renew these licences almost as a 
matter of course, merely because a man 
has obeyed the law which you laid down 
for his regulation; and, practically, you 
tell a man that as long as he com- 
plies with your statutory regulations 
he will have a renewal of his licence. 
Now, I do not mean to say that 
there have not been a great deal too 
many licences granted. They have been 
granted indiscriminately and recklessly 
in former years ; but that is not a reason 
for taking away vested rights, and the 
difficulty now arises how are we to deal 
with them ? When it is proposed to take 
away those rights, we cannot deal with 
them in an indiscriminate manner; but 
we must provide some scheme with com- 
pensation for the owners of property in- 
terfered with. This difficulty arises if 
you allow the ratepayers to void a licence. 
You must impose upon these ratepayers 
some obligations as to providing com- 
pensation. Are the ratepayers, is my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
prepared to accept such an obligation? 
What struck me very much in the course 
of this debate was that, whenever any 
hon. Member has discussed the details 
of this Motion, the hon. Member 
has always differed in his ideas of its 
workings from the Gentleman that pre- 
ceded him in the debate. It is, in regard 
to this Motion, quot homines tot sententia, 
I think that the hon. Baronet opposite 
must have had this fact in his eye when 
he drew his Motion, for he has most 
carefully avoided giving us any notion, 
or any idea, by what means he intends 
to carry on the principle of his Resolu- 
tion, if it should become law. I think 
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the hon. Baronet acted wisely in his 
generation ; but when we come to vote 
on such a Motion as this I think that 
we do but right to inquire how it can be 
carried out. It appears to me that the 
proper course would have been for us to 
have some indication of the Bill by which 
the Government would propose to haye 
this Motion carried out. If the Govern- 
ment would indicate anything that could 
be carried out, we might see our way; 
and I think the Amendment or sugges- 
tion of my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford (Mr. Talbot) 
shows something that the Government 
ought not to overlook. His suggestion 
goes to the consideration of vested rights 
and interests; and I think the House is 
bound to declare that it will recognize 
those rights in dealing with so impor- 
tant an interest as the subject of the 
present Motion. I am quite willing to 
promote the cause of temperance, so 
long as we can do it justly and fairly 
with regard to these vested rights and 
interests. They must be regarded in 
the discussion of a question like this. 
Unless you are to confiscate property 
such as this, under the circumstances 
your only remedy is to destroy it; but 
having created it, you must compensate 
the holders of it. At present we have no 
actual scheme before us. We have no- 
thing but the bare Motion of the hon. 
Baronet, that a majority, in every case, 
should have the power of shutting up 
the public-houses. Well, now, would 
that really effect the object of the hon. 
Baronet? I, for one, very much ques- 
tion it. At any rate, it would lead toa 
perpetual contest between the ratepayer 
and the publican. The latter would un- 
doubtedly be supported by the brewer 
and the distiller, powerful backers as 
they no doubt would be; and I venture 
to think that, in many cases, even if the 
Motion is carried, the publican would 
not only maintain his position, but ma- 
terially improve it. I therefore confess 
that, dealing with this Motion as an 
abstract Motion, I cannot bring myself 
to vote for it, however much I may con- 
cur with the gradual reduction and ex- 
tinction of public-houses. That they can 
be reduced in number I am prepared to 
concede; but I must also concede that 
that should be done equitably and fairly. 
Protect the interests of the publicif you 
will, but deal justly with those who are 
entitled to their property. Whilst you 
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promote public morality as the hon. 
Baronet proposes, do not forget that you 
may advocate public injustice. 

Mr. WHITWORTH: Sir Arthur 
Otway, I have taken a great interest in 
this question for the last 55 years; and 
I have seen the results of the evils of 
drink in almost all parts of the world. 
As to the legislation in America with 
respect to the drink traffic being a 
failure, I believe there never was a 
greater mis-statement made. In Ire- 
land, restrictions upon the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor have been highly suc- 
cessful; in fact, I maintain there has 
been no instance of restriction in the 
history of this question that has not 
been successful. The hon. Member for 
East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), great lawyer 
as he is, evidently does not keep him- 
self posted up as to the law on the ques- 
tion of compensation for loss of licence, 
or else he must have forgotten the de- 
cisions that have been recently given, 
particularly in the case of Darwen. In 
that town the magistrates annihilated 
34 licences at one Licensing Sessions ; an 
appeal was lodged against the magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions, and after- 
wards taken from the Quarter Session to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, where it 
was finally decided that the magistrates 
had perfect power to deal with licences 
as they thought fit. 

Mr. GREGORY : I never questioned 
the power of the magistrates to deal 
with licences. It was equity I spoke of. 

Mr. WHITWORTH: Well, if the 
equity of the proceeding were inquired 
into, it would be found to be on the side 
of the people, instead of on that of the 
publican. The case of Darwen very 
clearly shows that the law does not re- 
cognize the principle of compensation ; 
and I think the hon. Gentleman would 
not apply the principles he has enun- 
ciated to-night if the question were 
that of land. A yearly tenant, clearly, 
is not in the same position as a lease- 
holder; the hon. Gentleman argued as 
ifhe were. I think you could not find 
a Judge in the country who would say 
that a publican is entitled to compensa- 
tion if his licence is taken from him. 
The Bill which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Meldon) brought in a few years 
ago destroyed the licences in Dublin of, 
I think, something like 200 to 300 beer- 
sellers; but not one word was then said 
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about compensation. Sunday wages by 
Ireland has cut off, according to Mr. 
O’Connor’s opinion, 50 per cent of the 
value of public-houses in that country— 
that is to say, a six days’ licence 
is only worth half as much as a 
seven days’ licence. Well, there has 
been no attempt to claim compen- 
sation for cutting off from the publicans’ 
licence the Sunday, which is by far the 
most productive day of the week. A 
great deal has been said to the effect 
that this is an attempt to tyrannize over 
the working men. I think the working 
men are well able to take care of them- 
selves in this matter; in fact, my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) proposes to place the 
whole matter, practically, in the hands 
of the working classes of the country ; 
because the working men are decidedly 
in the majority, not only in the Parlia- 
mentary constituencies, but, as rate- 
payers, in every town and district. Now, 
as regards the effect of drink upon the 
industry of the country, I believe that, 
if we could only reduce the expenditure 
on drink by 50 per cent, and if we could 
invest the saving in other industries 
which would employ people, we should 
have an amount of prosperity that we 
have not seen in the country during the 
present century. In 1872 we had a 
great spurt of prosperity, and the effect 
of that was to advance the wages of the 
working classes, on an average, from 50 
to 60 per cent; and I maintain that, if 
we could only divert £60,000,000 or 
£70,000,000 sterling from drink into 
various channels of industry, we should 
produce a permanent increase of the 
wages of the working people of the 
country to the extent of fully 20 per cent. 
That would be a great boon; for it 
would have at once reduced pauperism 
and crime as well. I have a few figures 
here, which were embodied in the annual 
report of a life insurance office to which 
I belong. The report was considered 
this very day. The general opinion of 
the public is, that a moderate use of in- 
toxicating drink is not injurious to health 
or life. Now, what are the facts? In 
this office, we keep the two classes of 
men—abstainers and moderate drinkers 
—entirely separate. During the last 17 
years, the expected deaths amongst the 
abstaining section of the insurers were 
2,644, but the actual deaths were 1,861. 
Amongst the moderate drinkers—we 
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take no immoderate drinkers—the ex- 
pected deaths during the same period 
were 4,408, while the actual deaths were 
4,339, scarcely any difference at all. 
These figures, therefore, show that, 
among the temperate or total abstainers, 
the actual deaths are only 70 per cent of 
the expected deaths; whereas, in the 
moderate drinking section, the actual 
deaths came within the merest fraction 
of the expected deaths. But there was 
a very remarkable state of things in the 
last two years, owing, I maintain, to the 
great spread of temperance during that 
time. Inthe last two years the general 
section of the moderate drinkers showed 
to very much greater advantage than 
they had ever done before; for the ex- 
pected deaths were 647, while the actual 
deaths were only 585. That is a very 
great reduction, as compared with the 
state of things during the whole period 
of 17 years; and, in my opinion, it is 
only another evidence that the great 
wave of temperance that is now flowing 
over the country is affecting very largely, 
and very beneficially, the health of the 
population generally. Now, as regards 
the working classes, let us turn to benefit 
societies composed exclusively of working 
men. There are two large societies in 
Bradford; and it is found that among 
the Rechabites, who are total abstainers, 
the average sickness is not more than 
one-third the amount it is among the 
Odd Fellows. These facts show, beyond 
question, that it is altogether a mistake 
to believe that even a moderate use of 
intoxicating drink is at all useful to the 
human constitution. As to the policy 
of restriction, I need only quote certain 
words used by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). After two years’ experience 
of Sunday Closing in Ireland, the right 
hon. Gentleman made this very remark- 
able statement to a deputation which 
waited upon him on the subject— 

‘* Unless the Sunday Closing Act is renewed, 
I would not be responsible for the government 
of Ireland.” 
I firmly believe that, if the Government 
bring in and carry a Bill, a thoroughly 
Radical Bill upon this question—and I 
do not think they can bring in a Bill 
that will be too Radical even for the 

resent House of Commons—they will 
find the government of this country 
much easier. I have, therefore, very 
much pleasure indeed in supporting the 
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Resolution of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle. 

Mr. LONG said, that his constituents 
in North Wilts had urged their Mem- 
bers to support the Motion of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson); but he was sorry to 
say that he was unable to do so, and 
desired briefly to state why he should 
go contrary to the wishes of his con- 
stituents. The aspect of the question 
had been very much altered by the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department. 
He (Mr. Long) regretted that, in a de- 
bate of this nature, after the singularly 
moderate speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle, the right hon. 
Gentleman should have thought it neces- 
sary to make unpleasant remarks on 
those whose duty it was to administer 
justice in the rural districts. |‘ Oh, 
oh!” ] He maintained that the right 
hon. Gentleman had made a kind of 
charge against the country magistrates, 
and especially resident magistrates, by 
his insinuation that their main objection 
to the licensing of new public-houses on 
their property was the fear that poachers 
would be harboured in them. [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members on the Liberal side natu- 
rally laughed at that, because they 
were glad to enrol themselves in opposi- 
tion to the Game Laws. That accusa- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman against 
landlords who had the control of the 
erection of new public-houses was un- 
justifiable and unnecessary. The right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that the 
magistrates had an absolute power of 
refusing licences to local publicans ; but 
hitherto, unless he (Mr. Long) was much 
mistaken, the magistrates had believed 
that they possessed no such power, un- 
less evidence was brought against the 
publican’s character or conduct. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, had 
distinctly laid it down that, according to 
law, the magistrates already had power 
to refuse to renew licences, even though 
there was no charge and no complaint 
against the applicant. That doctrine 
would be new to many magistrates of 
experience. If magistrates had that 
power, it was a most extraordinary 
thing that the magistrates of the county 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
should have sent a deputation to him, 
with respect to a state of things over 
which they had already complete control. 
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No doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
was correct; but he (Mr. Long) could 
not allow that the magistrates were 
afraid to do their duty, because of the 
odium attaching to it. A great deal had 
been said of the feelings of the working 
classes, which, however, it was not very 
easy to ascertain. The subject of tem- 
perance was nearly connected with re- 
ligion, and the Prime Minister had last 
night spoken slightingly of Petitions on 
religious subjects. The clergy of all 
denominations had identified themselves 
with the question of temperance, and he 
was not a whit behind them in this 
matter; but he was not utterly regard- 
less of the means by which that end was 
to be obtained. It seemed, however, to 
him (Mr. Long) that there was a danger 
lest a good object should be promoted 
by undesirable means; and he ventured 
to ask those who supported the opinions 
held by the hon. Baronet, were they to 
be carried away by a desire to attain 
a good end, and be utterly regardless 
of the means by which they were to at- 
tain it? He did not mean to suggest 
that the means of the hon. Baronet and 
his Friends were not wholly justifiable, 
or not wholly good; but were they not 
rather carried away by this extraordinary 
rush throughout the country in favour 
of temperance, and were they not be- 
coming somewhat inclined to carry a 
measure which really would not act in 
favour of temperance? He could never 
support Local Option in its pure sense, 
because, practically, it involved the 
transference of the power of granting 
licences from the Justices of the Peace, 
who had, on the whole, done their work 
fairly well, to the ratepayers, who might, 
perhaps, do it very ill, and who, besides, 
in many cases, would not be fairly re- 
presentative of the body of the people of 
the district. In the cause of temperance, 
however, he should be in no way be- 
hind the hon. Member for Carlisle. In- 
deed, both sides of the House were 
equally anxious to find a remedy for 
existing evils. He would like to hear 
from hon. Members opposite, in the event 
of such a transference taking place, 
whereby the number of public-houses 
would be reduced, what scheme of com- 
pensation they proposed, supposing they 
intended to confiscate the property of 
those who had invested their money on 
a certain understanding. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] 
He supposed it would not be denied that 
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they would confiscate that property if 
they transferred the power of licensing 
from the Justices to the ratepayers. That 
was a question, at least, which demanded 
an answer. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON : Sir, I believe 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, expressing as it did the mind 
of the Government on this important 
question, will send a thrill of satisfaction 
through the length and breadth of the 
land. No man will appreciate that fact 
more than the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who 
has laboured so long and has persevered 
so much, as I hope and believe, towards 
success in this question. For myself, I 
most heartily support the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet, because I believe that at 
last the artizan classes of this country 
are to see the means provided whereby 
their voices may be heard on the ques- 
tion as to whether they, who are the 
most interested in the matter, shall pre- 
serve themselves, their homes and their 
families, from the pitfalls and tempta- 
tions by which they are surrounded and 
assailed on every side. Objections have 
been taken in some of the speeches 
which have been made on the other 
side of the House, because of the many 
ways in which this Local Option Re- 
solution can be carried out. I think 
those objections are of a shallow cha- 
racter. There are many ways of moving 
forward, but only one way of standing 
still; and I hope there may be many 
suggestions made before this Resolution 
is crystallized into law. Many sugges- 
tions have been made, in the course of 
this discussion, which could certainly 
not be carried out; but I do hope that 
all the suggestions which have been put 
before the House will be considered, 
and that the Resolution which has been 
accepted by the Government will be 
adopted and embodied in the law of the 
country with the least possible delay. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Wilts (Mr. Long) took exception 
to some remarks made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, as 
to the action of the magistrates and the 
exercise of their discretion. I have no 
doubt that the hon. Member for North 
Wilts is himself a magistrate, and that 
he knows that, as a body, they have en- 
deavoured, to the best of their ability, to 
carry out the law as it stands. But I 
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will give the hon. Gentleman an instance 
of the great failure of magisterial dis- 
cretion. At Liverpool there is a splendid 
Sailors’ Home, in which hundreds of 
thousands of our seamen are received 
every year. The Liverpool magistrates 
have sanctioned, within a radius of 150 
yards of that Home, as many as 47 
flaring gin palaces. If the hon. Mem- 
ber thinks that that is a wise exercise of 
the magisterial discretion I certainly do 
not hold the same view. 

Mr. LONG explained that he had 
merely asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether, as a 
fact, the magistrates could refuse to 
license public- houses. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: I have no doubt 
the magistrates have exercised their 
powers to the best of their ability ; but 
they are pressed upon all sides by in- 
fluences which they cannot withstand, 
and the curtailment and cutting off of 
licences is really out of their power. 
Put the matter in the hands of the 
ratepayers, and give them a potential 
voice, and the difficulty will soon be 
overcome. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gre- 
gory) gave us what might be called 
property 
view of the question. If the de- 
cision of the Over Darwen Justices is 
right, as I believe it to be, we shall soon 
have got over all difficulty on the sub- 
ject. For what purposes have licences 
been so freely granted and scattered 
over the land, to the demoralization and 
injury of the people, in places where vast 
masses were congregated? They have 
not been granted, in the words of the 
Resolution of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Oxford University (Mr. 
Talbot), to supply articles of ordinary 
consumption. They have not been 
granted to supply the necessaries of life 
to the people; on the contrary, they 
have been granted by magistrates to 
men who have not any particular calling 
or occupation ; perhaps a large number 
of them are lazy men who think keeping 
a public-house an easy and gainful way 
of making some money; and they have 
been granted in this way to the vast 
detriment, and degradation, and im- 
poverishment of the people. I rejoice 
exceedingly at the attitude taken by the 
Government on this question. I am 
sure the country will also rejoice, and I 
hope that before 12 months are over we 
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shall have, on the Table of the House, 
a large and effective measure that will 
put down altogether, or at least greatly 
diminish, intemperance. 

Mr. DICK-PEDDIE: Sir, I wish to 
say a few words with reference to the 
constitution of Scotch Local Boards. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) stated that the 
system of Local Boards in Scotland did 
not work very well; but I think that he 
cannot but be aware of the fact that 
the Boards which there administer the 
Licensing Laws are not Boards such as 
are now advocated for the express pur- 
pose of administering those laws, but 
they are formed from the Town Council 
of the borough, consisting of the provost 
and baillies—or magistrates, as they are 
called in England. These gentlemen 
were not elected for that special pur- 
pose, or with reference to their views on 
this question alone, but upon all the 
questions that occupy the attention of 
the community at the time the annual 
elections of Town Councillors take place. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir John Kennaway), 
who has an Amendment on the Paper, 
stated that there would be no security 
that Local Licensing Boards would be 
better than the present Licensing Autho- 
rities. We, I think, have every security 
that they would. The present Licensing 
Authorities are not elected at all; they 
are merely nominees; but a Board elected 
directly by the ratepayers, and knowing 
that, at a stated time, they must return 
to give an account of their doings, would 
be a very different body to the existing 
Licensing Authorities in England. Re- 
ference was made by the hon. Baronet 
to the Scotch Bill on this subject, which 
is now before the House, and he objected 
to the stringent clauses of that Bill. I 
admit that they are very stringent. I 
have no power or authority to speak on 
behalf of the hon. Member for Linlith- 
gowshire (Mr. M‘Lagan), who brought 
in that Bill; but I may say, for myself 
—my name being on the back of the 
Bill—that while I think, the principle 
of Local Option being granted, the best 
and simplest way of giving effect to it 
is by a direct appeal to the ratepayers, 
I am not wedded to that definite opinion; 
and if a Board can be elected directly 
representing the ratepayers on that 
point, I should be perfectly willing to 
intrust them with that power. A sugges- 
tion was made by the hon. Member for 
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Perth (Mr. 0. 8. Parker) that the pre- 
sent magistrates should be associated 
with the Boards proposed to be elected, 
and another hon. Sonar suggested 
that a certain number of local men 
should be associated with the magis- 
trates in another form. I consider that 
either of these proposals would be utterly 
ineffectual. You must have, in order 
to satisfy those who ask for Local Option, 
either direct reference to the ratepayers, 
and an appeal to them under the ballot, 
or Boards chosen by them for the express 
purpose, not merely of administering 
the Licensing Laws, but of determining 
whether there should be licences or not. 
Unless you have one of these two 
things, you fail to satisfy the just de- 
mands of the public. The last speaker 
on the other side wished to know how 
the present laws are administered. That 
is not the question with us. We are 
opposed to the licensing system alto- 
gether. If it were decided in any 
locality that the present licensing system 
should continue, then the Board would 
administer the system; if it were de- 
cided that there would be no licences in 
that district, the Board would then have 
no function to perform except to put an 
end to all the licences, and then to wait 
for the next election. I rose simply for 
the purpose of correcting the misappre- 
hension fallen into by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Carlisle as to the work- 
ing of the Scotch Local Boards. They 
are not Boards elected for the purpose 
of licensing ; and therefore they fail, as 
they have most singularly failed. I 
wish to re-echo the expression made use 
of by a previous speaker as to the great 
advance this question has made. The 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department was most satisfactory; but 
what is even more satisfactory is, that 
while last year the Resolution was sup- 
ported by almost every Member of the 
Government with the exception of the 
Prime Minister, it is now to be sup- 
ported by the Prime Minister and the 
whole body of the Ministry, and that 
we shall have the Prime Minister walk- 
ing into the Lobby with the supporters 
of the Resolution, instead of going out 
of the House, as he did on the last occa- 
sion when it was brought forward. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND said, that, 
in his opinion, the real question involved 
was not one of temperance, but of the 
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liberty of the subject. He understood 
that if, in a place of 10,000 inhabitants, 
5,001 voted for putting down publioc- 
houses, the remaining 4,999 would not 
be allowed to drink at all. [‘‘ No, no!” 
That was how the country unders 
the question; but if the hon. Member 
who said ‘‘No!” was correct, all he 
(Mr. Dixon-Hartland) could say was 
that he could not understand what it 
really was. In many cases it was quite 
necessary that persons should have 
stimulants. He looked upon Local 
Option as a class question. The hon. 
Baronet the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) said he pleaded the 
eause of the poor; but he (Mr. Dixon- 
Hartland) thought such a measure as 
this would affect only the poor, and 
leave the rich to enjoy their liberty to 
partake at their own will. As the Re- 
solution stood, any hon. Member of 
that House would be allowed to have 
wine, spirits, and beer in his cellar, 
whilst poor people would be unable to 
obtain anything. He could not do 
otherwise than vote against a Resolution 
which was so one-sided as the one under 
discussion, though anything which would 
really promote the true cause of tem- 
perance he should only be too happy to 
support. 

rn. WALTER said, he desired to say 
a few words on this subject, because, on 
former occasions, he had either voted 
against this Resolution of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), or abstained from voting. He 
felt now somewhat in a difficulty, be- 
eause he thought the Resolution might 
be voted for in one of two different 
senses. It might be voted for in the 
sense attached to it by the hon. Baronet 
who proposed it, and who was supported 
by the great mass of the temperance 
societies ; or he might vote for it in the 
sense attached to it by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. It was very im- 
portant that that should be clearly 
understood. If his (Mr. Walter’s) vote 
were to imply that he voted for it in the 
sense attached to it by the hon. Baronet, 
he should certainly not support it. On 
the other hand, if he were at liberty to 
place on it the construction which he took 
to have been placed upon it by the right 
hon. Gentleman in very cautious and 
guarded language, and which he (Mr. 
Walter) himself was prepared to endorse, 
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‘then he could vote for it with a clear con- 
science. The hon. Baronet and the right 
hon. Gentleman agreed on certain main 
points. They agreed that there should 
be Licensing Boards of a representative 
character, as opposed to Boards consist- 
ing purely and simply of magistrates. 
He had no objection to that, though he 
did not join in the language used by 
some hon. Members as to the total ineffi- 
ciency of the magistrates in dealing with 
this question. In his own county, he 
could say that during the last year or 
two, since it had been fairly understood 
that the magistrates had a much greater 
power of withholding licences than they 
used to have licences; had been withheld, 
and no new licences had been granted, 
and a good many public-houses had been 
suppressed ; but, speaking as a magis- 
trate himself, he could not say this duty 
entailed any great pleasure or grati- 
fication on those who exercised it. He 
should not object either to be relieved of 
that duty, or to be supported and backed 
up by a Local Board. It was said that the 
Elective Body, which was to administer 
the new system, was to be of a local 
character. The hon. Baronet attached 
one meaning to the word ‘ locality,” 
and it was quite clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department attached a different 
meaning to the word. The right hon. 
Gentleman would not have anything to 
do with Boards elected ad hoc; and he 
(Mr. Walter) himself would never con- 
sent for one moment to any Local Board 
whatever having any right or power to 
shut up public-houses in any locality. 
On that he must observe that he thought 
the excellent cause, for the progress of 
which the world was so much indebted 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Car- 
lisle, was greatly injured by the intem- 
perate language used by many of its 
advocates. It seemed to him that a cer- 
tain proportion of Englishmen could not 
help being intemperate on every subject 
they took up—in their business, in their 
pleasure, in hunting, shooting, and in 
amusements of every other description ; 
and they were intemperate in language, 
and especially in language in which they 
condemned intemperance ; and of all in- 
temperate people he ever came across on 
this subject, commend him, as being the 
most conspicuous, to a clergyman when 
he became an advocate of temperance, 
But his hon. Friend had done him (Mr, 
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Walter) the honour of referring to some 
expressions he had used as to alcohol 
being ‘‘ the devil in solution.” By that 
expression, he simply meant pure alco- 
hol, not the dilution of alcohol in a glass 
of beer, which was as great an offence in 
the eyes of a Blue Ribbon man asa glass 
of raw whiskey. They should consider 
what sort of language these people used. 
He had had forwarded to him to-day, a 
paper describing the proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of England of the Inde- 
pendent Order of Good Templars. What 
did they say on this subject? This was 
a resolution which they passed— 
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“ That this Grand Lodge, recognizing the im- 
portance of every possible curtailment and re- 
striction of the intoxicating liquor traffic, pend- 
ing its ultimate suppression, would urge upon 
its members and upon all patriotic citizens to 
give every possible support to Parliamentary 
measures for” 


this, that, and the other objects. Such 
language as that showed the temper in 
which the matter was being considered. 
Here were people who would not be con- 
tent with any terms whatever except the 
total suppression of what they believed 
to be deadly poison. He protested 
altogether against such language being 
applied to the use of stimulants in any 
form whatever, as that employed by Dr. 
Richardson and other well-known advo- 
cates of temperance. He did not believe 
init. He believed that the notions ex- 
pressed by such language were utterly 
gross and mischievous errors and delu- 
sions. In his opinion, the moderate use 
of wine and beer was just as good and 
wholesome for Englishmen as that of 
any other beverage. The whole question 
turned on the use or abuse of these 
things. After all, when they came to 
talk about the great injustice of exposing 
people to these temptations, surely the 
drinkers of the last generation in the 
upper classes were not driven from them 
by the prohibition of the sale of wines 
and spirits. They were taught by educa- 
tion and example to put restraint upon 
themselves, and not to feel that every 
public-house and every club and dinner 
table was a temptation too strong to be 
resisted, or that it was to be suppressed 
in order to preserve them from the con- 
sequences of their own weakness and in- 
temperance. He hoped that in course of 
time, and before long, the lower classes 
would feel the influence and show the 
good effects of teaching and example all 
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around, and he attached much more im- 
portance to that than to any legislative 
measures whatever. He would now say 
one word as to the language which was 
used habitually by the advocates of tee- 
totalism. Those persons spoke of the 
Licensing Laws of England as if theywere 
intended to give facilities for the sale, 
or what they called ‘‘the traffic in in- 
toxicating drinks.”” He maintained that 
was a totally erroneous view of the ques- 
tion. The Licensing Laws were restrain- 
ing laws; they restrained all those who 
were not licensed from selling what they 
would otherwise be at liberty to sell. 
Then he objected to the term ‘“ traffick- 
ing in drink.” He thought it was an of- 
fensive term, and meant to be so. There 
were plenty of persons of very good 
character who kept public-houses where 
men did not get drunk every day of their 
lives. He did not see why a term of 
reproach such as ‘‘ trafficking” should 
be thrown at them any more than at 
grocers, or butchers, or bakers. There 
were other things in which men were 
very intemperate, and which to him 
(Mr. Walter) were just as distasteful 
and offensive as drink. He would men- 
tion one. He was a great enemy of 
smoking, and would not smoke the best 
cigar in the world if they gave him £5. 
He had known young men very seriously 
injured for life by smoking. But he 
would not, on that account, adopt the 
offensive language used by Dr. Richard- 
son and others, and say that every tobac- 
conist’s shop should be shut up. He 
did hope, now that the Government had 
really taken the matter up, they would 
have effective legislation, and legislation 
framed on the principles of common 
sense and reason, and that the localities 
would not be handed over to people who 
were in reality as intemperate them- 
selves in their ideas as regarded the re- 
quisite remedy as those they wished to 
restrain and rescue from the terrible 
vice of drinking. 

Mr. ONSLOW said, that he could 
not agree with the hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter) as to the in- 
jurious effect of smoking. As regarded 
the subject under notice, he would urge 
that if a Board had to be appointed for 
the purpose of regulating licenses, it 
ought not, at any rate, to be chosen by 
the electors or ratepayers of a particular 
district. He had taken a great interest 
in this question, and, looking at his own 
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county, he was able to say that every 
one of the county and borough magis- 
trates had always endeavoured to show 
the ratepayers that, while they would 
not encourage drunkenness in any form, 
they did not wish to put pressure upon 
the publican in order merely to interfere 
with the sale of beer, and that they re- 
quired a good deal of evidence before 
they licensed fresh houses. The gentle- 
men who called themselves teetotallers 
could hardly be described as the best 
specimens of humanity that could be con- 
ceived. As a rule, the teetotaller would 
be a much better member of the com- 
munity were he, every now and then, 
to show broader views, and to take a 
more comprehensive view of the real 
interests of the working classes. He 
did not believe that if the working 
classes throughout the country were 
to be polled, they would be found to be in 
favour of closing the public-houses in 
any particular locality, as proposed by 
the Resolution before the House; and if 
such a law were to be passed, the 
discontent and ill-feeling which would 
be caused would be enormous, and he 
believed that a good deal of rioting 
would ensue. He could fully endorse 
the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Berkshire with regard to the strong and 
intemperate language used by these so- 
called teetotallers; and, as an instance 
of it, he might mention that a short 
time since gentlemen calling themselves 
clergymen—he did not believe of the 
Established Church, but prefixing the 
title ‘‘ Reverend” to their name—came 
down to the borough he had the honour 
of representing, and, in lecturing upon 
the subject, actually told the ratepayers 
that their salvation depended, and de- 
pended solely, upon their abstaining 
from the use of alcohol. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and laughter.| He was not exaggerating 
one iota ; he had seen in the local papers, 
speeches in which these gentlemen set 
forth that a man who did not take liquor 
was more likely to be saved hereafter, 
and working men had come to him, and 
said they were disgusted byit. He was 
sure the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) did not 
use language of that sort; but he had 
seen in a periodical, in which the hon. 
Baronet was interested, rather violent 
language, which he felt sure he would 
not use in the House of Commons. It 
was not because they wished to back up 
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the publicans, or because they looked on 
the question as a publican’s question, that 
they opposed the Resolution of the hon. 
Baronet, but because they looked on it 
as a working man’s question, seriously 
affecting their rights, privileges, and 
freedom. It would be unfair to deprive 
the working classes of a liberty which 
the wealthier classes enjoyed. And as 
to the numerous coffee-houses which the 
Temperance Party had opened in oppo- 
sition to the public-houses, he could 
only hope and trust that no hon. 
Member would ever be tempted into 
one of those places, and drink the vile 
stuff they ail, for anything more hor- 
rible, more unpalatable than some of 
the decoctions sold in those places he 
could not imagine. [‘‘Oh, oh!” and 
laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen cried ‘‘ Oh, 
‘oh!” but their exclamations would be 
much louder if they had to drink the 
vile stuff sold under the name of “‘coffee,”’ 
&c., which was far more deleterious to 
the working classes than a good glass 
of English beer. He trusted that as 
an English and a Christian nation we 
should cling to our glass of beer. 
' Mr. BUXTON said, he had had the 
honour of supporting the principle of 
this Resolution on two previous occa- 
sions, and he should then again vote in 
favour of it with pleasure. The Govern- 
ment had intimated that they would 
support the principle of Local Option, 
and that they wished to see it embodied 
in a Local Government Bill. But that 
was a very large subject, dealing with 
many other questions and interests than 
that of Local Option, and it would re- 
quire great force behind it in order to 
get it through the House. He could 
only hope that the large majority which 
would vote that night in favour of the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet would 
act as a lever upon the Government in 
promoting the passing of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill which they were going to 
introduce. As to the point of compen- 
sation, referred to by the hon. Member 
for North Wilts (Mr. Long) in a very 
able speech, that was a matter which 
would require careful attention; but it 
was not now before the House. The 
Resolution of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
did not deal with it, and there seemed 
to be so many interests involved, that 
the question would entail a very large 
amount of discussion in the House be- 
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fore it was finally settled. He had felt 
much satisfaction in hearing what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and he should support the 
Resolution as both a smoker and a 
drinker, and he trusted that the Go- 
vernment would soon deal with it in a 
comprehensive measure. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL said, he 
thought that a few words with reference 
to the condition of things personally 
experienced by himself, in countries 
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where prohibition existed, might guide 


the House not a little in coming toa 
conclusion as to what the effect of the 
Resolution of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) would be if it became law in this 
country. He took it, that what the 
hon. Baronet was aiming at was the 
complete suppression in localities, where 
sufficient pressure could be brought 
to bear, of the consumption of drink. 
He would take the House, first of all, 
to a place where there was no intoxi- 
cating drink to be got of any sort. That 
was in North America ; and having sailed 
up the St. Lawrence, after arriving 
at Quebec, having crossed the Charles 
River, they would arrive at the town or 
parish of Beauport, where the old ‘‘ habi- 
tants’’ of French extraction were com- 
pletely under the influence of the clergy. 
The priests had brought their influence 
to bear so strongly that not only was no 
intoxicant of any kind sold there, but 
by mutual agreement—strictly observed 
—none was kept by any person in the 
locality. All were agreed to banishit; and 
he would admitthat throughout thelength 
and breadth of either the Eastern or 
Western Hemisphere, not a better con- 
ducted, more happy, or more moral set 
of persons could be found than the in- 
habitants of that district. They had 
not the slightest desire to have any 
drink, nor had they ever had any. They 
were, itis true, persons of small ambition 
and content with moderate pleasures, 
and this abstinence had prevailed for a 
great many years, and they had now 
dismissed drink entirely from amongst 
them. So far he would concede to the 
hon. Baronet that persons might live 
not only happily, but most happily. 
without having any intoxicants in their 
houses. Next, he would take hon. 
Members a step, rather a long one, into 
the North West, and there, on the vast 
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rairie, as soon as they left the last town 

ehind them, they would be under the 
absolute prohibition of intoxicants. Not 
only could no intoxicants be obtained, 
but not a drop would they be allowed 
tocarry with them. If a drop of whiskey 
was found concealed in a pocket-pistol, 
it would be taken away from them ; and, 
moreover, if any intoxicant of any kind 
were found upon them, they would be 
liable to a fine of $300, or £60, and 
perhaps seclusion for some months in the 
penitentiary. He had been there during 
two autumns; he was there several 
weeks last autumn, and, therefore, could 
speak from experience. He took a flask 
of whiskey in case he should need it 
under special circumstances, but he was 
happy to say that he returned with the 
flask unscrewed. There, again, they 
had an illustration of how men could go 
through an enormous amount of work 
without having any need of intoxicants, 
under conditions in which one might 
have to face many hardships, and it 
might be the cruellest of all camp fol- 
lowers—starvation. And not only in the 
camp, buton therailway works of the coun- 
try, the same thing was to be seen. On the 
great works of the Canada and Pacific 
Railway, where, in one place, he spent 
several days in a camp of 4,000 or 5,000 
persons, not one of the workmen had 
any drink except coffee, cocoa, &c. ; not 
a drop of intoxicating liquor was con- 
sumed by them; and yet those men 
worked very hard—worked in a way, in 
fact, of which the working classes in 
England were ignorant, the labour being 
performed with a celerity that was un- 
known in Europe. Those instances alone 
were proof that people could live and 
work well and happily without the use 
of intoxicating liquors. But now he 
must turn to the other side of the pic- 
ture. What was the great desire of 
these men? They were kept from having 
any stimulant by a law enforced by the 
exertions of the finest Force that ever 
lived—the mounted Police Force of Ca- 
nada, men who seemed to sniff across the 
prairie a drop of whiskey. These men 
could get no drink; but the dream 
of their life was of the day when they 
would get back into the city, and have 
their big drink of whiskey. They were 
made sober pro tem, but they could 
scarcely be said to have been educated 
into sobriety. They would have their 
drink, and he had heard of fellows 
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stewing down tobacco in their tea, 
throwing in a couple of bottles of ‘Pain 
Killer,” and then selling the mixture, 
although the men who drank it knew that 
it would render them senselessand almost 
paralyze them. Therefore, although 
he conceded that men could do without 
drink, by compelling those people to ab- 
stain from drink, they did not make 
them sober; and even, notwithstanding 
the vigilance of the police, liquor was 
procured and consumed to an extent 
which produced very sad consequences, 
not among the Indians—the liquor never 
reached them—but among the Whites 
and Half-breeds. He wished to put this 
matter plainly before the House, be- 
cause, anxious as they were in the cause 
of temperance, anxious as they were to 
moderate the liquor traffic, depend upon 
it experience had shown that you might 
close the doors of the public-houses 
without making the people sober. The 
proper way to make them so was by the 
best example and precept; but it was 
impossible to do so by any such legis- 
lation as was now proposed. If this 
system were adopted, he would remind — 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment that a far greater and more 
energetic Police Foree—a force as vigi- 
lant as the mounted police he had spoken 
of—would be required than at present 
existed. Ina sparsely populated coun- 
try, such as he had described, it was 
most difficult; in a thickly populated 
country it would be impossible. To 
enforce such a law would entail domi- 
ciliary visits by the police, which the 
people of this country would never put up 
with. House to house visitation would 
be required, and then they would find 
that an amount of secret drinking would 
result which would make the population 
far worse than they were under a system 
of licensed houses under an efficient in- 
spection by the police. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON: Sir, I 
feel diffident in speaking on this subject, 
in this House, and for two reasons— 
first, because it is the first time I have 
opened my mouth on any but local 
Irish subjects; and, secondly, because 
the matter has been rendered thread- 
bare throughout the United Kingdom, 
and I am not so vain as to think t can 
contribute anything novel or especially 
interesting. I am here, however, to- 
night, to say, so far as my experience of 
the locality in which I live goes, it is 
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subject which is gathering in force and 
importance every month—I might almost 
say every day. It is gathering force not 
only amongst the well-clad, the well-fed 
and aristocratic, but more particularly 
amongst the poor, lowly working classes. 
More than that, this House to-night 
seems to me to be a very faithful mirror 
of the feeling of the country on the sub- 
ject. The good humoured quips and 
jokes which used to be cast at my hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) from the other side of 
the House, and at which I used to laugh 
long before I ever dreamed that I should 
have the honour of a seat in this House, 
are now conspicuous by their absence. 
We have none of those jokes that we 
used to hear; but, on the contrary, as 
we are all glad to see, hon. Members on 
the other side of the House seem, if 
possible, to be more anxious to advance 
the cause of temperance than the hon. 
Baronet himself. I say that in no 
taunting spirit whatever. I say it with 
feelings of extreme satisfaction and ex- 
treme pleasure. One or two hon. Gen- 
tlemen, however, seem more hostile than 
others to the Resolution on the Paper, 
and it is satisfactory to observe that one 
of the two, who have spoken in the 
most hostile spirit, had the courage and 
candour to confess that he spoke in an- 
tagonism to the wishes of his own con- 
stituents. Now let me ask, is the Notice 
Paper of this House any reflection of 
the interest which is taken in this Reso- 
lution, and in kindred subjects? We 
have two Sunday Closing Bills for Eng- 
land ; we have two Sunday Closing Bills 
for Ireland ; we have one Sunday Closing 
Bill for Cornwall, one for Durham, one 
for Yorkshire, and one for the Isle of 
Wight, and all of them waiting for their 
turn to be discussed in this House, and 
only stopped because the champion 
blocker of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland stands in the way. 

Mr. WARTON: I must interpose to 
say, Sir, that I have not blocked any 
one of these County Bills mentioned by 
the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON: I named 
no names, Sir. I said, the champion 
blocker of Britain and Ireland. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
Will the hon. Gentleman say to whom 
he did allude ? 

Mr. J. N. RICHARDSON: Unless 
called upon by the Chair, I must refuse. 


Mr, J. N. Richardson 
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If the Leader of my own Party desires 
it I will give the name. ([‘‘ Oh, oh!” 

I beg distinctly to say to the hon. ae 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Bridport (Mr. Warton) that, in the 
remark I made, I meant no discourtesy 
to him or anyone else. I have had 
some experience of what might be 
termed Local Option, and I think I 
shall be justified in mentioning that 
experience to the House. I believe I 
am correct in stating that, in every vil- 
lage in Ireland of 500 inhabitants and 
upwards, there are a number of men 
quartered, whoI believe are quite equal 
even to the mounted police of Canada—I 
allude to the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
In every village, a barrack for the ac- 
commodation of this semi-military police 
is erected. In every village of the size 
I have named and larger, except one— 
which you in England would call a vil- 
lage, but which we on account of our 
sparse population are apt to call a town 
—of 3,500 inhabitants, which is very 
near the place of my residence, they 
have these barracks. That town or vil- 
lage is no paradise, as I happen very well 
toknow. I am not prepared to say that 
there are not bond fide travellers residing 
there, who, on Sundays, make Sabbath- 
day journeys; but out of that 3,500 in- 
habitants, not five paupers annually go 
to the neighbouring workhouse, not five 
illegitimate births take place there per 
annum. Through the action of the pro- 
prietors, no public-houseis allowed within 
that district. That is the point which I 
wish to bring before the House, and I 
leave the House to deduce any argument 
it chooses from it. Well, Sir, that may 
be termed by some hon. Gentlemen 
local despotism, and not Local Option, 
and the proprietor of the district was 
taunted with the fact. The result, how- 
ever, was this. A canvass was made of 
the place, conducted by ballot, without 
any influence being brought to bear 
one way or the other. The vote was 
taken in the presence of two magistrates, 
one belonging to each political Party. 
Some 300 householders voted for the 
condition of things remaining as it was 
—that is to say, for no public-house to 
be erected within the locality—and 50 
voted for public-houses being allowed. 
Sir, I believe that, on account of long 
custom, we are in the habit of taking 
as a matter of course that a large 
amount of pauperism, crime, and drunk- 
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enness exists among the community. 
I cannot but believe, however, that if 
temptation were taken out of the way, 
we should very rapidly get accustomed 
to a better state of things throughout 
the country, and that brings me more 
especially to the Resolution on the Paper 
to-night, and I hope the House will 
forgive me if I have wandered from it. 
It is a difficult thing—at least we find it 
so—for benches of magistrates to take 
on themselves the responsibility of deal- 
ing with public-houses in such a way 
that temptation shall be lessened to the 
degree that may be necessary. I be- 
lieve that many magistrates would be 
glad of some authority, either to guide 
them—I speak of my own neighbour- 
hood—either to guide them, or to take 
the responsibility in the matter out of 
their hands altogether. I listened with 
great fore to the speech of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Preston (Mr. 
Ecroyd) the other night, in which he 
spoke of his great knowledge of the 
working classes. Although I quite agree 
my hon. Friend has the knowledge he 
claims, I will not yield to any hon. 
Member of this House in a knowledge 
of the working classes in the North of 
Ireland. The working classes in the 
North of Ireland are a strange and 
conglomerate gathering. Hordes of bar- 
barians from England and Scotland in- 
vaded our shores some centuries ago, dis- 
lacing or mixing with the Native popu- 
fation ; but English, Scotch and Irish, as 
they are in the North of Ireland, they 
send, out of 29 Representatives in this 
House, 23 who are pledged not to vote 
against the Resolution of my hon. 
Friend (Sir Wilfrid Lawson), while 
most of them are pledged to vote in its 
favour. Now, Sir, achallenge has been 
thrown out to us by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Wilts (Mr. Long) 
in regard to the question of compensa- 
tion. That is a question which I think 
the hon. Member for Carlisle has very 
wisely avoided; and, I conceive, it is 
not part of my business this evening to 
meet the challenge of the hon. Member. 
I, however, feel very strongly, and feel, 
ae in contradistinction from my 
on. Friend the Member for Carlisle, 
that when a measure placing the grant- 
ing of public-house licences in the hands 
of the ratepayers, or the people them- 
selves, is brought in by the Government 
—and that it will be speedily introduced 
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I sincerely trust—the question of com- 
pensation ought to be seriously con- 
sidered. Personally, I shall be ready 
to give due consideration to every in- 
terest which has been created by past 
legislation, because I believe we should 
act in this matter temperately and 
justly. 

Mr. CROPPER: It seems to me, Sir, 
we have a little wandered from the sub- 
ject before the House; and although I 
confess to have been much edified by 
what has been said about cocoa and 
coffee-houses, and about the state of 
affairs in Canada, and other places, I 
think we may turn for a few minutes to 
the Resolution, and consider, amongst 
other things, the way in which it has 
been met from the Front Bench. Any- 
one in the House, who is accustomed to 
meet his constituents, knows full well 
that the subject which we are discussing 
to-night is perhaps the most interesting 
he can bring before a public meeting. 
It is so, because everyone thinks he 
knows something about the subject, 
and thinks he has something to recom- 
mend. Working men, especially, know 
that to them and their wives and their 
households, it is almost the one ques- 
tion which affects their comfort and 
their well-being. Those who are at 
all acquainted with the matter know 
very well that the happiness, security, 
and prosperity of localities, I think I 
may go further and say the prosperity of 
the country, depends upon this question 
very much more than upon any other 
social question which can be raised. 
The hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
S.. Smith) devoted his remarks to one 
very important branch of the subject— 
namely, that of finding a market for the 
manufactures of this country, and for 
increasing the home trade of our great 
communities. I believe no one can ex- 
aggerate the improvement and the ad- 
vantage to England which will be gained 
when the money now spent, indeed 
wasted, by the working clases, is in- 
vested in the various manufactures 
which are produced by our fellow-coun- 
trymen. I will, however, leave that 
point and turn for a few moments to 
the real question before the House. It 
appears to me that the change of juris- 
diction from the Justices to any Elective 
Board is a serious question. My hon. 
Friend the Member for Carlisle (Sir 
Wilfred Lawson) has almost treated 
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this as if it is a perfectly straightfor- 
ward measure; he appears to think 
there should be a number of representa- 
tives who should meet together to dis- 
charge the sole duty of choosing those 
who are to sell intoxicating drinks. I 
do not think he has ever contemplated, 
and I doubt if he has thoroughly under- 
stood, what will be the effect of giving 
that power to bodies who are elected as 
Municipalities chose their representa- 
tives, or as County Boards, presuming 
the scheme for such Boards is adopted, 
will be elected. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: I never 
advocated a Licensing Board. My Re- 
solution makes no mention of such a 
thing. 

Mr. CROPPER: I conclude my hon. 
Friend means that the public would 
exercise their functions through the 
Elective Boards, or something of the 
kind ? 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON: No, no; 
not at all. 

Mr. CROPPER: In whatever way the 
hon. Baronet thinks the public may ex- 
press their opinion, it is generally sup- 
posed it will be through Municipal Cor- 

orations or Boards of Guardians, or 

lective Boards in counties, and I hope 
the Government will very well consider 
such a measure before they bring it for- 
ward. I, for my part, am not all at one 
with the idea that a mere body elected 
for the government of a town or a 
locality, such asa Corporation in towns, or 
Elective Boards, if we ever get them, in 
counties, will be any better than the ex- 
isting authority—namely, that composed 
of Justices. The House listened with 
interest to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie). 
The hon. Gentleman expressed his own 
opinion, and I doubt not, that of all 
thoughtful Scotchmen, upon the policy 
of giving licensing power to Elective 
Boards in Scotland. Although the hon. 
Gentleman was hopeful as to the effect 
of the proposed change here, I think we 
ought to consider, whether we, in Eng- 
land, should be in any better position, 
if licensing jurisdiction were exercised 
by men who are elected for hundreds of 
other purposes as well, than we are now. 
We all know, in our separate localities, 
that, whatever else the Justices do, they 
do bow a good deal to the growing opi- 
nion of the communities in which they 
live. In my own borough, and in all 
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places where temperance opinions are 
growing, the feeling of the Justices to 
restrict licences grows more and more, 
In the borough I represent (Kendal), 
and I think the same may be said of 
many other places, the number of li- 
censed houses has diminished enor- 
mously—in Kendal, I believe, there are 
now only about half the number of pub- 
lic-houses there were when I first knew 
the town. Such being the case, it is 
evident that public opinion has had its 
effect. The Licensing Justices are not 
an elected body. Public opinion, no 
doubt, would more quickly manifest 
itself in the case of an elected body, 
though it is possible that, at one time, 
it might take a moral turn, and, at 
another, just the opposite. I should be 
sorry to withdraw the power from the 
Justices and give it to a Municipal 
authority, unless the Municipal authority 
were simply a second authority, by whom 
the Justices’ decisions might be con- 
sidered and by whom even the number 
of licences granted by the Justices might 
be restricted. I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department has 
considered any such proposal; but I 
trust the right hon. Gentleman will take 
good counsel, and consult the evident 
sense of the House, before the mea- 
sure dealing with the matter is finally 
adopted. I am a little afraid that the 
views of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlisle may be, perhaps, as little in 
harmony with the measure to be brought 
in, as they are with the existing system of 
licensing by Justices. Though I say that, 
I feel very strongly that we are coming 
to a time when here, as in our Colonies 
and in America, public opinion must be 
the one deciding rule upon all these ques- 
tions, and I think that opinion will be 
altogether in favour of the spread of 
temperance and the decrease of public- 
houses. Therefore, I look forward with 
great interest to the measure which 
has been foreshadowed to-day from the 
Treasury Bench, and though I do not 
suppose it will meet the views of a 
very large section in the House, I hope 
it may become law, and that we shall 
be thankful for the protection it will 
afford. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he was not at all disposed to question 
the wisdom of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
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son) in bringing forward his Motion. 
But, for his own part, although he 
thought it was open tosome observation 
whether it was desirable, year after 
year, to pass abstract Resolutions, which 
were not likely to produce any immediate 
results, he must, in candour, acknow- 
ledge that there had been good service 
done by an occasional debate upon this 
question. Undoubtedly, in the course 
of such debate, it was of advantage to 
have expressions of opinion from hon. 
Gentlemen sitting in all parts of the 
House, and representing all the different 
shades of opinion, in favour of these 
serious and earnest steps being taken to 
promote the spread of temperance, and 
to check intemperance ; and that night, 
as on former occasions, there had been 
avery general expression, throughout 
the House, of a desire to act together in 
that matter; or rather, he should say, 
to act in that matter, for when it came 
to the question of acting together, he 
was afraid they could not say there was 
the same entire unanimity with regard to 
the means of action as there certainly 
was as to the object itself. He could quite 
understand that if there were, ‘on the 
part of the Government of the day, or 
any other Government, an indisposition 
to deal with this question, it might be 
the duty of its strenuous advocates to 
bring it forward, from time to time, in 
order to press the adoption of a principle 
not acknowledged. Or he could under- 
stand that, if, the principle having been 
acknowledged, there were delay in acting 
on that principle, Motions might be 
made, for the purpose of quickening the 
action of the Government; or, on the 
other hand, it would be very intelligible 
for the promoters of the movement to 
come forward with some practical sug- 
gestions. But they had heard nothing 
of that kind to-night. They had a Go- 
vernment which, for the last two years, 
had more and more decidedly accepted 
the proposal of the hon. Baronet. In 
the first year of this Parliament, the 
Prime Minister felt himself unable to 
vote in favour of the Resolution, or, in 
fact, to vote at all, although some of 
his Colleagues voted in favour of it. The 
Prime Minister, in an interesting speech, 
stated his agreement with the general 
principles of the hon. Baronet, but 
ona a out the great difficulties which 
ay in the way of its application. On 
the last occasion that the question was 
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before the House, the Prime Minister 
advanced a step; but then he voted 
against it. But there was then a dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to deal with the matter. Now the Go- 
vernment said they were prepared to 
accept the language of the hon. Baronet. 
That was a matter on which the hon. 
Member was to be congratulated ; but 
whether he would get anything more 
out of it than the acceptance of the 
Resolution he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
greatly doubted. The conduct of the 
Government in accepting a Resolution 
of that sort, when, at the same time, it 
was perfectly evident that they took a 
very different view of the action to be 
taken on it than that suggested by the 
Mover, was, he would not say un-Par- 
liamentary or unjustifiable, but, at all 
events, not likely to produce any great 
amount of satisfaction in the minds of 
hon. Members. It looked very much as 
if they were disposed to ask the hon. 
Baronet and his supporters to accept the 
will for the deed, and be satisfied with 
general professions in place of practical 
proposals. Of course, the difficulties in 
the matter were extreme. That had 
been acknowledged by everybody who 
looked into the question, unless they were 
prepared, as the hon. Baronet seemed 
to be, to meet those difficulties by a 
summary and trenchant measure. The 
hon. Baronet told the House that he was 
in favour of the measure brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Kilmar- 
nock (Mr. Dick-Peddie); but was that a 
measure which the House or the Govern- 
ment was likely to adopt, or the country 
would be prepared to adopt? They 
must consider what sort of provisions 
were in that Bill. A certain number 
of persons, being householders, might 
mark out any district they pleased, and 
if they got it acknowledged, they might 
then propose a vote by which the district 
would bind itself, for ever, to make it 
penal in that district to sell, barter, ex- 
change, or dispose of intoxicating liquors. 
What the meaning of disposing of 
liquors was he would not say. But 
were they to understand that that was 
the sort of legislation to which the hon. 
Baronet inclined ; and that, if they voted 
for the Resolution, they were pledging 
themselves to that mode of dealing with 
the subject ? He listened with great in- 
terest to the speech of the hon. Member 
for Liverpool (Mr. 8. Smith); and he 
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gathered from that speech that his view 
of Local Option was that there was to 
be a power given to certain bodies to 
make plans similar to those suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kilmarnock. The effect of such a mea- 
sure would be that the Option would be 
exercisable in one direction only; and, 
therefore, he (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
was not prepared to accept a Resolution 
worded in that way. He was not at all 
disposed to offer any discouragement to 
any bond fide efforts for the extension of 
temperance. He rejoiced at everything 
he heard which proved that there was 
a real bond fide progress in that direction 
in many parts of the country; but, on 
the principle that one volunteer was 
worth 10 pressed men, he preferred 
voluntary efforts to those which were 
involuntary. One instance of voluntary 
adoption of temperance principles was 
worth a great many instances of enforced 
and involuntary temperance. He was, 
therefore, undoubtedly, not at all indis- 
posed to assist in giving consideration to 
any legislation that might be proposed, 
in a reasonable and serious manner, 
for the purpose of giving effect to legis- 
lative restrictions on intemperance; and 
though he did not say it contained every- 
thing that might be required to be done 
in the matter, the proposals that were 
made in the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords were very valuable 
and practical as regarded suggestions for 
dealing with the question. Those were 
matters that might be profitably exa- 
mined into; but they were shelved, for 
thesake of passing a general Resolution of 
avery ambiguous nature, which could be 
translated by different people in different 
ways. He would say nothing against 
the debate itself. It had been both in- 
teresting and useful, and many valuable 
facts and considerations had been im- 

orted into it; but he did not feel that 

e was able, on that occasion, to vote fora 
Resolution which left untouched the diffi- 
culties of the question entirely, and which 
did not attempt to deal, either with the 
kind of body which was to have the 
power of enforcing those restrictions, or 
with the great question of compensation. 
The hon. Baronet offered no solution of 
those difficulties, but asked them to 
adopt a Resolution which, in reality, 
was a Resolution almost entirely in the 
air. Under those circumstances, he 
should be disposed to vote as, upon most 
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occasions such as that, it had been the 
custom of the Government to vote. He 
meant this. Here was an Order of the 
Day for going into Committee of Supply; 
an Amendment was proposed to that 
Order, and on that Amendment an in- 
teresting discussion had taken place, 
during the course of which the Govern- 
ment had made certain overtures, and ex- 
plained partially the views which they 
entertained, but to which they did not 
intend to give immediate effect. In such 
circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the natural conclusion from that was 
that the Order of the Day should be pro- 
ceeded with, and that either the Mover 
of the Motion should be asked by the 
Government to accept the assurances 
that had been given, or, if he would 
not, the Government should vote for 
what was really ‘‘the Previous Ques- 
tion ’’—namely, for going into Supply. 
What the Government were likely to do 
he would not say. They had very odd 
and new ways of dealing with Questions 
and Motions on going into Supply. For 
his own part, the vote he meant to give 
was that which he should have thought 
would have been the natural outcome of 
their own deliberations ; and he desired 
it to be understood that it was not given 
against any attempt to deal with the 
question of temperance, but with a full 
acknowledgment that the question was 
one which ought to be, and might be, 
dealt with. It was given because there 
was nothing practical proposed to solve 
the difficulties of the question. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I will not detain 
the House for many minutes. I do not 
altogether disclaim a community of feel- 
ing with the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site (Sir Stafford Northcote) in some of 
the remarks he has made. I agree with 
him that the Government are placed in 
some degree in a false position in voting 
against their own Order of the Day. 
But, at the same time, it must be borne 
in mind that this is a case which should 
and must have been foreseen by those 
who recommended and procured the es- 
tablishment of the present very peculiar 
system, under which, not for the exi- 
gencies of the Government, but to meet 
the convenience of the House, the Order 
of Supply is moved upon every Friday 
to provide that every Member should 
have an opportunity of moving such 
Amendments as he pleases. It is quite 
evident that those who procured the 
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adoption of such a plan, by no means free 
from inconvenience, but which still has 
had the sanction of the House for many 
years, never could have expected or in- 
tended that, however completely the Go- 
yernment might agree with the Motion 
made by way of Amendment, they were 
bound to vote against it. That is the 
nature of the dilemma which is presented 
in this matter, and it constitutes an 
anomaly in the order of our proceedings. 
Still, I must say that, as a general rule, 
while we do not at all dissent from the 
doctrine that the Order of Supply may 
be taken as a form of moving the Pre- 
vious Question, yet I think if the Go- 
vernment are of opinion that the time 
has arrived when the Motion may be 
adopted in the sense thus put upon it, 
we are justified in giving our assent to 
the proposal. I am entitled to speak as 
to the position of the Government with 
respect to this Motion, because I never 
yet voted for it as I shall have to vote 
to-night. I have voted on other occa- 
sions for the Order for going into Com- 
mittee of Supply on the ground, not 
that I was opposed to the substance 
of the Motion—because I have always 
claimed to be an advocate of the prin- 
ciple of Local Option—but I have voted 
for the Previous Question, or for going 
into Committee of Supply, because I 
said I was not prepared with a plan for 
applying the principle of Local Option ; 
and I think it is a bad practice for the 
Government to vote for any abstract 
Resolution to which it is not prepared, 
as far as its own views and convictions 
are concerned, to give effect. It is by 
that test I intend at the present moment 
to be guided in giving my vote for 
Local Option. My right hon. and learned 
Friend the Home Secretary has ex- 
plained, in the clearest manner, that 
the views of the Government are settled 
in this matter. We are not in favour 
of deciding Local Option by means of a 
plébiscite, and we are not in favour of 
creating a separate local authority for 
the purpose of settling that question and 
no other. But we are strongly in favour 
of creating all over the country—as is 
already done to a considerable extent in 
municipal boroughs—trustworthy repre- 
sentative bodies commanding the confi- 
dence of local communities; and to those 
trustworthy bodies, so chosen for local 
purposes, we desire to commit the high 
and important function of determining 
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this question. That being so, hon, 
Members will, perhaps, ask me why we 
do not bring in a Bill on the subject. 
We might bring in a Bill, and we might 
throw it on this Table. We have the 
power, I admit, under the present Rules 
of the House, to bring in a Bill on any 
subject, and we might obtain the con- 
sent of the House to our proposals, and 
we might obtain the first reading of 
such a Bill. But our doctrine is this— 
that no real advance would be made by 
such a course unless we had some rea- 
sonable prospect of carrying forward 
such a Bill in its several stages. We 
have no such prospect. I need not 
dwell upon the unsatisfactory condition 
of the House, which has now continued 
for many years,-and which, unfortu- 
nately, still continues, with disadvan- 
tages increasing on the whole, although 
mitigated, in many important respects, 
by the measures taken last year. But, 
still, the difficulties are of the most for- 
midable character, and that man must 
be sanguine indeed who could expect 
that some considerable time would not 
elapse before the House can find itself 
thoroughly abreast of its duties, and not 
in the rear of them. It is absolutely on 
that account, and not because we are 
not prepared with proposals, that the 
Government do not ask the House to 
take into consideration measures for the 
establishment of Local Option. It is, 
in our view, an essential part of the 
principle of Local Option, both in re- 
gard to the Metropolis and to the coun- 
try generally. We admit that a void 
exists, and that that void is to be filled 
up; and it is in order to fill up that 
void that we have proposed provisions 
which we think will meet the desire of 
the country with respect to the diffieult 
question of Local Option. Whether we 
may fully meet all the desires of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and my hon. 
Friend the Member for Scarborough 
(Mr. Caine), I would not undertake to 
say. It is impossible every day to ap- 
ply the principles which in common we 
want. We may not be fully agreed as 
to the application; but in this I feel 
assured—that we shall be able to make 
proposals which will command from all 
the Members of the House who are sen- 
sible of the existing evils, and desirous 
of applying a remedy, despite the varie- 
ties and shades of different opinions, an 
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admission that they contain the elements 
of valuable and substantial reform. I 
think it is not an unfair thing to say 
that, although I own I am by no means 
enamoured of the method of declaring 
in advance the things which we wish to 
do, but things which at the moment you 
know we cannot do. But the occasion 
has not been created by us; it has been 

resented to us ; and we are no longer 
in a condition, although we have hesi- 
tated before, to resist the adoption of 
the words of the hon. Baronet, because, 
agreeing with him as to the portentous 
evils which exist, and agreeing with him 
that a remedy may be found, we also 
agree with him that a remedy ought to 
be found within the terms in which he 
has thought fit prudently to embody the 
Resolution which he has submitted to 
the House. 

Sm R. ASSHETON OROSS : I have 
been somewhat surprised to hear the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman, and 
to find the difference in the conclusion 
he has arrived at in 1883 from that 
which he came to in the year 1880. This 
Resolution was brought forward in 1880 
almost in the same terms as at present; 
and I should like to remind the House 
of the speech which the Prime Minister 
made then. The Prime Minister said on 
that occasion— 

“T shall not follow my hon. Friend into the 

Lobby ; andI may tell him at once frankly the 
reason that will lead me to pursue the course 
which he hinted at as probable on my part.’’— 
(3 Hansard, [253] 362.) 
Then the right hon. Gentleman states, as 
one of the reasons why he was glad to 
avail himself of the Motion, that it was 
brought forward on a Friday night, just 
as it is to-night; and that by going 
against the Resolution—I will read his 
own words— 

“ My kon. Friend will also perceive that I 
have a greater facility in adopting the course I 
proposed to take, because the Forms of the 
House require my hon. Friend to bring on his 
Motion asan Amendment to Supply, which en- 
ables me to deal with him very much as if the 
Previous Question were raised.’’—( Ibid.) 

If the right hon. Gentleman was willing 
to vote for the Previous Question in 
1880, he ought to explain why he is 
not ready to vote for it in 1883. I 
know the Prime Minister makes so 
many speeches that he must forget some 
of them; but I should like to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman how it was that 
he voted for the Previous Question in 
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1880 and that he does not take that 
course in 1883, because that is a ques. 
tion of vital importance? One of the 
reasons brought forward for not voting 
for the Motion of the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) in 1880 was this—I will again 
read the words of the right hon. Gentle- 
man— 


“Tdo not want my hon. Friend to com- 
mit himself upon that point; but I want a 
frank recognition of the principle that we are 
not to deny to publicans, as a class, the benefits 
of equal treatment, because we think their trade 
isat so many points in contact with, and even 
sometimes productive of, great public mischief. 
Considering the legislative title they have ac- 
quired, and the recognition of their position in 
the proceedings of this House for a long series 
of years, they ought not to be placed at a disad- 
vantage on account of the particular impression 
we may entertain—in many cases but too justly 
—in relation to the mischiefs connected with the 
present licensing system and the consumption 
of strong liquors as it is now carried on. Hav. 
ing said this much, it is unnecessary for me to 
follow my hon. Friends into the argument which 
they are more competent to conduct than my- 
self ; but a few words I will say expressive of 
my general sympathy. My hon. Friend the 
Mover of the Amendment read at the close of 
his speech from the Report of the Committee of 
the House of Lords a very striking passage ; and 
Iam bound to say that, individually, I do not 
think there is a word in that passage which I 
am not prepared to adopt. My difficulty in this 
case is not the ordinary difficulty of a Govern- 
ment—namely, the want of time and the recent 
time since we assumed Office—it is the intricacy 
with which the question itself is surrounded. I 
do not as yet see my way to any particular mea- 
sure by which just effect can be given to the 
principle of my hon. Friend.’’—( Ibid 363.) 


Now, what I want to know is whether 
the right hon. Gentleman sees his way 
any better than he did then to a solu- 
tion of the difficulty ? He has shadowed 
out some question of local government; 
but that is no solution at all of the equi- 
table terms on which these persons are 
to be dealt with when their trade is in- 
terfered with by legislation. The Prime 
Minister has endeavoured to escape from 
the statement he made in 1880, and he 
has not offered the slightest explanation 
to the House as to why he differs now 
from the views which he took in 1880. 
If he is prepared to bring forward 4 
measure which would conduce to tem- 
perance in this country, I, for one, 
would heartily support him; but he 
must remember what he stated in 1880, 
that it must be an equitable arrange- 
ment, and he has not said one word in 
the speech he has just made to show 
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arrangement. As the Prime Minister 
yotedin 1880 upon this question against 
the Resolution, so I am not to be con- 
sidered, and those who vote with me are 
not to be considered, as giving a vote in 
the least degree against any legislative 
measure which may be produced in 
favour of temperance. I endorse every 
word the Prime Minister said in 1880. 
The opinions we hold with respect to 
temperance are the same as those ex- 
pressed in the Report of the Lords Com- 
mittee on intemperance. It is necessary 
that I should read an abstract from that 
Report to the House, and for this reason 
—because, for political purposes, hon. 
Members of this House are misrepre- 
sented elsewhere. [Cheers from the 
Liberal Benches.| I am glad to hear 
that cheer, because no one is more ready 
to promote the cause of temperance in 
this country than my right hon. Friend 
the Member for North Devon (Sir Staf- 
ford Northeote) and myself. We are 
both ready to do all we can that may 
legitimately promote the cause of tem- 
perance; and as the House allowed the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) in 
1880 to read this passage, I hope the 
House will allow me to read it again 
now— 

‘When great communities, deeply sensible 
of the miseries caused by intemperance, wit- 
nesses of the crime and pauperism which directly 
spring from it; conscious of the contamination 
to which their younger citizens are exposed ; 
watching with grave anxiety the growth of 
female intemperance on a scale so vast and at a 
rate of progression so rapid as to constitute a 
new reproach and danger; believing that not 
only the morality of their citizens, but their 
commercial prosperity, is dependent on the 
diminution of these evils; seeing also that all 
that general legislation has been able to effect 
has been sume improvement in public order, 
while it has been powerless to produce any per- 
ceptible decrease of intemperance; it would 
seem somewhat hard when such communities 
are willing, at their own cost and hazard, to 
grapple with the difficulty, and undertake their 
own purification, that the Legislature should 
refuse to create for them the necessary ma- 
chinery, or to intrust them with the necessary 
powers.” 

I entirely agree with every word in that 
passage; and I want to ask why the 
Prime Minister and the Government, 
relying upon that statement of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, do not 
follow the recommendations of the Com- 
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desire than the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son)? All I can say is, that if some 
practical measure were proposed by the 
Government in accordance with the re- 
commendations of that Committee, I 
would be the first to support it; and it 
must not be supposed that, in voting 
against the Motion of the hon. Member, 
I am voting against the cause of tempe- 
rance any more than the Prime Minister 
did in 1880, when he voted against the 
Resolution, and I voted with him. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that, 
of course, he would not for a moment 
interpose in the debate, but that he had 
a personal right to be heard for a few 
moments before it closed. Some hours 
ago, when the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was ad- 
dressing the House, he challenged the 
correctness of the assumption upon which 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
based part of his argument ; and, having 
given that challenge, he had taken every 
opportunity of rising iu his place to justify 
the challenge. The Home Secretary had 
declared that there now existed a form 
of Local Option, inasmuchas the licensing 
power rested with the magistrates, who 
could license or not just as they pleased. 
(Sir Witx1am Harcourt dissented. }] The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman cer- 
tainly made a statement to that effect, 
and he (Mr. Clarke) took down the 
words at the time. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman said that— 

‘¢ The magistrates could exercise the power, 


and say whether the number of public-houses 
should be many or few, or none at all.” 


Option. 


Now, the licensing system was estab- 
lished for the purpose of giving the ma- 
gistrates control over those who carried 
on the liquor trade, and the magistrates 
had no option of refusing or granting 
licences. If the magistrates refused 
licences indiscriminately, they would be 
liable to an appeal to the High Court of 
Justice, which could interfere, and which 
had already interfered, to compel them 
to hear evidence as to whether the wants 
of the inhabitants in respect of the num- 
ber of public-houses in existence was 
satisfied. The magistrates did not exer- 
cise the same authority which they would 
be able to exercise if Local Option ex- 
isted; but they were using it under 


mittee, which, I think, are very much | judicial discretion, and they were liable 
more sensible and practicable, and would | to be controlled by the High Court of 
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sideration the wants of the neighbour- 
hood. If those wants were proved, the 
magistrates had no more right to refuse 
a licence than they had to refuse a 
summons. 

Mr. BULWER said, he was not 
going to detain the House long, to 
quote from any speeches, or to endorse 
any opinions; but he simply wished 
to ask a practical question, which 


he dared say had exercised the 
minds of many Members of that 
House. During the past month he had 


been inundated by applications from 
his constituents imploring him to be in 
his place to support the Motion of the 
hon. Baronet in favour of Local Option. 
The answer he had given, and which 
probably many other Members had given 
to similar applications, was that when 
the hon. Baronet, or the Government, or 
any authority, placed before him in 
black and white what was meant by 
Local Option, then he should be happy 
to give his opinion, and say whether he 
would support it or not. So far as the 
present Resolution was concerned, voting 
for it might be taken to be voting for 
anything or nothing; and he was anxious 
to ascertain before he gave his vote what 
he was giving it for, and what signi- 
ficance would be attached toit. If by 
voting for the Resolution he was to be 
taken as agreeing with the views of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), that by the vote 
of some majority, the minority were to 
be deprived of the liberty of selling or 
obtaining what the hon. Baronet was 
pleased to call intoxicating drink, he 
certainly should vote against the Reso- 
lution. He was opposed to that pro- 
posal altogether, on the simple principle 
that he was not going to punish the 
sober man for the sake of those who 
were not sober. One would imagine, 
from the language made use of by the 
advocates of this Resolution, that the 
law compelled a man to get drunk, and 
left him no option in the matter. They 
had heard from the Government, from 
the Home Secretary, and from the Prime 
Minister, what the views of the Govern- 
ment were. The Prime Minister told 
them very candidly that the Government 
might have placed on the Table a Bill 
embodying their views, and that was 
just what he (Mr. Bulwer) wanted to 
see before he voted. When he saw 
the views of the Government embodied 
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in a Bill in black and white, he would 
be able to form his opinion upon it, 
The Prime Minister excused himself from 
placing such a Bill upon the Table, 
because he said there would probably 
not be time that Session to give 
effect to it. He could understand that 
there were many plausible reasons why 
the Government should do nothing in 
the matter—one was that it would no 
doubt be very inconvenient to pledge 
themselves in black and white to a 
particular opinion, as in that case it 
would be impossible, even if they 
desired, to recall it. He wanted to 
know whether any Member of the 
House could tell him what pledge he 
would be giving to his constituents by 
voting for the Resolution? If he voted 
against it, his conduct was liable to mis- 
interpretation by one Party; and if he 
voted for it, it was liable to misinterpre- 
tation by another. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (who spoke 
amid loud calls for a division, which 
rendered his remarks almost inaudible) 
was understood to say that the Resolu- 
tion purported to be brought forward 
for the sake of persons who were too 
weak to look after themselves. The 
Prime Minister had made a suggestion 
to the effect that the future control of 
the licensing of public-houses should be, 
like the municipal affairs of a county, 
in the hands of the persons who were to 
be appointed on the Local Board. He 
did not think that that was a proper 
mode of dealing with the question ; and 
he certainly was of opinion that they 
had not a very favourable example of 
the good government afforded to them 
by the Municipal Councils, and he did 
not know that people elected in that 
manner would be the proper persons to 
exercise this power. The Prime Minis- 
ter, and the hon. Baronet who brought 
forward the Resolution, meant by Local 
Option that every borough, every village, 
and every small township should have 
the power of deciding whether the in- 
habitants were to have the supply of 
liquor free or not; but, nevertheless, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
suggested that that power should be 
delegated to a County Board, which 
would have upon it representatives from 
every part of the country. He (Mr. 
Tatton Egerton) thought that was an 
anomaly, and that it would not fulfil 
the desires of the inhabitants of small 
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localities, nor would it fulfil the con- 
ditions of Local Option. Adverting to 
the operation of the Maine Liquor Law 
in America, he asserted that its pro- 
visions were evaded in every way, and 
there was no hotel in the State of Maine 
where a man could not retire privately 
and have his liquor. He was afraid that 
if they meant by Local Option the power 
of restricting the sale of liquor and free 
and open drinking, the result would 
simply be secret drinking ; and when the 
bottle was once open, it was quite cer- 
tain that it would not be left until it 
was empty. He had no objection to 
prevent those who could not take care 
of themselves from falling into evil ways, 
and he was quite as anxious as anybody 
to promote temperance ; but he protested 
against any proposal to force people into 
habits of secret drinking. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 141; Noes 
228: Majority 87.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 

Question proposed, 

“That the words ‘the best interests of the 
Nation urgently require some efficient measure 
of legislation by which, in accordance with the 
Resolution already passed and re-affirmed by 
this House, a legal power of restraining the issue 
or renewal of Licences for the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors may be placed in the hands of 
the persons most deeply interested and affected 
—namely, the inhabitants themselves’ be there 
added.” 

Sm JOHN KENNAWAY said, that 
after having performed the unwonted 
office of Government Teller, he was 
afraid he must trouble the House by 
moving another Amendment, stating that 
in the view of the House there was 
nothing practical in the Resolution sub- 
nitted to them; and it was his desire, 
and that of many who thought with him, 
to place on record their views of the 
proper course to be pursued. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ Nation ” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘require that effect be given to the recommen. 
dation of the Lords Committee on Intempe- 
rance, and that instead of placing the licensing 
power entirely in the hands of a body elected 
by the popular vote, provision be made for 
strengthening the adale of the local magis- 
trates,”—(Sir John Kennaway,) 


—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
said proposed Amendment.” 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: I am 
glad that the hon. Baronet opposite has 
brought the matter to an issue, because 
his principles and ours are directly 
antagonistic. I think there can be no 
mistake as to the character of the vote 
which will be taken on this Amendment. 
We have stated that in a question so 
deeply affecting the interests of all 
classes of the community the popular 
voice should be able to decide. The 
hon. Baronet absolutely denies that that 
should be the case. He says that the 
licensing power ought not to be placed 
entirely in the hands of a body elected 
by the popular vote. What he affirms, 
and what he prefers, is that the power 
ought to be exercised by strengthening 
the hands of the magistrates. Now, 
that is a fair issue—namely, whether 
the question is to be decided by the 
people or by the magistrates; and that 
is exactly the issue we desire to come 
to. The hon. Baronet says he wishes to 
strengthen the hands of the magistrates. 
Some complaint has been made to-night 
about vague propositions ; but can any- 
thing be more vague than an assertion 
of that kind, ‘‘that the hands of the 
magistrates ought to be strengthened ?”” 
How does the hon. Baronet propose to 
strengthen them? In my opinion there 
is only one way of strengthening the 
hands of the authorities in this country, 
and that is by giving them the support of 
the popular voice. | Jronical Cheers from 
the Opposition.| I know that this is not 
the principle of hon. Members opposite. 
It is not their principle to support autho- 
rity by the popular voice. For certain 
purposes, in my opinion, the magistrates 
are the best and only authority. I refer 
to judicial questions. In my view no- 
thing can be more evil to the community 
that to draw a distinction between the 
judicial and the administrative functions 
of the magistrates. This is not a ques- 
tion whether public-houses should be 
many or few, or none at all. It is nota 
judicial question, but a social question, 
and an administrative question, and a 
question which does not properly come 
within the functions of the magistrates. 
Who is most likely to be able to judge 
what a community requires? Is it a 
body elected by the community itself, 
or the magistrates? Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite are of opinion that the magis- 
trates would be the best body; but Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion 
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that a body elected by a community 
would best fulfil the wishes and desires 
of the community. I will only add that 
we are very well satisfied with the issue 
that has been raised by the hon. Baro- 
net, and we hope that the House will 
decide the question without delay. 

Mr. WHITLEY said, he was sorry 
to hear the view which was taken of 
the Amendment by the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
They were both anxious to promote the 
cause of temperance, and he had been 
connected for years with a popular body, 
and his experience was probably greater 
in connection with Municipal Councils 
than that of most hon. Members. But 
it must be borne in mind that a Munici- 
pal Council did not exist for more than 
a certain number of years; and he 
should look with regret to any legisla- 
tion upon this question which became 
subject, from time to time, to popular 
election. His conviction was they would 
find that one body elected one year 
would not be the same body elected 
hereafter; and he was afraid that the 
licensing question, placed in the hands 
of such a body, would necessarily cause 
bitterness of feeling. What the magis- 
trates would desire, if the matter were 
intrusted to them, would be the oppor- 
tunity of effecting useful reforms. No 
doubt, the licensing question was very 
much at the discretion of the Magisterial 
Benches, and sometimes it was supposed 
the people had no right to go before 
them, and that they would not listen to 
the representations made to them. He 
thought they could strengthen the 
hands of the magistrates by making it 
compulsory to listen judicially to the 
representations of the people. If that 
were done, he thought it would materially 
strengthen the hands of the magistrates. 
Unfortunately, the hands of the magis- 
trates had been tied down, and there 
had been a large increase of licensed 
houses. It was felt a matter of grievance 
by the magistrates of Liverpool that 
when they decided to refuse a licence, an 
appeal was invariably made, not to the 
Judges or to any judicial body, but to 
the county magistrates, who could not 
possess the same local knowledge as the 
magistrates of the City of Liverpool. 
He was quite sure that if the popular 
voice were brought to bear upon the 
magistrates, the magistrates would listen 
to that popular voice. He trusted that 
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the House, before entering upon thig - 
scheme, which he believed would be 
detrimental to the interests of tem. 
perance, would carefully consider the 
proposal for strengthening the hands of 
the magistrates. He spoke as one who 
had for years worked in the temperance 
cause, and who was desirous of serving 
the best interests of the working classes, 
He could conceive nothing so detrimental 
to the interests of temperance as having 
an elective body appointed year after 
year; and he believed that the experi- 
ence of a few years would render con- 
fusion worse confounded, and that they 
would find this vexed question one of 
the most difficult problems of the day, 
He hoped the House would not rashly 
accept the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson). He 
believed if they were to strengthen the 
hands of the magistrates they would 
have some guarantee that the voice of 
the people would be heard and listened 
to, and that was what they wanted. If 
they had a popular body elected by the 
popular vote, there would be constant 
contests between the publican on the 
one hand and the Temperance Party on 
the other, and a difficulty would arise 
which it would not be easy to deal with. 
On this ground he had great pleasure in 
supporting the Amendment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he thought 
that before the House went to a division 
on the subject they ought to receive 
some explanation of the extraordinary 
statement that had just been made 
by the Home Secretary. He certainly 
thought that that statement required to 
be explained by higher authority than 
that of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman himself. The statement made 
by the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was that the only way to strengthen 
the hands of the authority was to make 
it dependent upon the popular voice. 
That statement, coming from the Trea- 
sury Bench, had carried dismay into the 
minds of Members who might have 
otherwise been disposed to vote against 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Devonshire (Sir John 
Kennaway) ; and it seemed to him (Mr. 
O’Donnell) that a statement by way of 
explanation was required, in order to 
bring the principles advanced by the 
Home Secretary back to something like 
consonance with certain acts of Her 
Majesty’s Government. He wanted to 
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know how or where they were to find 
anything in support of that statement of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
either at home or abroad; and he sin- 
cerely hoped that the task of explaining 
and justifying it would not be felt above 
even the explanatory powers of the 


Prime Minister himself. 


Unless his 


doubts were removed he should feel 
reluctantly compelled to vote for the 


Amendment. 


Question put. 


The House dwided ;—Ayes 206; Noes 


130: Majority 76. 


AYES. 
Acland, C. T. D. Crum, A. 
Alexander, Colonel C. Cunliffe, Sir R. A. 
Allen, H. G. Currie, Sir D. 
Allen, W. 8. Dalrymple, C. 
Anderson, G. Davies, D. 
Archdale, W. H. Davies, R. 
Armitage, B. De Ferriéres, Baron 
Armitstead, G. Dickson, T. A. 
Arnold, A. Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 
Asher, A. Dillwyn, L. L. 
Ashley, hon, E. M. Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Baldwin, E. Dundas, hon. J. C. 


Balfour, Sir G. 
Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 
Balfour, J. S. 
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Knightley, Sir R. 
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Legh, W. J. 


Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
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Moss, R. 
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Onslow, D. R. 

Percy, Lord A. 
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Phipps, P. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Salt, T. 

Scott, M. D. 
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H. J. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 

Smith, A. 

Stanhope, hon. E. 

Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 

Thornhill, T. 

Tollemache, hn. W. F. 

Tollemache, H. J. 
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Warburton, P. E. 

Warton, C. N. 
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TELLERS. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Talbot, J. G. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Resolved, That the best interests of the Nation 





urgently require some efficient measure of legis- 
lation by which, in accordance with the Reso- 
lution passed and re-affirmed by this House, a 
legal power of restraining the issue or renewal 
of Licences for the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 
may be placed in the hands of the persons most 
deeply interested and affected, namely, the 
inhabitants themselves, 








COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.”’—( dr. Chancellor of the 
Exohequer.) 


Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, he rose 
to call attention to a subject which he 
thought had been somewhat neglected, 
and to obtain from the House an ex- 
pression of opinion as to the inconveni- 
ence under which the country laboured 
with regard to the existing systems of 
assessment for both Local and Imperial 
purposes. He would first briefly lay 
before the House an history of the course 
of legislation with regard to Local As- 
sessment. So far back as 1836, a Bill 
was passed, of which the object was to 
establish a uniform mode of rating for 
the relief of the poor and other cognate 
purposes, and the principle therein laid 
down was one which lay at the base of 
all similar legislation—namely, that the 
annual value of the hereditament was to 


| constitute the rating, a reduction being 


made for the cost of maintenance. In 
1862 a Bill was introduced in order to 
establish a Union Assessment, which 
would very greatly facilitate the intro- 
duction of a uniform system. That Bill 
was passed, and in the year 1867 a 
Valuation of Property Bill was intro- 
duced, which was meant to apply to the 
whole country. It did not, however, 
pass that year, but was referred toa 
Committee. In 1869 a Valuation of 
Property Bill was again introduced as a 
general measure for the whole country. 
It did not pass; but in the same year the 
Valuation Bill for the Metropolis was 
introduced and becamelaw. He wished 
to call the attention of the House to the 
fact that since the year 1869 a perfect 
system of valuation and assessment for 
local purposes had existed in the Metro- 
polis, but had existed nowhere else in 
the country. General Valuation Bills 
were again introduced in 1873, 1876, 
1877, 1878, and lastly in 1879; and in 
every one of those Bills the object was 
to establish one uniform system of as- 
sessment, and to bring property under 
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one valuation both for Local and Imperial 
purposes. He called attention to the fact 
that the degree of uniformity which pre- 
vailed in the Provinces, owing to the in- 
troduction of the Bill of 1867, had been 
absolutely dissipated, in consequence of 
the Bill itself never having become law. 
The result of this was that more con- 
fusion and discrepancy in the system of 
rating throughout the country existed 
now than there was before the Valuation 
Bills were introduced. The amount of 
the discrepancy would be perceived when 
the House was aware of the difference 
between the value for assessment for 
Local purposes and the value for assess- 
ment for Imperial purposes. In the 
Metropolis, where the Valuation Act of 
1869 had been in force, the amount 
charged with Income Tax under Sche- 
dule A was (in 1880-81) £29,194,442; 
and for Local Rates under the gross 
valuation the amount was £29,173,569. 
But there was a great difference with 
regard to the other parts of the country. 
In all the rest of England the amount 
assessed to Income Tax was £124,453, 737; 
whereas the gross amount assessed to the 
relief of the poor was only £113,060,820. 


That was a discrepancy highly unsatis- | 


factory in its aggregate, but, when ex- 
amined in detail, really monstrous. 
For instance, under the assessment of 
the Local Valuation Board, in the county 
of Anglesea the difference of the gross 
valuation for Local Rates was no less 


than 26 per cent under the amount | 
charged with Income Tax under Sche- | 


dule A; whereas in the county of Cumber- 
land there was only a difference of 3 per 
cent. That was a monstrous discrepancy 
to exist in what ought to be a uniform 
system of valuation for Local and Imperial 
purposes. Having shown, he hoped, to 
the satisfaction of the House, the discre- 
pancy which existed with regard to Local 
purposes, he would mention very briefly 
theinequalities which existed with regard 
to the Income Tax. It was perfectly 
well known that in assessing land for 
Local purposes a reduction was made of 
10 per cent; but the Income Tax was 
levied on the full amount. In the 


assessment of houses for Local purposes, 
a reduction was made of 20 per cent, 
and mills and factories were entitled to 
an abatement of about 30 per cent; but 
the Income Tax was levied upon the 
gross annual value of each. All these 
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were inequalities which pressed severely 
upon the people. There was, however, 
one kind of property which suffered more 
than all the rest, and that was land. 
Land, as everybody knew, was at this 
time unfortunately very heavily embar- 
rassed; in fact, he believed he was 
within the mark in saying that one-half 
of the rental of England did not now go 
into the hands of the nominal owner, 
but into the hands of the encumbrancer. 
No allowance was made for this state of 
things by the Income Tax Commis- 
sioners. Suppose a man had an estate 
worth £2,000 nominally, but worth, 
after paying deductions, £1,800. Sup- 
| pose, further, that the owner had given 
| a mortgage on the property, the interest 
| of which was £1,600, having £200 a- 
| year himself; he had, nevertheless, to 
| pay Income Tax upon £400. The landlord 
in this way paid a double Income Tax. 
| This was a monstrous hardship, a hard- 
ship which pressed upon land very 
severely indeed at the present time. 
He believed there were many properties 
of which the rents could not even pay 
the mortgage interest, and of which the 
owners had still to pay Income Tax upon 
their outgoings. He did not think he 
need say more to prove to the House 
how exceedingly unjust the Income Tax 
was in its incidence. In his opinion, 
no better tax could be devised than the 
Income Tax, providing only that it ope- 
rated equably and justly. As an Income 
Tax, it should take from everybody’s in- 
comeacertain percentage. Nothing could 
| be more equitable than that principle. 
| If the tax gave extreme dissatisfaction 
the reason was not to be found in the fact 
that it was a tax on income, but in the 
unscientific way in which it was adminis- 
tered. The purpose of his remarks up 
to this point had been to show that real 
property was grossly overcharged in re- 
spect to Income Tax. He now came to 
another grievance—namely, that of the 
trading and professional classes. These 
classes were charged upon their full 
receipts, just as if they were so much 
money in the funds. Was that reason- 
able? Everybody knew that a trader or 
a professional man did not spend every 
farthing he earned. It might be the 
man had a wife and family, and that to 
make provision for them in case of his 
death he put away one-third of his 








income. Upon that one-third he ought 
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to be exempt from payment of Income 
Tax. There was only one point more 
upon which he had to comment, and that 
was that if the improvements in ad- 
ministration which he so very greatly 
desired were carried out, they would 
arrive at this most satisfactory result 
—that the taxes for all Local and 
Imperial purposes would be assessed 
upon the same amount. The taxes, 
in fact, might be combined in the same 
demand note, and collected by the 
same collector. The expense of collection 
would be decreased, and the new arrange- 
ment would be a relief and a convenience 
to the taxpayer; he would have far 
fewer payments to make. Every one 
of the changes connected with the 
improved administration would be an 
advantage to the community, to the 
Exchequer, and to the administra- 
tion of the tax itself. They would 
have, in fact, if the system were 
carried out, economical administration, 
simplicity of statement, equity in the 
whole construction of the tax, and con- 
tentment in the taxpayer. Why did he 
make this Motion? His right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
knew well that nothing could be further 
from his desire than to annoy or em- 
barrass the Government. He had felt 
it his duty to offer the result of an ex- 
perience of many years on a subject of 
this kind, and to tender in a most 
friendly and earnest spirit to the ap- 
proval of the House a Motion which, 
if it were adopted, might assist the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the construc- 
tion of some scheme which would satisfy 
all equitable and scientific principles, 
might put an end to the evils of the 
present administration, and might place 
the taxation of the country upon a 
reasonable and satisfactory footing. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘this House earnestly commends to Her Ma- 
_ Government the provision of a general 

aluation Bill (in extension of ‘The Metro- 
polis Valuation Act, 1869’), and the adjustment 
of the Income Tax, so as to bring Local and 
Imperial Taxes under the same principle of 
assessment, a more effective administration, and 
under a simpler and more acceptable system of 
collection,” —(Mr. J. G. Hubbard,) 


—instead thereof. 
Mr. J. G. Tubbard 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLORor runt EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curmpers), said, his right 
hon. Friend had, in very few and very 
appropriate words, made two sugges- 
tions to the House. The first suggestion 
was that the principles of the Metro- 
polis Valuation Act should be extended 
to the whole country ; and the second 
suggestion was that the Income Tax 
should be levied on the net, and not on 
the gross. As tothe first suggestion, he 
entirely agreed with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. It would be most desirable, 
and it would be one of the most useful 
works that the Government could set 
themselves to do, to extend the principles 
of the Metropolis Valuation Act to the 
whole of the country. No doubt, there 
was nothing more inconvenient than that 
property should be differently valued 
for the purposes of Imperial and Local 
Taxation, as was the case at the present 
time. In that respect, therefore, he was 
at one with the right hon. Gentleman; 
and he hoped that before many years 
were over the principles of the Metro- 
polis Valuation Act would be extended 
to the whole country. They were, he 
believed, extended to Scotland; but he 
was not sure whether they were extended 
to Ireland. The second proposal of his 
right hon. Friend was of a very different 
character to the first. It was that, 
whereas at present, Income Tax was 
levied on the gross, and local rates on the 
net, in future both Income Tax and 
local rates should be levied on the net. 
That was a question which had been 
discussed in past years. It was a sub- 
ject which was inquired into by a Com- 
mittee. After a very long inquiry, anda 
very careful consideration of the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Committee rejected the proposal, and 
left matters as they were. Having only 
been in his present Office three months, 
he could not hold out any encouragement 
as to the adoption of the latter part of 
his right hon. Friend’s Resolution. He 
would promise, however, that he would 
consider the question. He could cer- 
tainly not adopt the Resolution now ; and 
he hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not think it necessary 
to put the House to the trouble of di- 
viding. 
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Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he entirely agreed with the view the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took with regard to the 
question of valuation. The extension 
of the principles of the Metropolis 
Valuation Act to the whole country had 
been long desired; and if it could be 
accomplished a great improvement 
would be effected. It was just one of 
those matters which took some time to 
settle, and one of those useful and prac- 
tical measures which did not, in the 
midst of other Business, receive that at- 
tention which they deserved. He hoped 
the time would shortly come when the 
question could be seriously taken in 
hand, for it was unquestionably a matter 
which demanded settlement upon a 
sound basis. It would be an enormous 
convenience, and a great step towards 
any improvement in the system of Local 
Taxation and Imperial Taxation as well, 
if they could accept the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s (Mr. Hubbard’s) suggestion 
as a foundation for all measures of re- 
form. It was always in the contem- 
plation of the late Government, and 
more than one Bill was drawn on the 
subject. It was, however, one of those 
unfortunate Bills which were crushed 
out by the competition of other Business. 
With regard to the second branch of his 
right hon. Friend’s (Mr. Hubbard’s) 
observations, which did not find a place 
in the Motion printed on the Paper, he 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) agreed that it 
was a question of very much importance, 
and one to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given so much study, that 
whatever fell from him in regard to it 
deserved respect and attention. He (Sir 
Stafford Northcote) had never been able 
to see a way out of the difficulty with 
which the proposal was surrounded. He 
remembered quite well the conclusion 
to which the Committee were forced to 
come in the matter. He did not say 
that the subject might not be, from time 
to time, renewed and discussed; but 
he had never yet heard or seen any 
proposal which would have the result 
the right hon. Gentleman so much 
desired. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he hoped that 
the promise of sympathy with the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Hubbard) in his 
anxiety to secure a uniformity of valua- 
tion of all property, which the right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer had made, would not ex- 
pire without bearing fruit, and that on 
an early day the Government would take 
the question in hand, and devise a 
means by which auniform valuation could 
be obtained. He (Mr. Ramsay) took an 
interest, during the last Parliament, in 
assisting the Bills which were introduced 
by the late Government for the purpose 
of securing a just valuation of all pro- 
perty in the country, and in aiding the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), who had gone the length of ac- 
cepting the principle of a uniform 
valuation which was provided for in the 
law relating to Scotland. Since 1854 
the valuation of all property in Scotland 
had been uniform; whereas in every 
parish in England the valuation of pro- 
perty differed, and the discrepancy was 
getting worse every year. Nothing could 
be more detrimental than a variation in 
the system of valuation; and an equitable 
incidence of Imperial or Local Taxation 
could never be secured until there was 
a uniform system of valuation applicable 
to all parts of the country. The law 
and practice of England ought to be 
assimilated to that of Scotland. The 
present state of things worked great 
hardship to the people of Scotland. 
For instance, while all real estates in 
Scotland paid one uniform sum, in Eng- 
land the taxation varied to the extent of 
many millions; there was a difference, 
he believed, of about £103,000,000 in 
England, as against £136,000,000 in 
Scotland. In other words, in England 
they paid 5d. in the pound, while what 
was paid in Scotland was equal to 6d. 
in the pound. It was not a creditable 
thing that the poorer country should be 
called upon to bear the heavier burden, 
simply because various Governments 
would not take the trouble to do the 
justice of securing a uniform system of 
valuation. He saw nothing in the state 
of England and Scotland which required 
that the system of taxation should be 
different. He trusted that on an early 
day steps would be taken to secure the 
result desired. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
this was an Amendment which deserved 
the very careful consideration of the 
House. They were told, upon the 
responsibility of the Government, that 
if they passed the new Procedure 
Rules, and established Grand Com- 
mittees, they would be allowed to go to 
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bed at a reasonable hour; and yet they 
were now asked at 1 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, many hon. Members having sat on 
Grand Committees, and others on Select 
Committees, since 12 o’clock yesterday, 
to consider one of the most important 
Bills of the Session. He protested most 
strongly against the proceedings which 
were now going on, because he felt cer- 
tain it was utterly impossible that 
proper attention could be paid to any 
of the subjects they were called on to 
discuss. He did not know what course 
his right hon. Friend intended to pursue ; 
but if he persisted in his Amendment, 
he (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), unless he 
got an assurance from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that all he intended 
that night was that they should go into 
Committee pro formd, should certainly 
vote for that Resolution. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rox EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, he had no 
right to speak again except with the 
leave of the House. If they would 
grant him their indulgence, however, 
he wished to state that what, at half- 
past 4 that day, he undertook to do was 
not to take any opposed clauses—he did 
not say he would not dispose of the un- 
opposed clauses. The first part of the 
Bill was unopposed, the clauses being 
merely formal; and after they were 
agreed to he should not proceed further 
with the Bill that night. 

Mr. HICKS desired further informa- 
tion from the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer as to what he meant by “ unop- 
posed”’ clauses? He saw that there 
was an Amendment on the Paper to 
Clause 7, which was in the first part of 
Bill. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. OntrpErs): Olause 7 is 
one of the opposed clauses, which it is 
not proposed to take to-night. 

Mr. HIOKS said, that, under the 
circumstances, then he would confine 
his remarks to the Motion or Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman below 
him ; to that part of it which referred to 
one assessment for Parochial and Imperial 
oe eam This was a question which 

ad been before the country for a very 
considerable time, and which had been 
introduced into the House on several 
occasions. Every time the proposal that 
Government officials should interfere in 
these matters had been brought before 
the county he represented (Cambridge- 
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shire), the feeling of the taxpayers had 
been almost unanimously against the 
introduction of these gentlemen into 
Local Boards and Local AssessmentCom- 
mittees. He, therefore, felt it to be 
his duty to oppose this Resolution as 
regarded the establishment of anything 
like a joint valuation for Parochial and 
Imperial purposes. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that when the 
Conservatives were in Office noone would 
have protested against the course now 
proposed more loudly than Members 
of the present Government. He entirely 
agreed with the hon.and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) that it was a 
most unfortunate thing that they should 
be called on, after half-past 12 o’clock 
at night, to discuss the Resolution of his 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Hubbard), which 
was of an extremely interesting charac- 
ter, deserving the serious consideration 
of the House. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had proposed, no doubt, an import- 
ant change in the assessment of land, 
asking that it should be assessed for In- 
come Tax on its net instead of its gross 
value; and the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, without giving his right hon. 
Friend much encouragement, had inti- 
mated that he might at some future 
time carefully reconsider the matter. 
To his (Mr. Rylands’s) mind, whenever 
the Income Tax was dealt with it would 
be absolutely necessary that the different 
classes of incomes should be dealt with, 
in order to give the relief that was re- 
quired. The question which should be 
gone into was a much wider one than 
that raised by his right hon. Friend; 
and what he desired was this—that if 
the Income Tax was to be a permanent 
tax the House should set itself the task 
of seeing whether they could not put it 
in a more satisfactory position. There 
was, no doubt, a great amount of dis- 
satisfaction in the country amongst 
people who were paying the tax. He 
would not attempt at that time of night 
to go into the matter, and he should 
not oppose the Motion for the Deputy 
Speaker to leave the Chair if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer insisted on it; 
but he regretted that they should be 
called upon to go into this matter at so 
late an hour. 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said he would 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to know whether he should with- 
draw the Amendment, 
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TazeCHANOCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cutpers): Yes. 

Mr. J. G. HOBBARD said he would 
do so; but the Resolution was no Order 
or Instruction to the Government. It was 
only an expression of a desire on the 
part of the House that this very import- 
ant subject should be considered. Surely 
it was not an unreasonable thing to ask 
that the question should be considered 
in all its bearings. However, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would pro- 
mise that the recommendation on the 
Paper should be considered by the autho- 
rities of the Local Government Board 
and of the Inland Revenue he should be 
satisfied. He knew what he was saying 
in that recommendation; the scheme 
was practical and just ; and if the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would say that 
he would loyally give consideration to it 
he would withdraw the Amendment. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cumpers): I have said 
more than that. I have said that as to 
one part I agree with it; and that, as to 
the other, before this time next year I 
will look most carefully into it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Deputy 
Speaker do now leave the Chair,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Part I.—Customs anp Excise. 
Clauses 1 to 3, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Alteration of date of ex- 
piration of certain game licences). 

Mr. MONK said, he wished to ask a 
question as to this clause. Was it in- 
tended that certificates, which would, in 
the ordinary course, lapse on the 5th in- 
stant, should be valid until the 31st of 
July of this year? If it was, the inten- 
tion was hardly carried out in the clause. 
The gamekeepers’ licences would, in the 
ordinary course, expire on the 5th of the 
month. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers) was understood 
to say that hv would carefully consider 
the wording of the clause again before 
the Report. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to, 
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Clause 6 (Alteration of date of ex- 
piration of Gun Licences, 33 and 34 
Vict., 0. 57). 

Mr. MONK said he should, on the 
next stage, have to ask some questions 
in regard to this section. 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, the two 
clauses the hon. Member referred to ran 
together. He would speak to those who 
had drafted the Bill, and if it was found 
that there was a difference in the mat- 
ter it would be altered on Report. 


Clause agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Jlonday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 30th April, 1883. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvusuic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Court of Chancery of Lancaster®* (43). 

Committee—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders 
Confirmation * (33). 

Committee — Report — Mersey River (Gunpow- 
der) * (46). 

Third Reading—Contempts of Court* (45) ; 
Tramways (Ireland) Provisional Order (Ex- 
tension of Time) * (28), and passed. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—LANDLORDS 
UNDER THE IRISH LAND ACT. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE, 


in rising to move— 

‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to Het 
Majesty praying Her Majesty to appoint a 
Royal Commission to inquire whether the Irish 
landlords have sustained any loss owing to the 
working of the Irish Land Bill of 1881 ; and, 
if so, the amount of such loss; and to report 
whether according to legal precedent and justice 
they are not entitled to compensation for such 


loss,’’ 

said, he must ask the indulgence of their 
Lordships while he stated the reasons 
why they should agree to the Motion. 
At the same time, he thought that no 
apology was necessary on his part for 
bringing this important subject under 
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the notice of the House. The subject 
was one of the greatest importance, and 
of vital interest to many of the most 
loyal of Her Majesty’s subjects. To 
begin with, declarations made, both by 
the Prime Minister and the Bessborough 
Commission, made it clear that the land- 
lords of Ireland came forward with clean 
hands in this matter, the former having 
given it as his opinion that ‘“ the land- 
lords of Ireland have been on their trial, 
and, as a rule, have been acquitted ;” 
while the latter had placed the fact 
what in England would be considered 
upon record that ‘‘ it is unusual to exact 
full and fair commercial rent.’’ The 
landlords, therefore, were free of any 
accusation of taking an unfair advan- 
tage of their tenants and exacting a 
rack rent. That the Act of 1881 had 
involved substantial loss to the land- 
lords there could be no doubt. In the 
course of the discussions on the mea- 
sure two years ago, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the Lord President, and the Lord 
Chancellor, and other Members of the 
Government, had, indeed, most distinctly 
stated that there would be little or no 
reduction in rents; but these anticipations 
had not been realized, though he did not 
question the honesty of the opinions at 
the time they were expressed. When 
this question was brought before the 
House last year, the Lord President 
stated that the reductions would not con- 
tinue, as they had taken place on a few 
high-rented estates; but, there again, the 
opinion of the noble Lord had not been 
realized. It was on these unfulfilled 
anticipations that the Bill of 1881 was 
passed ; and their Lordships would see, 
therefore, that in all fairness and justice 
there was a legitimate cause for inquiry 
as to whether compensation was not due 
to the landlords. The Prime Minister, 
in referring to Mr. Parnell’s claim that 
substantial reduction should be made in 
landlords’ rents, stated ‘‘he could not 
distinguish between substantial reduc- 
tion and public plunder.” He would 
show that substantial reduction had 
taken place, and he asked for the inquiry 
to prevent public plunder. The Return of 
the action of the Land Court during the 
last three months of 1882 showed that 
there had been an average reduction, 
over all parts of Ireland, of 21 per cent; 
and when they remembered that that 
was a reduction from the net income of 
the landlords they would see how serious 
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was the loss, because their taxes, pay- 
ments, and other charges, continued 
exactly the same as they were before, 
But the loss did not end here, because 
a Return of the Landed Estates Court 
showed that property in Ireland was 
very unsaleable at present; so that if a 
mortgage was called in it was impossible 
to borrow money. Thus it was quite 
certain that many unfortunate families, 
who had committed no crime, would be 
reduced to absolute penury and want. 
With regard to the claim to compensa- 
tion under these circumstances, the Prime 
Minister, in 1870, said this— 

“The Legislature has, no doubt, the perfect 
right to reduce him to that condition” (that of 
a rent charger) “ giving him proper compensa- 
tion for any loss he may sustain in money.... 
if it think fit.”"—(3 Hansard, [199] 351.) 
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And only last year he used this expres- 
sion—‘‘ Landlords have a right to claim 
to have the loss that may be proved to 
be caused by the change in the law 
made good to them at the public ex- 
pense.”’ He was sure the State would not 
wish to act on any other principle, or 
take away the property of any one class 
without giving compensation. In all 
Bills dealing with private property 
for public purposes, a clause was in- 
serted obliging the promoters to pay 
for such property under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act; and it was 
only owing to the acceptance of the re- 
peated assurances of the Prime Minister 
and other Members of Her Majesty’s 
Government that no loss would accrue 
to landlords under this Act that a simi- 
lar clause was not inserted in this 
Bill. All that he asked their Lord- 
ships was to press Her Majesty to grant 
an impartial tribunal by which the losses 
sustained by the landlords of Ireland 
could be ascertained and redressed ; and 
he did not see, looking at the precedents, 
how the Motion could be refused. What 
were the precedents in this matter? There 
was the Act of 1833, by which slavery 
was abolished, and regarding which Mr. 
Gladstone had said that while slavery 
was opposed to all English feeling, yet, 
as slavery had been accepted by law, it 
was only just and fair that compensation 
should be granted to the slave owners. 
£20,000,000 were granted in that case 
as compensation, of which the family 
of the right hon. Gentleman received 
£100,000. That was in respect of pro- 
perty in slaves, Looking at that prece- 
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dent, he did not see how compensation | justice they are not entitled to compensation 


could be refused to the Irish landlords. | 
Tn the matter of the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, full compensation was 
also granted to the clergy for their life 
interest ; and again, on the abolition of 
Purchase in the Army, compensation was 
ganted to the officers to the amount of 
£12,000,000 or £14,000,000. In the 
matter of the changes which it was pro- 
posed to make in the licensing system, 
the principle that compensation should 
be granted to those who fairly sustained 
loss was accepted by the President of 
the Board of Trade. Again, in the case 
of change in the collection of the In- 
come Tax, those who would be deprived 
of their situations were to receive com- 
pensation, though they held their places 
only during pleasure. Compensation 
had been, or was to be, granted in those 
cases because it was honest and just; 
and why should it be refused to Irish 
landlords? Another case in which com- 
pensation was paid by Government was 
that of the Alabama Claims, for the 
injury which that vessel did to American 
commerce. For a long time the noble 
Earl the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs and his Predecessor altogether 
repudiated the principles of Interna- 
tional Law on which the claims were 
made; but the American Government 
insisted on the abrogation of all former 
rules, and under new rules the case was 
referred to arbitration, with the result 
that a sum was granted by the Govern- 
ment, which exceeded, he believed, by 
one-half the sum that the American 
Government received claims for. The 
American Government had force behind 
them; the landlords of Ireland had not, 
and they must trust in the justice of 
Parliament. Under the circumstances, 
he would ask their Lordships and the 
Government to decide fairly and justly, 
and to deal with the landlords of Ire- 
land on the principle that they had ob- 
served in dealing with the property of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in every other 
part of the country. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would put aside all considera- 
tions of Party, and would assent to the 
Motion which he now begged to move. 
Moved, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty praying Her Majesty to appoint 
& Royal Commission to inquire whether the 





Trish landlords have sustained any loss owing | 
to the working of the Irish Land Bill of 1881; | 
and, if so, the amount of such loss; and to 


report whether according to legal precedent and | 


for such loss.’ — (The Lord Oranmore and 
Browne.) 

Tue Earnt or LONGFORD said, his 
noble Friend had proved his case, in so 
far that he had shown that the landlords 
of Ireland had suffered much loss under 


| the operations of the Land Act; but he 


was afraid his noble Friend was kicking 
against the pricks in asking for anything 
in the shape of direct compensation for 
an interest which had been injured by 
the Liberal Party. There were, however, 
public charges which pressed heavily and 
unfairly upon some classes in Ireland, 
and which ultimately came upon or 
affected the landlords, that should be 
dealt with. These charges included the 
interest paid on advances for the con- 
struction of railways and the instalments 
of drainage loans and land improvement 
loans, and they might be more equally 
distributed among the different classes, 
or reduced without serious loss to the 
Revenue. Since the Act of 1881 these 
charges, which were formerly distributed, 
now fell upon the landlords—that was, 
the improvements went to one class, and 
the charges to another. With regard to 
the minor drainage of the country, the so- 
called ‘‘ improving tenants ”—who were, 
it was said, going to do so much when 
they were relieved of the heavy hand 
of the landlords—had, in fact, ceased to 
make improvements, and were ruining 
their neighbours and themselves by neg- 
lect of ordinary works of maintenance. 
Lately, a case was before the Land 
Commissioners sitting at Naas, and it 
came out in evidence that lands were 
becoming deteriorated in consequence 
of the tenants neglecting the drainage. 
It was there stated, not by a landlord 
or agent, but by two Sub-Commissioners 
sitting in Court, that one of the most 
serious problems would be how they 
were to keep open the drainage of the 
country ; and if some means were not 
found, the drains would be choked up, 
and lands would become worthless. He 
feared that with many tenants reduced 
rent would mean reduced production, to 
the loss of the community. The idea 
that rent was not a fair and just obli- 
gation, and was rather to be regarded 
as an odious tax, had been industriously 
circulated in Ireland, and the seed had 
fallen on such good ground that the 
opinion was now generally adopted. 
Country shopkeepers very often also held 
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farms; they managed their trade con- 
cerns on commercial principles, but would 
not understand the rent of their farm to 
be met as a bill at six months. Even 
religion took side in this unfortunate 
controversy. He did not speak of the 
action of certain authorities in the Roman 
Catholic Chureh ; but other forms of reli- 
gion sympathized in the movement. He 
had heard of a case where a new valua- 
tion upon a large estate was unfavourable 
to the tenants, and the local preacher 
the next Sunday addressed his congre- 
gation upon the text—‘‘ The rent is made 
worse.” There were certain conditions 
which were essential to the success of 
small farming ; they were, good markets, 
good communications, and an industrial 
population of skilled agriculturists ready 
to work long hours; and all these con- 
ditions were wanting in Ireland, except 
in certain special localities. They must, 
therefore, fall back upon emigration, 
not the cruel banishment that had been 
described, but emigration judiciously 
promoted and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment; a judicious movement from places 
where it was now impossible to live, to 
places where the conditions of life were 
more favourable, and they must look for 
compensation more to indirect than to 
direct results. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, he be- 
lieved that it was at first the honest 
conviction of the Government that no 
injury would accrue to any fair-minded 
landowner from the operation of the 
Land Act of 1881; but he did hope that 
before the discussion closed they might 
have from some Member of the Govern- 
ment an admission that their expecta- 
tions as to that had been disappointed, 
and that they had been mistaken. He 
ventured to say that outside the Govern- 
ment there was not a single Member of 
the House who had the slightest ac- 
quaintance with Ireland who was not 
convinced that the effect of that Act 
had been to work serious wrong in al- 
most every part of Ireland. He was 
not going to discuss whether it was right 
or wrong to pass such an Act; but he 
wanted to point out, whatever was the 
intention of the authors, what had been 
the actual effect of the Act on the class 
who owned land in Ireland. The fact 
that there had been a very general re- 
duction, and in some cases a most serious 
reduction, of rent could not be disputed. 
He would give the case of a considerable 
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landownerin a Western county, in which 
the rents had been reduced 40 per cent, 
and yet those rents were very much ag 
he had found them when he succeeded 
to the property: He also found charges 
on the property, and the result was that 
he was left absolutely penniless. Surely 
that was a case in which Her Majesty’s 
Government should come forward and 
endeavour to afford some relief, either 
by paying off the charges or otherwise, 
so as to enable some portion of that 
estate so situated to be saved for the 
owner. In his case, the effect of the 
Act had been, so far from doing him no 
injury, to deprive him of every sixpence 
he had. He would give another case 
from a Southern county in which the 
estate had descended in the family from 
generation to generation, and in which 
the rents had had a character for being 
low. The tenants demanded a reduction 
of 30 per cent, and the landlord sent 
over the estate one of his tenants from 
another part of the country, and the 
result of his investigation was that, in 
his opinion, the rents were actually 
below the fair letting value at the pre- 
sent time; and yet the result would be 
that that landowner would also be left 
without one single farthing to live upon. 
It was exceedingly difficult for any land- 
owner to know what to do. He had 
known cases in which valuers of practical 
experience had been sent over the pro- 
perties by the owners with the simple 
instruction to put a fair letting value 
upon the land, and the owners had 
interfered in no sense whatever; and in 
every single instance the decisions of 
those practical men had been utterly 
upset by the Sub-Commissioners, and a 
large reduction had been made. Cases 
had also come before him in which rents 
which had been paid since the com- 
meneement of the century without any 
remonstrance had been cut down 20 
and 25 per cent by the action of the 
Commissioners. That might or might 
not be right. But it was utterly im- 
possible that the owner of that property 
should not consider that he had been 
injured by that Act. Another injustice 
was that the value put upon the tenant’s 
interest in his holding was very often 
out of all proportion to what the actual 
value was. Within the last month a 
case had been decided by the Sub-Com- 
missioners in which a farm had been 
let between four and five years ago at 
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the rent of £50 a-year to a stranger, and 
had come into the hands of the landlord 
because of the insolvency of the former 
tenant. Within four years the tenant 
had appealed to the Sub-Commissioners, 
and they had decided that the rent had 
been and was a fair rent; but when they 
were called upon to fix the tenant’s 
interest in the holding, they had fixed 
it at £250, which was exactly six years’ 
purchase. Upon what principle, he 
asked, was that man, who had only 
been in the farm four years, entitled 
to six years’ purchase, if the landlord 
wished to take possession of the land ? 
A third reason for the deterioration of 
the property was the enormous sums 
paid by incoming tenants for posses- 
sion. It was impossible, as everyone 
knew who was acquainted with the sub- 
ject, for tenants to farm profitably under 
such an incubus; and the result gene- 
rally was that they started considerably 
in debt for the money expended in pur- 
chasing the outgoing tenant’s interest. 
That was his own experience; but he 
had also qualified that experience by 
the authority of one of the most ex- 
perienced land agents in the North of 
Ireland, a gentleman who managed pro- 
perty, the rental of which amounted to 
£80,000 per annum. He had assured 
him that not only did the tenant borrow 
the money in the first instance to acquire 
the outgoing tenant’s interest, but often 
had to borrow a second time to satisfy 
the chattel interests of his brothers and 
sisters in the land, so that the interest 
he had to pay for these loans obtained 
from the bank or the gombeen man fre- 
quently exceeded the amount he paid 
for rent. Was it possible that a farmer 
loaded with such a weight at starting 
could do justice to the land? And, if 
not, was it not a distinct injustice to the 
landlord that the custom should be in- 
troduced where it never existed before, 
and where landlords had spent many 
thousands to avoid it? Was it not hard 
that the landlord should find his estates 
deteriorating year by year in conse- 
quence of this power of sale? He knew 
one case in which a tenant, after only 
five years’ possession, sold his interest 
for three and a-half years’ purchase, and 
left for America with the proceeds, leay- 
ing his successor to invest his savings, 
not in the land, but in the purchase of 
this right, when, but for the operation 
of the Act, he would not have been called 
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upon to pay anything. If the land 
hunger really were such as the Ministers 
had described, they ought not to have 
stimulated it by introducing an enact- 
ment which only assisted an unhealthy 
competition, and benefited nobody ex- 
cept the present tenant. He did not 
wish to speak of any personal grievance, 
though he also had his own tale to tell ; 
but this thing was steadily going on, 
and, for the most part, the small gentry 
of Ireland were ruined. He would give 
the House an illustration. Until four 
years ago a school of which he had some 
knowledge mustered 60 pupils; there 
were now seven, and the reason was be- 
cause the smaller gentry were absolutely 
unable to give their children a liberal 
education. If that were the case, the 
time had come for the Government to 
take into consideration the position in 
which they had placed the landowners 
by their mistaken view of the effects of 
legislation. If they did not consider the 
time had arrived for any direct compen- 
sation to be awarded them, they cer- 
tainly had a claim upon the sympathy— 
he might say, upon the justice—of their 
Lordships; and he was convinced that 
the more the matter was investigated by 
any reasonable and fair-minded man the 
more ready he would be to admit that 
the original expectation of the Act had 
been grievously disappointed, and that 
the result had been to do injustice to the 
large body of men whom he was con- 
vinced neither the Government nor their 
Lordships had any intention to injure. 
Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Counctt): My Lords, the 
noble Viscount who has just sat down 
has been very fair in what he has said 
of the intentions of the Government in 
framing and carrying out the Land Act 
of 1881; but he has just concluded a 
speech which might have been made 
on the second reading of the Bill. He 
thinks that because a very important 
portion of the Bill—the provision for the 
sale of a tenant’s interest—was thereby 
enacted and has since been carried into 
effect, this forms some grounds for a 
claim for compensation to the landlords. 
The noble Viscount admitted that he 
knew little of the Province of Ulster, 
and I think that was evident from the 
view taken by him of the sale of tenants’ 
interests there. Now, our experience of 
the Province of Ulster was, to a large 
extent, what guided us in this matter, 
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The noble Viscount seems to think that 
the right of sale of the tenant’s interest 
implies and produces a low rent, while 
it also deteriorates farms and injures 
estates; but anyone who knows Ire- 
land, and especially the North of Ire- 
land, is perfectly aware that the fact is 
exactly the reverse. Our legislation, so 
far from being based upon theory—upon 
mere radical theory, as has been said— 
was based upon experience and upon 
the best Irish examples; and we know 
that the system prevailing in Ulster 
stimulates the industry of the tenant, 
and produces a state of things in which 
the farm is better managed, and the 
tenants more prosperous and contented 
than in any other part of Ireland. In 
spite of the occasional abuse of the 
tenant’s right, the fact that the tenant 
obtains the value of his own interest, 
so far from reducing the rental in Ulster, 
has been, to say the least, compatible 
with a rental which is higher in Ulster, 
considering the nature of the land, than 
in any other Province of Ireland. All 
these facts were thoroughly within the 
contemplation of Parliament when the 
Land Act was passed. It is not for the 
noble Viscount (Viscount Midleton) or 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Longford) to 
quarrel with the consequences and to 
claim compensation; but in my belief 
the legalized system of tenant right, 
so far from doing any injury to the 
landlords, will increase the prosperity 
of the tenants, and with that the pros- 
perity of the owners themselves. The 
noble Viscount mentioned two or three 
calamitous cases where, no doubt, land- 
lords had suffered; but it appeared to 
me, as I followed him, that they were 
all but ruined before the Land Act took 
effect. ‘These cases remind me of those 
which occurred at the time of the great 
Irish Famine, when many landlords were 
absolutely crushed by the public rates 
and taxes, and afterwards ruined by the 
forced sales which took plece in the 
Encumbered Estates Court. I believe 
that those were far more serious cases 
than any which have occurred now. 
But, although I much sympathize with 
those landlords, the noble Viscount did 
not give us any proof that the Commis- 
sioners had violated the Act they ad- 
minister by reducing rents. He only 
said these were old rents which had 
long existed. If there is one thing more 
clearly ascertained than another, both 
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by the Land Commissioners and by the 
experience of numbers of Irish landlords, 
it is that there is many an old rent in 
Ireland which, although old, is not a fair 
rent within the meaning of the Act, but 
a high and excessive one ; and, although 
it may be a presumption in favour of 
the rent, the mere fact of it having long 
subsisted is no proof that it is fair and 
moderate. Some observations were 
made by the noble Viscount and the 
noble Earl with which I must feel sym- 
pathy as an Irish landlord—that cer- 
tain concessions or advantages should 
be given by the Treasury in the way of 
repayment of public charges. I should 
be glad to share in those advantages, 
but I am not authorized to represent 
the Treasury on that ground. When I 
eome to the Motion of the noble Lord, I 
must say that I could not help contrasting 
it with that of the noble Earl near him 
(the Earl of Dunraven), which came be- 
fore your Lordships this day week, which 
was of a useful and practical nature; 
whereas it appears to me that this dis- 
cussion is one which can lead to no ad- 
vantage to those whom the noble Lord 
represents, or to the House. As I am 
anxious not to get further than is neces- 
sary into the labyrinth of controversy 
upon this subject, I shall reply to the 
Motion as briefly as is compatible with 
respect for the noble Lord. But before I 
come to it lwish tosay that the noble Lord 
evidently fixes his eyes on one side only of 
the question ; but does he suppose there 
are no other sides to it ? I am not speak- 
ing of the tenants’ point of view, on 
which a great deal might be said, but 
of the landlords’. Has he ever thought 
of the losses and evils from which the 
landlords of Ireland may have been 
saved by the legislation of 1881? Has 
he considered what the condition of the 
landlords would have been if the Go- 
vernment and Parliament had turned 
an absolutely deaf ear to the demand 
made on them by the whole tenant class 
of Ireland and the classes dependent upon 
them? That demand and movement 
was, no doubt, stained by outrage and 
crime, and was made use of for their 
own purposes by those who represent the 
cause of separation and revolution; but 
that demand and movement was a per- 
fectly genuine one, founded, we believe, 
on good and sufficient grounds, and ex- 
pressing the feeling of grievance and 
the desire for change by the whole 
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tenant class, including the most loyal, 
orderly, and law-abiding of the Irish 
tenant farmers—the tenants of Ulster. 
And that was a movement so genuine, so 
universal, so strongly felt, so well based 
upon facts, that if it had been thoroughly 
Constitutional, as thoroughly Constitu- 
tional and orderly as the Anti-Corn Law 
agitation, or any other great popular 
movement, it would inevitably have had 
its effect upon Parliament, and must 
equally have succeeded. If we had turned 
a deaf ear to those demands, what would 
have been the condition of the landlords 
of Ireland? Does the noble Lord think 
that if the Government and Parliament 
had ignored all these facts they could 
have secured the landlords of Ireland 
from one end of the country to the other 
in the peaceful enjoyment of all their 
legal rights; that any Government in 
this or any other country could have 
permanently secured the landlords of 
Ireland in the peaceful enjoyment of 
their legal rights under the old and un- 
reformed condition of the Land Laws? 
I should like to put that question to the 
noble Lord, or to any other fair-minded 
man. If the noble Lord thinks so, Iam 
bound to say I believe he labours under 
an entire delusion, and it is that delu- 
sion which has produced the Motion now 
before us. As to the Motion itself, he 
first asks for a Royal Commission— 

“To inquire whether the Irish landlords have 
sustained any loss owing to the working of the 
Trish Land Act?” 

Iam not quite sure what the noble Lord 
means by ‘‘loss.”” If he means to use 
the word in the way of comparing the 
condition of the Irish landlords under 
the Land Act with what it would have 
been without the Land Act, not com- 
paring their condition with an ideal 
Ireland, but taking the Ireland of 1881, 
with all the facts of the case and all the 
dangers before them—if he means that 
kind of comparison, or means to use the 
word ‘‘loss’’ in that large sense, then, 
of course, it is not a question to be in- 
quired into by a Royal Commission. If, 
on the other hand, he uses the word 
“loss” in the mere sense of a re- 
duction of rent, as I believe he does, 
then I should say to him—‘‘Is it not 
written in the Blue Books of the Land 
Commissioners?’’? The noble Lord is 
furnished with all the information he 
wants—he can ascertain what those re- 
ductions have been. They have been of 
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the most varying kind, varying from 
nothing at all up to occasionally a high 
percentage. On the whole, the per- 
centage has been steadily diminishing, 
and is, I believe, at this moment, some- 
thing like 14 or 15 per cent, on the ave- 
rage, upon the cases coming before the 
Courts—not, of course, upon the rental of 
Ireland. The noble Lord spoke as if the 
whole rental of Ireland was before the 
Courts. That is far from being the case. 
Cases of excessive renting, being most 
complained of, have probably come first 
before the Courts, and the percentage of 
reduction is very considerably less than 
it was at first. Then the noble Lord 
asks the Commission— 

‘*To report whether according to legal pre- 
cedent and justice they are not entitled to 
compensation for such loss.’’ 

That, I submit, is not a question fora 
Royal Commission. It is one which we 
must decide for ourselves. The question 
is, what are the landlords to be compen- 
sated for? It is a very obvious fact, 
though the noble Lord seems to have 
dropped it out of his mind, that Parlia- 
ment, when it passed the Land Act of 
1881, intended that there should be a 
reduction of rent in Ireland in every 
case in which the rent was above the 
fair rent; and for such cases I do not 
suppose that the noble Lord intends to 
make a claim for compensation. How 
often such cases might occur, and how 
much of the rental of Ireland was above 
the fair rental, was a matter which it 
was utterly impossible to know for cer- 
tain beforehand. But so long as the 
Land Courts in Ireland act within the 
terms and spirit of the Land Act, and 
there is no violation of its provisions, I 
submit to the noble Lord that nothing 
can have been done, no rent can have 
been reduced, and no loss can have been 
sustained by Irish landlords which Par- 
liament, when it passed the Bill, could 
have contemplated as an injustice that 
would form a rightful subject of com- 
pensation. It is on these grounds that 
I put it to the noble Lord whether this 
is a Motion which he can expect this 
House to adopt. I have a very faint 
hope indeed that the noble Lord will 
ever be able to agree with me on the 
merits of this question; but as to his 
Motion, and to the appeal for compensa- 
tion in consequence of those effects 
having followed from the Land Act 
which were clearly in the contemplation 
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of Parliament when it passed that mea- 
sure, I have some expectation that the 
noble Lord, or, at all events, this House, 
will be of opinion that such an inquiry 
as he proposes is absolutely unsuited to 
the circumstances of the case. 

Tue Duxz or ABERCORN wished 
to make one remark on an observation 
which fell from the noble Lord the Lord 
President of the Council in reference 
to tenant right in Ulster. It was quite 
true that formerly in Ulster tenants had 
very often given large sums for tenant 
right; but in those cases no reduction 
was ever made from the rent of the 
landlord. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorp Prest- 
DENT of the Councit): That is what 
I said. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN: But 
the noble Lord omitted to state that 
it was only since the Act of 1881 
passed that large sums had been 
cut off from the rent of the landlord. 
The noble Lord was sanguine that the 
Act of 1881 would produce great bene- 
fits to Irish landlords; but, looking not 
only to the reduction of rent under that 
Act, but also to the large slice that was 
cut out of the landlords’ interest for the 
tenant right, he (the Duke of Abercorn) 
was sorry that he was unable to concur 
in the noble Lord’s happy expectations. 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE, 
in reply, said, that according, he be- 
lieved, to the last Returns before the 
House, the reductions of rent made by 
the Commissioners were 21 per cent. 
How, then, could the Lord President state 
that the reductions were but 13 per cent? 
The Lord President stated that the Land 
Commissioners were fair and just men. 
He did not deny that so far as it was 
possible in the circumstances in which 
they were placed; but what were those 
circumstances? A few days back the 
Prime Minister stated that they valued 
about 100 holdings per day. Those 
holdings might be taken to contain an 
average of 10 acres each, probably di- 
vided into fields of 1 acre each—that was 
to say, 1,000 fields—two-fifths of Land 
Commissioners and Valuers—say 30 each 
day. If they were as fleet as deer and 
as wise as Solomon, how could they go 
over, much less value, such an area with- 
in 10 hours? Again, these Land Com- 
missioners held Office only during the 

leasure of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The Valuers appointed by the Com- 
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missioners did not please the tenants, 
Her Majesty’s Government discontinued 
them. Withthis example before them, 
how could it be expected that the Land 
Commissioners would act impartially ? 
Again, the Lord President had asked, 
what rents would the landlords have 
got, save from the Crime Act? Heasked 
how had the Crime Act become neces. 
sary, and what were the circumstances 
under which ithad been passed? Whence 
had the agitation been encouraged? In 
the carefully-prepared speeches of the 
Prime Minister in Mid Lothian, what 
did he say to the Irish electors? ‘It 
was the Manchester murders and the 
Clerkenwell explosion that brought Irish 
affairs into the area of practical politics.” 
These words were repeated at every 
Land League meeting in Ireland. With 
what intent they were delivered he 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) would 
not undertake to explain, but that they 
had contributed largely to encourage 
the organization of ‘‘ The Invincibles” 
and the Dynamite Associations no 
reasonable man could doubt—nor could 
Irishmen forget that though there had 
been 50 murders committed in Ireland 
with entire immunity, the Crime Bill 
only came into the area of practical 
politics, when an English nobleman, the 
friend and kinsman of the Prime Minis- 
ter, fell a victim! It was only then that 
Her Majesty’s Government recognized 
the fact that it was their duty to sup- 
press crime in Ireland. It was because 
they refused to fulfil this duty that 
Lord Cowper and Mr. Forster resigned. 
The Land League Conspiracy was a 
conspiracy, not only against rents, but 
against law, order, and English connec- 
tion. Her Majesty’s Government were 
well aware of this; but they valued the 
Irish vote far more than the fulfilment 
of their first duty, the preservation of 
life and property. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR: I do 
not rise to answer the general observa- 
tions of the noble Lord who has just 
spoken ; but this is the first time I have 
heard the assertion made in this House 
that the Orimes Act was introduced 
after, and in consequence of, the assas- 
sination of the late Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. That the Bill was actually 
brought into the House of Commons 
after that unhappy event is undoubtedly 
true; but I can assure the noble Lord 
that not only had the Government de- 
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cided upon the introduction of that mea- 
sure—and, if I am not very much mis- 
taken, they had made an intimation to 
that effect in the House of Commons 
before that event—but the measure was 
in course of preparation, and it was as 
nearly as possible settled with the as- 
sistance of the present Lord Lieutenant 
(Earl Spencer) before he went over to 
Ireland. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: As 
this point has come upon us suddenly I 
can only speak from memory; but I 
have a strong recollection that Ministers 
informed the House of Commons that 
considerable modifications would be 
made in the provisions of the Crimes 
Act in consequence of or after the sad 
event to which the noble and learned 
Ear! has referred. 

Tut LORD CHANCELLOR: Cer- 
tainly, it is not possible to say that no 
modification was made, because, as I 
have just stated, the Bill had not been, 
in all its details, finally settled; but of 
all the modifications which were made, 
at all events, there was only one of any 
serious moment. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD : 
Mr. Forster, when he made a certain re- 
markable statement in ‘‘ another place,”’ 
said he would not have resigned the 
position of Chief Secretary for Ireland 
if the Government had obtained further 
powers to strengthen the hands of the 
Irish Executive. I put it to your Lord- 
ships whether the very powers which 
this Bill contained would not have 
enabled Mr. Forster to remain in the 
Office of Chief Secretary? However 
that may be, we in Ireland, at any 
rate, believed that the Bill was in con- 
sequence of the frightful transaction 
which took place in Pheonix Park. I 
believe that even at this moment nine 
people out of every 10 in Ireland are of 
the same opinion, which is strengthened 
by the statement of Mr. Forster to which 
I have alluded. 

THe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I have not had the opportunity 
of referring to what took place; but I 
should be extremely surprised if my 
former Colleague, Mr. Forster, were 
to contest what I am about to say— 
namely, that the cause of his resigna- 
tion was not in consequence of the re- 
fusal to give him fresh powers. So far 
as I remember, the point was whether 
certain persons should or should not be 
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let out of gaol before further powers 
were granted. With regard to what fell 
from my noble and learned Friend on the 
Woolsack, I can confirm what he has said. 
The Bill which was brought in was 
agreed upon in all its substantial points, 
and was in print before that terrible 
murder took place in Phonix Park. 
There were two or three points left open 
for discussion, as would happen in mea- 
sures of such importance, and, therefore, 
in that sense the Bill was not absolutely 
settled ; but I repeat that in all its sub- 
stantial details the Bill was settled be- 
fore the murders of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: My Lords, 
it is very difficult to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this sort without Notice ; but 
the facts, so far as I recollect, are these. 
Before the frightful tragedy in Phonix 
Park the proposal of the Government 
was to take the Arrears Bill before any 
other legislation of a special kind with 
respect to Ireland; but after those mur- 
ders took place there was a transposition, 
and the Crimes Bill then came to the 
front. Otherwise there could have been 
no promise whatever as to when that 
Bill would be brought on. None, I be- 
lieve, was given to the House of Com- 
mons ; but, naturally enough, when the 
murders took place, the order in which 
those two Bills were to be taken was 
transposed, though, no doubt, the 
Arrears Bill was to be considered part 
passu with the Crimes Bill. 

Tne Eart or MILLTOWN: My 
Lords, the public were under the im- 
pression that, had it not been for the 
Phoenix Park murders, it was the in- 
tention of the Government to go on with 
the Procedure Resolutions, and then 
with the Arrears Bill, before introducing 
the Crimes Bill. 


On question, resolved in the negative. 
House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 30th April, 1888. 


MINUTES.}—Pvunutc Biris—Ordered—First 
Reading—Bills of Exchange (Summary Judg- 
ment) * [157]. 











Second Reading—Pier and Harbour Provisional 
Orders Confirmation * [147]; Public Health 
(Scotland) Provisional Order (Fraserburgh 
Waterworks) *|2]; Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment [89] [Third Night], ad- 
journed debate further adjourned. 

Committee—Customs and Inland Revenue [140] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Municipal Corporations 
(Unreformed) [6-156]. 

Third Reading—General Police and Improve- 
ment (Scotland) Provisional Order (Broughty 
Ferry Paving) * [1], and passed. 


INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the un- 
avoidable Absence of Mr. Speaker on 
account of continued indisposition :— 

Whereupon Sir Arthur Otway, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, pro- 
ceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, 
and after Prayers counted the House, 
and 40 Members being present, took 
the Chair pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


QUESTIONS. 
STATE OF IRELAND—DISTRESS IN THE 
WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 

Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he has seen the 
report in the ‘‘ Times,” of the 24th 
April, of a statement made on behalf of 
the Government with respect to distress 
in certain parts of Ireland :— 

“ And the ordinary powers of the Poor Law, 
though not exceeded, had been applied in the 
most effective and vigorous manner ;” 
if he can state in what way any relief 
has been afforded to the poor by the 
exercise of the above-named powers in 
the unions of Glenties and Dunfanagby ; 
and, whether it is true, as alleged, that 
in the latter union the guardians refuse 
out-door relief even in the cases pro- 
vided for under the existing Law ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, in Glenties 
Union effective provision was made for 
administering the Poor Law, and for 
affording relief in the manner provided 
by the Poor Law Acts, by appointing an 
additional relieving officer and requiring 
all the relieving officers to attend fre- 
quently at out-stations, with the view of 
bringing them within easy reach of the 
poor. In Dunfanagby Union a tempo- 
rary relieving officer was employed in 
Tory Island, and a supply of meal was 
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sent there in case poor persons might 
be prevented by stress of weather from 
reaching the mainland. It is true that, 
in the latter Union, no outdoor relief ig 
given at present; but it is a Union in 
which there is little pauperism. There 
are, at present, only 32 persons in the 
workhouse. 

Coronet, COLTHURST further asked 
whether the Local Government Board 
had urged on the Guardians of the 
Union of Dunfanagby the advisability 
of using their existing powers with re- 
gard to outdoor relief ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: A Circular to 
that effect was sent to the Guardians of 
all the Unions. We have no complaint 
yet that the Guardians of Dunfanagby 
Union have, in an unusual degree, 
failed to exercise their powers of relief. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked what was the 
amount of outdoor relief actually given 
by the relieving officers in the Union 
referred to? 


[No reply was given. | 


IRELAND—CRIMINAL LUNATIC 
ASYLUM, DUNDRUM. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he can state the number of 
d 8 occurring annually in the Cri- 
minal Lunatic Asylum, Dundrum, from 
the date of its opening to the present 
time; the number of post mortem exa- 
minations held annually; whether fees 
were paid to the former resident medical 
officer, or whether it was in the time of 
the present officer only that such fees 
commenced; and, whether it is a fact 
that the number of deaths and post 
mortem examinations latterly have been 
out of all proportion with those of for- 
mer years ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the number 
of deaths in each year could be given; 
but, as the Asylum has been open since 
the year 1850, they could not be con- 
veniently stated in an answer to a Ques- 
tion. I am informed that, in conse- 
quence of some of the records of the 
asylum having been destroyed in a fire 
some years ago, the particulars as to 
post mortem examinations could not be 
given for an earlier period than 1870. 
The fire occurred before the appoint- 
ment of the present Governor, who 
states, however, that, as far as he 
knows, fees for post mortem examina- 
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tions were paid to his predecessor. It 
is true that, during the past 28 months, 
the number of deaths has been greater 
than in any similar period since the 
asylum was opened. The Inspectors 
state, however, that this is not referable 
to any particular exceptional causes. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If an investigation has been held 
into a charge of tampering with the 
faith of a patient at the Criminal Luna- 
tic Asylum, Dundram, by refusing his 
request to be attended by the Roman 
Catholic Chaplain ; whether the Report 
of the inquiry will be printed in the 
forthcoming Parliamentary Report on 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland; and, if 
not, whether he will give it as a sepa- 
rate Paper? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, at the close 
of 1881 and beginning of 1882 an in- 
quiry was held into various matters 
connected with the Dundrum Asylum— 
including religious observances. I am 
informed that there was no particular 
case brought under notice in which a 
patient entered on the books as a Roman 
Catholic was prevented from seeing the 
Roman Catholic chaplain. If the hon. 
Member will communicate to me any 
particulars which have been furnished 
tohim of any such alleged case, I will 
inquire as to the facts and let him know 
the result. It is not intended to lay 
before Parliament the Report of the in- 
quiry referred to. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 14—POLICE 
SEARCHES. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it the case that the house of James 
Gilgan, of Cartroughibbaagh, near Ma- 
norhamilton, was searched by the police 
on 14th August last, and again on 13th 
instant by a resident magistrate, sub- 
inspector of police, and a large number 
of police; and, whether anything objec- 
tionable was found in his house in 
August last; and, if not, what reason 
was there for the search on 13th in- 

stant ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that Gilgan’s house was searched 
on both the occasions mentioned without 
result. I mentioned a few days ago 
the case of a man named Cullen, living 
in the same locality, who, by a mis- 
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leading communication to the authori- 
ties, brought about the search of his 
own premises. In the same communi- 
cation Cullen involved his neighbour 
Gilgan, whose house was searched be- 
fore the authorship of the letter had 
been discovered. 

Mr. BIGGAR wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was pre- 
pared to show him the letter, as the 
man referred to utterly denied having 
written it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am afraid 
that would be a rather irregular pro- 
ceeding. 


Criminal Procedure. 


EAST INDIA—CODE OF ORIMENAL PRO- 
CEDURE (NATIVE JURISDICTION 
OVER BRITISH SUBJECTS). 


Mr. GIBSON asked the Under Secre- 
tory of State for India, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the follow- 
ing statement, which lately appeared 
in the Indian correspondence of the 
‘Times : ”’— 


“‘ While the Criminal Procedure Code of 1882, 
which it is now sought to amend, was pending 
before the Legislature, criticisms upon the mea- 
sure were invited from the local Governments, 
and from the officials interested in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal Law. Upwards of one 
hundred and fifty reports from officials, many 
of whom were Natives, were received in answer 
to that invitation. Among these were fifteen 
reports from High Court Judges, thirty-two 
from Sessions and Assistant Sessions Judges, 
fifty-seven from District Magistrates, four from 
Presidency Magistrates, thirty-two from Com- 
missioners of Divisions, seven from Judicial 
Commissioners, six from Chief Commissioners, 
and five from Inspectors General of Police, be- 
sides others from Small Cause Court Judges, 
moonsiffs, Residents in Native States, and Law 
officers of the Government. Only one of these 
reports, that of a Native, not belonging to the 
Covenanted Civil Service, who was then acting 
as Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, advocated the 
abolition of the existing rights of European 
British subjects ;” 
and, whether the statements contained 
in the said letter are substantially accu- 
rate ? } 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the Criminal 
Procedure Code of 1882 is merely a con- 
solidating and amending Act, and made 
hardly any substantial alteration in the 
law. In May, 1879, the Government of 
India issued a Circular, calling for opi- 
nions on the draft Bill, which was first 
published in the Government Gazette in 
the spring of that year, and afterwards 
became law as the present Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code Act of 1882. The replies 
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to that Circular were submitted in 1879 
and early in 1880, and appear to be the 
reports referred to by the right hon. 
and learned Member. As, however, the 
Bill did not propose or suggest any al- 
teration of the privileges of European 
British subjects, it is not remarkable 
that none, or scarcely any, of the officers 
consulted made any observations on this 
point. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)—THE 
CHIEF CONSTABLE OF SUTHERLAND. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther it is the fact that the party selected 
by the Police Commissioners of Suther- 
land to act as Chief Constable of that 
county has been rejected on account of 
having mis-stated his age; whether he 
can state who recommended Mr. Fraser ; 
whether the Commissioners were guilty 
of irregularity in appointing him to the 
office without first having seen acer‘ificate 
of his birth ; and, whether the Chairman 
of the Commission, Mr. Sheriff M‘Ken- 
zie, Dornoch, called a meeting for the 
purpose of cancelling Fraser’s appoint- 
ment; and, if so, whether such a course 
is competent in the absence of proof 
that his age had been intentionally mis- 
stated, and what action, if any, he pro- 
poses to take ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrovur): I have been requested by 
my right hon. Friend to answer this 
Question. Mr. Fraser, the person se- 
lected by the Police Commissioners 
of Sutherland as Chief Constable, has 
not been rejected; but the fact that 
he made a mis-statement of his age 
having been brought to the notice of 
the Secretary of State, he thought it 
advisable to withhold his confirmation 
of the appointment until the county 
authorities had had an opportunity of 
reconsidering the appointment. The 
Secretary of State is not aware upon 
whose recommendation Mr. Fraser was 
selected by the Police Commissioners. 
There is no rule as to the evidence re- 
quired by county authorities in proof of 
a candidate’s age; but due care is ob- 
served in the Home Office to ascertain 
that the candidate is in all respects 
within the Secretary of State’s regulations 
before the appointment is confirmed. It 
is true that the meeting was summoned 
for the purpose stated in the Question— 
and the Secretary of State thought that 
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as the appointment was based on a mis- 
statement of fact, the Commissioners 
should have an opportunity of recon- 
sidering it—but it is open to them to 
re-appoint Mr. Fraser if they are satis- 
fied on inquiry that the mistake was 
unintentional, and they have been so 
informed by the Secretary of State. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 

A GUARDIAN, BALLYMACWILBAIN, 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the recent Poor Law election for the 
division of Ballymacwilbain, in the Eden- 
derry Union, when Mr. Barnard Ennis, 
the National candidate, received the 
votes of 23 ratepayers, while his Con- 
servative opponent received the votes 
of only 9 persons; yet, in consequence 
of the system of multiple voting, the re- 
turn actually made by the returning 
officer was, Reddy 84 votes; Ennis 50 
votes; whether he is aware that, in 
another division of the same Union, Mr. 
Eustace, the National candidate, ob- 
tained the votes of 31 ratepayers against 
9 ratepayers who supported the Conser- 
vative candidate, Mr. Kerr; and that, 
nevertheless, the candidate of the mi- 
nority was declared elected by 105 votes 
to 50; whether it is the case that Mr. 
Raite Kerr, J.P. gave a number of votes 
in favour of Mr. Reddy, largely in ex- 
cess of the 18 votes laid down by the 
Local Government Board as the maxi- 
mum of votes inherent in any one rate- 
payer; whether Mr. David Kerr, the 
successful candidate in the second in- 
stance above referred to, was allowed to 
cast 36 votes in his own favour, and 
whether the remainder of his majority 
was made up of 45 votes cast by three 
magistrates, and 12 votes given by a 
non-resident lady; whether the ascer- 
tainment of the facts was impeded by 
the refusal of the returning officer to 
permit Mr. Ennis, one of the candidates, 
to take a note of the number of multiple 
votes admitted in each case; and, whe- 
ther, if the facts be as stated, he, in any 
forthcoming legislation with respect to 
Poor Law elections, will make provision 
further to define the powers and quali- 
fications of returning officers to deter- 
mine the Law with respect to the votes 
of tithe-owners and immediate lessors, 
and to curtail the enormous disproportion 
which exists between the numbers and 
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the voting strength of the landlord class 
in Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have re- 
ceived a Report from the Returning 
Officer, which shows that the hon. Mem- 
ber has been greatly misinformed as to 
the facts of this election. The numbers 
of votes given are quoted with tolerable 
accuracy; but the number of ratepayers 
who voted for Messrs. Ennis and Reddy 
respectively were 18 and 20—not 23 and 
9, as stated. In the other division re- 
ferred to, Messrs. Eustace and Kerr re- 
ceived respectively the votes of 24 and 
2l ratepayers, not 31 and 9, as stated. 
The allegations as to excess voting by 
Mr. Raite Kerr, and as to the votes 
given by and for Mr. David Kerr are 
without foundation. Both these gentle- 
men held proxies for a number of rate- 
payers which were duly registered. The 
Returning Officer denies that he ob- 
jected to Mr. Ennis taking a note of the 
multiple votes admitted, or that he asked 
for this information. I see nothing in 
this case which suggests the necessity 
for legislation as to the powers and 
qualifications of Returning Officers. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—SPIKE 
ISLAND. 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, What progress had been 
made in the removal of Convicts from 
Spike Island, and when that prison will 
be closed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it has not 
been possible as yet to remove more 
than 105 convicts from Spike Ireland— 
owing to the numerous and important 
changes which have first to be carried 
out in other prisons ; 395 convicts remain 
in Spike Island. The general Prisons 
Board do not expect to be able finally 
to close Spike Island Prison before the 
15th of June; but they hope before that 
date to have large numbers of the con- 
victs now confined there located in other 
prisons. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked whether 
a new convict establishment would be 
rendered necessary in consequence of 
the changes in Spike Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that was a 
serious and important Question, and re- 
quired some consideration. At present 
the greater number of the convicts went 
to Mountjoy Prison. 


{ApRIL 20, 1883} 
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Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the closing of Spike Island Pri- 
son would interfere with the naval works 
at Haulbowline ? 


[No reply was given. ] 


BURMAH—OBERVANCE OF TREATIES 
WITH INDIA. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, How Her 
Majesty’s Government propose to carry 
out the determination of the policy of 
His Excellency the Viceroy of India in 
Council, contained in the Despatch from 
India of the 13th of February last to 
Lord Kimberley, and approved of by 
Her Majesty’s Government in a De- 
spatch from Secretary of State to the 
Viceroy dated 16th March last, in the 
former of which His Excellency states 
that— 


‘* For the present our efforts must in all pro- 
bability be limited to securing observance of ex- 
isting Treaties, and to the protection of British 
subjects visiting Upper Burmah ;” 
and, again, in the words of the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department (of the 26th of 
January last) to the Burmese Foreign 
Minister— 


‘*Tt is only necessary to say that the Govern- 
ment of India adhere to their former opinion, 
and consider it all the more important to ob- 
serve closely existing Treaties because the at- 
tempt to negotiate a revised Treaty has failed ; " 


whether he is aware that, by Clause 7 
of the Treaty of Yandaboo, it was agreed 
that a Resident (representing the Bri- 
tish Government), with an escort of fifty 
men, should be established at the place 
of Durbar, or capital of Burmah; and, 
whether this portion of one of the Trea- 
ties is to be observed closely ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: It is impossible, 
Sir, at the present moment, to define the 
precise manner in which it is intended 
to give effect to the policy towards Bur- 
mah which is declared in the passages 
quoted by the hon. Member. Much 
must depend upon circumstances, with 
which it will be for the Indian Govern- 
ment to deal as they arise. Passages 
on pages 27 and 50 of the Blue Book 
show that that Government is perfectly 
aware of its right under the 7th clause 
of the Treaty of Yandaboo, but that it 
must be allowed discretion in enforcing 
them. 


2242 








1415 Land Law 
ARMY (INDIA)—CIVIL PAY OF 
MILITARY OFFICERS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If he will 
give a Copy of the Rule sanctioning the 
half civil pay or any civil pay, in addi- 
tion to military pay and allowances 
when on military duty, for officers in 
India ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: Sir, the rule is 
brief and to the point, though slightly 
technical. It is contained in a financial 
notification, published in 1867, and is 
embodied in the Indian Pay Code as 
follows :— 

“ An officer on permanent civil employ, act- 

ing in a military appointment, will draw, in 
the Military Department, the allowances to 
which he would have been entitled under mili- 
tary rules had his substantive appointment 
been an appointment in the Military Depart- 
ment.”’ 
Under the military rules referred to an 
officer draws half the staff salary of his 
substantive appointment with that of his 
acting appointment. 


THE DANUBIAN COMMISSION. 


Mr. JOSEPH COWEN asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, If he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House the Proto- 
col of the European Danubian Commis- 
sion of the 2nd of June 1882, in order 
to make intelligible the proceedings of 
the recent Conference recorded in ‘‘ The 
Danube (No. 2, 1883);” and, if he has 
any objection, if he will be so kind as 
to state to the House what are the 
reasons for such objection ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
There is no objection, Sir, on the part 
of Her Majesty’s Government to lay 
upon the Table the Protocol in question ; 
but, before doing so, it willibe necessary 
in the usual course to obtain the consent 
of those Governments whose Commis- 
sioners were also parties to it. There 
will consequently be some slight delay 
before it is in the hands of hon. 
Members. 


FRANCE AND ANNAM (TONQUIN). 


Mr. ONSLOW asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he could give the House any 
information regarding the encroach- 
ments of France in the province of 
Annam (Cochin China) ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, I have nothing to add tothe statement 
which I made upon this subject on the 
23rd instant. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no further information. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Might I ask what 
means the Government are taking to get 
information ? Is there anyone appointed 
to get it? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, that the Government had no means 
of obtaining information other than that 
which was possessed by the Government 
of France. 


THE SLAVE TRADE—BRITISH SLAVE 
OWNERS. 


Sirk JOHN HAY asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If his attention has been called to the 
report of Mr. Consul Holmwood (Slave 
Trade Papers, No. 1, page 165), and to 
the number of British subjects therein 
reported to be the owners of slaves, and 
what steps Her Majesty’s Government 
propose to take to discourage this prac- 
tice and the encouragement of the East 
African Slave Trade by subjects of the 
Crown ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Sir, in the Report on Johanna, from 
which the hon. and gallant Admiral 
quotes, Consul Holmwood does not 
speak of the slaves as being ‘‘ owned” 
by British subjects, but as ‘‘ employed 
by European and American planters.” 
The labourers are paid directly for their 
services, and the British authorities can- 
not intervene between them and their 
employers. Consul Holmwood will re- 
turn to Johanna at an early date with 
the ratifications of the Treaty of the 
10th of October last for the suppression 
of Slavery and the Slave Trade, and it 
is hoped that this Treaty will prove 
effectual. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1881— 
CLAUSE 19—FARM LABOURERS. 


Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that the Land Commissioners 
have no means of knowing whether their 
orders made by virtue of Clause 19 of 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act are carried 
out or not, he will advise Her Majesty’s 
Government to take the necessary powers 
for giving effect to the recommendation 
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of the Commissioners; and, in accord- 
ance with it, to appoint inspectors 
charged to watch over the interests of 
Irish farm labourers in the matter of 
cottages and allotments, and to see that 
they obtain the benefit of the provisions 
on their behalf contained in recent Acts 
of Parliament ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, as I stated 
a few days ago, Iam at present taking 
steps to ascertain to what extent the 
orders made by the Commissioners are 
complied with. After the inquiries are 
completed and I am in possession of the 
results, I will endeavour to answer the 
hon. Member’s Question more fully. 


CRIMINAL LAW (SCOTLAND)—IMPRI- 
SONMENT OF A PUBLICAN AT HAMIL- 
TON. 


Mr. RAMSAY asked the Lord Ad- 
vocate, Whether he can inform the House 
of the grounds on which Mr. Edward 
Hunter, a respectable resident in Hamil- 
ton, was apprehended there on the third 
day of October last, at the instance of 
the Procurator Fiscal, and, on the fol- 
lowing day, after having, on examina- 
tion before the sheriff, declared his inno- 
cence of the charge made against him, 
was handcuffed to a policeman and 
taken to the prison at Glasgow, where 
he was confined for eight days and then 
liberated, without ever having been 
brought to trial or any evidence ad- 
duced against him; whether he can 
state the persons on whose testimony 
the imprisonment took place; whether 
the public prosecutor who conducted 
these proceedings was also law agent for 
the nobleman at whose instance they 
originated ; and, whether, in the circum- 
stances, such imprisonment was justifi- 
able according to the law of Scotland? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour): The person referred to in 
my hon. Friend’s Question—Mr. Ed- 
ward Hunter, a spirit dealer in Hamil- 
ton—was apprehended on 8rd October 
last, and charged on the following 
day before the Sheriff with complicity 
in thefts of game and embezzlement 
of the proceeds alleged to have been 
committed by his uncle, a gamekeeper. 
He denied the charge, and was commit- 
ted to prison for further examination, 
and was confined for eight days and 
then liberated, The circumstances of 
the apprehension and detention in prison 
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are correctly stated, except that I am 
unable to say whether Hunter was hand- 
cuffed or not, as the report which I 
have received this morning does not 
give the information which I desired on 
that point. The Procurator Fiscal was 
not the law agent for the Nobleman 
whose game was said to have been 
stolen, and the prosecution was not in- 
stituted on the information or instiga- 
tion of him or his law agents, but upon 
other information which the Procurator 
considered credible. It is not contrary 
to the law of Scotland that a prisoner, 
after being brought before a magistrate 
and charged with an offence—which was 
done without delay in the present case 
—should be committed to prison for 
further examination—or, as it is called 
in England, remanded—for a period 
which in practice does not exceed eight 
days. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—JAMES KELLY. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that any official 
or policeman visited a prisoner named 
James Kelly in Ballinasloe bridewell on 
different occasions in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and was locked into the cell with 
him, and while there gave him whiskey 
to drink on each occasion, and solicited 
certain information from him ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: James Kelly, 
Sir, was on one occasion visited in the 
Bridewell by the Sessional Crown Soli- 
citor, who was accompanied by the 
prisoner’s father. There is not the 
slightest ground for the suggestion that 
he was offered whiskey. I have already, 
in reply to a former Question, distinctly 
stated he was not visited by a detec- 
tive. 

Mr. HARRINGTON : Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inform the House whe- 
ther he has asked any question on this 
subject of James Kelly himself, or whe- 
ther he will give him an opportunity of 
making an affidavit in support of the 
allegation set forth in the Question ? 

Mr. PARNELL: As this is a very 
serious charge of unlawful interference 
with an untried prisoner, made by the 
hon. Member for Westmeath against the 
prison authorities, may I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he will direct 
an inquiry into the whole circumstances 
of the case; at which inquiry the state- 
ment of the prisoner may be taken as 
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well as the statement of the prison 
authorities ? 

[No reply was given to these Ques- 
tions. } 

Mr. PARNELL: I shall repeat the 
Question on Thursday next. 


The Magistracy 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—THE 
LAW ADVISER. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If he will state the reasons 
which have induced the Lord Lieutenant 
to withdraw from the magistrates the 
assistance they have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to receive from the Law Adviser to 
the Government, in cases in which they 
have felt a difficulty in dealing; and, 
whether he will confer with the Lord 
Lieutenant on the desirability of can- 
celling the Circular issued by Mr. 
Hamilton on the 23rd instant ? 

Mr. GIBSON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is true that the Government, 
by a recent Circular to the magistrates 
of Ireland, have apprised them that they 
can no longer obtain advice from the 
Law Adviser at Dublin Castle, and that 
they must rely on their own experience 
and that of their clerks ; and, whether, 
since this change will deprive the unpaid 
magistracy of this opportunity of being 
well advised on difficult matters of Law, 
he will state what is the intention of the 
Government as to the future status, 
qualification, and pay of the Petty 
Sessions clerks, whose responsibility is 
thus sought to be increased ? 

Coronet KING-HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
petty sessions clerks in Ireland are not 
professional legal men, as is the case 
with petty sessions clerks in England; 
and, what means of advice in difficult 
legal matters country magistrates in Ire- 
land are now to be furnished with, as it 
appears that the office of Law Adviser 
has been abolished ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: While it is a 
fact, Sir, that petty sessions clerks in 
Ireland are not professional men, yet 
their position has in late years been 
considerably improved, and I have reason 
to believe that the persons now appointed 
are as a rule of superior attainments 
to those formerly appointed. The Go- 
vernment issued the Circular referred to 
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by the right hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 
son) after full consideration and in the 
belief that the magistrates will be able 
satisfactorily to dispose of the questions 
arising before them without obtaining 
advice from the Law Adviser, and that 
it is more satisfactory that they should 
act on their own judgment in cases 
brought before them judicially. The 
number of applications for such advice 
has of late considerably decreased. I 
have, however, to add that should it 
turn out that any public inconvenience 
results from the discontinuance of the 
practice of magistrates obtaining advice, 
the Government will take care to make 
arrangements for the purpose of obvi- 
ating such inconvenience. 

Mr. GIBSON: I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the un- 
paid magistrates will not, as a matter of 
obvious common sense, now that they 
are deprived of the assistance of the 
Law Adviser, refuse to accept the re- 
sponsibility in deciding difficult cases, 
and postpone them for the magistrates 
who are paid to incur the liability in- 
volved in this Circular ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I should be 
very sorry to answer a Question of this 
kind straight off, without the assistance 
of my right hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General for Ireland; but I 
can quite imagine that such would 
occasionally be the case. The present 
system, however, appears to be full of 
very grave disadvantages, and I am ex- 
tremely alive to the difficulties which 
may result from changing it. After all, 
the office of Law Adviser is not 
founded by legislation. It is only part 
of a system on which a change is con- 
sidered desirable. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that although 
these clerks are of a better class, they 
have no legal attainments ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am quite 
aware of it. 

Cotone, KING-HARMAN: Has the 
right hon. Gentleman taken into con- 
sideration the cases of Chairmen of 
Boards of Guardians and Town Com- 
missioners, who often have knotty points 
of law before them, and who have been 
accustomed hitherto to apply for advice? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: We are not 
now on a question of the fresh appoint- 
ment of a Law Adviser. I am not 
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aware that very much of the work of 
that officer was with reference to the 
bodies which the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber has named. The seriousness, which 
I fully admit, is with reference to the 
question raised by the right hon. and 
learned Member opposite. 

Mr. GRAY: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether there exists in 
England any official corresponding to 
the Law Adviser in Ireland to whom 
local Magistrates, Chairmen of Boards 
of Guardians, Chairmen of Town Com- 
missioners, and other gentlemen in 
similar positions, are entitled to apply 
for advice under the circumstances men- 
tioned by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Dublin ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: No, Sir; no 
such official exists. It cannot be said 
that the circumstances of England and 
Ireland are precisely parallel. [ Jronical 
cheers.| I can assure hon. Members 
that these cheers do not bear upon the 
point of view to which I am going to 
refer. The difference between England 
and Ireland is this—the magistrates’ 
clerks in England are invariably of a 
different standing, and possessed of very 
different professional qualifications from 
that of magistrates’ clerks in Ireland. 


FISHERIES—TRAWLERS. 

Lorp ELCHO asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, What steps, if 
any, Her Majesty’s Government propose 
taking towards redressing or inquiring 
into the damage inflicted on fishermen 
by the action of trawlers ? 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN: Sir, the noble 
Lord is, no doubt, aware that the com- 
plaints of the different classes of fisher- 
men the one against the other are of 
very old date, and they have been in- 
quired into, I think I may say ex- 
haustively, on more than one occasion, 
and especially by the Royal Commission 
which sat in 1866, and upon which Pro- 
fessor Huxley, the present Chief Com- 
missioner of Works (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
and others served. I should also say 
that, as regards wilful damage, or 
damage done by gross negligence, the 
present law already provides a sufficient 
remedy; but I judge from the com- 
plaints which have been addressed to 
me, that some of the fishermen wish to 
go further than this. What they want 
the Government to do is to prohibit the 
most effective machinery for fishing on 
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behalf of the less effective and older 
methods. That is, of course, more than 
any Government can undertake to do. 

Mr. A. GRANT: Is it decided to re- 
fuse the inquiry asked for by the fisher- 
men? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: As at pre- 
sent advised, I do not see that any fur- 
ther inquiry is necessary, or would serve 
a useful purpose. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—SECTION 14—MR. KENNEDY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter in the ‘‘ Cork Examiner” of 
April 25th, signed William Kennedy, 
Kildonery, challenging him to prove that 
the papers seized on Mr. Kennedy’s pre- 
mises by the police contained any matter 
tending, even by inuendo, to the com- 
mission of crime, and respectfully invit- 
ing him either to institute proceedings 
against him at once, or to restore to him 
the business memoranda seized by the 
police, and withdraw the injurious im- 
putation on his character; and, whether 
he proposes to take any steps in the 
direction indicated? The hon. Member 
complained that his Question had been 
altered. What he wished to ask was— 
Whether, under the circumstances, Mr. 
Kennedy’s application was not a just and 
reasonable one, that if guilty he should 
be prosecuted at once, and if innocent, 
his character should be relieved from an 
odious imputation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I will an- 
swer the Question I find on the Paper. 
Kennedy has already been informed 
that ke can, if he requires it, have back 
the book containing the business memo- 
randa, which are merely a few trifling 
items relating to repairs of harness. I 
must decline to state whether or not any 
proceedings may yet be taken which 
would invoive the production for pur- 
poses of prosecution of any of the docu- 
ments seized. 


ARMY (INDIA)—CIVIL PAY OF 
MILITARY OFFICERS. 


Mr. CARBUTT asked the UnderSecre- 
tary of State for India, Under what head 
of expenditure the Civil pay drawn by 
Military men while on active service in 
Afghanistan is charged, whether to the 
War Expenditure or to the ordinary 
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Military Expenditure ; and, if charged to 
the Public Works Department, whether 
it goes to increase the standing charges 
for Public Works, or is charged to the 
working expenses of the Railways ? 

Mr. J. K. CROSS: I have no reason 
to doubt, Sir, that the civil pay referred 
to is included in the war expenditure. 
The only information we have in detail 
is given on page 158 of the East India 
Finance and Revenue Accounts for 
1880-1, presented to Parliament last 
year, and in other similar Returns. 


The Magistracy— 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS— 
THE WELLINGTON STATUE. 


Mr. GERARD NOEL asked the First 
Commissioner of Works, Whether any 
decision has been arrived at with refer- 
ence to the future site of the equestrian 
statue of the late Duke of Wellington ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Sir, the 
Committee which I appointed to advise 
the Government as to the site for the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington have 
unanimously reported that in their opi- 
nion the statue should be placed, upon 
a fitting pedestal, upon a site imme- 
diately within the present railings of St. 
James’s Park, facing the Horse Guards, 
and upon the central axis of the arch- 
way of that building. Beyond this Iam 
unable at present to give an answer to 
the right hon. Gentleman. The removal 
of the statue and a fitting pedestal for 
it will involve expenditure on which it 
will be necessary to consult the Trea- 
sury, and probably this House. 

Mr. GERARD NOEL: Is the new 
site where the refreshment lodge now 
stands ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: Close to 
that. 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND—ACTION 
OF MR. JOHN SHEPSTONE. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Un- 
der Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether his attention has been drawn to 
the following telegram sent by the Maritz- 
burg Oorrespondent of the ‘ Daily 
News,”’ and reported in the “ Daily 
News” of March 19, 1883:— 

“We have very grave accounts of Mr. John 
Shepstone’s action in the Zulu Reserve. Besides 
imposing fines right and left, he is said to have 
personally assaulted one chief, and caused others 
to be severely beaten for not renouncing Cety- 
wayo; 
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to a second telegram reported in the 
‘Daily News” of March 22, in which 
the same correspondent states :— 


Penszance—NMartin Nash. 


‘‘ I have received further information respect- 
ing the alleged Dragooning practised in the 
Zulu Reserve. Sorfie of the Zulus have, it is 
said, been fined five head of cattle, equal to £25, 
for expressing their loyalty to Cetywayo. Others 
were detained in custody for ransom with ten 
head of cattle ;”’ 


and, whether he has received any offi- 
cial corroboration or denial of these 
statements ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, in con- 
sequence of the statement to which the 
hon. Member draws attention, we sent 
off one of the numerous telegrams we 
have had lately to despatch on similar 
errands, and this is the reply from Sir 
Henry Bulwer—- 


‘Wholly untrue. Shepstone neither struck, 
nor caused to be struck, any Chief. On the 
contrary, he interposed to stop fight between 
two factions. He fined seven Chiefs for con- 
tinued disregard of summons—not for reason 
stated ; there has been no detention in cus- 
tody.” 


THE MAGISTRACY—PENZANCE— 
MARTIN NASH. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been drawn to the case of 
a young man named Martin Nash, who 
was sentenced on Monday last to four- 
teen days, by the Mayor of Penzance, 
for no apparent reason but the absence 
of cash; whether he will order the 
release of the prisoner from remainder 
of his punishment; has his attention 
been drawn to a decision last week by 
same magistrate, in which the prisoner 
presented a charged six-chamber revol- 
ver at a Mr. Heran, and received no 
punishment whatever, but was bound 
over to keep the peace; and, whether 
he will inquire into the conduct of the 
Mayor of Penzance? 

Mr. HIBBERT, in reply, said, that 
the case of Martin Nash appeared on 
inquiry to be an ordinary case of 
vagrancy. In the second case, the in- 
quiry showed that the prisoner did not 
make a serious attempt on the life of the 
magistrate. He was bound over to keep 
the peace for 12 months in two sureties 
of £250 each. Neither of these cases 
called for the interference of the Home 
Secretary. 
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PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—ARRESTS NEAR MILTOWN 
MALBAY. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If his attention has been called to the 
arrests of several respectable farmers in 
the vicinity of Miltown Malbay; if they 
have been charged with conspiracy to 
murder; if it is true that no outrage has 
occurred in the district for upwards of 
twelve months; if it is a fact that four 
men were first arrested and examined at 
the police barrack with a view to extract 
information from them respecting the 
alleged conspiracy ; whether failing this 
they were discharged and arrested again 
the same night and conveyed to Ennis 
Gaol; if they have been kept there 
since Thursday April 19th, by order of 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, special resident ma- 
gistrate, without permission to see any 
of their friends ; if one of them, Francis 
Egan, was kept separate from the others, 
and then sent home under police pro- 
tection; and if such was intended to 
convey that Mr. Egan had become an 
approver ; if he has since been followed 
everywhere he goes even into church by 
policemen ; if it is a fact that Mr. Clif- 
ford Lloyd has informed Egan that he 
will prosecute him until he consents to 
give information ; if Mr. Egan has re- 
wry and emphatically declared that 

e has no information to communicate ; 
and, whether, since no evidence what- 
ever can be procured to prove the com- 
plicity of any of the men arrested in 
conspiracy, Her Majesty’s Government 
will order their immediate discharge 
from custody ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, there is 
strong reason to believe that a wide- 
spread conspiracy, from which atrocious 
murders and many other crimes of vio- 
lence have sprung, has for some time 
existed in the county of Clare, and the 
authorities are engaged, with good hope 
of success, in endeavouring to bring to 
light and suppress that conspiracy by 
the exercise of the powers specially con- 
ferred on them for such purpose by the 
Prevention of Crime Act. A number of 
persons have been arrested and charged 
with conspiracy to murder and treason- 
felony. ‘The cases against them are 
pending, and I must decline to make 
any statement as to the evidence which 
has been or may be produced before the 
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magistrates. With regard, however, to 
the several allegations made in this 
Question, I may state that it is not the 
fact that there has been no outrage in 
the Miltown Malbay district for upwards 
of 12 months; though even if it were 
that would be no reason why efforts 
should not be made to discover the per- 
petrators of crimes of violence which 
occurred more than 12 months ago. The 
allegation as to the preliminary arrest 
of four men is incorrect. An inquiry 
was held under the Crimes Act, and, of 
the persons then examined, some were 
on the next day arrested, and have not 
since been discharged. They are allowed 
to see their solicitors, but not the gene- 
ral public. The statements as to Francis 
Egan are quite inaccurate. He had 
given evidence, and was protected by 
the police. On a subsequent occasion, 
he refused to be sworn, and was com- 
mitted to prison. The Government has 
certainly no intention of interfering to 
procure the immediate discharge of the 
prisoners. 

Mr. KENNY: Might I ask the Chief 
Secretary, what protection there is for 
men like Francis Egan, who are ex- 
amined before secret tribunals, that the 
evidence, which is taken down by the Re- 
sident Magistrate, or whoever else may 
preside, is not deliberately cooked, and 
what evidence there is to show that 
Egan gave any information whatever ; 
and in support of that fact—| Cries of 
‘‘ Order!” |—is it not true that Kgan re- 
fused to be sworn, and that up to the 
present time the public mind is entirely 
unsatisfied that Egan made any such 
admissions as are imputed to him? [ Cries 
of ‘* Order ?’’] 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I wish to ask the 
Chief Secretary, also, if it is the case 
that all those arrest smade in Miltown 
Malbay were on the alleged statements 
of a convict under sentence of penal 
servitude for life, and whether Captain 
Clifford Lloyd, R.M., has held out hopes 
to this life-convict of release from his 
punishment if he gives satisfactory in- 
formation against a sufficient number of 
suspected criminals ; and I ask the Go- 
vernment what guarantees there are in 
the case of convicts like him who give 
evidence in the hope of release ? 

Mr. HARRINGTON: Before the 
right hon. Gentleman answers that Ques- 
tion, may I ask if similar overtures have 
not been made to a prisoner named 
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Michael Walsh, who is at present in 
Mountjoy convict prison also under a 
life sentence, and if he has not been 
offered his pardon on condition of giving 
information ? 

Mr. KENNY: May I ask the Chief 
Secretary— [Cries of ‘Order!’ |—if 
under this committal to prison Egan has 
been committed to prison. 

[No answer was given to these Ques- 
tions. | 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
under whose authority the untried pri- 
soners mentioned in the Question of the 
hon. Member for Ennis (Mr. Kenny) 
are deprived of the right of receiving 
visitors guaranteed to them by the Pri- 
son’s Act of 1877 and by the Prison 
Rules which were framed by the late 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: That question 
was raised in debate and discussed at 
some considerable length with regard to 
prisoners now being tried at Kilmain- 
ham. The Government on that occa- 
sion acted under the advice of the Law 
Officers, and satisfied themselves that 
they had power to act as they have 
done. 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay on the Table of the 
House the opinion of the Law Officers 
of the Crown in Ireland stating that 
the Government of Ireland have a right 
to break the law of the land ? 


[No reply was given. | 

Mr. KENNY: I wish to give Notice 
that, in consequence of the very unsatis- 
factory answer which I have received, I 


shall repeat the Question, with addi- 
tions to it. 


I revention of Crime 


TRELAND—THE UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 

Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, What salary is attached to the 
Under Secretarial office accepted by Mr. 
Hamilton ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the salary 
attached to the post of Under Secretary 
is £2,000 a-year. As long as Mr. 
Hamilton holds it, he will receive a 
personal allowance of £500 a-year. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: With reference 
to the answer lately given hy the Chief 
Secretary that Mr. Hamilton was in- 
duced to give his “valuable services” 
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to Ireland, may I ask the Chief Secre.- 
tary whether the additional £500 was 
the inducement? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I thought 
the hon. Member would probably say 
something about Mr. Hamilton, and I 
brought down with me two letters I have 
received from him, parts of which I will 
read to the House— 

‘*T see Mr. O’Donnell has a Question about 
my salary. Of course, you know the facts, 
The post with an addition of £500 a-year was, 
as you know, refused by meso long as I had the 
option. When the thing became a mutter of 
duty I accepted, but personally I would, as you 
know——” 

And then he says one or two words 
which I omit, but which comes to this, 
“that as a pecuniary matter certainly 
£2,500 in Dublin is not so advantageous 
to me as £2,000in London.” One of the 
circumstances to which I refer is the 
extraordinary success which his sons 
have obtained in getting scholarships in 
schools around London, and another 
circumstance to which he would be the 
last man to allude is that something 
may happen to the successor of Mr. 
Burke, which is a serious consideration 
to a man who hasa family dependent 
on him. Ina letter written some time 
after he had accepted the position, Mr. 
Hamilton says— 

i “Now that matters are settled as regards 
myself, I begin to feel quite resigned to a life 
devoted to Ireland ; but after all it will not be 
devoted merely to Ireland, for to take part in 
serving Ireland is to serve England also. Per- 
haps in no other position to which I could look 
could I have better opportunities of doing useful 
work.” 

That is the spiritin which Mr. Hamilton 
accepted the post. 

Mr. O’DONNELL begged to give 
Notice that on the Estimates he would 
call attention to the fact that the best 
paid places in Ireland were handed over 
to persons coming from England. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—-CLAUSE 16—SECRET 
INQUIRIES. 


Mr. O'DONNELL asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If it is true, as stated in the 
“Standard’’ of the 27th instant, with 
regard to charges brought by a convict 
named Tubridy against twenty-five per- 
sons in Clare, that— 

‘The witness Patrick Sullivan, assistant 
postmaster at Ennis, had been previously exa- 
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mined before Mr. Clifford Lloyd at a secret 
inquiry under the Crimes Act, held at the police 
barracks on the 20th April, and on his informa- 
tion being read he stated that it contained many 
statements which he had not made, and which 
he wished to have altered, Mr. Morphy then 
read tbe deposition, and asked the witness 
whether each paragraph was true or false, the 
result being that he made several material 
changes in the original statement ;”’ 

and, if hecan state what rules have been 
adopted with regard to the taking of 
evidence in private at such investiga- 
tions?” 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
stated, in reply to the hon. Member for 
Ennis (Mr. Kenny), that the authorities 
are engaged in endeavouring to bring 
to light and break up a murder con- 
spiracy which is believed to exist in the 
county of Clare. Inquiries under the 
Crimes Act are pending in the matter, 
and I must respectfully decline to make 
any statement as to the evidence which 
has been or may be taken at such in- 
quiries. No special rules have been 
made on the subject. With regard to 
questions as to arrests made in districts 
where there have been few recent out- 
rages, it is necessary to remind hon. 
Members that during the last three 
years no less than 54 murders and about 
3,500 serious outrages, which remain 
undetected, have been committed in Ire- 
land. The Government intend to do 
their best to bring the perpetrators to 
justice, 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I want a distinct 
answer to a distinct charge. A witness 
has in a public investigation sworn that 
his evidence at the private inquiry was 
altered by the examining magistrate, 
and I ask the Chief Secretary whether 
he will make any inquiries as to whether 
that charge is true, and whether Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd substituted the words 
“secret societies” for ‘‘ associates” in 
the evidence of Patrick Sullivan? I beg 
also to repeat the Question, What rules 
have been adopted with regard to the 
taking of the evidence in private at such 
inquiries ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The Irish Go- 
vernment are endeavouring to the best 
of their imperfect powers and possibly 
imperfect judgment to carry out the in- 
tentions with which Parliament insti- 
tuted these preliminary inquiries. We 
have quite satisfied ourselves that to an- 
swer Questions of the nature of that put 
by the hon. Member would be to defeat 
the intentions of the Legislature. 
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Mr. O’DONNELL: I beg to ask the 


Prime Minister if he intends to continue 
the powers of private examination vested 
in a magistrate who has been accused 
upon oath of having changed the de- 
positions of witnesses examined in pri- 
vate before him? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not cog- 
nizant of the whole circumstances to 
which the hon. Member refers; but so 
far as I have heard the answers of my 
right hon. Friend, and gathered the po- 
sition from them, the answers have my 
hearty concurrence. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: Sir, I beg to lay 
the evidence on the Table of the House, 
and I challenge investigation. [Cries 
of ‘ Order!”’] 


IRELAND—ASSISTED EMIGRATION. 

Cotone. COLTHURST (for Mr. 
Moore) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
he can give any further information, in 
the shape of Papers or Reports, on the 
assisted emigration from Ireland, more 
particularly with reference to the steps 
taken to provide for the emigrants on 
landing in America ; and, whether Major 
Gaskell has made any Report since re- 
turning from that country; and, if so, 
whether he will lay this Report upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Major 
Gaskell has made a Report since his 
return from America, and there is no 
objection to lay it on the Table. There 
are not, I think, any other Papers which 
could be usefully produced at present ; 
the recent Papers consist principally of 
correspondence with Boards of Guar- 
dians, members of Emigration Commit- 
tees, and others, on matter of detail. 
But I may mention that 44 Unions, or 
parts of Unions, have been scheduled, 
and that the applications from these 
Unions are so numerous and pressing 
that it has been found necessary to in- 
crease the number of Members of the 
Government Committee from two to six. 
The anxiety of the poor in the West of 
Ireland to take advantage of the aid 
thus afforded to them continues un- 
abated, and the Emigration Committee 
find it difficult to keep pace with the 
action of Boards of Guardians in the 
selection of emigrants, and in making 
the necessary arrangements for their 
embarkation, and for their reception and 
disposal abroad. On the latter point, 
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which is specially referred to in the hon. 
and gallant Member’s Question, I may 
mention that only those are allowed to 

roceed to the United States who have 
riends there able to do something for 
them, and that the emigrants sent to 
Canada are generally aided to find em- 
ployment by the agents of the Canadian 
Government. 

Cotonen. KING-HARMAN: Would 
the right hon. Gentleman give the 
names ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The original 
members of the Emigration Committee, 
which perhaps is not a very satisfactory 
official title considering the nature of 
the work they do, were Major Gaskell 
and Mr. ©. T. Redington. There have 
been since appointed Sir Robert Jack- 
son, M.D., C.B., Captain Ross of Bla- 
densburg, Mr. Wall, and Mr. Sampson. 
The last-named acted as a Vice Guardian 
under the Local Government Board. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—BEL- 
FAST ASSIZES. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether a letter has been ad- 
dressed to Earl Spencer by the Rev. 
James O’Laverty, P.P. M.R.I.A., Holy- 
wood, ‘‘as a priest and most loyal sub- 
oo. representing to His Excellency 
that— 


‘¢ Widespread dissatisfaction is felt by the Ca- 
tholics of Belfast and its neighbourhood at the 
insult offered to them, and the want of reliance 
on both their loyalty and conscience, which has 
been more than merely implied by the party or 
xa called ‘the Crown,’ in the late treason- 

elony trials at the Belfast Assizes;” 


whether it is the fact, as stated in that 
letter, that on the first of these trials no 
Catholic was admitted on the jury, 
which was an exclusively Protestant 
one, and that on the second trial only 
one Catholic juror was empannelled ; 
and, whether, in view of the Rev. Mr. 
O’Laverty’s deliberate statement that 
the proceedings of the Crown officials 
during these trials ‘‘ have contributed 
as far as in them lies to foster rebellion 
and disaffection’? among the Catholics 
of Antrim, he will advise the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to institute an inquiry into the 
system upon which juries in political 
cases in Ireland are struck? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: It is the case, 
Sir, that the Rev. Mr. O’Laverty ad- 
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dressed such a letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant; but it is not the case that any 
jurors were set aside because they were 
Roman Catholics. As a matter of fact, 
no inquiry was made by the Crown as 
to the religious persuasions of any of 
the jurors on the panel. No exception 
is ever taken to the cause for which a 
prisoner challenges any juror, and in 
ease of challenges made by the Crown 
the circumstances which the officials of 
the Crown look to are circumstances en- 
tirely apart from religious persuasion. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say by what fortuitous cir- 
cumstances it happens that, though the 
religion of jurors is never inquired into, 
it always happens that the persons told 
to stand aside are Catholics ? 

Mr. PARNELL: Will the Chief Se- 
cretary inform the House who has given 
him the extraordinary information which 
he has just communicated to the House? 


[No reply was given to these Ques- 
tions. | 


OPEN SPACES (METROPOLIS) — ST, 
JAMES’S BURIAL GROUND, WEST- 
MINSTER. F 


Mr. J. HOLLOND asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
Whether a report has been received by 
the Home Office from Dr. Hoffman, In- 
spector of Burial Grounds, with refer- 
ence to the disused burial ground, 
Hampstead Road, belonging to St. 
James’s, Westminster; whether such 
report contains the following »assage :— 


‘* The importance of preserving existing open 
spaces in the midst of a large city cannot I 
think be overrated, and, except for the sake of 
undoubted public improvement, disused burial 
grounds should not be disturbed, but should be 
turfed and planted with flowers and shrubs, and 
permanently kept in good order. Inan Acten- 
titled ‘The Metropolitan Open Spaces Act, 
1881,’ the Metropolitan Board of Works (s. v.) 
have power to deal with disused burial grounds 
in this very way: 

“Tn this instance the comparatively large size 
of the ground renders it still more important 
that the necessity for the Company’s scheme 
should be carefully considered before any ex- 
tensive encroachment is permitted ;”’ 


whether it is estimated that 50,000 
bodies have been buried in this ground ; 
whether he is aware that the London 
and North Western Railway Company 
are seeking powers in a Bill now before 
Parliament to appropriate one-half of 
this burial ground; and, whether he 
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will lay such report upon the Table of 
the House. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE, said, he 
had to reply to the first three Questions in 
the affirmative. He believed that the 
London and North Western Railway 
Company were seeking powers to appro- 
priate half the burying ground, and 
there would be no objection to lay the 
Report on the Table. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT - AND - MOUTH DISEASE 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that all private 
as well as public sale of cattle has been 
prohibited in the township of Mullingar, 
and several other townships in the 
county of Westmeath, by Orders of 
Privy Council; whether the April fair at 
Mullingar was prohibited contrary to 
the protest of the Board of Guardians, 
who pointed out to the Council that no 
case of disease had occurred in the town- 
ship for fourteen days previously, and 
offered a site for the fair in an unin- 
fected district ; whether, notwithstanding 
this prohibition of sales and fairs, it 
still is lawful for any person possessing 
acertificate to drive sound cattle through 
an infected district ; and, whether 
drivers and herds who attend one lot of 
sound cattle are bound to have them- 
selves disinfected before taking charge 
of another lot, while veterinary and 
other inspectors may pass from an in- 
fected to a sound lot of cattle without 
having themselves disinfected ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the town- 
ships in the county of Westmeath are 
not treated exeeptionally in this matter. 
It has been considered necessary to pro- 
hibit the holding, except under licence, 
of public sales and to some extent of 
private sales, in the district of any local 
authority in Ireland in which foot-and- 
mouth disease exists. It was impossible 
to comply with the application of the 
Board of Guardians of Mullingar Union 
for a licence for Mullingar fair, because 
onthe 2nd of April, four days before 
the usual time for holding the fair, a 
fresh outbreak of the disease in the 
township was reported. It is lawful to 
drive sound cattle through an infected 
district, with the licence of the local 
authorities through whose districts the 
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animals are moved; but it rests with 
each local authority to grant or with- 
hold such movement licences. Drivers 
and herds who have been attending only 
on sound cattle are not bound to have 
themselves disinfected as suggested. 
The only persons who are required to be 
disinfected are cattle dealers and drovers 
arriving at Irish ports from Great Bri- 
tain. Itis the practice of members of 
the Government Veterinary Staff, who 
come into contact with infected animals, 
to disinfect themselves before passing to 
any other animals. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—NORTH DUB- 
LIN UNION. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that, on the 18th in- 
stant, the North Dublin Union Board of 
Guardians elected Mr. James Jenkinson, 
ex-petty officer of the Navy, to be mas- 
ter of the Union Workhouse; whether 
the public advertisement, by which the 
Board invited candidates to present 
themselves for the vacant offices, spe- 
cified, among the conditions of election, 
one, expressed in the following terms, 
‘‘a knowledge of the duties indispen- 
sable;’’ whether it is the fact that Mr. 
Jenkinson’s official experience, being 
confined to the Navy, afforded him no 
knowledge of the duties of a workhouse 
master; whilst Mr. Thomas Murphy, 
the candidate second on the poll, had 
nine years’ experience of the duties of 
the office, as Master of the Kilkenny 
Workhouse; and, whether the Local 
Government Board will decline to sanc- 
tion the election of Mr. Jenkinson, be- 
cause of his failure to satisfy the indis- 
pensable conditions, and will declare 
Mr. Thomas Murphy, as the candidate, 
satisfying all conditions, who received 
the highest number of votes, duly 
elected to fill the vacant office ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the facts 
are, in the main, as stated. The ques- 
tion of sanctioning Mr. Jenkinson’s ap- 
pointment is still under the consideration 
of the Local Government Board, who 
have instructed their Inspector to report 
as to his fitness for the office. The only 
question the Board have to decide is 
whether they can sanction Mr. Jenkin- 
son’s appointment or not. They have 
no power to declare Mr. Murphy 
elected. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1881—EXTRA POLICE TAX— 
THE KING’S CO. 

Mr. JUSTIN M’OCARTHY (for Mr. 
Sexton) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is true that, in the levy of extra 
police tax on townlands, in the district 
of Eglish, King’s County, the only per- 
sons exempted from the tax are Mr. 
George Mitchell, son of the Sessional 
Crown Solicitor, and Mr. W. Maxwell, 
Mr. Mitchell’s brother in law ; whosug- 
gested or caused this exemption; whe- 
ther it was known to, and approved by, 
the superintendent magistrate of the 
district; and, whether the reasons for 
it, if any, were made known to His Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant, and ob- 
tained his sanction ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, the facts as 
to the exemption are as stated. It was 
recommended by the Resident Magis- 
trate and Sub-Inspector of the District, 
approved by the Special Resident Magis- 
trate, and sanctioned by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, to whom the reasons were made 
known. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) 
ACT—THE EMIGRATION 
GRANT. 

Mr. KINNEAR asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What is the cause of the delay on 
the part of the Board of Works in lodg- 
ing the grant for emigration purposes 
under the Arrears Act; and, whether 
he is aware that, in the Letterkenny 
Union, county Donegal, the contracts 
are entered into, the emigrants ready, 

and no money to hand? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, I learn by tele- 
gram that the emigration grant to the 
Letterkenny Union was paid on Satur- 
day. So far as I can ascertain, there 
has been no avoidable delay in dealing 
with the case. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) — 
LICENSING SESSIONS, DUBLIN. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether Mr. Edward Quinn, 
of Newport Street, Dublin, was refused 
the renewal of a beer dealer's licence at 
the annual Lisensing Sessions held for 
the city of Dublin in October, 1878, on 
the ground of habitual violation of the 
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law; whether Mr. Quinn afterwards 
made repeated applications for a licence 
both at the Police Court and at the Re- 
corder’s Court, these applications being 
refused; whether, on June 13th 1882, 
Mr. J. A. Curran, Q.C. on of the Dublin 
Divisional Magistrates, heard an appli- 
cation by Quinn out of Annual Licensing 
Sessions, and granted the licence which 
had been refused thereat; and, whether 
Mr. Curran had been counsel for Quinn 
in his repeated and unsuccessful appli- 
cations before the Recorders and Police 
Magistrates, and if there were any special 
grounds, as required by Law, for hear- 
ing the case out of the sessions fixed by 
statute for the purpose ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, it is the case 
that in October, 1878, Edward Quinn 
was refused a renewal of his beer dealer's 
licence. The licence for which, both be- 
fore and since that forfeiture, he has 
several times unsuccessfully applied was 
a publican’s licence, which is quite a 
different and more important kind of 
licence. This he has never obtained. In 
1877 he made the earliest cf these ap- 
plications, and on that occasion only he 
was represented by Mr. Curran. With 
regard to the renewal of his beer dealer’s 
licence, it has been the practice for the 
Dublin magistrates to renew such li- 
cences after lapse of three years, if ap- 
plied to, as they considered that in most 
cases loss of trade for three years was a 
sufficient punishment. Acting in accord- 
ance with that practice, Mr. Curran last 
year renewed Quinn’s licence as a beer 
dealer. I have received a letter from 
Mr. Curran, in which he informs me 
that upon that occasion he had not the 
slighest recollection of having repre- 
sented Quinn five year previously in his 
application for the larger licence, and it 
cannot be for a moment supposed that 
he was in any way influenced by that 
circumstance. It will be seen from this 
statement that there is no ground for 
the allegation that Mr. Curran granted 
to Quinn a licence which he had been 
refused by other authorities, and I see 
no reason to find any fault with Mr. 
Curran’s action in the matter. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE LONDON GOVERN- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. FIRTH asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury, Whether the Government 
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still hope and expect to be able to in- 
troduce the London Government Bill to 
the consideration of the House during 
the present Session; and, whether, in 
arriving at a decision on this point, they 
have considered the enormous evils and 
loss attendant upon leaving the various 
questions of Metropolitan reform, and 
especially the quest of London water 
supply, still unsettled ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, to the latter 
part of this Question, I have no hesitation 
in saying that I regard the further post- 
ponement of the consideration of this 
eubject as a serious public evil and in- 
convenience. Respecting the first part 
of the Question, I thankfully acknow- 
ledge the patience my hon. Friend has 
shown in connection with this subject ; 
but I am sorry to say I must ask him 
still further to exercise that patience 
until we shall have made further pro- 
gress with the Affirmation Bill. On the 
latter subject, as it is very doubtful 
whether those who are opposed to the 
Bill will have laid their sentiments suffi- 
ciently before the House this evening, I 
wish to remind the House of the practice 
of continuing de die in diem, not includ- 
ing Wednesdays, in order to accelerate 
the conclusion of these very prolonged 
debates. Should the debate not close 
to-night, I hope the House will not 
think it unreasonable if I moveto-morrow 
tllat it take precedence of the Notices of 
Motion. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, that he had a 
Motion on the Paper for Tuesday night 
which interested a great number of peo- 
ple, and he wished to know whether he 
had understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man aright; if so, would the right hon. 
Gentleman propose his Motion with re- 
ference to precedence that night or on 
Tuesday ? 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR: Does the Prime 
Minister intend to crush the question 
alluded to by my hon. Friend out al- 
together, or leave it to the chance of a 
9 o’clock Sitting ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: The practice to 
which I alluded was not that of taking 
Morning Sittings, but was a practice 
adopted under circumstances of great 
necessity and public interest, and such 
necessity has driven me to ask for the 
appropriation of the evening in order to 
forward the debate which constitutes, for 
the moment, the main Business of the 
House. That Motion will be made at 
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the commencement of the Business to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CHAPLIN : In the event of the 
Prime Minister to-morrow moving to 
appropriate the private Members’ night, 
I beg to give Notice that I will oppose it. 

Mr. HICKS asked whether the Go- 
vernment would not see the propriety of 
putting the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill, to which there were important 
Amendments, as the First Order of the 
day on Tuesday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry that 
the state of Business does not allow us 
to hold out any expectation of placing 
the Bill as the First Order. 

Mr. HICKS; Then I shall join the 
hon. Member for Mid Lincolnshire in 
opposing the Motion. 

Mr. LEWIS asked when the Lords 
Alcester and Wolseley Annuity Bills 
would be taken ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I must fall back 
upon the reply just given to the hon. 
Member for Chelsea. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUNTIDE 
RECESS. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
that Members had béen working very 
hard, not only in that House, but upon 
Select Committees and Grant Commit- 
tees; and he wished to ask the Prime 
Minister what time he proposed to allow 
for the Whitsuntide Holidays? 

Mr. HOPWOOD asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to take a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: There will be no 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. I propose to 
state to-morrow what the Government 
think upon the subject of the Question 
asked by the hon. and gallant Baronet 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot); but I may 
be allowed to say now that it is not a 
matter which can be disposed of as easily 
as in ordinary years, because we do feel 
that Members have been working very 
hard in Select Committees and Grand 
Commitees, and, at the same time, we 
know that the pressure of Business and 
of subjects is very great, and the time 
for discussion very scanty. 

Mr. T. P. O’OCONNOR asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, if he could state, 
in view of the fact that several Ques- 
tions of a legal character had been asked 
to-day, when the Attorney General for 
Ireland was likely to be in his place? 


[No answer was given. ] 


Whatsuntide Recess. 
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PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Briz 89.] 


( Mr. Attorney General, The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

[THIRD NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [23rd April], ‘‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.” —( Sir R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, the question before the House was 
one which appeared to him on examina- 
tion to be so great that he was quite of 
opinion that he was wrong not to have 
left the matter in the hands of those 
who might have had long and large ex- 

erience of what was good and what was 
hed for the government of men. He 
was bound to say that the difficulty of 
the debate had been increased rather 
than diminished by the speech of the 
Prime Minister. He quite admitted that 
when he joined with those who, in 
1880, began to show resistance to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, he did not expect that the 
conflict then begun would ever reach the 
proportions which they witnessed at the 
present time. But now they had all 
gone too far to recede from the re- 
spective positions which they had taken 
up. The widest and most vital issues 
were involved in the question before 
them, and he did not imagine that any 
hon. Gentleman on his side of the House 
could afford to give way. He listened, 
as he supposed everyone would in the 
House, with the deepest interest to the 
wonderful oration of the Prime Minister 
on Thursday last ; but he must confess, 
in all shame and humiliation, that there 
was much of that speech which was far 
above his feeble comprehension, and 
which, after an attentive and careful 
study of it in print, still remained quite 
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beyond his grasp. He thought at times 
while he was listening to that speech 
that he had been carried back to the 
Middle Ages, and was hearing a dis- 
course from one of the fathers or 
schoolmen of that time. Of this he 
felt sure, that if Augustine, or Origen, 
or the Venerable Bede, or Jerome 
were to revisit this earth for the pur- 
pose of propounding some new and 
strange theological problem, the Prime 
Minister would meet and confront him 
and send him back in confusion and 
dismay. If he might venture on a 
criticism of that great speech, he would 
say that he was of opinion that to a 
considerable extent it was above the 
question, and that some of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s arguments were of too 
abstract a nature. One feature of the 
speech struck him very much. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not dwell upon the 
rights of Northampton, or of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He did not even mention them, 
for he knew that in connection with such 
matters asthe House was now consider- 
ing, Parliament recognized no rights but 
its own. It had never treated these 
claims for. electoral or representative 
concessions as rights; it had always re- 
garded them as high and valuable privi- 
leges which it was in its power to with- 
hold or bestow, and it had never been 
guided by any other principle than ex- 
pediency and policy. The constituencies 
might elect whomsoever they pleased, 
and Parliament might admit or reject 
those who were chosen. When he read 
of Mr. Bradlaugh going about from place 
to place, and announcing in the loudest 
language that he intended to take his 
seat in that House, Bill or no Bill, law 
or no law, whether the House of Com- 
mons liked it or whether it did not, he 
simply laughed. Parliament would do 
just what it thought best, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh would find that Parliament was a 
good deal stronger than he. He only 
thought that when he held out these 
menaces, and when he summoned mass 
meetings in the vicinity of Westminster, 
he was injuring his cause, and only 
strengthened the determination of the 
the House to proceed in this matter as 
deliberately as if no such threats were 
uttered or meetings held. He did de- 
plore that the Attorney General, the 
chief Law Adviser of the Crown, should 
get into such a panic, and with bated 
breath and artificial solemnity should 
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have warned the House of the peril it was 
incurring, of the abyss into which it was 
walking, by resisting a man who defied 
the law and those who made the law. 
The Prime Minister did not utter any 
such warning. He knew that the House 
of Commons ran no danger whatever 
from Mr. Bradlaugh. They were not 
afraid of noisy agitators. ‘‘ Dema- 
gogues,”’ said Mr. Lowe, during the 
discussions on the Reform Bill, when 
similar terrors were held up— 
‘‘Demagogues are the commonplace of his- 
tory .... Their names float lightly on the 
stream of time; they are in some way handed 
down to us, but then they are as little regarded 
as is the foam which rides on the crest of the 
stormy wave, and bespatters the rock which it 
cannot shake.’’—(3 Hansard, [182] 2117.) 
So they might leave the Attorney Gene- 
ral isolated in his terror, and discuss 
this matter with the most perfect calm- 
ness. He had said that the question was 
one of policy; and, in deciding it, the 
House could not act unwisely if it were, 
to some extent, guided by the light of 
the past. Was it expedient to alter the 
laws of England for the benefit of one 
man, and that one man not like Mr. 
O’Connell, Mr. Pease, or - Alderman 


Salomons, representing a large, influen- 


tial, and respectable class in the com- 
munity, but representing, as far as they 
knew, only himself? You could not se- 
parate, do what you would, this measure 
from the person who would be the first 
to take advantage of it—it was purely 
and simply a “‘ privilegium.” They did 
not know for certain that there was a 
single other person in the country be- 
sides Mr. Bradlaugh who would be bene- 
fited byit ; but thisthey did know for cer- 
tain, that if there weresuch persons, their 
number was comparatively small; and 
this they knew further, that the number 
of persons who would be shocked by it, 
and morally injured by it, was incon- 
ceivably vast, so that the measure was, 
on the first blush of it, a “‘ privilegium”’ 
of the most dangerous character. If 
they could erase from their minds all 
that had occurred in this House in con- 
nection with Mr. Bradlaugh, if none of 
those events had taken place, and if the 
Government of this country, acting on 
the representations of large classes of 
persons, and on a considerable amount 
of public opinion, had proposed to 
abolish all promissory Oaths, from the 
Oath of the Sovereign on the Throne, 
to the Oath of the magistrate on the 
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Bench, that would have been a measure 
of a wide and comprehensive character 
not altogether out of keeping with the 
general principles of the Liberal Party ; 
and though it might have encountered 
some opposition in this House, it would 
have received from the House a con- 
sideration widely different from that 
which was being given to the present 
proposal of the Government. The Pro- 
missory Oaths Act of 1868 was based on 
the grounds he had indicated ; the ob- 
ject of that measure was not to admit 
notorious Atheists into the Army and 
Navy, or into any public offices and posi- 
tions, but was to reduce the enormous 
number of promissory Oaths which were 
at that time incumbent, which were ne- 
cessary for the performance of the most 
trifling matters ; and it was also, by sub- 
stituting declarations for Oaths in many 
cases, intended to meet the conscientious 
objections of many who, while on great 
and solemn occasions ready and willing 
to take an oath, were, nevertheless, of 
opinion that the indiscriminate multi- 
plication of Oaths was, on many obvious 
grounds, objectionable, tended to pro- 
fanity, and detracted from the solemnity 
of Oaths which were considered to be of 
value. And that Bill was agreed to al- 
most unanimously by Parliament. It 
was for the benefit of the whole nation ; 
it was considered and passed deliberately, 
and in the absence. of any religious or 
political pressure. The circumstances 
which had led to the introduction of the 
present Bill were in every detail diame- 
trically contrary ; it was not forthe benefit 
of the whole nation, it was for the benefit 
of one man, and it was brought in in 
deference to clamour and violence. Let 
them consider for a moment who were 
the classes outside who were opposed to 
the Representative of Atheism. They 
were the religious, the moral, the law- 
abiding, and the industrious. Who were 
the personal supporters of Atheism out- 
side this House? For the most part, 
they were the residuum, the rabble, and 
the scum of the population; the bulk 
of them were persons to whom all re- 
straint, religious, moral, or legal, was 
odious and intolerable. Why were they 
so anxious to give these latter a victory 
and a triumph over the former? What 
good object could they possibly expect to 
gain by such acourse? Further, the de- 
sign of the Government had been carried 
out in the most unfortunate manner that 
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could have been selected. The Bill 
proposed that Members of Parliament 
should swear or affirm at their pleasure. 
What would be the result of this? The 
Oath and the Affirmation would become 
Party battle-cries. The House would 
divide into jurors and non-jurors. The 
Radical Party, remembering the origin 
of the Bill, would, of course, for the 
future, affirm; and the idea would 
rapidly spread that the Affirmation, 
undoubtedly less solemn than the Oath, 
would more conveniently cover and 
allow of Republican and revolutionary 
enterprizes. On the other hand, the 
Tory Party, faithful to the Constitution, 
would, of course, adhere to the Oath, 
always willing to testify, in the most 
solemn manner, their loyaity to the 
Throne and to the institutions of their 
country. Wasit wise or politic to make 
new Party distinctions in this country, 
based on such a difference as that? The 
whole speech of the Prime Minister, if 
it meant anything, was directed against 
all promissory Oaths. He said the Par- 
liamentary Oath now had become merely 
a Theistic test, and, as such, was unsuited 
to its purpose. But he forgot that he 
was responsible for the present form of 
Oath ; if it was a Theistic test, it was his 
fault. The Parliamentary Oaths Act of 
1866 was the work of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman ; he did not object to a Theistic 
test then ; but, if he objected to it now, 
why did he not do away with it alto- 
gether? Why did he adopt a particular 
form of Bill which might have the 
effect of connecting an Affirmation with 
Atheistic opinions, and of denoting to 
the House and the public the indi- 
vidual who held such opinions? They 
were told that the Oath was useless, 
because any Atheist could take it. He 
maintained that no Atheist who acted in 
the manner adopted by Mr. Bradlaugh 
could take the Oath. By the law and 
Constitution of England an avowed 
Atheist could not take an Oath. Let 
the House remember what occurred 
in 1880. Mr. Bradlaugh came to the 
Table, and stated that he claimed to 
affirm as one of those who, by virtue of 
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entitled to affirm. That was the only 
knowledge which the House had, or 
could have, of his being an Atheist; 
because it was only Atheists who, on 
those grounds, under that Act could 
afirm. They had nothing to do with 
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his writings; they had only to consider 
his acts. What did this action of his 
mean? It did not mean that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had the slightest conscientious 
objection to taking an Oath—they knew 
that he was quite willing to take the 
Oath afterwards, and had no repugnance 
to it. The only meaning his action 
could have was that by it he meant to 
inform the House of Commons, in the 
plainest way he could, that the House of 
Commons was entirely given over to 
superstition, that their most solemn 
forms were ridiculous and obsolete, and 
that he would be no party to them. Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s action in claiming to affirm 
was adeliberate and premeditated avowal 
of Atheism to the assembled House of 
Commons, and a declaration of war 
against Christianity ; and the first attack 
upon the fortress was the repudiation of 
the Oath of the House of Commons. 
For his part, he made no complaint. If 
Mr. Bradlaugh liked to run a tilt against 
Christianity, let him do so in the name 
of whatever master he might serve. 
But he asked hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and the Prime Minister, if they could 
wonder that the glove thus rudely 
thrown down was promptly taken up; 
that an army in defence of Christianity 
at once sprang into life; and could they 
wonder that they were not prepared to 
give way now, when a Bill was brought 
in which was to give a complete victory 
to Mr. Bradlaugh? It was said that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could take the Oath in 
the next Parliament. That he (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) denied entirely, 
unless the law was altered. Parliament 
was seized of the fact that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was an avowed Atheist, and there- 
fore could not take the Oath; the fact 
was stated in the Records of Parliament 
and every Successor of Mr. Speaker 
would be bound to follow the valuable 
ruling which he laid down when Mr. 
Bradlaugh first presented himself at the 
Table and claimed to make an Affirma- 
tion. By that ruling Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
right to take the Oath might be called in 
question at any time, and the Speaker 
would be bound to remit the claim and 
the objection to the consideration and 
judgment of the House of Commons. 
Now the Government asked Parliament 
to do for Mr. Bradlaugh—who, for all 
they knew, stood to all intents and 
purposes absolutely alone in the coun- 
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for the Roman Catholics or for the Jews; 
and, more than that, Parliament was to 
do it immediately, and in obedience to 
the first demand. Did Parliament abo- 
lish the Oath for the Catholics or the 
Jews when they refused to take the 
Oath? Not atall. It altered the Oath, 
but it refused to part with it. Catholic 
Emancipation was the necessary conse- 
quence of the Union ; we could not con- 
tinue to withhold from 8,000,000 or 
more of our people Constitutional privi- 
leges ; but the Catholics waited 29 years 
before their difficulties were removed, so 
fearful was Parliament of tampering 
with the Oath. But, at any rate, when 
Catholic Emancipation was granted 
there was no question of endangering 
the Christian character of the Constitu- 
tion. The Catholics were as faithful 
and as loyal guardians of that as the 
Protestants; all the tenets of their re- 
ligion were on the side of a Chris- 
tian law; and it was, without doubt, 
those considerations which finally in- 
duced both Parties in the State to grant 
them the same privileges as the Protes- 
tants. Well, of course they were told, 
over and over again, that when they ad- 
mitted Jews into Parliament they de- 
stroyed the Christian character of the 
Constitution. He absolutely and totally 
denied that assertion. The moral sanc- 
tions which controlled both Jews and 
Christians were in many respects similar. 
The belief in a Supreme Being and in a 
future state of rewards and punish- 
ments was devoutly held by both, and 
the Ten Commandments were equally 
to Jew and Christian the rule of life. 
There was nothing in the Jewish creed 
or character which could in the slightest 
degree detract from any pledge which 
they might give, or unfit them for public 
confidence, or deprive them of general 
respect. He would examine that a little 
more closely, because, to a superficial 
observer, it might appear that Jewish 
Emancipation was the weak point in the 
case of the opponents of the Bill, whereas 
it was the strongest. The God of the 
Christians and the God of the Jews was 
one and the same. The difference of 
opinion arose as to the nature and the 
form; but there was no difference as to 
the essence or the attributes. Judaism 
was only separated from Arianism by a 
degree, or, rather, he should say that 
Arianism was an improvement, and an 
advance on Judaism. [4 Jaugh.] He 
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did not know why hon. Members should 
laugh; he was endeavouring to discuss 
the subject seriously and with gravity. 
An impartial student of the life and 
times of Athanasius would have no 
difficulty in coming to the conclusion 
that, as far as it was possible and lawful 
to pry into the causes which regulate 
the progress of religious thought, it was 
owing to an accident, or what they 
called an accident, as much as to any- 
thing else that the whole of Europe at 
the present moment was not Arian. The 
acceptance of the settlement of that 
great religious schism, which divided 
the world at one time into two bitterly 
hostile camps, depended entirely upon 
the caprices of a despotic Emperor, 
the intrigues of an Oriental Court, and 
upon the hairbreadth escapes of an ad- 
venturous Bishop. He had only stated 
that as an argument that it was not 
wonderful that in the 19th century, 
when these facts were known and ac- 
knowledged, the State should have been 
extremely tolerant, when Jewish Eman- 
cipation was under discussion, of all 
forms of Arianism. Now, though no- 
thing could be more distasteful to him 
than to bring questions of abstract theo- 
logy into debates in the House of Com- 
mons, he could not refrain from remind- 
ing the Prime Minister, whom he was 
sorry not to see in his place, and who 
dwelt so much on the question of Jewish 
Emancipation, and drew such large and 
such unjustifiable inferences from it, 
that the true Christian not only believed 
in, but looked forward to, a time when 
the Jewish nation should recognize the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and when the 
scattered exiles from Palestine should 
be exalted far above all the other 
Gentile races of the earth. There was, 
then, nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that the Christian inhabitants of a 
Christian country should admit people 
with such a future to equal privileges 
with themselves. The claims of the 
Jews for admission to Parliament were 
so forcibly put by Mr. Disraeli, and 
contrasted so remarkably with the claims 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, that he could not re- 
sist quoting them to the House. Mr. 
Disraeli, in doing so, said— 


“T have always, Sir, upheld that opinion be- 
cause I believed that the Jewish race was that 
one to which the human family in general has 
been under the greatest obligation, and when I 
am told.... that by admitting Jews into 
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Parliament we are endangering the Christian 
character of . . . . the community, I must say 
it does appear to me that it is because we are a 
. Christian community that the claim of 
the Jews to enjoy all civil and political privi- 
leges is irresistible. Sir, when I remember for 
how much wo are indebted to that people, of 
what ineffable blessings they have been the 
human agents—when I remember. that by their 
history, their poetry, their laws, our lives are 
instructed, solaced, and regulated—when I re- 
call other considerations and memories more 
solemn and reverential, I confess that, I cannot 
as a Christian oppose the claims of those to 
whom Christianity is under so great an obliga- 
tion.”—(3 Hansard, [133] 961.) 
and, in concluding what must have been 
one of the most powerful speeches he 
ever made to the House of Commons, he 
said— 

“T cannot help remembering that the Jews 
have outlived Assyrian Kings, Egyptian Pha- 
raohs, Roman Cesars, and Arabian Caliphs, and 

. . . it is my conviction ... . that the time 
will come when the Jews . . . . will receive in 
this country full and complete emancipation. 

. I have faith in that Almighty Being who 
had never deserted them. ”—(Ibid., 964-9-70.) 
Could Mr. Bradlaugh or any of his crew 
support their claims for admission to 
that House by arguments so weighty 
and so solemn as those? He ventured 
to say that if any Member of that House 
advocated the claims of Mr. Bradlaugh 
by comparing them with the claims of 
the Jews, he inflicted upon that ancient 
people a fouler insult and a crueler 
wrong than was ever devised by medieval 
fanaticism. Yet the Jews had to wait 
many years before the door was opened, 
so deliberate and so hesitating, but so 
sure, had been the progress of our Con- 
stitution ; and finally Parliament did not 
abolish the Oath for them, it did not 
allow them to affirm, though that course 
might have appeared the most natural 
and the most easy. To admit the Jews 
into Parliament, an irreproachable race 
having an immense stake in the fortunes 
of this country, after nine years of weary 
waiting, seven words were omitted from 
the Oath. For one sect only had Parlia- 
ment made a greater effort and abolished 
the Oath, substituting an Affirmation— 
an essentially Christian sect, whose pure 
lives, peaceful doctrines, and high mora- 
lity constituted an argument which could 
not be resisted that the admission into 
the House of Members of that sect, 
rather than endanger the Constitution, 
would adorn the Senate. But here, 
again, it was long before Parliament 
took the step of abolishing the Oath, 
even under such circumstances of abso- 
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lute security—nay, more, of positive 
advantage ; and he thought it was only 
in 1858 that the Parliamentary Affirma- 
tion of the Quakers became part of the 
Statute Law. Yet the Quakers did not 
refuse to take an Oath because they did 
not believe in the solemnity of it; it 
was because of their sense of its exces- 
sive solemnity that they objected to 
combining it with matters purely human, 
and in their adhesion to that objection 
they were prepared to sacrifice all hope 
and prospect of distinction or advance- 
ment among their fellow men. Contrast 
this with Mr. Bradlaugh’s position, who 
said—‘‘ Rather than be debarred from 
the advantages of a Parliamentary posi- 
tion I will take your Oath, or any num- 
ber of oaths, or any kind of them; whe- 
ther it be on the Testament of the 
Christian or on the broken saucer of the 
Chinese, it is all one to me.”’ And this 
was the man whom the Government 
proposed to place on a better ground 
than the Catholics or the Jews, and on 
the same ground as the members of the 
Society of Friends. It was well to re- 
call those historical facts in the face of 
the speech of the Attorney General the 
other night, who informed them that 
he introduced this Bill in order to re- 
move the conscientious objection of those 
who could not tolerate the profanation of 
the Oath. A more audacious proposition 
was never before put forward by a law- 
yer. He took this Bill of the Govern- 
ment, and he stripped it of all those 
flimsy disguises with which the Prime 
Minister so ingeniously but so uselessly 
clothed it, and he placed it naked be- 
fore the Parliament and before the coun- 
try—a Bill for the admission of avowed 
Atheists into the House of Commons— 
ard he said that that was a fundamental 
changein the Constitution ofsuch vital and 
momentous importance that the people 
of this country would not hastily ratify 
it, and that the opinion of the country 
must be ascertained before the Parlia- 
ment could assent to it. The peculiarity 
of the English Constitution was that it 
was founded upon, and incorporated with, 
the Christian morality. It was a charac- 
teristic which was possessed by no other 
nation ; however free, or however great; 
and did it not occur to them that the 
extraordinary prosperity and duration 
and apparent future of our Empire was 
not, perhaps, unconnected with this 
famous char acteristic, and was it not 
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certain that the great statesmen who 
were concerned in opposing Catholic 
Emancipation, the admission of the Jews, 
and the Affirmation of Quakers, were 
possessed of this idea, and were fearful 
of this characteristic being endangered 
or lost sight of ? They were not neces- 
sarily, as some hon. Members opposite 
might think, fools, and idiots, and 
bigots; and yet their steps were extra- 
ordinarily cautious. From the days of 
King Alfred to the days of Queen Vic- 
toria, by the Common Law of England, 
open and notorious’ Atheists were abso- 
lutely incapable of discharging any pub- 
lic duty, or filling any public position of 
confidence and trust. He was more 
surprised than he could say to hear this 
statement contested by the Attorney Ge- 
neral and the Prime Minister. It had 
never been denied till the present day. 
He knew it was denied by Lord Cole- 
ridge the other day; but Lord Coleridge 
was obtaining an unfortunate celebrity 
for allowing his political opinions to be 
incidentally set forth from the Judicial 
Bench; and though Lord Coleridge 
might be a distinguished Judge, no one 
had ever yet claimed for him that he 
was a great lawyer. His law might be 
dismissed without further notice. Against 
Lord Coleridge he would set the far 
higher authority of Lord Erskine, who, 
in his great speech on The Age of Leason, 
said— 

“‘The Christian religion is the very founda- 
tion of the law of the land; to profess the 
Christian religion is the sanction of all our 
public duties, and the only pledge of our sub- 


mission to the system which constitutes the 
State.” 


In the case of ‘‘ Cowan v. Milbourne,”’ 
in 1864, long after the removal of Jewish 
disabilities, where a man had contracted 
to let some rooms and refused to carry 
out the contract when he ascertained 
that they were to be used for the purpose 
of delivering Atheistical lectures, Baron 
Kelly said— 


“ There is abundant authority for saying that 
Christianity is part and parcel of the law of 
the land ; and, therefore, to support and main- 
tain publicly the proposition that one who has 
contracted to let rooms for a purpose stated in 
general terms, and who afterwards discovers 
that they are to be used for the delivery of 
lectures that our Saviour is defective and his 
teaching misleading, but is, nevertheless, bound 
to permit his room to be used for that purpose, 
such a proposition is a violation of the prin- 
ciples of law, and cannot be done without blas- 
phemy.” 
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Baron Martin concurred in that judg- 
ment. Baron Bramwell said— 

‘‘T think that the plaintiff was about to use 

the rooms for an unlawful purpose, because he 
was about to use them for the purpose of teach- 
ing or advised speaking denying the Christian 
religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament to be of Divine 
authority. That being so, his purpose was un- 
lawful, and the plaintiff could not enforce the 
contract.” 
But the proposition he had laid down as 
to the civil disabilities of open and no- 
torious Atheists was incorporated in the 
Statute 9 Will. ITI., c. 35, ‘‘ An Act for 
the more effectual suppressing of Blas- 
phemy and Profaneness,”’ which enacted 
that a person convicted of— 

“‘ Blasphemous and impious opinions, contrary 
to the doctrines and principles of the Christian 
religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty God, and destructive to the peace and 
welfare of this Kingdom,” 
should, for the first offence— 

“ Be adjudged incapable and disabled in law 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever to have 
or enjoy any office, or official employment, or 
employment ecclesiastical, civil, or military, or 
any part in them, or any profit or advantage 
appertaining to them or any of them; and if 
any person or persons so convicted shall, at the 
time of his or their conviction, enjoy or possess 
any office, place, or employment, such office, 
place, or employment shall be void, and is 
hereby declared void.” 

That Act was amended in favour of the 
Unitarians in 1813, but, otherwise, was 
then in force; so that, in fact, it had, to 
all intents and purposes, been confirmed 
within the last 70 years; and the above 
Statute was in Volume 2 of the Revised 
Statutes, issued by authority in 1871. 
If the Government wished to get Mr. 
Bradlaugh into Parliament — if they 
wished to qualify Mr. Bradlaugh for 
holding high Office in their Administra- 
tion, they ought to repeal that Statute. 
Dared they do it? He challenged them 
to put down an Amendment repealing 
that Statute; but, as a matter of fact, 
this Bill, in the most insidious manner, 
without mentioning either Common Law 
or Statute Law, flew in the face of both. 
[Mr. Newpecare: Common Law in par- 
ticular.] He might be told, of course, 
that these laws he had quoted were 
obsolete and never enforced, and that 
many Atheists had sat, perhaps were 
now sitting, in Parliament, in spite of 
those laws; and then they had Mr. 
Gibbon and Lord Bolingbroke thrown 
at their heads. But, as far as their 
knowledge of Mr. Gibbon’s opinions 
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went, they were not known until he 

ublished the 15th and 16th chapters of 

is History, which did not appear until 
after he sat in Parliament; and as to 
Lord Bolingbroke, there were not any 
of his contemporaries who knew of his 
Atheistic opinions. The whole was de- 
rived from his works, which were post- 
humous; so that he did not think Boling- 
broke and Gibbon did them much good. 
But, anyhow, he would ask—was evasion 
of a law a conclusive reason for repeal- 
ing or not enforcing it? It might just 
as well be said that, because there was 
smuggling or illicit distilling, therefore 
our Customsand Excise Revenue ought to 
be abolished. Secret or semi-concealed 
evasion of a law was undoubtedly cri- 
minal; but open defiance of a law was 
not only equally criminal, but far more 
dangerous ; and to say that people who 
concealed or, at any rate, did not adver- 
tise their Atheistical opinions had sat in 
Parliament was no reason whatever for 
altering the law in order to admit 
among the Governing Body of the coun- 
try persons who boasted of, and lost no 
opportunity of disseminating, Atheistical 
and unlawful doctrines. But they must 
not only think of the relief of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or of the relief of that 
House from a slight difficulty; they must 
think what would be the effect on the 
people of this State of a recognition of 
unlawful doctrines, and of giving a place 
in the immediate Governing Body to one 
who professed and who preached that 
the Christian religion, on which our law 
was founded, was false, its morality de- 
fective, and its promises illusory. Were 
they not giving to those doctrines a 
tremendous impetus by altering the Con- 
stitution of this country in order that 
they might be officially represented in 
our councils and might influence our 
decisions ? Could they contemplate with- 
out alarm the revulsion that such an 
Act might occasion among those masses 
of the people who, with some hope of a 
happier state hereafter, were toiling their 
weary way through the world, content to 
tolerate, for a time, their less fortunate 
lot — the revulsion that would occur 
should they infer from the action of the 
Legislature that it was even possible 
that their faith was false? Surely the 
horrors of the French Revolution should 
give some idea of the effect on themasses 
of the State recognition of Atheism. It 
was from awful disasters such as those 
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that we had been very probably pre- 
served by the Christian characteristics 
of the community; or, to quote again 
the words of Lord Erskine— 

“The religious and moral sense of the people 

of Great Britain is the great anchor which 
alone can hold the vessel of State amidst the 
storms that agitate the world.” 
They were invited to destroy and abolish 
the Christian character of our Constitu- 
tion in the name of religious: liberty. 
Religious liberty had nothing to do with 
this question; if he thought that reli- 
gious liberty was in danger, he would 
join the ranks of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site; but let him ask them to look at it 
in this way, and if they told him that 
his argument was an argumentum ad 
hominem, he replied that their legisla- 
tion was legislation ad hominem. Would 
any Member of that House receive a 
man holding and boasting, and living 
by the preaching, of such opinions as 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s into his family by 
ties of relationship? Would any Mem- 
ber confide to him the training up his 
sons or daughters, or of anyone con- 
nected with him? How, then, could 
they propose to alter the law of the 
State in order to give to such a man a 
higher and far more important post— 
namely, a share in the providing for the 
welfare of millions of human beings? 
If the profession of Christianity were the 
surest guarantee for the faithful dis- 
charge of private and social duties, much 
more must it be the best or the only 
known guarantee for those high and 
important functions on which the cha- 
racter and happiness of our people de- 
pended. Mr. Burke, in his writings on 
the French Revolution, said— 

“ All persons possessing any portion of power 
ought to be strongly and awfully impressed with 
an idea that they act in trust, and that they are 
to account for their conduct in that trust to 
the one great Master, Author, and Founder of 
society.”’ 

This was no question of religious liberty ; 
it was a question of common prudence 
and common sense. Good Heavens! to 
think that this banner of religious liberty, 
which had waved over causes most noble 
and most pure, which had been carried 
triumphantly to victory on battle fields, 
where were elicited all the loftiest emo- 
tions of which the intelligence of man 
was capable, that that banner should 
now be taken down from its shrine of 
almost universal adoration in order to 
attract supporters to the cause of a man 
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to whom religious liberty was nothing 
more than superstitious licence, and to 
whom religion itself was but as a mania, 
as a disease, almost as a crime, to be 
combatted, scoffed at, insulted, and pro- 
faned on every convenient or conceivable 
opportunity ; and that that monstrosity 
should be perpetrated by the Party who, 
of all others in those conflicts to which 
he had alluded, had won for themselves 
undying fame. He was, however, glad 
that the Government did not bring up 
the people of England, or of Scotland, 
or of Ireland as supporting them in this 
matter; that they did not try to make 
them their accomplices in that dark de- 
sign. The people of those countries were 
absolutely guiltless of any complicity 
with the Government. The diminished 
number of supporters of the Government 
in that House, the striking results of the 
various elections at Northampton and in 
the country, the enormous number of 
Petitions, confirmed what he said. The 
Prime Minister told them that they were, 
on this occasion, to disregard the feelings 
of the people. He was surprised at such 
acommand from him. What a torrent 
of denunciation would they have had 
from him if Mr. Disraeli had ever uttered 
such a sentiment as that. He firmly be- 
lieved that it was because the people were 
certain that from the right hon. Gentle- 
man no changes of this kind were to be ex- 
pected that they had continually reposed 
in him such an amount of confidence; 
and if that Bill were to pass into law, 
owing to his powerful advocacy, the 
Christian Constitution of Great Britain 
might have received a mortal stab from 
the hands of the man whom the people 
had armed in its defence and had pro- 
motéd to its highest honours. He de- 
sired now to clear up a little controversy 
which had arisen between the Prime 
Minister and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) with reference 
to the feelings of the Wesleyan com- 
munity, also with regard to the signa- 
ture of the Rev. Mr. Garratt. Mr. 
George H. Chubb, an eminent lay mem- 
ber of the Wesleyan body, had addressed 
to his hon. Friend the Member for Porta- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) a let- 
ter, in which he said— 


‘‘T am glad to have this opportunity of stating 
a fact which may be of interest to you. Mr. 


Gladstone last night said that the President of 
the Wesleyan Conference had written to say that 
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he was in favour of the Bill; if that is so, it 
must be in his private capacity, because I have 
before me a copy of a Petition against the Bill 
adopted by an official sub-committee only a few 
days ago, and signed by Charles Garratt, Presi. 
dent of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference. 
This Petition was, however, never presented to 
the House, chiefly through the action of two 
Wesleyan Liberal Members of Parliament ; and 
I, therefore, with the concurrence of leading 
ministers and laymen, sent out a Circular asking 
for signatures from Members of the Conference 
and its committees; in a week I have received 
nearly 1,000 signatures, and others are daily 
coming in, together with letters from all parts 
of the country, and from all classes of Wes- 
leyans, which show that the Government Bill 
‘is opposed to the judgment of mankind.’ I 
may add that almost the whole of these signa- 
tures have been received since the Government 
announced that the Bill was to be non-retros 
spective.” 

He might also take this opportunity of 
stating that up till Friday last 4,854 
Petitions had been presented against the 
Bill, signed by 597,353 people; while 
the number of Petitions in favour of the 
Bill was only 1,362, signed by 153,290 
people. Thus the proportion was about 
four to one against the Bill. He was 
grateful to the House for having allowed 
him to make these remarks. He was 
convinced, as strongly as he could be 
convinced of anything, that, under all 
the circumstances of that most difficult 
controversy, it was the bounden duty of 
the Tory Party fearlessly to have resisted 
at the very outset these calamitous pro- 
ceedings, to oppose that man on every 
occasion, to contest that legislation stage 
by stage, and to arouse the alarm of 
the nation. It was, of course, possible— 
he trusted it was not probable—that in 
this matter the Opposition might be ulti- 
mately defeated; but should that be so, 
and should the time arrive, as in that 
case it most certainly would, when Zhe 
Fruits of Philosophy should become the 
Bible of the people, and when the age 
of so-called ‘‘ Reason” should have sup- 
planted the age of Christian morality, 
at any rate it should then be recognized 
by a suffering posterity that their great 
principles were not sacrified, and that 
their great cause was not lost, except 
after the bitterest conflict which could be 
recorded in the annals of a Parliament 
or in the history of a people. The pre- 
sent Government proudly claimed the 
task of carrying the cause of religious 
liberty to its furthest imaginable limits ; 
but be it theirs on this side of the House 
—nor was it less noble—to endeavour 
to restrain such aspirations within the 
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bounds of reason and of policy, so that 
the men of the future, when studying 
the story of the struggle, would exclaim 
of the Conservative Party of to-day— 
‘‘ Well, they did their duty.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
not help thinking, while the noble Lord 
was speaking—‘‘ How long is this de- 
bate likely to last?””? The main object 
of the noble Lord seemed to be to show 
that the mantle of Elijah had descended 
upon him, for his speech consisted of a 
defence of the admission of the Jews 
into Parliament entirely because it had 
been supported by Mr. Disraeli. The 
noble Lord was frequently cheered by 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), but perhaps not 
when he referred to the Jews; because, 
in opposing their admission, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire said 
he did not think it advisable that they 
should have sitting in that House indi- 
viduals who regarded Our Redeemer as 
an impostor, a view which was not pre- 
cisely that of the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had said that the Prime Minister’s 
speech was entirely above his feeble 
comprehension; it would seem, there- 
fore, that when a grand and exhaustive 
speech like that had been made on the 
part of the Government, any Member of 
the other side had only to say that it 
was above his feeble comprehension, 
and then proceed to repeat all the alle- 
gations and misrepresentations which 
were current before the speech was 
made. The noble Lord’s views on law 
and Church history were as much be- 
yond his (Mr. Labouchere’s) compre- 
hension as the Prime Minister’s speech 
was above the comprehension of the 
noble Lord. No one disputed that 
Atheists had been disqualified for occu- 
pying positions of trust, and if the noble 

rd had gone back to the time of 
Elizabeth he might have found Judges 
laying down that Infidels were the allies 
of the Devil; but the late Mr. Justice 
Willes said that the Judges who laid 
down such law were allies of the Devil. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) was, however, 
willing to admit that the speech of the 
noble Lord was the ablest which had 
been delivered from his side of the 
House, for more wretched debating 
than was exhibited in the speeches of 
the Opposition he had never heard in 
his life. He had been accustomed to re- 
gard the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man the Member for the University of 
Dublin (My. Gibson) as one of the ablest 
Members of his Party; but a worse 
speech than that of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman he had never heard. 
Then a Member of the Hebrew faith 
came forward to lecture them on their 
duties as Christians, and to tell them 
that the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government was bearing 
aloft a banner with Blasphemy and 
Bradlaugh inscribed upon it. Another 
Member had told them that the motto 
on the Royal Arms stuck in his throat, 
and so he could not vote for the Bill. 
A Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench actually told them that if Atheists 
were allowed to affirm in Parliament 
they would be allowed to affirm in a 
Court of Justice, and did not seem to 
know that Atheists were allowed to affirm 
in Courts of Justice. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Shropshire (Mr. Stanley 
Leighton) got up to answer the speech 
of the Prime Minister, and said that 
this Bill was the lowest and basest form 
of fraud. Had they not now a right to 
hope that this very orgy of rampant 
verbosity would at some time cease? 
Conservatives had been, he admitted, 
thoroughly consistent, for they had al- 
ways opposed every attempt to remove 
disabilities which stood in the way of all 
citizens equally exercising civil rights. 
He did not say that they were not actu- 
ated by conscientious motives; but he 
was inclined to think that mest of them 
were actuated rather by Party motives. 
[‘**No!”] They wanted to persuade 
the public that they had a monopoly of 
regard for religion. But the head of the 
Party was actuated entirely by Party 
motives. [‘‘No!”] Well, he would 
prove his assertion. The right hon. 
Member for South-West Lancashire 
(Sir R. Assheton Cross) had defended his 
Leader from the allegation that he ad- 
vised that legislation should take place 
on the part of the Government on this 
question, and how did he defend him? 
By saying that it was true he did say 
that, but that his object was to oppose 
the Bill. Ifhon. Gentlemen were satis- 
fied with that statement, he did not wish 
to disturb their equanimity. The noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) was in 
many ways invaluable to the Liberal 
Party. He not only made speeches and 
wrote articles in reviews, but he wrote 
letters. Not long ago he wrote a letter 


























which attracted a considerable amount 
of attention, in which he said— 

“ When Sir Drummond Wolff and Lord Percy 
originally raised the question of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s claim to take the Oath of Allegiance Sir 
Stafford Northcote supported the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government; and it was not until 
Lord Beaconsfield had been referred to, and 
had expressed a strong opinion that the conten- 
tion of the Members for Portsmouth and North 
Northumberland was in accordance with the 
practice of the Constitution, that Sir Stafford 
Northcote refrained from supporting the Go- 
vernment against his own followers.” 

It was well that these facts should be re- 
called when the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was gaining great renown as the 
Defender of the Faith. Further, a 
speech had been made by one of the 
most trusted and cautious Members on 
the Front Opposition Bench—the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther), who said 
that the noble Lord and the Members of 
the Fourth Party were to be congratu- 
lated on having brought this subject be- 
fore the House, and that if they had 
not interfered it never would have been 
brought before the House. He (Mr. 
Labouchere) had now proved his state- 
ment. It was clear that the Leader of 
the Opposition wished to support the 
Government when they discountenanced 
interference with Mr. Bradlaugh taking 
the Oath ; and it was only when an ap- 
peal was made by some of the Tory 
Party to Lord Beaconsfield that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in defiance of his 
better judgment, assumed the part he 
had since taken in resistance to Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He did not complain of 
this; he only wished the Leader of the 
Opposition would more often act on his 
own sensible views, and not be dragged 
through the mire by the silly gentlemen 
who supported him. The staple of the 
debate on the Opposition side of the 
House had been invention and invec- 
tive, and the object of the speakers had 
been to obscure the issues, and to ignore 
the most palpable facts. It had been 
stated by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for South-West Lancashire (Sir 
R. Assheton Cross) that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had been in intimate relations with the 
Government for a very long time. Mr. 


Bradlaugh had written to him (Mr. La- 
bouchere) as follows :— 

“T should be obliged if you would state to 
the House that there is not and never has been 
the slightest foundation for the statement made 
by Sir R. Oross that the late Mr. Adam pro- 
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moted my candidature at Northampton. In 
1868 I stood in opposition to the sitting Mem- 
ber, Lord Henley, and in that election I com- 
plained that I owed my defeat to a letter writ- 
ten against me by the present Prime Minister. 
I never held, directly or indirectly, the smallest 
friendly communication with the late Mr. Adam 
before my return, and I always considered that 
in my election the whole weight of the mode 
rate Liberals had been used against me.” 


As for the letter written by Mr. Adam 
respecting the Northampton Election, 
the facts were very simple. He 
was himself standing for Northampton 
at the time, and being in London on 
electioneering business he chanced to 
pass by Mr. Adam’s office, and thought 
he might as well look in and ask how the 
elections were going. Mr. Adam showed 
his statistics, and expressed his confi- 
dence as to a Liberal victory, if but the 
Party would work together in a united 
manner. He then remarked to Mr. 
Adam that the electors of Northampton 
would not improbably let in a Conserva- 
tive candidate by the unwise habit of 
plumping and not splitting their votes, 
and suggested that Mr. Adam should 
write him a letter advising them not to 
doso. This Mr. Adam good-naturedly 
did; and his letter, written in these cir- 
cumstances, was the only foundation, if 
such it could be called, for the state- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was a mistake to suppose that that was 
written after consultation with the Libe- 
ral Party. As to the Prime Minister 
having inspired it, he was in Mid Lothian 
at the time; and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
took it that neither he nor his Colleagues 
were aware that the letter had been 
written. [Cries of ‘‘Morley!”] That 
had nothing to do with the question. 
Now, a great deal had been said as to 
the feeling of the country towards the 
Bill, to which it was said to be altogether 
hostile. He must say he was surprised 
that the Opposition should think Liberal 
Members were actuated by such high 
and lofty motives that, knowing their 
constituents were thoroughly against 
them and would turn them out, they in- 
sisted on voting for the Bill. He could 
believe a great of the Liberal Party, and 
did not doubt that many of its Members 
would rather lose their seats than vote 
against their consciences; but when he 
found all the Liberal Members, with but 
few exceptions, intending to vote for the 
Bill, he could not believe that they were 
all going to offend their constituents. 
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Only one Welsh Member was opposed to 
the Bill, and only eight Scotch ‘Members, 
a fact which had been controverted in a 
somewhat illogical manner by the asser- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) that only three 
Irish Members would vote for it. Again, 
the House had been told repeatedly that 
the large majority of the very numerous 
Petitions that had been presented were 
against the Bill; but the manner in which 
they had been obtained was not pointed 
out. It was an undeniable fact that there 
had been a regular system of paid organi- 
zation togetthemup. Was not the hon. 
Member for Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) a 
member of an association by which money 
was expended to get up Petitions? Were 
not notices sent all over the country, 
with stamped envelopes for reply? Mr. 
Chubb, who had been alluded to, be- 
longed to another organization which 
sent stamped circulars all over the coun- 
try to Wesleyans ; the other organization 
sent circulars to members of the Church 
of England. Was it surprising that, 


under these circumstances, a very large 
number of signatures had been obtained? 
He was surprised that when signatures 


were so solicited, and when gross mis- 
statements about the Bill had been made 
all over the country, and people had 
been told that it was an attack on reli- 

ion, that its object was to introduce 

theism toParliament—he wassurprised, 
considering all this, and considering the 
strong religious feeling of the country, 
that the signatures should still be counted 
by thousands and not by millions. With 
reference to the collection of signatures 
by paid canvassers, he might add that 
at Dumfries one of the canvassers had 
only lately left prison, boys and girls 
had signed the Petitions; in a village 
near Halifax a clergyman of the Church 
of England collected the whole of the 
signatures of the little children in the 
schools ; at Cambridge, persons were in- 
vited to sign more than once; and at a 
place near Bury St. Edmund’s, those 
signing were requested to sign also the 
names of their relatives. He did not 
doubt that many of the signatures were 
honest ; but he complained that Petitions 
had been promoted by a system of or- 
ganization, that they did not represent 
the opinion of the country, and that, in 
many cases, they were signed by babes 
and sucklings. His Colleague had asked 
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him to say that he was prepared to prove 
before a Select Committee that three- 
fourths of the signatures to the Petitions 
against the Bill had been collected by 
paid agents, and among the signatures 
were several thousands of children under 
12; and that the Petition from North- 
ampton bearing more than 6,000 signa- 
tures included the names of several 
babies less than six months old. This 
was the way in which public opinion was 
manufactured against what was alleged 
to be a “‘ Bradlaugh Relief Bill.” The 
opponents of the measure misrepresented 
not only public opinion, but the Bill also. 
Mr. Bradlaugh needed no Relief Bill at 
all, but simply stood aside, not wishing to 
give the House any further trouble. At 
the same time Mr. Bradlaugh asserted 
that he had an absolute right to go to 
the Table and take the Oath of Alle- 
giance. Hewas prevented by the House, 
but he was prevented in defiance of the 
law. The Lord Chancellor had said that 
it was his duty to go to the Table and 
swear. How could it be supposed that 
Mr. Bradlaugh wanted a Relief Bill? 
The people who wanted a Relief Bill 
were the House of Commons. They had 
committed, and guiltily insisted on com- 
mitting, a series of illegalities, and they 
wanted some species of relief. The Bill 
was not retrospective, and therefore ex- 
cluded Mr. Bradlaugh from its operation. 
He might observe in passing that the 
Attorney General had stated erroneously 
that the non-retrospective character of 
the Bill was according to precedent. The 
Attorney General had followed the pre- 
cedent of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill, but had forgotten the Relief Bill in 
the case of the Jews, which was so far 
retrospective that it did not make it 
necessary for Baron Rothschild or Mr. 
Salomons to be re-elected. However, he 
absolutely denied that this was a Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill. He absolutely denied 
that the Bill affected Mr. Bradlaugh 
more than any other hon. Member. They 
had been told that this was a Bill to ad- 
mit Atheists into Parliament. How often 
must that statement be denied? At the 
present moment, according to the ruling 
of the Speaker, Atheists could sit in that 
House provided simply they held their 
tongue when they came to take the Oath; 
and he really was surprised how the 
noble Lord could possibly entertain the 
idea that if Mr. Bradlaugh were elected 





in a subsequent Parliament, and pro- 
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vided he adopted this course, he could 
be prevented by some new Speaker from 
taking the Oath of Allegiance. Tho 
right hon. Member for South-West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) started 
an exceedingly curious doctrine. He 
said—‘‘ It is perfectly true that there 
aro’ Atheists in the House; and that 
provided they do not say they are 
Atheists at the Table and took the Oath 
we have no objection; we will look 
through our fingers.”’ [Sir R. AssHzron 
Cross: Provided we had no knowledge. } 
That was, practically, the same thing. 
“ No, no!’’] Supposing the right hon. 

entleman had taken the trouble to 
read the works of some of these men, 
and did know that they were Atheists, 
he would have no official knowledge ; 
and, therefore, he would not object. 
That seemed to him (Mr. Labouchere) 
to be pretty much the doctrine of the 
marine storedealer, who, when someone 
came to sell something, looked through 
his fingers; he knew that the goods 
were stolen, but he took care not to ask, 
and profited bythe occasion. The right 
hon. Gentleman distinguished between 
Atheists and avowed, notorious, and 
active Atheists; but he would point out 
to him that the law drew no such dis- 
tinction. All would be allowed to sit if 
they took the Oath, and all would be 
allowed to sit if the Bill passed by 
affirming instead of swearing. If the 
right hon. Gentleman objected to Atheists 
sitting in the House, and if he agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet (Sir Stafford 
Northeote) that this case was a more 
important question than the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, why not bring in a Bill 
or move a clause to prevent Atheists 
doing what they might do now— 
namely, sit in the House. That would 
be far more reasonable than to persist 
in mis-stating and misunderstanding the 
purpose of the present Bill. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman considered what 
was involved in the religion which he 
advocated? In this religion, which they 
were called upon to admire, and to 
square their legislation to, every human 
being, provided that he recognized, or 
said he recognized, something which he 
called a divinity, was to be included. 
He might be the most abject and most 
despicable savage that ever worshipped 
a block of stone ; his god might be a rep- 
tile or an obscene image; his god might 
delight in human sacrifices, or he might 
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be the very Fiend himself; and yet, no 
matter how debasing and degrading this 
superstition was, hon. Gentlemen would 
receive that man into their arms as a 
spiritual brother. Never was there any- 
thing so absurd and so repugnant to the 
very elementary principles of religion as 
that which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
dubbed with the name of religion. He 
did not wish to say anything to offend 
hon. Gentlemen opposite; but he could 
not help thinking that hon. Gentlemen 
who accused the Prime Minister of 
having “ Bradlaugh and Blasphemy” 
on his banner, these Defenders of the 
Faith who told them this Bill was a mean 
and base fraud—these were the self- 
righteous Pharisees who, thanking God 
that they were not as he and others 
were, denounced them because they 
dared to say that this had never been, 
and never would be, the religion of 
Englishmen. He confessed he did not 
know what they were talking about 
when they spoke of their test. Hon. 
Gentlemen did not seem to understand 
that there was a difference between a 
Theist and a Deist. There were plenty 
of persons who believed in the existence 
of God, but did not believe in a control- 
ling Providence or in a future state. He 
would recommend hon. Gentlemen to 
learn the elements of the case before 
they discussed it. He was sorry that 
the Prime Minister, instead of taking 
the course he had done, had not pro- 
posed to do away altogether with any 
promissory Oath and substitute an Affir- 
mation, for the tendency of modern 
legislation was, it seemed to him, in that 
direction. He wished that some of those 
well-intentioned, but misguided persons, 
who had signed Petitions, were present 
when a new Parliament was elected, and 
when Members were taking the Oath. 
He himself had been much struck by 
the thorough profanity of what went on. 
He need not describe what took place ; 
but there were two matters to which he 
would call attention. The Prime Minis- 
ter had pointed out that the kissing of 
the Book was an essential part of the 
Oath. Now, he ventured to assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that a very 
large proportion of Members never 
kissed the Book. A batch of, perhaps, 
40 Gentlemen came up to the Table, the 
Clerk read the Oath, and many of them 
merely pointed to the Testament with 
their fingers and walked up and signed 
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the Roll. That wasnotall. There were 
Gentlemen in that House who had never 
either taken the Oath or made the Affir- 
mation. [An hon. Memser: They must. ] 
He was speaking of what he knew. They 
had themselves told him so. [‘‘Name!”’ ] 
He was not going to give names. The 
common informer might bring an action 
against them. But how it happened 
was this—they were new Members, who 
did not exactly know what the course of 
procedure was, and they signed the Roll, 
being under the impression that they 
were to take the Oath afterwards; and 
when they asked what they had better 
do they were told that they had better 
say nothing about it. Those Gentlemen 
had made excellent Members, although 
they took no Oath at all. He really 
must protest against the attacks made 
upon Mr. Bradlaugh. Of his speculative 
opinions on religious matters he said 
nothing. He disagreed as much as any- 
one could do with those dreary and for- 
lorn negations which Mr. Bradlaugh put 
forward; but when it was said that he 
was a person to be publicly shunned on 
account of his immoral qualities he (Mr. 
Labouchere) thought he had a right to 
protest. The Judge Advocate General 
had said that the only thing he knew of 
Mr. Bradlaugh before this storm had 
been raised was that he had appeared 
in a police court. Anybody reading that 
would have supposed that Mr. Brad- 
laugh had picked a pocket or something 
of that sort. These sort of allusions 
were not fair to Mr. Bradlaugh. He 
appealed to hon. Gentlemen whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh had not conducted himself as 
well in that House as anyone else, and 
better than some hon. Members. He 
had been his Colleague, and he had 
found him a perfectly honourable and 
straightforward man; and he did think 
it was unfair on the part of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite to assume that Mr. Brad- 
laugh was a thoroughly immoral, base 
man, because they chose to disagree with 
him upon his speculative opinions as to 
religion. He therefore protested against 
the imputations upon Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
character. He could not understand how 


the Bill could be called a Bradlaugh 


Relief Bill. The principle of the mea- 
sure was that Affirmation should be 
allowed. Had it not been for Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the introduction of the Bill this 
Session would, he admitted, have been 
improbable ; but that ought not to in- 


Mr. Labouchere 
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duce them to refuse to recognize what 
was a good and sound principle. When- 
ever a proposal to remove disabilities 
was made, hon. Members belonging to 
the Opposition lost all their pretensions 
to common sense; and, therefore, it was 
useless to argue with them. There were, 
however, some hon. Gentlemen on the 
Benches opposite to whom he would ap- 
peal. The Irish Members, in the course 
which they proposed to take, were play- 
ing with edged tools. Would they, he 
asked, have been present in that House 
if the religious disabilities of former 
times were still in existence? The pre- 
sent Bill was based, they should remem- 
ber, on the same principle as that to 
which they were indebted for the removal 
of those disabilities—namely, that opi- 
nions upon matters of religion ought not 
to act as a barrier to the enjoyment of 
civil rights. If the House were now to 
decide that Mr. Bradlaugh could not be 
allowed to take the Oath because hon. 
Members did not approve his religious 
opinions, might it not at some future 
time be argued that an Irish Gentleman 
just released from incarceration for vio- 
lating the Constitution could not be be- 
lieved, no matter how many the gods by 
whom he might swear. He thought, 
from their point of view, Irish Members 
never made a greater mistake than in 
opposing this Bill. This Bill contained 
several issues. The first was, that Mem- 
bers who were elected by constituencies, 
and were not disqualified by law, had a 
right to sit in the House of Commons; 
and, secondly, that an Affirmation was 
as valid and as binding as an Oath. 
They could not have two measures of 
truth; and if they believed the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. John Bright), who made an Affir- 
mation, they could not more believe any 
other Member who took the Oath. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said that the coun- 
try was opposed to the Bill. He agreed 
that that was so until they knew the 
exact state of the matter; but the Prime 
Minister had put the matter in so clear 
a light that he hoped his speech would 
be distributed through the length and 
breadth of the land; and he could not 
believe that anyone, after reading that 
speech, would not see clearly and dis- 
tinctly that the supporters of this Bill 
were the friends of religion, while hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were acting as its 
enemies, 
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Mr. J. G. HUBBARD said, that, 
although he admired the power and 
eloquence of the speech delivered by 
the Prime Minister, and had listened 
with much pleasure to that of the At- 
torney General, he had failed to find 
in either any argument which could 
shake his confidence in the rectitude of 
the course which was taken by the op- 
ponents of the Bill. He agreed with 
some of the principles laid down by the 
Attorney General. The principles which 
he approved were that—every constitu- 
ency had a right to elect any person not 
legally disqualified, and that any dis- 
qualification attributed by the House to 
a Member after his election should be 
made known to the constituency ; that 
there existed no law disqualifying any 
elected Member on the score of his 
religious belief; that Parliamentary 
Oaths were not religious tests; that 
they had been proposed for political 
objects, and as tests of loyalty; and 
that there was no power in that House 
to interrogate a Member proposing to 
take the Oath upon his religious belief. 
The argument of the Prime Minister 
that an Oath which had passed through 
so many changes as this had must, as a 
religious test, be absolutely valueless or 
altogether mischievous fell to the ground 
in the face of his declaration, as well as 
that of the Attorney General,thatthe Oath 
was not a religious test. It had been 
changed successively to admit Noncon- 
formists, Quakers, Roman Catholics, and 
lastly Jews. No doubt, the Liberal 
Party would take the credit for those 
changes. The Oath, as it now existed, 
was simply a pledge of loyalty, fortified 
by an appeal to the high sanction of a 
Supreme Being. There was no such 
ambiguity in the words of the Oath 
appealing to a higher power as the 
Prime Minister argued. Christians of 
all sects and Hebrews alike recognized 
one God ; and he looked upon this cen- 
tral point of union as an element of 
great strength and the essence and 
foundation of civilization. With respect 
to the Bill itself, the first point that 
struck him was that the action of the 
Bill was dependent upon the volition of 
those to whom it applied. There was 
no precedent for making an enactment 
entirely dependent for its action on those 
it benefited. The practical effect of 


making the Oath optional in that manner 
was to abrogate it altogether. ‘Thinks 
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fit!” What words to form an intro- 
duction to that most important Act— 
making laws for the whole country! 
This was not the first time they had 
had these optional declarations. A Re- 
solution was adopted by the House in 
July, 1880, enabling a Member, saying 
that he was what he was not, to assume 
the privilege of Affirmation exception- 
ally provided. This Billpursued the same 
perverted policy, by seeking to enable 
any Member—neither being nor having 
been a Quaker, Moravian, or Separatist 
—to enter Parliament through the form 
provided for those Societies. An Atheist 
could no more make a solemn Affirma- 
tion than he could take an Oath, for 
there was nothing solemn which had 
not a reference to the Supreme Being. 
It had been said that Atheists had sat 
and did sit in the House of Commons, 
and that the law requiring them to pro- 
nounce a sacred name which to them 
conveyed no meaning was an infraction 
of their independence of religious con- 
victions. He rejected that allegation. 
A seat in that House might be an hon- 
ourable ambition to any man; but it 
could only be honourable so long as it 
was obtained by honourable means, and 
he believed—he was bound to believe— 
that that House was composed of Gentle- 
men who would scorn to equivocate or 
play a false and deceptive part in order 
to secure a seat there. And now he 
would say a word upon the true reasons 
for this miserable Bill. He had felt the 
sincerest sympathy for the noble Mar- 
quess when he was persuaded by poli- 
tical exigencies to take part in the 
little comedy performed by himself 
and the sitting Member for North- 
ampton. Cause and effect were then 
visibly connected. To avert a disor- 
derly scene in the House, and gratify 
their Secularist supporters, the Govern- 
ment engaged to bring in an Affirmation 
Bill. They had done so; they had ful- 
filled their engagement. They promised 
to bring in a Bill; they did not under- 
take to pass it. He did not believe they 
really wished that a Bill like this, fraught 
with such consequences to the peace, the 
order, the morality, and the credit of the 
country, should pass. The Prime Minis- 
ter pleaded that he promoted this Bill 
in the interests of justice. Justice to- 
wards whom? Northampton and its 
elect were in his argument; but might 
they not claim justice for that House 
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and for all the constituencies of the 
country? It was true that no legal 
disqualification attached to Mr. Brad- 
laugh when first elected. It was true 
again that there was no precedent for 
the course taken by the House in re- 
fusing to allow him to take his seat ; but 
it was true, also, that the circumstances 
under which the House intervened were 
equally unprecedented. Never in the 
history of this country had such an event 
as the Bradlaugh incident occurred. A 
person returned to Parliament claimed 
to affirm upon the plea that the Oath 
had no binding effect upon his con- 
science, and when his claim to affirm 
was negatived he demanded to take the 
Oath, which he had previously declared 
to be an unmeaning form. He first 
denied God, and then offered to invoke 
Him. The House, in the absence of 
precedent, resolved that it would not 
permit a profanity of which it was 


sought to be made an accomplice. The. 


voice of the country had declared, and 
at a General Election would declare, 
that the House, acting within its legal 
rights, had exercised its authority, so as 
to entitle it to the gratitude of all loyal 
and religious subjects of the Queen. No 
law prescribed the dress in which a Mem- 
ber should appear to take the Oath ; but 
if he presented himself at the Table in 
the undress of a pugilist, the indigna- 
tion of the House would speedily expel 
him, and yet the personal indecency 
would be a less flagrant offence than the 
moral indecency of a man coming with 
blasphemy on his lips. The pretence 
that the Bill was the only means of 


an attempt to exclude Atheists, which 
must be a failure, and the exclusion 
of an avowed Atheist, which had been 
proved to bepracticable. With an 
Atheist the House could not deal at 
all, for it could not ascertain his secret 
thoughts. The Atheist they could not 
exclude, although, as an Atheist, they 
regarded him as unfit to be a legislator; 
but an ‘‘avowed Atheist’’—a man who, 
within the House, declared his disbelief 
in a Supreme Being, to whom he would 
hereafter be responsible—declared, at 
the same time, his incapacity to give any 
reliable assurance of his truthfulness, 
and declared himself unfit for a civilized 
community, which must be based on 
mutual confidence and trust. Should 
the requirement of Oaths be altogether 
abolished? Oaths were interwoven with 
man’s history from the very earliest 
ages; and in our own country they had 
been interwoven with the Constitution, 
with the administration of the law, and 
with the function of legislation. If Oaths 
were no longer required from the legis- 
| lator, would they be required from eccle- 
| siastical dignitaries, from Judges, and 
‘from State officials? If they were no 
longer requisite as from the subject to 
| the Crown, could they be required to 
| bind the Crown towards the subject? 
| The trust reposed in a legislator was one 
of the most important; and he thought 
the Prime Minister, when he charged 
| those who opposed the Bill with being 
| indifferent to religious liberty, and said 
'they would admit such as Voltaire, en- 
_tirely misjudged those who resisted the 
measure. The law as it stood he held 


escaping from mob law in Trafalgar | it was their duty to uphold, because he 
Square, and of averting violent dis- | was certain that the abrogation of it in 
turbances within the House was contra- | present ciroumstances,andwith the trans- 
dicted by past experience. The efficient | parent evidence of the motive for which 
police under the orders of the Speaker | it was done, would have a most serious 
and the authority of the Home Secre- | effect upon the public morality of the 
tary would easily quell any disturbance! country. If the Government were de- 
and maintain order in its vicinity. If, termined to press this Bill upon the 
this Bill was to be pressed, the voice of House, they were bound, first of all, to 
the country ought to be ascertained upon | appeal to the country; without doing 


it. The Bill virtually abrogated the 
Oath and solemn Affirmation hitherto in 
use; for if the Oath was rendered op- 
tional no one would feel bound to take 
it at all. The Oath was taken as a duty 
owed to the State and tothe Crown; but 
if it was rendered optional, surely there 
would be no reason for taking it at all. 
To an Atheist the words of a ‘‘ solemn 
Affirmation ”’ lost their sense. A distine- 
tion had been rightly drawn between 


dlr. J. G. Hubbard 


so, they had no right to make a change 
in the law of such immense magnitude. 
If the Government did appeal to the 
country, he was not in the least degree 
doubtful as to what the verdict of the 
country would be. The English were 
essentially a God-fearing people; they: 
read and reverenced their Bible; they 
would recollect that it was written in 
that Book that ‘“ the fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God ;”’ and they would 
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unmistakably declare—‘‘ We will not 
allow fools to make the lawsof England.” 
Mr. W. H. LEATHAM: Sir, I fear 


I cannot fairly criticize the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Hubbard), be- 
cause I did not hear the whole of it. 
After the luminous and exhaustive 
speech of the Premier on Thursday last 
it may seem unnecessary for me to saya 
word ; but as I have constituents who 
have, in my humble opinion, entirely 
misunderstood this Bill, I seem obliged 
to make some statement, because I do 
not wish to be misinterpreted in the vote 
I am about to give in favour of the Bill. 
If I thought, Sir, that I was passing a 
slight on the Divine Being, whom we 
all revere, nothing could induce me to 
support the Bill; but I am unable to see 
how this can be the case, for the Oath 
remains for those who took it before, 
and the Affirmation remains for those who 
do not wish to take the Oath; but some 
hon. Members are pleased to say that 
the Affirmation was conceded to the 
Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists, 
as religious bodies, who dislike the 
Oath, but, being religious persons, 
will respect the Affirmation. I ask, why 
should not an Atheist respect the 
Affirmation? Differing as I do from the 
Atheist in my own opinions, I cannot see 
any law by which he can be legally 
deprived of his rights as a citizen; 
neither do I see why he should be ex- 
pected to tell a lie because he is an 
Atheist. I know that the clergy and a 
large number of the Wesleyan ministers, 
950 out of 1,300, have taken up an opi- 
nion that, because a man is an Atheist, 
he is not to be admitted into this House. 
This is simply making a new law for 
Parliament. A good deal, Sir, has been 
said about Petitions, as if they were 


spontaneous productions, showing the 
minds of the people. I happen to know 
how the only small Petition I have pre- 
sented against this Bill, out of a large 
constituency, was prepared and got up. 
It came from the village where I reside 
—in Yorkshire. It emanated from the 


rectory. It was sedulously carried 
about by one of the rector’s sons. It 
was brought to my house, and was signed 
by my wife, by my son and daughter, 
and by some of my servants, whilst I 
was in London. It contained rather 
over 400 names, and amongst these I 
counted 110 persons who had made 
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crosses, being unable to write their 
names. Now, I do not wish to say 
a word against the young man who 
carried it round, nor do I know what 
arguments he used to induce people to 
sign it, for I believe he thought he was 
doing God service; but I entirely doubt 
that this multitude of Petitions is a spon- 
taneous growth of the English mind, but 
the result of mistaken zeal on the part 
of the clergy and others. I think, after 
that magnificent speech of the Premier 
on Thursday night, some of these parsons 
must feel a little ashamed of having 
roused up the minds of their flocks by- 
arguments which will not hold water, 
and which, to say the least of the case, 
were not reconcilable with justice or 
the rights of citizenship. But, much as 
we may dislike the opinions of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, we must see that even- 
handed justice is done, both as regards 
himself and the constituency he has been 
duly elected to represent; and for that 
reason I shall vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Mr. WHITLEY : Sir, if I could give 
a silent vote on this Bill, I should much 
desire to do so; but, representing, as I 
do, a large constituency which opposes 
this Bill, I feel that it would be incon- 
sistent to the duty I owe to them if I 
were not to express, as strongly and ably 
as I can, the great objections which I en- 
tertain towards this Bill. I have lis- 
tened very attentively to these debates ; 
but I will only refer to two speeches 
which deal with the matter—thespeeches 
of the Premier and the Attorney Ge- 
neral. The eloquent tones of the Pre- 
mier seemed to carry usaway; but when 
we come to read the speech over and 
consider the burden of it, I think we 
must all be convinced of this—that the 
Premier was speaking against his own 
convictions, and against the principles 
he has so long, so often, and so elo- 
quently maintained. A few years ago 
in this House he said that religion was 
interwoven with the life of this country, 
and that he would never be a party to 
anything that would take it away—that 
the very foundations of the country were 
based on religion, and if they were in- 
terfered with, they would, by an easy 
transition, be overturned. Those were 
the words the Premier used at the time. 
We were told of a change, and we asked 
ourselves what is the cause of the 
change, in the Premier’s views, and wo 
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paused for a reply. Noreason has been 
given for a change of view, no argu- 
ments have been adduced which would 
weigh with any Member of this House 
if they were calmly reviewed. What 
had the arguments been? The argu- 
ment of the Attorney General and of 
the Premier was this—that we at this 
time were contending for Theism, that 
religion such as we have known, such as 
we believe it has been in the House of 
Commons and of the country, was not 
involved in the question, but that it was 
a mere matter of Deism. I confess I 
‘was struck—and I believe a great many 
Members were also struck—to see the 
ingenuity with which the Prime Minister 
diverted the views he entertained on this 
question. He told the House that these 
Oaths were not a religious test, and he 
went to ancient history to prove it. But 
I think he must have proved conclu- 
sively to the satisfaction of this House 
that they have been held as religious 
tests. What was the meaning of the 
debates on the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, or on the Bill for the admission of 
Jews to Parliament, if these Oaths were 
not looked upon as religious tests? The 
Premier went on to say that those 
grounds had become defective; and he 
ventured to tell us that we were con- 
tending for a mere rag and remnant of 
bigotry. I am not conscious of any 
feeling of bigotry; but there is such a 
thing as duty—a duty which we owe to 
our constituents, a duty which we ac- 
knowledge when we take the Oath. It 
is to that duty we address ourselves in 
endeavouring to maintain the sacred- 
ness of the Oath by which Members 
were admitted to this House. And I 
would ask what has been the cause of 
the change, or what has been the cause 
of the introduction of this measure? 
Will anyone tell me, or attempt to say, 
that there has been an expression of 
feeling in the country to cause it? How 
different to the days of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, when meetings were held all 





over the country! But with regard to 


this measure, there have been no meet- 
ings in favour of it, and no expressions 
of feeling throughout the country. But 
what expressions of feeling there have 
been, what meetings there have been, 
have been expressive of the horror of 
the country with regard to the intro- 
duction of this Bill. In the great con- 
stituency which I have the honour to 
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represent, there was a large meeting, 
many of the attendants being of all 
shades of politics, presided over by a 
man who had been a strong Liberal all 
his life, and he was surrounded by men 
of every religious view ; and that meet- 
ing, by an unanimous vote, sent up a 
Petition to this House against the Bill, 
with a letter from the Chairman to me, 
saying— 

“T have been a Liberal all my life, yet, when 
the religious institutions of my own country are 


attacked, I could no longer support the Govern- 
ment.” 


Such, I believe, are the feelings and 
opinions of the people throughout the 
United Kingdom. I do not doubt for a 
moment that this is a view taken by the 
constituencies at large; and I do say 
that in a question of this kind, which so 
materially affects the future of our 
country, it is not right that a Govern- 
ment should force through this House a 
measure that would be ruinous to the 
future of this country. It is all very 
well for the Government to tell us that 
this should have no material bearing on 
the question ; but we are told that there 
is no virtue in the Oath. If there is to 
be no Oath in the two Estates of the 
Realm, what is to become of the Oath 
taken by the governing Sovereign? 
Has that question ever been argued ? 
The Prime Minister evaded it, the At- 
torney General evaded it ; and I venture 
to say that if the Oaths with regard to 
the two Houses of Parliament are inter- 
fered with, there is no security that 
any Oath administered to the Sovereign 
would be maintained. Say what you 
will, this Bill is looked upon through- 
out the country as a departure from 
thosereligious principles which have ever 
been maintained in this country. Never, 
in my experience, has the heart of the 
country been so stirred. We ask you 
to give us an opportunity of appealing 
to the country. It is a vital question, 
for constituencies feel that we are tam- 
pering, against their knowledge and 
against their wishes, with the most 
sacred condition of a great religious 
country, who feel that those bulwarks 
which have so supported and strength- 
ened the country will be removed. The 
other day the Judge Advocate General 
taunted us with the remark that we 
must regard our religion as a very puny 
thing, if we think it needs the protection 
of the Oath. We are fully aware that 
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the cause of religion cannot be injured ; 
but the safety of the State may be en- 
dangered ; and it is because we believe 
the safety of the State will be en- 
dangered—because we say—‘‘ You are 
taking a leap in the dark, the end of 
which it is impossible to foresee—that 
you would permit the Government to 
thrust this Bill through an unwilling 
House of Commons, that we say let them 
make it an open question, and we can- 
not have a doubt then what would be 
the result of the vote about to be given.” 
But I must say this—that I hesitate to 
believe that any of the Representatives 
of the people of England will have the 
boldness to go against the known wishes 
of their constituents. I do not believe 
the constituencies of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, or Wales will support you in 
favour of this Bili. The illegality is not 
the illegality of the House of Commons; 
but it is the illegality of the electors of 
Northampton. I venture to say that in 
spite of all the arguments of the Prime 
Minister—arguments which I am sorry to 
hear him use, and supplemented as they 
were by the remarks of the Judge 
Advocate General, who said in that most 
extraordinary, that most inconclusive 
speech, that there was nothing to pre- 
vent a Fire-worshipper or a Devil-wor- 
shipper from coming to that Table to 
take the Oath—I confess that I heard 
such statements with horror. It is the in- 
herent right of the House of Commons 
to protect itself; and if a Fire-worshipper 
or a Devil-worshipper presents himself 
at that Table, it is quite right for the 
House of Commons to do as it did in 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh—prevent him 
from swearing at that Table. It is idle 
to bring up such cases as these. It is 
only to deceive the House of Commons 
andthe country. But Englishmen, when 
cool and collected, will not be led away 
by such illustrations as these. They 
know—and everyone knows at the pre- 
sent time—that call this Bill what you 
may, it is simply a Bill to admit Mr. 
Bradlaugh into the House of Commons. 
Speaking for thousands—nay, millions— 
of the working classes of this country— 
speaking on behalf of many happy 
homes, which thrive under the religious 
institutions of this country, who believe 
that those institutions are safe in the 
custody of the Representatives in this 
House—I do ask the House to throw 
out a Bill which would be dangerous to 
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the interests of the country. Let us not 
be afraid to give expression to our views. 
Let us endeavour to free the matter from 
the influences of Party. Itcan never be 
made a Party question. Let us main- 
tain the Oaths which the Premier said 
a few years ago were interwoven with 
our public life, which he never would 
surrender. I have heard that we on 
this side of the House do not falter in 
our earnest convictions. We have no 
personal antipathy to Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
but we hate and detest the doctrines 
which he advocates. We say they are 
dangerous to this House of Commons, 
and that it ought not to encourage them, 
and we ought to show our view of the 
miserable Bill by saying ‘‘ No.” And 
I ask you to appeal to the constituencies 
of this country; and I venture to say, if 
you do, they will return to this House 
men whose Oath this Bill seeks to 
destroy. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY said, that 
in regard to the constituency he repre- 
sented he had never, during three years, 
heard but one expression of opinion, and 
that was in favour of sustaining the rights 
of the electorsof Northampton. He did 
not take the view of the Bill which many 
hon. Members on the opposite side of 
the House had done. Because a large 
majority of the House of Commons, or 
the large majority of the people of this 
country, disliked and shrank with ab- 
horrence from the views of the Member 
for Northampton, that was not a reason 
why they should deny to that Member, 
or any elected Member, his rights. 
There had been Members of the House, 
of the highest position and respectability, 
who had been perfectly well known in 
society to hold opinions of an extremely 
negative character. If, however, they 
once laid down such a doctrine they 
might not stop there. It had been indi- 
cated by the senior Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) that the time 
might come when other opinions, even 
political opinions, might be brought in 
review. But he wished to say that 
though they quite understood how gene- 
rally all people in this country disliked 
the views which had been expressed by 
Mr. Bradlaugh, he thought quite as 
many men had been affected by his 
political and social views. But it had 
been admitted almost on every side of 
the House that the House neither had 
the power, or ought it to have the will, 
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to exclude an Atheist. Everyone ad- 
mitted that this Parliament, for the 
time of its duration, was able, contrary 
to law, by an arbitrary act, to prevent 
Mr. Bradlaugh from coming to the Table 
and taking the Oath. But it was gene- 
rally admitted that if Mr. Bradlaugh, 
with all his notoriety, were to be re- 
elected in a new Parliament, and were 
to come to the Table, there was no 
power in the House that could pre- 
vent him taking the Oath. It was not, 
therefore, as had been contended, a Bill 
of relief for an individual, except to 
the extent of the two or three years 
during which the present Parliament 
might have to run. Therefore, the 
Bill was a relief for the majority of 
the House, and not for an individual 
Member. He agreed, however, that 
he should have preferred some other 
legislation than this. He would havea 
Member come into the House as he 
came into a Town Council or any other 
elective body. Let his election be au- 
thenticated, and let him take his seat. 
The whole tendency of modern legisla- 
tion had been to set aside these Oaths 
and to substitute an Affirmation ; and he 
could not help thinking that, if there 
must be any declaration, it. would be 
far better to have a statutory declara- 
tion. What was the value and meaning 
of the Oath to which so much import- 
ance was attached? He would point 
out that the whole history of these Oaths 
came down from barbarous times. He 
felt sure that nine-tenths of the Mem- 
bers of the House, if they were asked 
whether they considered the obligation 
of allegiance to law and the Crown were 
enhanced because they had taken the 
Oath at the Table, would say that it was 
not. It was said that the object of the 
Oath was as a guarantee of allegiance ; 
but what value in practice could be at- 
tached to the Oath as binding on the 
allegiance of hon. Members? They had 
seen a Convention meeting in Phila- 
delphia to consider whether they should 
advocate a simple revolution, or whether 
they should add dynamite to their mode 
of proceeding; and they had received 
from England, from a Member of the 
House who had taken the Oath of Alle- 
giance, letters and telegrams which, 
although couched in guarded language, 
were expressive of sympathy and ap- 
proval. What, then, was the value of 
the Oath of Allegiance ? 
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most earnest men held a position to- 
wards received modes of thought which 
made them shrink from formulating 
their religious views. Carlyle was cer- 
tainly opposed to materialism; yet he 
shrank from giving formal expression 
to his religious thought. Tennyson, in a 
well-known passage in his Jn Memoriam, 
summed up the varying views of this 
subject with the expression ‘‘ behind the 
veil; ’’ and he had understood that even 
the Member for Northampton rejected the 
doctrine of Atheism in its popular sense, 
his position being rather that he was 
unable to apprehend the meaning of the 
word God as ordinarily understood. 
[Mr. Brapiavuen dissented.! Whether 
that was so or not, he had been in- 
formed by a Roman Catholic Member 
of the House that St. Thomas Aquinas 
felt that difficulty. [‘‘Oh, oh!” ] At 
any rate, was it wise to raise this storm 
in the country, and to alarm a great 
many ignorant consciences, and to begin 
a warfare which would result, sooner or 
later, in the establishment of the same 
religious freedom both for the Atheist 
and the Freethinker? It must be re- 
membered that religious freedom did 
not mean merely freedom for religious 
people. Religious freedom must be 
freedom to form whatever conclusion on 
this subject the thinker pleased, whether 
positive or negative; and the present 
controversy was educating the people of 
the country to identify the cause of poli- 
tical justice with the cause of extreme 
religious freethought, and on that ground 
he disapproved of the present agitation 
against the measure. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, he had listened 
with great satisfaction to the able speech 
of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Lyulph Stanley); but he desired to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression it was 
likely to convey as to the real character 
and tendency of the opinions and teach- 
ings of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. That Gentleman had stigma- 
tized Christianity as a system at once 
intolerant, bigoted, and false. On an- 
other occasion he had said— 


“Christianity has been a corroding, eating 
cancer, poisoning our life-blood, the enemy of 
progress, and the foe of science. What is 
Christianity? A blasphemy against humanity, 
a mockery of humanity, which has crushed our 
efforts and cursed our hopes.” 


He would only quote one other extract, 
which related to the character of Christ— 
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“ The plan of salvation by an atoning sacri- ' 
fice is repulsive in its details and immoral in its 
tendency. Christ’s mission was a sham. In 
his agony he proved himself a coward, and on 
the Cross his language proved that he himself 
had been deluded, and that he believed that he 
had deluded others.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (ioudly, from his 
seat under the Gallery): No! 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
tour Otway): Order, Order! 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Perhaps the 
hon. Gentleman—— 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
7uur Otway): Does the hon. Gentle- 
man riso to Order? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to ask 
the hon. Gentleman whether he will be 
good enough to state from what source 
he is quoting, and what is his authority ? 

Mr. M‘COAN : I perfectly understand 
the object of the inquiry, and, out of 
courtesy, I shall willingly answer it. I 
am quoting from a publication the accu- 
racy of which has never been ques- 
tioned, containing extracts from Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s works, as published in a 
newspaper he edits, and other authentic ! 
documents. If anyone questions al 
accuracy —— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: May I ask the 
hon. Gentleman by whom they are pub- 
lished ? 

Mr. M‘COAN: These statements have 
not been repudiated by Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: The hon. Gen- 
tleman, perhaps, has not seen the con- 
tradiction; but they have been denied 
by Mr. Bradlaugh over and over again. 

Mr. M‘COAN: The statements I 
have quoted appear to have been made 
on various occasions. One of them is 
taken from page 12 of the report of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s discussion with the Rev. 
Mr. Robertson, the authenticity of which, 
I believe, has never been questioned. 
Another is from the discussion with Mr. 
Holyoake, a Secularist, but a man of 
a very different kind from the Mem- 
ber for Northampton. Both these dis- 
cussions were public, and the reports of 
both were published. The third quota- 
tion is from the Newcastle discussion. 
None of these, to my knowledge, have 
ever been questioned. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise, Sir, to 
Order. I wish to ask youif the hon. 
Member has a right to state that these 
extracts are taken from the works of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, when Mr. Bradlaugh has 





absolutely denied that they are to be 


found in any published work of his, and 
when he has denied these statements ? 

Tne DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
THUR Orway): That is a question for 
discussion, not a point of Order. If 
the hon. Member has made a statement 
which cannot be substantiated, it can be 
contradicted in discussion. 

Mr. M‘COAN said, that Mr. Bradlaugh 
was also a part proprietor of Zhe National 
Reformer. He held in his hand a bundle 
of similar quotations from that publica- 
tion; but he would not trouble the House 
with them. He would now approach 
the simple issue before the House, 
which was, What did the present 
Bill propose to do, and for whom did it 
propose to do it? As he read the Bill, 
fence it as they might, its effect would be 
to dethrone the Supreme Being in that 
House, and to wipe out the name of God 
from the records of Parliament. At 
present, if Parliament were no longer 
unsectarian, it was, at all events, a 
Theistic Body, a Body believing in God. 
But this Bill would do away with the 
name of God altogether from the House. 
The Attorney General, in his speech, 
told at length the history of Parliamen- 
tary Oaths. But there was one great de- 
fect in that speech. He had concealed or 
overlooked the fact that, although such 
Oaths might have been primarily im- 
posed for political purposes, and not as 
a theological test, yet they derived their 
whole force and value from the religious 
sanction which was inherent in them. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
also concealed the fact that in the case 
of Quakers, and other persons allowed 
to affirm, their Affirmation was intended 
to be, and was, as religious as the Oath. 
If the Oath was now to be replaced by an 
Affirmation which retained the religious 
element and implied a sense of respon- 
sibility to God, in whose Name they made 
laws, he would not be much disposed to 
quarrel with such a change. But they 
were now asked to have an Affirmation 
which implied no sense of religious re- 
sponsibility whatever. This might, per- 
haps, suit the tender conscience of Mr. 
Bradlaugh; but were they who knew 
his opinions and his teachings—which 
were alike odious and abominable—to 
regard his Affirmation as of equal moral 
value to that, say, of the late Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster? Could 
the two be placed on the same level ? 
It had been held by the Courts of 
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Law that Mr. Bradlaugh could not 
affirm. With all deference to the 
opinion of the Attorney General, he be- 
lieved also that Mr. Bradlaugh could not 
legally take the Oath. The fact was 
that, in bringing in this Bill, the Govern- 
ment had yielded to Radical pressure. 
No one who had spoken in favour of the 
measure had attempted to show that since 
1868 any necessity had arisen for legis- 
lation on that subject, except in the soli- 
tary case of Mr. Bradlaugh; and it was 
trifling with the intelligence of the 
House, and with truth itself, to seek 
to deny that the object of the Bill 
was simply and solely to relieve 
him. So obvious was this that it was 
at first proposed to make the Bill retro- 
spective; but that was more than some 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial side would 
swallow, and accordingly it was made 
prospective. That, however, was a 
change in form rather than in substance, 
because, if the Bill passed, Mr. Brad- 
laugh would go through the farce of 
another election and again present him- 
self at the Table; so that no real con- 
cession would be made to the general 
feeling and conscience of the House. 
Another fallacy which pervaded the 
reasoning of the advocates of the Bill 
was the pretence that it was only another 
link in the chain of religious liberty, 
and that, as they had first admitted the 
Roman Catholics, and then the Jews, 
they should now logically go further and 
admit Atheists. It was, however, an 
insult to the intelligence of the House, 
as well as to the whole Roman Catholic 
body, to draw any parallel between them 
and Bradlaugh. [Mr. Lasoucnere: 
Mr. Bradlaugh.] He begged pardon; 
Mr. Bradlaugh. Again, there were Jews 
who were religiously as good as any 
Roman Catholic or Protestant. Equally, 
therefore, was there no analogy between 
the concession made to them, and this 
attempt to force avowed Atheists upon 
the House. The endeavour to establish 
such an analogy, indeed, only showed 
the logical straits to which the sup- 
porters of the Bill were reduced. Of 
hon. Members below the Ministerial 
Gangway he had no hope on this ques- 
tion ; but he had faith of the constitu- 
encies behind them. He believed that 
nine-tenths of the constituencies of the 
Kingdom, if they were balloted to-mor- 
row, would pronounce against the Bill. 
All Ireland, from Cape Clear to the 
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Giant’s Causeway, was against it; but 
he was sorry to learn that the hon. 
Members for Ulster had not the courage 
of their convictions, and, regardless of 
what they knew to be the unanimous 
feeling of their constituents, had resolved 
not to vote. This was a pusillanimity 
which he could neither understand or 
respect. If the division on the Bill were 
to be taken by ballot, he believed that 
the majority in its favour would be a 
very small one—if there were, indeed, 
a majority at all. Whilea Judge and a 
jury had sent Messrs. Foote and Ram- 
sey, two of Mr. Bradlaugh’s fellow-blas- 
phemers, to Holloway Gaol, a Liberal 
Government sought to bring Mr. Brad- 
laugh himself into that House—and, if 
Mr. Bradlaugh, dozens or scores perhaps 
like him a year or two hence. If it were, 
therefore, the last vote he should ever 
give inthe House, and if the fate of the 
Government were at stake, he would 
record it against this Bill. 

Mr. E. A. LEATHAM: Sir, the hon. 
Member who has last addressed the 
House (Mr. M‘Coan) concluded his re- 
marks with an inconsistency which was 
quite Hibernian. He told us that if 
this Bill should pass, 500 Bradlaughs 
would be returned to this House; but a 
little while before he had informed us 
that the Bill was so unpopular in tho 
country that those of us who ventured 
to support it would all lose our seats. 
The hon. Gentleman furnished us with 
a convenient synopsis of the fa'lacies by 
which this Bill is being opposed. He 
said that it was not desirable that avowed 
Atheists should be returned to Parlia- 
ment, and therefore he opposed the Bill. 
Now, the answer to this objection is not 
far to seek. It is that the Oath does 
not exclude them. Even Mr. Bradlaugh 
has expressed his willingness to take it. 
But beyond this—and here is the very 
kernel of our contention—even if it 
were possible to exclude them by an 
Oath, it would not be just to do so; be- 
cause, in a country in which men of all 
creeds and of no creed are freely ad- 
mitted to the rights of citizenship, and 
where the right of voting implies the 
right of being voted for, the Constitu- 
tion suffers violence when a man not 
legally disqualified is returned to this 
House, but is prevented from voting 
and speaking as the Representative of 
those who have the right to send him 
here. The hon. Member opposes the 





























Bill, also, because it isa Bradlaugh Re- 
lief Bill; and he seeks to prejudice'the 
Bill by quotations, or what purport to 
be quotations, from Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
writings and speeches. I have the autho- 
rity of Mr. Bradlaugh, who is unable 
to open his lipsin this House, for saying 
that those quotations are garbled and 
misleading. They are taken not from 
printed reports of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
speeches, but from a pamphlet by a 
Mr. Varley, which was published in 
1880. When Mr. Bradlaugh saw that 

amphlet, he wrote to the right hon. 

ember for North Devonshire (Sir 
Stafford Northcote), contradicting Mr. 
Varley’s quotations, and offering to sub- 
mit the truth of these to arbitration ; but 
this Mr. Varley refused. Sir, I think 
we can afford to be fair, even to an 
Atheist. Now, I am not here as an 
apologist for Mr. Bradlaugh. It may 
very well be that he has written and 
said many things of which I do not 
approve. It may very well be that he 
has said and done some things in the 
prosecution of this very claim in which 
he sinned grievously against good taste. 
But, if what he demands be just, what 
have sins against good taste, what have 
any sins to do with our refusal of that? 
This is not a Court of Manners, or a 
Court of Morals, but a Court of Justice ; 
and it is altogether unworthy of the 
judicial reputation of Parliament to 
deny any man justice, whatever his 
manners, and whatever his morals may 
be. Nor is it fair to call this Bill a 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill. We have passed 
other Bills for the relief of other classes 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. They are 
not known as the O’Connell Relief Biil, 
or the Pease Relief Bill, or the Roths- 
child Relief Bill. And so it will be 
with this. It will be known as an in- 
stance of the fearless justice of Parlia- 
ment long after the name of Mr. Brad- 
laugh in any other connection is for- 
gotten. It will be known as an instance 
in which Parliament, in its anxiety to 
do justice, triumphed over pique, 
triumphed over resentment, triumphed 
over indignation, triumphed even over 
those respectable and inveterate preju- 
dices which Mr. Hare thinks are the 
stopgaps in the hedge of truth, and, 
like other stopgaps, are often more 
difficult to get through than the hedge 
itself. And what, Sir, is the measure 
of relief which this Bill affords Mr. 
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Bradlaugh? If the Bill were retro- 
spective I could understand the hon. 
Gentleman’s argument. But since it is 
not retrospective surely the relief is in- 
finitesimal. Where is the hon. Member 
who, after being compelled to face his 
constituents twice already in the same 
Parliament, would find much relief in 
the fact that when the Parliament was 
on the wane, and when he knows that on 
the last occasion he was only returned 
by the barest’majority, he had to face 
them a third time? But the hon. Mem- 
ber tells us that this Bill will dethrone 
the Supreme Being in this House. That 
such an argument should be used at all 
in an Assembly which day by day opens 
its proceedings by solemn and Christian 
prayer only shows how far hon. Gen- 
tlemen permit their judgments and their 
declarations to be warped by prejudice 
and passion. The real test and proof 
of our devotion to Christian principle 
is to he found in the completeness with 
which we impress it upon the legislation 
and the policy of this House. And so 
long as this remains, what does it signify 
if once in five or six years we omit the 
dubious spectacle of hon. Members 
scrambling for places round that Table, 
swearing by platoons, and kissing the 
Book in a volley? Ido not accuse the 
House of intentional irreverence; but 
if this perfunctory performance be all 
that marks our recognition of the Deity, 
the Sceptic and Agnostic may go on 
their ways rejoicing. Now, this Oath is 
not a religious but a political precaution, 
and in times in which there is no dis- 
pute as to the Succession, it has lost 
most of its significance even as that. 
There are some religionists, as the noble 
Lord who spoke early in the evening 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) pointed out, 
who regard an Oath as absolutely for- 
bidden in the Scriptures. Whether we 
go so far as that or not, we shall all 
admit that an unnecessary Oath is con- 
demned ; and just in proportion as an 
Oath loses its necessary cheracter does 
it acquire the character which is con- 
demned. I wiil go further; I think 
our whole system of Oaths-taking per- 
nicious ; but it becomes not only per- 
nicious, it becomes positively impious, 
when we compel those to swear who 
deny the sanction of the Oath; and in 
that impiety we who compel them to 
swear, although we do not intend it, 
make ourselves accomplices. It has 
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been feebly contended that we do not 
force Atheists to swear, because we do 
not force them to be returned to this 
House. That childish argument is of 
a piece with what used to be said when 
you forced Dissenters to be married in 
church. It was said that there was no 
compulsion, because no one compelled 
them to be married at all. All impo- 
sition of disability is the use of force; 
and, in conclusion, I would ask hon. 
Members who are attached to this Oath, 
and I have no doubt conscientiously at- 
tached to it, where in the Book which 
they kiss they can find a single scrap of 
authority for the promotion or mainte- 
nance of religion by force? Sir, for 
these reasons I heartily support the Bill. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that, as the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) had rather pointed his ob- 
servations at the Irish Members, he 
would trouble the House with a few 
observations. Although it was true that 
Petitions had not come in so freely 
against the Bill from Ireland as from 
different parts of Great Britain, it would 
be a mistake to assume that Irish pub- 
lic feeling was indifferent to the ques- 
tion before the House. Irish public 
opinion had been too often and too sys- 
tematically ignored by that House ; and 
it was only on questions in which 
very narrow class or personal interests 
were concerned that the Irish people 
ever troubled the House with a Petition. 
For his part, he did not regret this; on 
the contrary, he was very proud of the 
self-respect which had inspired such a 
determination on the part of his fellow- 
countrymen.. The attitude of the peo- 
ple of Ireland towards the Bill was not 
one of indifference; it was rather one of 
disgust ; and the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would find that upon this question 
there was more unanimity among Mem- 
bers representing Irish constituencies 
than upon any question which for a long 
time past had come before the House. On 
the opening night of the debate he had 
listened very carefully to the speech of 
the Attorney General, being anxious to 
know what arguments he had to advance 
in support of a measure which seemed 
to him to aim at the very foundation of 
religion and morality; but he confessed 
that he was disappointed. It was, per- 
haps, very ingenious as a piece of spe- 
cial pleading; but it certainly failed 
to carry conviction to hon. Members, 
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and least of all to tho hon. Gentle- 
man himself, for he seemed to be 
labouring under an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that every argument he 
advanced told against the principle 
which he sought to establish. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General indulged 
in an historical retrospect ; but the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment was clearly not satisfied with 
the retrospect of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, and had pursued a different 
line. The Prime Minister quoted one 
instance where the House had imposed 
a test which appeared to be religious, 
but which the right hon. Gentleman 
admitted was in reality political — 
namely, the form of Oath in the Reign of 
Elizabeth. It seemed to him that this 
was an unfortunate illustration, which 
did not support the Prime Minister’s 
position. If there were any analogy 
between that instance and the measure 
now before the House it must consist in 
this—that the right hon. Gentleman and 
his supporters were convinced of the 
loyalty of Atheism, and required no test 
of allegiance and no solemn Oath ; while 
they cast suspicion on the loyalty of the 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, and 
the Quaker by requiring them to asseve- 
rate their loyalty. The Prime Minister 
remarked thatin thetime of Elizabeth the 
Oath referred to was only required from 
Members of the House of Commons, the 
Crown, he said, being satisfied by other 
means of the loyalty of the Peers. Was 
the right hon. Gentleman, who would 
not require Mr. Bradlaugh to take the 
Oath, ‘‘ satisfied by other means”’ of the 
loyalty of the elect of Northampton? It 
was an insult to the religious convictions 
of the Christian and the Jew to say the 
Crown was so satisfied of the loyalty of 
Mr. Bradlaugh—of Atheism—that they 
would only require him to take an 
Affirmation, while they required the 
Christian and the Jew to guarantee their 
loyalty bya solemn Oath. The position 
of those hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the Prime Minister would be logical if 
they proposed to abolish the Oath alto- 
gether; otherwise he could see no con- 
sistency in the Bill. Was there any- 
thing in the Bill before the House to 
prevent Mr. Bradlaugh coming to the 
Table after it had passed and again 
scandalizing the Christian religion by 
taking the Oath? The Bill proposed to 
leave it optional with him whether he 
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would take the Oath or an Affirmation. 
Was there any guarantee that Mr. Brad- 
laugh would not, when he came to the 
Table, demand the Oath instead of the 
Affirmation, and thereby again offend 
Christiam decency? Perhaps the Attor- 
ney General, who called upon the House 
to observe how respectably Mr. Brad- 
laugh had conducted himself since his 
election, would now assure them that 
Mr. Bradlaugh would not come forward 
under this Bill and outrage morality by 
taking the Oath instead of the Affirma- 
tion. But there was a broader question 
involved in this measure than the mere 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh ; and it ap- 
peared to him that the Members of the 
Government and their supporters who 
had joined in this discussion deliberately 
endeavoured to conceal the real issue. 
They accused the opponents of the Bill 
of trying to enforce on the hon. Member 
for Northampton a religious test. He 
denied that anyone on that side of the 
House desired to impose such a test. 
Those who maintained that they did 
were leading the House and the public 
astray from the real issue. What Mem- 
bers on that side objected to was that 
the moral foundation upon which the 
Oath and the Affirmation had been built 
should be swept away for the accommo- 
dation of the elect of Northampton. If 
the Bill passed they would have no 
guarantee that the Atheism for which 
the Government was now legislating 
would be satisfied with the concession 
that had been made to it. Had they 
any guarantee that the civil institutions 
of the country would be safe from the 
further encroachments of Atheism? If 
the institutions of that House were 
altered in order to admit Mr. Brad- 
laugh, had they any guarantee that he 
would not soon set to work to extend to 
the man who blasphemed or profaned 
in the streets the same consideration 
that had been shown to himself? The 
senior Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), in the course of his speech, 
had warned the Irish Members that they 
were playing with edged tools in op- 
posing this Bill, and some of the hon. 
Member’s remarks seemed to have a 
particular reference to his (Mr. Harring- 
ton’s) own case. The hon. Gentleman 
hinted at the possibility of the question 
being raised whether an Irish Member 
who had been in prison was qualified to 
take his seat. IZf the remark came from 





a person less friendly to the Irish Mem- 
bers he would have regarded it as a 
sneer at himself; but he would now only 
state that he was much prouder of the 
position he occupied as a prisoner for 
justice in Ireland than of his present 
position as a Member of that House, 
and if he were to appeal to his fellow- 
countrymen for their confidence he 
should rely most hopefully upon the 
fact of his having been imprisoned. 
References had been made to the ad- 
mission of Catholics, Jews, and Quakers; 
but he denied that there was any ana- 
logy between their case and the pre- 
sent. The Oath was altered for Catholics, 
because the House knew that the 
amended Oath would be binding upon 
their consciences. In the same man- 
ner, Jews were admitted under an 
altered Oath, because the House knew 
that in its new form they would 
be morally bound to observe it. The 
same was the case with the Quakers. 
But did the House imagine that in 
the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, who ac- 
knowledged no superhuman power, an 
Affirmation or an Vath would rest upon 
any moral obligation or bring with it 
any moral responsibility ? His Affirma- 
tion would be no more binding thau 
his verbal promise in any of the ordi- 
nary affairs of life. Why should this 
exception be made in his case? It 
seemed to suggest that the loyalty of 
others was more questionable, because 
in their case it had to be affirmed with 
a solemnity which in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case would be wanting. The Prime 
Minister said he did not fear Atheism ; 
and that part of his speech simply 
amounted to an appeal to the House to 
abolish God and trust in Providence. 
The right hon. Gentleman also dwelt 
with great force upon the fact that all 
the measures the House had as yet 
passed for the relief of conscience origi- 
nated in the grievance of some parti- 
cular man, and he instanced the cases 
of O’Connell and others; but he would 
ask him if he thought this measure re- 
commended itself to the House or to the 
public opinion of the country, because it 
was associated with the name of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. To him and to his political 
Friends it was the strongest reason for 
voting against it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he could 
not but regret that the hon. Member for 
Greenwich (Baron Henry de Worms), 
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who, like himself, was identified with 
those whom Parliament had relieved from 
disabilities, should have referred to the 
Prime Minister as carrying a banner on 
which should be inscribed—‘“‘ Bradlaugh 
and Blasphemy.” He believed that in 
his calmer judgment his hon. Friend 
would regret those expressions. The hon. 
Member seemed to have thought that be- 
cause it had been alleged that the admis- 
sion of Jews into Parliament would en- 
danger the religion of the country, there- 
fore it was incumbent on him, as one 
of that body, to do what he could to 
protect the religious feeling of the 
country. This ground he (Mr. Serjeant 
Simon) altogether repudiated. He had 
watched the whole struggle for Jewish 
Emancipation from its commencement. 
He remembered the first debate in 
Parliament upon it, and he recol- 
lected that the ground taken by those 
who advocated the removal of Jewish 
disabilities was, from first to last, that 
it was the right of every citizen to 
enjoy the privileges of the State while he 
bore its obligations, and that no man 
should be under disability because of re- 
ligious belief. That was the broad issue 
upon which the battle was fought, and it 
was the same issue now. It was true tha 
objections were raised by the Party op- 
posite, who said that it would imperil 
the Christian character of the country ; 
but those objections were given up when 
it was found that public opinion could 
be no longer resisted. He had no rea- 
son, as the hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth) seemed to think, to 
feel grateful to Parliament for having 
given him that which was his birth- 
right; but he did feel grateful to the 
great Party on his (Mr. Serjeant Simon’s) 
side of the House, and to the eminent 
men who took the lead in advocating 
the cause, and who laboured through 
long years and under circumstances of 
great discouragement, until they achieved 
success. He felt it his duty, therefore, to 
obtain for others the same rights which 
he and his community had acquired. In- 
deed, he thought that the principle of re- 
ligious liberty had been accepted by the 
Party opposite, and he was surprised to 
hear a repetition of the arguments that 
had been used against Nonconformists, 
against Catholics, and against Jews; for 
they were the self-same arguments. He 
should be the last to offend any man's 
religious feelings; but when the hon. 
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Member for Greenwich talked about the 
religious feeling of the country, it should 
be remembered that religious feeling 
was a very elastic term, and that it had 
covered much that the progress of human 
thought now condemned. So-called re- 
ligious feeling had stirred the worst pas- 
sions and instigated the most heinous 
crimes. Religious feeling established 
the Inquisition ; religious teeling lighted 
the fires of Smithfield and sent thousands 
to the stake. Calvin burnt Servetus, 
no doubt, from religious feeling. Re- 
ligious feeling enacted the Penal Laws, 
and proscribed Roman Catholics, Non- 
conformists, and Jews. It should be 
remembered, then, that when religious 
feeling was evoked, it was a dangerous 
element, and not always entitled to im- 
plicit trust. In these days of tolera- 
tion every phase of religious opinion 
was represented in the House, all 
the Members meeting on the common 
ground of man’s inalienable right to 
think for himself in matters of religion 
—a right which surely could not be 
denied to the Atheist. To profess to 
allow a man to think for himself, and 
then to annex disabilities to his opinions, 
was to destroy religious liberty altogether. 
To limit the rignt of a man to think 
and to form his own judgment was to 
deny freedom of conscience. He (Mr. 
Serjeant Simen) could not accept such 
a position. He acknowledged no power 
on earth that had the right to stand be- 
tween a man and his conscience, and to 
coerce, orcontrolit. Far from shrinking 
from the Atheist, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South- West Lan- 
cashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) said 
he did, he would try to win him over 
by gentleness and charity. Now, what 
was the position of Mr. Bradlaugh? 
He and his claim to enter Parliament 
might have been the occasion of the 
measure; but it was no more a Relief 
Bill for Mr. Bradlaugh, as it had been 
said, than the measure which permitted 
Baron Rothschild to take his seat was a 
Relief Bill for Baron Rothschild. It was 
simply intended to carry the principle 
of religious liberty to its logical conclu- 
sion, and he repudiated the notion of its 
being a Bradlaugh Relief Bill. Indeed, 
it would relieve the House rather than 
Mr. Bradlaugh; it would extricate 
the House from the difficulties in which 
it had placed itself by its erroneous 
interpretation of the law. As for Mr, 
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Bradlaugh, if there were a General Elec- 
tion to-morrow he would be able to take 
the Oath without question; for a new 
House would not, as the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had said, be charged with the 
knowledge of what he had done in a 
previousone. The House would have no 
power in thematter. The House was, and 
it would be the witness, and the witness 
only, to the act of taking the Oath. Re- 
ference had been made to the Evidence 
Act, under which Mr. Bradlaugh and 
others of his views were permitted to 
give evidence in Courts of Justice; and 
hon. Members who opposed the Bill had 
made very light of the matter, as if evi- 
dence in a Court of Justice was a mere 
trifle. But had they considered what 
were the issues arising in Courts of 
Justice? They concerned not only pro- 
perty, but reputation, the happiness 
and well-being of families, perhaps 
of generations, and even life itself. 
The evidence of an Atheist might 
determine any one of these issues. He 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon) could not conceive 
a position of greater importance and re- 
sponsibility; and yet the same man was 
not to be trusted to make a promise of 
Allegiance. His right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Gibson) had referred to the 
words of the Affirmation proposed in the 
Bill, and he had taunted the Prime Mi- 
nister with them. He said that the words 
‘solemnly declare ’’ could not be uttered 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, because the word ‘‘so- 
lemnly”’ implied or included a religious 
sentiment. ‘‘ How, therefore,’’ he asked, 
‘‘could Mr. Bradlaugh profess ‘so- 
lemnly’ to affirm, when he disclaimed all 
religious belief ?’’ But the same word oc- 
curred in the affirmation made by Atheists 
in Courts of Justice. The witness, as an 
Atheist, and because he was an Atheist, 
was empowered and required by law 
‘solemnly ’’ to ‘‘declare”’ and “‘ affirm”’ 
that he ‘‘will true evidence give.” 
Thus, then, Mr. Bradlaugh, or any 
Atheist, could in a Court of Justice 
‘solemnly declare”’ away property, and 
every right of the subject, even human 
life itself; but he must not come to the 
Table of the Houseand “‘solemnly”’ make 
a promise. Surely such a position wasun- 
tenable. In its practical effect, what was 
the importance of the promise in com- 


parison with the enormous importance | 
and consequences of the other? The | 





noble Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
had accused Lord Coleridge of intro- 
ducing political opinions into his judg- 
ment. No defence was necessary for a 
judgment such as that to which the 
noble Lord referred. If Lord Coleridge 
had not been already a distinguished 
man, it would at once have made his 
reputation as the author of a most 
masterly and luminous exposition of the 
law, and have placed him among the 
foremost of the judicial hierarchy. It 
was a judgment that stood in striking 
contrast with that of another Judge de- 
livered not long ago, which displayed 
all the narrow prejudices of a shallow 
mind. Besides, all who knew Lord 
Coleridge knew that there was not 
a more earnest Christian. He hoped that 
the Bill would pass. He hoped so in 
order that there might be an end to un- 
seemly controversies such as they had 
had for the last three years. It was time 
that these discussions about men’s re- 
ligious opinions should cease. It was 
not the function of the House of Com- 
mons to pass judgment upon such mat- 
ters; and he took leave to say that it was 
not qualified to do so. He hoped it 
would pass, because it was the ne- 
cessary and logical climax of the 
great principles of civil and _ reli- 
gious liberty, and because it was the 
Constitutional right of constituencies to 
choose for themselves those whom they 
desired to represent them. 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE said, 
that his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Serjeant Simon) had stated that he did not 
identify this measure in any respect with 
Mr. Bradlaugh. His. hon. and learned 
Friend could neither have read nor 
heard the speech of the Prime Minister 
when he made that statement. The hon. 
Member for Northampton had tried to 
show that the Petitions presented to the 
House did not express the honest senti- 
ments of the country. But he must say 
that during the 18 years he had the 
honour of a seat in the House he had 
never known—not even in 1868, at the 
time of the Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church—such a spontaneous ex- 
hibition of feeling on any subject. He 
had been inundated by letters, pressing 
him to give the strongest opposition to 
the Bill. On Thursday next there was 
an idea that a division would be taken 
on the measure. On that day three years 
it was that this miserable controversy 
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commenced; and from that time to this 
they had been disturbed by incidents, 
many of them most unpleasant, and 
some most deplorable. It was not the 
Opposition that were responsible for 
those unfortunate events. On April 26, 
1881, a Resolution was moved by his 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote), to the effect that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
on being re-elected,should not be allowed 
to take his seat. The Government was 
defeated, and that was the fens et origo 
of all those great difficulties and un- 
fortunate incidents. The Prime Minister 
told the House that he would take no 
steps in consequence of that defeat, be- 
cause there were judicial difficulties. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had in 
his day got over much greater diffi- 
culties, and if he had made the effort he 
might have got over these. The Govern- 
ment of the day were then placed in 
this anomalous position — they handed 
over the rule of the House into the 
hands of the Opposition. They said 
that, upon all other matters except this, 
they would attempt to govern. At last, 
after many divisions, after numerous 
proceedings in the Law Courts, after a 
series of agitations and threats, they 
were brought face to face with a mob at 
Westminster at the meeting of Pariia- 
ment, and a demand made by Mr, Brad- 
laugh, backed by that mob, that he 
should be admitted to the House. That 
was a lamentable state of things. They 
were told by the Prime Minister that if 
they accepted this Bill it would be to the 
advantage of religion and Christianity. 
Why, 99 men and women out of 100 in 
this country, if they were not blinded by 
political or Party prejudice, considered 
that if the House gave way at this mo- 
ment they would give a signal triumph to 
the cause of Atheism. Nor was it a 
triumph of the cause of Atheism alone ; 
those who had read the history of other 
countries must know thatthecause of Re- 
publicanism and Socialism was allied to 
the cause of Atheism. The Opposition 
were told that in resisting this Bill they 
were pursuing the ancient traditions of 
their Party. He ventured to assert that 
this Bill was not connected with the ques- 
tion of civil and religious liberty. It was 
not a question of toleration, or intoler- 
ance. What had the Prime Minister 
said on the 21st of May in the debate on 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
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to prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking 
the Oath? He said— 

“ The case raised is one of the utmost novelty 
and nicety. I believe it is a case absolutely 
new. There have been cases when Members of 
this House have themselves raised the difficulty, 
Members of this House belonging to the Society 
of Friends have in other days declined to take 
the Oath prescribed by law, and demanded the 
substitution of an Affirmation ; but there is no 
parallel between their predicament and that of 
the hon. Member for Northampton.’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [252] 195.) 


These words expressed the whole of the 
contention of the Opposition. It was a 
case of extreme novelty, and when they 
were taunted with having opposed the 
admission of members of the Society of 
Friends, Jews, and Roman Catholics, the 
words of the Prime Minister were against 
such an assumption. The members of 
those Bodies represented large sections of 
the community, who believed in a Divine 
Being. The Prime Minister had told 
them that they tore religion in shreds, 
and only desired to retain this one shred. 
Their claim, however, was to retain that 
part which, in their opinion, was the be- 
all and end-all of their religion. If the 
Prime Minister was right, why was it 
they retained that form of prayer in 
which the High Court of Parliament was 
specially mentioned ? Why did they not 
do away with prayers altogether in con- 
nection with the proceedings of the House? 
He must again repudiate all idea that 
they raised this question in any spirit of 
intolerance, still less that it was a mere 
Party move. So far as he was per- 
sonally concerned, the movement had 
come to him from his constituents, and 
not to his constituents from him. But, 
supposing it was a political move, he did 
not quite know whether such an accusa- 
tion came altogether well from hon. 
Members opposite. When the Liberal 
Party were in Opposition, there was 
nothing—a Slave Circular or anything 
—that they did not make a matter of 
Party move. There had been a good 
many political moves on the other side 
during the last week or two; one extra- 
ordinary movement almost seemed to 
suggest to them that there was some 
political crisis coming. It was the 
obvious desire of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to sweep all the fads and crotchets 
into one bag, and there was very great 
uncertainty and much danger as to 
what the result might be when they 
were formulated in legislation. In 
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his experience—and he had seen a 
great deal of the working of Govern- 
ments—it was not the important ques- 
tions which decided their fate, but 
small questions which grew like this 
one. It was obvious, from the speech of 
the Prime Minister, that this was a 
question which he did not like, and 
he gave the right hon. Gentleman credit 
for this—that when first the difficulty 
arose his first impulse was not to touch 
it. But they were now brought face 
to face with it; and, as far as his own 
efforts were concerned, he would give 
to this measure an uncompromising re- 
sistance to the bitter end, for he believed 
it to be fraught with nothing but mis- 
chief. 

Mr. MARRIOTT: Sir, in the majority 
of the speeches made the speakers have 
objected rather to the circumstances in 
which the Bill has been introduced than 
to the principle of it. Of the many 
arguments now against the Bill, the 
first is that it is very unpopular in the 
country ; and the second is that the cir- 
cumstances under which it is brought 
in are humiliating. Well, Sir, these 
are somewhat contradictory arguments. 
The first charge brought against the 
Government, after these other charges, 
is that they are yielding to popular 
clamour—! Mr. Warton: The mob. ]— 
and, at the same time, we are told that 
the Bill is against popular opinion ; and 
the Government can interpret what is 
popular opinion far better than the rest 
of us; and, if popular opinion is against 
them, it cannot be said that they are 
yielding to popular opinion. But, Sir, 
it seems to me that hon. Members oppo- 
site are yielding to it. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Hon. Members say ‘‘ No, no!” that 
they are not yielding to popular opi- 
nion; and yet they say it is on their 
side, and they point, in proof of this, to 
the enormous numberof Petitionsagainst 
this Bill, and to the few that have been 
presented in its favour. The number of 
the Petitions against the Bill and in its 
favour have been given by hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, and they have gone fur- 
ther, and have collected the number of 
signatures both for and against the 
Bill. The noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
in his singularly able and masterly 
speech, has told us that the number of 
signatures against the Bill are four 
times more than those in favour. [An 
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hon. Member: Fives times.] Well, it is 
hard tu say how far these Petitions are 
or are not a guide to public opinion. A 
debate has been referred to that took 
place in 1854, on Lord John Russell’s 
Bill for the relief of the Jews. At that 
time only three Petitions, with 166 sig- 
natures, were presented to this House 
in favour of the Bill; and the Petitions 
azainst the relief of the Jews were 481, 
with 60,171 signatures. Therefore, the 
Petitions, so far from being four times, 
were 400 times against that Relief Bill ; 
and what happened after that manifes- 
tation of public opinion? Notwith- 
standing, and in spite of that enormous 
feeling against the Bill, four years after 
the debate referred to, the Jews were 
admitted to seats in this House under 
the Government of the late Lord Derby. 
Therefore, notwithstanding the number 
of Petitions presented against this Bill, 
we may prophesy that they will not 
have the effect of defeating the Bill now 
before the House. Hon. Members have 
taunted the Members of the Government 
with a want of sympathy with Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; while the right hon. Member for 
South-West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) has stated that, before and since 
his election for Northampton, the Go- 
vernment have done their best that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should retain his seat in this 
House. [ ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
says an hon. Member; but I think that 
the attitude of this House and the Go- 
vernment has been one of antipathy 
rather than of sympathy with Mr. 
Bradlaugh, whose appearances here have 
had much the same effect as of a ghost 
appearing among women and children, 
and they have tried to avoid him alto- 
gether. I think it would have been far 
better if the Government had, two years 
ago, dealt with the question. If they 
had grasped the nettle and met all the 
difficulties of the position and brought 
in their Bill—if they had been true to 
their principles then and brought in 
their Bill, it would now have been passed 
and become law. But whether the Go- 
vernment were right or wrong then has 
nothing to do with the principle of the 
Bill, whether it is right or not. We have 
not heard much against the principle of 
the Bill, which is simply the extension 
of the principle of toleration. [‘‘ No, 
no!”] Hon. Members may say ‘‘ No!” 
but, surely, when the Bill was brought 
in which enabled the Quakers, Separa- 
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tists, and other religious people to take 
the Oath, it was on the great ground of 
toleration, and the great principle that 
opinion shall be no bar to civil rights. 
[An hon. Member: Religious opinions. ] 
All opinions. I say true toleration al- 
lows a man to hold what opinions he 
may, and says that they shall be no bar 
to his civil rights. Well, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite say that they will have 
toleration for a man’s religious opinion, 
and not accord it to his scientific opi- 
nion. Well, if that is so, I think it is 
a new interpretation of toleration of opi- 
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effect of maintaining the Christian cha- 
racter of the House. In 1866 there was 
a debate on the Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill in this House; and a right hon. 
Gentleman, whose words had been re- 
ceived with attention, made these re- 
marks, he said— 
“For my part, I have ever been of opinion 
| that the Established Church in this country 
does not depend upon oaths. I think the Church 
of England in all its branches is too strong, too 
{deeply rooted in the affections of the people 
| and traditions of the country, to depend for its 
maintenance upon any form of words of that 
| character.’’—(3 Hansard, [181] 1713.) 


nion that will not find support in this! Do hon. Members opposite agree with 
country. I admit that hon. Members | that sentiment? Those were the words 
have not spoken much with regard to | used by Mr. Disraeli. A word was dropped 
the principle of this Bill. They have) by the right hon. and learned Member 
rather dilated on what might happen if | for the University of Dublin (Mr. Gib- 


this Bill passes. If hon. Members go back, | 
and read the debates which took place in 
1854, they will find that those who op- 





son), and also by the hon. Member for 
Oxford University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) 
with regard to the word ‘‘ solemn,” and 





posed the admission of Jews indulged |the argument was that the word ap- 
in similar prophecies, every one of which | pealed to a higher power. I perfectly 
has proved untrue. In those debates, | admit that in the old days the Latin 
an hon. Member spoke who held very | words had that meaning; but the words 
much the same position as the hon. | now used depend not on the ceremony, 
and learned Member for Launceston | but on the thing engaged. The noble 
(Sir Hardinge Giffard) now holds. That | Lord the Member for Woodstock (Lord 





was Sir Frederick Thesiger, afterwards 
Lord Chelmsford, who prophesied that 
if the Bill was passed it would be an 
attack on the Established Church, and 
it would weaken the Protestant religion 
and destroy the Christian character of 
the House. I would wish to ask if the 
Church of England is weaker now than 
it was in 1854? [‘‘Yes!”] Well, 
then, all I can say is that if the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) thinks 
so, he disagrees with every Bishop in 
the country, as well as with the new 
Archbishop. They say the Church is 
stronger than it was 29 or 30 years ago. 
Is Protestantism weaker, or is the Chris- 
tian character of the House destroyed ? 
If Protestantism and the Christian cha- 
racter of this House depend on the 
utterance of certain words, and the per- 
formance of a certain ceremony in this 
House, then they are really destroyed. 
If the Christian character of the House 
depended, as all thinking men would 
say, on what it does, then he hoped that 
this Christian character was rather pro- 
moted than retarded. Hon. Members 
came forward and said they wished to 
maintain not the Christian, but the re- 
ligious character of the House. He did 
not know if they thought that a par- 
ticular form of words would have the 
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| value he placed on opinion. 


Randolph Churchill) has quoted the 
ancient Fathers, and, if I may so, with 
full deference to him, he mixed up the 
periods in which they lived; he makes 
a statement, which shows that the drift 
and all his thoughts was in connection 
with matters of opinion. He referred 
to the Arian heresy, and told us that the 
want of success of Arianism depended 
upon the will of a despot who lived at 
the time. That seems to me the whole 
He does 
not think that things will prevail or not 
succeed because they are right or wrong, 
but that they depend upon the arm of 
the civil power. I say the whole history 
of the world shows that persecution, so 
far from retarding them, increased their 
spread. | Lord Ranpotpn CuurcHILL: 
What about Arianism?] I believe it 
exists at the present day. If the noble 
Lord wishes to go into the theological 
question, he will find that Arianism still 
influences Trinitarians, Socinians, and 
Quakers. Every religious theory has 
either succeeded or failed according to 
the amount of truth contained in it. 
We know that the result of the Edict of 
Nantes was to expel the Protestants 
from France, but the other result was 
to sow the seeds of revolution; and, at 
the present time, you may trace the great 
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animosity towards the priests in that 
country to the persecution which had its 
origin in the application of the Edict of 
Nantes. I feel convinced that had it 
not been for the action of this House 
the opinions of Mr. Bradlaugh, to which 
I myself have the greatest possible dis- 
like, would not have so far triumphed. 
Thousands of persons in the country 
have been stirred up to see what those 
opinions are. If an opinion gets abroad 
that a man is losing his civil rights, 
sympathy arises with him in spite of the 
worse opinions he may hold; and now 
Mr. Bradlaugh is a more popular man 
than he was three years ago when he 
entered this House. I do not wish this 
Bill to be passed for Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He is the first instance—and it is for 
Mr. Bradlaugh in many respects—to 
whom the Bill would apply. But the 
question is, is the Bill right or 
wrong ? [Several Conservative Mem- 
bers: Wrong!] I do not think it is 
wrong, but right, and that is why I shall 
give it my hearty support. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, that those 
who had listened to the debate, and 
especially to the able speech of his 
noble Friend near him (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), must have felt that hon. 
Members who had addressed the House 
from the opposite side had hardly appre- 
ciated the importance of the subject 
involved in the Bill. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had addressed themselves to the 
task of attacking the Conservative Party 
now in consequence of the attitude they 
assumed on this measure; and some, 
like his hon. Friend who had just sat 
down, were in a difficulty because, at 
one time or other, they had voted in 
favour of the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh into Parliament. But if those 
who attributed to the Conservatives that 
they were actuated by Party motives 
in their opposition to the Bill would 
take the trouble to analyze the speeches 
delivered in favour of the Bill that night, 
they would hardly find that a single 
new argument had been addressed in 
support of the measure. And yet it 
was a Bill of very great importance. 
Nobody who had listened to the speech 
of the Prime Minister the other night 
could doubt that they were discussing a 
question of the utmost possible gravity, 
which, however grave it might be at 
this particular moment, was very likely 
to be of still greater importance before 





any very long period elapsed. For 
himself, he confessed that it was the 
gravest question he had had to approach 
in the whole course of his political life ; 
and he did not desire to approach it in 
the spirit in which it had been ap- 
proached by many hon. Members who 
had taken part in the debate. He had 
no wish to depreciate the motives of his 
opponents. He had no doubt that hon. 
Gentlemen who sat opposite to him, and 
who supported the Bill, were actuated by 
as honourable motives as he might claim 
for himself; but, at the same time, he 
said that they took a considerable 
amount of responsibility upon them- 
selves when they ventured to assert that 
it was the Conservatives who were ac- 
tuated by Party motives, when, in point 
of fact, they were opposing a measure 
which they conscientiously believed to 
be wrong. It was a satisfaction to them 
at last to grapple with the specific pro- 
posal by which the Government desired 
to settle the question, and as to which, 
apparently, they were unanimous. It was 
quite true that in order to arrive at an 
unanimous settlement the Government 
had considerably changed the view they 
first took; and, what was more remark- 
able, the change they proposed was one 
which cut away from under their feet 
the only logical ground upon which they 
had rested the Bill. The only ground on 
which the Bill was originally founded 
was the inherent right of a constituency 
to return to Parliament any Representa- 
tive it might select. If, in other respects, 
the change was remarkable, it was most 
remarkable on account of the defence 
of the change in the Bill which had 
been made by the Prime Minister. 
None of them could forget the language 
used by the right hon. Gentleman the 
other night. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them first that the Bill was no longer 
to be retrospective in its character, be- 
cause the constituency had had notice of 
the intention of Parliament to exclude 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; but at last the right hon. 
Gentleman had to abandon that defence, 
and to fall back upon the allegation that 
the change in the Bill was founded 
upon the precedent of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. This change was remark- 
able also because, as far as he was able 
to form an opinion, it was the very first 
time that Her Majesty’s Government 
had taken one single step in the course 
of the three years’ proceedings in oppo- 
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sition to Mr. Bradlaugh. That might be 
a proposition which the other side of the 
House would hardly accept ; but he ven- 
tured to say that whenever the question 
before the House was how Mr. Brad- 
laugh was to be admitted the Government 
supported him, and whenever it was a 
question of how Mr. Bradlaugh was to be 
kept out of the House, the Government 
went against the Conservative Party, and 
took no steps to exclude him. The Go- 
vernment now placed before the House 
a Bill which they alleged to be the true 
remedy for the situation in which the 
House was placed. Let him point out 
in one sentence what the situation was. 
An avowed Atheist came to the Table 
and claimed to take his seat. All legal 
means having failed, and Mr. Bradlaugh 
had attempted every one of them, he 
next endeavoured to succeed by means of 
threats of violence; and the Govern- 
ment, who had refused to persevere in 
any measure for his relief until he used 
those threats of violence, immediately 
they were brought forward camo down 
to the House and introduced the Bill 
now before it. And they justified the 
Bill by alleging that it was based upon 
principles that were the very foundation 
of the existence of the Liberal Party ; 
and they urged the House to pass it at 
once, because it was based upon princi- 
ples which they said were immutable, 
and which ought to be applied to the 
present case. They had been told often, 
in the course of the debate, that they 
were making a great mistake when they 
alleged that the Bill was brought for- 
ward solely in the interests of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. He should like the House 
to apply this one single test. Putting 
Mr. Bradlaugh aside for the moment, 
would they have ever heard of this Bill ? 
Would the Bill have been persevered 
with now ? Would it have been brought 
forward now? Would any hon. Member 
in that House say that it would have 
been brought forward to the exclusion 
of all other Business if it were not for 
Mr. Bradlaugh? Then it was said very 
often that their objection to the Bill was 
on account of their objection to the man. 
Well, he did not altogether deny that. 
He shared the opinions that were felt on 
the opposite side of the House, and he 
was sure he was expressing the opinion 
of many men sitting on that side of the 
House when he said that this man had 
offended their feelings of religion almost 
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as much as he had shocked their feelings 
of decency. He could not understand 
the remarkable parallel which had been 
drawn by the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Lyulph Stanley),when he attempted 
to draw a parallel between the early 
Christians and modern Atheists, inas- 
much as their attempts to obtain re- 
cognition were equally characterized b 

bad taste. They were told that there 
were Atheists in the House already, 
Of course, they were sorry to hear 
that ; but they had been so often told 
so that he supposed there could be 
little doubt of the fact. But was it any 
reason, because a man had slipped in 
without anything being known of hin, 
and without publicly avowing his opi- 
nion on the subject—was that a reason 
why they were on that account to admit 
a man who came to that Table and 
openly avowed that his objection to 
take the Oath was because he did not 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being? He believed, unfortunately, 
that they had Republicans in that House; 
he believed they were not absent even 
from the Treasury Bench. But those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen had 
judiciously veiled their opinions; and 
could anybody say that because they 
had been able to enter the House by 
concealing their opinions, that a man was 
to be entitled to come to the Table and 
say—‘‘I refuse to take the Oath of 
Allegiance ;”’ and thereupon the Govern- 
ment were to introduce a Bill to enable 
him and all future Members of the same 
way of thinking to dispense with the 
obligation of taking the Oath? But 
now they were face to face with this 
Bill; and, looking at it fairly and im- 
partially, he believed he might say with 
truth that the hatred of the Biil was not 
confined to that side of the House. The 
majority of the House on the one 
side and on the other hated the Bill. 
The Prime Minister had told them quite 
frankly that he detested it. The reli- 
gious feeling of the country was, un- 
doubtedly, opposed to it. They had 
heard that night how the Wesleyans re- 
garded it. They had it upon incon- 
testible authority that the Wesleyan 
Body was, by an enormous majority, 
utterly opposed to the passing of the 
Bill. If his hon. Friend who spoke 
early in the evening had chosen to 
prolong his observations so that he 
could have produced a Petition signed 
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by a vast number of past Presidents 
and very prominent members of the 
Wesleyan Connection, he would have 
found upon it the name of a man 
who almost commanded as much respect 
from those who differed from him in 
religion as those who agreed with him— 
the Rev. Dr. Rigg. Not only was this 
a respected name, but the names of 
most of the leaders of the Wesleyan 
Connection were attached to the Petition 
against the Bill, despite what had been 
said by one or two hon. Members as to 
the opinion of the Wesleyan Body. So 
also was it in regard to the Church of 
England. By an enormous majority the 
opinion of the Church was entirely op- 
posed to the principles of the Bill. He 
believed also that the opinion of an enor- 
mous majority of the people of thecountry 
was opposed toit. It was perfectly true, 
as the Prime Minister told them the 
other day, that, after all, Atheism was 
not the main evil they had to contend 
with. There were some subtle forms of 
unbelief and Agnosticism that were eat- 
ing like a cankerworm into the religious 
life of the country. That was a danger- 
ous thing for them to contemplate and 
deal with ; but the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to tell them that the public opi- 
nion now opposed to the Bill was only a 
momentary public opinion, and that it 
was a thoroughly unsafe guide to rely 
upon in determining the course they 
should adopt on a question such as that 
before them. But was Her Majesty’s 
Government a safe guide in this matter ? 
He should like to ask that question. 
They were generally wrong in their law, 
and they had always, he thought, mis- 
interpreted the feelings of the House 
and of the country. On the Opposition 
side of the House, however wrong they 
might have been, they might, at least, 
claim credit for having been consistent 
from the first step to the last in opposing 
the admission of Atheists into Parlia- 
ment. But if public opinion was so 
clear—if it was so absolutely clear that 
the Prime Minister admitted it—ought 
not that public opinion to be followed ? 
It was not a new phase of public opinion, 
because the country had had three years 
to reflect on the subject; and, as far as 
he could form any judgment upon it, the 
opinion against the Bill had strengthened 
from year to year. It was not as if the 
subject before them was a difficult one. 
The facts were perfectly plain. The 
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question at issue before the House was 
a very simple one that everybody could 
understand ; and he ventured to say that, 
having had this question before it for 
the last two and a-half years, the coun- 
try had absolutely and finally decided 
upon it. It hated the Bill, and it hated 
the Bill first and foremost, he frankly 
confessed, because of its association with 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; and, in the second place, 
because it desired to maintain the re- 
ligious character of the House, and be- 
cause it wished to associate the religious 
element with all its proceedings from 
the beginning to the end. It was un- 
necessary for him to enter into the his- 
tory of former precedents which had 
been brought forward in respect to the 
matter. He did not think that any one of 
them really touched the point they were 
now dealing with. His noble Friend the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had pointed out, in the most 
conclusive manner, the way in which the 
present proposal differed from the pro- 
posal to which Parliament consented for 
the admission to that House of Jews and 
Quakers. He would prefer to direct the 
attention of the House to the considera- 
tion of the main argument which, as far 
as he had been able to gather in the 
course of the debate, had been urged in 
favour of the Bill. It was alleged that 
they, on that side of the House, desired 
to establish a test which was of no real 
utility, but which involved a denial of 
justice to Mr. Bradlaugh. Now, let them 
consider the question of justice. They 
were told that justice to Mr. Bradlaugh 
was of so urgent a character, that it 
was a matter which required to be dealt 
with so urgently, that they ought to put 
aside all other Business, of whatever im- 
portance, in order to press forward the 
Bill. He should like to ask, if that were 
so, and if it was so urgent that they 
should do justice to Mr. Bradlaugh, why 
was not this Bill brought forward long 
ago? Why was it not brought forward 
in 1881 or 1882? Why was it reserved 
for a time when it was open to the 
opponents of the Bill to say that it was 
no longer due to a sense of justice, but 
that it was extorted from their fears? 
Justice! To whom was it justice? 
Justice to Mr. Bradlaugh? Well, he 
did not think anybody on that side of 
the House would for a moment say 
that Mr. Bradlaugh did not deserve 
the fullest measure of justice; but so 
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did the religious feeling of the people 
of this country. And if they assumed 
for a moment that justice was involved 
in this matter at all, then he said 
that the great mass of the religious 
feeling of the country, which was of 
opinion that great injustice was being 
done by this Bill being brought forward, 
was at least as much entitled to notice 
as the demands of Mr. Bradlaugh him- 
self. But it was not a question of the 
denial of justico. It was not a question 
of justice at all. What right had Mr. 
Bradlaugh to come forward to that 
Table and refuse to comply with a condi- 
tion which they had imposed upon ad- 
mission to the House? What right had 
he to call upon them entirely to abrogate 
the traditions to which they attached, 
perhaps an undue, but, at any rate, a 
conscientious importance ? That was not 
justice; it was not common sense; and 
they were at least entitled to respect the 
feelings of the country as much as the 
violence of Mr. Bradlaugh and his party. 
In the second place, they were told that 
the condition which they desired to im- 
pose upon the admission of Members 
to that House formed a very narrow 
ledge upon which to rest the religious 
feelings of the country, and that it 
afforded a very poor safeguard. He 
might answer that in the words of his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson), who had pointed out that even 
if this were an insufficient safeguard it 
was better than no safeguard at all. He 
(Mr. E. Stanhope) desired, also,to support 
that safeguard on a stronger ground. He 
supported it because it appeared to him 
to afford a common ground on which men 
of all religion, taking religion in its 
broadest and widest sense, were able to 
combine for the purpose of declaring 
war against all forms of irreligion. It 
was quite true that Atheism was not the 
main evil. They had to deal with more 
subtle forms of evil ; but what they con- 
tended for in the strongest manner was 
that they should close the doors of 
Parliament against men who professed 
open and avowed Atheism. If it were 
true that this afforded a common ground 
on which they could all meet and all 
oppose the common enemy, then it was 
a ground which they ought not hastily to 
abandon. They must not allowthe enemy 
to attack them in detail. Let them en- 
deavour, all of them who professed a 
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religious opinion, whether they belonged 
to one sect or another, and upon what- 
ever ground they founded their objection, 
to combine on a common platform in en- 
deavouring to repel the common enemy. 
Upon this point he could not do better 
than venture to quote the opinion of 
one who, it would be admitted, was a 
great authority on the subject. Edmund 
Burke, in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution, speaking of those who tole- 
rated in the true spirit of toleration, 
went on to say— 


“They would reverently and affectionately 
protect all religions, because they love and 
venerate the great principles upon which they 
all agree, and the great object to which they 
are all directed. They begin more and more to 
discern that we have ail a common cause, as 
against a common enemy.” 


Then they were told that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to settle this question. 
That was an argument that came home 
to everyone with very great force. He 
quite agreed that it was most desirable 
to settle, if they could, this most irri- 
tating question, which had now reached 
a point which, he ventured to chink, it 
never would have reached, if it had only 
been grappled with and dealt with pro- 
perly at the outset. But, admitting all 
that, it was quite impossible to deny that 
there were modes of settlement which 
were even more dangerous and ob- 
jectionable than leaving the question 
unsettled. The point before them was 
not only how the religious people of 
this country would regard this settle- 
ment, but also, even more, how would 
the irreligious people of the country re- 
gard it? They would regard it as a 
victory and a complete triumph; they 
would hold that they had stormed the 
stronghold of the enemy. They would 
say that they had achieved a triumph 
of violence and had introduced Atheism 
in high places. He would venture to 
read an extract from a letter which 
he had read that day, and which re- 
cently appeared in Zhe Newcastle Chro- 
nicle, from ‘‘ An Avowed Atheist.” Any 
hon. Member who had not read that 
letter ought to read it, in order to ascer- 
tain how an avowed Atheist understood 
the Bill, and he believed that a great 
deal of information was to be gained 
from it. He would read one single 
passage from this letter of an avowed 
Atheist. [ Cries of ‘‘ Name!”’] “Name?” 
The writer did not give his name. If 
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he would give his name he should know 
how to deal with him. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Does he sign his name as ‘‘ An 
avowed Atheist ?”’ ] Theletter was signed 
‘‘An avowed Atheist,’’ and this was 
what the writer said— 

“The Atheist objects to an oath chiefly be- 
cause it identifies civil obligations with religious 
duties—because it isa leading sign among all 
civilized communities of an omnipresent and 
omnipotent Sovereign ; of an Almighty God— 
the fear and knowledge of whom they say is the 
master-spring of every principle which can per- 
manently secure the stability of a people. With 
the aid of Christian Liberals, whose cause he 
has served so well, we Secularists believe that 
Mr. Bradlaugh is about to add to his other 
achievements by destroying the degrading sym- 
bol referred to. And the Parliamentary Oath 
once abolished, why should the Coronation Oath 
remain fr 
That was the spirit in which they saw 
an avowed Atheist approaching this 
matter, and the manner in which he re- 
garded the result of the struggle now 
before them. Far be it from him to at- 
tempt, for a single moment, to minimize 
the very great mischief that was being 
produced in the country by the struggle 
now going on in that House. He was 
afraid it was producing consequences of 
a very grave character. But the real 
cause of the mischief, and the real cause 
of the existence of the evil now going on 
in the country, was not the struggle that 
was being carried on within the walls of 
that House, but it was the support which 
was being given to Mr. Bradlaugh, step 
by step and year by year, by men who 
were prominent in the political history 
of the country. Who had given Mr. 
Bradlaugh his prominence? [Cries of 
“You and the Opposition!’’] He was 
very glad to hear that expression of opi- 
nion from hon. Gentlemen opposite, as 
it enabled him to tell the House what 
the very first step was which gave Mr. 
Bradlaugh his prominence. There could 
be no doubt of it—it was a matter be- 
yond dispute, and he would like to read 
to the House what it was. In the year 
1871, a right hon. Gentleman went 
down to Blackheath to make a speech 
to his constituents, and he took an 
opportunity of quoting in the course 
of that speech — which was directed 
in a Party sense against hon. Gentle- 
men on that side of the House—he 
took an opportunity of quoting, and 
quoting with approbation as full of good 
sense, some verses which he then read 
to the meeting, and which there could 
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be no doubt whatever were written by 
Mr. Bradlaugh himself. The verses 
were taken from the Secular Hymns of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and published by him 
in defence of Atheism. They were verses 
known to everybody who knew the 
writings of Mr. Bradlaugh to be written 
by him, and they were written for the 
purpose of spreading in the country the 
rinciples of Atheism against religion. 
Cries of ‘‘ Read!”’] That was the first 
time that many of them ever looked at 
the writings of Mr. Bradlaugh. It was 
the first time he himself ever looked at 
those writings or ever thought of them, 
except as the writings of an obscure and 
mischievous agitator. The man who 
brought them to their notice was the 
Prime Minister. [Cries of ‘‘Read!”’] 
He was not going to pollute the House 
by reading any of the verses from the 
Secular Hymns. The particular verse 
quoted by the Prime Minister was, no 
doubt, of an innocuous character; but 
it was one taken from a miscellaneous 
body of hymns which no man in the 
House could read without forming an 
estimate of their true character. The 
settlement now proposed was one which, 
at any rate, they could not accept on 
that side of the House. The settlement 
meant nothing more nor less than a sur- 
render along the whole line. It meant 
that they abandoned their outworks and 
allowed the enemy to come in. It was 
neither a just nor a reasonable proposal, 
and they on that side of the House, how- 
ever much their motives might be mis- 
interpreted, and however much they 
might be attacked for peng es to 
keep a man out who had been elected by 
the constituency of Northampton, were 
not prepared to sacrifice their convic- 
tions to any consideration of external 
violence ; and they were not prepared to 
trample with reckless indifference on the 
religious feelings or even the prejudices 
of the people of this country. 
Mr. WALTER moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Waiter.) 


Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would put it to the House whether it 
was the proper course to adjourn the 
debate after the intimation they had re- 
ceived from the Government that they 
proposed to take a private Members’ 
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night to-morrow? He should have 
thought, naturally, if they were to fol- 
low the ordinary custom in regard to 
prolonged debates, they would at least 
have an hour in which the debate could 
goon. It was far too early to adjourn 
the debate, especially if the Government 
were so pressed for time that they felt it 
imperatively necessary to take to-morrow 
night from private Members. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he would be quite disposed to 
agree with what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman if there was the 
slightest possibility of the debate being 
concluded that night; but that was not 
possible. If it were, it would not be 
unreasonable to ask the House to go on 
in order to accomplish so desirable a re- 
sult. But as there was no possibility of 
the debate terminating that night, he 
thought it was desirable that they should 
adjourn it now at a time which would 
render it possible to proceed with some 
of the Business which remained upon 
the Paper, and which it was universally 
admitted ought to be proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. He failed to see 
any connection between the question of 
adjournment at that particular hour and 
tho proposal of his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister to take the debate 
to-morrow. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the Go- 
vernment were taking a new and a novel 
course. They were asked to adjourn the 
debate soon after midnight, when it was 
frequently the practice in debates of this 
nature to carry them on until 2 o’clock 
in the morning. Hon. Members on that 
side of the House were constantly being 
accused of Obstruction; but he would 
venture to point out that the House 
could scarcely feel much fatigue after 
an eight hours’ Sitting. The Govern- 
ment had announced their intention of 
taking the whole of to-morrow night for 
this debate, but they had an alternative 
course ; they might have taken a Mora- 
ing Sitting to-morrow, and have left the 
evening for private Members. Their 
only advantage in taking the whole of 
to-morrow was that, by so doing, they 
would gain another hour or two. Still, 
why not take those two hours now, and 
leave the privileges of private Members 
undisturbed? It appeared to him that 
those who had Motions on the Paper for 
to-morrow had good reason to complain 
of the pressure put upon them, espe- 
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cially when it was proposed to adjourn 
the debate at that early hour. He hoped 
the House would not assent to the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he thought 
the hon. Member for Hertford (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) could not have had much 
experience in the House, or he would have 
known that that was about the usual hour 
for adjourning debate. Whether earlier 
or a few minutes later was no very great 
matter, but it was the time usually 
taken for adjournment. There would 
be nothing at all unusual in adjourning 
now; whereas, after another speech, 
they would, perhaps, only have another 
wrangle for adjournment, and would 
waste a little more of the time which it 
was possible to utilize for the progress 
of other Business. 

Srr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE said, 
he did not fear another wrangle about 
adjournment, such as was hinted at by 
the Prime Minister, if the debate were to 
continue for another hour; but an oppor- 
tunity would be given toa large number 
of Mombers who were not usually in the 
habit of addressing the House, but who 
desired to address it on behalf of their 
constituents on this question, and who 
had certainly a right to be heard upon 
such a question. He thought a great 
advantage would be gained by giving to 
such hon. Members an opportunity of 
continuing the debate for a short time 
longer. If his hon. Friend the Member 
for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) would with- 
draw the Motion for adjournment, and 
move it after one or two more speeches 
had been delivered, the debate would be 
greatly facilitated. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he hoped the 
hon. Member for Berkshire would not 
be indisposed to accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. It was an 
unusual thing, on an important question 
like that now under discussion, for the 
adjournment to be moved at so early an 
hour, and it certainly was unusual to hear 
the Prime Minister arguing in favour 
of adjournment at such an hour. They 
constantly found the Prime Minister re- 
sisting Motions for adjournment at hours 
much later than the present. He (Mr. 
Chaplin) had already intimated his in- 
tention, in which he should certainly 
persevere, of resisting the appropriation 
of a private Members’ night to-morrow, 
and thatintention was much strengthened 
by the course now being taken. He re- 
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garded it as a mere device for obtaining 
an hour or two to-night for other Busi- 
ness at the expense of private Members 
to-morrow. He did not know how far 
the Government desired to avoid the 
question which stood first on the Paper 
to-morrow—namely the question of the 
repeal of the Vaccination Act. Per- 
sonally, he thought it was desirable, in the 
interests of the country, to have a plain 
and unmistakable declaration from the 
Government as to the course they in- 
tended to pursue upon that question, 
and he certainly could not consent to the 
adjournment of the present debate at 
that hour. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought it 
was very unreasonable on the part of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to resist the 
Motion for adjournment. The House 
would be aware that many hon. Mem- 
bers had been attending the sitting of 
Committees since 12 o’clock in the day, 
and he thought the Government were 
justified in the course they had taken. 
He therefore hoped the} Government 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
debate, in order that they might proceed 
with the Customs and Inland Revenue 
Bill. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he merely 
rose to make a suggestion. He agreed 
with the hon, Gentleman behind him 
(Mr. Chaplin) that it was a very unusual 
thing to hear the Prime Minister favour- 
ing the adjournment of the debate at 
that hour. The right hon. Gentleman 
said it was not unusual, so far as he had 
a knowledge of the early history of the 
House. He (Mr. R. N. Fowler) dare 
say it was not unusual in the happier 
days in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had known the House; but as long as he 
(Mr. R. N. Fowler) had sat in the House 
it had been a very unusual thing to ad- 
journ a debate at so early an hour. 
They were told that the object was to 
enable an important debate concerning 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
to be brought on. Then why not take 
a Morning Sitting for that purpose, and 
allow his hon. Friends on that side of 
the House to continue the debate for 
another hour or two, when the hon. 
Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
could move the adjournment ? 

Mr. MACFARLANE said, that many 
hon. Members had risen to take part in 
the debate, and that a reasonable hour 
had already passed when they ought to 





be called upon to consider another im- 
portant measure. In the event of the 
Motion for adjournment being carried 
to a division, it would be, at least, half- 
past 12 o’clock before the division would 
be over, and the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill could be reached. Did 
the Government propose to proceed with 
that Bill, because there were some very 
important questions to be discussed with 
regard to it? He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to state distinctly whether) 
the Government proposed to go on with 
the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill at 
so late an hour, because the answer 
might materiaily influence the course 
which hon. Members would take upon 
the present proposal. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, that if a 
division was taken and the debate was 
adjourned, he should go on with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill for a 
certain distance; and he did not think 
that half-past 12 was an unreasonable 
hour for discussing the questions raised 
in that Bill. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) had 
accused Members on that side of the 
House of having been guilty of un- 
seemly conduct. He (Mr. Macartney) 
would ask if it was reasonable or un- 
reasonable on the part of hon. Members 
to wish to continue the debate until the 
usual hour for adjournment on a subject 
that was so much disturbing the country 
andthe public mind, and upon which they 
were all anxious to come toa proper and 
definite conclusion ? There were a number 
of hon. Members who were not often in 
the habit of speaking at great length, 
and who were anxious to express their 
opinions upon the matter; and he thought 
the Government had consented to the 
Motion for adjournment less for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting Government Busi- 
ness than for postponing till to-morrow 
evening the consideration of a very 
serious and important question which 
the Government most likely wished to 
shunt, in order that they might have 
another week to make up their minds. 


Question put. 


[A Division being called for, Strangers 
withdrew. ] 


Question again put. 
2C2 | Third Night.) 
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Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
TuuR Orwar): The Ayes have it. [ Cries 
of “No, no!” and “‘ Agreed!’’] 


The Deruty Sreaxer thereupon left 
the Ohair. 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—[Brz 140.] 
¢ Sir Arthur Otway, Mr. Chancellor of the Ez- 
chequer, Mr. Courtney.) 
comMITTEE. [Progress 27th April.] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. Macartney and Mr. Arruur 
O’Connor rose to Order. 


Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett) said, there was no 
Question before the Committee. He 
would put the Question that Clause 7 
stand part of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 7 stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. MONK said, he had thought that 
Clause 7 was passed last week. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR rose to 
move that the Deputy Chairman should 
leave the Chair. He did so in order 
that the Deputy Speaker (Sir Arthur 
Otway) might re-occupy the Chair, and 
that a point of Order might be sub- 
mitted to him. Some minutes ago, be- 
fore the Deputy Speaker left the Chair, 
his decision was challenged by hon. 
Members sitting on the Benches below 
the Opposition Gangway, and they had 
a right to have a division taken. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ That the Deputy Chairman do now leave 
the Chair.” —(Mr. Arthur O’ Connor.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to 
raise another point of Order. The 
Deputy Speaker left the Chair without 

utting the Question whether he should 
eave the Chair or not. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer HeErscuE.t) said, the question 
was one of the progress of a Bill which 
had already been in Committee, and ac- 
cording to the practice of the House the 
Speaker left the Chair without putting 
the Question whether he shvail leave 
the Chair. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY asked in what way 
he could contest the question ? When the 
Deputy Speaker first put the Question 
‘‘Aye” or “No,” there were loud and 
repeated cries of ‘‘No!” The Bell was 
rung and Tellers were appointed, and the 
Question was put a second time. There 
were a good many cries of ‘“‘No!”— 
loud and repeated cries of ‘‘No!”— 
from every side of the House; but the 
Deputy Speaker refused to take a divi- 
sion, and chose to assume to himself 
the authority of upsetting the Rules of 
the House. 

Tuz DEPUTY OHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer HerscuHet.): The hon. Member 
will see that it is impossible for me to 
give any answer to the question he has 
put, or to advise him in regard to it. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, a Motion 
had been made that the Chairman leave 
the Chair for the purpose of allowing 
the Deputy Speaker to come back again 
when the Question might be put to him. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that it was 
quite evident if the Chairman did leave 
the Ohair, it would not enable the hon. 
Gentleman to raise the question as to an 
Order of the day from which they had 
already passed. [Cries of ‘‘ No!”] 
They had passed from the Order relating 
to the Affirmation Bill and they were 
now on the second Order. If the hon. 
and learned Gentleman in the Chair 
left the Chair, that would not enable the 
Deputy Speaker, without a clear in- 
fraction of the elementary Rules of Busi- 
ness, to go back to the discussion of an 
Order of the Day which was anterior to 
the Order they had now reached. He 
apprehended that the proper time to 
complain of anything that might have 
taken place with respect to the first 
Order of the Day, would be after the 
rest of the Orders of the Day had been 
gone through, or else before the re- 
commencement of Business at the next 
Sitting. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, he thought 
they could not proceed with the present 
Business without the infraction of one 
of the most elementary Rules of the 
House, and it was for that reason that 
he supported the Motion, ‘‘That the 
Chairman do leave the Chair,’”’ the ob- 
ject of which was that a question might 
be submitted to Mr. Deputy Speaker, on 
the ground that he had passed over his 
clear duty in putting the Question from 
the Chair. When Mr. Deputy Speaker 
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was reminded of the fact he felt sure 
that the present difficulty would be 
cleared up, and that the House would 
not then committ the grave illegality re- 
commended by the Prime Minister of 

roceeding with one Order of the Day 
before a previous Order of the Day had 
been disposed of. The circumstances 
were these. A division had been called 
for, and Tellers had been appointed. 
The decision of Mr. Deputy Speaker 
that the Ayes had it was again and 
again challenged, notwithstanding which 
he left the Chair without the division 
being taken. He felt sure that on his 
attention being drawn to the circum- 
stances, Mr. Deputy Speaker, with the 
advice, if necessary, of the Clerk at the 
Table, would decide that they were now 
proceeding in error. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
felt sure there had been a misapprehen- 
sion on the part of Mr. a Speaker, 
and he thought the error they had fallen 
into in consequence ought to be corrected 
before they proceeded further with the 
Business of the day. He could per- 
sonally bear testimony to the fact that 
the decision of Mr. Deputy Speaker was 
challenged by several Members on those 
Benches. So far from being in favour 
of the Motion for adjournment, he was 
at the time thinking of addressing the 
House on the question before it. He 
repeated his belief that Mr. Deputy 
Speaker had acted under a misappre- 
hension; but there could be no doubt 
as to the facts that had occurred, which 
were as follows:—When the division 
was called, the Clerk at the Table came 
forward and asked who were the Tellers; 
having received an answer he retired 
to the Table, whereupon Mr. Deputy 
Speaker put the Question from the 
Chair, and his decision that the Ayes 
had it was met with loud shouts of 
‘“No!”? In face, however, of that chal- 
lenge, he proceeded as if his decision 
was not challenged at all, and left the 
Chair. He felt sure that on the facts 
being laid before Mr. Deputy Speaker, 
he would at once correct the irregularity 
which had occurred ; and for that reason 
he should support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for anaes County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor). 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
although it was most undesirable that 
time should be wasted, he ventured to 
think it would be but reasonable that 
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some step should be taken with regard 
to what had occurred, which, as he 
understood it, was this. That, as fre- 
quently happened, the “ Ayes”’ having 
been given and the ‘‘ Noes”’ called for, 
there were loud cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” 
owing to which the cry of the ‘‘ Noes” 
did not reach the Chair. This last, 
however, was a point on which Mr. 
Deputy Speaker alone could decide, and 
he felt sure that everyone would be 
satisfied with the decision of the hon. 
Gentleman, who had always shown 
the greatest possible impartiality in the 
discharge of his Office. He thought 
there could be no objection to the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Queen’s 
County being assented to in order that 
a question of Order might be put to 
Mr. Deputy Speaker, whose reply he 
felt confident would bring this incident 
to a satisfactory termination. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Ontxprrs) said, before the 
question was put in order to carry out 
the object stated by the right hon. Baro- 
net, he would venture to suggest that 
the more proper Motion would be to 
report Progress, inasmuch as the Motion 
‘« That the Chairman do leave the Chair” 
would raise a difficult question with 
regard to further progress being made 
that evening with the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he differed from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had known an instance of a question 
of Order having arisen in Committee 
which could not be settled without the 
assistance of the Speaker; and the Chair- 
man having in consequence been ordered 
to leave the Chair, so that the question 
might be settled, it had not put an end 
to the Business in Committee. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Campers) said, this was not 
a question of Order. He felt sure the 
only correct Motion would be that Pro- 
gress be reported. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, he con- 
tended that by adopting the course sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken, they would be admitting 
that the Deputy Chairman of the Com- 
mittee had properly taken the Chair. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
thought the proposal of the right hon, 
Gentleman should not be adopted. Ifa 
Motion were made to report Progress, 
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unless he was misinformed, it would be 
impossible to proceed further with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. It 
was for that reason he moved that the 
Deputy Chairman leave the Chair, with 
the distinct object of submitting to the 
Deputy Speaker the point of Order which 
had been raised. He believed if that 
course were followed, it would be com- 
petent to them to proceed with the Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 77; 
Noes 194: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 75.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT rose 
to Order. He wished to ask the Deputy 
Chairman whether he had been properly 
placed in the Chair? He felt sure no 
one was more anxious than the Prime 
Minister to maintain the regularity of 
their proceedings, and he had distinctly 
understood that right hon. Gentleman 
to say that on no occasion was a casual 
Chairman to be placed in the Chair 
without the consent of the House. Ifhe 
understood the matter rightly, the hon. 
and learned Member (Sir Farrer Her- 
schell) had taken the Chair without 
having been placed there by any autho- 
rity whatever. Ho, therefore, appealed 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman, as 
being cognizant of the Rules of the 
House, to say whether he ought not to 
have been voted into the Chair; and if 
that were so, whether a division, if 
necessary, ought not to be taken upon 
that question? For his own part, he 
regarded the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man as not having been properly placed 
in the Chair, and he was anxious to 
know what was the course that ought to 
be taken under the circumstances. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he would 
suggest what appeared to him to be the 
best course of proceeding. He might, 
however, first observe that his promised 
Resolution for altering the position of a 
casual Chairman had not yet been 
passed. The course which he submitted 
to the House was this. A certain num- 
ber of hon. Members were under the 
impression that they had gone through 
he regular course of proceeding neces- 
gary to bring about a division; they had 
been, however, by some error of pro- 
teeding, or otherwise, prevented from 
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obtaining that division. Speaking on 
his own conviction only and without 
pledging himself, he recognized that a 
difficulty had arisen and that they should 
find a remedy for it if possible. This 
they ought to do without violating any 
Rule of the House. He believed it to 
be a fundamental Rule that they could 
not go back and interpolate anything 
between one Order of the Day and that 
which preceded it; that was to say, if 
they arrived at a later Order of the Day 
by an irregularity, that irregularity must 
be questioned on its own ground, and 
not by setting aside the Order of the 
Day at which they had arrived. How 
then could satisfaction be given to hon. 
Gentlemen who desired to know how it 
was they had been prevented from ob- 
taining a division on the previous Mo- 
tion? It was too late then for his right 
hon. Friend to proceed with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill, and that cir- 
cumstance he believed would make the 
desired opening. The most regular and 
usual course would be that the matter 
should be raised upon Notice to-morrow. 
But he did not believe there would be any 
violation of Order in their prosecuting 
another course — namely, that when, 
after reporting Progress in the regular 
way, the present Order had been dis- 
posed of, they should go through the 
other Orders of the Day—the Govern- 
ment not wishing to raise any debate 
upon them that evening—simply for the 
purpose of postponing them. When 
those Orders had been gone through, it 
would be perfectly competent to any 
hon. Member, before the adjournment 
of the House, to raise the question with 
reference to Mr. Deputy Speaker having 
left the Chair under the circumstances. 
As he believed this course would meet 
the views of the House, he would move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Deputy Chairman do report 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(4fr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR, said, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Mi- 
hister appeared to miss the point of con- 
tention. The right hon. Gentleman as- 
sumed that they were really sitting in 
Committee ; but he and his hon. Friends 
altogether demurred to that assumption. 
The Deputy Chairman had been placed 
in the Chair for the purpose of going 
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into Committee by a mistake on the part 
of the Deputy Speaker, who, on his de- 
cision being challenged, had not gone 
through the regular process of dividing 
the House; and, therefore, according to 
the proper course of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, they had not advanced to the 
second Order of the Day at all. That 
being so, he did not see how the error 
could be corrected until the Deputy 
Speaker resumed his seat. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 


Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
THUR Orway): I think it desirable to 
offer an explanation to the House with 
regard to the misapprehension which I 
regret has occurred. I put the Question 
of the adjournment of the debate, I be- 
lieve, three times; and although the 
first decisions were challenged, there 
were afterwards loud cries of ‘‘ Agreed!” 
and accordingly I put the Question a 
fourth time, and as I heard no response 
to the decision that the Ayes had it, I 
considered the Opposition to the Motion 
was withdrawn. If through a mistake 
of mine any inconvenience has arisen, I 
beg to assure the House that I greatly 
regret it. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (UNRE- 
FORMED) BILL.—[{Bu1 6.] 


(Sir Charles Dilke, Secretary Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr, Attorney General.) 


COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE, said, a short time 
ago he proposed to run through the Or- 
ders of the Day. He now proposed that 
they should enter upon no opposed or 
contested matter; and that the present 
Order, to which there was no opposition, 
should be allowed to go forward. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS- BEACH, 
said, it was clearly understood from the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, that no other Order 
of the Day should be proceeded with ; 
and it was upon that understanding that 
several Members to his knowledge had 
left the House. For his own part, he 
thought there was a good deal of mat- 
ter in this Bill that required consider- 
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ation; and he would therefore move that 
Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Deputy Chairman do 5 ee 
Progress, and ask leave to sit again.’ 
(Sir. Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Sin CHARLES W. DILKE, said, he 
desired that the Bill might pass through 
Committee, so that it might be reprinted 
with the Amendments that were on the 
Paper, and which had been agreed to. 
The great majority, he might say the 
whole, of the Corporations were de- 
sirous that the Bill should go forward. 
There should be time for the Bill to be 
reprinted. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT rose to a 
point of Order. He observed that the 
Deputy Chairman was in the Chair, and 
he wished to know how he had got 
there? As a matter of fact, Mr. Deputy 
Speaker made an explanation just now 
in the Chair, and walked out of it be- 
fore Progress had been called. He(Mr. 
Sidney Herbert) wished to know, as a 
point of Order, how he (Sir Farrer 
Herschell) had got into the Chair ? 

Tae DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer Herscueitt): The hon. Mem- 
ber is aware that a certain proposal has 
been put on the Paper by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment with a view to fixing for the 
future the system on which casual Chair- 
men are to be appointed. Notice of 
opposition has been given, and the Mo- 
tion has not come on; therefore, the old 
practice continues. When Progress was 
called on this Bill, at the request of the 
Member in charge of it, I took the 
Chair in the manner in which it has 
been usual to take it when the regular 
Chairman has been unable to do so, 
The regular Chairman is now occupied 
in filling the post of Deputy Speaker ; 
therefore, I am in the Chair in accord- 
ance with the usual practice. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
had not meant to refer to any personal 
matter. He had only desired to draw 
attention to the fact that the Deputy 
Speaker had left the Chair without put- 
ting the usual Question. 

Tuz DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): The hon. Mem- 
ber would be quite right in the case of 
a Bill going into Committee for the first 
time; but when a Bill is already in 
Committee, the Speaker having left the 
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’ Chair on a previous occasion, when that 
Bill is called on, and the Member in 
charge of it wants it to be proceeded 
with, he simply says ‘‘ Progress,” and 
the Speaker leaves and the Chairman 
takes the Chair. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, they were 
in a kind of ‘‘Comedy of Errors” just 
now. It was proposed to go on with 
this Bill; but it was a well-known Rule 
of the House that if a measure was op- 
posed it could not come on after half- 
past 12 o’clock. There were Amend- 
ments to this Bill; and many hon. 
Members had left the House, believing 
that all the Orders would be run through, 
as had been proposed by the Prime Mi- 
nister. It would be hard on those hon. 
Gentlemen to go on with the Bill in 
their absence. It seemed to him that 
the Government were taking an unfair 
advantage of hon. Members. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I have 
already said that hon. Members who 
have Amendments to the clauses which 
will be considered to-night were aware 
that the Bill was coming on. There are 
18 Amendments on the Paper; 14 I can 
accept, two will not be moved, and the 
other two are in charge of hon. Members 
who wish them to be considered to- 
night. Under the circumstances, I do 
not think it can fairly be said that 
we have taken advantage of hon. Mem- 


ers. 

Mr. MACARTNEY: Are all Mem- 
bers interested ready and prepared to 
have their Amendments discussed ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH : I 
had no idea that the hon. Baronet had 
been so successful in arranging with his 
adversaries. As I do not wish to im- 
pede the Business of the House, I will 
withdraw my Motion. 


Municipal Corporations 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. O'DONNELL wished to know 
whether it would not be better for them 
to stick to the arrangement originally 
proposed by the Prime Minister and ac- 
cepted by the House? If they did not 
stick to it, this would be a precedent 
authorizing, in the future, alterations of 
arrangements which had been appa- 
rently entered into and accepted by both 
sides of the House. Of course, it was 
always possible to bring forward rea- 
sons for changing almost any arrange- 
ment entered into, and, no doubt, there 
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was good ground, in the opinion of the 
Prime Minister, for departing from the 
agreement into which he had entered 
with the House. The House, however, 
should maintain their side of the con- 
tract, whatever might be the views of 
the Government on the subject. There- 
fore, let Progress be reported, and let 
them run through the Orders formally, 
and meet on another occasion to go on 
with this Bill, when even the knotty 
question of casual Chairmen would be 
settled. He was prepared to make every 
allowance to the Government in regard 
to the habit they had contracted and 
the right they claimed of changing their 
principles on the shortest possible no- 
tice; still, he thought that the House, 
when it had been party to an arrange- 
ment, should adhere to that arrange- 
ment and see it carried out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Deputy Chairman do now 
leave the Chair.””—( Mr. O’ Donnell.) 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I would 
ask the attention of the hon. Gentleman 
to this fact. This Bill is necessary in 
the interests of the Corporations men- 
tioned in it. A considerable waste of 
property has been going on for some 
time, and they are all anxious that some 
decision should be arrived at by the 
House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, he under- 
stood recently, from the Motion which 
had been moved by the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that the 
waste of public property was not con- 
fined to these Corporations. The alle- 
gation was made against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, so that it would, 
perhaps, on the whole, be well to enter 
into this important question, generally, 
on a future occasion. He knew the im- 
portance attached to it by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but, even in consequence 
of that importance, would it not be well 
for them to discuss the matter at some 
more reasonable hour ? 

Mr. THOROLD ROGERS: The 
statement of the hon. Member is in- 
correct. The Prime Minister only said 
he would not proceed with the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Bill. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, he 
would point out to the Committee that, 
owing to what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Head of Her Majesty’s Government 
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had said as to going through the Orders 
of the day pro forma, and not taking 
contentious Business, a great number of 
Members had left the House. They had 
just now been informed that those who 
had Amendments on the Paper were 
present and were prepared to move them 
—two Amendments, it was said, were to 
be moved. Well, he (Viscount Folke- 
stone) looked at the Paper, and he found 
four Amendments down in the name of 
the noble Lord the Member for Wood- 
stock (Lord Randolph Churchill), and he 
did not see the noble Lord in his place. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE: I stated 
that there were 18 Amendments on the 
Paper, 14 of which I could accept. I 
approve of all the Amendments of the 
noble Lord the Member for Woodstock. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, there 
might be some hon. Members who had 
left the House who might have thought 
it right to remain to move Amendments 
if they had not believed that the Bill 
would not be taken. It might be that 
the Government, by the course they had 
taken, had occasioned considerable op- 
position to the Bill. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rot EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Onmperrs) reminded the 
Committee that his right hon. Friend 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) had stated most 
distinctly that every Member who was 
interested in the Bill was in the House 
or had given him charge of his Amend- 
ments. Therefore, the undertaking of 
the Prime Minister had not been de- 
parted from. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE thought 
most Members had understood the Prime 
Minister to say that he would go through 
the Orders pro formd, in order that they 
might be read from the Table and a day 
fixed for their resumption. A great 
many Members had gone away under a 
misapprehension, and he felt that the 
Government had broken faith with the 
House by expressing their intention to 
proceed with the Business on the Paper. 

Coronet MAKINS wished to appeal 
to the noble Lord not to persist. The 
Amendments on the Paper were, as the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) had explained, Amendments 
which had been considered by the Mem- 
bers in charge of them with himself, 
and also by a deputation from the va- 


rious corporations and constituencies 


concerned. He believed there was no- 
thing of a contentious nature which 
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would now be brought forward, and it 
certainly would be advantageous to 
many of the constituencies if the Bill 
could be gone through to-night. If any 
question should arise it could be taken 
on the Report. He was sure the right 
hon. Gentleman had no intention to 
take advantage of hon. Members who 
were absent. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, that 
as he had an Amendment on the Paper 
which the right hon. Gentleman was 
prepared to accept, he would appeal to 
the noble Lord to allow the Bill to be 
proceeded with, on the understanding 
that there would be an opportunity for 
moving Amendments subsequently. 

Mr. WARTON said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman had treated the 
House with the utmost fairness. Every 
engagement he had made he had kept 
most faithfully, and it was only due to 
the right hon. Gentleman to say so. At 
the same time, he could not quite accept 
the explanation given of what the Prime 
Minister had said, and he thought a fair 
compromise would be to go on with the 
Bill practically as unopposed, and then 
not take the other Orders. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curpers) said, there was 
no intention to take any other of the 
Orders. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it was con- 
trary to the practice to take Business 
which was opposed after half-past 12. 
To do that would be to establish an un- 
desirable precedent. It might be de- 
sirable to go on with this Bill, but the 
House ought to be very cautious in 
establishing precedents even for the best 
possible object. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
the hon. Member had twice spoken 
under a misapprehension. There was 
no Rule of the House against proceed- 
ing after half-past 12 with a Bill which 
was already in Committee. This was 
not an opposed Order of the Day. It 
had been already in Committee, four 
weeks ago, when it was referred with 
the understanding that it should proceed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
objections to proceeding with the Bill 
would not be pressed. On the whole, 
he thought a substantial explanation 
had been made by the Government. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
seemed to him to be a very great as- 
sumption on the part of the right hon. 
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Gentleman to assume that only those 
Members were interested in this Bill 
who had placed Amendments on the 
Paper. There were a great many Mer- 
bers who were interested in the Bill who 
had not placed Amendmentson the Paper ; 
but now was it reasonable to expect them 
to wait to discuss the Bill at this hour? 
He had been engaged in Parliamentary 
duties since 12 o’clock in the day, and 
there were many hon. Members who, 
like himself, had been sitting on the 
Grand Committee on Trade all day, and 
subsequently had been in the House. 
To-morrow, at 12, another Grand Com- 
mittee would sit, and it was not reason- 
able to expect Members to sit through 
so many hours as the Government seemed 
to wish. The Government not only had 
their own nights, but they proposed to 
take to-morrow; and now they wished 
the House to sit into the small hours. 
They ought not to throw an unreason- 
able burden on the House; and although 
he would not instigate his hon. Friend 
to go against what he might believe to 
be the sense of the House, he must pro- 
test against this system of taking import- 
ant Bills at such an hour, when they 
could not properly be discussed. 

Mr. BIGGAR rose to Order, and said, 
the question whether the Chairman had 
any right to be in the Chair had been 
twice raised, and, as far as he could see, 
it had not been decided. One of the New 
Rules, as he understood, provided that 
no Chairman of the Committee should 
be in the Chair unless he had been 
formally appointed by the House, by a 
special Resolution of the House to that 
effect. It seemed to him that if the 
principal Chairman had to be elected by 
the vote of the House, the Deputy Chair- 
man who took his place ought also to be 
elected by the House. 

Tue DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
Farrer HerscuEtt): On the point of 
Order raised by the hon. Member, I 
have already stated that although a 
change in the Rule with regard to 
casual Chairmen has been proposed, no 
such change has been made, and, there- 
fore, I took the Chair in accordance with 
the established practice under which I 
and other Members have occupied the 
Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR: I know very well you 
said so. 

Toe DEPUTY CHAIRMAN (Sir 
FarREk HerscoHett): The hon. Mem- 
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ber raised a point of Order with which I 
have dealt. On a Motion to report Pro- 
gress the hon. Member is not in Order 
in discussing matters of this kind. He 
must confine himself to the Motion that 
I leave the Chair. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he thought that 
until the question as to the position of 
the Chairman had been decided, Pro- 
gress should be reported. The hour was 
now late; this Bill was one of consider- 
able length, and a number of Amend- 
ments were of such a nature that they 
would require a great deal of discussion. 
He objected to the principle of going 
through important Bills in a haphazard 
manner, because the general result was 
that a fresh Bill had to be brought in in 
the following Session. This was one of 
the proposals by which time was wasted, 
and which caused the deadlocks of 
which they had already had experience 
this Session. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would not allow the Motion to report 
Progress to be withdrawn. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, they were 
passing through all the Business of the 
Government in a formal mode, and at 
this moment what more binding pledge 
could be expected from the right hon: 
Gentleman? He could fully enter into 
the spirit of the appeal made to him by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Youghal 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna); but he wished 
to insist on the real point and substance 
of the whole issue—namely, that an 
agreement had been entered into with 
the House; and although the Prime 
Minister might have regretted that en- 
gagement, he had no power to go from 
it, and it would be an exceedingly bad 
precedent for the future to allow that to 
be done. The hon. Member had re- 
minded him that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of this Bill had always 
treated the House kindly. He did not 
deny that a milder-mannered Minister 
never bombarded Alexandria; but the 
question was whether, having a regular 
agreement with the Government, they 
were to allow the Government to slip 
out of their agreement upon their own 
Motion? In order to protest against 
that he must take advantage of the 
Forms of the House. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 20; 
Noes 124: Majority 104. — (Div. List, 
No. 76.) 
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Clauses | and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Future.abolition of corpora- 
tions, except as provided by new charter, 
or by scheme under 40 & 41 Vict. c. 69). 


On the Motion of Sir Cuartes W. 
Ditxe (for Lord Randolph Churchill), 
Amendment made, in page 2, line 36, 
by leaving out from ‘‘scheme’”’ to the 
end of the clause, and inserting, as a 
new paragraph— 

‘2. Provided that until any such scheme 
takes effect the said property shall continue to 
be held, managed, and enjoyed as heretofore in 
like manner as if a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners, in pursuance of this Act, had pro- 
vided for such holding, management, and enjoy- 
ment, and for that purpose the persons managing 
the property shall continue in like manner as if 
they were a body constituted by the scheme 
for the administration of such property, but the 
legal estate in the property shall vest in the 
official trustees.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 4 agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Inquiry as to places men- 
tioned in first part of First Schedule). 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT moved, in 
page 3, lines 20 and 21, to leave out the 
words ‘‘the Privy Council shall cause 
an inquiry to be made into the expe- 
diency of advising,’’ and to leave out 
the word “to” in line 21, and insert 
“shall.”’ If the Amendment were agreed 
to, the sub-section would then read— 

“As soon as conveniently may be after the 
passing of this Act Her Majesty shall grant a 
charter extending the Municipal Corporation 


Acts to the several places mentioned in the first 
part of the First Schedule to this Act.” 


There was a very strong feeling in most 
of the Corporations prizing their an- 
cient Charters, that the effect of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) having put them in a Schedule 
by themselves would be to take away 
from them their old Charters. Was it to 
be understood that their old Charters 
would exist, and that fresh’ Charters 
would be granted, placing them under 
the Municipal Corporations Act? 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 20, to leave out the words “ the 
Privy Council shall cause an inquiry to be made 
into the expediency of advising,” and to leave 
gut the word “two” in line 21, and insert 
“ shall.”—(Mr. Sidney Herbert.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was glad the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Wilton (Mr. Sidney Herbert) 
had proposed this Amendment, as it 
enabled him to make a statement which 
he thought was expected by some of the 
Corporations as regarded their Charters. 
He had no doubt the statement would 
be satisfactory to them and to the hon. 
Gentleman also. To fix boundaries 
would be a work of great difficulty for 
the House to undertake, and it was the 
belief of all those who had carefully 
considered the matter that there must 
be an inquiry for the purpose of fixing 
boundaries. There was the difficulty of 
the School Board and Local Board dis- 
tricts, conflicting with the existing Cor- 
poration authority or any new one, and 
to grapple with the difficulty it was 
considered that some kind of inquiry 
must be held. He had consulted the 
Lord President of the Council, and he 
was able to state on behalf of the Privy 
Council that no real distinction would 
be made between what might be called 
the first half of the First Schedule and 
the second half of the First Schedule. 
They nevertheless proposed to grant 
the Charter recommended in cases 
where there was a desire amongst the 
inhabitants that a new Charter should 
be granted. There were some boroughs 
in the first part ‘of the Schedule which 
did not desire it, but there were some in 
the second part of the Schedule which 
did desire it. Amongst the boroughs 
in the first half of the Schedule there 
were two where inquiries had already 
been held, and which by the Bill would 
receive their Charter at once, namely— 
Henley and Woodstock. An inquiry 
was held at Sutton Coldfield a long time 
ago ; and as regarded Lampeter, Ohrist- 
church, Axbridge, New Romney, and 
Wilton, there was a strong local desire 
for the granting of a Charter, and he 
would do his best to have an inquiry 
held in those cases as soon as possible. 
As regarded Wilton he had received a 
Memorial signed by almost all the 
electors on the register, and by every- 
body who was in the town at the time 
except the actual members and officers 
of the present Corporation who did not 
like to sign the document on account of 
the position they occupied. The Me- 
morial was in favour of the granting of 
a Charter, and he could not regard it 
otherwise than as representing the 
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unanimous feeling of the town. He hoped 
his hon. Friend would not press the 
Amendment for reasons he had given. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that no delay should occur in making 
the inquiries. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken about 
the fixing of the boundaries. Would it 
be’ competent for any Corporation to 
make any proposal with regard to the 
extent of their boundaries ? 

Strr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
Corporations would have such right, and 
he intended to accept an Amendment 
which would enable Corporations even 
to exclude a neighbouring village or 
place. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, he 
understood Henley and Woodstock 
would have new Charters instantly, but 
under what authority ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had stated that an inquiry had already 
been held in those cases since the Royal 
Commission reported. In the case of 
Woodstock the granting of the Charter 
which should have been made last 
autumn was suspended on account of a 
local difficulty, and in the case of Henley 
the boundaries were under discussion at 
the present moment. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked if 
he was to understand that any Oor- 
poration who applied to the Privy 
Council might have their cases settled 
without the Act at all? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
cases he had mentioned would be the 
places where the inquiries would be held 
most rapidly. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked if 
there were any boroughs entitled to 
receive new Charters without any Bill 
of this sort? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, there 
were not. He had spoken of a local 
difficulty existing at Woodstock, and 
that local difficulty was caused by the 
absense of this Bill. If a new Charter 
were granted to Woodstock and this 
Bill were not passed, there would be two 
Corporations co-existing in the borough ; 
and that, of course, would be quite im- 
possible. 

Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS asked why 
there should be any inquiry at all? If 
the boroughs were put in the Schedule 
because they were considered fit to be 
reformed, and if they were willing to be 
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reformed and brought under the Act of 
1835, why should they not be allowed to 
come under that Act without further 
inquiry? One of the boroughs he re- 
presented was perfectly willing to be 
reformed; but it did not see why it 
should have a new inquiry, because it 
had already been inquired into by the 
Royal Commission of 1876, whose Re- 
port was the basis of this Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
what he pointed out just now was that 
inquiries were necessary for the purpose 
of fixing the boundaries. 1t was most 
important there should be no conflict 
with the School Board boundaries or the 
Local Board boundaries. For instance, 
in the case of Henley, the old Corpora- 
tion boundary ran through the middle 
of the town, and it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to extend the boundary in order 
to bring in the population. 

Mr. EVANS WILLIAMS asked if 
the Committee were to understand that 
the only object of the inquiry was to fix 
the boundaries, and not to ascertain the 
fitness of the borough to be reformed ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
general wish of the population must be 
ascertained. He had pledged himself 
that the Privy Council would not lay 
down so rigid a rule with regard to 
boroughs which had had a lot of old in- 
stitutions as they would in the case of 
places applying for municipal institu- 
tions for the first time. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT asked if 
it was proposed to deprive existing Cor- 
porations of their old Charters? Oor- 
porations greatly valued their old Char- 
ters, and therefore he supposed the 
Charters would be handed over to the 
new Corporations under the Act. The 
borough he was particularly interested 
in (Wilton) held its Charter from the 
time of Henry ITI. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
Corporations would be granted new 
Charters, so that they could obtain the 
new powers. The old Charters would 
remain with them. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Horace Davey, 
Amendment made,:in page 3, line 23, 
after ‘‘ Act,’’ by inserting— 

“and also whether it is expedient that any 
adjoining district not included in the existing 
Corporations shall be included in the places to 
which such charters may be granted.’ 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE moved, 
in page 3, line 30, to leave out from 
“since” to the end of the clause, and 
insert ‘‘the first day of January one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
nine.” There was an inquiry at Sutton 
Coldfield just before the date mentioned 
in the Bill. It was thought better to 
bring the borough in without any fresh 
inquiry, and the Amendment was pro- 
posed with that object. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 3, line 30, leave out from * since ”’ to 
the end of the clause, and insert “the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-nine.”—(Sir Charles W. Ditke.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Power to Privy Council to 
preserve certain courts and officers). 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE begged 
to move the Amendment standing in the 
name of the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churcbill) 
—namely, in page 3, line 36, after 
“Parliament,” to insert ‘‘or as town 
clerk for the purpose of the registration 
of parliamentary voters.””’ The Amend- 
ment was intended to clear up the ques- 
tion as to the registration of freemen in 
Parliamentary boroughs. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE also 
moved for the noble Lord (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) to insert, in page 3, line 
36, at the end of the clause, as a new 
paragraph— 

“(2.) Subject to the provisions of any Order 
of the Privy Council any person who at the 
passing of this Act holds an office by virtue of 
which he is such returning officer or town clerk 
as aforesaid may during the time limited for the 
tenure of his office continue to perform the 
duties of such returning officer or town clerk as 
aforesaid, and on the expiration of such time, 
or his otherwise ceasing to perform the duties, 
the said duties shall, so far as regards the re- 
turning officer, be performed in manner pro- 
vided by the Act of the Session of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth years of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, chapter fifty-seven, intituled 
‘An Act to amend the Law relating to the ap- 
pointment of returning officers in certain cases,’ 
and so far as regards the town clerk shall be 
pees by the person in the parliamentary 

orough who is town clerk within the meaning 
of section one hundred and one of ‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Registration Act 1843.’” 
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This and the several following Amend- 
ments standing in the name of the noble 
Lord (Lord Randolph Churchill) were 
the incorporation in this Bill of the 
clauses on this subject which were in 
the Act of 1835. As to the saving of 
right, the noble Lord had taken the same 
provisions as were contained in the Act 
of 1835. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 7 agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Power of Charity Commis- 
sioners). 


Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
in line 2 of the clause provision was 
made for the appointment of interim 
trustees and otherwise. It would be 
well the Committee should have some 
idea who the trustees would be—to 
whom would be given the custody of the 
valuable documents and so forth. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
three years were allowed for the Act to 
come into force, and he hoped that in 
the course of that time all the inquiries 
as to boundaries and the like would 
be completed. The clauses relating to 
interim matters were only intended to 
guard against possible dangers. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT said, that 
supposing by any chance the Privy 
Council did not grant a new Charter, 
what was to become of the ancient 
valuable Charter ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, in 
case a new Charter was not granted, the 
documents and maces would be part of 
the property which would not be dealt 
with by trustees. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE (for Lord 
RanDoLPu CuvuRCHILL) moved, in page 4, 
line 34, to leave out from ‘ scheme ” 
to end of line 87, and insert, as a new 
paragraph— 

“(2.) If any such property has after the first 
day of March one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty three, and before the date at which a 
charter or a scheme under this Act, or ‘The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ as the case 
may be, takes effect, been alienated by way of 
sale, mortgage, grant, lease, charge, or other- 
wise, and such alienation has not been made in 
pursuance of some covenant, contract, or agree- 
ment bona fide made or entered into on or be- 
fore the said first day of March, or of some 
resolution duly entered in the Corporation books 
of the Corporation on or before the said first 
day of March, or in pursuance of any right 
saved by this Act, and such alienation has been 
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made collusively and for no consideration, or 
for insufficient consideration, such alienation 
may be set aside in the like proceedings (insti- 
tuted with the consent of the Charity Commis- 
sioners or of the Attorney General) and in like 
manner as a lease of land of a charity granted 
without due consideration may be set aside: 
Provided, That if a charter is granted or a 
scheme made whereby the property is affected, 
the said proceedings shall be commenced within 
one year after the charter or scheme takes 
effect.”’ 


Also, in page 5, line 5, at end, to insert 
as a fresh paragraph— 


“*(4.) Any Corporation or person aggrieved 
by an order of the Charity Commissioners under 
this Act may appeal to the Privy Council, and 
the Privy Council may, after hearing the par- 
ties, make such order as in their opinion the 
Charity Commissioners ought to have made; 
and such order shall have the same effect under 
this Act as if made by the Charity Commis- 
sioners.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 9 agreed to. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (for Lord 


RanpotPH CHURCHILL) moved, in page 
5, before Clause 10, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


(Reservation of rights of property and bene- 
ficial exemptions to freemen, their wives, and 
children.) 


“(1.) Every person who now is or hereafter 
may be an inhabitant of any borough men- 
tioned in any of the schedules to this Act, and 
also every person who has been admitted or 
might hereafter have been admitted a freeman 
or burgess of any such borough if this Act had 
not been passed, or who now is or hereafter 
may be the wife or widow or son or daughter 
of any freeman or burgess, or who may have 
espoused or may hereafter espouse the daughter 
or widow of any freeman or burgess, or who 
has been or may hereafter be bound an appren- 
tice, shall have and enjoy and be entitled to 
acquire and enjoy the same share and benefit of 
the lands, tenements, and hereditaments, and of 
the rents and profits thereof, and of the com- 
mon lands and public stock of any such borough 
or any municipal or other Corporation thereof, 
and of any lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
and any sum or sums of money, chattles, securi- 
ties for money, or other personal estate, of which 
any person or any Corporation may be seised or 
possessed in whole or in part for any charitable 
uses or trusts, as fully and effectually, and for 
such time and in such manner as he or she by 
any statute, charter, bye-law, or custom in force 
at the time of passing this Act might or could 
shave had, acquired, or enjoyed in case this Act 
had not been passed: Provided that— 

(a.) The total amount to be divided amongst 
the persons whose rights are herein re- 
served in this behalf shall not exceed the 
surplus which shall remain after payment 
of the interest of all lawful debts charge- 
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able upon the real or personal estate out 
of which the sums so to be divided have 
arisen, together with the salaries of muni- 
cipal officers, and all other lawful ex. 
penses which, on the first day of March 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty. 
three, were defrayed out of or charge. 
able upon the same; 


(b.) Nothing hereinbefore contained shall 


be construed to apply to any claim, right, 
or title of any burgesses or freemen, or 
of any person, to any discharge or exemp- 
tion from any tolls or dues levied wholly 
or in part by or to the use or benefit of 
any borough or Corporation; and after 
the passing of this Act no person shall 
have or be entitled to claim thencefor. 
ward any discharge or exemption from 
any tolls or dues lawfully levied in whole 
or in part by or to the use of any Cor- 
poration, except as hereinafter is ex- 
cepted ; 


(c.) Nevertheless, every person who, on 


the said first day of March, was an in- 
habitant, or was entitled to be admitted 
a freeman or burgess of any borough, 
mentioned in any of the Schedules to 
this Act, or who on the said first day of 
March was the wife or widow, son or 
daughter, of any freeman or burgess of 
any such borough, or who on the said 
first day of March was bound an appren- 
tice, shall be entitled to have or acquire 
and enjoy the same discharge or exemp- 
tion from any tolls or dues lawfully 
levied in whole or in part by or to the 
use of any borough or Corporation as 
fully and for such time and in such sort 
as he or she, by any statute, charter, 
byelaw, or custom in force on the first 
day of March, might or would have had, 
acquired, and enjoyed the same if this 
Act had not been passed, and no further 
or otherwise ; 


(d.) Where, by any Statute, charter, bye- 


law or custom in force at the time of 
passing this Act within any of the 
boroughs mentioned in any of the 
Schedules to this Act, any person whose 
rights in this behalf are herein reserved 
would have been liable in case this Act 
had not been passed to pay any fine, fee, 
or sum of money to any Corporation, or 
to any member, officer, or servant of any 
Corporation, in consideration of his 
freedom, or of his or her title to such 
rights as are herein reserved, no such 
person shall be entitled to have or claim 
any share or benefit in respect of the 
rights herein reserved as aforesaid, until 
he or she shall have paid the full amount 
of such fine, fee, or sum of money to the 
treasurer of such borough, elected under 
‘The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ 
or to such other person as may be 
appointed in that behalf by a scheme 
under that Act or under this Act ; 


(e.) Nothing in this Act contained shall 


be construed to entitle any person to any 
share or benefit of the rights herein 
reserved who shall not have first fulfilled 
every condition which, if this Act had 
not passed, would hare been a condition 
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precedent to his or her being entitled to 
the benefit of such rights, so far as the 
same is capable of being fulfilled accord- 
ing to the provisions of this Act, or to 
strengthen, confirm, or affect any claim, 
right, or title of any burgesses or freeman 
of any borough or Corporation, or of 
any person, to the benefit of any such 
rights as are hereinbefore reserved, but 
the same in every case may be brought 
in question, impeached, and set aside in 
like manner as if this Act had not been 
passed. 

“(2.) From and after the passing of this Act 
no person shall be elected, made, or admitted a 
burgess or freeman of any borough mentioned 
in any of the Schedules to this Act by gift or 
purchase. - 

“«(3.) Every scheme under ‘ The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882,’ or this Act, shall, if 
need be, provide for carrying this section into 
effect, and for the enrolment of persons from 
time to time entitled under this section, and a 
scheme may be made for that purpose or for the 
purpose of managing any property to which 
the said persons may be for the time being 
entitled.” 


Amendment agreed to. 

Clause 10 (Saving for vested inte- 
rests). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (for Lord 
RanpoLtpu CHuRcHILL) moved to insert, 
after ‘‘ profit,” in line 41, “ or any other 
profit of a pecuniary value;’’ and, in 
page 6, after “ rate,’ in lines 17 and 21, 
to insert ‘‘ toil or due.” 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Saving as to Cinque 
Ports). 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE inti- 
mated that clauses would be brought up 
on the Report saving the rights of the 
Lords of Romney Marsh. The Com- 
missioners of 1876 were of opinion that 
the Municipal Corporation Acts might 
be applied to New Romney, but made 
no mention of Winchilsea. Inthe event 
of Winchilsea being included the local 
authorities, who were the mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty, would be required 
to give up the licensing powers they 
now possessed, which were extremely 
anomalous. 

Mr. INDERWICK thought there 
would be no difficulty in that matter. 

Mr. DILLWYN inquired when his 
right hon. Friend proposed to take the 
Report ? 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, it 
would be printed in time for Amend- 
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ments, and he would put it down for 
that day week. 

Mr. PUGH asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman could give any idea of the 
amount of compensation that would be 
necessary under the Act before a new 
Charter was granted to one of these 
Corporations ? 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
great majority of these places with Cor- 
porations had only a population of some- 
thing like 2,000, and there were several 
with a population smaller than that. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 13 and 14 agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Saving for lords of Romney 
March). 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS moved the 
omission of the words ‘ but only to the 
Corporation of Romney Marsh” men- 
tioned in the First Schedule to this Act. 
If it were provided that the Act 
should not apply to the lords, bailiffs, 
and jurats of Romney Marsh, these 
words would not be necessary; but if 
there were any doubt upon the matter, 
he would move an Amendment upon the 
Report. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ but only the Corporation of 
Romney Marsh.” —( Ur. Akers- Douglas.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE pointed 
out that there were two corporate bodies 
connected with Romney Marsh. The 
whole position of Romney Marsh was 
peculiar and anomalous, and there was 
some doubt as towhether Romney Marsh 
was a Municipal Corporation at all, and 
there would be great difficulty in pro- 
viding it with a separate existence. He 
admitted that there was a claim for con- 
sidering the two bodies separately; but 
they were rather liberties than boroughs, 
and in the case of both of them the 
licensing jurisdiction was anomalous. 
Licences could be bought or sold, which 
was highly objectionable. He asked 
hon. Members who were interested in 
these places to consider whether it was 
not desirable to effect some compromise, 
and to allow the county magistrates to 
exercise the licensing jurisdiction, re- 
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taining the ancient custom for other 
purposes ? 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 16 to 18, inclusive, agreed to. 
Clause 19 agreed to. 


Mr. LONG moved, after Clause 16, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Saving as to Laugharne and Malmesbury.) 

‘‘ Whereas in Laugharne and Malmesbury 
divers of the Corporation, whether called bur- 
gesses, landholders, or any other name, have 
the right to occupy without rent or at low rents 
certain property belonging to the Corporation, 
and it is expedient to make provision with re- 
eet to such property, be it enacted as fol- 
OWS :— 


**(1.) In the event of a charter not being 
granted to Laugharne or Malmesbury, the pro- 
perty of the Corporation of the place to which 
a charter is not so granted shall continue to be 
held, managed, and enjoyed as heretofore, in 
like manner as if a scheme of the Charity Com- 
missioners, in pursuance of this Act, had pro- 
vided for such holding, enjoyment, and manage- 
ment, and for that purpose the Corporation in 
the said place shall continue undissolved in like 
manner as if it were constituted by the said 
scheme. 

‘(2.) The Corporation of such place, subject 
to the approval of the Charity Commissioners, 
may sell all or any of the property of the Cor- 
poration for the best price that may be got for 
the same; and, after compensating or saving 
the rights of any person in such property, whe- 
ther existing or prospective, may pay the pro- 
ceeds to any public authority in the locality to 
be applied by such authority for the benefit of 
the inhabitants of the said place. 

“¢(3.) The provisions of this Act and of ‘ The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ for saving 
the rights and interests of freemen and of per- 
sons who might have become freemen, shall ex- 
tend to the rights and interests of persons who 
are or if this Act had not passed might have 
become landholders, assistant burgesses, or 
capital burgesses in Malmesbury, and for that 
purpose freemen of Malmesbury may continue 
to be elected landholders, assistant burgesses, 
and capital burgesses.” 


New Clause brought up, and read a 
first time.—( Mr. Long.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
if any hon. Member had any doubt as 
to the necessity of the clause, he would 
ask him to read the evidence taken by 
the Royal Commission. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir Charles 1”. Dilke 
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Clause read a second time, and added 
to the Bill. 


Mr. WILLIAM DAVIES moved, 
after Olause 16, to insert the following 
Clause:— ‘ 

(Saving for Newport, Pembroke.) 


“Whereas it appears from the report of the 
Commissioners of 1876 that the office of mayor 
of Newport (Pembroke) is purely honorary, and 
that the Corporation has no revenue and no 
municipal function: Be it therefore Enacted as 
follows :— 

‘‘ Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to pre- 
vent the election of the mayor of Newport 
(Pembroke) as heretofore, or to dissolve the 
Corporation of Newport (Pembroke), or deprive 
the lord of the manor or the burgesses of any 
tolls, rights of common, or other rights of a 
pecuniary value.’’ 


The hon. Member said, he understood 
there was no objection to the clause. 


New Clause brought up, and read the 
first time.—(Hr. W. Davies.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
assented to the Clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause added to the Bill. 


Coronet MAKINS moved, after Clause 
17, to insert the following Olause :— 


(Saving for Havering atte Bower.) 


‘¢ This Act shall not be deemed to apply to 
the tenants or inhabitants of the lordship or 
manor of Havering atte Bower.” 


Havering atte Bower was not a Corpora- 
tion in any sense; but he did not wish 
at that late hour to dwell upon the man- 
ner in which it differed from other Cor- 
porations. With regard to jurisdictions, 
the magistrates of Havering atte Bower 
had the right of licensing, but it was a 
right that was very rarely exercised. 
No doubt, they would feel great reluc- 
tance in giving up that right, if such a 
sacrifice were required of them alone. 
But as he understood from the right 
hon. Gentleman that all the anomalous 
jurisdictions in regard to licensing pos- 
sessed by these bodies were to be put an 
end to, he would not ask to retain for 
Havering atte Bower privileges which 
were given up by other bodies similarly 
situated. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would accept the clause, and 
he might point out to him that there 
was already in existence an Act of 
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Parliament 13 & 14 Vict. c. 105, which 
enabled the county, of which this liberty 
formed part, to absorb the liberty if it so 
desired ; but the fact that the county 
had taken no action under the Act to 
absorb the liberty, proved that both 
parties were satisfied with the condition 
of things now existing. There were 
certain privileges now attaching to the 
liberty of Havering atte Bower, which 
were valued very much indeed; and as 
Havering atte Bower was neither a Cor- 
poration reformed or unreformed, it did 
not come naturally under the Act. As 
its absorption was already provided for, 
he moved that this clause should be 
added to the Bill, saving the rights of 
the authorities. 


New Clause (Colonel Makins) brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Smrm CHARLES W. DILKE hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press the clause 
that night, if he (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
undertook that further consideration 
should be given to the matter before 
the Report. The licensing powers pos- 
sessed by Havering atte Bower were 
very curious and anomalous, and he 
feared that this clause would not have 
the effect of exempting the liberty from 
the operation of the Bill. The condi- 
tion of Havering atte Bower was extra- 
ordinary and anomalous. There were 
three magistrates there, and two of 
them were actually nominated by a pri- 
vate individual, and the right of nomi- 
nation had been sold before now. Al- 
though it was in excellent hands at the 
present moment, that might not always 
be the case; and it was certainly most 
undesirable to continue the licensing 
jurisdiction over a large area in the 
hands of three persons, of whom two 
were subject to the control of a private 
individual. He promised, if his hon. 
and gallant Friend would withdraw the 
clause, that he would consider the matter 
before the Report. 

Coronet MAKINS said he was quite 
prepared to adopt the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend. He might mention 
in regard to these magistrates that the 
High Steward, who was one of them, 
was also a county magistrate, and also a 
licensing member, and therefore he 
acted in a double capacity. He quite 
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agreed with his right. hon. Friend that 
it was desirable to place the jurisdiction 
on such a footing that the state of 
things which had been described would 
no longer be possible, and with the 
permission of the Committee he would 
withdraw the clause, and communicate 
with his right hon. Friend, in order to 
arrange for another clause to be moved 
on the Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule 1. 


On the Motion of Sir Onartes W. 
Dixze, Amendment made in Schedule 
1, page 1 2, line 46, by leaving out 
‘‘mayor, alderman,” and _ inserting 
“high steward, bailiffs.” 


Mr. INDERWICK said he had given 
Notice of his intention to move to leave 
out ‘‘ mayor, jurats, and commonalty of 
the ancient town of Winchelsea” from 
the First Schedule ; but he did not pro- 
pose to persevere with that Amendment. 


Schedule, as amended, agreed to. 


Schedule 2. 


Mr. BORLASE asked for information 
in regard to two boroughs that were 
included in the Schedule as places not 
mentioned by the Commissioners in 
1876, to which the Municipal Acts might 
be applied, namely—Camelford and East 
Looe. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE stated 
that Camelford possessed a population 
of more than 2,000, and it was an in- 
creasing place. If there was any desire 
for the existence of a Corporation, there 
was no doubt that it ought to be pro- 
vided. With regard to East Looe, it 
had a population of about 1,400, and it 
was desirable that inquiries should be 
be made in reference it. 


In reply to Mr. AxErs-Dove.as, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE stated 
that the case of Queenborough had al- 
ready been considered. It was a place 
in the same category as East Looe. It 
was increasing rapidly, and had a good 
prospect of becoming a fashionable 
watering place, while it was already 
the terminus of anew route to the Con- 
tinent. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Preamble agreed to. 
3D 
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House resumed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Mondczy next, and to be 


printed. [Bill 156.] 
MOTION. 
—-0>— 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE (SUMMARY JUDGMENT) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Monx, Bill to provide for 
the registration of dishonoured Bills of Ex- 
change and Promissory Notes, and to allow 
Summary Judgment thereon, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Monx, Mr. Norwoop, Mr. 
Lewis Fry, and Mr. Arnotp Mortey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill157.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 1st May, 1883. 


MINUTES.)]—Pvstic Brrits—Second Reading — 
Pluralities Acts Amendment (42); Isle of 
Man (Harbours) * (50). 

Committee—Court of Chancery of Lancaster * 
(43). 

Report — Oyster and Mussel Fisheries Orders 
Confirmation * (33). 

Third Reading—Mersey River (Gunpowder) * 
(46), and passed. 


PLURALITIES ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No., 42.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing read. 


Tue Bisuor or EXETER, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, that this Bill was identically the 
same as that which was passed by this 
House last year, but which, on going 
down to the Lower House, was there 
crowded out by the press of Business, 
and did not reach the second reading. 
The Pluralities Acts defined the rela- 
tions between the endowments which 
a beneficed clergyman might hold and 
the duties which he had to discharge as 
holding those endowments. The Acts, 
therefore, laid down under what circum- 
stances a beneficed person might hold 
more benefices than one; what provision 
he was to make for the discharge of the 
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duties of the benefice in which he was 
non-resident ; and what was to be done 
if he was accused of not discharging 
his duties. In various particulars, and 
especially in regard to the salaries 
assigned to curates, the Acts, which 
were very suitable to the time at which 
they were passed, were now found un- 
suitable ; and the present Bill proposed 
to amend the Acts in those particulars, 
The Bill had been carefully prepared 
by a joint Committee of the two Houses 
of Convocation. The clergy, by their 
representatives, had therefore concurred 
in everything that the Bill contained. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Bishop of Exeter.) 


In reply to the Earl of Carnarvon, 


Tue Bisuop or EXETER, said, that 
where an incumbent was non-resident 
and the population was more than 
2,000, the Bishop was to be empowered 
to require the incumbent to appoint two 
curates. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND)—SUB-COMMIS.- 
STONERS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or LONGFORD asked 
Whether Sub-Commissioner Colonel 
Bailey had been removed from a Sub- 
Commission in Donegal, and for what 
reason and by whose authority he was 
removed? In putting the Question, the 
noble Earl said, it had been observed 
that this Sub-Commissioner had re- 
cently been removed for some mys- 
terious reason which was not known, 
from one district to another. So far as 
they could understand, this did not 
appear to be part of the ordinary ar- 
rangements of the Land Commission in 
adjusting circuits, and it suggested the 
general impression that some influence 
from without had been brought to bear 
upon them. For these reasons, he 
wished to ask the Question which stood 
in his name. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD (Lorn Pare- 
sIpENT of the Councit), in reply, said, 
he was not aware that there was any- 
thing peculiar in the fact that Colonel 
Bailey had lately been appointed to the 
Sub-Commicsion in Mayo instead of the 
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Sub-Commissionin Donegal. Hehad been 
appointed under the authority of the Land 
Commission, who were the only per- 
sons having authority inthe matter. In 
constituting the circuits recently, the 
Commissioners had, in the exercise of 
their discretion, made certain changes in 
the position of several Sub - Commis- 
sioners, and among these Colonel Bailey 
was sent to Mayo. Some days ago, a 
Question on this subject was addressed 
to the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant in ‘‘ another place,’ although he 
supposed from an altogether opposite 
point of the compass to that occupied by 
the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Longford). The Chief Secretary had 
given the answer that the Commissioners 
desired to be returned, and which he 
(Lord Carlingford) had now to repeat— 
namely, that they did not consider it to 
be their duty to publish their reasons for 
exercising their discretion in a matter of 
this kind, because, if they did, it would 
obviously lead to most inconvenient ro- 
sults. The Commissioners, in a letter 
written after Mr. Sexton’s Question ap- 
peared on the Notice Paper of the House 
of Commons, said— 

‘‘They noticed it stated that Colonel Bailey 
was removed from Donegal in consequence of 
his removal having been called for at a public 
meeting, ‘The Commissioners have already 
given an unqualified denial to this allegation. 
They were not aware of any such public meet- 
ing having taken place at the time they ap- 
pointed | Colonel Bailey to Mayo Sub-Com- 
mission. 

Eart CAIRNS said, that this subject 
had attracted a great deal of attention 
in Ireland, and he thought it was de- 
serving of a more particular answer 
than the Question of his noble Friend 
had received from the Government. 
When the Land Act of 1881 was passed 
it was not, he thought, present to the 
mind of Parliament what would be done. 
It was thought that the decisions of the 
various local Courts would be in con- 
formity, and that no great harm would 
be done, as there would be power to 
appeal against them, and the cases 
would be reheard. Consequently some 
of those vague clauses which were to be 
found in the Act, that there might be 
Sub - Commissioners appointed, were 
passed; but he did not know whether 
Parliament fully understood what was 
meant. It was said that if anything 
was wrongly done by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners there could be an appeal to the 
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Land Court. It appeared to him entirely 
without precedent in the history of judi- 
cial arrangements for Judges of Appeal 
—as the Land Commissioners were— 
the Judges upon whom the ultimate re- 
sponsibility was to rest, to have the 
power to change about the subordinate 
or primary Judges to different parts of 
the country. In the first instance, they 
tied down Sub-Commissioners to one 
county, and then, without rhyme or rea- 
son given to the public, they sent them 
away to another place. There was an 
old saying in Ireland, which, he be- 
lieved, began in Cromwell’s time, ‘‘ that 
if you want to punish a man you should 
send him to Connaught.” This Sub- 
Commissioner, Colonel Bailey, had had 
inflicted upon him the old punishment 
of Cromwell’s time. What had be been 
sent to Connaught for? He was an 
Assistant Commissioner in Donegal. 
The Lord President referred to a public 
meeting. Yes ; there was a public meet- 
ing, and he had a report of the public 
meeting before him—a most interesting 
report, with strong speeches protesting 
against the insufficient reductions of 
rent made by this Sub-Commissioner, 
and calling for his removal. The 
speakers called upon the Head Com- 
missioners, by the powers which they 
possessed, to send him to Connaught, or 
any other place they thought fit, but to 
send him out of Donegal; and, in point 
of fact, the Sub-Commissioner was re- 
moved and sent out of Donegal. The 
Lord President had said the Government 
were asked a Question on the subject in 
‘another place.”” That was quite true. 
The Government were asked by a Mem- 
ber of Parliament (Mr. Sexton) whether 
the reduction decreed by the present 
Sub-Commissionersof Donegal amounted 
in the average to 20% per cent; and 
the statement made by the Lord Presi- 
dent last night was that the reduction 
was from 14 to 15 per cent only. He 
did not know what Mr. Sexton would 
say to that. Were not the Government 
aware that in Donegal the reductions 
decreed by the Sub - Commissioners 
amounted on an average to 203 per 
cent, nearly 2 per cent less than those 
given in March last by Mr. Gray and 
Colonel Bailey, the latter of whom had 
been removed from Donegal after a 
public meeting of tenants calling for his 
removal on account of the insufficiency 
of the reductions? This was the ques- 
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tion put to the Government of the coun- 
try. Were they aware that a meeting 
of those who were litigants before the 
Judge complained of the decisions ; that 
they called on the head of that Judicial 
Department to send the Judge away; 
that he was sent away; and that not- 
withstanding the judgments were going 
on just as before, or rather worse ? 
That was the view now taken of the 
Land Act, and of the way in which it 
was being administered. What must 
be the state of things in the country 
when such feelings prevailed and such 
language could be openly used in the 
face of the Government and Parlia- 
ment? Did they not suppose that the 
new Sub-Commissioner who came would 
be affected by the circumstance that his 
predecessor had been ‘sent away to 
Connaught”’ because he had not reduced 
the rents enough, and did they not think 
that the man who had been sent to Con- 
naught would take the hint and imagine 
that if he did not reduce the rents enough 
there he might have to go to—a worse 
place? The Lord President had given 
the answer which had been received 
from the Land Commissioners, but an 
answer more made by the card he had 
never heard. Their reply was that 
when they removed Colonel Bailey they 
were not aware of the meeting referred 
to. That might be possible; but were 
they not aware of the agitation that had 
been going on throughout the country, 
of which this meeting was only the cul- 
mination? Were they not aware that 
Members of Parliament were being ap- 
pealed to—that there were private and 
public remonstrances against the insuffi- 
ciency of the reductions in rent—did 
not the Land Commissioners know of 
all that? Were they not aware that 
this matter was even made a subject 
of denunciation in the pulpits of the 
county, and that a sermon had been 
actually preached from the text, ‘‘ The 
rent is made worse?”’ If this was not 
the reason for the removal of Colonel 
Bailey, what other had they to give? 
If they had another reason let them 
give it, in order that it might re-assure 
the people and give them confidence. 
As long as they failed to do this, as 
long as they said they were not bound 
to give any reason, the conclusion to be 
formed was that drawn by Mr. Sexton 
—that they knew of the agitation and 
removed Colonel Bailey because of it. 


Earl Cairns 


{LORDS} 
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THE INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES 
EXHIBITION—THE PROPOSED 
FISH MARKET. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount BURY asked Her Majesty’s 
Government, Under whose authority 
would be placed the fish market which 
it was proposed to establish in the Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition ; and whe- 
ther the stalls, costermongers’ carts, and 
other usual adjuncts of a fish market 
would be so regulated as to minimize 
the inconvenience which must be caused 
by the establishment of such a market 
in a West End thoroughfare? He put 
this Question out of no feeling of dislike 
to the Fisheries Exhibition, which he 
thought would be extremely interesting 
and valuable, but merely witha view of re- 
lieving, as far as possible, the inhabitants 
of South Kensington living in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Exhibition from the 
discomforts incidental to a fish market. 
Unless the market was placed under 
careful regulation, there could be no 
doubt that great inconvenience and an- 
noyance would be caused to those re- 
siding in the immediate neighbourhood 
in which it was to be established. He 
had always understood that when such 
a market was established it came under 
a general Act of Parliament, and he 
should be glad if the Government would 
tell him under what authority this market 
had been established and how it was 
proposed to regulate it ? 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY, in reply, 
said, the market had been established 
under the authority of the Executive 
Committee, and stringent regulations had 
been drawn up with regard to the ar- 
rangements. The stalls and retail shops 
would be under those regulations ; there 
were no costermongers’ carts in connec- 
tion with the market ; the fish was to be 
brought in before half-past 9 in the 
morning, and all refuse was to be re- 
moved before 7 o’clock in the evening. 


PARLIAMENT—THE WHITSUN 
RECESS. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
think it will be convenient to your Lord- 
ships if I now state that on Thursday in 
next week I propose to move that the 
House then adjourn for the Whitsun 
Holidays, and that we meet again on 
that day fortnight. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, till 
‘l'o-morrow, half past ‘Ten o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 1st May, 1883. 





MINUTES.] — Private Britis (by Order)— 
Second Reading — Rogerstown Reclamation 
and Quay Improvement *. 

Considered as amended — London and North 
Western Railway (Additional Powers). 

Pusuic Brrts — Ordered — Local Government 
(Gas) Provisional Order (Festiniog) *. 

Ordered — First Reading — Pier and Harbour 
Provisional Order (No. 2) (Whitby) * [158]; 
Municipal Corporations (Borough Funds) * 
{159]; Lands Clauses (Umpire)* [160]; 
Public Health Acts Amendment * {161}. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Order (No. 2) * [143]; Parliamentary Oaths 
Act (1866) Amendment [89] [Fourth Night], 
debate adjourned; Friendly, &c. Societies 
(Nominations) [117]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
New Forest (Highways) [135]; Forest of 
Dean (Highways) * [148]. 

Committee — Distress Law Amendment [44] 
—Rk.P. 


INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table stated that he had again to 
inform the House of the continued indis- 
position of Mr. Speaker, and of his un- 
avoidable Absence :— 

Whereupon Sir Arthur Otway, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, pro- 
ceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, 
and after Prayers counted the House, 
and 40 Members being present, took 
the Chair pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—<0o— 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) BILL 
(by Order). 

CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill, as amended, be now 
considered.” 


Mr. J. HOLLOND rose to move— 


‘* That the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee, and that it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to strike out the provisions 
which authorise the appropriation by the Rail- 
way Company of a considerable portion of the 
disused burial ground situate in the Parish of 
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St. Pancras, and belonging to the Parish of St 
James’s, Westminster, in order that this open 
space be not encroached upon or diminished.” 


The hon. Member said, he would make 
a statement to the House, as briefly as 
possible, of the reasons which induced 
him to take the course he was now 
taking. The question at issue really lay 
in a nutshell. It was simply this— 
whether the House would adopt the 
policy of preserving, as far as possible, 
for the public all the open spaces which 
remained to them in London, or whether 
they would allow those open spaces to 
be gradually filched away from the 
people under one pretext or another? In 
1881 that House passed an Act called 
the ‘‘Open Spaces Act,” the object of 
which was to facilitate the acquisition of 
open spaces by the public authority of 
the Metropolis; and it would be a de- 
plorable thing if the policy which the 
House came to in passing that Act was 
to be reversed in detail by Private Bill 
legislation. Now, the burial ground in- 
volved in the present Bill—a disused 
burial ground—was situate in the parish 
of St. Pancras, but it belonged to the 
Trustees of St. James’s, Piccadilly. It 
was situated to the west of Cardington 
Street, which street skirted the western 
boundary of the Euston Square Station. 
The burial ground had been disused for 
about 30 years. No interments had 
taken place in it since 1852; but, before 
that time, it was calculated that about 
50,000 bodies were buried there. The 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company, wishing to enlarge their Sta- 
tion at Euston, proposed, in the first 
place, to absorb the street which lay on 
the west of the Station — Cardington 
Street—and a small portion of this dis- 
used burial ground; but, in order to do 
this, they would have been obliged to 
make a new street in the place of the 
one they absorbed. In point of fact, 
they proposed to run a new street 
through the disused burial ground; but, 
in order to carry out that plan, it was 
necessary that they should deal with the 
Trustees of St. James’s, Piccadilly. Now, 
those trustees were in a peculiar posi- 
tion. They had no power to sell except 
by Act of Parliament; but, without 
making it a matter of reproach to them, 
he thought he might say that it was a 
godsend when the Railway Company 
came to them proposing to take a por- 
tion of this land, In the end, they re- 
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quired the Railway Company to take a 
very much larger portion than they had 
asked for originally. The proposal, 
which came before a Select Committee 
of the House, was this—that two-thirds 
of this disused churchyard should be 
sacrificed, the Trustees obtaining a sum 
of £15,000 in consideration of the sale. 
That was the proposal which came be- 
fore the Committee. The Committee, 
however, modified it to some extent, and, 
instead of taking two-thirds of the land, 
they proposed that only one-half should 
be taken at the price of £13,000; 
and they had obliged the Trustees, 
at the demand of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, during the next 
six months to hand over the other half 
of the burial ground to be used for 
recreation and other public purposes, 
without any further consideration. Now, 
he was bound to say that, although the 
conclusion of the Committee had so far 
some public advantage, yet, on the 
whole, it appeared to him to be emi- 
nently unsatisfactory. He thought the 
public had a right to a very much larger 
portion of this open space than was 
given to it by the Bill as it left the hands 
of the Committee. The property was a 
great deal too small, in his opinion, to 
be treated in this manner. It was only 
about three acres in extent; and if the 
whole of it were laid out as a recreation 
ground, it would be of extreme value to 
the public; but if only one-half of it 
was to be laid out in that way, and that 
half was surrounded by high buildings, 
the public advantage would be reduced 
to very small dimensions indeed. The 
reason why the public were asked to 
make this sacrifice was that the enlarge- 
ment of Euston Square Station impera- 
tively required it. But, in the first in- 
stance, the London and North-Western 
Railway Company did not require all 
the land given to them by the action of 
the Committee ; they only required a 
small portion—about one-twentieth of 
it—and it was the Trustees of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, who put the Rail- 
way Company into a position to demand 
so much larger a portion. It was said 
that there was no other way of enlarg- 
ing the Station ; but it was a remarkable 
fact, according to the Minutes of the 
Committee which he had before him, 
that it was stated, but not proved in any 
way whatever before the Committee, al- 
though the General Manager and the 
Ur. J. Hollond 
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Engineer of the Railway Company were 
called—it was simply stated that it was 
impossible to appropriate the street on 
the eastern side of the Station. There 
was no proof whatever in support of 
that statement. The fact was that land 
on the eastern side was much more 
thickly covered with houses than the 
land on the western side. That was the 
reason why the Company determined to 
zet hold of the western portion. It was 
just as easy to divert one street as an- 
other, and the street on the eastern 
portion might just as readily have 
been diverted as the street on the wes- 
tern portion ; and, in that case, no open 
space would have been sacrificed. The 
Railway Company, however, would have 
had to pay more, because they would 
have been required to take land that 
was covered with houses instead of land 
that was not. The purpose for which 
the land which lay in the west—that 
part which the Trustees had compelled 
the Railway Company to take in excess 
of their original demand — was not 
connected with the enlargement of the 
Station at all. The Engineer was asked 
before the Committee what this land 
would be used for, and he said— 

“T think it would be used very likely for 
general purposes ; for the storage of omnibuses 
and other vehicles, that the Company have for 
their outside traffic ; and for the parcels traffic, 
which we consider will be a very large one very 
soon.” 


Later on in his evidence the General 
Manager, Mr. Findlay, said the land 
westward of the new street was wanted 
in connection with the general purposes 
of the Company in reference to the new 
Parcels Post arrangements, and in order 
to carry out an agreement entered into 
between the Railway Company and the 
Government, and for providing sufficient 
stable accommodation for something like 
200 horses the Company had at Euston. 
Now, the provision of storage for omni- 
buses and accommodation for 200 
horses, he ventured to think, was not 
a purpose for which a large open space 
in the Metropolis ought to be taken. 
But he did not feel, in bringing the 
matter before the House, that it was 
his business, or even the business of the 
Committee, to make plans for the 
enlargement of the Company’s Station. 
It was quite sufficient for his purpose to 
show that there was land available on 
all sides, and that the only reason that 
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it was not taken was that it would be 
more expensive, because it was covered 
with houses. On the south of the site 
of this burial ground the Railway Com- 
pany proposed to take, there was a plot 
of extremely bad and poor houses, which 
it would be a great object to the neigh- 
bourhood to get rid of altogether, and 
which would afford ample accommoda- 
tion both for the storage of omnibuses 
and the stabling of horses. The posi- 
tion which he and those who were acting 
with him in the interests of open spaces 
took in the matter, was, that if the 
policy of the House, that open space 
should not be interfered with, was firmly 
maintained, every private Compauy, in 
framing their schemes, would frame them 
soastoavoid these open spaces. With re- 
gard to the public, there would be, accord- 
ing to the conclusion of the Committee, 
an option given to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to take one-half of this land ; 
but the real fact was that the chance of 
obtaining the whole of it, some time or 
other, was very considerable. There 
was no question which had made more 
progress in that House of late years 
than the question of open spaces. It 
had been forced into prominence by 
the rapid growth of London, and the 
crowded condition of some of the centres 
of population in it. The feeling in the 
district of St. Pancras was very strong 
indeed upon the matter. The Vestry of 
St. Pancras opposed the Bill in Com- 
mittee, as also did the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, in the interest mainly 
of the preservation of open spaces. The 
action of the St. Pancras Vestry was 
shown by the way in which they had 
proceeded in other matters of a similar 
character. They had spent about £7,000 
in laying out as a recreation ground the 
disused burial ground of St. Pancras 
and St. Giles. Their action had been 
imitated in other parts of London. He 
saw that only last week a deputation 
went up to the Corporation of London 
to request them to rescind the resolu- 
tion they had passed, by which a build- 
ing was to be erected on a disused burial 
ground in Little Britain. ‘The Corpora- 
tion, yielding to the feeling of the in- 
habitants, rescinded their resolution, 
and had agreed to lay out this land as 
an open space. He saw, also, that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were ne- 
gotiating with the Vicar of St. Pancras 
with respect to the disused burial 
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ground adjoining Holy Trinity Church 
in Gray’s Inn Road. He thought it 
might, therefore, be said that, sooner 
or later, in the next few years, this land 
would be used for purposes that were 
really required, and laid out as a re- 
creation ground for the inhabitants of 
the district. It was said that in this 
particular district there was no great 
need of open spaces, because they had 
several squares, like Euston Square, 
Torrington Square, and others; but 
the House would recollect that those 
squares, valuable as they were as reser- 
voirs of air, were of no use for purposes 
of recreation, because they were closed 
to the public; and, considering the way 
in which London was being built upon, 
he thought they would be wise to secure 
every available open space which re- 
mained to them. The Committee, in the 
Report which they had made to the 
House, alluded to a Report from Dr. 
Hoffman, the Inspector under the 
Burial Acts, aud the promoters of the 
Bill, in the reasons they had circulated, 
made use of the evidence of Dr. Hoff- 
man in this way. The removal of bodies 
sanctioned by the Bill applied to some 
25,000 in number, and Dr. Hoffman 
said that this might be done with safety 
under certain conditions, which condi- 
tions the Company accepted. But as 
regarded the general question, Dr. Hoff- 
man said— 

“The importance of preserving existing open 
spaces in the midst of a large City cannot, I 
think, be over-rated, and—except for the sake 
of undoubted public improvement—disused 
burial grounds should not be disturbed, but 
should be turfed, and planted with flowers and 
shrubs, and permanently kept in good order. 
In an Act entitled ‘The Metropolitan Open 
Spaces Act, 1881,’ the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Section 5) have power to deal with dis- 
used burial grounds in this very way. In this 
instance the comparatively large size of the 
ground renders it still more important that the 
necessity for the Company’s scheme should be 
carefully considered before any encroachment 
is permitted.” 


That Report of Dr. Hoffman was de- 
cidedly in the direction of preserving 
this open space for the benefit of the 
public. He wished now to say a word 
as to the position of the Trustees in this 
matter. The House would bearin mind 
that this land was absolutely valueless, 
because the Trustees of St. James’s; 
Piccadilly, had no right to get a single 
penny for it. Their right to get any 
money at all simply depended on the 











o— which Parliament gave them. 
ad it not been for the action of the 
Railway Company he believed the Trus- 
tees would have considered favourably 
any proposal to hand over this ground 
to the local authorities for the purpose 
of preserving it as an open space under 
the ‘‘ Open Spaces Act.” Without using 
the word in any offensive way, he might 
say that the bribe of £13,000 was too 
much for them; and if the House sanc- 
tioned this Billit was deliberately putting 
£18,000 into the hands of these Trus- 
tees, every penny of which would come 
to them directly in consequence of the 
action of the House. He did not think 
that it was necessary to detain the House 
much longer, although there were many 
other points in his case which he might 
lay before them. He would only say 
that hon. Members would be struck with 
the importance of the question when 
they examined the Returns of the Census 
which had just been taken. He found 
there one striking fact, which he would 
mention to the House, which showed 
the increase of the town population as 
compared with the rural. For every 
100 persons resident in the country there 
were in 1861, 165 resident in towns; in 
1871, 184; and in 1881, 199. There- 
fore, the urban population of this coun- 
try was very nearly double the rural 
population. There was another fact 
brought out in striking prominence, as 
far as the growth of London was con- 
cerned. That was thatin the beginning 
of the century, one in ten of the popula- 
tion lived in London; now one in seven 
lived in London. These facts showed 
the importance of making the life of the 
great masses of the people who lived in 
London as tolerable as possible, and as 
full of those advantages which they 
would otherwise get by living in the 
country. One of the great problems 
—almost the greatest problem of the age 
—was how to keep the population resi- 
dent in London in a decent state as far 
as their houses were concerned, and how 
to give them as many of the advantages 
of fresh air and places for open recrea- 
tion as possible. That appeared to him 
to be really one of the problems of the 
age; but he thought the House would 
go the wrong way to solve it if it allowed 

e few remaining open spaces which 
existed in London to be gradually eaten 
into and destroyed by Private Bill legis- 
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sanction the present Bill they would be 
sanctioning a bargain in which the in- 
terests of the public were very much sacri- 
ficed for the private interest of a Rail- 
way. He, therefore, hoped the House 
would re-commit the Bill with the In- 
struction he proposed to move, and which 
stood in his name upon the Paper. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
words ‘‘ now considered,” in order to 
add the words ‘‘ re-committed to the for- 
mer Committee,”—(Mr. J. Hollond,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. R. H. PAGET desired to say a 
word in support of the decision of the 
Committee, having acted as Chairman 
of the Committee. He had a profound 
sympathy with those who desired to 
preserve open spaces for the benefit and 
health of the people in this Metropolis. 
He would even go further, and say that 
he hada profound sympathy with those 
who were endeavouring to turn to effect 
and to lay out these disused burial 
grounds, which were eyesores in many 
parts of the Metropolis. He thought 
the House ought to recognize with gra- 
titude the valuable example set by the 
Incumbent of the Church of St.George’s- 
in-the-East, by which that burial ground 
had been turned into an ornamental 
ground, and was now available for the 
people generally. But although he laid 
that down as a general proposition, in 
which he fully and completely believed, 
he thought it would be difficult to show, 
in the special case now under discussion, 
that the reasonable rights of what he 
might call the ‘‘ Open space people ” 
had been imperilled, or that any- 
body, unless he was suffering from 
open spaces on the brain, would have 
a right seriously to oppose the de- 
cision arrived at by the Committee. If 
this were the case of a very thickly 
populated part of London, without any 
open spaces whatever, or if it were a 
case where it was proposed that the 
land should be sold to a speculative 
builder to be entirely covered with 
houses, it would be a very different 
matter indeed. But what were the cir- 
cumstances of the case? He held in his 
hand a map of the district, and a very 
slight glance at it would show that the 


lation. He felt that if the House were to locality was by no means deficient in 
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open spaces. He would not enumerate 
the large number of open spaces that 
were immediately adjacent to this piece 
of land. But he. would ask any hon. 
Member to look at the map, and he 
would at once admit that, gud open 
spaces, this particular district was not 
by any means one of which it could be 
said that it was in want of such spaces. 
He would call the attention of the 
House to the grounds which induced 
the Committee to pass the Bill. The 
Committee had to deal with the case of 
an unknown plot of ground, practically 
inaccessible, in regard to which they 
were told that the people residing in the 
neighbourhood might walk or ride down 
every street and be unaware of its exist- 
ence, for this reason—that it was only 
approachable by a foot-path blocked by 
a gate. The land was of no good to any- 
body. It was utterly useless. What 
was the result of the decision of the 
Committee? It was that an inaccessible 
spot had, with regard to a greater por- 
tion of it, been secured for the benefit of 
the people as an open space—secured 
without consideration, and secured in a 
double way by ample access to it; 
whereas before it had none. It was 
proposed to construct a road-way 20 feet 
wide, and set it aside for access in one 
direction; and there were also to be two 
foot-paths on the other side to the 
church, which were specially provided 
by the Committee, in order to give access 
on the other side. When the case came 
before the Committee first, it was pre- 
sented to them in quite a different aspect. 
The first proposition placed before them 
was that two-thirds, at least, of this 
ground should be given up to the Rail- 
way Company, and only a small portion, 
amounting to about one-third of it, re- 
tained as an open space; and there was 
no provision whatever in the Bill to 
secure that even this small portion 
would be retained as an open space. 
How was the matter now left by the de- 
cision of the Committee? The rights of 
the public were protected, and this space 
was given over to them without any con- 
sideration. It was all very well to say 
that perhaps some day or other it might 
have fallen in; but there was no evi- 
dence before the Committee to establish 
the fact. What the Committee had done 
by their action was this—to secure for 
the benefit cf the public a larger portion 
of this burial ground than they would 
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otherwise have had. There were three 
parties to this transaction—the Railway 
Company, the public, and the Vestry of 
St. James; neither of them had got all 
they wanted. The Railway Company 
had not got what they wanted, but much 
less than they asked for. Those persons 
who were interested in the preservation 
of open spaces had not got all that 
they wanted, nor had the Vestry. The 
Committee, after hearing all the evi- 
dence, and being in full possession of 
all the information upon the subject, 
deliberately came to the conclusion that 
the method adopted was the best way 
of settling the question. The hon. 
and learned Member for Brighton (Mr. 
Hollond) called attention to the fact that 
it was stated, but not proved, that this 
land was required by the Railway Com- 
pany. But when the fact was stated, 
and it was not denied, when it was de- 
liberately stated, and, although the Bill 
was actively opposed, noue of the oppo- 
nents attempted to cross-examine upon 
that statement, it might fairly be assumed 
that it formed unimpeachable evidence 
to which the Committee were bound to 
attach importance. What was the case 
in this question? It was admitted that 
there was a necessity for the Railway 
Company to enlarge their Station, and 
it was stated, but not challenged, that 
they could not enlarge it in any other way. 

Mr. J. HOLLONDremarked that what 
he had said was that it was not stated, 
and was not proved, that the Railway 
Station could not be enlarged in any 
other way. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, that was a 
point to which the evidence was directed. 
The Company said—‘‘ We cannot en- 
large our Station by going the other 
way,’ and they gave their reasons; 
and when the Committee had the mat- 
ter so stated, and no question whatever 
was asked by the opponents of the Bill, 
they had a right to form a conclusion, 
from the absence of cross-examination, 
that it was the fact. Assuming that the 
Committee were right in that matter— 
and he ventured to assert that they were 
—if the Railway Company proved the 
necessity for enlarging the Station ; that 
they could only go in this direction ; that 
they must take a portion of this land ; 
and that also, for the making of their 
new street, they must take a larger por- 
tion than was actually required for the 
enlargement of the Station; then, so far 











as the question of principle went, he con- 
tended that the Committee had ample 
evidence to satisfy them that they did 
right in sanctioning these arrangements. 
He hoped the House would not be in- 
duced to impugn the decision of the 
Committee, unless it could be shown that 
the Committee had passed over a ques- 
tion that was of importance in a light 
and insufficient manner. No doubt, the 
House had the power of reviewing any 
decision of a Committee; but where a 
Committee had had before them ample 
evidence, and had had that evidence 
thoroughly sifted, and every question 
fairly brought before them, and when, 
after giving to it ample consideration, 
the Committee had made up their minds 
as to the right way of dealing with 
the matter at issue, he ventured to 
say that the House ought to be very 
jealous indeed before it consented to re- 
verse their decision. He hoped the 
House would see the necessity of stand- 
ing by the decision of the Committee. 
Mr. CROPPER said, he should like 
to say one or two words on the subject 
before the House. Asa general principle 
he most thoroughly agreed with the 
views expressed by the hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton (Mr. Hollond) as 
to the preservation of open spaces in the 
Metropolis. At the same time, he was 
of opinion that: several forcible argu- 
ments might be adduced on the other 
side, before the House came to a de- 
cision to reverse the action of the Com- 
mittee. In the first place, it was not to 
be supposed that a Committee of Gen- 
tlemen, chosen by the House, had gone 
through all the evidence, and arrived at 
a decision, without having some grounds 
for doing so, and without having con- 
sidered in some degree the questions 
brought before it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Brighton had stated, in the 
first place, that the Railway Company 
could easily get land in the other direc- 
tion, in Seymour Street, and that they 
had only taken this land because they 
wanted a bargain. Then, again, it was 
stated that the Trustees of the pro- 
perty had been parties to a job in con- 
nection with it. It was further asserted 
that the place was needed as a breathing 
place in that part of the town, on ac- 
count of the crowded nature of the 
streets. In regard to the first assertion, 
he would merely say that it was next to 
impossible to widen the Euston Square 
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Station on the Seymour Street side, 
while Cardington Street, on the other 
side of the Station, was comparatively 
little used, and by the plan now pro- 
posed the street would be carried ina 
straight line, instead of running in a 
crooked direction. In regard to the ac- 
tion of the Trustees, they would gain 
nothing by the transaction for them- 
selves; because, if this land were sold 
to the Railway Company, the money 
they received for it was to be laid out in 
Westminster for some public improve- 
ments there. With regard to the breath- 
ing place which this old churchyard 
afforded to the people, such breathing 
places, while valuable in densly-crowded 
parts of London, were not essential to 
the health and happiness of the people 
in the neighbourhood. As a general 
rule, the houses around Euston Square, 
as the House would know from ex- 
perience, were not of the smallest or 
poorest description. About 60 houses 
were to be pulled down along the side 
of Cardington Street, but most of them 
were three-storey houses, worth £30 or 
£40 a-year,and they were not to be com- 
pared with the rookeries which existed in 
the East End and some other parts of 
the Metropolis. Nor would any pro- 
perty of that character be affected by 
the proposed alteration or the removal 
of this disused churchyard. Even in 
regard to the churchyard itself, it 
seemed to have been for many years— 
at least 30 years—a place which was 
simply without use to anybody. The 
yards and back windows of a line of a 
number of second-rate houses looked into 
it, and the only persons who seemed to 
have got much advantage from the as- 
pect were the inmates of the Temperance 
Hospital, which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) opened some years ago. If the 
proposed alterations were effected these 
persons would be able to look out upon 
a pleasant recreation ground, instead of 
a disused graveyard, so that instead of 
being injured they would be positively 
better off. As far as the general public 
were concerned, a play-ground of an 
acre and a-half would be of much more 
advantage to them than the present con- 


‘dition of this piece of land; and he 


believed it was intended to devote 
this disused burial ground to purposes 
that would be for the advantage of the 
people residing in the neighbourhood, 
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One word as to the question of pub- 
lic advantage. His hon. Friend had 
quoted a Report of Dr. Hoffman, the 
Medical Inspector connected with the 
Burial Acts Office, in which that 
Gentleman stated that schemes of this 
nature should never be carried out 
unless some public advantage was to be 
secured. Surely it was a public advan- 
tage to widen the access to the Metro- 
polis, and to give to those who passed 
up and down—principally the travelling 
public who went to Euston Square Sta- 
tion—a better means of getting to the 
trains, and in other ways of conferring 
upon them additional advantages. He 
did not suppose that the Railway Com- 
pany were very keen about incurring 
the large outlay that was involved in the 
enlargement of their Station, and they 
entirely objected to be put to any fur- 
ther expense. Certainly, they would 
not incur the expense that would be 
necessary if they were obliged to go to 
the other side of the Station ; and, there- 
fore, he believed the public would be 
the gainers by having. the Station en- 
larged in this direction, while the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, as far as he 
saw, would lose very little. Therefore, 
feeling, as he did, that there was really 
not as much to be said in favour of this 
disused burial ground as there might be 
in favour of retaining similar open spaces 
in other parts of the Metropolis, and 
feeling, as he always did, that great re- 
spect should be paid by the House to 
the decisions of its Select Committees 
after thoroughly investigating the sub- 
jects submitted to them, he was bound 
to say that he should go into the Lobby 
against the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Brighton. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
could not agree with the views ex- 
pressed by either of the two last speakers. 
He had on several occasions in the last 
few years found it necessary to remind 
the House that if they pursued the policy 
they were now asked to adopt, the ques- 
tion of preserving open spaces in the 
Metropolis would make very little pro- 
gress, and he had more than once asked 
the House to reject the decision of their 
Select Committees. For his own part, 
he thought that good was done some- 
times by the House taking a matter into 
their own hands, and laying down prin- 
ciples for the guidance of Select bom. 
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this was a case in which they might take 
that course with advantage. The diffi- 
culty in this case was that the disused 
burial ground did not belong to the 
parish in which it was situated—namely, 
St. Pancras. If it had belonged to St. 
Pancras, this transaction would never 
have taken place; because that parish 
would have done what it had already 
done with regard to its own disused 
burial ground—namely, have laid it out 
as a recreation ground for the purposes 
of the public. But this disused burial 
ground belonged to the Trustees of the re- 
mote parish of St. James’s, Westminster, 
which was not interested in keeping this 
ground open as a recreation ground for 
its own residents, but was far more in- 
terested in obtaining a large sum of 
money by way of compensation from 
the Railway Company. Quite apart 
from the question of recreation grounds, 
there were good reasons why this appro- 
priation should not be made. It was 
proposed, in this instance, that the Rail- 
way Company should acquire the pro- 
perty not entirely for a Railway Station, 
but for other purposes. They took a 
large portion of the burial ground, and 
would have to remove thousands of 
corpses to other parts of the country. 
He fully admitted that there were cases 
in which it was desirable to interfere 
with burial grounds for mundane pur- 
poses. If there were no other possible 
means of enabling the Railway to come 
into a district it might be desirable ; but, 
as a general rule, it was not desirable 
that a transaction of this nature should 
be carried out. There was something 
shocking to humanity, and almost offen- 
sive to decency, in carting these dead 
bodies from a burial ground and in- 
terring them in some other place. More- 
over, it was an offence to the Common 
Law to take up the bodies of dead people 
and mix their bones together; and it 
could not be carried out without render- 
ing the person who did it liable to pro- 
secution by Common Law. 

Mr. R. H. PAGET said, with regard 
to that point, the Committee had satisfied 
themselves that the regulations of the 
Home Office would be fully complied 
with. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
of opinion that it would be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to carry out the 
| regulations of the Home Office. When 





mittees; and he certainly thought that they undertook to cart away several 











thousand corpses they could not do it in 
a proper manner, so as to observe the 
regulations of the Home Office, or to 
observe the law. He therefore said that, 
even apart from the question of open 
spaces, it was not desirable that these 
appropriations of burial grounds should 
be carried out, except in cases of urgent 
public necessity. In reference to the 
observations which had been made by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. H. 
Paget), he admitted that a good case 
had been made out by the Railway 
Company for acquiring a small corner 
of the burial ground. He thought it 
was desirable that they should have a 
small portion for the purposes of their 
Station. He thought his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Brighton 
(Mr. Hollond) would be willing to con- 
cede that much; but with regard to the 
greater portion of the ground which they 
aw er to take, the Railway Company 

ad made out no case whatever. He was 
of opinion that it ought to be left as an 
open space, and as an open space he 
had no doubt that before long it would 
be thrown open to the public for pur- 
poses of recreation. Therefore, on those 
grounds, he should support the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Brighton. 

Mr. PLUNKET trusted the House 
would allow him to say a few words, 
after what he might call the extraor- 
dinary speech which had been made by 
the right hon. Gentlemen the First Com- 
missioner of Works. The right hon. 
Gentleman, in the last part of his speech, 
said he was in favour of giving up a 
small portion of this ground to the Rail- 
way Company for the purposes of their 
Station; but as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had also declared his intention of 
supporting the Amendment moved by 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Brighton (Mr. Hollond), it would be 
impossible to do so if that Amendment 
were carried, because the hon. Member 
proposed to refer back the Bill to the 
Committee, with Instructions to them to 
strike out the provisions which autho- 
rized the appropriation by the Railway 
Company of a considerable portion of 
this disused burial ground. Before the 
First Commissioner of Works consented 
to vote in favour of this Amendment, he 
ought at least to have taken the pains 
to consider what effect the Amendment 
would have. 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 


question before the House was the re- 
committal of the Bill. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had un- 
derstood the hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name on the Paper. 

THe DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
THUR Otway): The question before the 
House is that the Bill be now con- 
sidered. The hon. and learned Member 
for Brighton (Mr. Hollond) moves that 
Motion in order to insert the words— 

‘‘ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to strike out the provisions which authorise the 
appropriation by the Railway Company of a 
considerable portion of the disused burial ground 
situate in the parish of St. Pancras, and be- 
longing to the parish of St. James’s, West- 
minster, in order that this open space be not 
encroached upon or diminished.”’ 


Mr. PLUNKET said, he certainly had 
understood the Mover of the Amendment 
to propose the Instruction which stood 
on the Paper; but, if he was wrong as 
to that, he apologized to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Commissioner of 
Works for having fallen into an error. 
He would now say a word or two upon 
the arguments which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had brought forward. In the 
first place, the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it would be a very good thing 
in certain cases, when any kind of spe- 
cial reason could be given, to refer Bills 
back to the Committee which originally 
decided upon them. Now, he (Mr. 
Plunket) contended that no more dan- 
gerous advice could be given to the 
House, especially in a case where a good 
deal of sentiment and a good deal of 
public feeling was easily excited. Such 
questions could not be adequately or 
properly discussed in that House in the 
short space of time devoted to the de- 
bating ofa Private Bill, particularly where 
the public feeling might be worked up 
in order to create a prejudice. It was 
only before a Select Committee that such 
questions could be advantageously con- 
sidered and thoroughly thrashed out. 
The First Commissioner of Works had 
not relied very much, in opposing the 
Bill, upon the argument that the burial 
ground was required as an open space 
for the public. That argument the right 
hon. Gentleman scarcely mentioned ; but 
he fell back, as the main part of his 
contention, upon the general sentiment 
of removing the bodies of persons who 
had been interred in an old graveyard, 
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Surely the First Commissioner of Works 
ought to have remembered that it would 
have been impossible to carry out any 
of the improvements in old graveyards 
which had been dedicated to the service 
of the public, unless such things as he 
now condemned had been done. If the 
rules of the Home Office, which had 
been framed for the special purpose of 
dealing with the matter, could not be 
carried out, surely it was not for one 
Member of the Government to put him- 
self in direct antagonism with another, 
and attempt to influence the House with 
such arguments as those which had been 
put forward. He (Mr. Plunket) would 
not trespass further on the House on 
that part of the question, because it 
was plain that when the law had laid 
down certain regulations under which 
the removal of bodies from these old 
graveyards might be carried out, when 
a Railway Company, as in this instance, 
undertook to comply with the require- 
ments of the law to the entire satisfac- 
tion of the authorities of the Home 
Office, it was not fair to press the House 
to decide the question in the arbitrary 
manner now proposed. He had one 
word to say in behalf of the action of 
the Railway Company, of which he had 


the honour to be a Director. What was |! 
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where. The simple reason the Railway 
Company desired to take this land was 
that on the east side of the Station 
there was a long, and straight, and 
important thoroughfare, which it would 
be absurd for any Committee of the 
House to interfere with, especially when 
they could obtain property which did 
not involve such an interference with 
the public rights on the other side of 
the Station. He would explain to the 
House how the matter would stand if 
the present Bill were carried, and if it 
were not carried. If the Bill were not 
carried, this old graveyard would remain 
as it was now—a dingy, useless, and 
unsightly place, which the public had 
no access to at present, and which they 
could not use. The Vestry of St. Pancras 
was not prepared to buy it from the 
Trustees, whose property it was; and 
the Trustees were not prepared to part 
with it unless they were paid for it; and 
there it would remain, as far as the 
philanthropists of St. Pancras were con- 
cerned, for ever an unsightly place, 
utterly useless to the public, because 
from it every member of the public was 
absolutely excluded. But if this Bill 
were carried, and this terrible Railway 
Company were allowed to have its way, 
one part of this old burial ground would 


the charge made against the Company | be handed over to the Metropolitan 


by the hon. and learned Member for | 
Brighton (Mr. Hollond)? The hon. and | 
learned Member said the Company in- | 


sisted on taking this graveyard simply 
because they did not want to pay for 
property in a more expensive part of 
the locality. He (Mr. Plunket) said 
that that was a perfectly gratuitous, 
unfounded, and unjustifiable charge to 
make. As had been stated by the Chair- 
man of the Committee which fully in- 
vestigated all these matters, the Bill 
was hotly opposed throughout by various 
persons who were interested in the mat- 
ter. It was opposed by the Vestry of 
St. Pancras, by those who represented 
the Society for the Preservation of Open 
Spaces, and there was a full and long 
investigation into all this question; but 
not one word was said upon this par- 
ticular subject. The statement put for- 
ward on the part of the Railway Com- 
pany was not challenged, and it was 
unfair to come to the House now and 
charge the Company with designing to 
take this burial ground because they 


would not incur more expense else- | 





Board of Works, in order that they 
might beautify it, or deal with it in any 
way they pleased. It would be made 
accessible to the public, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would lay it out 
and provide the means by which the 
public could approach it, and every bit 
of the work would be done, not at the 
expense of the philanthropists, or of the 
Vestry of St. Pancras, but with the 
£13,000 which the London and North- 
Western Railway Company would have 
to pay for the whole of the property, 
one-half of which they would be re- 
quired to hand over to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the purpose of 
having it converted into a place of re- 
creation for the public. He had only 
one word more to say. He contended 
that it was impossible to sustain the 
arguments against the Rill, either on 
the ground of the desecration of this 
graveyard, or on the ground that it was 
necessary to maintain it as a recreation 
ground. There was no recreation ground 
there at present, or any approach to 
it, which could enable the public to use 
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it as arecreation ground. It was said 
that they would be diminishing the 
breathing places in that neighbourhood. 
Now he asserted most positively that if 
he believed the proposals contained in 
the Bill would really be injurious to the 
health of the neighbourhood, and that 
they would seriously reduce the breathing 
places in a crowded locality—where 
there were at present no other breathing 
places—he would not be there that day 
to support the measure. But it was 
proved before the Committee, as plainly 
as anything could be proved, that this 
particular district was one of the best 
ventilated localities in the whole of 
London. It was surrounded on every 
side by squares and open spaces, and it 
was within half-a-mile of Regent’s Park. 
It was, therefore, quite absurd to speak 
of this locality asa great crowded neigh- 
bourhood, unhealthy and densely popu- 
lated, such as could be found in the 
East End, and elsewhere in the Metro- 
polis. It was nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, it was one of the best 
situated localities in the wholeof London, 
as regarded breathing places, and as 
regarded recreation grounds. He had 
already shown that the imputation con- 
tained in the sentiment that the Bill 
involved an interference with, and a 
desecration of, the sanctity of the dead 
could not be maintained ; and for these 
reasons he hoped the House would reject 
the Amendment. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not detain the House for more 
than a few minutes; but two or three 
observations had fallen from his right 
hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
Plunket) which required that he should 
say a word in reply. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had spoken on 
behalf of the Railway Company of which 
he frankly admitted he was a Director. 
He made no charge against the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman on that ac- 
count; but he had been under the im- 
pression, in the first instance, that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
speaking as a Member of the Commit- 
tee. He understood the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman to accuse the First 
Commissioner of Works of having gone 
against the opinion of Dr. Hoffman. 

e assured his right hon. and learned 
Fricnd that that was not the case. With 
regard to the latter part of the remarks 
of his right hon. and learned Friend, in 


Mr. Plunket 
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which he said that if the Bill was not 
passed the graveyard would remain 
disused, and would continue to be an 
unsightly, disagreeable, and unpleasant 
spot, and that it could not be used for 
the purposes of public recreation, he 
would only point out that if the sugges- 
tion of the First Commissioner of Works 
were adopted, or that of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which was 
nearly the same—namely, to give the 
Railway Company the small portion of 
the land which they really required, by 
far the most considerable portion of the 
ground could then be utilized for public 
purposes. As to what the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman said in regard 
to the action of the Home Office in the 
matter, he would call attention to the 
Report made by the Medical Inspector 
in reference to this very Bill. In that 
Report, Dr. Hoffman stated that the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had made 
certain suggestions, and he denied that 
there was a public necessity for the 
powers sought by the Railway Company. 
The Report went on to say— 

‘The importance of preserving existing open 
spaces in the midst of a large City, cannot, I 
think, be over-rated, and—except for the sake of 
undoubted public improvement—disused burial 
grounds should not be disturbed, but should 
be turfed, and planted with flowers and shrubs, 
and permanently kept in good order. In an 
Act entitled ‘The Metropolitan Open Spaces 
Act, 1881,’ the Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Section 5) have power to deal with disused 
burial grounds in this very way. In this in- 
stance, the comparatively large size of the ground 
renders it still more important that the neces- 
sity for the Company's scheme should be care- 
fully considered before any extensive encroach- 
ment is permitted.’’ 


He made use of the word “extensive” 
after the proposal of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works that only a small portion 
of the burial ground should be taken. 
The Report went on to say— 

‘How far the proposed extension of the 
Eastern Station will be for the public benefit, 
I do not feel competent to offer an opinion.” 

Mr. R. H. PAGET asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to forgive him for stating 
that that Report related to the original 
scheme put before the Committee, by 
which it was proposed that only a small 
portion of the burial ground should be 
preserved as an open space. The deci- 
sion of the Committee had entirely 
altered the conditions of the cost. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
argument applied exactly to the question 
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before the House. The medical officer 
said that he could not offer an opinion 
as to the necessity of the proposed ex- 
tension, and then he went on to say— 

“ As far as the actual work of removal is con- 
cerned, I see no reason why—proper precautions 
being taken under skilled supervision—the work 
should not be carried out, as in many other 
similar cases, without danger to public health or 
outrage to public decency.”’ 


This Report was presented in the in- 
terests of the public health, pure and 
simple. The Committee applied to the 
Home Office for a copy of this Report, 
and when a copy was sent by the Home 
Office it was accompanied by a statement 
of the Secretary of State that he was not 
to be understood to offer any approval 
of the Bill, because he was of opinion 
that the removal of these bodies might 
be accompanied by public danger. There 
was, therefore, no conflict between the 
Chief Commissioner of Works and the 
Home Office. 

Mr. PLUNKET remarked, that the 
Home Office gave no contradiction to 
the statement of facts upon which the 
Report was based. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
Home Office had done nothing to con- 
travene the argument of the Chief Com- 
missioner of Works, that a grevious in- 
jury might be occasioned by the removal 
of these dead bodies. The argument of 
his right hon. Friend the Chief Com- 
missioner was that the removal of the 
remains of the 20,000 or 25,000 persons 
who had been buried there prior to the 
year 1853 might be a source of public 
danger and injury. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, that al- 
though the House might accept the 
assurance of the right hon. and learned 
Member for. the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket) that the Railway Com- 
pany had no wish to interfere with the 
health of the people of the Metropolis, 
they would probably, to some extent, 
discount that observation when they bore 
in mind that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman was himself a Director of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. He (Mr. James) knew that 
the House regarded with considerable 
jealousy any proposal to reverse-a deci- 
sion already arrived at by one of their 
Committees. He was quite sure that 
the Committee had devoted careful con- 
sideration to the matter according to 
their lights, and that they were anxious 
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to do their duty; but he regretted that 
the Members of the Committee had not 
visited the spot themselves. They might 
easily have gone down; it would not 
have taken them more than an hour or 
an hour and a-half. He must say that 
the Committees of that House ought to 
be closely watched, because the ques- 
tions submitted to them were not alto- 
gether in the hands of the Committee, 
but in the hands of certain eminent 
counsel, who, by able and clever speeches, 
were able to put forward questions as 
matters of sentiment which were not 
really matters of sentiment, but rather 
questions of money. That was the case 
in this instance. If the Railway Com- 
pany chose to go elsewhere and pay for 
it, there was ample land available for 
them for the purpose of enlarging their 
Station. In this case the Trustees had 
given to the Company not only all they 
wanted for themselves, but had required 
them to come to terms in regard to the 
whole of the property, because the Trus- 
tees were anxious to get rid of the pro- 
perty, and, instead of devoting the 
money to the benefit of the parish of 
St. Pancras, they intended to devote 
it to purposes of their own. He 
thought the House ought to be careful 
in these matters how they introduced 
the thin end of the wedge, and he was 
satisfied that this was the thin end of 
the wedge. Open spaces in the Metro- 
polis were extremely few and far be- 
tween; and he himself, and those who 
acted with him in the matter, intended 
to propose, as soon as possible, that some 
Standing Order of the House should be 
passed to prevent Railway Companies 
and other bodies from encroaching on 
the publicrights. At present, by means 
of Private Bill legislation, Railway and 
other Companies were acquiring pro- 
perty which was believed to be abso- 
lutely essential to the health and wel- 
fare of the people of the Metropolis, 
without paying for it, and without giv- 


‘ing a sufficient guid pro quo to the 


public. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board recommended 
that this ground should be converted 
into a recreation ground for the use of 
the public. The right hon. Gentleman 
further said that the ground had been 
used for burial purposes down to the 
year 1853. 
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Srr CHARLES W. DILKE remarked , Were more in this particular locality than 
that it had not been used for such pur- | in any other part of London, and upon 


poses since the year 1853. 

Mr. W. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman supported the view of 
the Chief Commissioner of Works, that 
the feelings of a great many persons 
would be outraged by having the bodies 
of their friends removed from this burial 
ground to any other burial ground, al- 
though the duty would be discharged in 
proper form, and conducted with due 
regard to public decency and health. 
He should like to know what would be 
the feeling of those persons who had 
interred their relatives and friends in 
this ground, if they found that the grave- 
yard was to be thrown into a recreation 
ground, and foot-ball and cricket, and 
every other kind of game, played upon 
it? He presumed that if it was con- 
converted into a recreation ground, it 
might be used for those and various 
other purposes. 

Mr. STANTON, as a Member of the 
Committee, asked the House to support 
the decision which the Committee unani- 
mously came toon this matter. There 
was a very full and careful inquiry, and 
he thought the House would adopt a 
very bad precedent if it now consented 
to reverse the decision of the Committee. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Gates- 
head (Mr. W. H. James) said the Com- 
mittee had not visited the spot. Now, 
he (Mr. Stanton) had himself visited the 
spot. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES asked if his hon. 
Friend had visited the spot before the 
Committee came to their decision ? 

Mr. STANTON said he had not, but 
he had visited it since ; and if he wanted 
anything to justify the decision arrived 
at by the Committee it was that visit. 
He thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Brighton (Mr. Hollond) was alto- 
gether wrong in asking the House to 
reject the decision of the Committee. 
He (Mr. Stanton) was not a Director of 
a Railway Company; but he was pre- 
pared to say that this was not a question 
of doing harm to anybody. It was not 
a question as to whether the lungs of 
London required expansion ; because it 
was well known that there were a con- 


siderable number of open spaces within | 


a quarter or half-a-mile of this burial 
ground, while within half-a-mile of it 
was Regent’s Park. Therefore, as far 
as open areas were concerned, there 





that score no case had been made out 
for the reversal of the decision of the 
Committee. It was absolutely essential 
for the conduct of the business of the 
London and North-Western Railway, 
that the Company should have power to 
enlarge their Euston Square Station. It 
was not possible to enlarge the Station 
in any other direction ; and, whatever 
hon. Members might say as to the pro- 
perty on the east side of the Station, it 
was impossible for the Company to en- 
large their Station, either on the east or 
south. The west was the only direction 
in which could be enlarged; and con- 
sidering the great good the Railway 
Company had done in providing for the 
necessities of the Metropolis, he thought 
they ought to receive some consideration 
at the hands of the House. They were 
bound to enlarge their Station, and this 
was the only direction in which it could 
be done. He therefore hoped the 
House would confirm the decision come 
to by the Committee, after great atten- 
tion, after careful inquiry, and after 
taking great pains in the matter, their 
decision being that the proposals of the 
Railway Company would do no harm to 
anybody, but would benefit the whole 
of the Metropolis. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Somerset (Mr. R. H. Paget) seemed to 
imagine that a recreation ground could 
only be a place for playing foot-ball on. 
It might be a garden like that which 
had lately been made round St. Paul’s. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, the Bill related 
to the immediate neighbourhood of St. 
Pancras. He might say that they had 
come to a unanimous decision not only 
to oppose the Bill as they had done, but 
to oppose it in the House of Lords, if it 
went there. They knew the condition 
in which the locality was placed, and 
they knew the necessity of opposing the 
Bill, and of taking the care they had 
taken, and were prepared to take in 
future, to preserve this churchyard as 
an open space. He would only say, in 
reply to a remark which had been made 
once or twice in the course of the debate, 
as to the character of the property in 
the neighbourhood, and the large and 
wealthy description of the houses erected 
there, that the neighbourhood was in- 
habited by a working class population, 
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and occupied by very small houses, and 
it was of the utmost importance to pro- 
vide recreation ground for them in the 
immediate locality. He thought the 
suggestion made by the First Commis- 
sioner of Works would meet the neces- 
sities of the case ; because it would not 
only secure what was required for the 
needs of the population, but it would 
give the Railway Company what they 
originally asked for. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 178; Noes 
167: Majority 11.—(Div. List No. 77.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered ; Clause added ; Amend- 
ments made; Bill to be read the third 
time. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—o10 or — 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
THE OFFICERS—SURPLUS OF 
SPECIAL GRANT. 


Lorpv ARTHUR HILL asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether of the 
£180,000 voted by Parliament last Ses- 
sion to the Royal Irish Constabulary for 
extra work and labour in connection 
with the recent agitations in Ireland, 
there is a balance of upwards of £20,000 
in the hands of the Castle authorities ; 
whether all ranks under that of sub- 
inspector received three months’ pay ; 
whether the Dublin Metropolitan Police 
of all ranks have been recompensed to 
a similar extent, whilst the officers of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary have re- 
ceived nothing; whether it is a fact 
that the officers of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary memorialized the Government 
in connection with the distribution of 
the said balance; whether the case as 
stated by them was strongly recom- 
mended by the Inspector General for 
the favourable consideration of the 
Executive ; whether this application was 
refused; and, whether he is aware of 
any reason why the officers of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary should be separated 
from their men in participation in a 
reward granted for extra duties in which 
all shared ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : The facts are as 
stated in the noble Lord’s Question. It 
was never intended that the officers of 
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the Constabulary Force should share in 
this grant, the main object of which 
was, as the House is aware, to recou 
to the men expenses which they had 
been actually out of pocket owing to the 
insufficiency of their allowances to meet 
certain exceptional charges, which fell 
specially upon them. The fact that an 
over-estimate was made of the amount 
required is no sufficient reason why the 
Government should expend the unex- 
hausted balance for a purpose for which 
it was not intended when Parliament 
was asked to vote it. With regard 
to the distribution of the sum voted for 
the Dublin Metropolitan Police, it must 
be remembered that the position of the 
Superintendents of that Force was not 
considered to be analogous to that of the 
Sub-Inspectors of Constabulary. The 
whole of the Superintendents are ap- 
pointed from the ranks, and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police are in this respeet 
homogeneous from the Sub-Commissioner 
downwards. The Government consider 
that the legitimate claims of the Con- 
stabulary officers were met by the legis- 
lation—the rather large legislation I 
must say—of last year. 


CHILI AND PERU—THE WAR—CON. 
VENTION FOR SETTLEMENT OF 
CLAIMS OF BRITISH SUBJECTS. 

Dr. CAMERON asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that a Convention 
has been ratified between Great Britain 
and Chili for the settlement of British 
claims arising out of the war between 
Chili and Peru; if so, whether the Con- 
vention allows Chili four years for the 
settlement of claims, many of them 
already four years old, makes no pro- 
vision for the payment of interest, and 
draws no distinction between claims 
arising from the operations of war, and 
those for which the Chilians have re- 
ceived full value; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay before Parliament 
Papers relating to the subject ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The Convention, which was signed on 
the 4th of January, has already been 
presented to Parliament, and will be 
found by the hon. Member in the Par- 
liamentary Paper ‘‘ Chili” No. 1, 1883, 
which was distributed to hon. Members 
on the 12th ultimo. The Convention 
provides for the settlement, by a Mixed 
International Commission, of all claims 
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arising out of the war between Chili 
and Peru and Bolivia, which had, up 
to the date of its signature, been put 
forward by British subjects. Her Ma- 
jesty’s ratification was sent out on the 
Ist ultimo. 


UNION RATING (IRELAND)—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. MARUM asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether, in view of the Poor Re- 
lief (Ireland) Bill disclosing the inability 
of certain Unions in Ireland to provide 
necessary funds for the relief of the 
destitute poor in such Unions, thus 
exhibiting that the present areas of 
Unions, unless amalgamated or other- 
wise re-cast, are inadequate as bases of 
Poor Law taxation, he will persevere in 
his intention to ask leave to introduce 
a Union Rating Bill, especially as the 
Boards of Guardians of the Unions, 
numbering 163, throughout Ireland, are 
opposed to such principle of legislation ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The figures fur- 
nished by the Local Government Board 
for the purposes of the Poor Relief (Ire- 
land) Bill indicate that in two, or per- 
haps three Unions, the pressure of taxa- 
tion is unduly heavy in all the electoral 
divisions of the Union. But in a con- 
siderable number of distressed Unions 
the pressure is not general throughout 
the Union, but is local, and confined to 
certain electoral divisions. The conclu- 
sion which I arrive at from these facts 
is that the argument in favour of Union 
rating is considerably strengthened by 
our experience of the present distress. I 
think that a proposal to amalgamate or 
otherwise re-cast the existing Unions 
would not be well received in Ireland, 
and I cannot see that any necessity for 
it has been made out. I shall, of course, 
pay great attention to any representa- 
tions which the Boards of Guardians 
make upon the subject of the Union 
Rating Bill which I propose to intro- 
duce. 


EGYPT (RE-ORGANIZATION). 


Mr. MOLLOY asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has any reason to doubt 
the accuracy of Mr. Villiers Stuart’s 
statement given in Egypt, No. 7, 1883, 
pages 2 and 8, that we have ‘ brought 
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stitute the shield beneath the protection 
of which they are now engaged in dis- 
possessing the Natives of their land ;” 
whether he has observed that Mr. Villiers 
Stuart was informed by the Natives that 
‘* Arabi drove out these pauperisers of 
the people, but we have brought them 
back by force of arms;”’ and, if these 
statements be substantially correct, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government intend 
to maintain our troops in Egypt for the 
protection of the usurers mentioned by 
Mr. Villiers Stuart ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If the hon. Member will refer to Lord 
Dufferin’s despatch, ‘‘Egypt’’ No. 6, 
page 60, he will find His Excellency’s 
views on the subject of usury in Egypt 
and the indebtedness of the Fellaheen. 
The British troops were sent to Egypt, as 
has been already frequently explained, 
to put down anarchy, and they are not 
maintained in the country to protect the 
system alluded by the hon. Member. 

Mr. VILLIERS STUART asked to 
be allowed to say a few words in expla- 
nation. Quotations, he might observe, 
were often misleading, and, in the pre- 
sent case, the quotations of the hon. 
Member for King’s County were not 
absolutely exact. The tenour of the 
article to which the hon. Member re- 
ferred was that responsibility rested on 
us to do our best to remedy the evil com- 
plained of, and that we must not retire 
prematurely from the task which we 
had undertaken. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON: May I 
ask if itis true, as reported in the news- 
papers to-day, that the Khedive has 
signed the new Egyptian Constitution ; 
and, if so, will it be laid on the Table 
of the House ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I must ask that Notice be given of the 
Question. 


IRELAND—STATE-AIDED EMIGRA- 
TION. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
following passage in the report of Mr. 
Phipps, Her Majesty’s Consul General 
at Pesth (Commercial, 0. 3,552, p. 257)— 

‘*A subject in connection with agriculture 
which remains to be referred to is the excessive 
emigration from Hungary of late years. In 
1881 the number of emigrants, principally from 
the northern provinces, was no less than 11,000. 


Emigration. 
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sent back to the mother country by Hungarian 
emigrants in America, a fact calculated to 
extend the movement. A Government Com- 
mission has therefore been deliberating as to 
the means for arresting a movement so injurious 
to the progress of an agricultural country, and 
to its taxpaying capacity. One of the principal 
measures adopted, and likely to be promoted on 
a large scale, is the encouragement by Govern- 
ment of the colonisation of State land, especially 
by the inhabitants of the less productive pro- 
vinces, or of those which have suffered by the 
contantly recurring inundations. These colo- 
nists will be endowed with schools and churches 
gratis; they will receive land from the State 
by paying merely an amortisation quota on its 
own cost, and will for fifteen years be exone- 
rated from the payment of taxes ;”” 

whether he is aware that the emi- 
gration from Ireland in the year 1881 
was 78,417, or seven times as great as 
that from Hungary, though the popu- 
lation was only one-third of that of 
Hungary ; and, whether the Govern- 
ment will consider the desirability of 
arresting the movement by encouraging 
the colonisation by the inhabitants of 
the less productive districts, of lands to 
be acquired by the State and transferred 
to the colonists on payment, within a 
statutory term of fifteen years, of an 
amortisation quota ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I believe the 
citation and the statement of facts in the 
first two paragraphs of this Question 
are correctly given. In answer to the 
Question contained in the last para- 
graph, I have to say that the State has 
shown every disposition to encourage 
what is termed migration upon principles 
which are economically sound by offering 
the premium or facility which is afforded 
by loans of public money at low rates of 
interest. But I am not prepared to say 
that we can propose a plan for the 
acquisition of land by the State in order 
to transfer it in the manner suggested 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOKR said, he should 
like to ask the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land a Question arising out of the Prime 
Minister’s answer. It was, whether he 
had noticed in the Irish newspapers 
complaint of a want of labourers in 
some parts of Ireland in consequence of 
the excessive emigration encouraged by 
the Government? He wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman particularly 
with regard to the town of Galway, 
which he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) repre- 
sented, and from which he had received 
more than one complaint, that it was 
impossible to get labourers there. 
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Mr. TREVELYAN: I have not no- 
ticed those complaints; but I had it 
brought to my knowledge by private 
persons, and likewise by paragraphs in 
the newspapers, that in some of the 
districts where it is said there is great 
distress labour is scarce, and the people 
are exceptionally well paid. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR: The Chief 
Secretary says he has received repre- 
sentations from certain districts, to the 
effect that labour is scarce where it is 
said distress existed. Now, as this asser- 
tion impugns the statement of several 
leading ecclesiastics and laymen in Gal- 
way, I think the right hon. Gentleman 
should be more precise as to the districts 
in which labour is highly paid, and in 
which distress exists notwithstanding. 

Mr. TREVELYAN : With regard to 
Galway I have not heard, that I re- 
member, any special intimation with 
regard to the districts from which emi- 
gration is now being conducted (I should 
say the congested districts). I have not 
had, generally speaking, any information 
on this point; but I should say there is 
nothing but great distress in those dis- 
tricts. It is the case that in some dis- 
tricts, which I should be unwilling to 
specify without looking at the newspaper 
paragraphs, but at all events in three 
districts I have seen it stated in the 
newspapers and in private letters, that, 
though it was said there was con- 
siderable distress, labour was in demand, 
and was, for that part of the country, 
very well paid. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: As the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman may have very 
serious effects in stopping the subscrip- 
tions which have been keeping the 
people alive in Ireland, may I ask him 
whether his observations apply to those 
districts in Donegal from which appeals 
are now being made for aid for the 
people ? ' 

Mr. TREVELYAN: The districts of 
which I have had account were certainly 
none of them north of Mayo. 


LORDS ALCESTER’S AND WOLSELEY’S 
ANNUITY BILLS, 

Mr. STEWART MACLIVER asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If it is 
intended to maintain, in their present 
shape, the Annuity Biils relating to 
Lords Alcester and Wolseley; or, whe- 
ther the proposed payment of sums 
representing the actuarial value of 
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the two beneficiaries lives cannot be 
adopted ? 

r. GLADSTONE: Her Majesty's 
Government, having considered all the 
circumstances of the case with as much 
care as they can give to any question, 
propose to alter the basis of the Bills 
that they have introduced with respect 
to Lord Alcester and Lord Wolseley. 
Their plan will be based upon what has 
been termed the principle of the lump 
sum. I hope to explain the particulars 
on a very early day. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — PARLIAMENTARY ELEC- 
TIONS (CORRUPT AND ILLEGAL 
PRACTICES) BILL. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether the 
Parliamentary Elections (Corrupt and 
Illegal Practices) Bill is not still the next 
Government measure to be brought for- 
ward? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid I am 
not able to say anything at this moment 
with respect to this measure, or other im- 
pending measures, until we have closed 
the debate on which we are at present 
engaged. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE WHITSUN HOLIDAYS 
—THE CUBAN REFUGEES. 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, How soon he 
will be able to fulfil his promise of afford- 
ing an opportunity of discussing the 
question of the Cuban Refugees? 

Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD wished to 
know whether anything but injury to 
those concerned could result from the 
proposed discussion, and whether it 
ought to be held ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: With regard to 
that, it is not a matter that is left to me 
to decide. When an hon. Member gives 
Notice of his intention to raise a certain 
question, the only interference that can 
be made on the part of the Government 
is when they anticipate injury to the 
public interest from the discussion. The 
right hon. Gentleman was good enough 
to waive an opportunity which he ob- 
tained some time ago for raising the 
question, the understanding being that 
another opportunity should be given him. 
It is, therefore, my business to redeem 


that pledge, and I propose to do 80 | 
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when I move the adjournment of the 
House for the Whitsuntide Vacation. 
That brings me to the question which I 
have promised to give an answer to to- 
day. Weare somewhat divided in mind 
as to our duty in respect to the amount 
of Vacation, considering the great pres- 
sure of Business. But, on the other 
hand, there is no precedent for passing 
through a Session without giving to the 
House, either at Easter or Whitsuntide, 
a Vacation of something more than one 
week. Therefore, I shall move on Fri- 
day, the 11th, that the House, at its 
rising, do adjourn until Monday, the 
21st. The Motion on the 11th will be 
made at 2 o’clock, and the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir R. Assheton Cross) will 
then have the opportunity which he 
desires. 


Committees. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL—PETITIONS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he will 
consent to the appointment of a Oom- 
mittee of Inquiry to investigate the man- 
ner in which it is alleged that signatures 
against the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment Bill have been ob- 
tained from children of tender age by 
paid canvassers and others ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am without any 
particulars on this subject, and I do not 
see any Notice of Motion in relation to 
it. This is a matter that ought to have 
been brought under the consideration of 
the House ; but, not being in possession 
of the information, I do not see how I 
can give an answer to the Question. 


THE STANDING COMMITTEES—AT- 
TENDANCE OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL: I wish to 
ask my hon. and learned Friend the At- 
torney General a Question of which I 
have given him private Notice. It is, 
Whether it is intended, on the part of 
the Government, to issue Whips for the 
Standing Committees, as was done in 
the case of the Grand Committee on Law 
this morning? If so, whether, in the 
opinion of the Attorney General, such a 
practice will tend to the impartial con- 
sideration of the Bills referred to those 
Committees ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I am much obliged to 
my hon. and learned Friend for giving 
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me an opportunity of answering this 
Question, which I think rests upon some 
misapprehension. Although many hon. 
Members have been constant and as- 
siduous in their attendance at this Com- 
mittee, I must say that while some very 
important questions in relation to this 
Bill have been discussed the attendance 
has been comparatively small. I was 
very anxious, not to obtain the votes of 
hon. Members, but to take their judg- 
ment on the Bill, and I did feel it de- 
sirable that they should attend. But I 
did not wish to communicate with them 
personally, lest it should be supposed 
that I was seeking their support. ‘There- 
fore, the request was made in a more 
formal manner; and, of course, the re- 
quest could only be made, so far as I 
was concerned, to a section of the Com- 
mittee. [‘‘Oh!”] But I took the op- 
portunity of communicating to the hon. 
and learned Member for Launceston (Sir 
Hardinge Giffard), who had opposed 
the Bill in this House, and who was con- 
ducting the opposition to the Bill, that I 
thought a more general attendance was 
desirable, and I placed in his possession 
yesterday the fact that the issue of a 
request had been determined upon. I 
mus say that my hon. and learned Friend 
accepted the notice in the spirit in which 
I made the communication to him. I 
can assure the House that I should be 
very sorry if that communication should 
be regarded as other than an entirely 
colourless one in regard to any wage 
that I sought. I had no intention what- 
ever of issuing a Party Whip. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
Attorney General, whether the form of 
sending a communication to a section of 
the Grand Committees is to be consi- 
dered as exceptional; or whether the 
Government intend to apply to Grand 
Committees the system of issuing Party 
Whips ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I have already stated 
the object for which the communication 
was made. I do not think the system 
will prevail as a practice beyond what it 
has done. 

Mr. GORST: Is the House to under- 
stand that Her Majesty’s Government 
have come to the conclusion that without 
the use of these Party instruments the 
Grand Committees will not work well ? 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE: In 
reference to the answer of the Attorney 
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General just now, in which he said that 
he did not contemplate that the practice 
would go beyond what it had at present, I 
would ask whether he means that no 
more Circulars will be issued, or that 
they will only be issued on similar occa- 
sions ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): I hope no similar occa- 
sions will arise. Really, Sir, this act 
was rather my own than that of any- 
body else, and I do not think it would 
be likely that occasion will arise for its 
frequent adoption. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: Is it 
not a fact that the Whip was sent out 
after the Government had been defeated 
on an important point ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry Jamzs): I am happy to say that 
nothing has occurred which I have 
regarded as a Government defeat. 

Mr. WARTON: Understood to be 
defeated. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 

HOUSE—THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Prime 
Minister, Whether he could state on what 
day the Navy Estimates would be re- 
sumed, assuming that the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill closed 
on Thursday ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: On that assump- 
tion, we should proceed with the Navy 
Estimates on Monday. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE—THE AGRICULTURAL 
HOLDINGS BILL. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Oan the Prime 
Minister give the House any informa- 
tion with regard to the introduction of 
the Agricultural Holdings Bill? There 
are two meetings to be held next week, 
which will be attended by agriculturists 
from all parts of the country, with the 
intention of discussing this Bill. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Viewing the 
nature of the Bill, it will not be in our 
power to introduce it this week; and all 
I can say is that we hope to lay it on the 
Table and have it in circulation before 
Whitsuntide. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)—TRIAL 
OF FITZHARRIS FOR MURDER. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: Oan the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
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of Ireland give the House any informa- 
tion with respect to the result of the 
trial of Fitzharris? 


[No reply was given. | 


NAVY—H.M.S. “ DARING.” 


Mr. W. H. SMITH asked the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty, If he had re- 
ceived any information with respect to a 
reported accident on board Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Daring by the bursting of a 
gun, causing the loss of two or three 
lives ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : I 
am sorry to say it is true that an acci- 
dent occurred on the 23rd of February 
at Yokohama, on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Daring. During target practice a 
64-pounder gun, with the full charge of 
10 lbs. of powder, broke up into two 
pieces, the whole of the rear part from 
the vent being blown overboard, through 
the opposite port, killing two men, 
and slightly injuring three others, who, 
by the latest accounts, were doing well. 
The gun is a muzzle-loader of an early 
pattern of Woolwich manufacture, with 
@ wrought-iron tube. A full inquiry will 
be made by competent authorities into 
the cause of this accident; and, in the 
meantime, orders have been given that 
all guns of the same pattern shall be 
used, if at all, with a reduced charge. 
Guns of this calibre at present manu- 
factured have an improved tube of steel 
instead of wrought-iron. 

Mr. CARBUTT: Was not the gun 
made of cast-iron; and are we to under- 
stand that new guns are to be made of 
cast-iron lined with steel ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 


It was not a cast-iron gun. 


MOTION. 


— 0m — 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — THE PARLIAMENTARY 
OATHS ACT (1866) AMENDMENT 
BILL—POSTPONEMENT OF ORDERS 
OF THE DAY. 


Mr. GLADSTONE moved— 


“ That the Order for resuming the Adjourned 
Debate on the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill have precedence this day of 
the Notices of Motion and the other Orders of 
the Day.” 


Mr. HOPWOOD expressed his deep 
disappointment at the Motion made by 


Ur, Jesse Collings 
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the Prime Minister. His disappointment 
was, no doubt, a small matter; but the 
disappointment of the large number 
throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, whose attention was turned to the 
matter of the Vaccination Laws, was a 
much more serious thing to contemplate. 
He regretted that the Government had 
not dealt with the question in the past, 
as they might have done. It was now 
three years since they had sought, by a 
Bill, to modify cumulative prosecutions 
in support of compulsory vaccination, 
and then the attempt was but feebly 
It was not pressed forward as 
it might have been, and was soon 
dropped. He was, however, perfectly 
aware of the pressure under which Her 
Majesty’s Government now laboured, 
and on that account was not disposed 
to lend himself to any opposition to 
the present Motion. With regard to 
the matter which he desired to lay be- 
fore the House, at this moment there 
were many thousands of people in the 
country who were awaiting the next 
order to vaccinate their children, and 
who resisted the enforcement of the law, 
accounting it better to pay the penalty ; 
and, in consequence of their objection, 
people had been imprisoned, and many 
had been sold up by distress warrants. 
And then, when they came to that House 
to secure an opportunity of redressing 
the grievance, it was taken from them. 
He only hoped that if they brought it 
forward on the Estimates the Govern- 
ment would secure to them an oppor- 
tunity of discussing it then. This ques- 
tion had grown and was still growing, 
and would not cease to grow so long as 
the just cause of complaint it gave rise 
to was unremedied. He felt that the 
evening would have been much better 
spent in the consideration of this in- 
teresting and grave subject, rather than 
in hearing the series of speeches to 
which they were doomed to listen from 
the Opposition on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill, 
which did not contain one grain of salt, 
and which were nightly delivered for 
the purpose of satisfying Party rancour 
and religious bigotry. 
Mr. CHAPLIN observed that, when 
he gave Notice of opposition to the Mo- 
tion of the Prime Minister, he did so 
with the full intention of taking the 
sense of the House upon it in the in- 
terest of private Members. But he was 
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not aware of the amicable arrangement 
which appeared to have been made be- 
tween the Government and the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport. 

Mr. HOPWOOD said, no arrange- 
ment had been come to. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he must say it 
gave him the idea that the hon. and 
learned Member had no great zeal in 
favour of the Motion standing in his 
name. But though you might take a 
horse to water, you could not make him 
drink, and so it was not possible to force 
the hon. and learned Member to proceed 
with his Motion. He must, however, 
enter his protest against the action of 
the Government. It might be true that 
a procedure had lately been established 
enabling the Government to proceed de 
die in dtem with their measures ; but that 
was a practice peculiar to the present 
Administration, and the sooner it was put 
a stop to the better. No matter what the 
cause was, whether the Government were 
introducing some measure for the confis- 
cation of property in Ireland, or were 
desirous of proceeding with the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment 
Bill, the excuse was always the same— 
namely, the great pressure of Public 
Business and urgency for the question 
under discussion. But who was respon- 
sible for Public Business if not the Go- 
vernment ? He totally denied either 
urgency or necessity for the measure 
now before the House; on the contrary, 
he regarded the measure as the most 
wilful waste of public time. No Go- 
vernment within his own experience 
had ever consumed a larger propor- 
tion of the public time than the pre- 
sent Administration, or had made a 
worse use of it. He protested strongly 
against this encroachment on the rights 
of private Members. 

Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said he did not 
think the conduct of the hon. and 
learned Member for Stockport indicated 
any indifference to the subject of his 
Motion ; he was rather in the position 
of the man who declined to contend 
with the master of many legions. There 
would be deep disappointment and dis- 
couragement at the decision of the Prime 
Minister in tens of thousands of British 
homes. All those who saw their chil- 
dren suffering from disease or sinking 
into death under a barbarous super- 
stition would regret that the opportunity 
for debate on the subject had been re- 
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moved by the action of the Govern- 
ment; and he hoped the Government 
would consider that there was a certain 
moral claim upon them to afford facilities 
for bringing the question before the 
House before the end of the Session. 

Str WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
the House had not heard a single word 
from the Government as to the course 
they intended to pursue in regard to the 
Vaccination Question ; and he thought 
it was desirable, for their own sake and 
in the interest of those who strongly 
supported, as well as of those who ob- 
jected to the Acts, that such a statement 
should be made. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE: I should 
have been very happy, indeed, if my 
hon. and learned Friend had had an 
opportunity of bringing the matter be- 
fore the House; and I should have 
been fully prepared to state the views 
of the Government upon the subject. 
But I apprehend that it would be wholly 
out of Order to make such a statement 
at the present moment. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he thought the proposal of the Prime 
Minister was without precedent. Ap- 
peal was often made to private Mem- 
bers to give way in favour of any Mo- 
tion that was popular with the House ; 
but he never knew, in his experience, 
of postponing the Notices of Motion for 
an Order of the Day. Orders of the 
Day, on the other hand, were frequently 
postponed for Notices of Motion, be- 
cause they were on Government nights. 
The House should consider well the 
action of the Government. It was one 
which would put an end to the rights of 
private Members. If, on the Motion of 
a Minister of the Crown, the Govern- 
ment were able at any time to put down 
a Motion of a private Member, there 
was an end to all rights of private 
Members. If other hon. Members who 
had Motions for to-night were in the 
pliant humour of the hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport, he (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke) had nothing further to say ; 
but if they were not all agreed, then 
there was the very important question 
he would ask, whether the rights of 
private Members did not rest on the 
Standing Orders? If they rested on 
the Standing Orders, the Motion of the 
Prime Minister was quite out of Order. 
If they did not, then let hon. Members 
know that their title to bring their 
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Motions forward rested on the will of | dentor some reason for this most unusual 


the bare majority of the House.. 

Mr. LEWIS said, the usual course 
was to bring pressure to bear upon in- 
dividual Members to get them to give 
way. He had no recollection of a similar 
Motion to that made by the Leader of 
the House under the same circumstances. 
He himself had given Notice of a Mo- 
tion for to-night with reference to the 
annexation of territory in different parts 
of the world, and he did not know what 
future opportunity he should have of 
bringing forward the Motion. There 
was not the smallest suggestion that the 
Prime Minister would endeavour to re- 
coup private Members the opportunities 
now lost. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Stockport took the opportunity 
of lecturing the Opposition as to its 
style of speaking on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Acts (1866) Amendment Bill. 
Personally, he felt that he ought to 
thank the hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) for his independent 
and manly protest against this new 
system which was to be commenced. He 
should divide the House on the subject, 
in order that the public and the House 
might know that this case was not to 
become a precedent merely because of 
the exigencies of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under particular circumstances. 
Any interference with the rights of pri- 
vate Members on these Tuesday even- 
ings they ought to resist to the utter- 
most. 

Mr. GORST said. he hoped the 
House would, by a division, express its 

rotest against this extraordinary Reso- 
ution. He had always understood the 
procedure of the House to be regulated 
by the Standing Orders, and by those 
Orders Tuesdays were allotted to private 
Members, the Motions of private Mem- 
bers taking precedence of the Orders of 
the Day. If the Motion was acceded 
to, it would set at defiance the Standing 
Orders of the House. So tame, so ab- 
ject had hon. Members sitting below the 
Gangway opposite become, that the Go- 
vernment did not even pay them the 
compliment to ask them if they would 
postpone their Notices of Motion to the 
interests of the public service. The 
Prime Minister had come down with a 
Motion in the teeth of the Standing 
Orders, by which their rights were sum- 
marily to be taken away. Unless the 
Prime Minister could produce a prece- 
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and extraordinary proceeding, he should, 
if he could procure a Teller, take the 
sense of the House on it. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he thought 
there was a good deal in what had fallen 
from his hon. Friend behind him (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had just spoken. 
His recollection was that on such occa- 
sions it was the custom to inquire from 
hon. Members who had Notices on the 
Paper whether they would be willing 
to give way to the Government. He 
had frequently heard appeals made to 
private Members from the Front Bench 
on such occasions. The House should 
remember that the Government had an 
alternative, for they might have taken a 
Morning Sitting. He believed it would 
have been desirable for them to have 
taken that course. He did not wish to 
stand in the way of Public Business ; but 
unless a precedent were produced he 
should, as a private Member, look with 
very great dislike on a change which 
would, he feared, seriously infringe the 
rights of private Members. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down, his 
hon. Friend behind him (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke), and the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Lewis), spoke of their recollections of 
this subject, and recollections were very 
good things to go by when there was 
nothing better to go by. Records were 
better than recollections. It was the 
usual practice to appeal to hon. Mem- 
bers to waive their rights of discussion, 
and to obtain a voluntary renunciation 
from them; but it was also perfectly 
usual by Notice to bring the question 
before the House. He was surprised 
that the recollection of his hon. Friend 
behind him and his hon. Friend who 
had just sat down should have com- 
pletely excluded that view of the case. 
The hon. and learned Member opposite 
(Mr. Gorst) gave them to understand 
that no such thing could ever have been 
dreamt of in the time of the late Govern- 
ment—that it was quite impossible. He 
was not going to censure anybody; but 
the late Government might have felt in a 
considerable degree the pressure which 
the House now felt to be overwhelming. 
He had instances of a Motion of this 
class having been made, two of them 
remote, and two of them recent. On 
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Tuesday, May 6, 1856, on the Treaty of 
Peace. On Tuesday, March 3, 1857, on 
the China Question. On Tuesday, May 8, 
1877, on the Eastern Question. And 
on Tuesday, one week after, May 15, 
1877, on the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge Bill. He should be ex- 
tremely sorry to introduce an innovation 
of this kind ; and he hoped he had given 
facts to the House which had shown 
the error of his hon Friends. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted to inform 
the House whether, on the occasions to 
which he referred, any appeal was made 
to hon. Members who had Notices stand- 
ing on the Paper. [Mr. GLapsTone: 
The Motion was made.|] Of course, it 
was necessary that a Motion should 
be made, as a matter of form, whether 
there was or was not an understanding 
upon the subject of such a Motion. He 
could not, however, recall to mind,during 
the time he had been in the House, any 
occasion on which the rights of private 
Members had been taken away, without 
their being asked, first of all, to concur 
in the adoption of that course. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he had only been able to refer to 
one precedent, which had already been 
mentioned by his right hon. Friend— 
namely, that of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Bill. On that occa- 
sion the then Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Sir Stafford Northcote) moved 
that the Notices of Motion be postponed 
till after the Order of the Day for going 
into Committee on that Bill. A protest 
of exactly the same description as that 
then before them was made by Sir 
Colman O’Loghlen, who objected to the 
form in which the thing was done. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said that the effect of giving up the day 
would probably be a curtailment of the 
Whitsuntide Recess. There was no ap- 
peal made to hon. Members; and his 
impression was that there were several 
similar precedents for the course then 
proposed. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: I 
cannot remember the precise incident to 
which the noble Marquess refers. No 
doubt, there have been many occasions 
on which a desire has been felt to con- 
tinue on the Tuesday a debate which 
has been continued over the Monday; 
but, undoubtedly, the large number of 
eases in which that has taken place has 
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been dealt with by appeals made to 
Members having Notices on the Paper. 
I cannot but think that that is the better 
and fairer way to proceed. After all, it 
is for the convenience, not of the Go- 
vernment in particular, but of the whole 
House, that the request is made. I 
believe that in this particular case, as 
far as I understand the circumstances, 
the general convenience of the House 
points to the conclusion of the debate on 
the second reading of the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill in the 
course of this week; and also there is, 
as is well known, a very large number 
of Members who are extremely anxious, 
and who have a right, to take part in 
that discussion before it closes. Looking 
at these things, it did not seem unnatural 
that the Governmert should desire or 
suggest that Tuesday should be taken 
for the continuance of the debate. As 
has been remarked, it would have been 
in their power to have put down a Notice 
for a Morning Sitting to-day; but I am 
bound to say that I think such a pro- 
posal would have been a much more ob- 
jectionable proceeding than to ask for 
the Evening Sitting, for this reason— 
that Morning Sittings are now extremely 
inconvenient to Members who are serv- 
ing upon Grand Committees, and who 
ought to be considered. As far as I am 
concerned, I have always expressed my 
opinion that on occasions like this it 
would be better to take the Evening Sit- 
ting; and I think the present occasion 
was one on which the Evening Sitting 
might very fairly have been asked for. 
But it should have been asked for in the 
manner which has been most usual, and 
it would have been in accordance both 
with precedents and with the good feel- 
ing of the House that it should have 
been done in that way. I do not know 
whether I should suggest to the Govern- 
ment that they should even now adopt 
that plan. I believe it would not be at 
all too late that they should ask leave 
to withdraw the Motion, and appeal to 
hon. Members to allow the debate to be 
continued. As to the continuance of the 
debate, I feel very strongly that it would 
be for the convenience of the House 
that it should be allowed to be proceeded 
with. 

Mr. JOSEPH COWEN said, that he 
would not enter into a discussion as to 
whether the Resolution was in accord- 
ance with precedent or not. That was 
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a matter for the two Front Benches, 
and they could settle it between them- 
selves. His recollection was that when- 
ever Government took a private Mem- 
bers’ night they always asked for it, 
and if the case was urgent they always 
got it. That was the practice in the 
last Parliament. He wished, however, 
to put in a plea for independent Mem- 
bers, whose privileges were vanishing 
very fast, and would soon, he feared, 
disappear altogether. The Government 
ought not to be surprised at the reluc- 
tance with which hon. Members relin- 
quished the nights they had secured. 
There were only 20 or 25 nights in the 
Session on which private Members had 
an opportunity of submitting Motions, 
and for many of these nights there were 
often 20, 30, or even 40 competitors. 
When a man got the first Order on the 
Paper it was a considerable sacrifice to 
him to have toabandon it. The subject 
might not be of much interest to the 
Government; but it was of great inte- 
rest to the Members concerned. There 
were Members in that House who had 
balloted nearly every night for the past 
two Sessions, and had never got first 
place. But he believed it was the gene- 
ral wish of the House to go forward 
with the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) 
had no alternative but to withdraw; and 
he had done wisely in acquiescing, with- 
out more ado, in the inevitable. But, 
apart altogether from this special case, 
the course of affairs in Parliament was 
seriously deserving the attention of the 
few independent Members who remained. 
There never was a Parliament where 
what was commonly called crotchets—he 
did not use the word in an offensive or 
invidious sense—had more advocates. 
There never was a majority that was 
more indifferent—he might almost say 
antagonistic—to the rights of private 
Members, and there never was a Go- 
vernment that had made so much en- 
croachment on the time of private 
Members. Hon. Gentlemen behind him 
consoled themselves with the reflection 
that if they did not get their Motions 
discussed the Government got their 
Bills forward, and that was sufficient. 
That might do well enough for the time; 
but they should remember that the Libe- 
rals would not always be in Office. [An 
hon. Memser: Oh, yes!] The time would 
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come—and it might come soon—when 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
would occupy the places the Liberals 
now filled, and the precedents that the 
Ministerialists had set during this Parlia- 
ment would be used against them. They 
would be made to suffer for the Rules 
they had called into existence. The 
position of the Conservatives was diffe. 
rent to that of the Liberals. If the 
Conservatives had a majority in the 
Commons, they could always carry their 
measure through ‘‘another place.” But 
the Liberals, while they had a majority 
in the Commons, were in a permanent 
minority in the other place; and they 
would see that the regulations and prac- 
tices they were now initiating and coun- 
tenancing would be put in operation 
against them. This was a reflection that 
did not appear to have struck many 
of his hon. Friends. The Government 
knew their own policy best, and he did 
not presume to offer an opinion on it, 
But the anxiety they had for making 
progress with Business did not altogether 
coincide with the manner and time in 
which they had put forward the Parlia- 
mentary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment 
Bill. It was desirable for the House to 
pass it, and he hoped they would be 
able to do so; but it would have been 
well if they had allowed further pro- 
gress to be made with Supply and some 
of their other Bills before interjecting a 
measure that involved so much opposi- 
tion. They could have done this with- 
out detriment to the Public Service or 
to Mr. Bradlaugh. But, for reasons 
which, no doubt, appeared to them suffi- 
cient, they had decided otherwise; and 
he thought it was in the interest of the 
House to allow the discussion to proceed. 
But, at the same time, it was equally 
the interest of independent Members to 
record their protest against the arbi- 
trary manner in which their privileges 
were appropriated and their Motions set 
aside. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that they 
were asked to give up the rights of 
private Members in order to consider a 
measure which the Government had in- 
troduced, but had not mentioned in the 
Queen’s Speech. The Government had 
now Giscovered that that measure was 
opposed to the general feeling of the 
country ; and they were now about to 
proceed as Governments proceeded on 
the sudden outbreak of a war or on the 
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apprehension of insurrection at home. 
That was the position in which the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Go- 
vernment seemed to feel himself placed. 
He could only say that if the right hon. 
Gentleman did feel himself to be so 
placed, that might be an excuse, in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s view of the 
case, for this infraction of the rights of 
private Members; but it was no excuse 
for it in his opinion. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
Prime Minister had told them there were 
two precedents for this Motion of some- 
what old date, and two which were more 
recent. He had had an opportunity of 
referring to the two precedents of the 
7th of May, 1877, and the 15th of May, 
1877, and neither of them supported in 
the least degree the proposal which the 
Prime Minister was now making. The 
House, at the time, was engaged in dis- 
cussing a Resolution of Censure upon 
the then Government, proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself; and on 
the 7th of May, when the question arose 
as to the day on which that discussion 
should be continued, the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) made an appeal to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney (Mr. J. Holms), who 
had one Motion on the Paper, and also 
to the right hon. and learned Member for 
Clare (Sir Colman O’Loghlen), who had 
another Motion, to give way and allow 
the debate to be resumed. The hon. 
Member for Hackney, a Member of the 
present Government, declined to give 
way, and then the noble Marquess the 
present Secretary of State for War remon- 
strated with him on being so unreason- 
able. The right hon. and learned Member 
for Clare yielded to the request made to 
him, and after discussion and protests 
from individual Members the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney at length gave up his 
claim to precedence, and with the con- 
sent of those two Members the debate 
was continued on the following day. The 
same thing happened on the 15th of 
May, when there was another question 
raised in regard to the continuance of 
the debate. An appeal was made to 
Members who had Motions on the Paper, 
and they yielded, after a strong protest 
from the hon. Members for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands) and Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), 
and one or two other Gentlemen below 
the Gangway, against private Members 
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it was not pretended in any quarter that 
the Minister of the day was to come 
down at his own will, and in disregard 
of the will of private Members, to ex- 
tinguish their rights. 

Mr. THOMASSON deprecated the 
conduct of the Government in shelving 
the Motion on the Vaccination Question. 
They had spent much time last year in 
elaborating a new Standing Order in 
reference to the closing of debate; and 
he could imagine no occasion which 
would be more fitting for the application 
of that new Rule than in regard toa 
subject which had been discussed both 
in and out of the House wusgue ad 
nauseam. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR pointed out that 
all the precedents quoted by the Prime 
Minister occurred when their Rules were 
still unreformed. They had spent the 
whole Autumn Session in reforming 
their Rules, and they were told that 
the results of the change then made 
would be—first, the more adequate dis- 
cussion of Supply; and, secondly, that 
the rights of private Members would be 
no longer interfered with in the arbi- 
trary manner which had become so 
habitual under successive Governments. 
Let the House recollect that the Govern- 
ment were not transacting exceptional 
Business. There was no crisis to be 
dealt with at home or abroad; and he 
failed altogether to see what justification 
there could be, at this time of the Ses- 
sion, for infringing the rights of private 
Members. Did they think that the 
House had already had too much dis- 
cussion on the Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment Bill? [Cheers from 
the Ministerial Benches.| Was that the 
opinion of the Government? The cheers 
died away. If that was their opinion, 
and the opinion of the majority of the 
House, let them have the courage of 
their opinion, and apply the Rule they 
had spent so many weeks in passing, 
and apply the cléture to the debate which 
the Government had initiated on that 
question. 

Mr. WARTON said, that the hon. 
and learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. 
E. Clarke) had demolished the last pre- 
cedents quoted by Members of the Go- 
vernment. As to the others, he asked 
whether the Government considered the 
question of peace with Russia, of war 
with China, or the settlement of the 
Eastern Question of no more importance 
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than the admission of an Atheist to the 
House? If they thought the admission 
of an Atheist of such great importance, 
why did they not put it in the Queen’s 
Speech ? 

Mr. SEXTON said, he was glad that 
he hadsucceeded in attracting the Deputy 
Speaker’s notice. The Prime Minister 
and the noble Marquess the Secretary of 
State for War had defended the form of 
that Motion ; but the substance of it, so 
far as the Government were concerned, 
remained up to the present untouched. 
When challenged on the question of 
precedents, the Prime Minister was able 
to show that a similar Motion had been 
made four times in a quarter of a century. 
One might have expected that in such a 
case the Prime Minister would have 
afforded the House some reason for 
making such a proposal. He expected 
the appeal of the right hon. Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would fall on unsympatheticears. He was 
glad the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Lewis) had expressed his determina- 
tion to divide the House; and it was not 
flattering to Radical Gentlemen that the 
only real protest on behalf of the rights 
of private Members had come from the 
Tory Benches. If the hon. Member for 
Londonderry had not decided to divide 
the House, he (Mr. Sexton) would have 
done so. ‘There was nothing in the state 
of Business to recommend this proposal 
to the favourable opinion of the House. 
Two months had now passed since the 
Session began. What had the Govern- 
ment been doing with the time? Their 
legislation had been all of a leisurely 
character, the proceedings so far had 
been totally insignificant, and this was 
the most mismanaged Session of a Par- 
liament in which Public Business had 
been exceptionally badly managed. 
What was this measure now before the 
House? It was a measure brought in 
for one man only—it was a one man Bill, 
to enable that solitary Atheist to sit in 
that House. They were asked to post- 
pone all other Business simply in order 
to give urgency to a measure which was 
to allow a violent and turbulent Atheist 
to sit in that House. Private Members 
had a right to complain. A Motion in 
his name stood second on the Paper for 
to-night which gravely affected the lives 
of hundreds of peasants in Ireland. He 
had hoped for an opportunity of bring- 
ing this subject hes the House to- 
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night, and had intended inviting the 
House to express an opinion that it wag 
unjust, in districts from which excep- 
tional crime had disappeared, to impose 
special burdens upon the people under 
Viceregal Proclamations issued by virtue 
of the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) 
Act. He should have been able to 
show that the Lord Lieutenant exer. 
cised his powers in a very harsh and 
injurious manner. 

Toe DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir 
Artaur Orway): The hon. Member is 
not entitled, having regard to the Mo- 
tion before the House, to discuss the 
Motion which he would have brought 
forward under other circumstances. 

Mr. SEXTON asked if he were not 
entitled to argue the relative urgency of 
the Motion standing in his name and the 
Motion of the Prime Minister? His 
Motion was much more urgent than the 
Prime Minister’s, and he protested 
against the arbitrary use which the Pre- 
mier was making of his majority in that 
House. It was revolting to place the 
claim of Mr. Bradlaugh to take his seat 
as a matter of greater urgency than the 
claims of poor, honest, law-abiding 
people to be relieved from unjust bur- 
dens of taxation. 

Stir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that of all modes of wasting time the 
worst was that of discussing what they 
were to discuss. The question before 
the House was a practical one. The 
Government had made arrangements, 
which, in their view, seemed to meet the 
desire of the House, and which were not 
unusual under such circumstances. The 
only result of not accepting the present 
Motion would be to carry over the de- 
bate into next week. The real fact was 
that these claims of private Members 
were generally made more for the pur- 
pose of wasting the time of the House 
than in order to save the rights of pri- 
vate Members. [‘‘Oh!’’] At all events, 
they had hadrecent experience that when 
private Members had time devoted to 
them they did not avail themselves of it. 
The question was, did the House re- 
quire the debate on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill to 
come to an end on Thursday? If not, 
there would be a great interruption to 
Public Business. That was the question 
the House had to consider. The House 
must be master of its own time. The 
question was, whether, having regard to 
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the progress of Public Business, would 
it be advanced or retarded by giving up 
that night to the discussion of that Bill? 
He ventured to think it would be mate- 
rially advanced. 

Sir R. ASSHETON OROSS said, he 
thought the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who had just sat down could not have 
been in the House when the present dis- 
cussion began, and could not have heard 


the observations of his hon. Friend who } 
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could not do better than follow that pre- 
cedent. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down had not succeeded in 
clearing up the difficulty. The Home 
Secretary, who was formerly such a 
champion of the rights of private Mem- 
bers, had now nothing but sneers for 
those rights. If the Government wanted 
to save time they could do so by no 


of the House. 


sat on that side of the House, otherwise | better process than abandoning the Par- 


he would have known that the question 
was not whether the House should go on 


| 


with the debate on the Parliamentary | 


Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill, but 
whether the Government had taken the 
right course in bringing that result 
about. If they had, they might at any 
time interfere with the rights of private 
Members. He thought the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
North Devon (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
would get the House out of the diffi- 
culty; and if the Prime Minister would 
withdraw his Motion, which was not in 
accordance with the wishes of a very 
large portion of the House, and would 
give way to private Members, he would 
gain the object he had in view, and 
would, moreover, not be setting a bad 
example. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuttpers) said, the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) must himself have been absent 
from the House, because he evidently 
had not heard the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) warn the House that he 
would not postpone or withdraw his 
Motion that stood on the Paper for to- 
night. It would, therefore, be perfectly 
futile on the part of the Government if 
they were to withdraw the present Mo- 
tion, when an hon. Member in another 
part of the House had distinctly warned 
the House that he would not withdraw 
his own Motion. He had looked at the 
precedent of 1877 cited by the hon. and 
learned Member for Plymouth (Mr. E. 
Clarke), and had found that the discus- 
sion to which he had referred took place 
on the 7th of May, when the Notice of 
Motion was given; but that on the 8th 
of May, when the Notice of Motion had 
become one of the Orders of the Day, 
the Motion was put at once and carried 
without opposition, for it was not a sub- 
ject of debate at all. Ho thought they 








liamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill, which simply stood in the 
way of useful legislation, and was only 
provocative of ill-feeling and a scandal 
to the country. They seemed to disre- 
gard all the constituents of the Kingdom 
in the interest of the constituents of 
Northampton. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, that the 
Home Secretary had observed that the 
claims of private Members were only 
insisted on with the view of interfering 
with the time of the Government. He 
would suggest a compromise. It was 
clear that the hon. and learned Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Hopwood) cared very 
little about his clients and his anti- 
vaccination proposal in comparison with 
the wrath of the Olympians on the 
Treasury Bench. The hon. and learned 
Member’s claims might, therefore, be 
safely thrust aside. But his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sexton), who had the second place, 
was convinced of the necessity of at- 
tending to the requirements of his clients. 
The Motion of his hon. Friend could be 
thoroughly discussed in three or four 
hours. He would propose, therefore, 
that the House should proceed with that 
Motion, and that the rest of the time 
might be occupied by the Government 
upon the savoury subject which they 
had chosen to obtrude upon the House. 
There was no reason why private Mem- 
bers should give way to the Government. 
Why did not the Government begin to 
bring on some Public Business? No 
one was interested in the Bill except the 
right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and the half Member for Northampton. 
There would be better reason for the 
course the Government were taking if 
they claimed the rest of the night for 
some other purpose—for example, the 
Government of London Bill or the 
Tenants’ Compensation Bill, instead of 
the one man question which they were 
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bringing forward. The invasion of pri- 
vate Members’ rights was injurious in- 
directly, as well as directly, as the dis- 
position of private Members to seek 
opportunity of bringing forward ques- 
tions at all was destroyed. The conduct 
of the Government in respect of that 
Bill had more and more perverted and 
degraded the House, and even Members 
below the Gangway were beginning to 
recognize the degradation involved in 
that measure. He wanted to hear some 
assurance from the Government of their 
willingness to accept the compromise 
suggested, otherwise he challenged the 
Government to a private c/déture. Let 
the Government bring in their Atheist 
by brute force, which would be a fitting 
close to a policy of gradual and shame- 
ful condescension to violence and dic- 
tation. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, that he 
should not be suspected of acting in 
collusion with the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, and his Friends. 
Nevertheless, he sympathized with the 
hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. Sexton), 
because an unusual attempt had been 
made to trample on the rights of private 
Members. After Whitsuntide the Go- 
vernment would be sure to require the 
sacrifice of all the privileges of private 
Members, and they had now come down 
to require that sacrifice for the sake of 
a measure which stank in the nostrils of 
the people of England. 

Mr. RAMSAY wished to put it to the 
House whether the discussion in which 
they had engaged was not such as to 
degrade the House in the eyes of the 
country? He thought hon. Members 
would recognize that there was nothing 
that tended more to lower Parliament in 
the eyes of the constituencies than the 
occupation of their time in fruitless dis- 
cussion. It might be, in this instance, 
that Ministers had given less heed to the 
letter of the Standing Orders than they 
might have done; but, although that 
were fully proved, it was the expressed 
wish of Members on both sides of the 
House that they should take the sense of 
the House as to whether they should go 
on with the discussion of the Parliamen- 
tary Oaths Act (1866) Amendment Bill 
or not. Then let the division be taken. 
It was the wish of the House that it 
should be taken, and why should they 
waste the time of the House with irre- 
levant talk? He felt he should not 
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have made this appeal in vain if hon. 
Members would reflect for a moment, 
and, apart from Party spirit, consider 
what were the means by which they 
might best accelerate the despatch of 
Public Business. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he did not intend 
to discuss with the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down questions regarding 
the degradation of that House; but he 
should join with the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) in his protest against 
the Motion of the Prime Minister, which 
had the effect of crushing out a most 
important discussion relating to Irish 
affairs. Ifthe Radical Party, with cha- 
racteristic independence, preferred to 
surrender their vaccination proposals in 
order to convenience the Government, 
that did not bind other hon. Members 
in that House who were not so pliant, 
who had matters of importance there to 
discuss, matters of more importance than 
the interests of Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
patrons. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sligo was one of extreme 
urgency-—it was whether merciless police 
taxes should be inflicted on people in 
districts in Ireland, not because crime 
was committed there, but because they 
refused to take evicted farms. If they 
did not ventilate this subject now, they 
would have no other opportunity to do so, 
for this was the second private Members’ 
night during the whole Session on which 
any Irish affairs could be discussed. Dis- 
content was to be driven under the sur- 
face in Parliament as well as in Ireland. 
He really thought it was rather cool for 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side 
of the House to pretend to be so indig- 
nant when the Irish Members objected 
to be victimized because the Government 
was not able to get through with its 
Business. If the Government found the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill somewhat of a white elephant 
the fault was theirown. The Irish Mem- 
bers had the least of the talking ; andif 
other Members exceeded the bounds of 
legitimate discussion, why did not the 
Government use the powers under the 
new Rule and bring this debate to an 
end? The fact was, the Government 
deliberately determined to prefer the 
interests of Mr. Bradlaugh and the 
Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) Amend- 
ment Bill to all the other Business of 
the country; and as the Government 
had sold the prospects of a whole Session 
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for a mess—and that not a very savoury 
mess—of pottage, he did not think they 
could expect private Members to help 
them out of their bargain. If Mr. Brad- 
laugh was to be the hero of the Session 
let the Government keep him for their 
own nights, and let him not be sprawl- 
ing like a centipede over private Mem- 
bers’ nights. 

Mr. THOMAS COLLINS said, he 
very much regretted the position in 
which the House was placed. It was, 
he believed, owing to that fact that the 
present Parliament was much too mealy- 
mouthed in applying the power of cléture 
which they now possessed to hon. Gen- 
tlemen whom they did not wish to hear. 
If this had occurred in former Parlia- 
ments to-night would have been given 
to private Members, and the debate on 
the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill would have been 
brought to a close on Thursday in the 
regular way. In future he hoped the 
House would be more firm in applying 
the moral c/éture with a view to putting 
down speakers when the House did not 
want to hear them. 

Mr. HARRINGTON claimed that all 
the precedents quoted by the Prime 
Minister proved the contrary of what he 
desired to show. This, they were told, 
was not to be an Irish Session, and so 
the right which belonged to private 
Members of bringing forward Motions 
such as that of the hon. Member for 
Sligo (Mr. Sexton) was the only oppor- 
tunity left them of discussing matters 
affecting the welfare of the people of 
Ireland. The Government, however, 
seemed determined to trample on the 
rights of all private Members. But Irish 
Members were not going to follow the 
exampie of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Hopwood), who at- 
tached so little importance to his Motion 
on Vaccination that he withdrew it to 
afford the Government an opportunity of 
performing their operation of vaccina- 
tion, or rather circumcision, on the elect 
of Northampton. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 157; Noes 
105: Majority 52.—(Div. List, No. 78.) 


Ordered, That the Order for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate on the Parliamentary Oaths 
Act (1866) Amendment Bill have precedence 
this day of the Notices of Motions and the other 
Orders of the Day. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Oo 
PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Briz 89.] 

( Mr. Attorney General, The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 

Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [23rd April}, ‘‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘ upon 
this day six months.’”’—( Str R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question again proposed, “‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. BERESFORD HOPE: Sir, it 
has been persistently asserted that this 
Bill is a grave concession to civil and 
religious liberty ; but I contend that its 
real aspect is that of a Bradlaugh Relief 
Bill; a Bradlaugh Relief Bill simply, 
absolutely, and entirely ; and I say this, 
knowing that every speaker on the 
other side of the House has used all 
kinds of arguments to prove it is not 
so. The Prime Minister has ratioci- 
nated, and the Judge Advocate General 
has vociferated, and all in one key. 
But what are the facts? When, at 
the beginning of the Session, Mr. Brad- 
laugh threatened to come down at the 
head of his rabble and take us all by 
storm, my hon. and learned Friend the 
Attorney General, with that sweet and 
gentle persuasiveness which sits so 
charmingly upon him, got up and gave 
Notice of this Bill. Later on in the 
Session, in face of the ominous Notice 
of the hon. Member for Cheltenham 
(Baron de Ferriéres), my hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General got up, 
sweeter than ever, and said that, of 
course, the precedents of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and of O’Connell must be 
followed, and the Bill was not to be re- 
trospective. When I heard that, I won- 
dered at the faith with which some people 
can believe in the short memory of others. 
Roman Catholic Emancipation is not yet 
ancient history ; it is not yet in the dark 
ages; for do we not rejoice to have in 
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this House at the present moment, in 
— youth that hon. and gallant 

entleman (The O’Gorman Mahon), 
whose nomination of O’Connell for Clare 
brought about that emancipation ? How 
that great act of Christian justice to the 
votaries of a great Christian Church can 
be compared to the capitulation to the 
vulgar brawlings and the impudent 
threatenings of a lot of wandering 
Atheists passes my understanding. The 
Prime Minister may, from his long 
wanderings in many lands, be likened 
to Sindbad the Sailor; but there is no 
doubt that Mr. Bradlaugh is to him a 
veritable ‘‘Old Man of the Sea ’”’—an old 
man, though no way grand. Mr. Brad- 
laugh has turned up at most incon- 
venient times and places, and he will 
continue to turn up. The ground of 
this Bill is the desperate resort of a Go- 
vernment, a Government which, by its 
maladroit mismanagement, has raised a 
trouble to a scandal, and a scandal to a 
grave and dangerous question of na- 
tional morality, national policy, and na- 
tional religion. 

I must, I fear, follow up rather tech- 
nical considerations, while I chiefly ad- 
dress myself to what was the heart 
of the Prime Minister’s argument— 
namely, the denial that the Oath under 
discussion was not merely a Theistical 
Oath in the abstract, but an Oath that 
involved a reference to a moral, active 
Deity. Of course, at the end of his 
speech, he shifted his ground, and maxi- 
mized the Christian features of the Oath ; 
but I am now speaking of the earlier 
and larger portion of it. The Prime 
Minister said— 

‘* Tf you call on us to draw these distinctions, 
let them be rational distinctions. I do not say 
let them be Christian distinctions ; but let them 
be rational distinctions. I can understand one 
rational distinction, that you should frame the 
Oath in such a way as that its terms should 
recognize, not merely the acknowledgment of 
the existence of the Deity, but the providence 
of the Deity, and man’s responsibility to the 
Deity. . .. But is that your present rule? No.” 
The Prime Minister, in answer to his 
own question, said ‘‘No;” but I am 
ready to cry on the housetops ‘‘ Yes!” 
The Oath does involve man’s responsi- 
bility to the Deity; and I will soon 
show why. But, first of all, let me 
dispose of and brush away one or two 
pretensions that have been set up. 
One is that the Oath, in its present 
form, is not only not Christian, but even 
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anti-Christian. Suppose, by an impos- 
sibility, that the Oath, asitis, had been 
constructed out of nothing; that the 
Oath, in its present shape, had been the 
first form of ritual admission to Parlia- 
ment ever devised ; it might then have 
been plausibly argued that such an Oath, 
which did not name the Christian Deity, 
was non-Christian. But its historical 
origin is absolutely the contrary. The 
Oath, in former days, was an Oath that 
no one but a Christian—a Christian of a 
highly dogmatic form of belief—could 
take. Step by step, no doubt, it has 
been relaxed; but has any step of that 
relaxation made the taking of the Oath 
more difficult or more inconsistent to the 
Christian of strong dogmatic convictions? 
It never has, for nothing has been im- 
ported into it antagonistic to the belief 
of the fullest believer. Several classes 
of thinkers, indeed, have been let in. 
At one time only the Protestant could 
take the Oath. Then it was made 
possible for the Roman Catholic. Then 
the door was opened to the member 
of that ancient and venerable, but im- 
perfect, religion—the Jewish religion— 
with whom we have such solemn ditf- 
ferences, but whose adherents, like us, 
believe in the Ten Commandments as 
God’s foundation of morality. Step 
by step the Oath has been relaxed; but, 
after each alteration, the Protestant has 
been able to take the Oath in as com- 
plete a Protestant sense as before, and 
with his Protestantism intact and in- 
violate. So, when the Jews were ad- 
mitted to Parliament, did the Roman 
Catholic find that he was able to take 
the Oath less conscientiously ? The 
Oath may now let in persons whom its 
original framers wished to keep out; 
but it turns no one out whom they wished 
to keep in. It remains the same to the 
Representatives of those who framed 
the earlier form, and to them it is as 
Christian an Oath as ever, for all its re- 
ferences to the Deity and to duty and re- 
sponsibility present themselves through 
a Christian medium, as to the Jews 
they do that of their allegiance to the 
God of Abraham. It is, forsooth, said 
that the words, ‘‘So help me God,”’ are 
only the form, and not the substance, of 
the Oath. I daresay that, by a highly 
technical use of words, there may be 
what can, by courtesy, be called argu- 
ments, set up to establish the distinction ; 
but I maintain that a man who is ad- 
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mitted into this House through taking 
the Oath is as much s0 by the use of the 
words, ‘‘ So help me God,” as by utter- 
ing any other of the words in the Oath, 
for these are words conditioning and 
ratifying the whole contract. 

But then the Prime Minister gave rein 
to his classical erudition, his great lite- 
rary taste, his appreciation of all that is 
most magnificent in rhetoric, and in the 
diction of imagination. So he fell back 
upon the most dangerous and most de- 
lusive of all arguments, and supported 
his contention by a scrap of poetry. 
Lucretius, as a poet, needs no certificate 
from the House. I have nothing to say 
against him as a master of phrases ; but 
I assert that to prop up a solid argu- 
ment on a matter of political morality 
out of Lucretius is futile. The Deity 
which Lucretius, the follower of Epi- 
curus, constructs cannot be the Deity 
of the Theist of a Christian age. The 
Theism which grows up in a Christian 
age and a Christian country, though it 
may believe that it abjures Christianity, 
cannot really throw it off. It is uncon- 
sciously tinged with a Christian colour- 
ing. The Theist has taken in with his 
mother’s milk Christian instincts of 
morality, a Christian code of right and 
wrong, Christian social obligations. He 
is very much, indeed, of a Christian 
without his knowing it. The Theist, 
however pure and virtuous, of Pagan 
times and lands, had no such advantage. 
Epicurean Deity to him need have pre- 
sented but slight intellectual difficulties. 
I will come, however, more directly to the 
point. In two-thirds of his speech, as I 
have noticed, the Prime Minister minim- 
ized the Theistic bearings of the Oath; 
and, in the remaining part of his speech, 
he maximized its Christian elements. He 
revelled in pouring his contempt on the 
people, who, he said, were so irrational 
as to believe there was any recognition 
of nian’s responsibility to the Deity in 
the Oath ; and he propped up his argu- 
ment by a scrap from Lucretius. Now, 
what is Lucretius’s description of the 
Deity ? 


“Tpsa suis polleus opibus nihil indiga nostri,” 


or, in English, ‘relying upon its own 
resources, wanting no help from us.” 
This is definite. Now, what is the contract 
involved in the Oath, and what concep- 
tion of duty does it involve ? What does 
the swearer mean when he says, ‘‘So help 
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me God ?”” He makes a certain promise, 
and he invokes certain help, certain 
assistance, certain patronage, on the 
condition of his keeping his promise, 
which promise is, or is not, valuable in 
proportion to the reality of the condi- 
tions. Whatdoes “so” mean? Why, 
let the something called God help me 
in connection with what I have pro- 
mised, help me ifI carry out what I have 
promised, and do not help me if I do 
not carry out my promise. How, then, 
the Prime Minister, with his great 
acuteness and his wonderful power of 
discrimination, could have overlooked 
the presence, or gone astray in the 
meaning, of that single monosyllable, I 
cannot understand. He will hardly con- 
tend that if God was to give us His help, 
then He can be indifferent to the help 
we reciprocally give Him through our 
obedience; and if things be so, then 
the whole Lucretian fallacy, the argu- 
ment built on sand, crumbles away. 
The Deity of the Oath, in its own terms, 
is indiga nostri. How the Prime Minis- 
ter could have overlooked the fact that 
by the use of the little word ‘‘so” 
the help of the Deity was invoked on 
condition of the promise made being 
observed I cannot comprehend. How 
that bargain with the so-named ‘‘ God ” 
could be anything else but a recognition 
of man’s responsibility to an Eternal and 
Unseen Power passes my understanding. 
I say this Oath does amount to a re- 
cognition that man, with all his pas- 
sions, all his self-interests, and all his 
lusts, does live in responsibility to active 
Deity, and that there is a Power 
greater and stronger than himself, 
whose justice there is no escape from. 
But we are told that Atheists should 
be enfranchised as the symmetrical com- 
plement of Roman Catholics and Jews, 
and on the ground of civil and religious 
liberty. What is called disenfranchising 
an Atheist is not allowing him to take a 
seat in this House, because he has volun- 
tarily made the preliminary assurance of 
his fulfilling his duties in this House, 
which we have the right to exact, im- 
possible, by declaring that he is a per- 
son who cannot enter into that contract 
with, on the one side, the Omnipotent 
Arbiter of Truth and Untruth; and, on 
the other, with the House, with Mr. 
Speaker, with his country, and with his 
Sovereign, as the witnesses needed to 
testify that the man making the promise 
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will faithfully and truly perform his 
duty of Member. There is only left his 
word ; and what is the worth of a word 
from the man who repudiates the founda- 
tions of moral responsibility ? It is just 
the same as the case of an idiot would 
be. We do not admit an idiot. Why? 
Because, as he does not understand right 
and wrong, he cannot fulfil a verbal obli- 
gation. Heis not a safe man to charge 
with responsibility, because he is outside 
of the power of contracting ; and su, for 
the like cause, the Atheist is morally an 
unsafe man. There is no possibility of 
binding him to his obligation. The word 
‘“‘God”’ has no meaning to him, while, 
for the extent to which it needs a meaning 
in the Oath, it has the same meaning for 
Christian, for Jew, and for all who recog- 
nize a supernatural moral government of 
the Universe. I now come back again 
to the contention of the Prime Minister 
that the Oath, in its present form, is not 
only non-Christian, but even anti- 
Christian. I have a higher authority 
for my opposition to the view of the 
Prime Minister than Lucretius. It is 
an authority for whom I have much 
stronger respect than I have even for 
the Prime Minister, for it is none other 
than St. Paul. The Apostle found at 
Athens an Altar to the Unknown God, 
the seat of a lowly-developed Theistical 
worship. Did he warn his audience off 
the narrow ledge of this dangerous de- 
lusion? Quite the reverse. He took 
the Unknown God to himself, and made 
Him a Known One, in an exposition of 
rational and moral Theism. If we study 
the précis of St. Paul’s Sermon, as given 
in the Acts of the Apostles—not in the 
light of our fuller knowledge, but as it 
stands, we shall notice how short a 
distance it travels in positive Chris- 
tianity. It speaks, indeed, of judgment 
to come, but through the ‘“‘man” sent 
by God. On our Lord’s Divinity it 
does not touch. St. Paul knew that 
he was addressing an auditory not yet 
fit to receive the mysteries of the Faith, 
so placed them on the ledge of moral 
Theism as a sure starting-place from 
which to take their upward flight. Yet 
the Prime Minister talks with contempt 
of the narrow ledge of Theism. Have 
I not shown that this contemptuous 
phrase is an inadequate and an unphilo- 
sophical representation of the differ- 
ence between the belief in moral go- 
vernment, in eternal right and wrong, in 
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future retribution, and the confused re- 
cognition of a mere brute nature in man 
lumbering on through the ages, without 
intelligible beginning or rational end- 
ing—nothing to hope, nothing to fear, 
nothing to live for, and nothing to die for. 

Reference has already been made in 
this House to a remarkable series of 
letters that have appeared in a New- 
castle paper, signed by ‘‘a Convinced 
Atheist ;”" but there is one passage in 
those letters which I must read, for it 
exposes the hollowness of the reference 
to the Quaker’s Affirmation. It runs 
as follows :— 

“The Quaker objects to the Uath, because he 

believes God Almighty objects to it. Mr. Brad- 
laugh objects to the Oath as a farce and a piece 
of humbug, seeing he does not believe that any 
God Almighty exists. The Atheist objects to 
an Oath chiefly because it identifies civil ob- 
ligations with religious duties; because it is 
a leading sign among all civilized communi- 
ties of an Omnipresent and Omnipotent Sove- 
reign.” 
I cannot agree with those who argue 
that not much harm will result if one of 
these foolish Atheists is allowed to enter 
Parliament, because I cannot be so sure 
of the safety. England is only 21 miles 
from France, even without a Channel 
Tunnel. In France, the negation of re- 
ligion has taken a first place among 
Party questions. In that country, an- 
tagonism to religion, worked up by a 
political Party for political ends, has, 
within the last few years, taken por- 
tentous dimensions. So flagrant has 
the mischief grown that religion has in- 
spired a very remarkable defender. In 
the dreary materialistic days of the Se- 
cond Empire, there was no more powerful 
champion of Liberalism than M. Jules 
Simon, whose Liberté was a text-book 
of Liberal politics. M. Simon became 
one of the Government of National De- 
fence; and he was afterwards, for a short 
time, Prime Minister underthe Republic. 
Well, within these few late weeks he has 
published another book, bearing, like his 
former one, ‘‘ Liberté”’ on the title page, 
but with two other substantives prefixed, 
“‘ Dieu, Patrie, Liberté.”’ This is an elo- 
quent, logical, yet passionate protest 
against the growth of Atheism in France, 
wrung from a man of intellect by the 
sight of what is going on around him. 
I will read two extracts from the book, 
and I must apologize for presenting 
them in my own poor translation. M. 
Simon says— 
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“Independent morality is morality indepen- 
dent of Revelation; it is not morality indepen- 
dent of God. Atheistic morality has been 
maintained at rare intervals through the ages 
by some theorists; it has only once been im- 
posed in France for a fortnight by Hébert and 
Chaumette. Robespierre was irritated and re- 
volted by it. The ‘ giants of the Convention,’ 
accustomed to bear everything, did not bear 
that. The neutral school in Holland and 
elsewhere has never been anything, except 
the school without specific confessions. Neu- 
tral between Luther and Calvin, but not 
neutral between God and nothingness. Inde- 
pendent of the truth which is conspicuous and 
triumphant, man has need of God to defend 
himself against himself, and society has need 
of Him against men.” 


M. Simon has also written— 


“We do not understand, like them, the func- 
tion of the State; we believe that it cannot 
guarantee rights and punish crimes without ad- 
mitting an eternal justice, and, in consequence, 
a God who is the source of it. We do not 
understand, like them, the interest of society ; 
we believe that bread and the sun are not more 
necessary for our bodies than love and doctrine 
are for our souls. Devoted as we are to liberty, 
we will not that it shall impose on us a faith ; 
we will still less that it shall impose on us a 
negation.” 


I accept these words of M. Simon. He 
may never have heard of our Oath. He 
probably wrote without thought of the 
present controversy in England. But 
the principles which he lays down in 
face of a danger which is our own danger, 
only full blown, perfectly correspond 
with the trouble which has come upon 
us. I cannot stop short of his position, 
for, like him, I cling to liberty; but I 
cannot claim less than he does for coun- 
try and for God without treason to that 
God. It may be a long time before 
Atheism is as dangerously rampant in 
England as it is already in France; but 
if it secures any recognition in the case 
of the wretched peripatetic lecturer, who 
is the spoiled child of this Bill, a for- 
ward step will be gained ; and therefore 
against that forward step I, with my 
Friends, intend to offer all the resistance 
in our power. 

Dr. LYONS said, as an independent 
Liberal, he rose to oppose the Bill, and 
to add the voice of Dublin to that of 
London and of Liverpool. He was not 
without some right to intervene in this 
debate, for he ventured to affirm that, 
had the Amendment proposed by him 
been adopted on a memorable occasion 
in the last Session, the question would 
have been set at rest during this Parlia- 
ment; but it had seemed fit to the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to substitute an Amendment which, 
to his surprise, he afterwards found had 
only the effect of a Sessional Order ; and 
hence the annual recurrence of this sub- 
ject. He had, from the first, taken but 
one view in regard to this question. No 
doubt, it now presented itself under a 
technically different aspect to that in 
which it originally appeared; but he 
thought he could show that, to all in- 
tents and purposes, it was one and the 
same question—not about a class, not 
about a great body of individuals, but 
about one single person. He had listened 
with the profoundest attention and ad- 
miration to the grand effort of one of the 
greatest orators of modern times in de- 
fence of this Bill. But while he was 
momentarily led away by those trans- 
cendent outbursts of eloquence, which 
the Prime Minister had seldom equalled 
and never surpassed, he felt that his 
reason was not being enlisted on the side 
of the right hon. Gentleman. He knew 
not by what accident it was that the right 
hon. Gentleman, whose mind was at all 
times enriched with classic precedents, 
and with recollections of everything that 
was great and immortal in the history 
of the ages that had gone before, should 
have selected, for illustration, the re- 
presentative of the baldest, the most 
sterile, and the least generally accepted 
of the doctrines of the ancients, in a 
passage from Lucretius, which, no doubt, 
was majestic in language, but which 
was far indeed from representing the 
views, the feelings, and the principles of 
the great sages of antiquity in Greece or 
in Rome. He (Dr. Lyons) would say, 
without fear of contradiction, and it 
could not but be well known to the 
Prime Minister that, in Greek and Latin 
literature, the classics were full of pas- 
sages which showed the amplest recog- 
nition, in every action of life, of the 
presence of a Supreme and All-ruling 
Deity. Homer and Hesiod traced all 
human action to the Gods. Protagoras, 
the Abderite, who said he did not dis- 
cuss whether there were or were not 
Gods, was, by order of the Athenians, 
‘‘ exterminated ’’ from city and land, and 
his books burned in public. . It was un- 
fortunate, too, to cite Lucretius, because 
it was well known that, probably influ- 
enced by the unsatisfying nature of his 
own sterile views, and those of his mas- 
ter, Epicurus, at a comparatively early 
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period he was said, on the best authori- 
ties, to have ended his life by committing 
suicide. Virgil, born on the day of 
Lucretius’s death, did not in any way 
share his opinions ; for he, in purer lan- 
guage and in higher spirit, had at all 
times most fully recognized the presence 
and the influence of a Deity. This was 
seen in. the beautiful words of the 
Eclogue— 
“ Ab Jove principium Muse ; Jovis omnia 
lena : ’ 

Ille colit terras ; illi mea carmina cure.” 
The Prime Minister must have had pre- 
sent to his mind those noble passages 
from another writer of about the same 
age, in which the nature of the Gods 
was most amply discussed. Cicero ex- 
préssly says, in a passage of the pro- 
foundest wisdom—‘* Atgue haud scio, an 
pietdte adversus Deos sublata fides etiam, 
et societas humani generis, et una excellen- 
tissima virtus justitia tollatur ;’’? and he 
predicted that a great perturbation of 
life and great confusion must follow the 
removal of sanctity and religion. He 
could not understand how the Prime 
Minister could have overlooked the great 
colloquy on this subject in Cicero’s essay 
‘* De Natura Deorum.”’ In that essay he 
must have learned a doctrine of a very 
different kind from that preached by 
Lucretius. Nowhere, he (Dr. Lyons) 
ventured to affirm, in ancient or modern 
writings, could the whole subject of the 
relations of mankind and human society 
to the Deity be found more fully and 
philosophically discussed than in that 
now too little known conference between 
Cicero, Velleius the Senator, Balbus, 
and Caius Cotta—Cicero’s ‘‘ familiaris ”’ 
and ‘‘ Cotta meus,” as he affectionately 
and constantly termed him. In more 
modern times, so profound and critical 
a philosopher and jurist as Leibnitz 
affirmed that God was, by His very 
essence, the Author of all Natural Law, as 
He was, for the same reason, the Author 
of all Truth. In fact, as he had said, the 
classic authors, from Pindar downwards, 
and the great Mediaeval writers, formed 
an unbroken chain of the recognition of 
the Deity. But, no doubt, the Prime 
Minister had a difficult task before him, 
for he could not believe it was a con- 
genial one to a man of his mind and 
attainments, and therefore it was that 
he had been induced to quote Lucretius 
as an authority. The Prime Minister 
treated the House to a cannonade of 
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ethics and classical references. Like a 
skilful commander, he threw his heaviest 
metal before them, in the hope that the 
chief object at which he aimed might 
be lost sight of in the cloud of smoke 
that followed. But when the enthusiasm 
and the glamour of the Prime Minister’s 
oratory had passed away, they could 
not but be sensible that the objects in 
favour of which his powers had been 
exerted were not worthy of them. He 
held that the statement so vaguely made 
in the course of the debate, that there 
were at present in the House shoals of 
Atheists, one of whom was a Cabinet 
Minister, who had taken the Oath, 
should not be allowed to go before the 
country unchallenged and unrepudiated. 
He could only say that during the time 
he had held a seat in the House he had 
never heard from any hon. Member an 
expression which could warrant such an 
assertion. It might be that, in hot 
youth, ardent men had uttered senti- 
ments which their maturer judgment con- 
demned ; and it was contrary to the dig- 
nity and order of the House to make 
such charges in that loose way, and they 
ought not to have been made, for he 
ventured to think that they were entirely 
groundless. Frequent references had 
also been made during the discussion, 
by which it had been attempted to show 
that there was a parallel between this 
case and that of Catholic Emancipation 
and the admission of Mr. O’Connell to 
that House. In the most emphatic 
manner possible, he wished to protest 
against any such supposition. Catholic 
Emancipation was the subject of dis- 
cussion for a period of over 60 years ; it 
was advocated long before the Union, 
and was the subject of Cabinet conside- 
ration before the Union, with some of 
the ablest and wisest in the land—the 
late John Keogh, one of the truest 
patriots of his time, the late Drs. Troy, 
Hussey, &c. It was no secret, more- 
over, to tell that it was part of the 
Union compact, which, unfortunately, 
never was kept, that Emancipation 
should be granted ; the great influence 
that the Catholic popular Party exer- 
cised in favour of the Union was be- 
cause of the promises held out to them 
that the Union would be followed by 
Catholic Emancipation. But it was not 
so generally known that Catholic Eman- 
cipation was strongly pressed upon the 
King after the Union; and though it 
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was delayed until the time of O’Connell, 
Lord Castlereagh had left it on record 
as his opinion, that if Pitt, although he 
resigned upon that question mainly, had 
brought more direct and urgent pressure 
to bear upon the King, that just claim 
must have been granted at the time of the 
Union. References had been also made 
to the admission of Jews; but the cases 
of O’Connell and the Jewish Emancipa- 
tion were not parallel to the present 
ease, for neither O’Connell nor the 
Jewish Members ever condescended to 
mask their opinions. One radical dif- 
ference between these instances and the 
ease of Mr. Bradlaugh was that Mr. 
O’Connell and the Jews were prepared 
to sacrifice everything rather than stoop 
to the meanness and the profanity of 
taking an Oath which would have no 
binding effect upon their consciences. 
From the moment that Bradlaugh volun- 
teered to take the Oath, after having 
declined to take it as conveying to him 
no meaning or binding words, he lost 
all right to be a fit associate of the 
Members of that House. It wassaid that 
Mr. Bradlaugh represented a principle. 
He (Dr. Lyons) did think that in the mag- 
nificent oration of the Prime Minister, 
when he held up before their minds great 
philosophical conclusions, they would 
have been told that crowds of Atheists 
were waiting for admission into that 
House; and the case was enveloped in 
a cloud of reasoning, comparing it with 
that of the Catholics and Jews seeking 
Emancipation; but the cloud cleared 
away, and all that remained wasa single 
individual. Who was this individual 
who decked himself out in philosophical 
trappings, who strutted and swelled as 
if he were worthy to represent the Porch, 
or to haunt the Groves of Academus? 
Even the Shades of Epicurus would rise to 
repudiate him from his “‘ herd.” Surely 
the land of Bacon, of Paley, and of 
Bentham would reject him. The whole 
history of the case was unfortunate, 
lamentable, and discreditable. Through 
it works of Mr. Bradlaugh that had, 
unfortunately, become too well known 
had been brought further into prominent 
notice, debasing and corrupting the mind 
of the country. The crisis which the 
question had now reached was the result 
of the timidity of the Government. If 
they had openly and boidly grappled 
with the case of Mr. Bradlaugh at the 
first, the present difficulty would never 
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have arisen. He (Dr. Lyons) had often 
before said that it was a great misfortune 
to the Liberal Party to have to deal 
with such a question; but they had 
missed the only true way of dealing 
with it—namely, to have at once fallen 
back on the strong common sense of the 
House and the country, which abhorred 
the man and his vile practices and 
pretensions, and, though tolerant to the 
full, revolted at all that gave a shock 
to religion and morality. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had to deal with the 
question, they, also, would have found it 
a trouble and a misfortune. The case had 
been nothing but a misfortune and a 
trouble to the present Government, and 
they had not done with it even now, for 
it would find an echo and form a subject 
for the denunciation of the Liberal Party 
on many an occasion hereafter. The 
feeling of the country was undoubtedly 
one of religious toleration; but the 
Empire also felt the great importance 
of religion as the essence of its Oon- 
stitutional being. Those distinguished 
men who devoted themselves to philo- 
sophical studies and abstract science, and 
who, unfortunately, abandoned religion, 
would not condescend to come into that 
House under an Oath or an Affirmation 
in which they did not believe. But, 
by the act of going to the Table and 
mumbling the words of the Oath, Mr. 
Bradlaugh had scandalized the House, 
and for ever lost all claim to respect in 
the House and out of it. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Dr. LYONS, resuming, said, that the 
present day, when there was more than 
usual risk—and instances were but too 
common—of weak minds departing from 
the rules of morality, was not the time to 
weaken the foundations of rectitude and 
justice; and he hoped that religion would 
long remain the acknowledged founda- 
tion of law and morals in the Empire. 
He (Dr. Lyons) felt great reluctance in 
making allusion, in that House or else- 
where, to utterances that fell from the 
Judicial Bench. But the higher his re- 
spect for the majesty of the law and the 
Judicial Ermine, the more deeply he felt 
the necessity of protesting against the 
opinions laid down recently by the Lord 
Chief Justice. He believed their gravity, 
and the consequences likely to flow from 
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them, were not immediately measurable. 
But when it was stated that Christianity 
was no longer the law of the land, he 
begged emphatically, in and out of the 
House, to protest against this novel 
doctrine, so far-reaching and so fatal in 
its consequences. Irish Statute Law 
would be found explicit on the sub- 
ject. In the first Parliament of Charles 
II. the Scotch Houses passed a strin- 
gent Act against the crime of blas- 
phemy. A further Act was passed in 
Scotland, under William III., against 
blasphemy, and both Acts enjoined a 
death penalty. The Parliament of Eng- 
land, in the latter Reign, passed a like 
Act, almost contemporaneously ; and this 
was repealed in part, but confirmed in 
principle, inthe Reign of George IIT. The 
Crown of these Realms was, wisely or not, 
strictly limited in a Protestant Succession. 
The marriage of the Sovereign was by 
law limited to a Protestant. The re- 
ligion of the Viceroy of Ireland was by 
law strictly defined, and so was that of 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland until a 
very recent date. In the administration 
of the Coronation Oath, the Archbishop 
or Bishop was, to this day, directed by Act 
of Parliament to say to the Sovereign— 
“Will you, to the utmost of your power, 
maintain the laws of God, the true profession 
of the Gospel, and the Protestant religion es- 
tablished by the law?”’ 
The King or Queen shall lay hands on 
the Holy Gospels and say—‘“‘ So help me 
God,’”’ and then shall kiss the Book. 
He (Dr. Lyons) could not but see that, 
in thus taking security at that most 
solemn moment of entry on the duties 
of Office from the Head of the Realm, 
the State was, by and through its Head, 
and by its own most deliberate act, 
through its constituted authorities, en- 
dorsing, to the fullest extent possible, the 
essentially religious fabric of the Con- 
stitution. ‘Till the Act of William III. 
was repealed, and other and newreligious 
ceremonials were appointed for the Head 
of the State, he could not yield up his 
reason to the dictate of any official, how- 
ever highly placed, that Christianity was 
not still part and parcel of both the Com- 
mon Law and the Statute Law of the 
land. He could have but one consola- 
tion in seeing this important measure 
pass from this House to a higher Place, 
and that was that it would afford a full 
opportunity to noble and learned Lords 
to deal in an adequate manner with this 
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most vital and important Constitutional 
principle, now, for the first time in the 
history of this country, called into ques- 
tion, and with, as he believed, such 
awful issues at stake. He could have no 
doubt as to the result, and that Chris- 
tianity would be unequivocally declared 
to be the law of the land. He ventured 
to remind the House that even by the 
Viceroys of Canada, of India, and of 
Ireland, as by the great Law Officers, 
down to the holders of various positions 
throughout the country, an Oath was 
taken on accession to Office. He had 
always felt great regret at being unable 
to support the Government through the 
various steps of this controversy; but the 
feeling of the country against the admis- 
sion of Mr. Bradlaugh to the House was 
rising higher and higher, and he believed 
it would rise higher still. He knew, from 
personal observation, that the feeling in 
Ireland was of the most intense charac- 
ter. From one end of the country to the 
other there was but one opinion; and 
not only on principle did he oppose the 
Bill himself, but healsoseriously believed 
it would be impossible for any Represen- 
tative to stand on the hustings in any 
part of Ireland after supporting the 
measure. An illustrious correspondent, 
fully competent to represent English opi- 
nion, writes— 

“The feeling of the country has been steadily 
rising against it, for its effect will be to remove 
our Commonwealth from its foundation in the 


Natural and Divine Law to the bottomless pit of 
negation.” 


Were they to face the danger of un- 
Christianizing the country for the sake 
of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
House? It was said—‘‘You may as 
well admit him, for the next Parliament 
will;”’ but that was no argument why 
they should support the Bill, and he 
challenged the assertion. Were they to 
suppose that, when they had passed 
away, the waters of Lethe would wash 
away every trace of evidence of the 
scene which was enacted by Mr. Brad- 
laugh last Session at that Table? He 
was not prepared to face what a distin- 
guished and statesmanlike mind had 
designated a “‘ bottomless pit of nega- 
tion,” involving the whole nation in 
chaos, with Mr. Bradlaugh presiding 
over the ruins of all that they had 
hitherto revered and cherished. With 
these observations, he begged to offer 
his strongest protest against the Bill. 








Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he was 
glad to find an hon. Member who usually 
supported Her Majesty’s Government 
exercising his conscientious and inde- 
pendent opinion, although in an opposite 
direction to the interests of his Party. 
He (Mr. Akers - Douglas) protested 
against the measure, as having been 
introduced in deference to the intimida- 
tion of a mob outside the House, and 
because it was against the opinion of 
the country. The Prime Minister, 
knowing the feeling of the country, 
ought not to have attempted to force 
the Bill on Parliament. If he was de- 
termined to bring it in, he should have 
taken the opinion of the constituencies 
upon it; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man had done that they would never 
again have heard of the Bill, and he 
hoped that the majority of the House 
would pause before affirming a proposal 
of so pernicious a character. There was 
no analogy whatever between the Catho- 
lic Emancipation Act and the measure 
removing the disabilities of Jews and 
this Bill. These effected an alteration 
of the law, for the sake of those who 
had religious scruples against the ex- 
isting Oath; this sought to alter the 
law in order to enable a man who had 
no conscientious scruples of any kind 
to make an Affirmation. These were 
questions between various forms of re- 
ligion; this was a question between re- 
ligion and irreligion. The Bill could 
not be divorced from the cireumstances 
which led to its introduction; and he 
ventured to predict that the taint of 
Atheism and the odour of blasphemy 
wouldeverhanground it. Anattempthad 
been made to meet the scruples of con- 
science of some Liberal Members by re- 
moving the retrospective character of the 
Bill; but he did not see what difference it 
would make whether it was prospective 
or retrospective; it would not alter its 
character, for its object and its result 
would still remain the same. If hon. 
Members opposite would make up their 
minds to vote according to their con- 
sciences, and not according to the bid- 
ding of their Whip, they would save 
themselves afterwards many unfortunate 
recollections, and be able to say that 
they had done their best to maintain 
religious feeling in the House. The 


Prime Minister might attempt to dis- 
guise it; but it would always remain, 
in the eyes of the country, a Bradlaugh 
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Relief Bill. He believed the Govern- 
ment would be only too glad to get rid 
of it, provided, at the same, they could 
get rid of Mr. Bradlaugh. Those who 
supported the Bill did so, not because 
the Bill was right, but because they 
were afraid it would be made a question 
of confidence; and he would urge those 
hon. Members not to sacrifice their prin- 
ciples to the interests of their Party. 
Mr. BELLINGHAM said, he wished 
to protest, as a Representative of an 
Irish constituency and as a Catholic, in 
the strongest way he could against the 
Bill; and he confessed that, in the first 
place, he could not believe in the sin- 
cerity of Her Majesty’s Government in 
bringing it forward; and he charged 
them with a deliberate attempt to throw 
dust in the eyes of the nation by pre- 
tending that this was a Bill drafted on 
the same lines as those that had gone 
before for the removal of religious dis- 
abilities. Some time ago he had asked 
the Prime Minister whether the Go- 
vernment would remove all religious 
disabilities—such disabilities, for in- 
stance, as prevented the Sovereign or 
the Lord Chancellor of England being 
a Catholic. That, the Prime Minister 
said, they were not prepared to do; and 
he (Mr. Bellingham) should say that, in 
putting the question, hedid not anticipate 
any other answer. He was not advocating 
the removai of these tests at the present 
moment, though he regarded them as 
fallacious and unnecessary. He brought 
the matter forward merely to test the 
bona fides of Her Majesty’s Government, 
and to ascertain whether the real object of 
Ministers was to get rid of all religious 
disabilities, or simply an attempt to ex- 
tricate themselves from a difficult and 
embarrassing position. The Govern- 
ment were insincere, and stood before 
the nation in the unenviable position of 
avowed aiders and abettors of Atheism. 
If the Sovereign of this country em- 
braced the Catholic faith, he or she 
would at once be disqualified from 
ruling, and no Catholic could hold the 
Office of Lord Chancellor. Yet, although 
the Government were doing all they 
could for Atheists, they would not move 
a finger to relieve real religious disabili- 
ties. He did not, as he had said before, 
bring those instances forward to advocate 
the abolition of test», but simply and solely 
to show the insincerity of the Govern- 
ment in this matter; and, for himself, he 
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would say that, even if these tests were 
abolished, which he thought ought to 
be removed, he should still vote against 
the Bill. He felt sure that nine out of 
every ten Catholics in the country would 
prefer that those disabilities should con- 
tinue, and that there should be even 
backward legislation of a penalcharacter, 
than that this Affirmation Bill should 
become law. He did not see himself 
how an Atheist could affirm any more 
than he could take the Oath, because he 
believed in nothing superior to himself, 
and an Affirmation would be devoid of all 
conscientious and binding effect. The 
principle of substituting an Affirmation 
for the Oath seemed to him exactly like 
saying to the Almighty—‘‘ We are in- 
dependent of you, and don’t want you 
any more;”’ and, therefore, to advocate 
this Bill was, to his mind, the same thing 
as to call for open impiety and contempt 
of God. Ifthe law was better than the 
people, as it ought to be, it would tend 
to consolidate the commonwealth ; but 
if it was worse than the people, as it 
would inevitably be, if the Bill passed, 
it would tend to disintegrate and de- 
moralize the people. The question be- 
fore the House was not a question at all 
of the abolition of religious tests; he 
repudiated that argument entirely; it 
was one simply and solely of a revolu- 
tion and the abolition of Oaths in toto. 
What would the nation say toit? It 
would say, and say rightly, there was 
no analogy between the Catholic Ques- 
tion and this. The Ministry would not 
dare go to the country on this question. 
If, however, the Government were de- 
termined to effect this change, why need 
it be effected with such rapidity? It 
was beyond doubt that the country was 
against this measure. What, then, was 
urging the Government? The two Mem- 
bers for Northampton, the complete and 
incomplete Members, and the extreme 
Radical section whom the Prime Minis- 
ter did not wish to offend. He (Mr. 
Bellingham) ventured, however, to pro- 
phesy that they would not conciliate the 
mob who clamoured for the Bill; and 
they would find their case like that of 
the woman in the fable who sacrificed 
her offspring to the wolves without avail. 
He would appeal to any hon. Members 
opposite, who thought more of religion 
than politics, to vote against the mea- 
sure; and he would appeal to the few 
Catholic Members who were, apparently, 
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afraid to offend the susceptibility of the 
Prime Minister, to remember how serious 
a thing it would be for them if they 
aided the passing of this iniquitous Bill, 
which was generally disliked by the 
people. He had, at least, the satis. 
faction of knowing that in his present 
action he had the support of the entire 
constituency he represented. 

Viscount LYMINGTON said, that, 
from the first, he had always opposed 
any attempt which would facilitate the 
entrance of Mr. Bradlaugh into that 
House through the agency of the Oath. 
He even voted against the question of 
Mr. Bradlaugh being allowed to take 
the Oath being referred to a Select 
Committee; because he viewed it as a 
matter of conscience and religious feel- 
ing, which could not be relegated to 
any Committee, but in regard to which 
each Member must decide according 
to his own sense of right and pro- 
priety. But he considered that the pre- 
sent Bill presented the question in an 
entirely different aspect, because they 
were not asked to be parties to an act 
which might appear to them to savour 
of blasphemy or profanation; but the 
question was put to them whether, con- 
sidering the whole question, it was wise, 
it was right that the House should take 
steps by which Mr. Bradlaugh should 
be admitted to that House legally and 
in a proper manner. For that reason 
he should give his support to the Bill. 
The Parliamentary history of the ques- 
tion seemed to him of slight import. If 
this were a Bill which, in his mind, 
would really prejudice the interests of 
Christianity, he would oppose it by 
every means in his power, whatever 
attitude the Government might have 
taken up upon the subject, and should 
make use of all the resources of Parlia- 
mentary procedure in order to defeat it; 
but he was not of that opinion, and he 
protested against the use, upon a question 
of such a delicate character, of the ordi- 
nary weapons of Party warfare, which 
appeared to him calculated to vulgarize 
and lower the cause, and to destroy those 
high interests of religion, of which the 
opponents of this Bill had put themselves 
forward as the special and infallible 
champions. For the real interests of 
religion he did not entertain any such 
misapprehension ; they must be of a very 
weakly and unstable growth, if they de- 
pended for their vitality upon the exist- 
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ence of a particular politico-religious 
formula. Indeed, he would go farther, 
and take a stronger view than the Go- 
vernment, and assert that, in his opinion, 
it would, on the whole, be wise and 
expedient to abolish the Oath altogether, 
which, as hastily administered in the 
House in a new Parliament to 40 Mem- 
bers at once, had never impressed him 
as being attended with any strong sense 
of religious obligation. If the Oath hada 
sacred signification—and he maintained 
that the act which the present custom 
entailed of kissing the Testament gave 
to the Oath a distinct recognition of 
Christianity—it appeared to him that the 
really religious view would be to insist 
upon its only being taken by those who 
could take it in its highest interpreta- 
tion. Besides, to permit some to affirm 
and some to take the Oath would be 
to divide into two camps the Atheists 
and the Christians in a very undesir- 
able manner. There was another argu- 
ment in favour of the total abolition of 
the Oath—that it would prevent in the 
future what might happen—the spec- 
tacle of Members coming forward in the 
future and electing to affirm, because 
they declined to take the Oath. He 
maintained that the blank Atheism 
of Mr. Bradlaugh was not the Atheism 
that was most to be feared. Atheism, 
advocated as it had been by Mr. Brad- 
laugh, was not likely to attract much 
support; indeed, it was much more 
likely to offend. The real danger to 
Christianity rather lay in the subtler 
forms of indistinct Theism which now 
existed, and which treated religion as 
a purely abstract matter—a question 
for intellectual research, and not a 
Divine principle which controlled the 
conduct of our present and the interests 
of a future life. He could not deny 
that Mr. Bradlaugh, by the letter which 
he wrote to Zhe Times, had compelled 
the House to notice his religious opi- 
nions, and very properly to forbid his 
taking the Oath, which would have been 
at once an act of blasphemy, and, from a 
civil point of view, highly objectionable, 
as tending to degrade and discredit the 
position of all Oaths, which, so long as 
they existed, Parliament was bound to 
see respected. He (Viscount Lyming- 
ton) was told that, in the division 
which would take place on Thursday, 
the Bill would receive the almost unani- 
mous opposition of the Irish Members. 
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He wished to put it to the House, and 
to the Irish Members, what was the 
ground upon which they were going to 
oppose the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh? 
[An hon. Memper: Atheism.] Yes; it 
was Atheism. But were they not going 
to oppose Mr. Bradlaugh on the ground 
of his character, of his writings, and of 
utterances—[ Mr. Harrineton: Absence 
of character. |—and also on account of 
what he had published and spoken 
outside that House? He (Viscount 
Lymington) maintained that it was avery 
dangerous doctrine, as regarded poli- 
tical freedom and the very principles of 
popular and Constitutional Government, 
to say that that House had the power 
to select, according to the claims of 
character, as to who should enter it, 
and to interfere in that respect with the 
rights of legally elected Members and 
their constituents. The Irish Members 
should remember that the principle 
might be extended, and that similar 
objections might be made in the future 
against them on account of their poli- 
tical writings and utterances; and he 
would ask whether some Irish Members 
had not made political utterances which 
were wanting in loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the country? These utterances 
had never been denied; and it seemed 
equally reasonable that a Conservative 
Member should interpose when those 
Members came up to swear allegiance 
to the Crown and Constitution, for the 
Oath implied, not only a religious, but 
a civil obligation. He was anxious to 
hear from hon. Members representing 
popular constituencies in Ireland how, 
by the division which would shortly take 
place, they were going to justify their 
adoption of a principle which, if carried 
out, might seriously cripple the liberties 
of any country? He thoroughly sym- 
pathized with the feelings of disgust 
which Mr. Bradlaugh had aroused 
among all religious and respectable 
citizens; but.he wished to impress on 
the House that, in the determination 
of this question, they should be guided, 
not by personal feelings against a par- 
ticular man, but rather by their views 
of religion itself, and of what were 
really the true and permanent interests 
of the State ; and, above all, by the only 
sound doctrine of political freedom and 
Constitutional life—that so long as the 
proposal of the Government did not in- 
volve any act on the part of Mr. Brad- 
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laugh which could savour of blasphemy 
or impropriety. A majority of the 
House, while it doubtless had the power, 
had not the right to interfere, or in any 
way to prejudice the choice of a con- 
stituency, or to question the language 
or conduct of any man, so long as that 
language or conduct had not disqualified 
him by the laws of the land. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the speech of the noble Viscount who 
had just spoken (Viscount Lymington) 
was remarkable for the painful efforts 
he made to justify the change of front 
on this question. The noble Viscount 
avowed that he viewed with repugnance 
and aversion the character of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and that he felt strongly with 
regard to the mischief his teachings 
were likely to produce ; and he said that, 
through the whole controversy, he had 
opposed the proposal that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be allowed to take the Oath. 
Now, the noble Viscount ought to jus- 
tify the course he was going to take, the 
immediate result of which would be to 
introduce into the House of Commons 
that one person whose teachings and 
character he regarded with so much 
aversion and disgust. In attempting to 
justify that course, the noble Viscount, 
following the example of the Prime 
Minister, drew a distinction between 
the Atheism of Mr. Bradlaugh and that 
more subtle form which was unfortu- 
nately fashionable, he believed, at both 
our great Universities, and which had 
invaded the current of public thought, 
and he went on to say that they must 
pass the Bill in order to terminate a reli- 
gious controversy which was doing harm 
to religion so long as it existed. The 
two arguments answered each other. 
He (Mr. Clarke) believed, as the Prime 
Minister had remarked, that there was 
a subtler form of Atheism than that 
which was illustrated by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and which would require a different man 
to Mr. Bradlaugh to support it. It was 
because Mr. Bradlaugh had associated 
with his opinions on religion opinions 
on morality that were loathsome to the 
mass of the people, that he (Mr. Clarke) 
believed this controversy would do no 
harm to religion so long as it was asso- 
ciated as it had been with Mr. Brad- 
laugh. The sitting Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had told the 
House, in his usual tone of airy supe- 
riority, that Mr. Bradlaugh and his 


Viscount Lymington 
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friends were not greatly interested in the 
fortunes of this Bill; that they had been 
contending for a Constitutional right 
which was ignored by this Bill ; and that 
the Bill itself was very different from 
what they wished. Hon. Members on 
the other side also complained that the 
Opposition associated this Bill with the 
name of Mr. Bradlaugh, and that they 
had charged the Government with hav- 
ing systematically assisted him into the 
House. The association was inevitable, 
and the charge true, to the great 
damage of the Liberal Party, inasmuch 
as that one person alone would benefit 
by the measure. The Bill would not 
have been brought forward at all had it 
not been for Mr. Bradlaugh; and he 
(Mr. Clarke) believed it was only brought 
forward on account of the disarrange- 
ment of the prospects of the Session, 
and not simply because the Government 
had been influenced by threats at the 
door of the House; and when the Go- 
vernment found the pressure so strong 
that the Leader of the House, night 
after night, got up and bewailed the 
waste of time in the despatch of Public 
Business, how was it possible to dis- 
sociate the Bill from the name of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, or all the filthy associations 
that surrounded his name? He could, 
therefore, quite understand the endea- 
vour of the Government to dissociate 
the Bill from the name of Bradlaugh. 
The Bill, they said, was to be only of a 
prospective character, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh would have to try his fortune once 
more at Northampton at a future elec- 
tion; but that was a poor and futile 
attempt to sever themselves from Mr. 
Bradlaugh. It was a despicable move- 
ment, and a ruse through which the 
country saw perfectly. In so acting, 
the Government had surrendered the 
chief argument before the country in 
favour of this Bill—the only argument 
which was beginning to move and 
awaken the country. A few months 
ago, Constitutional Rights Associations 
were springing up, founded on this pro- 
position—that a Member once elected to 
Parliament, and not at the time of his 
election subject to any disqualification 
by iaw, was entitled to speak and vote 
in that House on behalf of those who 
sent him there. There had been two 
occasions on which the Government 
had endeavoured, by clever Resolu- 
tions, to prevent the House from exclud- 
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ing Mr. Bradlaugh from his seat; and 
on the 26th of April, 1881, when an 
attempt was made from that side of the 
House, and which was successful, to 
prevent Mr. Bradlaugh from taking the 
Oath and his seat, an Amendment was 
moved by the hon. and learned Member 
for Christchurch (Mr. Davey), that when 
a Member, duly elected, presented him- 


self at the Table, and was proceeding to | 


comply with the forms prescribed by the 
House and to take the Oath, that House 
would not, on grounds extraneous to the 
transaction, object to his taking the 
Oath. From the singular phrase em- 


ployed, he (Mr. Clarke) believed that | 
Amendment must have come from the | 


hands of the Minister who, some time 


ago, described a certain transaction in | 


Ireland as neither a bargain nor a 
Treaty. Striking out the characteristic 
phrase, which was the key to its author- 
ship, that Amendment embodied the 


contention of the right hon. Gentleman | 
the late Chancellor of the Duchy of | 


Lancaster (Mr. John Bright), and was 
the foundation of those Constitutional 
Rights Associations that were springing 
up. There was something in that con- 
tention. It was capable of complete re- 
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State, take an Oath. As a matter of 
| fact, there was no important position in 
_the State in which this obligation was 
|excluded. The Crown was not exempt; 
‘and there was not a Judge upon the 
| Bench, not a Privy Councillor, not a 
Judge in the humblest of Her Majesty’s 
Courts, that was not called upon to take 
the Oath. He could understand a pro- 
posal to abolish all Oaths; that would 
be a logical position; but the Prime 
Minister had directly said he was not 
in favour of the abolition of Oaths in 
general. If there were ever words that 
sought to establish the sanctity of an 
Oath, they were the words of the Prime 
Minister. What right had Members of 
the Legislature to exempt themselves 
from the obligations that were imposed 
/upon everyone filling a public post? 
Surely the duty of a Privy Councillor, or 
a magistrate of Quarter Sessions, or the 
duties of jurors trying civil cases, were 
not more important than the duties of 
those who sat in that House to consult 
upon public matters, and to pass laws. 
| With what decency, then, could Parlia- 
'ment exempt its Members, who under- 


| took such important functions, from that 








futation; but it afforded a ground for| obligation, which, from time immemo- 
endeavouring to secure for Mr. Brad-| rial, had sanctified the control and dis- 
laugh his right to a seat in that House. | charge of all public duties in all classes 
The Government had not the courage of| of the community? That was one of 
their opinions; for, after having brought | the Constitutional privileges invaded by 
forward that proposition in 1881, they|this Bill. But there was another im- 
now brought in a Bill which, so far from ; portant consideration. That House was 
recognizing Mr Bradlaugh’s right to a| supposed to be a Representative As- 
seat in that House, proceeded on the | sembly, which only acquired its authority 
very ground that he had no such right. | from those who sentit here. The Party 
In the remarkable speech of the Prime} opposite were constantly enforcing that 
Minister, which, in the magnificence of| maxim. They said they wanted a Re- 
its diction and the dignity of its utter-| form Bill, because that House did not 
ance, was worthy of the greatest orator! adequately represent the opinions of 
in that House, the right hon. Gentleman | the people. They were told that next 
entered on an explanation of the cireum-| Session, or the Session after, the Go- 
stances under which the Bill had been; vernment were going to propose a 
introduced ; but, unfortunately, it turned | change of the electoral system, which 
out that the explanation did not fit with) would lead to a clearer. expression of 
the facts. The Government, in intro-| the opinions of the country. Yet the 
ducing the Bill, had surrendered the one Minister who led the Liberal Party, 
Constitutional principle which alonecould | which insisted on the Representative 
excuse the action upon which they for-| character of that Assembly, was deli- 








merly supported Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
they had also contravened another great 
principle. In the first place, the Bill 
only dealt with Parliamentary Oaths. 
There could be no doubt that it had 
always been the law of this country 
that everyone should, before he was ap- 
pointed to any important position in the 


berately asking the House to act in con- 
| tradiction of the desire of all classes of the 
people. But he (Mr. Clarke) did not rely 
solely on the Petitions which had been 
presented, although a measure against 
which 600,000 signatures had been ap- 
pended to Petitions was one about which 
| any Government would do well to hesi- 
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tate. The Prime Minister, the other having an infusion of Atheism in his 
night, made some curious observations constitution. Then the House each 
with regard to the elections which had ' day began by invoking God as the 
taken place since that question came | Author of all wisdom, counsel, and 
before the House. He (Mr. Clarke) did understanding. Would, then, one or a 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- | dozen Atheists make the House a safer 
man meant to encourage his supporters; | body to whom to intrust the legislation 
but his remarks were, at all events, | of the country? Again, in the case of 
candid. The Prime Minister told his | witnesses, when an Atheist went into the 
Party that it had been the privilege of | witness-box, it was required that the 
the Liberal Party to vote in favour of | Judge should be satisfied that he was a 
liberty of conscience, and that they were | man whose conscience would not be 
very likely to suffer if they voted for the | bound by the form of an Oath. But 
Bill. It was, however, hardly consoling | there was no analogous proceeding pro- 
to Liberal Members to be persuaded to | posed in this Bill. If Atheists were 
vote for a Bill which they regarded as| admitted into the House, let them be 
objectionable, with the probable conse- | treated in that way ; and if the Bill ever 
quence of losing their seats for so doing. | reached Committee, he should propose 
Then, quite apart from the Petitions, the | an Amendment providing that only the 
Prime Minister had admitted that in| man who at the Table of the House de- 
every election since the Bradlaugh ques- | clared the Oath would not be binding on 
tion came to the front the Liberal Party! his conscience should be allowed to 
had lost votes, andthe Conservative Party | make an Affirmation. They would then 
had gained votes. That was perfectly| see whether the Government cared to 
true. There could be no doubt that, in| pass the Bill. An avowed Atheist would 
the event of an appeal to the country, | never sit for any constituency again— 
the Conservative Party would not lose a} unless it was the constituency of North- 
single vote, while the Liberals would; ampton. But, fortunately, that House 
inevitably lose votes. How did they} was not the only Legislative Body in the 
like that prospect? Did the Govern-| country, and there was some security 
ment recollect that it was estimated of | that the people of the country would be 
those who voted at the last General} directly consulted before the Bill was 
Election, that if 5 per cent, or one in 20, | allowed to pass. The Prime Minister 
of the votes of all the constituencies were | had acknowledged that the Bill was op- 
transferred from the Liberal to the Con- | posed to the consciences of the people. 
servative side, the Tory Party would | They had all heard with admiration the 
have had a majority of 100? An inspec-| speech of the noble Lord the Mem- 
tion of the poll books would show that to| ber for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
be the case. It was not likely that the | Churchill). All would acknowledge, 
question would be got out of the way | after reading that speech, that the Con- 
and forgotten before the General Elec- | servative Party had fought the fight 
tion. Even ifthe Bill passed the second | well. He (Mr. Clarke) had only one 
reading, there would be a good deal to fault to find with the eloquent peroration 
do to it before it left the House of Com- | of that speech, and that was that it was 
mons. If it ever got into Committee, | not sufficiently hopeful of the future of 
he should be prepared to suggest that | the Tory Party. Hon. Members oppo- 
Atheists, in coming into the House, | site desired to satisfy their Party obliga- 
should not be allowed the unrestricted | tions, in the hope that the Bill would 
choice of making an Affirmation or|soon be forgotten. But nine out of 
taking the Oath. It was urged again | every 10 men in the country were op- 
and again that the Atheist should be | posed to the Bill, and it would not be 
allowed to come to the House of Com- | forgotten. If the second reading was 
mons and affirm, because he was al-| passed by a small majority, he doubted 
lowed to do so in a Court of Justice in | whether the Government would care to 
the witness-box. The answer to that force the Bill through the House. Much 
was two-fold. The first was, that they time would be occupied; but he rather 
wanted his testimony for the sake of | thought that it was an advantage for the 
society in general. Did that apply to, Government to have the Bill delayed, as 
the presence of Atheists in that House? it was not at all clear whether their 
No one could state that a man would | great measures—the Municipal Govern- 
make a better Member of Parliament for ment Bill and the Tenants’ Compensa- 
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tion Bill—were in a forward enough 
state to be presented to Parliament. 
Then they would be able to say to the 
country that the cause of a barren Ses- 
sion was the opposition of the country 
to that Bill. He did not think, however, 
they would care to say much about the 
Bill to the constituencies. He had noticed 
that in recent Liberal demonstrations—in 
that recently held in his own borough 
and presided over by the noble Earl the 
Master of the Buckhounds (the Earl of 
Cork), and in one held not long ago at 
Wolverhampton—not a word had been 
said about the Affirmation Bill. The Bill 
had been accepted under pressure, and 
the Prime Minister must have felt it tobe 
an ignoble task that he had to defend it 
in that House. They knew that there 


were differences in the Cabinet about | 


the future of religious teaching in the 
country. The Prime Minister had owed 
no small part of his power and authority 


to the fact that, while he had in polities | 


been the ardent supporter of Radical 
opinions, he had throughout his life 
advocated the expression and mainte- 
nance of religious feeling. Some of the 
Colleagues of the right hon. Gentleman, 
however, held very different views. He 
(Mr. Clarke) feared that already the 


system of education adopted in 1871 | 


had done considerable mischief to the 
cause of religion. When they blurred 


and rendered indistinct the lines which | 


defined religious dogma, they went a 


great way towards weakening the hold | 


of religion on the people. But one 
Member of the Cabinet had avowed 
that he hoped to carry the process fur- 
ther, and to exclude religious teaching 
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facts which could be stated, without any 
attack being made or any hard words 
being used. In the face of these facts, 
how could the Government hope to 
dissociate the Bill from the name of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, or to disguise from the 
people the mischievous effects of this 
legislation ? And how could they hope 
to justify themselves, when they might 
be driven to a General Election, and 
when they came face to face with the 
constituents, who, in every way which 
| was open to them, had clearly expressed 
their opinions on this subject. and who 
had heard the Prime Minister declare 
that, in spite of their avowed opinions, 
he was going against their will to force 
| this legislation upon the House and the 
country ? 
Mr. GUY DAWNAY said, he did 
'not feel that he should be doing his 
| duty to those he represented, unless he 
raised his voice in protest against the 
‘measure, which was not only wholly 
‘unnecessary, if not mischievous, in its 
_ pretended object as a general measure ; 
but which, in the attempt which had 
been made to conceal its real object— 
namely, the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh 
—was a transparent and a shameless 
sham. He could not believe that there 
was a single Member of the House, or a 
_singleintelligent man in the country, who 
‘could honestly say that he believed that, 
except to suit the circumstances of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s individual case, and to still 
the clamour of his small mob of ignorant 
sympathizers, any such measure would 
‘ever have been brought forward by any 
Christian Government. The Government 
had not, even in the speech of the Prime 


altogether from the schools. The present | Minister, answered the main objection 
measure could not be dissociated, on the | which had been urged by the Opposi- 
one hand, from the name of Mr. Brad- | tion against the Bill; their tactics had, 
laugh; nor, on the other, from those in fact, been those which were known 
teachings which pointed to a continued | among military men as skirmishing in 
and increased discouragement of reli- the rear. With much of the rattle and 
gious teaching in this country. There | the roar of a real attack, they had con- 
was no need to denounce Mr. Brad- | tented themselves with brandishing aloft 
laugh, or to use hard words about him. | the banner of the toleration of irreligion, 
They knew that he was an avowed ;amid somewhat premature shouts of 





Atheist, and that he conducted a peri- 
odical which advocated Atheistical, Re- 
publican, and Malthusian principles. 
Such was the teaching of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and they knew that he had been 
convicted by a jury of his countrymen 
for publishing an obscene book, und 
that he was only saved from the punish- 
ment he so richly deserved by a techni- 
cal flaw in the indictment. ‘These were 


|argumentative victory. The surrender 
‘of the allegiance to the Deity would. 
inevitably be followed by the surrender 
‘of allegiance to the Throne. Almost 
precisely the same arguments would 
apply, and would undoubtedly be used. 
Some Socialist Representative would be 
‘elected to the House, and, with Mr. 
Bradlaugl’s example before him, would 
| Tefuse to make that declaration. A per-- 
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verted constituency would insist on re- Oath was not a test of any form of 
turning him again and again. There religious belief, and it excluded none 
would be some manufactured agitation. who would openly recognize the exist- 
Some Chancellor of the Duchy might | ence of a God. It was the wanton pro- 
again be found to point out that the So- | clamation of Atheism by Mr. Bradlaugh 
cialisticsympathizers thendemonstrating | that had given the House the right to 
in their dozensin PalaceYard would soon judge, convict, and exclude him. The 
throng in their thousands, if deprived of Opposition were taunted with drawing a 
what they considered their rights. Such |line which it was said would include 
arguments would have their effect on | Voltaire, Diderot, Robespierre, and Gib- 
a timorous Government, and the Minis- | bon; but, looking to the times they 
ter would say—‘‘ You cannot deprive a lived in, he refused to judge them. The 
constituency of the services of a Repre- | House could not exclude Atheists; but 
sentative who has been duly elected. The it could as yet exclude Atheists as 
Government exists for the good of, and | Atheists. There might be unfortunate 
by the will of, the people, and a constitu- | individuals who doubted, who denied in 
ency has aright to express its own ideas |their hearts the existence of a God. 
as to the best form of Government. It will | That question lay between themselves 
be better in the circumstances to abolish | and the God whom they denied. With 
the declaration of allegiance altogether, their want of faith the House had no 





or make it a mere voluntary act.” As | 
surely as night followed day were the | 
present Government doing their utmost | 
to bring about the time when that pro- | 
would be not only a political possi- | 

ility, but a political fact. The demand | 
of Atheists to affirm was not made from | 


concern—of that want of faith it had 
no knowledge ; but here they were asked 
to admit a man whose unbelief, avowed 
and gloried in, placed him as a mental 
monstrosity in a different category from 
his fellow-creatures. He isolated him- 
self from fellowship in a creation he 


any tenderness of conscience, but be-' denied; his boasted want of belief con- 
cause they wanted to flaunt their Atheism stituted a sort of moral insanity—of reli- 
in the face of the House of Commons. | gious impotence—which removed him 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the | altogether from the sphere in which the 





Attorney General attempted an impos- | 
- sible task, when he tried to include in 
the toleration of any form of religion, 
the toleration of the absence of all reli- 

ion. That the position was untenable | 
might be illustrated, with regard to 
dress, by supposing that, owing to the | 
absence of any restriction, an hon. 
Member might discard modern conven- 
tionalities, and insist on his right to 
enter the House as a Gymnosophist. 
The state of mind of the Atheist de- 
barred him from entering into a solemn | 
obligation; but the objection was not | 
based on the Atheistic ledge, narrow or | 
immense. It was based on the gulf| 
which separated the Atheism they could 
take no cognizance of from the Atheism 
avowed publicly at the Table of the 
House. No reasons had been advanced 
by the Government why they should do 
away with the recognition of God in 
their Parliamentary Oath. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers could not slur over the 

lain fact that, if they surrendered this 

ath, they did it with the single object | 
of admitting a professed and profes- 
sional Atheist, who, in forcing himself 
on that House, would outrage the deep 








religious feelings of the country. The 
i 


dlr. Guy Dawnay 


rest of mankind had their being. The 
Prime Minister said he had no fear of 
Atheism; but had any man, to whom 
God had given such power and such 
gifts, the right, by such words, to abdi- 


|cate that power, and to refuse the ser- 


vice of those gifts? Had the right hon. 
Gentleman the right to say he had no 
fear of Atheism, when across the narrow 
seas stood out in dark relief such an 
example and such a warning of the fatal 
effects of Governmental godlessness ? 
It was unjust to associate the blind 
gropings after truth of Lucretius with 
the spiritual Nihilism of modern Athe- 
ism. The philosophy of Lucretius was 
the reverent revolt of a superior mind 
against the debasing superstition which 
materialized and degraded the Godhead 
into mere immortal exaggerations of 
human vices and human passions; and 
it had nothing in common with the blank 
impious denial of the educated Atheism 
of the present age. With regard to the 
remarks of the Prime Minister as to the 
line which had been drawn by the op- 
ponents of the Bill in regard to respon- 
sibilities to the Deity, he (Mr. Dawnay) 
denied emphatically the conclusions of 
the Prime Minister, and insisted that the 
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words ‘‘So help me God” did recognize The answer was not far to seek. Not 
and indicate not only the existence of a even the Government, who had intro- 
Deity, but man’s responsibility to Him; | duced this measure, would dare to do a 


The words ‘“‘So help me God” did, in 
the clearest and most distinct manner, 
involve and infer—and he challenged 
the right hon. Gentleman, not by one 
motion of dissent, to contradict his as- | 
sertion—a denial of the hopeless doc- 
trine that the Divine Nature— 


“ Sejuncta a nostris rebus, semotaque longe, 
Nec bene promeritis capitur, nec tangitur ira.” 


That, which the right hon. Gentleman 
denied to them, was the very root and 
base of their contention. It was that | 
tangitur ird which Mr. Bradlaugh had 
denied. He, no doubt, denied far more, 
but as regarded his attitude towards the | 
Oath, it was that specific point which | 
he denied. It was the belief in that | 


thing so blasphemous as to include in 


| that Speech a measure designed to allow 
‘an Atheist to come to the Table and 
' parade his denial of a God, and then to 


conclude that Speech by calling down 
‘“‘now, as heretofore, the blessing of 


'Almighty God upon their labours.” 


Whether that blessing had followed 
their labours during the past three years 
he would leave others to decide. The 


| right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minis- 


ter had quoted some magnificent, but 
melancholy, lines of ancient poetry the 


‘other night; and he (Mr. Dawnay) 
| would, in his turn, venture to remind 


the Government of one old line— 


“ Discite justitiam moniti et non temnere 
Divos.”’ 





tangitur ird which enabled the Mahom- | 
medan, the Brahmin, and the Buddhist | Let them disregard those warnings if 
to pronounce in their fullest meaning | they would succeed in passing this mea- 
the words ‘‘So help me God,’ and would | sure, if they could, and before three 
enforce that adjuration on their con-| years were over they would find how 
sciences. With the denial of that belief, | thoroughly they had also succeeded in 
what virtue remained in the words | alienating the support of any man in 
‘solemnly, truly, and sincerely?” The | the Kingdom who not only had a vote 
Atheists, for whom they were asked to | to give, but a conscience to direct that 
legislate, were to be allowed to make a | vote; how fully they had also succeeded 
“solemn Affirmation.” Why, the words | in completing, by its alliance with Athe- 
were a mockery! What, he would ask, | ism, the condemnation and degradation 
was the original and etymological means | of the name of Radicalism, and in call- 
ing of the word ‘‘solemnf” It meant | ing down upon themselves, not the bless- 
‘‘something observed once a year with|ing of a long-suffering Heaven, but 
religious ceremonies—religiously grave, | the almost universal execration of the 
religiously regular.” The idea of reli- | country. 

gion was as inherent in the word ‘‘so-| Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, that his 
lemnity’’ asin the English word “‘piety;” | hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
and, if divested of that idea as a neces- | Plymouth (Mr. E. Clarke) had, in very 
sary complement of its gravity, a ‘‘ so- | severe tones, endeavoured to intimidate 
lemn Affirmation ’’ became a term alto- | hon. Members on that (the Ministerial) 
gether devoid of meaning, absolutely | side of the House from voting for this 
illogical and absurd. He supposed | measure, by telling them, if they did, 
the Government would define the word | they would be sent about their business 
“solemn” with the same convenient | at the next General Election by an angry 
elasticity which they had already used | and infuriated people. He (Mr. Davey) 
with regard to another term which had | did not anticipate any such result occur- 
served them well—the word Suzerainty ; | ring; and, therefore, he did not feel 
but the real point was not to be obscured | particularly alarmed by the denunciation 
by subterfuge. The question for the| of his hon. and learned Friend. He 
House was, whether it would assent to! would say more. Believing that this 
any formula of words which would accept | Bill was founded on the principle of true 
the signature of Mr. Bradlaugh on the | toleration—toleration of the opinions of 
Roll of Members, whilst, with the same | others, because you expected that they 
stroke of the pen, he would erase the | wouldrespect your own—he would rather 
name of God from the Oath. It had | lose his seat over and over again than for 
been asked why no mention was made | one moment be false to that principle. 
in the Queen’s Speech of the Govern- | His hon. and learned Friend had a little 
ment intention to introduce this Bill. | overstated what fell from the Prime 
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Minister, when he said that the right | their fathers had stoned. A great deal 
hon. Gentleman admitted that the mea- | of misapprehension existed as to the 
sure was opposed to the religious prin- scope of the Bill. Their opponents de- 
ciples of large numbers of the people, | clared it was a measure for the admis- 
and was proposed in violation of their | sion of Atheists into Parliament. But 
will. What the right hon. Gentleman | that was a totally unfounded represen- 
had really said was that it was opposed | tation, for Atheists were already ad- 
to the religious prejudices of the people. | mitted; they were not prevented by law 
It was said that hon. Members on that from taking the Oath. There was no- 
(the Ministerial) side placed Noncon- | thing to hinder an avowed Atheist from 
formists, Roman Cathclics, and Jews in | taking the Oath, as hon. Members oppo- 
the same category as Atheists. That he | site themselves admitted, provided he had 
denied. What they said was that there | not avowed hisAtheism within the House 
was a great family likeness between the | itself. But how narrow a principle that 
arguments used in this case and those was to maintain ; and how untrue it was 
which were employed when it was pro- | to say that the Bill was brought in for 
posed to admit Nonconformists, Roman | the purpose of permitting Atheists to 
Catholics, and Jews into the House. It enter the House, when they were already 
was said, when it was proposed to admit | empowered to do so, provided they did 
Nonconformists, that if they did that | not avow their Atheism within the walls 
they would destroy the Church of Eng- | of the House. The speeches of the hon. 
land and the Constitution of the country, | and learned Member for Launceston 
of which the Church of England was a | (Sir Hardinge Giffard) and of the noble 

art. But, now, the friends of the! Lord the Member for Woodstock, if 
Church of England declared that that | they proved anything, proved too much. 
Church was more strongly rooted in the | There was a great deal more to be said, 
affections of the people than ever. When | from a purely legal point of view, in 
Catholic Emancipation was proposed, | favour of excluding Jews from Parlia- 
they were told that the Protestant Con- | ment than there was for excluding 
stitution of the country would be de- | Atheists, and the only logical conclusion 
stroyed if such a measure was passed.| to be drawn from the words of Lord 
And yet the country remained as Pro-| Tenterden, quoted by the hon. and 
testant as before. Whenthe admission | learned Member, and Lord Erskine, 
of the Jews was in question, the House | quoted by the noble Lord, was that if 
was told that the Christian character of | you were to exclude anyone, you must 
the House of Commons was in peril ; | not only exclude Atheists, but all who did 
but he ventured to say that since Gen- | not profess the Christian religion. The 
tlemen professing the Jewish religion | hon. and learned Member for Launceston 
had entered that Assembly, nothing of | had forgotten to quote the context of 
the kind had occurred, and those hon. | the judicial decisions which he had read 
Members were not the least respected | tothe House. That context would show 
there. He had listened with pleasure | that the law operated as strongly against 
to the extracts which the noble Lord the | Socinians and other religious Bodies as 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph | it did against Atheism. He (Mr. Davey) 
Churchill) read from the speeches of Mr. | saw no cogency in the argument derived 
Disraeli on that subject—they always! from the Oath taken by Judges and 
appeared to him (Mr. Davey) to be! other functionaries of State. Because 
among the finest he had ever made—but | that Oath was taken, there was no reason 
he could not help remembering that the | for imposing a fresh religious test. In 
political ancestors of the noble Lord, to | fact, those who opposed the Bill, while 
whom those eloquent speeches were ad- | they professed principles of religious 
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dressed, voted against the cause which 
Mr. Disraeli supported. He suspected 
that if the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock had been a Member of Par- 
liament 50 years ago, he would have 
voted against the cause which he now 
supported with so much enthusiasm ; 
and he (Mr. Davey), in connection with 
the subject, was reminded of those who 
built the tombs of the Prophets whom 


Mr. Horace Lacey 


toleration, were only ready to tolerate 
opinions which, in the main, agreed with 
their own. That was not toleration. 
The only basis for toleration was mutual 
respect. He respected his own opinions, 
and he expected others to do the like; 
and, therefore, he accorded respect to the 
convictions of others, however different 
they might be from his own. The right 
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West Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross) 
had characterized the respect shown by 
the Prime Minister to the opinion of the 
majority of the House, in the change 
made with respect to the retrospective 
character of the Bill, as a despicable 
trick. It was a strange thing thus to 
characterize a concession which involved 
no principle. He would venture to say 
that nothing could be more despicable 
or contemptible than to endeavour to in- 
fluence religious prejudice, and to excite 
religious passion, with a view to serve 
political and Party purposes. He set as 
high a value as any man on the religious 
character of this country; but that cha- 
racter was not to be maintained by mere 
lip service, or by forcing every Member 
in that House to take the Oath, and 
invoke the name of the Almighty as a 
passport to the House. It was to be 
maintained by keeping upahigh standard 
of honour, and of self-respect, and by 
the character of the people for justice 
and truth, and all those virtues which 
they were accustomed to associate with 
the religious character. It was, indeed, 
in his opinion, a question whether it was 
worth while to retain the Oath at all. 
Looking at the way in which Members 
at the beginning of a Parliament were 
allowed to take the Oath in batches, he 
had serious doubts whether it would not 
be better to abolish the Oath altogether, 
and substitute for it a simple Declaration. 
The object of the Bill was to prevent 
the profanation and desecration of the 
Oath; and, as they were not able to 
prevent the constituencies from electing 
Members to Parliament, who held pecu- 
liar religious beliefs, or no belief at all, 
then hon. Members opposite, if they had 
the courage of their opinions, should 
bring in a Bill to make Atheism a dis- 
qualification for admission to the House. 
To allow constituencies to elect men, 
irrespective of their belief in religion, 
and to compel them to take the Oath, or 
to stay outside, was a mockery; there- 
fore, he supported the Bill, not because 
he approved of the choice of the people 
of Northampton, or of the opinions held 
by Mr. Bradlaugh, but because it was 
based on the lines of religious toleration, 
and would provide a remedy for a con- 
siderable difficulty. He held that the 
only safe and reliable ground for the 
House to rest upon was to respect the 
choice of a constituency which had elected 
a Gentleman duly qualified by law to 
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represent them in the House of Com- 
mons. It was not by the personal quali- 
fications of the individual immediately 
concerned that this Bill ought to be 
judged. It was an attempt to carry to 
its logical issue the Liberal legislation 
of former years, founded on the principle 
that diverse opinions on religious ques- 
tions should form no disqualification for 
the performance of civil duties. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that all who 
had had the pleasure of listening to the 
hon. and learned Member for Christ- 
church (Mr. Davey) must have been 
very much impressed by his anxiety to 
avoid anything like inflammatory matter. 
He (Mr. O’Donnell) felt bound to bear 
his own humble testimony to the fact, 
that, from the beginning to the end of 
the hon. and learned Member’s oration, 
there was nothing whatever, in the 
slightest degree, approaching matter of 
an inflammatory character. The hon. 
Member who addressed the House above 
the Gangway on that (the Opposition) 
side, the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. Guy Dawnay), 
had treated the important question be- 
fore the House in a most admirable 
manner, and the close reasoning of the 
hon. Member, and his exposure of the 
fallacies put forward in support of the 
Ministerial view, deserved, he (Mr. 
O’Donnell) thought, the warm recog- 
nition of all who had the pleasure of 
listening to him. He was afraid, how- 
ever, that he could not quite coincide 
with the hon. Member in the expression 
of his confident conviction that, before 
very long, the popular opinion would 
declare itself on the side of those who 
exposed the assaults on revealed religion 
in that House. He was afraid that the 
way in which popular opinion would de- 
clare itself, would depend very much on 
the action of the leading classes and 
leading authorities in the Kingdom ; be- 
cause, if they looked beyond the boun- 
daries of these Islands, they would see 
that the tendency of irreligious move- 
ments, when once commenced, was not 
to go back, but gradually to widen, and 
to grow stronger, and the hour of re- 
action did not arrive until a widespread, 
social devastation had taken place. 
There was one point, at any rate, on 
which he trusted they could feel con- 
fident, and with regard to which they 
could be inspired with a certain hope. 
He believed that the votes of hon. Mem- 
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bers would disappoint the expectations 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It was 
well to know that, in order to carry the 
Bill, the active concurrence of the other 
branch of the Legislature would be re- 
quired ; and, in his opinion, it would be 
difficult indeed to depend on any ground 
upon the resistance of the other House 
of Parliament, if it did not justify its 
existence upon a Bill of this description. 
He trusted that if this Bill should, by 
any misfortune, obtain a majority in 
that House, steps would be taken to 
provide that the country should be 
directly consulted upon this all-import- 
ant question. He entirely agreed with 
hon. Members who had spoken on that 
side of the House, and he absolutely 
denied to the House and to the Govern- 
ment, under present circumstances, the 
power of initiating and carrying through 
such a vast and fundamental change in 
the Constitution of the Kingdom as was 
involved in this Bill. He had all along 
maintained the view that the Bill was 
above everything the creation of the 
genius of the Prime Minister himself. 
If he went outside the sphere of the 
Prime Minister’s initiative influence, he 
could see no ground and no excuse for 
the introduction of such a measure. An 
attempt had been made to throw upon 
the opponents of the Bill the appearance 
of Mr. Bradlaugh as a Legislator in that 
House, and the responsibility for the 
sort of importance which had come to 
be attached to his proceedings. That 
he entirely denied. He stated, at the 
very commencement, when Mr. Brad- 
laugh undertook to affront the House, 
and attempted to make the House his 
accomplice in the profanation of the 
Oath, that if the House had been led 
by a Prime Minister capable of appre- 
ciating the gravity of the insult offered 
to the House and the Constitution, and 
willing to meet that insult in the spirit 
demanded by the occasion, then a few 
and manly words from that Representa- 
tive of Her Majesty’s Government would 
have given a cue to public opinion 
throughout the country, and the class, 
ignorant in many respects of the gravity 
of the situation, would never have be- 
come waverers in this important ques- 
tion, and the various classes of apolo- 
gists of, and sympathizers with, the pecu- 
liar pretensions of the Elect of North- 
ampton would never have taken the 
ground they had since ventured to take 
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up. It seemed to him that, by some 
unfortunate fatality, the distinguished 
Christian Secular who led that House 
had been impelled to assoviate with the 
name and pretensions of Mr. Bradlaugh 
every species of attraction which could 
be gathered from a somewhat pell-mell 
collection of poetry, philosophy, history, 
and irrelevant references of all kinds, 
He had observed also that the Premier 
had expressed the opinion and the hope 
that this Affirmation Bill might put an 
end to the discussion of the subject. 
It was quite possible that if the Bill 
were treated with the firmness and 
with the resolution which were re- 
quired—even in this eleventh hour, 
it was possible that the Bill summarily, 
resolutely, and by an overwhelming 
majority, rejected by the common sense 
of Parliament, would bring about the 
termination of the odious agitation 
which had been sent on foot for the last 
couple of years. But the Prime Minis- 
ter and Her Majesty’s Government were 
greatly mistaken if they imagined that 
the passing of the Affirmation Bill would 
put an end to the questions involved in 
it. Concessions of this character, on the 
contrary, to voluntary Atheism, had a 
tendency to provoke a demand for future 
concessions ; and he wished to point out, 
although it might have escaped the 
attention of the Prime Minister, that 
Christianity had some convictions and 
some rights in this matter also. Her 
Majesty’s Government were very much 
mistaken if they fancied that the Affir- 
mation Bill, which threw open the 
alternative either to take an Oath in 
the name of God, or not to take it, 
would lead to the consequences ap- 
parently relied upon by the Prime 
Minister. With what conscience and 
with what feeling could a Christian come 
up to that Table, and take the name of 
God in a House which, by a deliberate 
vote, had sanctioned a sort of odious 
partition between God and Anti-Christ ? 
Had Her Majesty’s Government ever 
considered whether it would not be the 
case that many hon. Members of the 
House would indignantly refuse to drag 
in the nameof God as Witness of an Oath 
of Allegiance or a Declaration of any 
other description in that House, when 
the most notorious and offensive Atheist 
could go scot-free, and, ignoring thename 
of God altogether, by a mere wordy De- 
claration, would acquire all the rights and 
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privileges of a Member? If it were ever 
his fate to appear again at the Table of 
the House, prior to entering upon legis- 
lative duties at the commencement of a 
new Parliament, if this measure were 
the law, he should certainly take the 
Affirmation, because he should consider 
that it would be jlittle short of impiety 
to take an Oath under such circum- 
stances. Many of them believed it to 
be wrong to take an Oath, that was 
unnecessary, and when they had the 
choice of making an Affirmation, in- 
stead of taking the Oath it would cer- 
tainly be unnecessary. He would point 
out also that they were not free from 
the danger “of the desecration of the 
Oath, and that was the main part of the 
specious plea advanced by the Govern- 
ment. They would not be free from the 
desecration of the Oath by the passing 
of this Bill, because the Bill gave to 
every Member the free option and power 
of choosing whether he would take the 
Oath or not; and if it were passed by 
Parliament, it would be possible for the 
most offensive Atheist, who might even 
have paraded his intention of taking the 
Oath in order to insult the Christian 
religion of the country, to come in under 
the Government proposal, and take the 
Oath in the spirit of an insult, justifying 
it by the measure passed by the Legis- 
lature. Hedid not pretend to deal with 
the reference made with respect to 
rights, which had been brought forward 
by the advocates of the Bill. When 
they were dealing with the Bill brought 
in by a Liberal Government, the less 
they entered into considerations of 
Liberal respect for popular rights the 
better. The Liberal Government chose 
to be very touchy, and very tender in 
regard to the bereavement of the con- 
stituency of Northampton; but they 
thought very little of the feeling of the 
Irish constituencies and their Repre- 
sentatives, seeing that they were engaged 
in thrusting Members into prison, on 
fusty Statutes centuries old. They were 
confronted, however, with this statement 
on the side of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
that the matter had now been brought 
to such a point, and to so fine an issue 
in that House, that nothing more was 
left in the words of the Prime Minister 
than ‘‘a narrow ledge” on which to 
rest the religious faith of the people in 
some sort of God or other. It might be 
a question of detail. That depended on 
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the point of view from which the matter 
was regarded. It was probably only a 
question of detail in the mind of that 
eminent servant of the Roman Crown, 
who once put to the people the alter- 
native of ‘‘ Christ or Barabbas.”” But 
they were questions of detail which, in 
the minds of other men, seemed to be 
questions of principle of the gravest and 
most tremendous importance. If they 
were comparing belief in God with all 
other dogmas and with all other ques- 
tions of right or ceremony, or with 
matters however hallowed by usage or 
authority, it seemed to him that all 
other questions were the mere fringe of 
detail in comparison with the substance, 
essence, and body of the religious belief 
itself. The hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in terms no less 
happy than the logic of his argument, 
was careful not to press the irrelevancy 
with which the Prime Mininster dragged 
in the idea of the new conception of 
the Deity as the justification of his 
action on the present occasion. He (Mr. 
O’Donnell) wanted to know what con- 
nection there could be between an Oath 
in Parliament and the conception of the 
Deity, and with the God which was in- 
voked in the Oathin Parliament? Un- 
less it were to afford an opportunity for 
the Liberal Party to display their appre- 
ciation of Latinity, he could not conceive 
what was the relevancy of the Prime 
Minister’s reference. However, they 
were told that they ought to look on this 
question not from the point of view of 
the Northampton Election, and in refer- 
ence to the personal case of Mr. Brad- 
laugh. For the sake of argument, let that 
be taken for granted, let it be assumed, 
that the Prime Minister had not got Mr. 
Bradlaugh in view, and was not con- 
sidering the special case raised by that 
personage. But, under these circum- 
stances, the Prime Minister was bound 
to tell the House for whose benefit the 
Bill had been brought into the House ; 
and if the Bill were not a Bradlaugh 
Relief Bill, who were the numerous class 
sufficiently important, sufficiently de- 
serving, and sufficiently reputable to 
claim this intervention on the part of 
the Government. If it was not Mr. 
Bradlaugh who was alone sought to be 
introduced into the House by the Bill, 
he wanted to know who were the per- 
sons who were sought to be introduced ? 
What were the grievances that were 
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sought to be remedied? Who were the 
classes who were, in the purview of the 
Minister, to be represented, and to ex- 
press the opinions of the future House of 
Commons, if the Bill became law? If 
it were not Mr. Bradlaugh, was it his 
supporters, and were they to contem- 
plate, among the only classes who as 
yet had come much above the horizon, 
the persons who distributed the literary 
productions of the hon. Member for 
Northampton? Was it the authors of 
what he did not mis-describe in calling 
the bestial blackguardism of the Free- 
thinker and similar organs? Were those 
the classes to be benefited by this Bill ? 
He put the question, and he demanded 
an answer. If the Bill were not a 
Bradlaugh Relief Bill, then wasit a Bill 
for the relief of the Fruits of Philosophy ; 
or of othersatelites or parasites which had 
gathered around the excluded Member 
for Northampton? He did not intend 
to linger for more than a moment upon 
the audacity of the reference to the 
Emancipation of the Jews, or, rather, 
the admission of Jews into Parliament, 
which the supporters of the Goverment 
had had the self-possession, or the self- 
forgetfulness, to mention in that House. 
Whatever might have been the historical 
or social reasons which operated so long 
against the admission of Jews to that 
House, at any rate, as regarded the 
greatest and most fundamental question 
of all, there never could be any practical 
difference between the Jews and the 
Christians ; and it was simply audacity 
pushed to the utmost in a question of 
this kind to attempt to drag in the name 
of the great race of Monotheists who 
alone had handed down the traditions of 
the Almighty to the earliest days of the 
Christian Church with the bestial as- 
sociations and the foul impurities and 
impiety which hung round the name of 
the Member for Northampton. The 
central system of the Jewish creed was 
ours; the commandments of the Jews 
were ours; the books of the Prophets 
were ours; the songs of Israel were 
sung by our Christian congregations. 
He confessed there was no portion of the 
case brought forward by the Govern- 
ment which struck him as being more 
unworthy of the attention of Parliament 
than that portion which presumed to 
place the religious question on a level 
with the audacious and repulsive ques- 
tion which had been obtruded on their 
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notice. There was another case also 
which had been pressed into the service 
of this unfortunate Bill. They were told, 
forsooth, that they were to emancipate 
Mr. Bradlaugh and his ‘‘ merry men,” 
because the Christian Dissenters of Eng- 
land had been emancipated ; and some 
of the modern representatives of the 
Christian Dissenters of England had not 
been ashamed to use that argument. He 
had always understood, and, Catholic 
though he was, he had sympathized 
with the contention, that an exalted 
esthetic view of the Christian doctrine 
had been the prevailing view and dogma 
of the Christian Dissenters of England ; 
and he did not understand those self- 
forgetful Dissenters who had chosen to 
drag down the traditions of their an- 
cestors to the miserable level of this 
debate. He had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister speak of 
the claim of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, who represented nothing and 
nobody except subjects and persons 
whose characters could not be discussed 
in that House without hon. Members 
feeling obliged to spy Strangers as a 
preliminary to any investigation of the 
question. The Prime Minister ventured 
to couple the name of Mr. Bradlaugh 
and his cause with the name of O’Con- 
nell and the Catholics of Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman left out of con- 
sideration other matters on which he 
might legitimately have touched. But 
the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland 
were emancipated after long and care- 
ful argument, and proof which had con- 
vinced the Protestants of the Realm that 
they could be emancipated, not only with 
safety, but with advantage to the gene- 
ral interests of the Kingdom. There 
was never any question as to the binding 
character of Christian morality upon the 
consciences of Catholics ; and as to their 
services to the State, he would only 
quote to the House the confession of an 
eminent statesman who had ventured on 
such a parallel. He would quote the 
testimony of the great Duke of Wel- 
lington in favour of the Emancipation of 
the Catholics. The Duke of Wellington 
reminded the House of Lords that on 
many a desperate field, in many a ter- 
rible crisis in the darkest hour of the 
fight, battles had been won by thousands 
and tens of thousands of Catholic sol- 
diers, who poured out their life-blood 
freely for the benefit of the State. 
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Whether or not these services had been | 
gratefully remembered by England was | 
'lutely maintained that man was only an- 
other link of progress or retrogression 
end, impelled the Imperial Parliament to | 
recognize the rights of the Catholic citi- | 
zens of the Empire to an equal share in | 


another question; but it was these ser- 
vices and considerations which, in the 


the authority and duties of citizenship. 
He asked the Prime Minister, what were 
the merits and services to the State and 
the Empire which had been performed 
by the class represented by Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and if they could be placed on 
a level with the valour and suffering 
which had carried our banner triumph- 
antly over every field in the Peninsula 
until it waved over the crowning defeat 
of Napoleon at Waterloo? What kind 
of services had Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
followers rendered to the State? One 
day or other, there would appear in that 
House a Bill, which he (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
believed had passed the Upper House, 
for putting some check upon, and pro- 
viding some protection for, those unfor- 
tunate women who were led into vice 
and wickedness in the wretched quarters 
of our large towns. It could not be 
difficult to trace a connection between 
vice of that kind and the wholesale dis- 
semination of the vicious manuals which 
had been associated with the principal 
part of the life work of this protégé of 
a Liberal Government. If he were to 
consider the case of an Atheist from a 
human—hedid not propose for a moment 
to consider it from a theological point 
of view, because, from that point of view, 
an Atheist was a man who denied God— 
but it was worth while at the present 
moment to consider the case from a 
human point of view, and from the 
human point of view what was an Atheist 
in his own conception? An Atheist was 
a man who professed himself to be only 
distinguished, in certain particular de- 
tails of development and structure, from 
the beast and the brute. It was not he 
(Mr. O’ Donnell) who had drawn that dis- 
tinction. On the contrary, he denied it, 
even to those misguided men who main- 
tained the theory, although they denied 
their obligation to be subject to the same 
moral laws of a Creator asChristians. He 
denied the distinction endeavoured to be 
forced upon him. . While all other men 
were distinguished by a belief in a God 
and a Creator, recognizing themselves as 
subject to that Creator, the Atheist re- 
jected emphatically all idea of any such 
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connection with any Divinity or Deity. 
He discarded it altogether, and abso- 


in the mere scale of a bestial being. In 
the face of that contention, which was a 
fundamental article in the doctrine of 
Atheism, he (Mr. O’Donnell) wanted to 
know where were the moral bases for this 
proposed legislation? By what right, if 
the Atheist’s contentions were admitted, 
could they punish, he wouid not say sin, 
but crime? By what right could they stig- 
matize acts as moral or evil? From the 
Atheist’s point of view, how could they 
decide what was moral or immoral, cri- 
minal or not criminal? In the case of 
man, he professed to be governed by the 
same nature and the same instincts. 
How could they expect any claim from 
such men who refused the rights and 
responsibilities which were willingly re- 
cognized and broadly assumed by all 
men who recognized the Government of 
a moral Providence to whom they were 
responsible? It was not Christians 
who imposed a disqualification upon 
the Atheist. The Atheist imposed the 
disqualification upon himself. He pro- 
fessed that he was devoid of the very 
fundamental principles in virtue of which 
society exercised authority, in virtue of 
which human legislation was conducted, 
and connected by reference to moral law 
in the human breast, and imposed on 
human society. As long as the Atheist 
maintained that attitude, they ought not 
to confer on him rights which he refused 
to accept. He had dealt, in the course 
of his remarks, with the special case of 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh), and he had dealt with the 
general case of the rights of the Atheists 
to maintain a position among the places 
and connections which were entitled to 
respect and to human reverence. He 
could not, unfortunately, deal with the 
classes behind that particular Athiest in 
the present case, because, as far as he 
could say, the classes behind him were 
much more deserving of the attention of 
the police courts than of the Legislature 
of the land. But he thought there was 
another aspect of the case which might 
be fairly considered. They were entitled 
to bear this in mind—by every argu- 
ment which they were able to test, by 
every proof which they were able to ap- 
preciate, and examine, the overwhelming 
bulk of the opinion of the nation was 
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utterly against this course of gratuitous 
violation of the fundamental principles 
of the Constitution, and the belief of the 
British and Irish people. In England, 
beyond all doubt, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people were true to the 
faith of their fathers; and, whether in 
the English Church or among the Dis- 
senting communities, the vast majority 
of the people were against this gratui- 
tous sacrifice of religion to a paltry and 
despicable cause. He was told, but he 
should be sorry to believe it true, that 
some of the Scotch Members believed 
that they would only be continuing the 
work of John Knox in destroying the 
Catholic Church in Scotland if they could 
succeed in destroying the Constitution 
of Great Britain and Ireland. He hoped 
the votes of the majority of the Scotch 
Members would refute thecharacterwhich 
some ingenious advocates and admirers 
of the Ministry had claimed for Scot- 
land at large. For his own part, he con- 
fessed that down to the present he had 
seen much more evidence in Scotland of 
an acute appreciation of theological dif- 
ferences than a wholesale readiness to 
abolish belief in God ; and it was quite 
possible that, in Scotland, the expecta- 
tion of the hon. Member for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire would be ratified 
at the next Election, and that those hon. 
Members who had thrown overboard the 
belief in God as part of the Constitution, 
in response to the suggestion of the 
Liberal Whip, would discover that their 
action was not approved of by believers 
in the Church of Scotland. In regard 
to Ireland, there could be no doubt that 
Ireland was actually united on this ques- 
tion from the North to the South and 
from the East to the West. Among all 
the constituencies and among all the Re- 
omc of Ireland, he did not be- 
ieve there would be found three battered 
reputations or expectant placemen who 
would be dragged into the Ministerial 
Lobby. As a matter of State policy, he 
would impress on Her Majesty’s Govern- 
mentthis consideration. Importantin their 
view, as was this constituency of North- 
ampton ; superlative in their regard, as 
were the party claims of Mr. Bradlaugh; 
he would suggest to them to consider 
whether this was the time, or whether 
any time could be an expedient time, for 
introducing such a new, such a vast, and 
such a loathsome definition between the 
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of the land as would be implied in the 
success of the Ministerial proposition ? 
All Ireland, without distinction, recog- 
nized in religion the surest and the ne- 
cessary basis of legislation ; and if, by 
any manipulation of votes, or by any 
exercise of Ministerial authority, the 
Liberal view were imposed on the Legis- 
lature by the influence of the Govern- 
ment, that, he said, would only be an- 
other distinction, and a distinetion of 
the gravest import, between the people 
of Ireland and the peoples, whatever 
they might be called, who inhabited the 
rest of the Kingdom. He said nothing 
offensive to the belief of any man, or 
any community ; but he considered this 
a fundamental question on which de- 
sertion was vital and fatal; and he could 
not doubt that if Parliament deliberately 
cast away the very last of the ties which 
bound the present to the great past, 
in England, there would result political 
as well as religious consequences of the 
gravest importance. There was ne doubt 
whatever that, in the minds of the per- 
sons supporting Mr. Bradlaugh, their 
objections to that part of the Oath which 
recognized God were not much stronger 
than to those which recognized allegiance 
to even a temporal Sovereign. He be- 
lieved with the views of the enormous 
majority of his co-religionists in that 
House, the passing of a Bill to substi- 
tute Affirmation for the invocation of the 
Divine Name would impose on them the 
necessity of not invoking the Divine 
Name, under such odious circumstances. 
Let it be remembered that neither that 
House nor any other Assembly could 
escape from the law that ‘‘ No man can 
serve two masters,” and that all the 
attempts of Her Majesty’s Government 
to establish a skilful equilibrium be- 
tween religion and impiety would only 
result in the consequence.of imposing on 
those who believed in religion the neces- 
sity of holding aloof from everything 
which would be a blasphemous mockery 
of religion, if the House generally were 
to divorce itself from the recognition of 
the Divine Government in society. 
Viscounr EMLYN said, he should 
not have intervened in this debate, but 
for a speech delivered some nights ago by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Judge Advocate General (Mr. Os- 
borne Morgan). The speech in ques- 
tion was a remarkable one. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman started by 
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asserting that, on the question at pre- 
sent before the House, he represented 
the opinion of the Principality of Wales. 
He knew not from whom the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman had obtained 
the right to speak on behalf of the 
Principality — however, in proceeding 
with his arguments, he mentioned those 
who, he thought, would vote with him, 
and those who would probably go into 
the Opposition Lobby. But here the 
eloquence of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman seemed to have blinded him 
to the fact that he had a Colleague in 
the representation of the county of Den- 
bigh (Sir Watkin Wynne), a Gentle- 
man much respected, and whose name 
was a household word throughout the 
Principality of Wales; for he appeared 
absolutely to have forgotten the exist- 
ence of that Gentleman, while he 
ignored the fact, that had not ill-health 
prevented his attendance, he would pro- 
bably be found in the Opposition Lobby. 
He made no reference to that, and he 
(Viscount Emlyn) would therefore ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman if 
he was authorized to imply that his hon. 
Colleague, if he could be present, would 
vote in the same Lobby with himself? 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
then passed on to make a personal re- 
ference, saying that he believed he (Vis- 
count Emlyn) would be the only Mem- 
ber from Wales who would vote against 
the Bill. Without knowing whether that 
would be so or not, he (Viscount Emyln) 
was glad to say that his vote certainly 
would be recorded against it. Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to direct a sneer at himself, which he 
was contend to pass by, leaving the 
question of its justice, good taste, and 
courtesy to the judgment of the House. 
Having listened to the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
had constituted himself the Represen- 
tative of the whole public opinion of 
Wales, he (Viscout. Emlyn) confessed 
that he had absolutely failed to find in 
that speech an argument of any kind 
which would justify oneany in voting 
for the Bill. With the permission of 
the House, he would pass in review 
some of the statements made by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman in 
the course of his speech. In the first 
place, he said that many persons of 
varied religious views were able, at 
present, to come into the House; but it 
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was impossible to gather from his speech 
whether that was objectionable, or the 
reverse. He next made a statement of 
a character which astonished him (Vis- 
count Emlyn), and which would as- 
tonish him from whatever part of the 
House it proceeded—namely, that the 
Oath as at present adminstered admitted 
to the House a whole ‘‘ army of hum- 
bugs.”’ Without pausing to consider the 
delicacy or elegance of that language, 
he would ask the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman to whom he referred as 
constituting an ‘‘ army of humbugs”’— 
who where those hon. Gentlemen, and 
for what constituencies did they sit? 
The next statement of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman was also start- 
ling, as coming from the Treasury Bench. 
He said, at the beginning of a new Par- 
liament, Members came to the Table, 
practically to take an Oath which they 
meant to break. Now, he had no wish 
to misrepresent the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman, and he regretted 
that he was not in his place; but he 
would read to the House the exact 
words made use of, and ask whether he 
had not correctly expressed their mean- 
ing? They were— 

‘* At the beginning of a New Parliament, 
Members now came to the Table in gangs to 
take the Oath, almost without knowing what 
they are doing.”’ 

He believed the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) had made a 
statement very much of the same kind; 
but the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man not satisfied with that, made a quo- 
tation which went even further. He 
was careful, however, to say that it 
was not taken from any book he 
himself had written; it was to this 
effect —‘‘Oh! Blasphemous; the Book 
of Life is made a superstitious instru- 
ment on which they gabble o’er the 
Oaths they mean to break ....” He 
(Viscount Emlyn) said that a greater 
libel was never uttered in that House 
against Members of Parliament, and 
that the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, if he thought it proper to make 
a charge of the kind, should have 
made it in specific terms, so that anyone 
in the House could answer him. But, 
even if those charges were true, what 
had they to do with the question before 
the House? How did the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman propose to deal 
with the matter? Would any of the 
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‘(whole army of humbugs”’ sitting in 
the House now be debarred from doing 
so ; and would any of the gangs of Mem- 
bers who came to the Table to take the 
Oath they intended to break bedebarred? 
The Bill did not touch an atom of those 
questions ; and they knew well that, if it 
became law, the right of Mr. Bradlaugh 
and of such Members to take the Oath 
would be exactly the same as it was at 
the present time. And then the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman went on to 
speak of the religious character of the 
constituency which he represented, and 
of the other constituencies in Wales— 
of their crowded Sunday schools and 
chapels. He agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman on that point; 
but he went on to say that the majority 
of the people were in favour of this Bill, 
because they,hated tests more than they 
hated Atheism. That must be to a cer- 
tain extent taken as an epigrammatic 
phrase, made use of more for the sake of 
effect than because it accurately repre- 
sented facts. But, putting that aside, 
what were the tests which the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman referred to? 
They could only be the tests affected in 
this Bill, and they were simply those of 
reference to Almighty God. ‘Therefore, 
the statement was brought down to this, 
that reference to God was a test which 
the constituents of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman hated more than 
Atheism. He utterly denied the truth 
of that statement with regard to his own 
constituents, or those of any other hon. 
Member from Wales; and he chal- 
lenged hon. Members on the opposite 
Benches, representing Welsh consti- 
tuencies, to rise in their places and say 
that the test he had described, the only 
one touched in the Bill, was hated by 
their constituents more than Atheism 
itself. But he would ask for what con- 
scientious scruples were they required to 
make this sacrifice? That was a ques- 
tion which hon. and right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite had been 
very careful not to touch, and for this rea- 
son—there were no conscientious scru- 
ples to which they could refer. Putting 
aside the question as to whether scru- 
ae concerning this test could properly 

e called conscientious, he put it to the 
House that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), in whose be- 
half this Bill was admittedly introduced, 
did not profess to have any conscientious 
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seruples in the matter; he did not tell 
them that conscientious scruples would 
not allow him to take the Oath; on the 
contrary, he claimed to take it now, and 
nothing but the vote of the House had 
stopped him from doing so. He would 
ask the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man whether it was by the action of the 
Government that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
not profaned that Oath long ago? Look- 
ing at the feeling which the Welsh con- 
stituencies avowedly held in favour of 
religious freedom and toleration, and 
which everyone in that House respected, 
he told the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had no right to build upon a 
people’s love of religious liberty the 
odious statement that they were in 
favour of admitting into the House of 
Commons, to legislate as to their chapels 
and Sunday schools, pronounced Atheists, 
in whose behalf the Bill was being forced 
upon them. Hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had forgotten how widely 
the two things, religious toleration and 
the encouragement of Atheism, diverged. 
It was very convenient to cast at hon. 
Members on those Benches the grand 
words, ‘‘ Religious freedom and tolera- 
tion;”? but, as the noble Lord the 
Member for West Kent (Viscount Lewis- 
ham) had pointed out at an earlier stage 
of the debate, they were not fighting 
against religious freedom, but against 
the tyranny of irreligion. Then the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman went 
on to say that ‘‘the arguments on the 
other side of the House always de- 
generated into the cry of ‘‘ Bradlaugh ;” 
but had he given himself the trouble 
to listen to the speech of the Prime Mi- 
nister, he would have gathered that that 
right hon. Gentleman himself did not 
deny, or question, the proposition that 
it was on behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh that 
the Bill had been brought in. The 
Prime Minister, in referring to that spe- 
cial point, observed— 

“Tt is said that you ought not to alter the 
Law for the sake of one person, that one per- 
son being Mr. Bradlaugh, but it so happens that 
these laws are commonly altered for the sake of 
one person.” 


The argument of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman was, therefore, dis- 
tinctly opposed to the admission of the 
Prime Minister that the Bill was brought 
in for the sake of Mr. Bradlaugh. He 
would touch for one moment upon a 
most remarkable part of the speech of 
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the Prime Minister. Speaking of the 
Petitions brought in in regard to this 
Bill, and admitting entirely that the 
weight of those Petitions was against 
it, the right hon. Gentleman went on, 
not to argue that they did not represent 
the feeling of the country, but that he 
was justified in going against the feeling 
ef the country. There were many ques- 
tions on which it was desirable that the 
Government should be less dependent, 
and less open to pressure; in fact, he 
should like to see a little more backbone 
in their policy. When hon. Members 
saw a question of this kind, which had 
not been before the constituencies, 
brought before Parliament, they had a 
right to ask how it was that the Govern- 
ment claimed and arrogated to them- 
selves the right of going against the 
opinions of the constituencies, and going 
so far as to say that in questions of this 
kind, their judgment was not to be de- 
pended upon? He could understand 
why the Government should prefer that 
this question should never be tested by 
the constituencies. When the right hon. 
Gentleman said that in election after 
election, the Government had been losing 
votes, he could quite understand their 
anxiety to smother the question before 
many other elections came about. But, 
suppose for a moment that the Govern- 
ment had the right to go against the 
opinion of the country, in what way were 
they doing it, and for what reason? The 
Bill was not one they had carefully ma- 
tured ; it was not a question which, after 
careful consideration for a long time, 
they had at length come to the definite 
conclusion they must deal with. The 
question had been before them for three 
years, but they had never touched it. 
They had dealt with the matter just 
whichever way the tide seemed to go; 
but had never pushed the view they were 
now holding to the front until Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s threats and Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
mob had forced them on. It was under 
these threats, it was under the dictation 
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educated classes of the country; but to 
‘his (Viscount Emlyn’s) mind, no worse 
effect could be produced on those classes 
‘than by the settlement of the question 
|in this way. He could conceive nothin 
worse than that the Government shoul 
‘keep the question open and dangling 
before the people for three years, with- 
out attempting to deal with it; that 
| whenever it arose, the Prime Minister 
should abdicate the functions of the 
| Leader of the House, and allow the 
‘whole matter to drift; and that, in the 
end, he should allow himself—or suffer 
| it to appear that he allowed himself—to 
be moved by a mob, who hurled threats 
at his head, into making way for a blas- 
|phemer and Atheist to come to the 
Table. He now came to the concluding 
| part of the Prime Minister’s speech. No 
| one could listen to it unmoved ; but when 
| he heard the right hon. Gentleman paring 
| down all the recognition of religion 
| which existed in the House, and when 
| he heard kim term that recognition “a 
| mere shred to which they clung so 
| closely,” he could not but feel that this 
|was strange language for anyone to 
| hear in Parliament, and from the Prime 
Minister, when they remembered that 
that shred of religion to which the right 
hon. Gentleman referred so lightly, was 
nothing more nor less than the recog- 
nition of God. [A laugh.] The hon. 
and learned Solicitor General might jeer 
if he pleased; but the people of Eng- 
land would understand that, and nosophis- 
try from the greatest statesman in the 
country, none of this paring down, would 
influence them. Whatthey were doing, 
or proposing to do, was to strike the 
name of God from the Affirmation which 
was taken in this House. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) 
had put the matter very plainly. He 
had said that this question was very 
easily understood, and it did not require 
a statesman nor a lawyer to explain it ; 
but it certainly did require a states- 








of a mob assembled near the Houses of | man of ability and a great lawyer to 
Parliament, that they had claimed for | conceal its meaning from the House. 
themselves the right to put aside the opi- | And then they were told that they were 
nion of the people of England, and say, | to have in place of the Affirmation as it 
“It is not worthy of respect.”” There | stood—in place of any reference to the 
was no doubt about it that they had | name of God—a “solemn Affirmation.” 
allowed themselves to be forced bythis| A ‘‘ solemn Affirmation,” forsooth ! 
mob to act contrary to the opinion of the’ Whence was the solemnity to be de- 
people of England. The Prime Minister rived? He challenged any hon. or 
had spoken of the effect the keeping of | right hon. Gentleman to contradict this 
this question open would have on the | statement, that no solemnity was pos- 
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sible, except where it was connected 
with a reverent recognition of God. 
The Government told them that they 
had a ‘solemn affirmation” in the 
oath that was taken by Atheists in 
Courts of Justice. That question he 
did not go into. They must deal with 
the question that was before them— 
namely, the Oath in Parliament. The 
Government asked the House to strike 
out of its Affirmation the name of God, 
and they said in the same breath that 
when they did that the Declaration would 
retain as much solemnity as it had be- 
fore. Well, he repeated, whence was 
that solemnity derived? He knew of no 
solemnity in matters of this kind, save 
with reference to the name of God. He 
had been anxious to put on record his 
protest against the assumption that the 
constituencies of Wales were in favour of 
the Bill. Heshould unhesitatingly give 
his strongest opposition to it in the pre- 
sent stage, and in every other, if it 
should go beyond the present; and, in 
doing so, he should be giving expres- 
sion to the opinion not only of the 
people of Wales, but of the people of 
the Empire at large. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT said, he must 
apologise to the House for taking part 
in the discussion at so late an hour 
(12.50); but he was anxious to make a 
few observations now, for two reasons— 
first, because the Government had ap- 
pealed to them, and he thought not un- 
reasonably, not to protract this debate 
beyond due limits; and, in the second 
place, he felt that it would not be right, 
considering the importance of the con- 
stituency he had the honour to repre- 
sent in the House, if no voice were 
raised in their behalf on this great and 
important question. Putting those two 
considerations together, and knowing 
the narrow limits within which their 
time was now compressed, he felt that 
if he did not trouble the House now, he 
might not be able to find a fitting oppor- 
tunity later on. He therefore asked the 
indulgence of hon. Members for a few 
minutes. The subject which had been 
before them to-night had been fully and 
adequately discussed ; but it seemed to 
him there were still some considerations 
which might be urged on the attention 
of the House. The Prime Minister, in 
that most remarkable, and, if he might 
say so, even for him, that stupendous 
effort of genius—which they heard last 
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week on this Bill—and which had 
seemed to him (Mr. Talbot) all the 
more remarkable, because the right 
hon. Gentleman did what hardly any- 
one else in the House could have done— 
namely, threw round a subject most un- 
savoury, a halo of sanctity and Chris- 
tianity—appealed to them to put an end 
to these unseemly proceedings, and had 
said that the scenes which were enacted 
here were scenes which were not credit- 
able to Parliament or to the country, 
He entirely agreed with the Prime 
Minister in that; but the opponents of 
the Bill were not responsible for these 
scenes. No doubt, someone else was. 
The history of this transaction was pain- 
ful, and he thought Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were more to be pitied than 
blamed for the position they found 
themselves in. But the pity which 
should be felt for them was more 
that pity which attached to men who, 
having failed to take the correct course 
at the outset, found themselves unable, 
as things proceeded, to recover the 
ground they had lost, and, consequently, 
sank deeper and deeper into the mire, 
In the spring of 1880, when the hon. 
Member who now represented North- 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) went to the 
then chief authority in the arrangements 
of the Liberal Party (Mr.Adam), and told 
him thatif he would write a letter which 
could be shown at Northampton, it would 
be desirable, in order to consolidate the 
Liberal Party in Northampton, the cause 
of all this difficulty took piace. The 
Liberal Party had not the courage of its 
convictions, and was obliged to consoli- 
date itself and support the two Gentle- 
men who sought the suffrages of the 
people of Northampton. Then there 
was the unhappy telegram sent by the 
hon. Member for Bristol (Mr. Morley), 
a telegram afterwards bitterly regretted 
by the sender, which completed the dis- 
aster. From that point, disaster had fol- 
lowed on disaster, until they had arrived 
at the state of things in which they found 
themselves that night. The House was 
told that they ought not to object to the 
admission of these people into the House, 
because they had already agreed to the 
admission of Roman Catholics and Jews ; 
and they had been told to-night that 
neither Roman Catholics nor Jews had 
injuriously affected the character of the 
House. That was true; but, it must be 
remembered, neither Roman Catholics 
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norJewshad any intention of affecting in- 
juriously the religious character of either 
the House or thecountry. But when he 
came to look at the utterances of the 
people who were associated with the Gen- 
tleman it was now sought to admit to this 
House, he could not admit that, if allowed 
into the House, they would make no 
difference in its constitution. He did 
not know whether hon. Members had 
seen a remarkable letter which had ap- 
peared in one of the Northern news- 
papers—a letter addressed to Zhe New- 
castle Chroniele—in which the writer 
adverted in terms of triumphant expec- 
tation to the results which were to ensue 
from the passing of this Bill. These 
utterances were so remarkable that he 
must ask the House to listen to a few of 
them. Speaking of the late Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. Ashton Dilke), whose 
early death they had to deplore a short 
time ago, the writer said— 


“The journals which he owned have done 
excellent service in delivering the minds of the 
multitude from that bait to idleness, the hoary 
superstition of setting’ aside every seventh 
day to the worship of the ‘ Almighty;’ while 
the periodical which he himself edited seldom 
let slip an opportunity of exposing the hollow- 
ness, the folly, and ignorance of the Christian 
Missionary system.” 


These were the results which this avowed 
Atheist who wrote to Zhe Neweastle 
Chronicle anticipated from the admission 
of persons of this kind into Parliament— 
the abolition of that distinction between 
the days of the week—the week days 
and the Sunday—which had been long 
looked on as perhaps the chief bulwark 
of religion in this country, and was cer- 
tainly not one of the least blessings that 
Christianity had brought to the labour- 
ing men of this country, and the aboli- 
tion of that noble and self-denying work 
which had led, amongst other things, to 
the liberation of the slave. These were 
the results which were looked forward 
to as attendant upon the triumph of 
Atheism. Speaking of the precepts of 
the junior hon. Member for Newcastle 
(Mr. John Morley), the writer went on 
to say — 


‘*These are noble precepts, and when they 
have been carefully applied, and their gradually 
improving results handed down fora genera- 
tion or two, then will dawn upon old England 
that happy time which Freethought philosophers 
have foretold, when the little child will repeat 
to its approving parent Shelley’s dictum, ‘ There 
is no God,’” 
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Speaking of Mr. Bradlaugh, this writer 


said— 


“ While a great many Liberals would be con- 
tent with merely opening museums and such 
like places on Sundays, Mr. Bradlaugh would 
destroy the Sunday itself, eradicating from 
men’s minds every trace of the unhallowed 
superstition. This fatal legacy from Judaism 
bears the blood marks of ancient heathen- 
dom about it; it is a toothed drag upon the 
world’s industry, a provider of misery for mil- 
lions, and a disgrace to modern enlightenment. 
It must be done away with; and there is no 
man living whose efforts in this direction have 
been crowned with greater success than those 
of Mr. C. Bradlaugh. It was in doing battle 
against the ‘ Lord’s Day’ that Mr. Bradlaugh 
came first prominently before the English 
public. That was in 1855, when the ‘ Sunday 
Trading Bill’ was introduced, and when the 
riotsensued in Hyde Park. Since that time Sun- 
day has been his chief working day; through 
the enterprize of himself and a number of active 
colleagues, multitudes of the labouring people 
of England have lost all reverence for the day 
which their parents had taught them to set 
apart for God’s worship. For this reason alone 
Mr. Bradlaugh deserves the gratitude of us all. 
. . . « But let me refer briefly to another and a 
greater service which the Secularist leader has 
rendered to his fellow countrymen. He has 
greatly helped to banish error from the State ; 
but there probably never lived an Englishman 
who has done so much to banish error from the 
family. The family was before the State; it 
contains the rudiments of a national organiza- 
tion, and is, indeed, the basis of society. The 
life of the family gives the tone to civil go- 
vernment. The knowledge of this fact has 
made reformers look first to the family circle. 
This they have been accustomed to do from 
the days of Plato down to those of the 
Gotha programme, the family being reckoned 
the mainspring of the national virtue and the 
keystone of the political arch. How can the 
cistern be filled with pure water if its feeders 
are charged with noxious fluids? Whoever 
gave the Jews their theocracy understood this, 
and thence their family life was hedged about 
by stern laws; two Commandments out of the 
10 were formed expressly to fortify and sanctify 
the union among man, wife, and children, and 
the Kingdom of the promised Messiah Himself 
was made to depend on keeping the family pure 
and its links entire. Everybody knows the place 
which the institution of family has ever held in 
the Christian system. There was a time when 
the old heathen world, sinking under the weight 
of its lasciviousness and moral rottenness, had 
to yield to a new régime, whose most powerful 
weapons were love and chastity. The family 
was at the beginning of Christian civilization ; 
and, by acting upon the family, Christian 
religion has constituted itself the guardian of 
the national purity. It had often been con- 
tended that if an effective blow were to be 
dealt at the State, it would have to be de- 
livered through the family. But never before, 
I am convinced, either in this or any other 
country, has there been an attack upon the 
family institution so skilfully devised and suc- 
cessfully undertaken as that by Mr. Bradlaugh.” 
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In answer to this quotation, it might 
be said—‘‘ What has that to do with 
the Bill before the House?” It had 
that to do with it. These were the 
sentiments and opinions that Mr, Brad- 
laugh’s friends relied on as consti- 
tuting the triumph they hoped to achieve 
through his coming into the House. He 
(Mr. Talbot) would ask the House, 
were they ready, at the bidding of a 
Liberal Government, or anyone else, to 
pass a law which would tend, in the 
opinion of the people who advocated it, 
to achieve triumphs such as these—the 
destruction of the English Sunday, and 
the destruction of the English family 
life? These were not Party matters— 
he hoped they were all of one Party on 
such subjects as those. Would any hon. 
Member who gave a moment’s conside- 
ration to the subject doubt what the 
answer ought to be when such a ques- 
tion was put tothem? They were told 
they ought to pass the Bill because 
there were already many Atheists in the 
House. He should like to ask hon. 
Members who said that, what sort of 
compliment did they think they were 
paying to their Friends? If there were 
Atheists in the House, where were they, 
and who were they? He did not suppose 
they were sitting on the Conservative side 
of the House ; and if they were sitting on 
the other, it was hardly a complimentary 
thing for hon. Members to tell their 
Friends they were Atheists—that they 
had come to the Table and subscribed 
an Oath that they did not believe in. 
But they must not suppose this was 
the final step. The Affirmation said 
that the man making it solemnly pro- 
mised allegiance to Her Majesty; but 
the very man for whom it was proposed 
to provide this Affirmation had declared 
that he was not prepared to bear true 
allegiance. What was this gross im- 
posture which was to be passed off upon 
the House? If hon. Members would 
look at the matter in the light of clear 
reason, instead of Party obligation, he 
was quite sure they would come to the 
conclusion that this Bill ought to be 
thrown out with all the indignity it de- 
served. It was not only not satisfac- 
tory, but it was hopelessly confused. 
They were told that the Bill was going 
to be prospective only; but, if that was 
the case, why was it not made so now ? 
He supposed words were to be introduced 
in Committee—though he hoped they 
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would never reach that stage—to provide 
that the Bill should only be prospective, 
If that was the determination of the 
Government after deliberation, surely a 
matter of this grave importance ought 
to have been sufficiently considered be- 
fore the Bill was introduced. Was Mr. 
Bradlaugh a man for whom Parliament 
ought to pass anything of this kind? He 
had tried to show that Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
principles were destructive, not only of 
the religion we all professed torespectand 
revere, but they went to the root of all 
our institutions, whether social or reli- 
gious. Was he the kind of man for 
whom the House could have that amount 
of respect which was called for if such a 
fundamental change was to be made? 
Was he not a man who had shown, by 
the manner in which he had treated 
that House, that he was not worthy of 
such consideration? Some hon. Mem- 
bers had compared him to the Jews and 
Roman Catholics; but the Jews and 
Roman Catholics were ready to wait 
through long years of patient endurance 
and civil disabilities before they were 
admitted to the House. He would not 
now argue whether those who opposed 
them were right or wrong; but, at all 
events, they proceeded in a Constitu- 
tional manner, and when Parliament 
gave them relief, it did so after due con- 
sideration. But this man had not pro- 
ceeded in that manner. First, he came 
and claimed to affirm, as a person who 
had already affirmed in Courts of Jus- 
tice; and when that claim was rejected 
by a majority of the House, and accord- 
ing to law, he then came forward and 
said he did not care about the Oath, but 
if they would not let him affirm, he 
would swear anything they liked. Was 
that a man for whom they were to 
change the law of England? This was 
one of the most preposterous proposals 
ever known. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Barnstaple (Viscount Lyming- 
ton) said he never would have consented 
to admitting Mr. Bradlaugh on taking 
the Oath; and the hon. and learned 
Member for Christchurch (Mr. Davey) 
said he thought the Affirmation was 
better than the Oath. That might be 
a perfectly legitimate subject for con- 
sideration hereafter; but he (Mr. Talbot) 
could not help thinking that if that was 
the hon. and learned Member’s opinion, 
and he had the courage to carry it out, 
he should not vote for this Bill, but 
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should bring in a Bill, or induce the 
Government to bring in a Bill, to alter 
the present principle altogether, and 
provide that, in future, there should be 
Affirmation only. One word more, as to 
the way in which the Oath was sup- 
posed to be taken. It was said that, at 
the beginning of the Session, the Oath 
was taken in an unseemly manner, and 
that those proceedings were not calcu- 
lated to inspire spectators with reve- 
rence. He did not think the House was 
responsible for the arrangements, and 
he hoped those who were responsible 
would improve the arrangements. The 
fact that the authorities had not given 
them the best method of administering 
the Oath was surely not a sufficient argu- 
ment for so great a change. The Prime 
Minister had appealed to hon. Members 
to do away with this flimsy shred of a re- 
ligious test, and, once and for all, to have 
done with religious disabilities. In the 
first place, he entirely challenged and 
traversed the Prime Minister when he 
called this a test at all. He did not 
look at this as a religious or Theistic 
test. This Assembly had a right to say 
in what way those who came to take 
their seats should begin their great and 
responsible duties. They had a right 
to impose obligations on those who 
entered that House; and he entirely 
denied that that had anything to do 
with, or was in any sense, a Theistic 
test. He would go a step further, and, 
answering the Prime Minister’s argu- 
ment upon Lucretian doctrines, he 
would say that he would rather wel- 
come even those who could not go 
beyond a general and even a vague 
recognition of a Supreme Power, if 
they had a real feeling of submission 
to such Unseen Power as regulating 
and controlling their actions. Though 
not believing them to be in the condi- 
tion in which he hoped he himself and his 
hon. Friends were, be would welcome 
such persons as persons with whom obli- 
gations were sacred; but he could not 
accept, as in that category, any person 
who admitted no reverence to any Su- 
preme Being at all. When one of 


the great preachers of Christianity ap- 
proached Athens, and found there an 
altar to an Unknown God, instead of 
casting a slight or an imputation upon 
that doctrine, he endeavoured to declare 
to those who were in an imperfect state 
of belief the true doctrine about Him 
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whom they ignorantly worshipped. He 
would rather have an altar to an Un- 
known God than no altar atall. And, in 
conclusion, he would say that so long as 
he had a seat in that House he would 
not be a party to depriving the House 
of that which had for so many centuries 
sanctioned all its legislation aud pro- 
ceedings—the recognition of a Power 
above and beyond us, and which we all 
bowed to and revered. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL said, that, in 
this important discussion, no Representa- 
tive from Scotland had addressed the 
House to-night; and his principal ob- 
ject in rising was to make some reference 
to remarks which had been made on 
previous evenings, with respect to the 
opinion entertained upon this Bill in 
Scotland. The noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho), 
on the first evening of the debate, ex- 
pressed his opinion that there was a 
strong feeling in Scotland against this 
Bill. To that statement, opposite opi- 
nions were expressed by hon. Members 
who followed in the debate. The hon. 
Member for the City of Aberdeen (Dr. 
Webster) was especially decided in con- 
tradicting the assertion of the noble 
Lord. He said there was no public 
opinion in Scotland against the Bill; 
and he seemed to rest that statement 
upon two bases. One was, that at his 
own meetings with his constituents, at 
which he had freely expressed his views 
on the question, and explained the course 
he had taken in voting with the Govern- 
ment, there had been no dissatisfaction 
expressed. That was negative evidence 
to the hon. Member as to the feel- 
ing in Aberdeen ; but what he seemed 
chiefly to rest upon was the fact that 
he had presented a Petition in favour 
of the Bill from the Aberdeen Presby- 
tery of the United Presbyterian Church. 
To those who knew Scotland, it was 
unnecessary to give an explanation on 
the subject; but there might be hon. 
Members who were not familiar with 
the religious distinctions in Scotland, 
and for their benefit, he (Mr. J. A. 
Campbell) wished to explain, without 
any disrespect whatever to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Aberdeen, and 
without in any way disparaging the 
Church for which the hon, Member spoke, 
that the United Presbyterian Church did 
not mean a Union of all Presbyterian 
Churches, as some, not acquainted with 
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Scotland, might suppose from its name, 
but it was simply one of the three prin- 
cipal Presbyterian Churches of Scotland ; 
and it so happened that in Aberdeen 
and neighbourhood, that Church was 
by no means so powerful as it was in 
some other parts of Scotland. In fact, 
its Aberdeen Presbytery represented 
only 16 congregations, while a Petition 
from the Aberdeen Presbytery of either 
the Established Church or the Free 
Church would have represented more 
than double that number of congrega- 
tions. The hon. Member also spoke of 
the deference that was due to the opi- 
nions of this Church, characterizing it as 
one of the most religious bodies in Scot- 
land. He (Mr. Campbell) had no ob- 
jection whatever to that description, 
provided that it did not convey any 
reflection on other Churches whose Pres- 
byteries had not petitioned in favour of 
the Bill. Then the hon. Member for 
Kilmarnock (Mr. Dick-Peddie) also re- 
ferred to the action of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in laudatory terms. 
He spoke of that Church as the most 
advanced and intelligent in the coun- 
try, especially in regard to political 
questions. He (Mr. Campbell) was not 
quite sure what particular merit there 
was in a Chureh being advanced, and 
especially in its being advanced in poli- 
tical intelligence ; but the hon. Member 
had, in that way, expressed his good 
opinion of the Church to which he be- 
longed. He did not find fault with that 
opinion, but the hon. Member founded 
upon that description of his Church 
a claim for great consideration being 
given to the fact that that Church had 
not sent any Petition against the Bill, 
and had sent one Petition in favour of 
the Bill. But if this was a good 
Bill, and if that Church was so politi- 
cally intelligent, how was it that it had 
sent only one Petition in favour of it? 
The United Presbyterian Church con- 
sisted of 30 Presbyteries, and only one 
had petitioned in favour of the Bill; 
and if anything was to be made of the 
opinion of that Church, what appeared 
was, that one Presbytery had peti- 
tioned in favour of the Bill, and 29 
had not. But, unfortunately, the hon. 
Member had added that on political 
questions, Churches, in his opinion, 
were very unsafe guides indeed. That 
did not exactly square with what the 


hon. Member had been saying before ; | 
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but he had no doubt the hon. Member, 
when he said that, was thinking of the 
Churches which had petitioned against 
the Bill. Speaking of those, he espe- 
cially referred to the Church of Secot- 
land, and characterized it as the proper 
ally of the Tory Party. The Church 
of Scotland had no Party politics at all. 
It did not, as a Church, meddle with 
Party matters. If it did ever intervene 
by Petition in regard to matters of a 
political kind it did so, because they 
had a religious side as well, and it 
was to that religious side only that 
their Petitions had reference. In the 
present instance, many Petitions had 
come from different Organizations of the 
Church of Scotland. The Petitioners 
saw dangers to the cause of religion in 
the proposed legislation. The way in 
which the Petitions had come was an 
evidence that the Church was not liable 
to the charge of being allied to any par- 
ticular Party. The Petitions, as a 
general rule, had not been arrived at 
unanimously, but had been agreed to 
after free discussion. He himself had 
the honour of presenting a Petition 
against the Bill from the Synod of 
Angus and Mearns; and the Synod 
clerk, in forwarding it to him, mentioned 
that it had been adopted by 28 votes to 
12. He said this, to show that the 
Church of Scotland was not acting in a 
blind fashion, but that, in petitioning 
against the Bill, it was doing so by 
majorities sufficiently large to show 
what the general feeling was, and yet 
with minorities sufficient to show that 
entire liberty of judgment was exercised. 
It was said that the Petitions had come 
chiefly from Churches and Orange 
Lodges. The hon. Gentleman who made 
that assertion must have forgotten what 
Petitions had been presented to the 
House. Not long ago, the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for North Devon 
(Sir Stafford Northcote) presented a 
Petition from Edinburgh signed by 
14,500 of the inhabitants, and he (Mr. 
J. A. Campbell), only a short time ago, 
presented a Petition from 1,003 working 
men, not Orangemen, in Glasgow, and 
another Petition from Glasgow, signed 
by 23,000 of the inhabitants. They 
heard, yesterday, some rather dispa- 
raging remarks as to the way in which 
Petitions had been prepared. If irregu- 
larities had been committed, they must 
be regretted and condemned. But what 
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were the irregularities alleged? They 
were irregularities perfectly consistent 
with honesty of purpose; they were 
irregularities to be accounted for by 
over-zeal and ignorance on the part of 
a few; they were irregularities which 
might have occurred, and which he be- 
lieved had occurred, in respect to Peti- 
tions both for and against the Bill. There 
were, however, irregularities of a different 
kind, which were not so easily excused ; 
for instance, such as having a printed 
heading to attract signatures, which did 
not honestly and properly describe what 
the Petition was. There was, at present, 
a Petition being signed in Glasgow for 
the Biil, and if the House would allow 
him, he would read the placard which 
was used as a means of attracting signa- 
tures to it. The placard was headed, 
‘‘ Liberals,” and went on— 

“Support the Right Honourable W. E. Glad- 
stone and the Government by signing the Peti- 
tion in favour of the Government Affirmation 
Bill which recognizes the right of private judg- 
ment for all.” 


The other evening, the Prime Minister 
spoke of the question of this Bill as one 
in regard to which the facts were but 
very partially known out-of-doors. It 
appeared to him (Mr. J. A. Campbell) 
that the facts were not likely to be 
well known, if people were to be 
misled by such placards as the one 
he had read. The House was told 
that the opinion of Scotland was not to 
be measured or ascertained by Petitions, 
but by the votes of the Representatives; 
it was said that the true test of the 
opinion of Scotland was the opinion of 
the Representatives. The hon. Member 
for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) had ex- 
pressed a hope that the Representatives 
of Scotland would, in the main, oppose 
the Bill; and he (Mr. J. A. Campbell) 
trusted that some opponents of the Bill 
would be found, even amongst those who 
generally supported the Government. 
But he asked how many of the Scotch 
Representatives were elected on this 
question? He could readily understand 
in what a difficulty it would have placed 
Liberal candidates in Scotland at the 
last Election,.if this question had 
been anticipated. Hon. Gentlemen, 


no doubt, knew that in Scotland the 
people were very fond at an election 
time of a process which was called 
‘“‘ heckling” a candidate, and they could, 
therefore, understand in what an awk- 
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ward position a Liberal candidate would 
have been placed if, after delivering 
his address, some influential local politi- 
cian had asked him if he would support 
a measure to enable an unbeliever to 
take his seat without taking the Oath. 
The candidate would have been greatly 
perplexed by having such a question 
addressed to him; and if his answer 
had been in the affirmative, his sup- 
porters must have been thrown into 
no small consternation. The Repre- 
sentative who was best qualified to 
say what was the popular feeling of 
Scotland with regard to this Bill was, 
in his (Mr. J. A. Campbell’s) opi- 
nion, he who had most recently passed 
through the ordeal of a onevee 1 elec- 
tion. Without meaning any disrespect, 
therefore, to the hon. Members for 
Aberdeen and Kilmarnock, he would 
pass them by, and turn rather for an 
opinion to the noble Lord the Member 
for Haddingtonshire (Lord Elcho). They 
had heard that the objection to the Bill 
on the ground of the offence it gave to 
the religious feelings and instincts of the 
people was not a proper one, because the 
Parliamentary Oath was not intended to 
be used as a religious test. He admitted 
that the Parliamentary Oath was the 
Oath of Allegiance. The purpose was 
that there should be exacted from 
every Member of the House a solemn 
declaration of loyalty. But it was 
provided that that solemn declaration 
should be made in the form of the 
Oath, in which Oath our responsibility 
to God was recognized. It was true that 
an Affirmation was, in certain specified 
cases, allowed in lieu of the Oath; but 
it was not allowed under such circum- 
stences or in such a way as in the least 
degree to make the declaration in any 
respect less solemn and less binding. As 
they were reminded by the hon. Member 
for Finsbury (Mr. W. M. Torrens), the 
Affirmation, as they knew it, was not an 
alternative but an equivalent for the 
Oath; it was an equivalent given by 
persons who had a religious objection to 
taking the Oath, not because they did 
not believe in God, but because they 
had conscientious scruples about using 
His Name in the terms of the Oath. In 
their case, the Affirmation was as solemn 
as the Oath, and it was as binding to 
them as the Oath was to those who took 
the Oath. He had no wish to detain 
the Hcuse at that late hour (1.30 a.m) ; 
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but he asked them to remember that 
the Affirmation which the Bill pro- 
posed was not at all the Affirmation 
which they now knew. It was the same 
in form; but the circumstances under 
which it was to be made rendered it en- 
tirely different. The Bill had been 
properly characterized that night as a 
‘‘one man” Bill. It had been framed 
for one man, and that one man did 
not represent, as O’Connell and Alder- 
man Salomons did, a class who had been 
aggrieved ; and, for all they knew, he was 
only the only man who would ever be 
relieved by the Bill. The matter really 
amounted to this—whether the Affirma- 
tion, as it was proposed to be made by 
one who avowed himself an Atheist, 
could be regarded as a solemn and 
binding promise ? No doubt, the evidence 
of such a person was taken in a Court 
of Law; but they were dealing with an 
entirely different matter. In a Court 
of Law, it might be necessary, in the 
interests of justice, to take his evi- 
dence with such security as might be 
had for its truth; but when they came 
to the Oath of Allegiance, they were 
upon entirely different ground. There 
was no necessity to accept a promise of 
loyal allegiance, unless it was given 
under such sanctions as were entitled 
to their respect. There was no intoler- 
ance inthat. There was no persecution 
of anyone in opposing the Bill. But 
when he was asked, whether an avowed 
Atheist could solemnly promise to bear 
true allegiance to the Crown, he must 
answer that an Atheist could not do so 
in the sense of giving anything like a 
binding promise at all equivalent to the 
Oath of Allegiance. It might even be 
argued that his inability to make a 
solemn promise in the sense of a promise 
given under the sanction of a reference, 
expressed or understood, to Almighty 
God, brought the avowed Atheist within 
the range of the exception made by 
Lord Lyndhurst, in the words quoted the 
other evening by the Prime Minister. 
The words of Lord Lyndhurst were 
that there was to be no test whatever 
applied with respect to the exercise 
of civil functions, ‘‘ except the test 
of civil capacity and a fulfilment of 
civil conditions.” But the taking of 
the Oath of Allegiance was a civil con- 
dition; and if the Atheist could not 
take it, and could not make an Affirma- 


tion equivalent to it, he did not fulfil | 


Mi. J. A. Camybet! 
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that civil condition. It must follow that 
he was not qualified, and could not be 
qualified, to take his seat in the House ; 
and thus the answer to the argument 
which they had often heard, that every 
duly qualified Member should be allowed 
to take his seat, would be, in the case of 
an Atheist, that he was not duly quali- 
fied. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Attorney General, in his speech in 
moving the second reading, said that 
at present there was no disqualifica- 
tion known to exist on account of re- 
ligious beliefs. But the disqualification 
in the case in point was not on account 
of religious belief, but on account of 
an avowed absence of religious belief. 
That absence of religious belief rendered 
the man unable to take a solemn Oath, 
or to make an equally solemn Affirma- 
tion. In the rejection of the Bill, there 
would be no invasion of the rights of a 
constituency. A constituency could claim 
no right to have a Representative in that 
House who could not comply with the 
requirements of the House. It was well, 
also, to consider what were the rights of 
others. What were the rights of the 
Crown? What were the rights of the 
whole community? Had the Crown no 
right to look for a solemn pledge of alle- 
giance from all those who composed 
Parliament—from those to whom it was 
the custom of the Crown to refer as the 
‘‘ faithful Commons?’’ Had the nation 
at large, especially in these times, no 
right to insist that those who composed 
its Parliament should all be men who 
could, as in the presence of God, make a 
solemn profession of their loyalty ? 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—( Hr. Newdegate.) 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that, before the debate was adjourned, 
he wished to call attention to the extra- 
ordinary absence of Cabinet Ministers 
from an important discussion of that 
kind. Ministers had, that night, asked 
them to sacrifice the rights of private 
Members, and for the last two hours, 
except for a few minutes when the Se- 
cretary of state for the. Home Depart- 
ment chose to stroll in, they had only 
been treated to the presence of insigni- 
ficant Members of the Government. 

Mr. DODDS rose to Order, and sub- 
mitted that the remarks of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Portsmouth 
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were not pertinent to the Motion for 
the adjournment of the debate. 

Tue DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
THuR Otway): I must remind the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff) that, under the New Rules, 
he is bound to confine himself to the 
Question of Adjournment. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he was speaking to the Question of Ad- 
journment. He considered it a great 
reason for adjournment, that they had 
had for the last two hours no one on the 
Treasury Bench but the most insignifi- 
cant Members of the Government. It 
occurred to him that when the Go- 
vernment had asked them to sacrifice 
their rights, it was their duty to be pre- 
sent and hear the arguments advanced. 
He was happy to see that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department had just come in ; but 
what was one amongst so many? It 
was because for some time they had 
not been favoured with the presence of 
any Cabinet Minister that he supported 
the Motion for Adjournment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Debate further adjourned till Thursday. 


FRIENDLY &c. SOCIETIES, (NOMINA- 
TION) BILL.—[Brz 117,] 
(Ur. Stuart- Wortley, Mr. Burt, Mr. Albert Grey, 
Mr. Northcote.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. STUART-WORTLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it merely proposed the extension 
of a principle with which the Legis- 
lature was already familiar. Under the 
Friendly Societies and other similar 
Acts, a member of a Society could make 
a valid testamentary disposition of funds 
standing to his credit in the books of the 
Society, by sending to the proper officers 
of the Society a written notice, nomi- 
nating some person or persons to whom 
he wished the money to be paid at his 
death. But this could only be done in 
respect of funds not exceeding £50. 
Since the passing of those Acts, all 
estates below £100 in value had been 
exempted from Probate Duty. There 
seemed, therefore, to be no very good 
reason why that power of nomination 
should any longer stop at £50, and the 
Bill, accordingly, proposed to raise that 
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limit to that of the sum exempted from 
Probate Duty—namely, £100. By one 
of the clauses of the Bill, the intestacy 
provisions of the Friendly and Industrial 
Societies and Savings Banks Acts were 
to be applied to trade unions. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were in- 
tended to prevent frauds on the Revenue 
by persons possessed of other funds, be- 
sides their £100 standing in the Society’s 
books. That being the outline of the 
Bill, he trusted the Motion for the 
second reading would be agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 


Mr. COURTNEY said, he had no 
objection to the principle of the Bill, 
and would, therefore, not oppose the 
second reading. But as the Bil had 
only been circulated on Monday morn- 
ing, and as he wished to examine its 
details more closely than he had as yet 
been able to do, he hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield would not set it down 
for Committee until after the Whitsun- 
tide Recess. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said, he 
would gladly accept the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday 28th May. 


DISTRESS LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Sir Henry Holland, Mr. Heneage, Sir Walter 
Barttelot, Mr. Cropper, Sir Joseph Pease.) 
[pitn 44.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sm HENRY HOLLAND said, he 
would move that Mr. Deputy Speaker 
leave the Chair, merely for the purpose 
of going into Committee pro formd on 
this Bill. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Deputy Speaker do now 
leave the Chair.” —( Sir Henry Holland.) 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Deputy Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sitagain,’’—(Sir Henry 
Holland,)—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhureday 24th May. 


3H 
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NEW FOREST (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 
(Mr. Courtney, Mr. Cotes.) 
[Brtt 135.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Courtney.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no wish to discuss the general plan of 
the Bill, which was agreeable to the in- 
habitants of the New Forest, and which 
provided that certain roads should be 

ut in repair by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and afterwards be- 
come repairable—which was not now the 
case—by the ratepayers of the parishes, 
or highway districts in which they were 
locally situate. The mode, however, by 
which the due repair of the roads was to 
be certified, with a view to the charge- 
ability of the ratepayers, was open to 
exception; and upon that, and kindred 
points, he desired to have some expla- 
nations. The county surveyor, who had 
nothing whatever to do with these roads, 
was put under statutory obligation to 
perform this duty; but no provision was 
made for payment for his services, nor 
had his consent even been asked. He 
would, therefore, be glad to hear from 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether it was proposed that 
the county surveyor should be properly 
remunerated by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; and whether he 
would be furnished with all the informa- 
tion and assistance needed to enable 
him to discharge his duties? He also 
desired to know whether the bridges, 
as well as the roads, would be properly 
repaired and strengthened? If these 

oints were not provided for, it might 
be desirable to do so by Amendments in 
Committee. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he would ad- 
mit the justice of the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth). It would be unreason- 
able to expect the county surveyor to 
accept duties outside his office without 
remuneration; and it was but right, also, 
that he should be supplied with the 
means of ascertaining how the roads 
should be repaired. The points referred 
to by the right hon. Gentleman would 
receive due consideration. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Nine Members; 
Five to be nominated by the House, and 
Four by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee. 


Ordered, That the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill, with power to send for per- 
sons, papers, and records, 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) [PAY AND PENSIONS]. 
RESOLUTION IN COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Deputy Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Sir William’ Hareourt,)—put, 
and agreed to. 

Marter considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
of an increase of Pay of certain members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Forces, and of an increase 
in their Pensions, and of Pensions, Gratuities, 
and Allowances for their widows and children in 
certain cases ; also the payment, in certain cases, 
of deputies for the Divisional Justices of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police District ; and that 
it is expedient to amend the Acts regulating the 
Constabulary and Police in Ireland.” 

Mr. SEXTON said, he must ask Her 
Majesty’s Government for full informa- 
tion as to the details of the Bill it was 
proposed to introduce upon this Reso- 
lution, and also to state to what extent 
the Bill would entail a burden on the 
Public Revenue? 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT, in 
reply, said, the request of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Sexton) was entirely rea- 
sonable; and the Government would take 
care that no progress was made with the 
Bill until full explanation had been 
given on the subjects referred to. The 
hon. Member would understand that, in 
the absence of his right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, he (Sir William Harcourt) 
was not in a position to furnish the 
details of the Government proposal. The 
present stage, as the hon. Member would 
be aware, was purely formal. 

Mr. SEXTON : Willit be considered 
expedient to give the desired informa- 
tion on the first reading of the Bill. 
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Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
will be done. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported 7o-morrow. 


FOREST OF DEAN (HIGHWAYS) BILL. 


Bill read a second time, and committed toa 
Select Committee of Nine Members; Five to be 
nominated by the House, and Four by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill, and Counsel heard in 
support of the Bill, with power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum. 


MOTIONS. 


— S10: — 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (GAS) PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (FESTINIOG) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrssent, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order of the Local Government 
Board, under the provisions of “‘ The Gas and 
Water Works Facilities Act, 1870,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Public Health Act, 1876,” relating to the Local 
Government District of Festiniog, ordered to be 
aa in by Mr. Hreserr and Sir Cuares 

ILKE. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(No. 2) (WHITBY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Howms, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order made by the Board 
of Trade, under ‘‘ The General Pier and Har- 
bour Act, 1861,” relating to Whitby, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Joun Horms and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [ Bill 158.] 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS (BOROUGH 
FUNDS) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dovns, Bill to amend an 
Act of the Session of the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth years of the reign of Her present 
Majesty, chapter ninety-one, intituled ‘‘ An Act 
to authorise the application of Funds of Muni- 
cipal Corporations and other governing bodies 
in certain cases,’’ ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Dopps, Mr. Epwarp Ciarke, Mr. Jacx- 
son, and Mr. Sr. Avupyn. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill159.] 


LANDS CLAUSES (UMPIRE) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend 
“The Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Dopps, Mr. 
Wuirtey, Mr. Jacos Bricut, and Mr. Cop- 
DINGTON. 

Bill presented,andread the first time. [Bill 160.] 
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PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Dopps, Bill to amend 
the Public Health Acts in relation to private 
improvement expenses, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Dopps, Sir Epwarp Reezp, and Mr. 
Arnotp Mortey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 161.] 


House adjourned at Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, 2nd May, 1883. 


Their Lordships met ;—And having 
gone through the Business on the Paper, 
without debate— 


House adjourned at Four o'clock, 
to Friday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 2nd May, 1883. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Medical Act Amendment ® [162]; Elementary 
Education Provisional Orders Confirmation 
(Cummersdale, &c.)* [163]; Local Govern- 
ries] (Gas) Provisional Order (Festiniog) * 

164]. 

Second Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Poor Law) * [149]; Limited Partner- 
ships [18], put of; Steam Boilers (Persons 
in Charge) [57], debate adjourned. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Parochial Charities (London) [23]. 

Report—Local Government Provisional Orders * 
{142}. 


INDISPOSITION OF MR. SPEAKER. 


The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table stated that he regretted to 
have again to inform the House of the 
continued indisposition of Mr. Speaker, 
and of his unavoidable Absence :— 

Whereupon Sir Arthur Otway, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, pro- 
ceeded to the Table as Deputy Speaker, 
and after Prayers counted the House, 
and 40 Members being present, took 
the Chair pursuant to the Standing 
Order. 
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MOTION. 


— 10: 
PARLIAMENT—ASCENSION DAY. 
MOTION FOR MEETING OF COMMITTEES, 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise, Sir, to 
make the Motion of which I have given 
Notice, and I need not say more than a 
few sentences in submitting it to the 
House. It is, I believe, framed in the 
usual terms, and I understand it to be 
based upon the religious usages which 
affect the communities to which the vast 
majority of the Members of this House 
belong; and on that account the Motion 
has usually been allowed to pass, either 
with graceful concession on the part of 
those who do not partake of those pre- 
cise usages, or with so much of protest 
as they have felt it right and necessary 
to make, but without exalting the matter 
into one of seriouscontroversy, orinfusing 
any bitterness of feeling into the dis- 
cussion. Having said that, I think that 
any argument of which the matter is 
susceptible has been fully dealt with, 
and perhaps exhausted, upon former 
occasions; and I do not feel justified, 
considering how valuable the time of the 
House is, and how well-informed it is 
upon the subject, in further detaining 
the House, but will simply place the 
Motion in your hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That Committees shall not sit To-morrow, 
being Ascension Day, until Two of the Clock, 
and have leave to sit until Six of the Clock, 
notwithstanding the sitting of the House,’’— 
(Mr. Gladstone.) 


Mr. ARTHUR ARNOLD said, he 
hoped that the House would not accede 
to the Motion. He did not wish to say 
a word against the religious usages re- 
ferred to ; but he wished to call attention 
to the fact that in these times there had 
been great changes as to the methods 
and hours of attendance at Church Ser- 
vices. There was not a single Member 
who had not, probably within a few 
yards of his house, a church at which 
there would be a Service at 8 o’clock 
in the morning; and he would further 
add that there would be the less incon- 
venience in an early attendance, as the 
House would rise at 6 that evening. 
Another reason why the usual practice 
should be departed from on that occasion 
was that the Standing Committee on Law 
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would meet to-morrow, and also several 
Select Committees, in one of which a 
large number of his constituents were 
interested, and which they were attend- 
ing at an enormous expense. It was a 
matter of great moment that the pro- 
secution of these inquiries should not be 
hindered. He hoped the Motion would 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL ventured to 
think that the Motion of the Prime 
Minister would be accepted by hon. 
Gentlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House in the spirit in which it had been 
made—that they would thus allow many 
to show respect for the Holy Day. He 
had practised for many years before Par- 
liamentary Committees; and he could 
state that no inconvenience had been 
caused, and nothing was lost, by the two 
hours’ adjournment on Ascension Day. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that, as one of 
those who, in former years, had a good 
deal of business before Parliamentary 
Committees, he could fully endorse the 
statement of his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Staveley Hill) that the work of 
those Committees was never allowed to 
suffer in any degree from the observance 
of the usage to which the Motion before 
the House related. He hoped the House 
would accept that Motion in accordance 
with the custom it had so long main- 
tained, and that the House would not be 
put to the trouble of a division on such 
a question. 

Mr. WARTON, in supporting the 
Motion, objected to the hon. Member 
for Salford (Mr. Arthur Arnold) direct- 
ing Members to go to church at 8 
o’clock in the morning. It was his 
custom to attend Divine Service at 11 
o’clock, and he intended to do so on 
Ascension Day. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not wish to weaken the force of any 
conviction that might be held as to the 
sacred character of Ascension Day. At 
the same time, he was rather surprised 
that the Prime Minister had not been 
able to show that the great majority of 
Members had been found to be at church 
when the opportunity was given them 
for attending on that day. If that 
could be shown, the feeling in favour of 
the adjournment would, doubtless, be 
respected by the minority. He was also 
somewhat surprised at the views put 
forward by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton), who had 
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that morning been busily engaged in 
preventing Members from being present 
at the religious Service at the com- 
mencement of the proceedings of that 
House. 

Mr. WARTON: I rise to Order. I 
wish to ask if this has anything to do 
with Ascension Day ? 

Tut DEPUTY SPEAKER (Sir Ar- 
THUR Otway): I have not heard anything 
in the remarks of the hon. Member 
which appears to me to be at all out of 
Order. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that as 
the hon. and learned Member for Brid- 
port was so sensitive—[Mr. Warron: 
Not at all.|—he would not pursue the 
point further. He objected to the Mo- 
tion. It was anidle form. Hon. Mem- 
bers were not found at Church Services 
on Ascension Day; and the Motion, if 
agreed to, would cause much practical 
inconvenience to all those persons who 
were up in London from the country on 
Parliamentary Business, and to whom 
loss of time would be a serious matter ; 
besides, he did not think that the House 
would be doing violence to the feelings 
of the Prime Minister if they tried to 
save public time to-morrow. It would 
be a great misfortune if the ordinary 
procedure of the Committees should be 
interfered with by the passing of this 
Resolution ; and he felt satisfied that the 
great majority of people in the country 
would desire that the Public Business of 
the House should not be interrupted by 
this proposed adjournment. 

Mr. GORST said, he considered that 
the opposition to the Motion was uncalled 
for, as the Motion was always made by 
the Government. The hon. Member 
spoke of Members of the House only ; but 
he (Mr. Gorst) might be allowed to re- 
mind the House that there was a great 
numberof officials in the House—Parlia- 
mentary Agents and others—who at- 
tended on business, and who expected 
that the Committees would not meet till 2 
o’clock on Ascension Day; and no, doubt, 
all those persons had made arrange- 
ments accordingly. If the opposition to 
the Motion should be sanctioned, much 
inconvenience would be caused to those 
who had made their arrangements, as 
they would be in attendance. If it was 
intended to depart from the usual prac- 
tice, the matter should be one for deli- 
berate consideration, and be brought 
before the House on Motion. Then 
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everyone would know what to expect, 
and no inconvenience would be caused. 


Question’ put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 69; Noes 
20: Majority 49.—(Div. List, No. 79.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o- 0. — 
LIMITED PARTNERSHIPS BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Norwood, Mr. Lewis Fry.) 
[BILL 18.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading «ead. 


Mr. MONK, who had previously pre- 
sented several Petitions from various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country in favour of the measure, in 
rising to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, that it was 
part of a much larger measure brought 
forward in the last Parliament, at the 
instance of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, by the then Member for Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Sampson Lloyd). That Gen- 
tleman having lost his seat at the Gene- 
ral Election, the Bill fell into his (Mr. 
Monk’s) hands, when he succeeded to 
the Presidency of the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and was brought in 
by him last year and read a second time 
by the House. The original Bill was 
drawn by an eminent authority on the 
Law of Partnership—Mr. Pollock—and 
bore on the back of it the name of the 
Solicitor General, before his hon. and 
learned Friend became a Law Officer 
of the Crown. With the assent of the 
President of the Board of Trade, that 
Bill was referred to a Select Commit- 
tee; and, as it originally stood, it dealt 
with three branches of the question— 
(1.) Consolidation of the Law of Part- 
nership ; (2.) limited partnerships; and 
(3.) the registration of firms. That 
Committee struck out the two latter por- 
tions of the Bill; and he (Mr. Monk) 
had so far acquiesced in the decision of 
the Committee that the measure had 
been divided into three separate Bills, 
and he had taken charge of one branch 
of the subject—limited partnerships— 
the other portions being left to his hon. 
Friends the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Barran) and the Member for Dewsbury 
(Mr. Serjeant Simon). The object of 
this Bill was to extend to ordinary pri- 
vate partnerships the principle of limited 
liability in a fuller and more complete 
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manner than was at present done by 
the Act of 28 & 29 Vict., c. 86, which 
was brought in by Mr. Milner Gibson, 
then President of the Board of Trade. 
As the principle of limited liability 
had met with general acceptance and 
approval, it was needless to dwell 
upon its advantages to a commercial 
country. The subject of partnerships 
en commandite had often been debated 
in that House 20 years ago ; and several 
Bills had been brought in by the late 
Mr. Scholefield, the last of which was 
referred to a Select Committee in 1863 ; 
but it was dropped in the House of 
Lords. In 1865, the then President of 
the Board of Trade brought in a Bill 
enabling a person lending money to a 
firm to receive a share of the profits 
without becoming a partner. In Com- 
mittee on the Bill, Mr. Horsfall moved 
a clause in favour of registering the 
names of the partners and the amount 
of the loan; but it was rejected by a 
large majority. That Act, then, did not 
secure the advantages of registration 
and publicity. To remedy this defect in 
the Act of 1865, he (Mr. Monk) brought 
in this measure. The Bill would enable 
a firm to take in one or more partners, 
whose liability would, in case of bank- 
ruptcy, be limited to the sum contri- 
buted by him or them. It sought to 
establish the system which was known 
in France as the commandite principle 
in partnerships; but, in order to secure 
the privilege of that immunity, the fol- 
lowing conditions would have to be ob- 
served :—First, the partnership contract 
must be in writing, and must contain a 
description of the nature of the business, 
and the name or names of the limited 
partners and of the managing partner 
or partners. It must also contain the 
amount contributed by the limited part- 
ners, and the dates of the commence- 
ment and the termination of the partner- 
ship. Such partnerships must be regis- 
tered, and the Bill likewise provided for 
the registration of any renewal or altera- 
tion of the partnership, and prohibited 
the limited partner from taking part in 
the management of the concern. He 
might, indeed, give advice to the other 
partners, or he might call the manager 
to account for any mismanagement; but 
if he took any part in the management 
of the concern, his immunity would at 
once cease, and he would become a 
general partner. The profits were to be 
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divided at stated times. He might re. 
mark that the system of limited partner- 
ship he proposed to adopt obtained in 
the greater part of the Continent of 
Europe and in most of the States of the 
American Union. It had been in vogue 
for a great many years, and had met 
with universal approval in those coun- 
tries where it existed. The value of 
the system had long been recognized 
in this country, and was advocated by 
many of our leading commercial au- 
thorities and Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the country. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylands), who intended to move the re- 
jection of the Bill, would probably say 
that the Act of 1865 met all the necessi- 
ties of the case. But the great flaw of 
that Act was that it did not provide 
for registration or any publicity what- 
ever, no notice was given to creditors, 
and the loan might at any moment be 
withdrawn. Now, the main object of 
the present measure was to remedy that 
defect, and to secure the utmost pub- 
licity, so that the known wealth of the 
limited partners might not confer a fic- 
titious credit upon the firm beyond what 
the loans justified during the period for 
which the money was lent. Perhaps his 
hon. Friend might think that partner- 
ships en commandite were not required in 
this country ; but, surely, if the limited 
principle was good for Companies, it 
must be good also for individuals under 
proper safeguards. His hon. Friend 
would probably allude to the Select Com- 
mittee which considered the subject last 
year, and practically reported against 
the principle of limited partnerships. 
He (Mr. Monk) wished, therefore, to 
state that this course was taken by the 
Committee after four eminent men of 
business had given their evidence in 
favour of the principle, and that the 
hon. Member for Burnley carried by 7 
to 4a Resolution which was wholly un- 
supported by evidence; whereas the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury (Mr. Courtney), 
and his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Montrose (Mr. Baxter), voted in fa- 
vour of the principle which this Bill 
sought to establish. The present Bill, 
which embodied the views of many great 
commercial authorities, contained ample 
safeguards against the abuse of the 
system of limited partnerships. When 
the Act of 1865 was before the House 
of Lords, Lord Wensleydale moved 
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Amendments for securing publicity and 
registration, and was supported by the 
great weight of legal authority in that 
House—by Lord St. Leonards, Lord 
Chelmsford, and Lord Kingsdown. Lord 
St. Leonards said that when the Bill 
was shown to the Judge of the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce at Lyons, he shook 
his head and held up his hands in amaze- 
ment. It was difficult to understand 
why publicity was objected to. He would 
remind the House that a Royal Commis- 
sion inquired into the subject and re- 
ported in 1854, Mr. Baron Bramwell 
was a Momber of that Commission, and 
insisted on the desirability of leaving 
persons to act for themselves, and per- 
mitting them’ to enter into any engage- 
ment they might be willing to form. He 
considered that security to the creditor 
was assured by publication and regis- 
tration. Mr. Kirkman Hodgson, for 
many years a Member of that House, 
was also a Commissioner, and said in a 
separate Report (page 35)— 


‘‘T am of opinion that the greatest liberty 
should be given to all men to make such con- 
tracts as may seem to be to their mutual advan- 
tage, provided the terms are made known to 
all third parties with whom they deal, or, at 
any rate, that a means shall be supplied by 
which all third parties may be enabled, with 
ease, and at a very small expense, to ascer- 
tain the exact nature of the agreement between 
the contracting parties. This would be done 
in all cases of limited partnership by estublish- 
ing a registry . . . open to the inspection of 
the public on payment of a trifling fee.” 


Again— 


“The experience of almost all countries 
where these partnerships have existed is de- 
cidedly in their favour. In France, Holland, 
Germany, Spain, the Levant, and the United 
States of America—countries differing in almost 
all the great characteristics of commercial en- 
terprize—they have succeeded fully as well as 
the unlimited partnerships, and have, on the 
whole, been carried on with as much prudence, 
sagacity, and success. 

‘* Such partnerships would have the effect of 
linking capital more closely with industry, en- 
terprize, and integrity. 

“This country is now almost the only one in 
which this law of limited partnership does not 
exist... . The isolation acts very injuriously 
in many cases to the English merchant. I 
could mention whole trades which, 30 years 
ago, were entirely carried on by English houses, 
in which, at the present moment, scarcely one 
is to be found. . .. Their places have been 
entirely supplied by foreigners, who establish 
branches of their houses here and in the manu- 
facturing districts, while the main establish- 
ments—almost all under the commandite prin- 
ciple—are abroad. 
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‘* This isolation between our laws and those 
of our customers will continually become more 
prejudicial.” 

He (Mr. Monk) felt that very little re- 
mained to be added to the convincing 
arguments of Mr. Hodgson. He would 
not weary the House with any other 
quotations from the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1853; but he might state 
that among the witnesses examined, who 
were in favour of the principle of limited 
partnerships, were Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
Professor Leone Levi, Mr. Robert Lowe, 
Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. Thomson Hankey, 
and Mr. Weguelin. He regretted the 
unavoidable absence that day of the 
hon. Member for South Essex (Mr. 
Baring) who stated in that House on 
the 4th June, 1880, that ‘‘ he should be 
very glad to see the system of comman- 
dite.made law in this country.” As he 
had before mentioned, every witness 
examined before the Select Committee 
last year was in favour of the proposed 
change in the law. They were Mr. 
Hyde Clarke, the well-known Secretary 
to the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
who had had great experience with the 
working of Sociétés en Commandite in 
France and Belgium ; Mr. Crosby Brown, 
a member of the eminent firm of Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley, and Co. of London and 
Liverpool, and of Messrs. Brown and 
Co., New York, who gave most valu- 
able evidence as to the working of limited 
partnerships in the United States of 
America; Mr. Edward Strong, a mer- 
chant of Boston, U.S.A., and Mr. 
Knowles, the President of the People’s 
Savings Bank in Massachusetts. All 
those witnesses gave evidence in favour 
of the system of limited partnerships. 
The Members of the Committee ex- 
pressed themselves satisfied with the 
evidence produced, and his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Rylands) called no witnesses to 
rebut the evidence of those gentlemen, 
but adopted the unusual course; of mov- 
ing that it was undesirable to proceed 
with the clauses in Part IV. of the 
Bill, and carried it against the wishes 
and the vote of his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury. He would 
only briefly refer to the principal clauses 
of the Bill, and then submit the mea- 
sure to the judgment of the House. 
Clause 5 provided that every limited 
partnership should be registered as such, 
or should, in default, be deemed to be 
a general partnership. If, then, there 
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was any breach of the conditions out 
of which a limited partnership was es- 
tablished, the limited partner became a 
general partner, and was liable for his 
whole fortune. The most important 
clauses, however, were the 13th and the 
14th. The former provided that the 
limited partner’s share should not be 
paid out during the registered term; 
the partnership being registered for a 
certain period, during which no part of 
the limited partner’s capital could be 
withdrawn. The 14th clause provided 
that the limited partner should receive 
no profit or interest on his money if, at 
any time during the registered term, his 
capital was diminished. This he re- 
garded as most important. It was also 
provided that if the general partner be- 
came bankrupt, the limited partner 
should not be entitled to recover .any 
portion of the capital he contributed to 
the firm until the claims of the creditors 
of the firm were completely satisfied. 
The part of the Bill dealing with regis- 
tration received last year the sanction of 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamberlain) ; 
and he therefore hoped the Government 
would support the Bill. Every safe- 
guard, as he had shown, was granted to 
the public under the Bill; and he there- 
fore appealed to the House to grant the 
measure a second reading—firstly, be- 
cause of the advisability of allowing 
perfect freedom of contract between man 
and man with sufficient publicity; se- 
condly, the necessity for the further 
development of capital in trade; and, 
thirdly, because of the inconvenience of 
our law being different from the laws of 
every other commercial country in this 
respect. He would now move the second 
reading of the Bill; and, in the event 
of the Motion meeting with a favour- 
able reception, he should subsequently 
ask that it be sent to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade and Commerce. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. RYLANDS, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day six 
months, said, that it was important to 
notice the fact that much of the evidence 
on which the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) relied was given before the 
passing of the Limited Liability Acts; 
and it was given because it was felt that 
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the operations of commerce in England 
were disadvantageously affected through 
the want of facilities for the employment 
of capital, except under conditions of © 
such danger that many persons refrained 
altogether from engaging in business 
concerns. There were two Select Com- 
mittees which inquired into this subject, 
and the hon. Member for Kingston-on- 
Hull (Mr. Norwood) was the Chairman 
of the one which sat in 1872, when the 
whole question was then gone into ; and, 
having gone into it, the Committee did 
not report in favour of the proposal now 
before the House. 

Mr. MONK wished to explain that 
he was a Member of that Committee. 
It had nothing to do with partnerships, 
but dealt solely with the question of 
the registration of firms. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was willing 
to admit that its object was to get regis- 
tration of these limited firms; but the 
question now under discussion was re- 
ferred to at length, and the Secretary to 
the Board of Trade declared that it had 
been settled, in his opinion, by the votes 
of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons. The hon. Member had not 
pointed out a single reason why the 
House should consider the Bill neces- 
sary. He had told them that various 
Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country had petitioned the House in 
favour of it; but, for his own part, having 
some large connection with trade and 
commerce, he utterly denied that the 
Chambers of Commerce represented the 
great trading firms of the country; on 
the contrary, some of the greatest names 
in the trade of the country had no con- 
nection with Chambers of Commerce, 
which were composed of men who met 
together in a sort of mimic Parliament, 
and invented new ways of harassing 
commerce. ‘The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Bridport (Mr. Warton) had been 
condemned for indiscriminately blocking 
Bills, and perhaps he had been a little 
injudicious; but the hon. and learned 
Member had more than once conferred 
a personal benefit on himself by blocking 
Bills suggested by Chambers of Com- 
merce which he should have blocked, 
had they not already been blocked by 
the hon. and learned Member. It was 
not sufficiently understood that the 
Limited Liability Acts had brought into 
the commercial world such a plethora of 
capital as had greatly diminished the 
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profits of traders during the last few 
years. He himself was concerned in a 
trading firm whose capital, amounting 
to £1,000,000, had, for the most part, 
during the last few years, failed to obtain 
the ordinary rate of interest. The hon. 
Member now wanted to bring more capi- 
tal into business. He had always looked 
upon his hon. Friend as the Representa- 
tive of the clerical element in the House; 
but the people who had suffered most 
from the operation of the Limited Lia- 
bility Acts, and who would suffer most 
if this Bill became law, were the clergy- 
men. The Limited Liability Acts had 
been useful; but they had also been 
abused, and now they were beginning 
to be understood, That being the case, 
it was unwise to introduce fresh legis- 
lation on the subject, especially legis- 
lation of this character, which was full 
of pitfalls, and which gave great facilities 
to unscrupulous men to rob other people, 
and to clergymen and ladies to lose their 
money. Suppose that a shrewd man 
desired to find partners with some capital 
to start a business, which, he said, would 
pay a high rate of interest. The shrewd 
man in London, having got the clergy- 
man’s £1,000, proceeded to do a large 
business, and a portion of the £1,000 was 
lost. But the shrewd man of business 
did not tell the clergyman that any por- 
tion of his capital was lost; on the con- 
trary, he continued to pay him a high 
rate of interest for a year or two until 
he became bankrupt. When the bank- 
ruptcy of the shrewd man in Lordon 
became known the clergyman told his 
family that it did not so very much 
matter, that they had other property 
to live upon, and that, after all, it 
was only the £1,000 that was lost. 
But Clause 14 of the Bill proposed 
to enact that if at any time after 
the capital was diminished the limited 
partner received interest on his share 
he should be liable as if he were a gene- 
ral partner. The result was that under 
this clause the clergyman would find that 
he was liable as a general partner, and 
his whole property would be swallowed 
up in the bankruptcy of the shrewd man 
of business. It was by means of such 
clauses as these that clergymen and 
women were fleeced. The hon. Member 
said that this danger might be guarded 
against by looking at the Register. But 
who did look at the Register? He had 
known men who had taken shares in a 
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Company without ever seeing the articles 
of association. He objected to this 
wholesale plan for making pitfalls in 
which to entrap the unwary. Why, it 
was even proposed to enact that unless 
every particular relating to the limited 
partnership were entered upon the Re- 
gister every limited partner should be 
treated as a general partner. The 
result of carrying out that proposition 
would be that two or three astute men 
would form themselves into a partner- 
ship, and would, in the words of the 
Bill, subscribe £5,000 each “in cash or 
otherwise,” and having induced the 
clergymen and the women to join them 
in their enterprize, upon the assur- 
ance of success, they would enter into 
gambling transactions, with regard to 
raw cotton, for instance, to the extent 
of hundreds of thousands of pounds. If 
the speculation turned out unfortunate, 
it would generally be found that the 
three astute gentlemen had subscribed 
their capital not in cash, but ‘‘ other- 
wise,’ with the result that when they 
became bankrupt it was impossible 
to realize a sixpence of it. Their un- 
happy limited partners, however, in 
consequence of some irregularity in the 
registration, would find themselves made 
liable as general partners. In short, 
this Bill was based on the principle— 
‘‘ Heads I win, tails you lose.” It 
would put into the hands of dishonest 
men an instrument of fraud and rob- 
bery that would have a most serious and 
prejudicial effect on the community. In 
his opinion, the system of registration 
proposed in the Bill was insufficient to 
keep the country advised with regard to 
these limited partnerships. The ques- 
tion of partnership was a very delicate 
one, and ought not to be disturbed by 
amateur legislation. The hon. Member 
said he recognized the decision of the 
Committee; but had he really done so 
he would have abstained from bringing 
in the Bill. If the House were to 
meddle with partnerships after the pre- 
sent system, and the Limited Liability 
Acts had been, to a large extent, settled 
by Judge-made law, and were beginning 
to be understood, a very serious amount 
of litigation must again arise, and the 
public be put to a great additional ex- 
pense. He did not think his hon. 
Friend, though he recognized his re- 
presentative character, was acting as a 
truo friend to the clergy in introducing 
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the Bill, for the Bill would afford facili- 
ties for deceiving creditors and robbing 
such people as clergymen and spinsters, 
who had not sufficient experience of the 
ways of the world; but the hon. Gen- 
tleman was certainly acting as a true 
friend of the lawyers. Let the House 
look at Clause 16 if they doubted what 
he said. That clause provided that, sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act, the 
rights and duties of members of limited 
liability partnerships towards one an- 
other should be determined by the law 
for the time being in existence with 
regard to partnership. Altogether, he 
could conceive no more mischievous 
measure than this in’ regard to the in- 
terests of trade, the interests of those 
people who, having a little money, were 
looking out for an investment, and the 
interests generally of existing trading 
Companies; and, therefore, he moved 
that it be read that day six months. 

Mr. SLAGG seconded the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,’” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.” —( Jr. Rylands.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. NORWOOD said, he failed to 
see how the connection of the hon. 
Member for Gloucester (Mr. Monk) with 
the clergy, if it existed at all, could 
have any reference to the present Bill. 
He was astonished at the speech of the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
whom he had hitherto regarded as a foe 
to monopoly and a thorough-going re- 
former in all commercial questions. He 
had, however, delivered a speech which 
would have been more suitable for 50 
years ago than the present time. He 
professed much fear that unwary clergy- 
men and women might be entrapped 
by unscrupulous men of business into 
liabilities they did not contemplate ; but 
it was evident that the opposition of the 
hon. Member for Burnley was not con- 
fined to philanthropic considerations for 
this class of investors, but to the pro- 
tection of large capitalists. His argu- 
ment seemed, on the present occasion, to 
be—‘‘I am concerned in a business 
which has a capital of £1,000,000, 
some of which is not employed profit- 
ably; and I object to a Bill which will 
bring more capital into trade and still 
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| further lessen my profits.’ But what 
was the real object of the Bill now be- 
fore them? It was not the sweeping 
measure described, but merely an amend- 
ment of the Act of 1865. That Act 
admitted the principle of limited liability 
in connection with private firms, and 
this Bill proposed to give the neces- 
sary publicity to such cases for the pro- 
tection of the public. The Committee 
over which he had had the honour to 
preside were entirely in favour of that 
principle, and the strongest evidence was 
given by many eminent commercial men 
in favour of it. He did not understand 
his hon. Friend’s attack on Chambers 
of Commerce. No doubt, they were not 
perfect assemblies—the House of Com- 
mons itself was not an absolutely per- 
fect Assembly ; but Gentlemen like the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) and the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) did 
not think them unworthy of their consi- 
deration. Under these circumstances, he 
thought the Bill was one which might 
very well go before the Standing Com- 
mittee on ‘Trade, when any alterations 
suggested by the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley could, if necessary, be adopted. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, the Bill 
was directed to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Select Committee which 
sat in 1865, and whieh reported ex- 
plicitly in favour of the registration of 
the names of the partners, the amount 
of their interest, the amount of loans, 
and the periods for which they were ad- 
vanced. He thought they must find out, 
in order to get at the root of this mat- 
ter, how the foreign plans had worked. 
In America there was, in addition to the 
limited liability as it existed in England, 
a system of limited partnerships. The 
system was approved of in America, be- 
cause it checked fraud to a considerable 
degree. The plan of registration em- 
ployed under it enabled people to dis- 
cover whether the firm could be trusted 
or not. American traders preferred 
trading with a firm where there was 
a limited partner than with one where 
there was no such partner. He was 
afraid that this Bill had not much 
chance of passing this Session ; but what 
its supporters wanted was to have the 
principle of limited partnership recog- 
nized, so that, finally, it might be intro- 
duced as an adjunct to the partnerships 
of the country. 
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Mr. ECROYD, as one of the Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee to which 
the Partnerships Bill of last year was 
referred, said, that this scheme, which 
was embodied in one of the sections of 
that Bill, was examined by the Commit- 
tee with very great care, and rejected ; 
and it was against the application of 
the principle of limited liability to pri- 
vate partnerships that he now desired 
to say a few words. While admitting 
that the principle, as applied to Com- 
panies, had met with a large measure 
of success, he felt bound to say that it 
had, to some extent, lowered the tone of 
commercial morality; and he believed 
that if it were applied to private part- 
nerships there would be a still further 
decadence in that direction. In the case 
of Companies, a certain publicity was 
given to the accounts of the business, 
which would be wanting in the case of 
private partnerships, and thus many un- 
suspecting persons would be entrapped. 
Greater facilities would be afforded for 
mere speculation than existed at pre- 
sent, and temporary partnerships would 
be formed for a temporary purpose, 
which purpose would be simply the 
plunder of the unwary. Accounts would 
be manipulated, and profits would be 
paid out of capital, so as to raise the 
value of the partnership shares or inte- 
rests, in order to mislead ignorant and 
unsuspecting persons. It had been ar- 
gued that the principle, if adopted, 
would have the effect of attracting more 
capital into trade; but the evil under 
which commerce was now suffering was 
not want of capital, but the excessive 
pressure of capital—a pressure so great 
as to lead to questionabie methods of 
trading, and to speculative transactions 
of a doubtful character, which but too 
often led to disastrous results. He be- 
lieved, moreover, that the commercial 
integrity and prudence, which had been 
promoted by the sense of unlimited re- 
sponsibility, would be lessened if a part- 
ner could shelter himself under the doc- 
trine of limited liability. The actual 
manager of the business might be a 
person of no means, while the persons 
who found the money would remain in 
the background, and give a tacit sanc- 
tion to modes. of trading which they 
themselves would never practise. He 
also thought that the application of the 
principle to industrial undertakings was 
open to great objection, for it would 
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tend to lessen that personal contact and 
good feeling which at present existed be- 
tween employer and employed, since the 
actual manager of such an undertaking 
might not be the capitalist, whose duty 
and interest it was to cultivate intimate 
relations with his men. Even if this 
Bill passed the second reading, he would 
warn the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk) against being too sanguine 
that it would come before one of the 
Standing Committees this year—indeed, 
looking at the state of Business in those 
Committees, he believed that it could 
not possibly do so. That could not be 
alleged, therefore, as a reason why the 
House should be asked to sanction the 
second reading. But, believing, as he 
had said, that the Bill would tend to 
lower the tone of commercial morality, 
and seeing many pitfalls and dangers in 
connection with the scheme, without any 
benefits of a practical character such 
as would warrant them in making the 
change proposed, he should vote against 


it. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON said, he would 
remind the hon. Member who had just 
sat down that, notwithstanding the 
happy relations which he said existed 
between employer and employed, it had 
been found necessary for the Legislature, 
from time to time, to step in and pass 
Acts for the protection of the employed— 
such as the Acts, for instance, for 
shortening the hours of labour, the 
regulation of factories and workshops, 
and for otherwise improving the con- 
dition of workmen. The hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had said that the introduc- 
tion of the principle of limited liability 
had lowered the tone of commercial 
morality. That was, however, a mere 
assertion, and no proof had been ad- 
duced by the hon. Gentleman in support 
of it. 

Mr. ECROYD explained that he had 
only stated it as a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Serseant SIMON remarked, that 
he did not share that opinion. The Bill 
was to insure publicity ; whereas, under 
the existing law, a trader could be floated 
by a loan made in secret, and after the 
lender had had a good return for his 
money he could withdraw it, the credi- 
tors only being made aware of the fact 
when the crash came. Such a thing 
could not happen under this Bill, for 
there would ‘be publicity throughout as 
to the relations in which traders stood 
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with reference to persons advancing capi- 
tal. There was a strong feeling among 
the commercial community in the bo- 
rough he represented in favour of the 
Bill; and, therefore, he should vote for 
the second reading. He did not deny 
that the Bill, in some of its details, was 
susceptible of improvement; but he 
had not heard from the hon. Member 
for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) a single ob- 
jection to the Bill that could not be re- 
medied in Committee. He contended 
that the Bill was as much a public mea- 
sure as if it had been brought forward 
by the Government itself. It was a Bill 
framed by the Agsociated Chambers of 
Commerce, who represented large com- 
mercial interests, and knew well what 
those interests required. Such a mea- 
sure, therefore, could not properly be 
called amateur legislation. Many of the 
most important Statutes passed of late 
years proceeded originally from private 
Members. 

Mr. BRINTON said, that the Bill 
had been recommended by several 
Chambers of Commerce on the ground 
that it would greatly promote trade by 
enabling small capitalists to invest their 
money remuneratively. Combination 
was now the only way by which such 
persons could manage to meet the com- 
petition of large commercial concerns. 
The Bill would probably be advantage- 
ous on the whole; but some of its de- 
tails wanted re-modelling. It did not 
provide adequately for such matters as 
the transfer of the limited partner’s 
share, or make it clear that an incoming 
general partner should be furnished with 
the fullest information as to the position 
of the concern in which he embarked. 
He supported the proposal to refer the 
Bill to a Select Committee. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he considered 
it too late to object to the principle of 
limited liability ; but he agreed that the 
details of the measure would require 
very careful consideration. The ques- 
tion was, to what tribunal could it be 
referred? A Select Committee hardly 
seemed feasible at this time of the Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. MONK said, he intended to move 
its reference to the Grand Committee on 
Trade. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he was not sure 
that that was not the worse alternative 
of the two, seeing the amount of work 
which the Committee had before it. The 
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American system, which would be fol- 
lowed in some respects if the Bill passed, 
was full of defects, and sometimes in- 
volved the limited partners in very 
serious difficulties. As it stood, for in- 
stance, he did not see what would be the 
position of a limited partnership if a 
limited partner were to die, or what 
would be the effect of the Bill upon the 
estate and personal representatives of 
such partners. It appeared to him that 
there would be great risk of that estate 
being involved in an unlimited partner- 
ship and liability to any extent. This 
and several other matters would require 
the greatest attention. He would, how- 
ever, be prepared to support the second 
reading, upon the understanding that the 
Bill should be carefully considered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the Bill 
had given rise to a very interesting dis- 
cussion, and in particular it had called 
forth an extremely able speech by the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), 
who, it seemed to him, had entirely de- 
stroyed, smashed, and pulverized the 
arguments of the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk). There was abso- 
lutely nobody who had given anything 
like an unqualified support to the pre- 
sent Bill; and those who had spoken in 
its favour had spoken rather as the 
advocates of the particular views of 
Chambers of Commerce. The position 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
in matters of this sort was most difficult, 
as it was considered discourteous to op- 
pose the preliminary stages of a Bill 
whose principle might not be extremely 
objectionable. It was true, as the hon. 
Member for Gloucester had said, that 
the Government had, on a previous occa- 
sion, assented to a Bill of this kind; but 
that was a consolidating Bill, and the 
Government had never assented to all 
its provisions, and particularly to those 
relating to the compulsory registration 
of partnerships. It had always appeared 
to him that the compulsory registration 
of partnerships, which was a crotchet of 
many Chambers of Commerce, would be 
a most mischievous and unnecessary in- 
terference with trading. The object of 
this Bill was twofold. The avowed 
object was to establish, or rather to 
extend, the application of the system 
of partnership which was well known 
abroad—a partnership by which the 
acting directors of a business were un- 
limited partners, while those who found 
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the capital were only limited partners 
to the extent to which capital was in- 
vested. There was something to be said 
against such a partnership as this, be- 
cause there was no doubt it tended to in- 
troduce as directors and managers of a 
business persons of straw, who had no 
direct pecuniary interest in the matter. 
At the same time, he believed the work- 
ing of this system had not been ob- 
jectionable in France or America. Pro- 
viding there was proper protection in 
the shape of publicity, and that no steps 
were taken which were liable to lead the 
unwary astray, he should be inclined to 
allow persons to make any arrangement 
they chose for the conduct of their 
business. But when he came to look at 
this Bill, however, he found that it had 
been so carelessly drawn that, instead of 
attempting to amend it in Committee, 
the simpler plan would be to give it a 
coup de grdce, and to introduce a fresh 
one in its place. It was admitted by 
those who supported it that several of 
its clauses must beentirely reconstructed ; 
but they said that was precisely the 
work for a Committee of that House. 
He, on the other hand, thought it was 
not the duty of the House of Commons 
to spend its valuable time in redrawing 
a measure on such a difficult and com- 
plicated subject as this. It was said that 
this was a question which the Govern- 
ment should take up. The Government, 
however, had introduced two great Com- 
mercial Bills in the course of the pre- 
sent Session ; and if they became law the 
Grand Committee before which they had 
been sent would deserve the thanks of 
the commercial community for having 
dealt with them. The question of part- 
nershipsrequired as much close examina- 
tion in detail as either bankruptcy or 
patents, and it was impossible to under- 
take that subject also. There was no 
better tribunal than the Grand Com- 
mittee on Trade for dealing with the 
question; but it had only got through 
19 clauses of the Bankruptcy Bill, and 
had still 148 to go through, and there 
were 100 clausesin the Patents Bill; and 
surely it would be too much to ask that 
unfortunate Committee to undertake the 
consideration of such a measure as the 
present Bill in September, or perhaps in 
October—if the House sat so long—when 
they had got through their arduous 
labours in connection with the other 
Bills. In these cireumstances, he hoped 
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that the hon. Member would feel that 
in bringing about this discussion his 
object had been attained, and would be 
content to leave the matter to the future 
consideration of the Government, who, 
on some fitting occasion, would feel it to 
be their duty to introduce a Bill dealing 
not as this did with one point only, but 
generally with the Law of Partnership. 
The hon. and learned Member for Dews- 
bury (Mr. Serjeant Simon) had declared 
that the Bill had been approved at the 
annual meeting in London of the dele- 
gates of the Chambers of Commerce. 
Knowing whathe (Mr. Chamberlain) did, 
however, of what took place at those 
meetings, and what a brief time was 
given to the consideration of such matters 
as this, he did not feel much impressed 
by the fact relied upon by the hon. and 
learned Member. He would undertake 
to say that this Bill had not been consi- 
dered for more than half-an-hour at the 
last meeting of what had been called the 
mimic Parliament at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel. He did not, therefore, see 
by what reasoning they should ask that 
House to abrogate its functions and ac- 
cept the measure on such recommenda- 
tions. If the hon. Member pressed the 
second reading to a division he should 
feel himself compelled to gointo the Lobby 
with the hon. Member for Burnley. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he re- 
garded the principle of the Bill as good, 
believing that all persons should be 
allowed to join together under whatever 
conditions they pleased for the carrying 
on of legitimate business. The object 
of the measure was to secure that pub- 
licity should be given to these partner- 
ships ; and he should have thought that 
the Government would have had no 
difficulty, under the circumstances, in 
assenting to the principle. He could 
not but think that they ought to give 
full liberty for people to invest their 
money how they pleased, provided that 
proper provisions were taken to prevent 
their being taken in blindfold. All that 
Parliament ought to do was to insure 
that the buyer and seller knew upon 
what conditions they were dealing with 
each other. This Bill would, at all 
events, secure greater publicity on that 
point. He agreed, however, that thero 
was no chance of the measure becoming 
law during the present Session. It 
would be impossible to send it to the 
Grand Committee. There never were 
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more business-like discussions than were 
taking place before that Committee ; but, 
from the fact of those discussions being 
business-like, there was not a single point 
which could be raised which was not 
raised. The result of -referring the 
Bankruptcy Bill to this Committee would, 
no doubt, be that it would receive such a 
careful sifting and testing of its pro- 
visions as he did not believe any measure 
ever had before. The President of the 
Board of Trade suggested that the Bill 
should be dropped; but he (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) thought its principle was one 
which should be affirmed, therefore he 
should support the second reading. The 
measure came before the House with 
the cordial and thoughtful support of a 
large portion of the business men of the 
United Kingdom. He desired to point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade was in 
error in assuming that careful considera- 
tion was not given by the Chambers of 
Commerce to such measures as that now 
before the House. 
that but little time might be devoted to 
their consideration at the general annual 
meeting in London ; but they were very 
critically discussed in the ditferent Pro- 
vincial Chambers. 

Mr. W. FOWLER said, that while he 
agreed, toa great extent, with what had 
fallen from the President of the Board of 
Trade, he could not see why, as no new 
principle wasinvolved init, the Billshould 
not be read a second time. There was 
much to be said for the principle that 
those who shared.the profits of an under- 
taking should also share the risks. It was 
said that the Bill would create traps 
into which the unwary might fall. But 
ought they to cripple the action of rea- 
sonable men because there were fools in 
the world? There were frauds under the 
yrmat system, and there would always 

e frauds so long as there were fools ; 
and it was no business of Government 
to protect them from their own folly. 
As to the American law, he had seen for 
himself that it applied generally. Al- 
though he admitted that the Bill was 
carelessly drafted, he should support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Glou- 
cester, because he failed to see that 
danger would result from reading it a 
second time. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he re- 
gretted that the President of the Board 
of Trade had not consented to allow the 
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Bill to be read a second time, on the 
understanding that it should not be 
carried further during the present Ses- 
sion. The results of the Limited Lia- 
bility Act had been very advantageous 
to the working classes, and the extension 
of the principle of that Act would pro- 
duce still greater benefit, by encouraging 
capital and skill to combine. It would 
be well to encourage capitalists to ad- 
vance limited sums to men possessing 
character and skill, and that was the 
result which the Bill was intended to 
bring about. It was loosely drawn ; but 
that was rather a matter for considera- 
tion in Committee than in the House. 

Mr. TOMLINSON opposed the Bill, 
on the ground that it would repeal the 
leading provisions of the Act of 1865, 
without substituting in their place a 
more satisfactory scheme. Teds this 
Bill, if a limited partner, finding that 
the business with which he was con- 
nected was going wrong, were to do 
anything to remedy the evil, he would 
at once become liable as a general part- 
ner. The position of a person investing 
money on the terms which the Bill would 
sanction would be much less satisfactory 
than that of those who had capital in- 
vested on the terms laid down in the 
Act of 1865. 

Mr. SLAGG reminded the House that 
there were many important Chambers of 
Commerce in the country which were 
not connected with the Associated Cham- 
bersof Commerce. He had a good deal 
of respect for the Associated Chambers, 
and should look with favour upon any 
Bill backed by their voice. He was, 
however, of opinion that the Bill was not 
demanded by any large and practical 
body of thecommercial world. It seemed, 
indeed, to be more an emanation of the 
academic discussions of that itinerant 
Commercial Parliament—the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce—than a measure 
based on the commercial needs of the 
country. Looking at the Bill from the 
point of view of the cotton trade, he 
must say that the facilities for entering 
into that business were already extensive 
enough ; and if one of the objects of the 
Bill were to enable outside persons to 
invest their savings in the risks and 
speculations of that trade, it was good 
reason why it should not be passed. He 
failed to see that the commercial com- 
munity required the Bill, or that the 
Committees of the House who had con- 
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sidered it gave it the slightest support. 
The measure would open avenues of 
very great and serious risk, and might 
lead to much disaster in the case of 
clergymen, widows, and such like people, 
who might be betrayed by it into rash 
investments. The provisions of the Bill 
had not been thoroughly considered or 
digested, and he hoped the House would 
not pass it. 

Mr. WARTON said, he was delighted 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
had put his foot down upon the insane 
scheme of those self-constituted hum- 
bugs called Chambers of Commerce. 
This Bill was nothing but another of 
those wretched measures which ema- 
nated from those wretched Bodies; and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Gloucester 
(Mr. Monk), the President of those 
Bodies, would not only withdraw the 
Bill, but withdraw also himself from the 
position he held. 

Mr. HORACE DAVEY said, he did 
not agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford, who said 
that no new principle was embodied in 
the Bill. It did recognize a new prin- 
cipie, for it proposed that a firm might 
consist of two classes of partners—gene- 
ral partners and special partners. He 
could, from personal knowledge, assure 
the House that the New York Partner- 
ship Bill, on the lines of which this Bill 
was framed, had led to a vast amount of 
litigation, and had made it possible to 
lay traps into which many innocent 
people had fallen. Persons had sud- 
denly found themselves liable for vast 
sums to which they never intended their 
liability to extend. The principle of the 
Bill deserved ‘discussion ; but, its provi- 
sions being erude and unworkable, and 
likely to lead .to much litigation, he 
could not support it. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, he strongly 
objected to the principle of the measure. 
It would encourage many people who 
knew nothing about trade to invest their 
money in concerns of the stability of 
which they were quite ignorant. He 
thought the country could very well 
stop where it was. It was quite enough 
for people to be able to borrow money ; 
but he objected to a measure which 
would have the effect of attracting 
money from persons who, when they 
had advanced it, had no means of exer- 
cising any control over it. It was true 
that this principle was known in France ; 
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but it had been found to be productive 
of much inconvenience and disappoint- 
ment. He hoped the House al not 
assent to the second reading. 

Mr. MONK said, he thought the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade—the new 
Minister of Commerce, he supposed he 
might call him—was hardly justified in 
the remarks he had made as to the 
treatment of Bills by the Chambers of 
Commerce. The right hon. Gentleman 
did not inform the House that he ac- 
cepted at his hands last year a Partner- 
ship Bill of which this Bill formed a 
considerable portion. It was also very 
remarkable that the Solicitor General 
had his name on the back of the same 
Bill in 1879-80, which the right hon. 
Gentleman now said was so badly drawn 
that it ought to be kicked at once out of 
the House. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Does the hon. 
Member mean to say that I accepted 
this Bill? I never saw it until the pre- 
sent Session. 

Mr. MONK replied, that in 1881 the 
right hon. Gentleman had accepted the 
Partnerships Bill, which contained the 
principle of limited partnerships, but 
which, after a while, he found he was 
not able to introduce himself, owing to 
pressure of Business. He then recom- 
mended him (Mr. Monk) to get it intro- 
duced in the House of Lords, and Lord 
Cairns would have taken charge of it in 
that House had there been sufficient 
time to carry it through. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I must beg 
my hon. Friend’s pardon. I do not 
agree with him, and cannot admit that 
I Py accept the Bill in the way he says 
I did. 

Mr. MONK said, he should be happy 
to produce a copy of the Correspondence, 
which, no doubt, he could obtain as an 
unopposed Return. The Bill was drafted 
at the instance of the Chambers of Com- 
merce by a friend of the hon. and 
learned Member for Christchurch (Mr. 
Horace Davey), Mr. Pollock. If the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Ecroyd) 
and the hon. Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands) objected to the mea- 
sure, they ought to move for the repeal 
of the Act of 1865, as this Bill was 
merely an extension of that Act, and 
enforced publicity and registration, which 
would be altogether in favour of credi- 
tors. He would only add that he was 
astonished that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man who had accepted the post of Mi- 
nister of Commerce should have spoken 
as he had about the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
159: Majority 110.—(Div. List, No. 80.) 

Words added. 2 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (LONDON) 
BILL. 

(Mr. Bryce, Mr. Pell, Sir Henry Peek, Mr. 
Walter James, Mr. Cohen, Mr. Davey.) 
[BILL 23.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BRYCE, in rising to move that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that this was the third time the Bill had 
been before the House. In 1881 it re- 
ceived the sanction of the Government 
and of both sides of the House, but was 
talked out. In 1882 it had been read a 
second time and considered by a large 
Select Committee, which sat for six 
weeks; but when it returned to the 
House it was blocked and lost for the 
Session. He had brought it in this 
year in the form recommended by the 
Select Committee of last year, which was 
presided over by the First Commissioner 
of Works. It proposed to apply to 
purposes presently beneficial to the 
inhabitants of all London charitable 
funds now wasted in the ancient City. 
This ancient City of London consisted of 
only one square mile, the population of 
which had been gradually diminishing, 
the area formerly occupied by residences 
being now filled by warehouses and 
offices. At the present time the popula- 
tion numbered less than 50,000, whereas 
in 1851 it was 150,000. In proportion, 
however, as the population had dimi- 
nished,the parochial charities had steadily 
increased in value to such an extent 
that they now represented a total annual 
value of about £130,000, a sum which, 
by judicious management, might very 
soon be inoreased to a gross aggregate of 
£200,000 a-year. These charities were 
attached to particular parishes. There 
were 108 civil parishes in the City, and 
many of them had no population at all, 
except the two or three people who lived 
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offices, the church officials, and the alms- 
people. The objects upon which the 
secular funds were spent might be di- 
vided into three classes. Some of these 
objects were obsolete—as, for instance, 
sermons on the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada, money to redeem captives from 
Barbary, or to buy faggots for burning 
heretics. Notlessthan £10,000a-year was 
wasted in doles to the poor, which only 
had the effect of keeping up a pauperized 
class and deterring people from earning 
a livelihood by honest industry. Then 
large sums were spent in banquets, for 
the purpose, it was said, of promoting 
good fellowship. The money was, in 
fact, doing little or no good, and, to some 
extent, positive harm. Some idea of the 
effect of the present administration of 
the charities might be obtained from the 
fact that the ratio of persons receiving 
outdoor relief in the whole population of 
the Metropolis was one in 37, whereas 
the ratio in the ancient City of London 
was one in 16. The amount spent in 
outdoor relief in the whole Metropolis 
was at the rate of 1s. 2}d. per head, 
while in the ancient City of London it 
was 4s. 43d.—nearly four times as much. 
He was bringing no charge against the 
trustees of these charities; the present 
abuses were the result simply of the 
law, perpetuating a state of things which 
London had entirely outgrown. The 
present Bill proposed, first, to appoint a 
Commission with full power to inquire 
into the condition of the charities, and 
to separate the ecclesiastical from the 
secular funds. The question had arisen 
whether there should be a special Com- 
mission, or whether the inquiry should 
be conducted by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. The Select Committee had 
expressed the opinion that it would be 
better, for the sake of economy and 
speed, that the inquiry should be con- 
ducted by the Charity Commissioners, 
and the Bill adopted that view. Se- 
condly, it was proposed that the surplus 
ecclesiastical funds should be handed 
over to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners; while the funds classified as 
secular should, after making due pro- 
vision for vested interests, and for such 
present objects of the charities as might 
be beneficially continued, be applied to 
purposes of education, the establishment 
of Libraries, Museums, Art Collections, 
open spaces and recreation grounds, 
provident institutions, and convalescent 
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hospitals. A general power would also 
be given to the Commissioners to pro- 
pose the application of part of the 
money to any other useful purposes 
not specified in the Bill which they 
might see cause to recommend. It 
was also proposed that this applica- 
tion of the money should extend over 
the whole Metropolitan Police District 
—that was, for the benefit of 4,000,000 
people. He believed there would be no 
opposition to the general scope of the 
measure. It was admitted that some- 
thing must be done, and that the re- 
form ought to proceed on the lines 
he had indicated; but he understood 
that some of the churchwardens who 
were ex officio trustees of charities thought 
the Bill went too far, and that the 
management of the charities ought to 
remain intheir hands. It was, however, 
very undesirable that there should be 
a great multiplicity of governing bodies, 
because this involved needless expendi- 
ture and a complexity which prevented 
applications to large purposes. There 
was another point of view from which 
the Bill was criticized—that of those who 
held that the ecclesiastical part of these 
funds ought to be taken away from the 
Church of England and thrown into the 
general secular funds. Personally, he 
agreed with this view, because he con- 
ceived the Church of England would be 
benefited by disendowment ; but, con- 
sidering the opposition which such a 
st aga would excite, and the desira- 
ility of no longer delaying a reform so 
much needed, he had thought it wise to 
propose no alteration of the law in this 
respect. He should be glad to let the 
Bill go to the same Select Committee 
which considered it last year. He now 
earnestly begged the House to allow 
this great reform to be carried through, 
and thus to remove the obstacles which 
now dammed up and rendered useless, 
or worse than useless, what ought to be 
a fertilizing stream of wealth. He ap- 
pealed to the friends of the church- 
wardens to raise their minds above those 
personal or local feelings which made 
them wish to retain the control of these 
endowments. And, finally, he entreated 
the whole House not to let this Session 
pass without giving the benefit of these 
enormous funds to the poorer classes of 
London, who so sorely needed those 
means of enlightenment and enjoyment 
which might thus be brought within 
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their reach. He also appealed to his 
Nonconformist Friends not to allow their 
abstract principles—principles which, 
however important, could find no present 
application here—to interfere with so 
important a measure of practical reform. 
In conclusion, the hon. Member moved 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Bryce.) 


Mr. WARTON said, he understood 
that the hon. Gentleman had proposed 
that the churchwardens and other per- 
sons interested in the Charities should 
have the opportunity of appearing by 
counsel before the Committee, which 
would consequently be able to act judi- 
cially in the matter. This being the 
case, he would not pursue the course he 
adopted in opposing the Bill two years 
ago, before that pledge was given. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, as Chair- 
man of the Committee to which the Bill 
was referred last year, expressed a hope 
that the House would assent to the 
second reading. He did not think the 
hon. and learned Member for Bridport 
(Mr. Warton) correctly understood what 
fell from his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Bryce). 
What he understood his hon. Friend to 
say was that counsel would be heard on 
the clauses, but not on the general prin- 
ciple of the Bill. He hoped the same 
tactics would not be pursued this year 
as were pursued last year—that the Com- 
mittee would not be treated with some- 
thing like contempt; by threats that if 
its decisions were not favourable to the 
views of the Trustees of these Charities, 
the further progress of the measure 
would not be blocked. It was an im- 
portant measure, and ought to be passed 
without delay. Under the present sys- 
tem there was an enormous waste of 
money, and Charities to the extent of 
£140,000 a-year, which might be easily 
made £200,000 a-year, were now worse 
than wasted. The object of this Bill was 
to divert these charitable endowments 
for the benefit of the whole of London, 
and the sooner that object was attained 
the better it would be. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he could 
not help remarking that under this Bill 
half of this money would go to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for Church 
purposes. That would lead to the crea- 
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tion of new Church interests, which he 
much deprecated. He thought that it 
would be better to wait for the creation 
of the New London Municipality before 
dealing with the question. The Charities 
had waited so long that they might well 
wait a little longer for the settlement of 
the whole question. He was so strongly 
in favour of local self-government that 
he would rather the Bill was postponed 
than legislate on the lines at present 
proposed. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER held that, what- 
ever was done with the money in ques- 
tion, it should not be applied to secular 
purposes. The hon. Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. Illingworth) never rose in the 
House but to attack the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH demurred to 
that statement. He was as true a 
friend, and a much safer one, of the 
Church of England than the hon. Alder- 
man. 

Mr. R. N. FOWLER said, he was 
glad to hear the hon. Member’s dis- 
clainer. He understood that the Bill 
was to be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, before whom counsel were to 
appear on behalf of the City parishes, 
and he should not, therefore, oppose 
the second reading. 

Mr. LYULPH STANLEY ex- 
pressed a hope that in the destination 
of these surplus Church funds the prin- 
ciple of the Endowed Schools Act would 
not be overlooked. In his opinion, the 
Bill would have been better had it not 
proposed to continue the application of 
these funds to ecclesiastical purposes. 
He protested against ecclesiastical en- 
dowments in the City of London being 
merely extended to the whole of the 
Metropolitan area. 

Srrk EDWARD WATKIN asked, 
whether the Government, who were 
about to bring in a Bill for the reform 
of the Corporation, were prepared to 
leave the question in the hands of 
private Members? The question was 
so large that it ought not to be thus 
left without at least some more clear 
idea of the course which the Govern- 
ment proposed to take. The capitalized 
value of the Charities to be interfered 
with was £6,000,000 sterling. Not a 
word had been said as to the actual 
views of the Government itself. He 
presumed they had some opinion or 
other on the subject. 


Wr. Tiling worth 


{COMMONS} 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Eighteen Mem- 
bers, Twelve to be nominated by the 
House and Six by the Committee of 
Selection:—That Mr. Saaw Lerevreg, 
Mr. Cusitr, Mr. Barine, Mr. Bryosz, 
Mr. Horace Davey, Mr. Friars, Mr. 
Gorst, Mr. Water James, Mr. Wu- 
LiaM Lawrence, Mr. Macrarane, Earn 
Percy, and Sir Marruew RuInvey, be 
Members of the Committee. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented two clear days before the meeting of 
the Committee be referred to the Committee. 

Ordered, That the Petitioners praying to be 
heard by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, 
be heard against the Bill. 

Orderéd, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records; Five to 
be the quorum. 


STEAM BOILERS (PERSONS IN CHARGE) 
BILL.—[Bi11 57.] 
(Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Burt, Mr. Craig.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BROADHURST, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, the object of the Bill was to insist 
upon men in charge of steam boilers and 
engines holding their certificate from the 
Board of Trade, in much the same man- 
ner as was now done with regard to 
engineers in the Marine Service. 

Motion made, and Question proposed» 


‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—( Mr. Broadhurst.) 


Mr. WARTON said, that the House 
should not be asked to pass the Bill 
altogether without consideration-—— 


And it being a quarter of an hour 
before Six of the clock, the debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 





PARLIAMENT—RULES AND ORDERS— 
SITTINGS OF GRAND COMMITTEES. 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 


Mr. GIBSON said, he had been given 
to understand that the Order of the 
House passed early in the Session as to 
Committees would be held to apply to 
the Grand Committees. If there was 
one thing made more clear than another 
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during the Autumn Session, it was that 
these Committees should not sit simul- 
taneously with the House, except by 
special Order of the House. He did not 
regard the Order passed that day as in 
any sense a special Order applying to 
Grand Committees; and, therefore, if 
any attempt were made to-morrow to 
continue the sitting of the Grand Com- 
mittee on which he served after the hour 
when the House would meet, he should 
challenge the proposal, and move the 
adjournment of the Committee. 

Mr. CALLAN said, he was of opinion 
that an explanation ought to be given to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
by some oceupant of the Treasury Bench. 

Lorp RICHARD GROSVENOR said, 
that the Prime Minister had obtained 
the best advice which could be got upon 
the question before he made his Mo- 
tion, and it was understood that the 
Grand Committees came under the Rule 
applicable to other Committees on As- 
cension Day. It was also thought that 
the House had sufficiently assented to 
the proposal. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
the noble Lord had himself proved the 
validity of the objection. It was last 
autumn distinctly laid down, when the 
new Standing Order was under discus- 
sion, that to enable the Grand Com- 
mittees to sit while the House was itself 
sitting, a specific Order must be made. 
No such Order had been made in the 
present case, and, therefore, the Grand 
Committee was precluded from sitting 
to-morrow after 4 o’clock. 

Mr. W.H.SMITH said, that, accord- 
ing to his recollection, an understanding 
was come to in the autumn to the effect 
that Standing Committees should not sit 
concurrently with the House, the reason 
being thatif boththe House and a Com- 
mittee were to sit at the same time one 
or the other must lose the services of a 
large number of Members. It would, 
in his opinion, be a distinct breach of 
faith if an attempt were made to pro- 
long the sitting of any Standing Com- 
mittee after 4 o’clock to-morrow. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he agreed with 
the views expressed from the opposite 
Benches. He felt sure that if the Prime 
Minister were present he would unhesi- 
tatingly admit the justice of the conten- 
tion of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson). 


{May 3, 1883} 
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Mr, WARTON said, he could only 
characterize the proposal of the Govern- 
ment as a scandalous breach of faith. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that, as a Mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee on Law, 
which met to-morrow, he should, if any 
attempt was made to prolong the pro- 
ceedings after a quarter to 4 o'clock, 
support the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin (Mr. Gibson) in his 
Motion for Adjournment. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
. before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 3rd May, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Privare Buu (sy Order)— 
Withdrawn — South Eastern Metropolitan 
(New Cross, Lewisham, and District) Tram- 
ways*. 

Punitic Biris—Ordered—First Reading—Gas 
and Water Provisional Orders (Bilston Gas, 
&c.)* [165]; Gas and Water Provisional 
Orders (No. 2) (Blandford District Water, 
&e.) * [166]. 

Second Reading — Parliamentary Oaths Act 
(1866) Amendment [89] [Fifth Night}, nega- 
tived. 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders * [142], and passed. 


PARLIAMENT—MR. BRADLAUGH. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, on Mon- 
day last I used language attributing to 
Mr. Bradlaugh the authorship of a cer- 
tain book of Secularist hymns. Mr. 
Bradlaugh has since written to me say- 
ing—‘‘1 neither wrote the book nor 
edited it. I only wrote a short preface 
to it.”” Accepting that assurance, it is 
due to Mr. Bradlaugh and to the House 
to make the contradiction as public as 
the original statement. 


QUESTIONS. 


—7° Ow 
ARTERIAL DRAINAGE. (IRELAND) 
ACTS. 
Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
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land, Whether he is aware that an ap- 
plication was recently made to the Board 
of Public Works on behalf of a number 
of occupiers of land in the county Wick- 
low, adjacent to the Railway Station at 
Kilcool, intimating their desire to obtain 
a joint loan for the purpose of arterial 
drainage, and that the Board declined 
to entertain the matter on the ground 
that they have no power; and, whether 
he will inquire into the circumstances, 
and if necessary propose a Clause in the 
Loans Consolidation Bill, promised by 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
to meet such cases ? 

Mr. COURTNEY : Sir, the facts are 
as stated; but it should be added that 
opportunity was given to the occupiers 
to apply for separate loans. I am not 
sufficiently informed as to the details of 
this particular case to be able to say 
whether it could be met by an enlarge- 
ment of the definition of owner in the 
Arterial Drainage Acts; but that is a 
point to be considered in connection 
with the Consolidation Bill. 


CUSTOMS IMPORTS—TABULATION OF 
BUTTER SUBSTITUTES. 

Mr. MOORE asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether any steps 
lave been taken by the Statistical De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, or the 
Board of Customs, to tabulate more ac- 
curately the different imports of but- 
terine, oleomargarine, and other butter 
substitutes ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: Sir, my right hon. 
Friend has asked me to answer this 
Question. The proposal to raise a sepa- 
rate heading in the Trade Returns for 
butterine, and also for lard and other 
imitation cheese, has been considered 
by the Statistical Inquiry Committee, 
who have recommended, though not with- 
out doubt, that new headings should be 
raised for these articles. But as the 
officers of Customs have no means of 
verifying the importer’s description in 
such cases, it was advised that a note 
should be added to the effect that there 
was no guarantee that the articles de- 
scribed as cheese and butter are not 
largely composed of mixtures. The Trea- 
sury are prepared to adopt this scheme 
as an experiment, and have embodied 
their views in a Minute dealing with the 
whole Report of that Committee. Be- 
fore actually carrying out the various 
changes approved, we are awaiting the 


dir. W. J. Corbet 


{COMMONS} 
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observations of the Departments upon 
the Treasury Minute. 


Land Commisston. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—GLENCAR, 
CO. LEITRIM. 


Coronet O’BEIRNE asked the Post- 
master General, If he can now state if 
any and what decision has been arrived 
at with regard to the establishment of a 
post office at Glencar, county Leitrim ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: It has been ar- 
ranged, Sir, that the post office shall be 
opened at Glencar as soon as the post- 
master is appointed. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION (SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS)—MR. M‘DEVITT. 


Mr. TOTTENHAM asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If it is the case, as stated in the 
‘Dublin Evening Mail” of 27th April, 
that the Sub-Commission under the 
Land Act, of which Mr. M‘Devitt is the 
legal Member, sat for two months during 
his absence from illness; if he can state 
under what rule of the Chief Commis- 
sioners it is competent for a Sub-Com- 
mission to sit without its legal presi- 
dent ; and, if any inconvenience or delay 
arose in consequence of such absence ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in all ques- 
tions relating to the proceedings of the 
Land Commissioners I prefer to read 
their own replies. I have received a 
letter from the Commissioners, from 
which it appears that Mr. M‘Devitt has 
been ill more than two months, and 
during that time the Sub-Commission 
has transacted business without him, 
postponing cases for his attendance 
when required. Inconvenience and de- 
lay have been caused by Mr. M‘Devitt’s 
enforced absence, as inconvenience must 
inevitably occur when a public officer is 
temporarily disabled. According to the 
original rules of the Land Commission, 
the Sub-Commission would ordinarily 
contist of three members; but it consists 
of a greater or less number, as the Com- 
missioners deem right, and in special 
cases. The Sub-Commissions now, by 
order of the Commissioners, are each 
composed of five members. Neither in 
the rules of the Commissioners nor in 
the Land Act is there any direction that 
one member of a Sub-Commission must 
necessarily be a legal Assistant Commis- 
sioner. Mr. M‘Devitt is.expected to re- 
sume his duties shortly. I am told from 
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private sources that there have been no 
appeals on a point of law from the Sub- 
Commission’s decisions. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—THE BEL- 
FAST LETTER CARRIERS AND THE 
“GOOD SERVICE STRIPE. = = 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether it is a fact that seve- 
ral letter carriers in Belfast who have 
served for over five years without com- 
plaint, have not got the good service 
stripe; and, if so, would he explain the 
reason ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, in reply to the 
hon. Member, I may state that the num- 
ber of good conduct stripes allotted to 
each locality is limited. They are con- 
ferred upon the most deserving letter 
carriers, and therefore it does not follow 
that any particular letter carrier who 
has not obtained a good conduct stripe 
at the present distribution will always 
be debarred from receiving one. Each 
man’s claims will be considered as va- 
cancies occur. The number of letter 
carriers at Belfast who have received 
good conduct stripes is 17. 

ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — THE 
ANTRIM ARTILLERY. 


Mr. BIGGAR asked the Secretary of 
State for War, When the present Ad- 
jutant of the Antrim Artillery was ap- 
pointed to that regiment; whether it is 
a fact that since his appointment the 
Commanding Officer has been in the 
habit of incorrectly certifying that the 
Adjutant kept a horse, thereby enabling 
him to draw forage allowance; and, 
whether it is a fact that it is only 
within the last few weeks that this 
Officer has been in temporary possession 
of a horse ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, Captain Robilliard was appointed 
Adjutant of the Antrim Artillery Militia 
on the 5th of September, 1880. With 
regard to the hon. Member’s further in- 
quiries, I should say that as the ques- 
tion involves a matter of discipline, it 
has been referred to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral for investigation. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CONVICT LABOUR. 

Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the Pre- 

sident of the Board of Trade, What 

steps Her Majesty’s Government are 
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taking with respect to the Departmental 
Committee on Prison Labour; and, whe- 
ther some arrangements will soon be 
made for the employment of convict 
labour in the construction of harbours 
of refuge ? 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: Sir, 
I made a statement on this subject on 
the 23rd of February, to which I would 
refer the hon. Gentleman. If he refers 
to the Estimate for Convict Prisons, hé 
will find that there is a Vote for com- 
mencing the building of a convict prison 
at Dover. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL—OUT- 
DOOR RELIEF. 

Cotonen COLTHURST asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will consider 
the advisability of introducing into the 
Poor Relief (Ireland) Bill a Clause 
giving power to the Local Government 
Board to authorise out-door relief when 
necessary in any given Union, thus assi- 
milating its powers to those enjoyed by 
the English Board ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, I have al- 
ready more than once fully stated in 
debate the views of the Irish Govern- 
ment on this matter, and I shall be pre- 
pared to do so again should occasion 
arise. I cannot undertake to introduce 
such a clause as is suggested. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—EVICTIONS ON LORD CLONCURRY’S 
ESTATES AT MURROE, CO. LIME- 
RICK. 

Mr. MAYNE asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Is it by authority from Dublin Castle 
that Constable Maurice Maloney is en- 
deavouring to persuade Lord Cloncurry’s 
evicted tenants at Murroe, county Lime- 
ricn, to submit to pay his Lordship all 
costs, and his old rents, for a term of 
sixty years; is he aware that one of the 
results of this constable’s visits to the 
evicted tenants is a fear of arrest for 
their refusal to comply with his re- 
quests; and, will he take such steps as 
shall prevent police constables going 
about amongst the tenantry of Ire- 
land, and using the peculiar influence 
which the present state of the Law in 
that Country gives them in the financial 
interests of the landlords? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Constable 
Maloney has received no directions, 
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either from Dublin Castle or elsewhere, 
to act in the manner described, and he 
denies that he has done so either directly 
or indirectly. It is right, of course, that 
the authorities should endeavour to keep 
themselves informed as to the state of 
public feeling with regard to a matter 
which, while it remains unsettled, con- 
stitutes a standing menace to the peace 
of the district. 

Mr. PARNELL asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman had received any 
information as to the terms Lord Clon- 
curry had offered to his tenants ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I have not per- 
sonally received any information since 
the earlier stage of the proceedings. I 
will, however, make it my duty to learn 
what those terms are. 


Lunatic Asylume 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS—MANORHAMILTON 
UNION. 

Mr. BERESFORD asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is the case that, at the 
recent election of Guardians for the 
Glenfarne Division of the Manorhamilton 
Union, the Reverends Messrs. Flynn and 
M‘Ganran, Roman Catholic curates, made 
a house to house canvass in the interest 
of the Land League candidate, and pro- 
mised seed potatoes and money to those 
who supported him, and whether this 
was done in opposition to the wishes of 
their ecclesiastical superior; whether, 
in the distribution of these funds, those 
who had paid their rents or voted for 
Mr. Maguire were excluded, and told 
they should not participate for those 
reasons; whether Mr. Flynn has been 
for some time past the recognised agent 
of the Land League in the district ; and 
whether all the wooden huts, seed, and 
cash have been remitted to him for dis- 
tribution ; if it is true that a placard was 
taken down by the police from the gate 
of Glenfarne Chapel on Sunday the 15th 
instant, signed by B. Claney, the candi- 
date supported by these clergymen, in 
which those who voted for Mr. Maguire 
were designated a “ villianous gang ;”’ 
and, what action it is proposed to take 
against those who have been guilty of 
these practices ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, careful and 
minute inquiry has been made, the result 
of which is to show that the hon. Mem- 
ber has been misinformed on the subject. 
The reverend gentleman named did not 


Hr. Trevelyan 
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act in the manner described. It is true 
that a placard bearing the name of B. 
Claney, and containing expressions of 
the character quoted was taken down 
by the police; but Claney denies all con- 
nection with the document, and the local 
police believe that he had nothing to do 
with it. 


POST OFFICE—MAILS TO THE NORTH 
OF IRELAND. 


Str HERVEY BRUCE asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether, when he 
is considering the practicability of ac- 
celerating the Scotch Night Mail Service 
as promised on Friday last, he will also 
examine if it would not be possible in 
connection with said service to accele- 
rate the mail to Belfast and the North 
of Ireland vii Carlisle, Stranraer, and 
Larne, the sea passage by that route 
being much shorter than any other ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: So far as I have 
been able to form an opinion, I do not 
think any general acceleration of the 
mails to Belfast and the North of Ire- 
land, by the route indicated by the hon. 
Member, would be practicable. I can, 
however, assure him that any represen- 
tations that may be made to me on the 
subject shall be carefully considered. 

Mr. LEWIS: Are the people of the 
North of Ireland to take that as a 
general answer in the negative to their 
request for an acceleration of the mail 
service ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: No, Sir. The 
main question of acceleration will be 
most carefully considered with reference 
to the North as well as to the rest of 
Ireland. I am only referring now to the 
particular route indicated. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)—DUN- 
DRUM LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he has noticed the following 
passage in the last Parliamentary Report 
on Irish Lunatic Asylums :— 


‘Central Asylum, Dundrum. 


“We give as usual the Keport of the Resi- 
dent Physician and Governor. 

“ As requested by the Inspectors, the Govern- 
ment assented to a Commission of Inquiry being 
held into the general local management of the 
Institution, and the official relationship existing 
between some of the officers, associating with 
them, for the purpose of a more efficient and 
exhaustive scrutiny, two experienced gentleman 
from other departments. Not only the imme- 
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diate investigations, but the drawing up of the 
reports thereon, extended over a considerable 
period, so numerous and varied were the points 
gone into;” 

whether that statement refers to certain 
grave charges against the resident medi- 
cal superintendent ; whether it is true 
that his Report of his own management 
of the Institution is always inserted in 
the Annual Report to Parliament; whe- 
ther a similar practice exists in regard to 
the other public asylums; and, whether, 
in view of the allegations made, he will 
cause all the Correspondence on the 
subject of the inquiry, together with the 
Official Reports of the Commissioners, 
to be printed in the forthcoming Report 
to Parliament ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the state- 
ment quoted refers to a Departmental 
Inquiry, held by order of the Govern- 
ment towards the close of 1881 and in 
the beginning of 1882, into a number of 
matters connected with the administra- 
tion of the asylum. Among other 
matters inquired into there were charges 
and counter-charges between the resi- 
dent physician and the late visiting 
physician—much more, however, on the 
part of the former than the latter. It 
is the case that the resident physician’s 
report is inserted in the Inspector’s 
Annual Report presented to Parliament. 
This is not done in the case of the dis- 
trict asylums. The Reports of Depart- 
mental Committees of Inquiry, such as 
that referred to in this Question, are 
always regarded as confidential, and I 
cannot undertake to lay the Report or 
the Correspondence relating to it on the 
Table of the House. 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 

Mr. H. 8. NORTHCOTE asked Mr- 
Attorney General, Whether, in the event 
of the Parliamentary Oaths Act (1866) 
Amendment Bill becoming Law in its 
present shape, it will be competent for 
Mr. Bradlaugh to take the Parliamentary 
Oath, should he elect to do so, in pre- 
ference to making an Affirmation? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): Sir, the answer I have 
to give to the hon. Member must depend 
upon the solution of a preliminary ques- 
tion to be determined by him and his 
Friends rather.than by me. I understand 
the hon. Member for Exeter and those 
who agree with him to contend that Mr. 
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Bradlaugh is disqualified from taking 
the Oath, and, in fact, that he cannot 
legally do so. If this be so—and I 
wish to lay stress upon the condition— 
Mr. Bradlaugh will not by means of the 
provisions of this Bill obtain any greater 
power to take the Oath than he now 
possesses. On the other hand, if he is 
now entitled—as many think—to take 
the Oath, he will under this Bill be 
entitled to substitute an Affirmation for 
the Oath. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Mr. GUY DAWNAY asked the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Whether, with a view to extending the 
knowledge of the localities where foot 
and mouth disease is prevalent, and of 
the increase or decrease of the disease, 
and of thus diminishing the chances of 
its importation from infected counties, 
he will arrange that a weekly statement 
of the centres of disease, in the various 
counties in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, shall be forwarded to the local 
authorities in each county ? 

Mr. DODSON: Sir, a list of the dis- 
tricts in which the existence of disease 
has been reported with full particulars 
as to the number of outbreaks and of 
animals attacked is published in Zhe 
London Gazette every Friday evening for 
the information of local authorities and 
others interested. A similar return of 
infected districts in Ireland is published 
in The Dublin Gazette every Friday. 
The Privy Council could not undertake 
to send copies of the publications to all 
local authorities, between 400 and 500 
in number. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
ASSISTANT TEACHERS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he is aware that widespread 
dissatisfaction prevails among the na- 
tional teachers of Ireland with respect 
to the rule of the Commissioners, made 
in May 1879, requiring an average daily 
attendance of seventy pupils to qualify 
a school for the employment of an as- 
sistant teacher, as compared with the 
former average of fifty pupils in female 
or mixed national schools, or of sixty 
pupils in male schools in Ireland, and 
the average daily attendance of sixty 
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res¢ribed by the new ‘‘ Mundella Code”’ 
a England ; whether the new rule was 
imposed and has been insisted upon in 
dekedoe of the declared wishes of the 
bishops and clergy of all denominations 
who are interested as managers of the 
schools; whether it is the fact that the 
rule works with peculiar hardship to 
the teachers and injury to the children 
in poor but populous districts, where 
the attendances rises to ninety or one 
hundred during a portion of the year, 
but declines during other periods, owing 
either to the prevalence of distress or to 
the children being engaged in agri- 
cultural labour, so as to diminish the 
yearly average attendances below the 
standard required for an assistant 
teacher; and, whether, in deference to 
the strongly-expressed wishes of ma- 
nagers and teachers, he can see his way 
to advise the abrogation of the rule 
referred to? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am aware, 
Sir, that the rule made in 1879 has not 
been received with favour by the national 
teachers of Ireland or by the Bishops 
and clergy. I have received a Report on 
the subject, which, however, does not 
fully satisfy my mind as to the rights of 
the case, especially as to the relative 
positions of Ireland and England. It is 
my intention to make further inquiries 
with a view to satisfy myself whether or 
not there is any just ground of complaint 
in the rule now enforced in Ireland, and 
whether the two systems cannot be made 
identical. There is a difficulty with re- 
gard to the monitors in one country and 
the pupil teachers in the other. With 
regard to the third paragraph of the 
Question, I may state that provision has 
been made to prevent the rule com- 
plained of from causing hardship in the 
manner described—the Commissioners 
of National Education in Ireland having 
made a rule allowing for the payment 
under such circumstances of temporary 
teachers. 


ARMY AND MILITIA (NUMBERS)— 
DEFICIENCIES. 

Coronet MAKINS asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether Officers 
were included in the numbers of 6,256 
deficiency in the Army, and 22,174 
deficiency in the Militia given by him 
on the 10th instant; and what is the 
exact number of Officers of all ranks 
now wanting to complete the establish- 


Mr. O’ Brien 
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ment of the Army and Militia respec- 
tively (in the United Kingdom) ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, officers were included in the num- 
bers stated in my answer of the i6th 
of April. In the Army they were 118 
in excess. In the Militia there were 
506 wanting to complete the total estab- 
lishment; but of these 21 would not be 
appointed until certain additions to the 
rank and file had been raised. 


LAW AND POLICE (IRELAND)— 
ASSAULT BY A LANDLORD. 

Mr. HARRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true, as reported in 
the ‘Leinster Leader ” fof Saturday, 
that, at the Kilmeague Petty Sessions 
on Tuesday last, a man named Laurence 
Herbert, who described himself as a 
boycotted landlord, was prosecuted by a 
woman named Mary Donald for having 
assaulted her by striking her with a 
stick, knocking her down, loosening one 
of her teeth, cutting her head, and 
spraining her thumb; whether this 
assault was committed in presence of 
two policemen, who were standing on 
the opposite side of a canal from that 
on which the assault took place, but who 
made no effort to come to the woman’s 
rescue; whether the policemen confirmed 
the woman’s testimony as to the grievous 
character of the assault; whether the 
three magistrates who tried the case 
were landlords; and, if he approves of 
the punishment they inflicted by fining 
him five shillings for this grievous as- 
sault ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, Laurence 
Herbert was prosecuted, as stated, by 
Mary Donald. The police did not wit- 
ness any assault of the serious character 
described, but from the opposite side of 
the canal, and at a distance of about 
200 yards, they saw Herbert give the 
woman a push, which knocked her down. 
She got up and went towards her house, 
and immediately afterwards she re- 
ported the matter at the police barrack, 
and stated that she was going to pro- 
secute Herbert, but she did not com- 
plain of having been injured in the 
manner described, nor did she present 
any appearance of injury. The magis- 
trates were, I presume, satisfied that the 
assault was not a serious one when they 
imposed a fine of 5s. Two of the magis- 
trates were landlords, 
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METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANTES 
—RETURN OF ACCOUNTS. 

Sir R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, When the Return ordered by 
this House, as to the Accounts of the 
Water Companies, will be in the hands 
of Members ? 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, the Return was in the hands of 
the printers, and would, he hoped, be 
distributed before the Recess. 


ARREARS OF RENT (IRELAND) ACT, 
1882—ALLEGED EJECTMENTS. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the Messrs. Musgrave 
have served ejectments extensively 
among their tenantry in the parishes 
of Glencolumbkille and Kilear for the 
year’s rent due in November 1882; and, 
whether these tenants paid Messrs. 
Musgrave one year’s rent last winter 
to obtain the benefit of the Arrears Act, 
and, in consequence of their efforts to 
make these payments, have since been 
dependent on charity for the support of 
their families ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : I am informed, 
Sir, that the Messrs. Musgrave have 
not served any ejectments upon their 
tenants in the districts mentioned ; but 
in a number of cases they issued civil 
bill processes for rent to the April Ses- 
sions. No rent had been paid since the 
spring of 1882, except in two or three 
cases out of 169. The majority of the 
tenants processed settled before the 
Sessions. This question deals partly 
with matters which are not the subject 
of official record, and I would hardly be 
in a position to answer it if it were not 
that the gentleman who acts as agent 
to the Messrs. Musgrave has been good 
enough to write tome. He informs me 
that of the Glencolumbkille cases not 
one of the tenants processed was in the 
Arrears Court, and of the Kilcar cases 
two, to his knowledge, were in the 
Arrears Ccurt—that is, possibly four 
out of a total of 169. I am informed 
that substantial relief has been recently 
given to a large number of the tenantry 
in these parishes in the shape of oats 
and potatoes, but that the payment of 
rent has not left them entirely dependent 
on charity. 
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POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ALLEGED ILL- 
TREATMENT (LOUGHREA WORK- 
HOUSE). 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether an investigation was recently 
held at Loughrea Workhouse by Dr. 
M‘Cabe, Local Government Inspector, 
respecting a charge made by the Catho- 
lic chaplain, on the authority of a patient 
in the hospital, that one of the nurses 
had placed her hand on a dying man’s 
mouth in order to hasten his death; 
whether the representatives of the press, 
though admitted during the rest of the 
investigation, were excluded from the 
examination in the hospital of the patient 
on whose authority the charge rested ; 
whether the medical officer of the Work- 
house, Dr. O’Donohoe, swore that a 
strait waiscoat was put on a dying man 
named Forde, four hours before his 
death, by the master, and that this 
treatment not merely accelerated but 
caused the death; whether he has any 
objection to lay the notes of evidence 
taken by Dr. M‘Cabe upon the Table of 
the House; and, what steps are pro- 
posed to be taken in reference to the 
abuses therein disclosed ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, an investi- 
gation was held, as stated, at the Lough- 
rea workhouse, and it was proved that 
the charge against a nurse of having put 
her hand on the mouth of a dying man, 
as if to hasten his end, was wholly with- 
out trustworthy foundation. The asser- 
tion was made by a patient who is suffer- 
ing from senile mental decay, and is full 
of delusions. As a matter of fact he was 
not in the hospital at all at the time 
which he fixes for the alleged occurrence. 
With regard to the alleged exclusion of 
newspaper reporters during the exami- 
nation of this patient in the hospital, it 
appears that Dr. M‘Cabe did not visit 
the hospital to take evidence, but to test 
the patient’s mental capacity, and he 
thought it more desirable that this 
should not be done before strangers. If 
he had found the man capable of giving 
evidence he would have allowed the re- 
porters to be present. The facts as 
to Dr. O’Donohoe’s evidence about a 
strait-waistcoat having been put on a 
sick man are as stated. It was done 
by the master on his own responsibility, 
and in consequence of this and other 
misconduct he has been dismissed by 
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the Local Government Board. There 
is no objection to the minutes of Dr. 
M‘Cabes’s inquiry being laid on the 
Table. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882—CLAUSE 16—SECRET IN- 
QUIRIES. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether the sixteenth section of 
the Prevention of Crime (Ireland) Act 
gives any power to a resident magis- 
trate, before whom witnesses may be 
summoned under that section, to make 
his court of inquiry a secret one; whe- 
ther the examination is ordered to be 
held ‘‘ at a police office, or the place 
where the petty sessions for the district 
in which the offence has been com- 
mitted are usually held,’’ and is several 
times declared to apply only to an in- 
quiry concerning a specific offence ; whe- 
ther, nevertheless, inquiries under the 
sixteenth section have been held in 
gaols and in police barracks, and in 
Dublin Castle, and have ranged over a 
vast variety of general topics; whether 
a committal for refusal to participate in 
an inquiry thus conducted is legal; 
and, in the absence of publicity, what 
guarantee is afforded to a witness so in- 
terrogated that his answers will be truly 
taken down, and that he will not be sub- 
ject to irresponsible imputations on his 
character, from the suspicions of the 
public on the one hand, and from the de- 
signs or malice of officials on the other ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, in reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member, I 
have to state that the 16th section of 
the Crimes Act does not require an in- 
quiry instituted under it to be conducted 
in public, and if, in the opinion of the 
magistrate conducting it, it is necessary 
that the inquiry should not be open to 
the public, it is lawful for him to con- 
duct it in private, and I have to add 
that, by the ordinary law, in all cases 
of persons charged with indictable 
offences the examination of the wit- 
nesses by a magistrate may be con- 
ducted either in public or in private. I 
have further to say that certain of the 
inquiries under the section referred to 
were held in the Metropolitan Police 
Office, which is situated in the Lower 
Castle Yard. As regards also some of 
the prisoners in Kilmainhain, who be- 
came approvers, and volunteered evi- 
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dence, their informations were taken in 
prison, but they were so taken under 
and by virtue of a warrant, issued pur- 
suant to the Dublin Act, 5 & 6 Vict. 
c. 24, under which Divisional Justices 
may be authorized to sit for the dis- 
charge of their ordinary duties at any 
place within the Metropolitan Police 
District—to take an information from a 
willing witness. This is part of the 
ordinary duty of a magistrate—and not 
under the Crimes Act, although some of 
them were erroneously described by the 
clerk as being also taken under the Act. 
I have made inquiries from the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department, and have 
been informed, that except as I have 
mentioned, they are not aware of any 
inquiries having been conducted in gaols 
or police barracks, and in the last in- 
quiry instituted, and which is at present 
pending at Cork, strict directions were 
given for the holding of the inquiry as 
directed by the Act. I have toadd that 
I have no reason to doubt the validity 
of any committal made by the magis- 
trates conducting these inquiries, which 
have, in all cases, been confined to the 
topics connected with and arising out of 
the specific offence, the subject-matter 
of the inquiry ; and to avoid the necessity 
of hon. Gentlemen asking a Question on 
the subject I may say that Mr. O’Con- 
nor’s letter was written without a know- 
ledge of the nature of the question which 
was going to be addressed to him. As 
regards the last paragraph of the hon. 
Member’s Question, I have to state that 
the inquiries referred to have been con- 
ducted, and are being conducted by the 
responsible magistrate designated for 
that purpose by the Statute, and whose 
integrity and character have, up to the 
present, proved, and will, I have no 
doubt, continue to prove a sufficient 
guarantee for the upright discharge of 
their duties. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether there 
was any objection to persons examined 
as witnesses getting legal assistance, 
considering that these examinations 
were generally preliminary to subse- 
quent charges ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I cannot answer 
that Question on my own authority. 


THE PUBLIC FUNDS—TRANSFER 
OF STOCK. 
Mr. GREGORY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he is aware 
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that, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Act 6 and 7 Will. 4, c. 86, the Bank 
of England declines to accept the certi- 
ficate of the Registrar General, accom- 
panied by a declaration of identity, as 
evidence of the death of a party whose 
name appears in their books as a pro- 
prietor of stock, either alone or jointly 
with others, and require a certificate of 
the burial of such person ; and, whether 
the transfer of stock might not be facili- 
tated by an alteration of the require- 
ments of the Bank in this respect, with 
perfect security to that institution ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Cuitpers): Sir, in reply 
to the hon. Member I have to state that 
the Bank have power to call for such 
evidence as they may require of the 
title of a person claiming to make a 
transfer of stock. In the case of a 
transfer of stock standing in a single 
name, it is not usual to require proof of 
death by an extract from the register of 
burial, or by a certificate of death, al- 
though in exceptional cases it may be 
necessary. But where stock stands in 
the name of two or more persons it is 
usual to require either the production 
of probate of the will of the deceased, 
or evidence of burial. Before 1844 
the Bank accepted in such cases a 
certificate of death ; but a great forgery 
trial in that year rendered apparent the 
insufficiency of such certificates, and 
since that year the Bank have required 
the evidence now necessary. I am not 
satisfied that it would be safe to alter 
this rule. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
ON AGRICULTURAL LAND (IRELAND). 
Mr. GORST asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether Income Tax 
is levied upon landowners in Ireland in 
respect of rents which have never been 
received, but are compulsorily remitted 
under the provisions of the Arrears Act ; 
and, if so, what measures Her Majesty’s 
Government propose to take for the 
remedy of so obvious an injustice ? 
TaeCHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. CuitpeErs): No, Sir; the 
demand for Income Tax on agricultural 
land in Ireland is specially restricted to 
the actual rents received by landlords, 
and this rule applies equally to rents 
judicially reduced and to rents which 
have not formed the subject of any ap- 
plication to the Court. A Circular to 
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this effect was issued in 1881, and again 
last year. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
—LEGISLATION. 


Viscount EMLYN asked the Vice- 
President of the Council, If the Govern- 
ment propose to lay upon the Table of 
the House, before Whitsuntide, the pro- 
mised Bill dealing with Intermediate 
Education in Wales ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said that, owing 
to his enforced absence from the Privy 
Council Office for a month, the Bill deal- 
ing with this subject was not yet settled 
in all its details. He would, however, 
as soon as possible, lay the measure 
before the House. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Mr. WEBSTER asked the Lord 


Advocate, If he can assure the House 
that the Second Reading of the Uni- 
versities (Scotland) Bill will not be taken 
before the Whitsuntide recess, and that 
it will be brought forward at such a 
time as to afford full opportunity of 
discussion, and not at a Morning Sit- 
ting ? 

Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour: Sir, the second reading of 
this Bill will not be taken before the 
Whitsuntide Recess. I am not yet ina 
position to say anything further than 
that. I will endeavour to get the best 
arrangements made for the second read- 
ing as soon as possible. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
— AUSTRALIAN COLONIES — AN- 
NEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 

Mr. BLAKE asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, Whe- 
ther the Colonial Office has received 
any communications from the Agents 
General of the other Australian Colonies 
on the subject of the annexation of New 
Guinea by Queensland; and, if he will 
specify from which Colonies, and the 
purport of their respective communica- 
tions ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
Agent General for New South Wales 
presented at the Colonial Office the 
following telegram from the Colonial 
Secretary at Sydney:—‘‘ This Govern- 
ment views favourably the annexation 
of New Guinea to the British Crown,” 
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The Agent General for Victoria handed 
in the following telegram he had re- 
ceived from the Premier of Victoria :— 
‘‘Promptly and earnestly support ac- 
tion of Queensland Government in an- 
nexing New Guinea.” And from South 
Australia we have received a direct 
message from the Governor, Sir William 
Robinson, in which he says— 

‘“‘My Government requests me to convey 
their opinion that New Guinea should be under 


British rule, and hope the action of the Go- 
vernment of Queensland may have that result.” 


Mr. O’KELLY: May I ask whether 
Holland has abandoned her claims no 
New Guinea ? 


[No reply was given. | 


THE POLICE FORCE—COST. 


Viscount FOLKESTONE asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether the total cost of the 
police was for 1871, £784,000 ; for 1872, 
£813,000 ; for 1873, £863,000 ; for 1874, 
£919,000; for 1875, £938,000, for 1876, 
£978,000; and for 1877, £1,000,000; 
and, whether these figures do not show 
that the ratio of increase was consider- 
ably less since 1874, in which year the 
late Government gave the increased 
subvention, than it was for the three 
years preceding ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, in reply, 
said, that the figures of the noble Lord 
were correct in round numbers. The 
net cost in 1874 was £1,289,374, and 
the subvention £294,282 ; in 1881 the net 
cost was £1,106,453, and the subvention, 
£760,380; hence the ratepayers had 
been benefited to the extent of £132,921, 
at a cost to the Treasury of £466,098. 
As regards the ratio the noble Lord was 
perfectly correct. 


SOUTHPORT FORESHORE. 


Mr. SUMMERS asked the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, Whether he 
will undertake that the sale of the South- 
port foreshore to the riparian proprie- 
tors shall not. be completed until the 
House has had an opportunity of ex- 
pressing its judgment upon it ? 

Sm R. ASSHETON CROSS asked 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, Whether the whole of the members 
of the Council of the Duchy, as well as 
the Chancellor, had an opportunity of 
expressing their judgment as to the 
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sufficiency of the consideration offered 
by the Southport Corporation and ri- 
parian owners of North Meols, respec- 
tively, for the foreshore at Southport, 
arranged to be sold to the latter on the 
9th ultimo, as provided for by “The 
Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 1855;” 
and, if not, if he could explain the 
reason; and, whether, there being no 
legally binding contract between the 
Duchy and the riparian owners, but 
merely a private agreement, the Chan- 
cellor will direct that the seal of the 
Duchy be not affixed to such private 
agreement until he has had an oppor- 
tunity of considering the representations 
of the Southport Corporation concerning 
the agreement which they allege was 
come to between them and the Surveyor 
General of the Duchy ? 

Mr. DODSON: With regard to the 
first Question, Sir, as I have already twice 
stated in answer tomy hon. Friend,a bind- 
ing agreement has been made between 
the Duchy and the riparian proprietors 
from which neither party can recede. It 
is a legally binding agreement, and that 
being so, although the Duchy Seal may 
not be put in requisition for some time, 
it is clear that I can enter into no under- 
taking to withhold it. In answer to the 
second Question, I have to say that it 
is not necessary for the purposes of ‘the 
Duchy of Lancaster Lands Act, 1855,” 
or for any other purposes, to convene 
the members of the Council. If the 
Chancellor sits by himself he is the 
Council, and what he does is described 
in documents emanating from such sit- 
ting as done by the Chancellor and 
Council. In this case, however, a mem- 
ber of the Council, an especially import- 
ant one in view of the many legal con- 
siderations involved—namely, the Duchy 
Attorney General—was present. As I 
have already stated, there is a legally 
binding contract between the Duchy and 
the riparian owners—a contract made 
by the Chancellor and Council by their 
agent, acting by order of the Duchy 
Court. I cannot, therefore, direct that 
the Duchy Seal be not affixed to any 
instrument necessary to carry out that 
contract ; but, asa matter of fact, it will 
not have been so affixed before I see the 
Southport deputation next week. 


POST OFFICE—THE PARCELS POST. 
Tue O’ DONOGHUE asked the Post- 
master General, Whether arrangements 
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parcel post system with France, Italy, 
and the other Countries in the Postal 
Unien; and, if so, when the extension 
of the system tothe Continent will come 
into operation ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, preliminary 
steps have been taken with the object 
of extending the advantages of the In- 
ternational Parcels Post to this country ; 
but some time—at least several months 
—must elapse after the introduction of 
the Inland Parcels Post before the In- 
ternational Parcels Post could be brought 
into operation. 


NAVY—SEAMEN AND MARINES— 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
PENSION FUND. 


Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, Whether 
the Government will consent to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of this House 
to inquire into means of establishing 
a fund for providing pensions for the 
widows of seamen and marines ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN : 
Sir, it has been already announced that 
the Government intend to bring in a 
Bill enabling them to grant pensions to 
the widows of men killed in the Service. 
It is not at all contemplated to go be- 
yond this limit, and we are not disposed 
to refer to a Committee of this House a 
question involving the novel principle 
of providing pensions for widows of sea- 
men and marines—a principle which 
would, of course, have to be extended to 
apply also to widows of soldiers in the 
Army. 

Carrain PRICE asked whether the 
matter would be brought on before the 
Estimate of the Greenwich Hospital was 
laid on the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN : 
Yes, Sir, before the Vote is taken. 


ARMY PAY DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Financial Se- 
cretary to the War Office, If he could 
state when certain alterations in the 
conditions of service in the Army Pay 
Department are likely to be effected and 
published in the form of a Royal War- 
rant, or otherwise ? 

Smr ARTHUR HAYTER: The pro- 
posed changes affecting the pay, pro- 
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by a Committee of which I was Chair- 
man, and have been approved by the 
Minister for War. They have been sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the Trea- 
sury, together with changes in other 
establishments under the War Office, 
and as soon as their Lordships’ sanc- 
tion is ‘given, and Her Majesty’s 
approval is signified, a Warrant will 
be issued. I have no reason to anti- 
cipate that there will be any long delay, 
but it has been found convenient to sub- 
mit the whole of the changes in one 
Warrant. 


POST OFFICE (SAVINGS BANK 
DEPARTMENT). 


Mr. KENNARD asked the Postmaster 
General, Whether he will state the extra 
cost for the current year resulting from 
the recent promotions to the upper classes 
of the Savings Bank Department ; and, 
whether he considers these promotions a 
satisfactory settlement of the numerous 
grievances set forth in the memorial of 
May last and other documents ; whether, 
in the event of his being unable to re- 
commend any material improvement in 
the position and prospects of the male 
clerks, a Petition to this House would 
render them liable to official displeasure ; 
whether the third class of the Savings 
Bank establishment will be increased 
during the current year; and, whether 
corresponding additions will be made to 
the upper classes ? 

Mr. FAWCETT: Sir, six new first 
class clerkships in the Savings Bank 
have recently been created, with salaries 
of £310, rising to £400 a-year each. 
Sixteen new second class clerkships have 
also been created, with salaries of from 
£200 to £300 a-year. Certain other 
additions to the force are being carried 
out, and the increase of cost during the 
current year is estimated at a little over 
£2,000. It is not intended to make any 
further changes at the present time, 
those recently made being considered 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
the Public Service. With regard to the 
right of petitioning Parliament, I see no 
reason why the same rights which were 
stated the other evening by my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to belong to clerks in the In- 
land Revenue Department should not 
also belong to clerks in the Savings 
Bank Department. 
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THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Mr. R. POWER asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, If he is aware that the 
President of the English Local Govern- 
ment Board has recently undertaken to 
empower boards of guardians to dismiss 
officers of whose conduct they disapprove; 
is he aware that in Ireland boards of 
guardians have no such power; is he 
aware that his Government have at pre- 
sent a Bill before the House which pro- 
pores that boards of guardians should 

e compelled to give pensions to their 
officers whether or not such guardians 
considered the officers entitled to pen- 
sions; and, whether, under the circum- 
stances, he will withdraw said Bill, 
and, as far as possible, give same power 
to boards of guardians in Ireland as 
English guardians of the poor are to 
have ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone), who had charge of the Bill re- 
ferred to, might be trusted to see that 
no undue interference by the central 
authority with local authorities would 
be inserted. If the hon. Member for 
Leeds erred in the direction of giving 
the central authority too much power, it 
would be somewhat remarkable. 


CRIME (IRELAND)—MILTOWN 
MALBAY. 


Mr. KENNY asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he has received a telegram from the 
Rev. P. White, parish priest of Miltown 
Malbay, challenging inquiry into alleged 
murders in Miltown Malbay district, and 
if he will read the message to the House; 
and, whether he will accept the invitation 
thus held out ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have re- 
ceived a telegram from the Rev. Mr. 
White, which is founded on a misappre- 
hension of what I said, but which, I 
think, does honour to the rev. gentle- 
man, and ought to be read to the House. 
The telegram is as follows :— 

“Your statement that six murders were 
committed in this district last three years 
wholly unfounded. For seven years I have 
been here only one murder was committed 
within radius of ten miles, and that when land- 
owner and tenant had just entered in amicable 
arrangement. No outrage on man or beast 


since. The people challenge inquiry.’’ 
The statement I made to the House 
was not that six murders were com- 
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mitted in the Miltown Malbay district. 
I have carefully looked at those papers 
which I could refer to at short notice, 
and I see that three of them reported my 
answer. In ZheFreeman’s Journal it is 
incorrectly reported to the effect com- 
plained of; but in Zhe Irish Times and 
the London Standard the report is, un- 
doubtedly, as I stated—namely, that six 
murders had been committed in County 
Clare. The statistics from which I 
spoke related to County Clare, and I 
had no knowledge of the Miltown Mal- 
bay district as distinguished from the 
County. I have no doubt that the in- 
habitants of the district, if they examine 
other papers, will find that Zhe Free- 
man’s Journal was wrong. In Clare, as 
I previously stated, there were in the 
years 1880, 1881, 1882 either six or 
seven agrarian murders—one of them 
was rather doubtful as to its nature. 
There were also 14 cases of firing at the 
person, and 61 cases of firing at dwell- 
ings. 

it. KENNY asked whether there 
had not been several convictions for 
these outrages, and also whether it was 
not generally supposed that the murder 
referred to was committed by Emergency 
men? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Of the seven 
murders committed in the County Clare, 
six are still undetected. 

Mr. HARRINGTON inquired whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
cluded in that statement the murders 
committed by the police at Bodyke ? 

[No reply was given. ] 

Mr. O’KELLY asked whether the 
paragraph which had appeared in the 
public Press was true—that the exami- 
nation in the case of Carmody referred 
to transactions extending over a period 
of 18 years? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I am unable to 
answer that Question. 

Mr. O’KELLY: I will give Notice. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


Eart PEROY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, When he proposed to 
bring on the remaining Votes in the 
Army Estimates ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he feared there was no probability 
of bringing on the Army Estimates be- 
fore the Whitsun Holidays. But be- 
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fore the Holidays his right hon. Friend 
the Prime Minister would make a state- 
ment with regard to Public Business. 

Mr. J. STEWART asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether it was 
the intention of the Government to an- 
nounce before the House rose at Whit- 
suntide what arrangements were pro- 
posed for the conduct of Scottish affairs 
in Parliament? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he had to 
confirm the statement made by his noble 
Friend in answer to the previous Ques- 
tion, and to say that in such explana- 
tions as he should give there would be 
an announcement of the views of the 
Government on the subject referred to. 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND THE NATIONAL 
CLUB. 

Mr. CALLAN asked the Prime Mi- 
nister a Question of which he had not 
given him Notice, but which he would, 
no doubt, be able to answer—namely, 
Whether it was true that Mr. Bradlaugh 
had been proposed as a member of 
the National Liberal Club ; whether his 
election had been postponed ; and, if so, 
whether it had been made contingent 
on the passing of the Affirmation Bill 
or the recantation of his Atheistical 
opinions ? 

| No answer was given to the Ques- 
tion. | 


PARLIAMENT—THE COMMITTEES AND 
ASCENSION DAY. 

In reply to Mr. Anruur ARNOLD, 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY said, that the 
reason why the Select Committee on the 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill did not sit 
until 6 o’clock was because the Reso- 
lution of the House gave permission to 
sit until that time, and not contain a 
direction, and in rising he had consulted 
the convenience of the counsel engaged 
in the case. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0Q<— 


PARLIAMENTARY OATHS ACT (1866) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—[Bitz 89.] 

( Mr. Attorney General, The Marquess of Har- 
tington, Secretary Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Solicitor General.) 

SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


[¥IFTH NIGHT. ] 





Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to Ques- 
tion [23rd April}, ‘That the Bill be now 
read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “‘ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.” —( Str R. Assheton 
Cross.) 

Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 


Mr. M‘COAN: Mr. Speaker, before 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) 
re-opens the debate, I crave permission 
to—| Cries of “‘ Order! ” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. M‘Coan at once resumed his 
seat. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE: Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments upon a matter which 
is somewhat personal to myself; but I 
think the House will at once see that it 
bears upon the question of this Oaths 
Bill, and is a matter strictly connected 
with the Resolution of the House, whereby 
the House permitted Mr. Bradlaugh to 
sit for some time, subject to any liability 
by Statute. I suppose that no Member 
of this House has for so many years been 
so much occupied by questions relating to 
the Parliamentary Oaths as the Member 
who now addresses you. For 11 years 
I served as Whipper-in upon this ques- 
tion under the late Lord Derby ; and I 
can assure the House that, when allu- 
sions are made to that noble Lord having 
at last consented to the Bill for enabling 
Jews to take seats in this House, he 
always maintained the objection which 
induced him for 11 years actively to op- 
pose that measure. His objection to 
the admission of Jews, to use his own 
terse language, was comprised in these 
words— 

‘If you set the door of the House ajar for 
the admission of the Jew, the day must come 
when the Atheist will make his rush.” 

I think this, coming, under existing cir- 
cumstances, from a competent witness, 
is sufficient to vindicate every Member 
who opposed the Jew Bill and the intro- 
duction of Jews into this House, be- 
cause that measure half-opened the door 
for the admission of avowed Atheists. I 
am now about to mention another cir- 
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cumstance connected with myself. When 
the Resolution of the House, the Reso- 
lution of the 1st of July, 1880, was 
adopted, I feared that there would be 
no one to give effect to the last words of 
the Resolution —‘‘ subject to any liability 
by Statute.” In order to test the ques- 
tion whether the fact of Mr. Bradlaugh 
sitting in this House subjected him to 
any liability by Statute, I took a certain 
course. I can assure the House that I 
was very unwilling to appear to take 
upon myself any function that the House 
had not directly assigned to me as one 
of its Members, knowing the jealousy, 
the just jealousy, with which this House 
regards any Member who appears to 
arrogate to himself a commission from 
the House for any purpose whatever 
without direct authorization from the 
House. I pursued the course which I 
was recommended to pursue by the late 
Lord Chelmsford, when the late Sir 
Dayid Salomons had, in order to test the 
law, taken his seat in this House with- 
out taking the Oaths as then prescribed 
by law. The late Lord Chelmsford 
warned me that, connected as I was with 
Lord Derby, I must not take the matter 
on my own shoulders, but that I must 
find someone else who was willing to 
test, in the Courts, the question which 
had arisen in the case of the then Mr. 
Alderman Salomons. That was a most 

eculiar case. The person who ought to 

ave issued the Writ was eight minutes 
late, and a collusive action had prece- 
dence. The present Lord Bramwell was 
the counsel retained on one side, and the 
person who brought the collusive action 
was named Miller, who retained Mr. 
Channell. A communication was made 
to Mr. Channell, afterwards Baron Chan- 
nell; and although I do not know what 

assed, I received an assurance from 

r. Bramwell that Mr. Channell would 
throw up his brief unless the whole of 
the pleadings were subjected to his 
control. By that means, Miller, who 
might have been a collusive suitor, be- 
came an actual suitor. The case was 
fairly brought before the Court, and a 
decision was given upon it, to the effect 
that, until the law was altered, Sir David 
Salomons had no right to sit in the House 
and vote, and could not do so without 
subjecting himself to a penalty of £500. 
In that case the penalty was imposed 
aud paid. I know this from Sir David 
Salomons himself, for I was afterwards 
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acquainted with him, and I told him 
what was the motive of Lord Derby’s 
opposition to the admission of Jews to 
seats in this House. Sir David Salo- 
mons told me at once—‘‘ You need not 
fear that the Jews will vote for the ad- 
mission of any Atheist ;” and the con- 
duct of the great majority of the Jewish 
Members of this House has verified Sir 
David Salomon’s assurance. The great 
majority of the Jews have voted steadily, 
and one has spoken eloquently, against 
the admission of Atheists to this House. I 
come nowto the question before the House. 
I am one of the oldest Members of this 
House, and I have throughout endea- 
voured to support and to enforce the 
law. Nevertheless, it has pleased Lord 
Coleridge to state from the Bench that 
my conduct has been legally immoral 
and bad. That is a serious imputation 
upon an old Member of this House. I 
say nothing of the penalty which ac- 
companies the decisions of that noble 
Lord and that of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and to which I have become 
subject. Let not the House imagine 
that Mr. Bradlaugh is any longer a vic- 
tim in a pecuniary sense; the whole 
burden hus been shifted to the shoulders 
of the humble Member who is now ad- 
dressing you. If, therefore, Mr. Brad- 
laugh poses before the Members of this 
House in the attitude of an ill-used vic- 
tim, I trust you will relieve your feel- 
ings by the assurance I give you that 
it is not Mr. Bradlaugh, but the Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, who is to 
bear the whole burden—that is, if Lord 
Coleridge’s decision stands. I do not 
say that this will be so; but I say that 
his dicta and judgment stand in a very 
peculiar position. Let me remind the 
House of the eourse which has been 
pursued in the Courts of Law. On 
July the 22nd, 1881, finding that Clarke, 
the plaintiff, shrank from meeting the 
combination of which Mr. Bradlaugh is 
the representative and the head, be- 
cause, in a pecuniary sense, he had to 
meet a conspiracy and not an indi- 
vidual, I acknowledged in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench that I had given 
Clarke an assurance that I and others 
would support him under those circum- 
stances. Did Mr. Justice Grove, who 
heard that admission from me in evi- 
dence, say one word reflecting on my 
conduct? Did the jury think { was 
guilty ? Not inthe least. The jury gave 
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a verdict in favour of Clarke. ain, 
on the 20th of September, I and my 
solicitor were summoned by Mr. Brad- 
laugh before the magistrate at Bow 
Street on a ‘‘criminal charge of main- 
tenance.” Mr. Bradlaugh was heard. 
He admitted that actions which followed 
the action of Clarke were collusive. He 
admitted that he had received large 
sums of money—he would not state the 
amount—by subscription and otherwise, 
more than £2,000; and then he accused 
me of ‘‘maintenance.’”’ He desired to 
prosecute me criminally for mainte- 
nance, and the magistrate simply dis- 
missed the case. Then, again, on the 
23rd of February, 1882, Mr. Clarke, 
owing to the complicated intricacies of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s proceedings in the 
Courts, was obliged to apply to the 
Court of Appeal, where the whole case 
was reviewed by Lord Chief Justice 
Brett, Lord Justice Cotton, and Lord 
Justice Holker. They held the whole 
proceedings and decisions of the inferior 
Courts to be good against the assumed 
legality of Mr. Bradlaugh’s having sat 
in this House, and adjudged him liable 
to the penalty. The judgment was en- 
tirely in the same sense as the judgment 
of the Court in the case of Miller against 
Salomons; and against that decision there 
has not been a whisper of appeal, and 
not a word was said by the learned 
Judges reflecting upon my conduct. I 
hope the House will believe that on find- 
ing myself forced into action, because 
others would not act, I pursued the 
course I have described in order to 
vindicate in the Courts the legality of the 
decision of the majority of this House. 
Then came the question of the payment 
of the penalty—the payment of the 
penalty of £500, for I sought but one 
penalty—or, rather, Mr. Clarke and I 
sought but one penalty—and I was par- 
ticular that it should be the first penalty 
incurred, because I feared the interposi- 
tion of collusive actions, and because I 
had no wish to follow the first penalty 
of £500 up by seeking cumulative penal- 
ties in the sense of persecution. I merely 
wanted the means of vindicating the 
majority of the House—of vindicating 
its opinion, as justified by law, that Mr. 
Bradlaugh had no legal right to sit or 
vote in this House. That matter went 
to the House of Lords, and the Lord 
Chancellor, with whom I served during 
the whole period that he sat in this 
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House, and who was the author of the 
Bill of 1866—the Oaths Bill under which 
this case has arisen. Surely, Sir, so 
eminent a lawyer as Sir Roundell Pal- 
mer, when he was Attorney General, 
ought to have known the meaning of 
the Act he drew. Why did he, when 
Lord Chancellor, leave all his Colleagues 
on the Bench in ignorance? At this 
moment he has failed to convince Lord 
Blackburn that his interpretation of his 
own Act is good. The Lord Chancellor 
seems to have suddenly discovered that, 
by the omission of certain words from 
the Oaths Act of 1866, which had stood 
in the previous Statutes under which 
we took the Oaths, the whole process of 
exacting penalties from elected Members 
who may thrust themselyes upon the 
House to sit and vote, without being duly 
qualified by having taken the Oaths, 
had been changed. How came it that 
Lord Selborne never intimated this opi- 
nion -to any of his Colleagues? Why 
did he leave the Lords Justices of Appeal 
in ignorance of it? Why was this never 
publicly announced until the 9th of last 
month? Why was it kept secret? How 
could a humble layman like myself be 
supposed to be cognizant of an inter- 
pretation of which none of the Judges 
I have named were aware? And then 
Lord Coleridge says my conduct is legally 
discreditable, because I did not know 
more than the Judges, because I was not 
more acute than the Court of Appeal, 
more learned than Lords Blackburn and 
Bramwell ; and because I did not make 
this wonderful discovery, which the Lord 
Chancellor has made at last, and induced 
the House of Lords to adopt, Lord Cole- 
ridge thinks fit to say that my conduct in 
this matter has been legally immoral 
and bad. This, Sir, induces me to take 
a glance at the origin of the Oath which 
we have all taken. I was opposed, in 
1866, to the adoption of the Bill then 
introduced, in which the present cur- 
tailed Oath was first formulated. A very 
singular circumstance happened in con- 
nection with the passing of that Bill 
through the House. It was announced 
in the Queen’s Speech and instantly 
introduced. WhenI arrived in London 
after the Recess to attend the Session 
of 1866, I was informed that Mr. Dis- 
raeli, afterwards Lord Beaconsfield, then 
the Leader of the Conservative Party in 
this House, had agreed with Her Ma- 








jesty’s Government, of whom the pre- 
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sent First Lord of the Treasury was 
one, that the Bill of 1866 should not be 
contested on the second reading—that 
its principle should be adopted. Inever 
was more astonished in my life, and I 
may say that Lord Cairns, then Mr. 
Cairns, was equally astonished ; I be- 
lieve that Mr. Disraeli was, in some de- 
gree, surprised himself. He did not 
expect that the Government of which 
the present Prime Minister was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would propose 
to the House, instead of the three Oaths 
which existed previously, a single Oath 
of Allegiance to Her Majesty per- 
sonally, and nothing more. Mr. Dis- 
raeli did not expect, I believe, such a 
proposal as that; but that was the pro- 
posal made by the then Government. 
That was the Oath drawn by the present 
Lord Chancellor for the acceptance of 
this House—an Oath of Allegiance to 
Her Majesty personally, and nothing 
more. Why, Sir, that proposal agrees 
with the proposal of Mr. Bradlaugh in 
his pamphlet entitled 4n Jmpeachment of 
the House of Brunswick, which has gone 
through eight editions, and than which 
nothing more calumnious in regard to 
the Royal Family, dead and living, I 
ever read. Mr. Bradlaugh is the avowed 
proprietor and editor of Zhe National Re- 
Jormer. That paper avows its principles 
from week to week as Republican, as 
Atheistic, and as Malthusian. I say 
nothing at present as to the Atheism 
and the Republicanism of that paper. 
So long as it escapes the Law of Blas- 
peony it is legal. It has run the 

aw of Blasphemy very close; but, as 
yet, it has escaped that pitfall. But 
when that paper, disseminating the mo- 
rally-corrupt principles which it does, 
claims to be Malthusian, I wish to say 
that I knew Dr. Malthus in early life, 
for he was the friend of Dr. Otter, my 
father’s tutor and mine, who, at my 
father’s death, when he was Principal of 
King’s College, took me as his pupil. 
When I was with him I was occasionally 
in the company of Dr. Malthus, and I 
have heard the late Bishop of Chichester 
and Dr. Malthus in friendly converse on 
various subjects, and I was often the 
sole witness of what passed; and I can 
assure the House that there never was a 
’ more scurrilous calumny upon the prin- 
ciples and upon the character of Dr. 
* Malthus than is perpetrated by attach- 
ing his name to a newspaper con- 
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ducted on the immoral principles of Zhe 
National Reformer, the paper, which 
patronized the circulation of that book, 
The Fruits of Philosophy, for the publi- 
cation of which, as obscene, Mr. Brad- 
laugh was convicted—an imprisonment 
for which he only escaped by a techni- 
cality—that corrupt publication, which 
circulates still to the detriment of the 
morals of the lower classes. I thank the 
House, Sir, for the patience with which 
it hears me; and I hope that I have 
proved that, if my conduct does not 
deserve to be termed ‘immoral’ and 
“bad,” Lord Coleridge must devise 
some means of relieving his brother 
Judges and the Courts from participation 
in that imputation, since they knew for 
more than a year what my conduct had 
been — from my evidence they knew 
that I was supporting Mr. Clarke, as 
opposed to the combination of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. ‘How can those Judges es- 
cape Lord Coleridge’s imputation di- 
rected against myself, when he says that 
my conduct was immoral? I can appeal 
from that judgment. But, Sir, are not 
these proceedings somewhat typical of 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? The Lord Chancellor has asto- 
nished the world by the announcement 
that the claims to test the pretensions of 
persons elected to sit in this House are 
no longer to be treated as a matter of 
public right—that the penalty is not to 
be recovered by the public, but by the 
Crown. { Cries of ‘‘Question!’’] It is 
the Question. And what do I find on 
the part of the Ministers of the Crown? 
I feared they would not act—I did not 
know who would act—and that was the 
cause of my intervention by costly 
efforts, though I do not grudge the cost. 
But supposing the law had been earlier 
declared, according to the construction 
of Lord Selborne and the House of 
Lords, and any person—Mr. Bradlaugh, 
for instance—had sat in this House 
without taking the Oath. Where would 
have been the action of the Crown? But 
a few days since I asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury in this House, after the 
Lord Chancellor had declared that it 
was competent to no subject to proceed, 
or according to the tenour of the ancient 
law to impugn the right of any of the 
would-be Representatives of the people 
to sit here, as though privileged to omit 
accepting the obligations binding on all 
other Members. When that was de- 
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clared—when the Lord Chancellor had 
made no attempt to impugn the fact 
that the penalty was due—I asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
would direct the Attorney General to 
proceed? The House remembers the 
answer. It was—‘‘ No; certainly not in 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s case.’’ In any future 
case, perhaps; but not in the case 
against Mr. Bladlaugh, which, through 
all the processes of the law, had been 
shown to be valid. Why not in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’scase? Doesnotthissavourof 
favouritism ? I have not heard a whisper 
from the Treasury Bench in justification 
of this favouritism; but I have heard 
from the First Lord of the Treasury, 
at the commencement of his eloquent 
speech last week, the declaration—‘ I 
will not attempt to justify the Lord 
Chancellor.” Yet the right hon Gentle- 
man is bound to justify himself. Why 
is it that he has failed to direct the 
Attorney General to take up the prose- 
cution against Mr. Bradlaugh for a lia- 
bility, now confessed, and undisputed ? 
This matter leads to another—the Crown, 
by the decision of the Lord Chancellor, 
has obtained the control of the law in 
this matter. Being an old-fashioned 
Member, I have looked at the two first 
clauses of the Bill of Rights, and, with 
the permission of the House, I will read 
these clauses; for the constituents of 
North Warwickshire, Radicals and Con- 
servatives, have trusted me 40 years, 
because they knew that, cost what it 
might to myself, I never yet have sacri- 
ficed or submitted without a struggle to 
the sacrifice of any of their rights. The 
Ist clause of the Bill of Rights—the 
first and second of William and Mary, 
1689—is as follows :— 

“That the pretended power of suspending 
the laws or the execution of the laws by Regal 
authority without the consent of Parliament is 
illegal.” 

And the 2nd clause is to the same effect, 
but stronger— 

‘‘That the pretended power of dispensing 
with laws or the execution of laws by Regal 
authority, as it hath been assumed and exer- 
cised of late, is illegal.” 

That has reference to the then immediate 
past; while the Ist clause simply de- 
clares suspension of the law, and of the 
execution thereof without the consent 
of Parliament, to be illegal. And now 
the Government have grasped the exe- 
cution of the law in Mr. Bradlaugh’s 





ease, and declare, through the Prime 
Minister, that they will make an excep- 
tion in his favour—that they will sus- 
pend in his case the law, which they 
own ought to be applied to every person 
similarly seeking to become a Member 
of this House. Is there not some con- 
nection between the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government and the teaching of 
Mr. Bradlaugh? Remember Sir Roun- 
dell Palmer’s Bill in 1866; that Bill 
proposed a personal Oath of Allegiance, 
and nothing further ; and when you look 
at Mr. Bradlaugh’s pamphlet, Zhe Jm- 
peachment of the House of Brunswick, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that there 
is some approximation in means, if not 
in objects, between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernmentand Mr. Bradlaugh, the Atheist 
and Republican, when the Ministers 
of the Crown propose fundamentally to 
alter the law, so as, for the first time, 
to admit avowed Atheists? And here 
I would ask of the Attorney General 
whether I understood the hon. and 
learned Gentleman rightly? He said that 
before the Reign of Elizabeth there was 
no Oath of Allegiance recognizing the 
spiritual authority of the Crown. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Henry James): For Parliamentary pur- 

oses. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: For Parliamen- 
tary purposes. Perhaps he has heard 
of Mr. Allen’s work on the Prerogative 
as an authority; and Mr. Allen in his 
learned work declares that from Saxon 
times every subject of Her Majesty was, 
after the age of 12 years, called upon to 
take the Oath of Allegiance in the Courts 
Leet and Sheriff’s Tourns. Has the 
Attorney General ever heard of the cases 
of Caudrey and Lalor, preserved by Sir 
Edward Coke? He pretends to tell us 
that there was not in the Crown a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
But since the Conquest, the preservation 
of the independent authority in the 
Crown was a perpetual subject of dif- 
ference between the Roman Catholic 
Kings of England and encroaching 
Popes. And yet the Attorney General 
desires to impress upon the House that 
the national acknowledgment of the 
spiritual and ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Crown originated with Queen Eliza- 
beth. I beg to refer him to the cases of 
Caudrey and of Lalor, which were pre- 
served by Sir Edward Coke, and to 
quote the language of Sir John Davies, 
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in prosecuting Lalor, who, without con- 
sent of the Crown, had assumed the 
sition of Vicar General in Ireland. 
ir John Davies, the Attorney General, 
said— 

‘‘ Now, Master Lalor, what think you of these 
things? Did you believe that such laws as 
these had been made against the Pope two hun- 
dred, two hundred-and-fifty, three hundred 
years since ?’’ 


He had recited these laws, all proving 
the spiritual and ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown, from the Conquest— 

‘¢ Did you believe that-such laws as these had 
been made against the Pope on his usurpation ? 
Was Henry VIII. the first Prince that opposed 
the Pope’s usurped authority ? Were our Pro- 
testants the first subjects that ever complained 
of the Court of Rome? Of what religion, think 
you, were the propounders and enactors of these 
laws? Were they good Catholics, or good sub- 
jects, or what were they? You will not say 
they were Protestants before the Reformation, 
for you will not admit the Reformed religion to 
be so ancient as those times.” 


But, Sir, I will not weary the House by 
attempting to recite the historical de- 
tails given by Sir John Davies in that 
memorable case, the record of which 
Lord Coke preserved, and which is to 
be found in the library of the Inner 
Temple, if the Attorney General has not 
seen it. At all events, I hope this may 
induce the Prime Minister to qualify 
his assertion that the country never 
recognized the ecclesiastical and spiri- 
tual authority of the Crown before the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. See, then, 
what an ancient English feeling we 
should violate, if we, for the first time, 
were to adopt the principles of the Com- 
mune of Paris, and to admit avowed 
Atheists to legislate for this Christian 
country! The Prime Minister said that 
he was impressed with the strength of 
feeling manifested by the Petitions 
which have been presented against this 
Bill. Was he favourably impressed by 
that exhibition of the attachment of the 
people of this country—their ancient at- 
tachment—to the preservation of Chris- 
tianity and Christian morality as the 
basis of their laws? No. The Prime 
Minister, looking across the House, said 
—in other words—‘‘ The people are not 
to be trusted on the subject. It is the 
duty of the Leaders of this House in 
Parliament to combine to thwart that 
bigoted exhibition.”” He spoke, I sup- 
pose, as the organ of Mr. Bradlaugh— 
that popular devotee. In Paris they 
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know that there is no such tyrant as 
the Commune, when once enabled to 
grasp the supreme power. Heine, the 
great German author, wrote to the 
Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung, a Ger- 
man paper, in 1841; and he informed 
his fellow-countrymen that they must 
beware of the Commune, for that the 
Commune was Atheist. Atheism lay at 
the root of the action of the Parisian 
Commune. How did these Atheistic 
Communists conduct themselves when 
Louis Philippe was dethroned? What 
tyranny and violence there was! How 
did they conduct themselves towards 
Louis Napoleon? They forced him to 
the coup d'état, and to slaughter them 
by thousands, so that he might restore 
order. M. Thiers denounced Napoleon 
IIT. for thus protecting Paris—he could 
not believe that these Atheists were 
such unappeasable tyrants. But we 
have all witnessed this—that when, in 
the last difficulties of France, M. Thiers 
himself undertook to organize the Re- 
public, he found the Atheist Commune 
as deadly enemies to the restoration of 
social and political order as Napoleon 
III. had done; and he could not restore 
peace and order without resorting to 
violence, and spilling the blood of those 
unhappy elements of disorder in the 
streets. Is this the element which hon. 
Members desire to introduce into the 
Parliament of England? And when 
the people of England, in hundreds of 
thousands, pray that Parliament will not 
consent, the Prime Minister proposes a 
combination of Leaders to put down that 
exhibition—as I suppose he thought it 
—of senseless bigotry ? Think you that 
the people of England know nothing of 
what goes on in France? Think you that 
the fact that M. Thiers, who denounced 
Napoleon III. for using violence against 
these Atheists, was then himself obliged 
to use as much, if not more, violence 
than his Predecessor in the attempt to 
restore society and Government is now 
unremembered ? Sir, I think that these 
Petitioners deserve some gentler treat- 
ment at the hands of the Prime Minister. 
He should, in the height of his philo- 
sophy — his philosophical policy — re- 
member the Book out of which these 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
have been taught. They have been 
taught to receive as the truth—as pri- 
mary truth—the saying of the inspired 
poet—‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, 
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There is no God!” They learn from the 
Book of Job— 


“ But where shall wisdom be found? and 
where is the place of understanding? It can- 
not be gotten for gold, neither shall silver be 
weighed for the price thereof. Whence, then, 
cometh wisdom? and where is the place of 
understanding ? God understandeth the way 
thereof, and He knoweth the place thereof. 
And unto man He said, Behold the fear of the 
Lord, that is wisdom ; and to depart from evil 
is understanding.” 


That is the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment; you expect the Jews to vote for 
the Atheists, and you are disappointed. 
What is the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment? Our Saviour, according to St. 
Matthew, said— 


“Think not that I am come to destroy the 
law, or the prophets: I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
Heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be ful- 


filled.”’ 


At present our laws are based upon the 
laws of God, and our laws govern the 
Rules of this House. We all acknow- 
ledge with the Jews the first dispen- 
sation, and from day to day we are 
employed in enforcing the morality 
of the Second Table according to the 
light which it has pleased God to 
give us. But we are not such fools as 
to pretend that this sublime morality 
can be derived from any other than the 
Almighty. You ask us to admit a man 
who is a propagator of blasphemy, 
scorning the Almighty and all His teach- 
ings. Can we be deaf to these Peti- 
tioners, who know from their Bibles, 
who know from the traditions of their 
country, that their fathers and fathers’ 
fathers have always looked to the God 
of the Bible for all good? We ought, 
- surely, toshrink from exalting and placing 
in exceptional positions those who go 
about the country to defame religion, 
as this man has done—Mr. Bradlaugh, 
the pretending Member for Northamp- 
ton. I thank the House sincerely for 
having allowed me to say these few 
words. But this I know—that I should 
have been wanting to those who have 
trusted me for the last 40 years, if I had 
not said thus much; and, please God, 
inculpated as I may be by philosophical 
and political lawyers, I never will fail 
in this respect. I have been often sepa- 
rated from the Roman Catholics near 
whom I now sit; but I rejoice that re- 
ristance to this irreligious attempt has 





formed a bond of union between myself 
and the Roman Catholic Members of 
this House. I thank the House cor- 
dially for having made allowance for the 
peculiar position in which I stand with 
respect to this matter. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErsonett) said, he was quite 
sure that, whatever difference of opinion 
there might be in the House with re- 
gard to the question under discussion, 
there would be no difference of opinion 
as regarded the perfect honesty and 
good faith of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down. He was equally sure 
that, whatever decision had recently been 
given with regard to the hon. Member’s 
legal liability in respect of the proceed- 
ings he had taken, there was nobody 
present who believed that in those pro- 
ceedings he had been actuated otherwise 
than by an imperative sense of duty. 
At the same time, a good deal that they 
had heard from the hon. Member had 
very little bearing on the question that 
the House had to determine. The point 
that they had to consider was, whether 
the law, as it at present stood, was satis- 
factory; whether the proposed change 
would be a wise anda rightone? Now, 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Launceston (Sir Hardinge Giffard) 
challenged them to show in what pos- 
sible contingency this Bill could apply, 
except in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
He (the Solicitor General) was prepared 
at once to meet that challenge. He did 
not deny that the measure had arisen for 
the consideration of the House out of 
the circumstances connected with Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s election; but when it was 
suggested that there were no other cases 
he denied the proposition. The Bill 
would meet a class of cases which his 
hon. and learned Friend opposite would, 
he believed, be desirous to have met. 
Because, how did the law stand at present 
as recently declared? It was settled that 
the only persons who could come to the 
Table and affirm and claim exemption 
from taking the Oath were Quakers, 
ex-Quakers, Separatists, and Moravians. 
Now, there were a class in this country 
who had objections just as strong as the 
Quaker, the Separatist, or the Moravian 
to taking the Oath—a class more nu- 
merous than either Separatists or Mora- 
vians. The law had not thought them 
unworthy of attention. It had inter- 
fered by legislative enactment on three 
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several occasions—in 1854, in 1861, and 
again in 1865, and had ‘relieved them 
from disability in Courts of Justice, and 
enabled them to affirm. But as regarded 
admission to that House the law still re- 
mained the same; and those persons 
would be excluded, if elected as Members 
of the House, on account of their objec- 
tion to taking the Oath. He had reason 
to believe that in the case of a Member 
actually elected to this present Parlia- 
ment, it was a matter of very serious 
and grave doubt and hesitation to him 
whether he could properly take the Oath 
at the Table. He had answered the 
challenge of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Launceston. The truth was, the 
present law did not exclude, and would 
not exclude, the Atheist, whom they de- 
sired to prevent entering; and did ex- 
clude, and would exclude, a class of per- 
sons whose presence they would willingly 
welcome. It was all very well to say 
that this Bill was one totally different 
from that relating to the political eman- 
cipation of the Jews and Roman Catho- 
lics. But that was not the view taken 
by a great many of those who urged 
opposition to the Bill. Hon. Members 
were favoured with a great many com- 
munications, pamphlets, and resolutions 
of societies, giving them reasons why 
they should oppose this Bill. One of 
the reasons given—[Mr. Warton: By 
what society ?]—the particular society 
mattered nothing to the argument. One 
of the reasons given was this— 

“Tf men are suffered to enter Parliament, 
and take part in legislation, who deny that 
they are Christians, even though it were only 


one man, the whole standard of the Legislative 
Body is altered to the provision of that one 
man.” 


It was obvious that the person who 
penned that would be equally desirous, 
if he could, to prevent the entrance of 
the hon. Member for Greenwich (Baron 
Henry de Worms) into the House as the 
entrance of the individual against whom 
the declaration was directed. He would 
read one other communication which had 
reached him, urging reasons for opposing 
the Bill— 


“We began with a lie, a huge political lie, 
called Roman Catholic Emancipation—properly 
called a power given to an alien and enemy to 
make laws for British subjects. Have we, with 
eyes wide awake, to read God’s lesson in history 
and in the Bible, and come tothe year 1883 
without learning that Atheism is Popery run to 
seed for murderous anarchy ?” 


The Solicitor General 
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Was it not obvious that the writer of 
that would get rid of every Roman 
Catholic in that House, and that he only 
regarded that Bill as one further vicious 
development of the great principle which. 
began with Roman Catholic Emancipa- 
tion ? 

Mr. WARTON : Whois it ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscuett): Itmatters nothing, 
but—— 

Mr. WARTON: It matters every- 
thing. [‘* Order! ’’] 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer Herscu£ 1) said, it mattered no- 
thing to the argument, but showed that 
there were still in their midst persons— 
and, perhaps, they were more numerous 
than was supposed—in whom the old 
principles of intolerance still lived ; and, 
perhaps, they needed but a little en- 
couragement to be renewed again to 
active life. A distinction was drawn 
again between the foleration of all re- 
ligious belief and the toleration of no 
religious belief at all. An hon. Member 
had illustrated the argument by saying 
that they would tolerate every difference 
of dress, but they would not tolerate a 
man coming to the Table with no dress 
at all. Would the hon. Member be 
prepared to abide by his argument? 
They would tolerate, then, every kind 
and amount of dress in which a man 
might come to the Table. He might 
come clothed only in a hat, and they 
would admit him, and they would 
only draw the line where he came 
in undressed altogether. It seemed to 
him, to adopt their own illustration, that 
there were forms of religious undress 
just as appalling and dangerous as 
naked unbelief.. The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill), who held forth learnedly 
upon the law, had told them that open 
and notorious Atheism was, even at 
Common Law, a disqualification for hold- 
ing any office. He had himself searched 
in vain for any authority for that pro- 
position. He could not help thinking 
that the noble Lord’s law must be the 
creature of his own imagination; and 
when the noble Lord began to evolve 
the Common Law of England out of his 
own inner consciousness, the Common 
Law of England was in some little dan- 
ger. The noble Lord had said that a 
part of the Common Law was incor- 
porated in a Statute of William IIL, 
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and that this was a Statute against open 
and notorious Atheists, who, it was ad- 
judged, had no right to hold office. 
But he (the Solicitor General) had 
taken the trouble to consult the Statute, 
and found that the noble Lord had 
adopted an entirely original mode of 
interpreting it. He had turned the 
Preamble into the enactment, but left 
out the enacting part of the Statute alto- 
gether, and he tacked the penalty on to 
the enactment he had so created. The 
reason was obvious, because the Pre- 
amble was framed in very wide and 
general terms, and seemed to bear out 
the noble Lord’s proposition. This Sta- 
tute applied only to persons who had 
been educated or at any time had made 
profession of the Christian religion ; it 
was confined to them, and it did not 
apply at all to a man who had always 
been an Atheist, and had been brought 
up as such. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
Mr. Bradlaugh was brought up in the 
Christian religion, for at one time he 
was a Sunday school teacher. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Farrer HeErscHe zt) said, that the noble 
Lord appeared to be much better ac- 
quainted with Mr. Bradlaugh’s history 
than he was. The noble Lord’s proposi- 
tion, however, ‘was not limited to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, but was general. What 
made the penalty by the Statute? The 
words were— 

“Tf any such person shall deny any one of 
the Persons of the Holy Trinity to be God, or 
shall assert that there are more Gods than one, 
or shall deny the Christian religion to be true, 
or the Holy Scriptures (the Old and New Testa- 
ments) to be of Divine authority.” 


It was obvious that this was not directed 
against Atheists, and, as a matter of fact, 
the Statute was directed against Unita- 
rians, but had been practically repealed 
by the repeal of the provision which 
prohibited the teaching of any doctrine 
against the Trinity. But, supposing the 
noble Lord had established the penalty 
of disqualification from any civil office 
upon conviction for such teaching, how 
would he have proved that that was 
the Common Law? They did not want 
a Statute tocreate a penalty if the penalty 
already existed at Common Law. He 
thought, therefore, that he had convinced 
all who candidly considered the ques- 
tion that the noble Lord had not estab- 
lished the proposition he had laid down. 












He would now examine with fairness 
and candour some of the arguments that 
had been urged against the Bill. The 
first to which he would refer was that 
which was practically urged by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, and his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin (Mr. Gibson), that the Bill 
would throw over the national recogni- 
tion of the Supreme Being. Now, he 
could not fail to remember that when 
the Bill was passed which allowed the 
Jews to enter Parliament they were told 
by hon. Members opposite—with much 
more justice than the statements made 
on this occasion—that they were doing 
away with the national recognition of 
Christianity. In the Oath then there were 
the words—‘‘On the faith of a Chris- 
tian;” the Oath was then a profession 
of faith by the man who took it; but that 
profession of faith was struck out. Yet 
hon. Members opposite now looked with 
complacency on the admission of the 
Jews. Did they believe that the omis- 
sion of those words from the Oath was 
an abandonment of the national recog- 
nition of Christianity ? If they did not, 
then he defied them to show that in any 
sense in which that was not the case the 
passing of this Bill would be an abandon- 
ment of the national recognition of God. 
If they did believe so, did they mean to 
say that they looked with complacency 
on the abandonment of the national re- 
cognition of Christianity, and yet cared 
to preserve the national recognition of 
some Deity—any Deity that the mind of 
man had conceived, or his fancy might 
hereafter fashion? But how would that 
national recognition of a Supreme Being 
be destroyed by the Bill? He ventured to 
say that if it was passed the Oath would 
still be taken by the immense majority 
of those who entered the House. Some 
few might affirm. If the law was not 
changed, they would make those men, if 
unbelievers, take the Oath, or go through 
the form of taking it; and did they 
mean to say that this would help toa 
national recognition of God? It would 
be a sham and not a reality ; they would 
be losing sight of the substance, and 
would be resting on a hollow pretence. 
Another argument urged against the 
Bill was that the existence of the Oath 
recognizing a Supreme Being was the 
only safeguard that those who were ad- 
mitted to the House would be guided by 
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sound principles, and would act in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of mo- 
rality and religion. But was the repe- 
tition of this Oath any real guarantee of 
this? A man might take it—nay, might 
have taken it—who believed in no Deity 
whatever; and did the opponents of the 
Bill mean to say that that amount of re- 
cognition of the Supreme Being which 
was involved in the repetition of the 
Oath was any guarantee for the mo- 
rality or religion of the man who made 
it? In how many thousands of cases 
year by year was the Oath taken by 
men of whose morality it was ill to 
speak, and who professed no religion at 

? Why, had not recent events, not 
far from where they were sitting, shown 
them that men might even take the 
words of an Oath, might even appeal to 
the Deity, to bind them together in the 
hatching of murderous plots, and to. 
make them true to their fellow-conspira- 
tors; that, with murder in their hearts, 
to bind them to those deeds of murder 
Oaths were taken in the name of the 
Almighty? In the face of this, did hon. 
Members tell him that the mere taking 
of an Oath was a guarantee of morality 
and religion? The argument would not 
bear a moment’s close examination. 
Then it was said that the Bill would 
strike a serious blow at the religion of the 
country. He regretted most deeply to 
hear that argument used. Was the re- 
ligion of the country so poor and puny 
athing—was their faith, which had stood 
the shock of centuries, so weak, that it 
was to be imperilled by the omission of 
an Oath, or the admission of a dozen un- 
believers to the House? The noble Lord 
had said that there were toiling millions 
in the country who cherished the hope 
of a better life and a happier lot than 
that which they had now to suffer and 
endure, and that this Bill would deprive 
them of that hope. Now, he, for one, 
would be the last to desire to do anything 
which would have that effect ; but did 
hon. Members think that the roots of reli- 
gion among those classes were struck no 
deeper than to be affected by a vote or 
a Resolution of that House? As to the 
army which it was said had sprung up 
in defence of Christianity in consequence 
of this Bill, he believed that army 
existed before the Bill was introduced, 
that its numbers had not been increased 
by one real recruit, though it might, 
under the cireumstances, have found 
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strange or unexpected champions. It 
was also said that they could not rely 
upon an Affirmation; that there was not 
the same security in it that there was in 
an Oath. However that might be, he 
could not help thinking that an Affirma- 
tion would be as binding on a man whom 
an Oath would not bind in any special 
way as if he went through the form of 
taking the Oath; and it seemed to him 
that if there was any danger in an Affir- 
mation, the argument of hon. Members 
opposite would apply more to Courts of 
Justice, where it was allowed for the 
purposes of truth, than to that House. 
What would they secure by the rejection 
of the Bill? The hon. and learned 
Member for Launceston (Sir Hardinge 
Giffard) had pointed out that the law, as 
it now stood, would not exclude avowed 
Atheists—men who had avowed their 
Atheism outside the House. By reject- 
ing the Bill the exclusion of Atheists 
from the House was not secured, but 
exclusion of an Atheist who should in 
the House make any statement from 
which his opinions should be inferred, 
and that could now only be done at bye- 
elections. And what was the price pro- 
posed to be paid for this? He was sure 
the House would remember, when this 
question was before it at an earlier 
stage, the eloquent words of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Gibson )— 

“We are asked to allow a man to take an 
Oath in the presence of God without a sense of 
the presence of God. One of the most sacred 
forms of the House was about to be outraged 


and treated in a way which many would regard 
as a kind of blasphemy.” 


The price to be paid was that they would 
render that profanation and blasphemy 
inevitable. Was not that a somewhat 
heavy price to pay for the very small 
gain? Surely, then, their support should 
be given to a Bill like the present, 
which would practically prevent such an 
occurrence in the future. They had been 
told that there were a vast number of 
Petitions against the Bill; but, for his 
own part, he did not think that the num- 
ber of the Petitioners was always an 
exact index of the value of a Petition. 
But he was rather surprised at the sud- 
den enthusiasm of hon. Members oppo- 
site on the subject of Petitions, and the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
(Mr. E. Clarke) had been especially elo- 
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quent on the subject; but he voted 
against the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) 
the other night, though he (the Solicitor 
General) ventured to say the proportion 
of Petitioners in favour of it was pro- 
digiously greater than that against it. 
Was it not a fact that in the present 
Parliament the Party opposite had voted 
on every important question against the 
great majority of the Petitioners? And 
would they not continue that practice 
as each successive popular question 
arose, whether it had reference to the 
liquor traffic, the extension of the fran- 
chise, or anything else? He believed a 
great deal of the feeling that existed in 
this matter arose from a misunderstand- 
ing, and he did not wonder at the vast 
number of Petitions from people who 
thought that Atheists were coming into 
the House for the first time. But if 
they knew that the only difference be- 
tween passing the Bill and rejecting it 
would not be the exclusion of an avowed 
Atheist, but the compelling him to pro- 
fane the Oath, he ventured to say the 
views as to the passing of the Bill would 
be very different to what they were. If, 
at the end of this Parliament, Mr. Brad- 
laugh were to come to the Table and 
take the Oath, as it was very generally 
admitted he could do, and the country 
saw him sitting in the House, he was by 
no means sure there would not be a 
revulsion of feeling which might have 
to be reckoned with. The Government 
had been solemnly appealed to by hon. 
Members opposite to regard their own 
interests; and the tender regard they 
had entertained for the electoral interests 
of the Government had been in the 
highest degree touching. There had 
been appeals which he could not help 
thinking had some little lack of that 
Christian charity which one would have 
had a right to expect from men in such 
a case. He was fully prepared to meet 
any such appeals, and to vote at the 
dictates of his conscience; and he had 
never given any vote in that House in a 
more complete sense conscientiously than 
he would give his vote on this question, 
because he believed it was his bounden 
duty in the interests of the country. He 
believed they were not only supporting 
that which was just and wise and ex- 
pedient, but were acting in harmony, 
and not in conflict, with the best inte- 
rests of religion. 





Mr. CHAPLIN wished to say a few 
words as to the result of the rejection or 
passing of this Bill. If they passed this 
Bill, Mr. Bradlaugh would at once be 
admitted to take his seat; but if they 
rejected it he would remain where he 
was at present. It was on that account, 
and as he had, up to the present, taken 
no part in the debate, that he now 
wished to make a few remarks. When 
they were asked some time ago to de- 
cide by their votes as to whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh should or should not be per- 
mitted to take the Oath, it was no part 
of their duty to inquire how far the an- 
tecedents or qualifications of that hon. 
Member rendered it desirable that he 
should take his place in that Assembly; 
for they had specific knowledge upon 
one point in particular, which had been 
forced upon their notice, and which was 
sufficient in itself, in his opinion, to de- 
termine their course on that occasion. 
They had had it placed officially before 
them in the Papers laid upon the Table, 
and presented to the notice of every 
Member of the House, that the taking 
of the Oath to Mr. Bradlaugh was a 
meaningless and idle form. When, 
therefore, Mr. Bradlaugh came up to 
the Table and asked to be allowed to 
take the Oath, if he (Mr. Chaplin) had sat 
silent in his place, and allowed him to go 
through that form without opposition or 
remonstrance, he should have felt he was 
a consenting party to an act which he 
could only regard as profane, and as an 
act of mockery and insult to the name 
of the Most High. Accordingly, he gave 
his vote against him. To-day, they were 
placed in a somewhat different position, 
and that position was as follows :—They 
found a Member of the House, no mat- 
ter to what circumstances it was owing, 
debarred from taking his seat in the 
House. The Government thereupon had 
come forward with a Bill, the effect of 
which would be toadmit both himand any 
others who might happen to be placed in 
a position similar to his own, and to get 
rid of the difficulties which stood at pre- 
sent in his path. It was a Bill, in fact, 
which, while it might, no doubt, embrace 
others in its scope, was introduced in 
the special interests and for the special 
necessities of an individual Member of 
the House, and to make special facilities 
to enable him to take the seat which he 
could not take at present. This was a 
Bill, by hook or by crook, to get Mr. 
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Bradlaugh into the House of Commons. 
To legislate in any individual case in 
that way was an unusual, not to say an 
extreme course, for any Government to 
take. Before they gave their consent to 
that unusual and extreme demand, they 
were bound, not only to inquire of the 
Government what was their justification 
for that course, and what were the rea- 
sons which should induce them to agree 
to it, but they were also entitled, and 
it was their duty, to examine closely 
into the claims and qualifications of the 
particular individual in whose interests, 
and on whose behalf, that special action 
of the Legislature was called into play. 
As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, everything that could be said in 
its support had been urged by the Prime 
Minister, as, probably, no one but him- 
self could have said it; and it was within 
the four corners of that speech on Thurs- 
day last that the justification of the Go- 
vernment, if any, must be found. He 
listened to that speech with rapt atten- 
tion from the beginning to the end; and 
he was quite unable to express the ad- 
miration which he felt for the skill and 
the ability, the sophistry and the inge- 
nuity combined, which the right hon. 
Gentleman brought to the defence of a 
really untenable position. But, able and 
audacious and ingenious as it was, it 
would not bear examination; and the 
more it was looked into the more it 
would be found absolutely devoid of 
solid argument in favour of the Bill. 
He thought, also, very much the same 
of the able speech just delivered by 
the Solicitor General. When a Govern- 
ment or an individual came forward 
to propose a change of this unusual 
and most important nature, they were 
bound to produce the clearest evidence 
of its necessity, and of the advan- 
tages and public good which might be 
expected to result from it. But, in this 
case, the right hon. Gentleman had done 
nothing of the kind; he had not even 
attempted to show the smallest neces- 
sity which had arisen for the Bill, or 
the smallest good which it would do to 
any human being under the sun, ex- 
cepting this—that its passing would re- 
lieve him and his Colleagues from the 
difficulties they were placed in with re- 
gard to Mr. Bradlaugh. And not one 
single reason did he give directly in 
favour of the Bill in the whole of the 
speech which he delivered from begin- 
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ning to end. The reason of this was 
obvious. There was nothing which he 
could say. So bad was his case that he 
had only one resource—the last refuge 
of the hopeless—to abuse the plaintiff’s 
attorney; and, consequently, the whole 
of that oration was devoted, not to ex- 
plaining the advantages, or enlarging 
upon the necessities of this Bill, but to 
censures and criticism upon the attitude 
of Gentlemen on that side, and of the 
contention which the right hon. Gentle- 
man put into their mouths, but which, 
with all submission to him, he emphati- 
cally repudiated and utterly renounced. 
He wished to examine that contention 
for a moment, and the value of the criti- 
cisms made upon it. The effect of that 
contention, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and the result of their atti- 
tude, was this—it violated the principles 
of civil freedom to begin with, and was 
disparaging, in the highest degree, to 
Christianity itself. They drew a line, 
it was true, but only at the point where 
the abstract denial of a God was severed 
from the abstract admission of a Deity ; 
and they did nothing even to touch the 
specific mischief of the age, by which he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
mean what was commonly known as 
Agnosticism. That was a summary—a 
fair, he hoped, and an impartial sum- 
mary—of the grounds of the Prime 
Minister’s objections to the attitude of 
Gentlemen on that side; and he was 
willing to admit at once that he was 
right so far as the latest of these propo- 
sitions was concerned. It was true that 
they did nothing to touch the specific 
mischief which he had referred to. But 
then he should remember that they 
were not proposing to legislate at all. 
They left matters in respect to that 
specific mischief precisely as they were 
before, and, at least, did nothing to foster 
and encourage it. Could the Prime 
Minister say as much to-night? He 
doubted it very greatly. But of this, at 
least, he was quite certain—that should 
he, by some great misfortune, be success- 
ful with this Bill, even he would be 
unable to deny that he had given hope 
and great encouragement to those whose 
views he told them he regarded as the 
great and the specific mischief of the 
age. So far, then, the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman was correct ; but, 
with that exception, the justice or the 
force of his other propositions he abso- 
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lutely denied. Supposing, however, for 
a moment, the right hon. Gentleman was 
right in all-that he had said respecting 
the course adopted by the Opposition ; 
supposing it was true that their attitude 
to-night really did give rise to all the 
painful evils which he indicated; sup- 
posing that this meesure was really 
introduced at last, and was required be- 
cause they were disparaging Christianity 
and violating civil freedom. When did 
that necessity arise, and what were they 
to think of the Minister, with this deep 
conviction in his mind, who had never 
stirred a finger or a hand to carry mea- 
sures in their interest and in their be- 
half during all the years in which this 
controversy had been going on? Why, 
he declared the other night, in most 
emphatic tones—these were his very 
words— 

“That in his heart and soul, in his belief, 
the interests of Christianity and religion were 
concerned in the passing of this measure.”’ 
But, if that were so, if that was really 
his sincere belief, if Christianity had 
been so terribly disparaged as he said it 
had, why had he delayed this measure 
until now? What had he been doing 
all this time? This controversy and 
this contention of the Tory Party, bane- 
fulas he thought it was, was three years 
old at least. And how came it that this 
Minister, who regarded this measure to 
admit an Atheist to the Council of the 
Nation as vital—Heaven save the mark! 
—as vital to the interests of true reli- 
gion, and who posed as the champion of 
Christianity in the contest they were now 
engaged in, had been absolutely silent 
on the subject to this hour—how came 
it that he never thought of even pressing 
it on their attention until after menaces 
and threats, and until the preparations 
of the Atheist and his friends for a mon- 
ster demonstration early in this Session 
were known to be complete? That was 
his answer to the sophistries and fine- 
spun theories of the Minister. That was 
the question which he put to the Govern- 
ment to-night; and, until it had been 
answered and replied to, the whole of 
that magnificent oration—for magnificent 
it undoubtedly was—would remain to 
them and to the English people, like the 
Oath itself to Mr. Bradlaugh, ‘‘ mean- 
ingless and idle words.’”” He would now 
pass, for the present, from the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, for if he found 
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which might be said against the passing 
of this measure. After all, as was said 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
in his able and admirable speech the 
other night, this ought to be a matter of 
‘‘common sense;’’ and the common-sense 
view was the view, they might be certain, 
which would be taken by the people on 
the subject. Who was Mr. Bradlaugh ? 
What were his claims and his special 
qualifications that he should have this 
exceptional legislation? He wished to 
say a word on this point. The Oath, 
they must remember, that was taken at 
that Table bound the man who took it 
to— 

“ Be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, to Her heirs and suc- 
cessors according to law;” 
and to this declaration he solemnly and 
deliberately called God to witness. And 
after he had taken it, it was not open to 
any Member sitting there to call the 
Throne, or the Succession to the Throne, 
in question. [Mr. Newprcate: He 
would be stopped by the Speaker.] Pro- 
bably that would be the case. But the 
Oath itself prevented it, for a Member 
having sworn the Oath would be per- 
jured if he did so; and so the Oath 
became, in that sense, one of the safe- 
guards of the Constitution. Now, ifthat 
were so, the House would see at once 
how dangerous was the ground which 
they approached in voting for this Bill, 
for Mr. Bradlaugh’s views upon this 
question were notorious. One of the 
main objects of his life had been, and 
was, the abolition of the reigning Family 
from the Throne. The other was to make 
war upon religion, upon what he had 


‘declared to be ‘‘our accursed creed,” 


and to blacken and defy the very name 
of God. This much he had learnt from 
his published writings, which, until the 
introduction of this Bill, it was never his 
misfortuné to have seen before. These, 
then, were the objects which the Govern- 
ment asked them to foster and advance 
and help by consenting to their Bill to- 
night, objects which were hateful and 
abhorrent to himself, and of which he 
was persuaded, and he knew that they 
shocked, horrified, and outraged every 
sentiment and every feeling nearest 
and dearest to the hearts of the people, 
in every family, in every home, by 
every fireside, from the palace of the 
noble and the rich to the dwellings 
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of the poor and the lowliest cot- 
tage in the land — aye, and to mil- 
lions upon millions of their race besides 
— wherever the English tongue was 
spoken on the face of the civilized 
globe. In the face of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
open and avowed determination, if he 
could, to overthrow the Succession to the 
Throne, he should like to hear how the 
First Minister of the Queen could recon- 
cile with loyal service to his Sovereign 
the course which he pursued in placing 
this Bill before the House. And why 
was all that to bedone? They told them 
for the sake of justice, Christianity, and 
freedom ; and so they prostituted those 
sacred names. But justice had two sides. 
When Mr. Bradlaugh was elected for 
Northampton, both he and the electors 
well knew the position of affairs. They 
knew, and he knew, that he could not 
take his seat. Their eyes were open, 
and the consequence, therefore, of their 
action rested with them. Justice he 
would give to Mr. Bradlaugh, and jus- 
tice he believed that he had had. But 
he said, upon the other hand, that the 
blackest injustice which they could do 
would be this—that without appealing 
to the nation on a question upon which 
they had never been consulted, they 
should force a measure on them which 
they should remember, once accom- 
plished, could probably never be un- 
done, and which, with all his soul, he 
was convinced was utterly destestable to 
the country. So, also, he would say 
with regard to civil freedom, it was not 
liberty and freedom that was pleaded 
for, but licence. Licence to Northamp- 
ton and to its elected to outrage the sense 
of the whole community at large. And 
why should they ‘allow that? Why on 
earth were they expected to go directly 
out of their way to bring about the very 
thing they disapproved, which at pre- 
sent, whether by an accident or by 
whatever means, was happily prevented. 
Moreover, ho wished to ask, if they en- 
tered on this path, where it was all to 
end? They professed, at least, to be a 
religious Assembly. In that House, 
each man who took the Oath began his 
Parliamentary career by the perform- 
ance of a ceremony which was both a 
civil and religious ceremony. So, also, 
every day they commenced their labours 
there with prayer to the Supreme Being ; 
but to kneel in prayer upon those 
Benches, to ask of the Almighty day by 
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day his guidance and his blessing on 
their labours in the one breath, and 
with the next to shout ‘‘Aye” for the 
admission of the Atheist, whose lifelong 
occupation was to insult and to deride 
Him, was to him such a mockery of the 
Being whom they worshipped that he 
did not see how it was possible, if they 
passed this Bill, that any religious ser- 
vice could continue with any consistency 
at all. Why, the very stone at their 
door, like the stones in ancient Rome at 
the time of Czasar’s death, would be 
moved to rise and mutiny, and would 
cry aloud to the House to be consistent 
and remove them from the portals of a 
Chamber which was false to its highest 
and holiest traditions. Let them go into 
that Lobby now beyond the door, and 
look around and examine what it was 
on every side that met the eye. There, 
whichever way they turned, they would 
find graven deep into the stone upon the 
walls, and on the floors, tributes, on the 
one hand, tothe God whom they professed 
to fear, and injunctions, on the other, to 
be loyal to the Crown. The very motte 
on the doorstep, that Door through 
which the Atheist would seek admission, 
reminded each Member day by day, as 
he came to take his place within these 
walls, of the Oath which he had taken 
in these words—‘‘ Fear God, and do 
honour to the King.”’ But if the House 
gave their sanction to this measure, and 
if they deliberately invited to take his 
seat among them this Atheist, who 
owned no duty to the one, and who 
sought to overthrow the other, how 
could they afterwards with consist- 
ency retain those symbols of loyalty 
and faith of which they made profession 
upon all sides, even now, with their lips? 
That might be, perhaps, a matter which 
was trivial to the minds of some; but he 
thought that it afforded a useful illustra- 
tion of the new position they were asked 
to take up by the First Minister of the 
Crown. The fact was that the logical 
results of what they were asked to do 
that night in admitting this avowed and 
open Atheist to that place must be to 
cut deep down to the roots of everything 
they held so sacred and so dear, to 
strike, and to strike hard, at the very 
basis upon which all law, all Govern- 
ment, all order through the world, all 
sense of right and wrong, and all 
society throughout the universe, as 
constituted at the present, both did 
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and must depend. Again, he asked, 
why were they to tamper with those 
problems, great and solemn’ as they 
were ? Why, and at whose bidding was 
it, they were called on to approach the 
gulf which was yawning at their feet? 
It reminded him of some words of one 
of the greatest of our English bards, 
which must be familiar to the House— 


“ Let ruling Angels from their spheres be hurled, 
Being on Being wrecked, and world on world ; 
Heaven’s whole foundations to the centre nod, 
And Nature tremble to the Throne of God. 
All this dread Order break—for whom ? for 

thee ? 
Vile worm !—Oh Madness! Pride! Impiety !”’ 


He thanked the House most sincerely 
for the kindness and attention it had 
accorded him. For his part, he con- 
fessed that he was sanguine of their 
cause. For behind the Ministers ma- 
jority and the present House of Com- 
mons, there was the conscience and the 
voice of England; and to that august 
tribunal any Member of that House 
would have to answer for the vote he 
gave that day. But, be that issue 
what it might, he rejoiced and he 
thanked God that he had had the pri- 
vilege, by voice as well as vote, to give 
his utmost opposition to this impious, 
disloyal, and most sacrilegious measure. 

Mr: H. H. FOWLER: Sir, I wish 
to state to the House the reasons why, 
on distinctly religious grounds, I intend 
to support a measure to enable every 
legally qualified and properly elected 
Member to testify his allegiance to the 
Crown by Affirmation instead of by 
Oath. I do not underrate or undervalue 
the strength of the religious feeling that 
has been aroused against this measure. 
I am aware that political considerations 
are powerless when opposed to religious 
convictions; and on that ground I ask 
permission dispassionately and conscien- 
tiously to argue the question whether 
the rejection of this Bill will be a greater 
gain to the cause of religion or to the 
cause of irreligion. Now, Sir, if I may 
presume to winnow the grain from the 
chaff of this debate, I gather that the 
opposition to this Bill rests, in the main, 
on two propositions. The first is that 
disbelief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being is an absolute disqualification for 
the office of a legislator ; and the second 
proposition is that the condition which 
requires every legislator, before taking 
his seat, to repeat an invocation of the 





Supreme Being in whom he believes, is 
a bulwark sufficiently strong to exclude 
all unbelievers, and a test sufficiently 
stringent to preserve the religious cha- 
racter of this and the other House of 
Parliament. -Now, Sir, I dissent from 
both of these propositions on account of 
their inherently irreligious character, as 
well as on the ground of their utter and 
hopeless impracticability. The first alle- 
gation—namely, that disbelief is a dis- 
qualification for the office of a legislator 
—rests, I take it, on the principle which 
was so finely put by Burke—that politics 
are but “ enlarged morality ;’’ that all 
true morality springs from, derives its 
existence, vitality, and force from re- 
ligion ; that legislation is but the em- 
bodiment and enforcement of what one 
may call corporate morality ; and, there- 
fore, religion, morals, and politics are 
so inseparably connected that you can- 
not divorce one from the other without 
results which are both dangerous and 
disastrous. I recognize the grandeur of 
this ideal. It is not necessary for the 
purpose of my argument to-night to stop 
to inquire whether it ever has been, or, 
in the present condition of human affairs, 
it ever can be realized; but what I do 
disclaim and denounce is the miserable 
conclusion that is drawn from these noble 
premises. What is it we are asked by 
the opponents of this Bill to accept as 
the practical result of those great prin- 
ciples which, we are told, are the founda- 
tion of the English Constitution? Is it 
that the men who practise politics and 
enact laws should be religious men? 
No. Is it that they should declare their 
belief in the revelation on which the 
faith of Christendom rests? No. Is 
it that they should admit such a respon- 
sibility to an Almighty Power as would 
acknowledge their future accountability 
for their legislative action? No. Is it 
that they should evidence by their daily 
lives an acceptance of the rules of even 
heathen morality? No; but it is that 
they should have such an infinitesimal 
shade of belief in the supernatural as 
to admit the existence of some Supreme 
Being; and this intangible belief, re- 
stricted to no creed, either Jewish, or 
Christian, or Pagan, is elastic enough 
to embrace within its limits the mytho- 
logies of the venerable superstitions © 
of the East, and the Pantheism of the 
modern scepticism of the West. I can 
only say it is incomprehensible, it is in- 
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tolerable that such a proposition should 
be justified and defended by men who 
profess to believe that Christianity is 
part of the Common Law of England, 
as the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
declares it to be, overruling, with his 
characteristic ability, the judgment of 
the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
This test is too late in the day. The 
old theory of the identity of the Church 
and State was perfectly intelligible and 
perfectly logical. The qualification for 
membership of the one Corporation was 
the qualification for citizenship in the 
other ; but when not only Christians who 
renounced the dogmas and teaching of 
the National Church, but those whose 
creed was a repudiation and denial of 
Christianity were admitted to all the 
rights and privileges of citizenship, that 
theory was swept away, and with it all 
justification of the claim to impose a 
condition of religious belief upon the 
exercise of civil rights and the enjoy- 
ment of civil privileges. Dr. Arnold, 
staunch Liberal as he was, foresaw this 
difficulty, and he resisted, and resisted 
to the end, all measures for the eman- 
cipation of the Jews. Dr. Arnold laid 
down that the dividing line in civil 
matters was Christianity or non-Chris- 
tianity ; and if his theory had been main- 
tained you might haveassumed—it would 
still have been in theory, for itnevercould 
have been in practice—that your Legis- 
lature was essentially Christian. But 
having obliterated that dividing line, 
having ranged side by side in the exer- 
cise of every civil right and the enjoy- 
ment of every civil privilege, those who 
accept and those who reject Christianity, 
what value can you expect us to attach 
to the flimsy barrier which admits all 
forms of infidelity but one, and which, 
‘ while only excluding that lamentable 
and deplorable section of theoretic un- 
belief, yet admits men who, by their 
life-long disregard and defiance of all 
religion and morality, are, notwithstand- 
ing all the Oaths they may profanely 
take, in the saddest sense of the word, 
Atheists, men without God in the world? 
No formula which this Legislature or any 
other Legislature can devise can secure 
for you that which you think you can 
secure by this Oath. No pledges, no 
profession, will obtain that which, if it 
exists, will assert its reality, indepen- 
dently of all pledges and professions, 
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and which, if it does not exist, no 
pledges and no professions will secure. 
History has proved the futility, I may 
say the immorality, of these tests. Let 
us take the 18th century. That was a 
period when tests reigned supreme, and 
when this House ought to have been a 
legislative paradise from which all forms 
of heresy and all shades of unbelief were 
shut out. The Roman Catholics were 
met by the abjuration of one of the 
central Articles of their Church. The 
Dissenters, some of whom, at least, were 
willing to have professed their belief in 
your Creeds and Articles, and who dis- 
sented only from your Liturgy, were 
barred out by that wicked profanation 
which degraded, and I might say blas- 
phemed, the most sacred rite of the 
Christian religion into a passport to 
political office and into a seal of political 
corruption. The Jews were proscribed 
with fanatical zeal. The whole hierarchy 
of official life was surrounded by tests, 
declarations, and precautions, which the 
most ingenious bigotry could devise ; 
and what was the state of Parliament 
during those halcyon days of legislative 
orthodoxy? I know the noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock will object to 
my quoting Bolingbroke; but, notwith- 
standing his objection, I cannot help 
recording, as an historical fact, that 
during that period he was one of the 
most brilliant Leaders of this House, 
and that Gibbon was one of its most dis- 
tinguished Members. The noble Lord 
was inaccurate when he said that Gib- 
bon’s great work was not published 
until after he had ceased to be a Mem- 
ber of this House. It is perfectly true 
that the first period of his Parliamen- 
tary life was over when he sat as Member 
for Liskeard ; but it was after he had 
published his second volume—that most 
gorgeous and wicked attack upon all 
religion which even the 18th century 
produced—that as Member for Lyming- 
ton he came to the Table of this House, 
and took not only that Oath, but all the 
other string of Oaths required to secure 
the religious character and orthodoxy of 
this House. There are many other 
proofs, without recalling the names of 
the most prominent unbelievers of their 
day, that during the period which inter- 
vened between the Reigns of Queen Anne 
and George III., the personal profligacy 
and political corruption of Members of 
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this orthodox Legislature it might be 
said, as Bishop Butler said of the whole 
upper class of that day— 

“Tt has come to be taken for granted that 
Christianity is not so much a subject for in- 


quiry; it is now at length discovered to be 
fictitious.’’ 


That stage of our history has happily 
passed away, and of all the gainers by 
the change, I think the character of this 
House and of its Members has been the 
greatest. But now we are asked to 
classify the Christian religion and all 
other religions as of some value to the 
State—not more, not less. I recall that 
memorable sentence of Gibbon, in which 
he described the religious state of the 
Roman Empire at its zenith. He says— 

‘* All religions were regarded by the people 
as equally true, by the philosophers as equally 
false, and by the magistrates as equally useful.” 


I object to Christianity being placed on 
that level. I object to Christianity being 
degraded into such a position; and, on 
behalf of a very large portion of the 
Christian section of the people of this 
country, I enter my protest against the 
doctrine which has been put forward in 
reference to this question. A Christian 
test is opposed to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity. An omnibus test which huddles 
together, under the generic name of 
religion, all the eccentricities of human 
belief, I consider to be as worthless in 
morals as I know it to be worthless in 
politics. It mocks, in the name of re- 
ligious belief, at the reality of religion. I 
go further, and say that if you could ex- 
tract from every Member of this House 
a solemn declaration of his belief in the 
One First Great Cause, unaccompanied 
by anything beyond or by anything else, 
you would but emphasize with accumu- 
lated force the terrific scorn with which 
the great Jewish Apostle retorted upon 
those who prided themselves in their 
Deistic belief—‘‘ The devils also believe 
and tremble.”” The other proposition 
to which I referred was the condi- 
tion— 

‘* That the repetition of the form of invoca- 
tion of a Deity in the promise of allegiance was 
a sufficient test of the belief, to which such 
value is attached.” 


Now, our forefathers, when they set 
about creating a test, did it with a grim 


determination, which admitted of no 
evasion and notrifling. They said what 





something about which there could be no 
mistake. The Catholic was made to 
abjure transubstantiation, and the Jew 
was required to swear upon the true 
faith of a Christian. What is this test 
you value so much? Is it any declara- 
tion of belief? Is it such a declaration 
of belief of a Creator as is contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed? Is it such a de- 
claration that an unbeliever with a sense 
of honour or conscience could not hon- 
ourably take? You add to the promise 
of allegiance to the Throne four words 
of deep meanjng and solemn import to 
the believer, but of no meaning and no 
import to the unbeliever. He may use 
them if he chooses; but you have no 
right to inquire the sense or mode in 
which he employs these words. To twist 
the outward phraseology of the Oath 
into a declaration of Theistic belief 
seems to me to minimize and evaporate 
this vague creed into what is entirely 
impalpable and incomprehensible. A 
very distinguished clergyman of the 
Church of England said this Bill was a 
Bill for the prevention of profanity. I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe in 
the Third Commandment still, and be- 
cause of that I support this Bill. If it 
be profanation—and that was the theory 
on which the Resolutions of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition were founded—if it be profana- 
tion to allow an unbeliever who attaches 
no meaning to the words to take the 
Oath, it is also profanation to compel 
and provoke unbelievers who attach no 
meaning to the words to take that Oath. 
I wish to refer now to the denomination 
to which I have the honour to belong. 
Some Members who have taken part in 
this debate, and notably the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill), and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Portsmouth (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff), have communicated to the House 
the views and feelings of the Wesleyan 
denomination. I wonder if it did not 
occur to the noble Lord, with his mar- 
vellous political intuition, that as there 
are, at least, 10 Members of this House 
who belong to the Wesleyan Body— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
They are all Liberals. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: And who, 
echoing the views and feelings of the 
great majority of the Wesleyan Body, 


| belong to the Liberal Party. Did it not 


they meant, and they made a man say occur to him that a Body which is re- 
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markable for the exclusiveness of its 
internal arrangements, and for the rigid 
and almost automatic action of its ma- 
chinery, would not, if it wished to make 
any communication to this House, have 
selected two of the Members of the 
Fourth Party, but would have made the 
communication through one of its Re- 
presentatives ? 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: The 
information I had was that the hon. 
Member was asked to present the Peti- 
tion and ‘‘ burked’”’ it. 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Both these 
statements are as inaccurate as the 
others of the hon. Member. On this 
question I was not asked to present the 
Petition, and I did not ‘‘burke”’ it. I 
am not going to trouble the House with 
all the internal differences of the Wes- 
leyan Body on this matter. I would 
simply say this—that the oniy Body that 
had the slightest scintilla of a claim 
officially to represent the Wesleyan Body 
has declined to take any action in this 
question. A very clever and astute Wes- 
leyan Conservative has made use of, and 
I would almost say hoaxed, the noble 
Lord upon this question—a gentleman 
representing what everybody knows is 
a limited, an influential, but diminishing 
section of the Wesleyan Body, the sec- 
tion which opposed Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, which opposed Jewish Emancipa- 
tion, which opposed the abolition of 
Church Rates, which opposed the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, and 
who, I may say, at present sum up 
their political creed into abjuring and 
abhorring the Prime Minister and all his 
works. You talk about Petitions signed 
by 1,000 people as representing the 
Wesleyan Body. When the Wesleyan 
Body want to come to Parliament, as 
they did the other day on the question 
of Sunday Closing, they sent a Petition 
which no one could carry up the floor 
of the House, but which had to be rolled 
in behind the Speaker’s Chair, and 
which is signed by between 500,000 and 
600,000 of that Body. I have as much 
right to speak with confidence and au- 
thority as to the views of the Wesleyan 
Methodists as any Member of this House, 
except my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Waddy) ; 
and I give a most unqualified and abso- 
lute contradiction to the opinion that 
the majority of the Wesleyan Body are 
opposed to the present measure. I am 
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sorry to have troubled the House so 
long, and I will add but one other re- 
mark upon the general question—the 
character of the House will reflect the 
character of the constituencies by whom 
it is elected. They are the supreme, 
the final tribunal, who alone have the 
right to settle all questions of fitness and 
competence, of orthodoxy or heterodoxy. 
When you have an irreligious people 
you will have an irreligious House. But 
I, asa Christian man, have perfect faith 
in the constituencies of Great Britain. 
I do not forget that household suffrage 
has enthroned the Bible in nearly every 
one of the elementary schools of Great 
Britain. I have no fear of the consti- 
tuencies. What I do dread are those 
powers of proscription, and persecution, 
and exclusion, which are, when used 
against Christianity, her strongest sup- 
port; and, when used on her behalf, her 
greatest weakness. I thought that Eng- 
lishmen, English Churchmen, and Eng- . 
lish Dissenters had learnt this lesson to 
its last line. But, Sir, this agitation now 
developed, and the machinery by which 
it is being developed, has been another 
illustration that history, even the history 
of misguided conscientious zeal, repeats 
itself. I respect the motives of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. No man can feel 
greater attachment to the principles on 
which they profess to be acting than I 
feel. But to them my reply is, the two 
cardinal articles of civil and religious 
liberty, the one that the rights, the 
powers, and the privileges of citizen- 
ship are independent of all questions of 
religious belief, and the other — the 
far harder to learn, and the far more 
difficult to practise —that the human 
mind, in its relations with the Unseen 
and the Divine, is absolutely, sacredly, 
totally exempt from the domain of civil 
interference. 

Mr. O’BRIEN: Mr. Speaker—I was 
anxious, before the debate closed, to 
state very briefly the reasons why I will 
be obliged to vote against this Bill; and 
I am the more anxious to do so, because 
a number of hon. Members have chal- 
lenged the attitude of the Irish Party, 
and have been good enough to threaten 
us with some terrible pains and penal- 
ties—possibly that direst of all penalties 
in the eyes of an Irish Nationalist—ex- 
clusion from an: alien House of Com- 
mons. I may say at once my reason for 
voting as I intend to do is certainly not 
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that I can think that Christianity has 
anything to fear from Mr. Bradlaugh or 
his friends in or out of this House. I 
should be very sorry indeed to preach a 
crusade of the Christian world against 
so very punya Saladin. There was one 
part of the speech of the Prime Minister 
in which I think a good many people 
will agree—who can only admire, as I 
most humbly and sincerely admired— 
the wonderful ingenuity and power of 
the remainder. That was where he 
said that the conflict in our time is not 
between Christianity and Atheism of 
the type represented by Mr. Bradlaugh. 
I believe the number of people who 


agree in all things with Mr. Bradlaugh | 


is not much greater or more choice than 
the number of people who would like to 
go about the streets naked, and I do 
not apprehend that in this climate the 
one creed is ever more likely to be popu- 
lar than the other. But what is the in- 
ference from Mr. Bradlaugh’s insigni- 
ficance and isolation? In mere abstract 
principle I am not very much at vari- 
ance with the hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down. If this was a Bill to 
relieve the consciences of any serious 
and reflective school of persons with 
doubts about religion, I, for one, would 
think twice before imposing any dis- 
ability on men whom [ believed to be 
acting under the influence of-a respon- 
sible and often a tortured conscience. The 
mental diseases of to-day are no new 
things in the history of religion. As the 
quotation the other night from Lucretius 
reminded us, they are diseases that, 
under one form or another, have at all 
times afflicted philosophers, but have 
never taken possession of a nation, and 
I believe never will. But, at least, such 
men approach that tremendous question 
of the origin and end of human exist- 
ence in a spirit of reverential seriousness 
from which in most cases they sooner or 
later rise into worship of the one Divine 
Interpreter who can untangle all our 
doubts and speculations. But is it to 
relieve men like these, or is it at their 
demand that this Bill is being forced on 
a reluctant and scandalized country? 
Is it to be believed that such men would 
use the ignoble shelter of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s name? Where have they made 
any demand of their own, or when? 
Who has made any demand for this Bill 
except Mr. Bradlaugh? And is the 
Prime Minister in the same breath in 
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which he tells us of Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
insignificance, and mentions his name 
with something like a shudder, is he 
a Christian statesman — perhaps the 
greatest of Christian statesmen—when 
he does not put his conscience in the 
keeping of his advisers in Ireland— 
is he to ask the Parliament of a Chris- 
tian nation to remove-the emblem of an 
Almighty Power, because this one man, 
and this one man alone, in all this land 
chooses to declare war on it, and bellows 
at your doors, and translates ¢écrases 
Vinfdame for you into uncleanly and 
unpalatable English. We have been 
taunted with disloyalty from the Radi- 
cal Benches—disloyalty never, thank 
God, to our God or to our country. I 
hope Radical Gentlemen can lay their 
hands on their hearts and say that as 
much can be said for their own Party. 
But I admit at once there are Irishmen 
to whom any pledge ef allegiance to 
Queen Victoria is as repulsive a form 
of superstition as allegiance to the God 
who made him is to the sensitive soul 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. Will theright hon. 
Gentleman erase the name of Queen 
Victoria from the Oath for their accom- 
modation as readily as he erases the 
name of God for the gratification of the 
subscribers to Zhe Freethinker ? Or will 
you retain all your medizval reverence 
for an earthly Sovereign whom you might 
change to-morrow, while you sacrifice 
to Mr. Bradlaugh the pledge and the 
symbol of your allegiance to the Supreme 
Master of your being? My one great 
difficulty in opposing this Bill was the 
feeling of respect for the choice of a con- 
stituency; but when, eight years ago, 
an Lrish constituency—the great consti- 
tuency of Tipperary—pitched its choice 
upon a man whom to compare with 
Mr. Bradlaugh is to compare Hyperion 
with—well, with a person not quite so 
well favoured ; when Tipperary elected 
John Mitchel, and re-elected him, did 
the Prime Minister ask the House to 
amend the law out of respect for the 
choice of Tipperary? When Michael 
Davitt was elected for Meath, did we 
hear anything from the Radical Benches 
about the sacred doctrine of sovereignty 
in the constituencies of which we have 
just heard such an eulogium from the 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House? No; but we heard—aye, we 
heard over in Ireland and will remem- 
ber—the yell that went up from those 
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same Radical Benches when Michael 
Davitt was sent back into penal servitude, 
instead of being lionized as Mr. Brad- 
laugh is every night in this House. I 
do not want to do anything to pro- 
long this dreary debate. The House 
is very naturally anxious to have a 
speedy end of it; but I wished just to 
explain that I will vote against the Bill, 
not because it offers the freest toleration 
of opinion, or because it dispenses with 
an Oath, but because it goes just as far 
as Party expediency requires and no 
further; because its true scope and pur- 
pose and effect are not honestly avowed, 
and because, under all the circumstances, 
its suecess would not be the triumph of 
religious toleration, but would bea mat- 
ter of insolent glorification for a man 
who is the Alpha and Omega of this 
measure, and for a principle which is 
the negation of all principle. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, that on this 
question they had another instance of 
those curious alliances that took place 
between the different sections on the 
opposite side of the House; and he 
ventured to call it a holy alliance, owing 
to the policy pursued by hon. Members 
on the other side of the House. He 
could not understand why the Irish 
Members were so ready to deny that 
representation to the borough of North- 
ampton which they so strenuously ad- 
vocated for their own country. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was simply technically ex- 
cluded from the House at present, and 
this Bill would but bring the position 
into harmony with the absolute facts. 
The Liberal Party were now fighting 
for the very same principle as that which 
secured the hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Baron Henry de Worms) his seat. That 
principle was that of absolute freedom 
ofthought. ‘There were a large number 
who said they possessed such profound 
abhorrence of Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
views that they were unwilling to sub- 
mit to the conditions by which he would 
secure his rights in the House. If those 
opponents of Mr. Bradlaugh desired to 
give him a publicity which no money 
could purchase, or grant him a position 
which no skill or power of his own could 
secure, and if they desired to make him 
what he was to-day—the mouthpiece of 
a certain class throughout the country 
—they could not adopt a more effectual 
method. As to the popular feeling upon 
this subject, he might mention that he 
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represented a constituency of 500,000, 
or one equal to one-fiftieth of the entire 
population of England. The general 
opinion of that constituency was that 
this question should be settled on the 
lines of the Affirmation Bill. Did not 
the Irish Members secure their rights 
upon this same principle of freedom of 
thought ? 

Mr. O’BRIEN : We fought for it. 

Mr. D. GRANT: You fought for it. 
And what did we do? Did we fight for 
you, or against you? 

Mr.0’BRIEN: You fought against us. 

Mr. D. GRANT said, he denied that 
such was the case. The men who were 
supporting this Bill were the men who 
had fought for civil and religious liberty 
everywhere; and whether the present 
battle was lost or won, the victory lay 
before them in the future, and it would 
be won by those men who were the Re- 
presentatives of religious freedom, and 
who had fought for that principle in the 

ast. 
F Mr. GRANTHAM said, that he was 
much surprised at the speeches of his two 
hon. and learned Friends who had pre- 
ceded him, the hon. and learned Soli- 
citor General, and the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. H. H. Fowler). If 
their arguments had the slightest weight, 
or were of the slightest value, the Oath 
should be altogether effaced from the 
Statute Book, and from Courts of Jus- 
tice. Another fallacy which pervaded 
their speeches, and almost every speech 
from the Government Benches, was that 
they forgot that not only had the lan- 
guage and form of the Oath changed, 
but that its character and object had 
changed also. They treated the Oath 
still as a test of religious belief, instead 
of its now being only a security for truth. 
Up to the time of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion it was a religious test; but from 
that time it ceased to be a test, and be- 
came a method merely of securing al- 
legiance to the Sovereign. As the Crown 
was only a part of the Constitution, and 
was very much in the power of the House 
of Commons, which formed now the 
great motive power in the State, it was 
thought necessary to confine the Mem- 
bers of the House to those who would 
owe allegiance to the Crown; and the 
Oath was retained to bind every Member, 
on his entering that House, to state ina 
manner which would insure, as far as it 
was possible, the performance of his 
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promise that he was and would remain 
loyal to the Crown. The Oath or solemn 
Affirmation was not therefore retained, 
because those who either took the Oath 
or made the Affirmation did it with the 
responsibility of feeling that their pro- 
mise was made in the presence of, and 
to the knowledge of, One who was the 
rewarder of good and evil in a future 
state; and although it might be, as was 
stated by Lord Coleridge, that Chris- 
tianity was not a part of the Common Law 
of England, yet it was clear that, by the 
Common Law of England, the word of 
an Atheist was not admitted in evidence, 
because there was nothing by which they 
could insure his speaking the truth. In 
the interests of suitors in Courts of Law, 
an Act of Parliament was specially 
passed, by which the statement of an 
Atheist was now admitted, subject to 
the liability of punishment for perjury, 
if he stated that which was not true; 
but why should they relax that Common 
Law disability, for the special purpose 
of admitting to the House one whom they 
knew was not loyal, and whose whole 
life had been spent in hostility to the 
Constitution. No one who viewed the 
Bill in that light could wonder at 
the warmth of feeling it had excited. 
No better speech had been delivered 
in favour of the Bill than that of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General, and 
yet it contained several fallacious and 
unsatisfactory arguments. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s speech clearly 
pointed to the abolition of all Oaths, a 
change for which the House and the 
country were certainly not prepared. 
Since the admission of the Jews, said 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, the 
tangible or Christian part of the Oath 
had been discarded, and only the in- 
tangible or Theistic appeal to the Deity 
remained. Surely it was singular that 
such an argument should be urged by a 
lawyer, who might be presumed to have 
a lawyer’s appreciation of an appeal to 
the Supreme Awarder of punishments. 
The Oath, whether of Jew or of Chris- 
tian, could not be supposed to be value- 
less. In reference to the speech of the 
Prime Minister, sufficient praise had not 
been bestowed upon that speech for its 
transcendent ability in making those 
who heard it, and those who read it, be- 
lieve that it represented the expression 
of life-long sentiments, and that it was 
uttered from the fulness of his heart ; 
whereas they knew, from his previous 





speeches and the previous conduct of the 
Government, that the speech was a crea- 
tion for the occasion, and not the occa- 
sion which gave opportunity for the 
speech; that it was made necessary by 
the blundering conduct of the Govern- 
ment, and in the hopes of getting them 
out of the mire in which they were 
floundering. The hon. and learned At- 
torney General’s speech in presenting 
the Bill was practical; the Prime Mi- 
nister’s speech was theoretical. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General told them that the chief 
reason for introducing it was the fear 
of Mr. Bradlaugh’s position being in- 
creased and strengthened by keeping him 
out of the House ; but the Opposition in 
that House not having the fear of Mr. 
Bradlaugh before their eyes, the fear of 
Bradlaugh fell flat upon the House and 
country ; and the Prime Minister, finding 
it necessary to stir up the feelings of his 
followers by some more successful sug- 
gestion, endeavoured to raise the debate 
trom the depths of degradation to which 
the name of Bradlaugh had reduced it ; 
and as he delivered that magnificent 
speech on civil and religious liberty, and 
made people think he was asking the 
House to knock off the last fetter which 
confined within narrow bounds the energy 
and vitality of religious liberty, instead 
of, in reality, asking it to knock down a 
barrier which did in effect preserve reli- 
gious liberty by excluding from the 
House one whose life had been spent in 
endeavouring to destroy it, and in spread- 
ing broadcast over the land the filthy 
and obscene literature which should de- 
prave the hearts and destroy the purity of 
our people, believing that, by so doing, 
he would best sap the foundation of 
‘‘ religion and piety in the land.” If the 
sentiments the Prime Minister uttered 
last Thursday were genuine, why not 
give effect to them during the three last 
years? Why allow the question to be- 
come embittered as it had been? Why 
refuse to follow the guidance of the 
two Committees of the House, appointed 
to advise the House upon the subject ? 
Why force Mr. Bradlaugh into the 
House against the law? Why throw 
the responsibility of vindicating the law 
on a private Member of the House, and, 
by misleading him as to his rights, saddle 
him with untold costs and expenses, 
though on the real question in dispute 
he had entirely succeeded? But if any - 
justification was wanted for the charge 
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against the Prime Minister’s genuine- 
ness in the sentiments he uttered, he 
(Mr. Grantham) had only to remind the 
House of the extraordinary event that 
happened in his speech. The most im- 

ortant and damaging fact which he 
had to explain away was in reference 
to their having altered the character of 
the Bill, and made it not retrospective. 
The charge was that that was done ad- 
. visedly to catch votes, when they found 
that without that alteration they could 
never pass it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man deliberately gave at length the most 
explicit and argumentative reasons, which 
he said induced them to make the change; 
but no sooner were they given than he 
was told by another Member of the Go- 
vernment that he had made a mistake, 


as the facts were entirely different from | 
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ance movement, and the fear of losing 
their votes; and it was evident that the 
same contagious disease, which induced 
them also to knock under to the right 
hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. Stans- 
feld)—namely, foree—had, in the con- 
tinuity of their weakness, made them 
permit Mr. Bradlaugh to become their 
dictator. In the prayers which were 
offered up every Sunday for the Houses 
of Parliament, they asked that religion 
and piety might be established among 
them ; but the extraordinary proposition 
of the Government—as to Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s notoriety—amounted to this— 
that they should not oppose wrong lest 
wrong should be strengthened. He felt 
sure the House and the country would 
not forget the remarkable speech of an- 
other right hon. and learned Gentleman, 





what he had then just stated; andhe{a Member of the Government (Mr. 
(Mr. Grantham) had to admit that he | Osborne Morgan), who gloried in the 
was unable to give any other explana-|triumph of Mr. Bradlaugh. ‘ Oh!” 
tion than that of having made the | said he, with a shout of pleasure and a 
change because they thought fit to make gleam of joy, “Mr. Bradlaugh has 
it. If there was so much doubt, there- | beaten you all along the line.” Yes; it 
fore, as to the honesty of the Govern- | was true he had scored some victories for 
ment in the arguments they had used, | the moment. Immorality had triumphed 





the House was entitled to look to the 
real motives, if they could find them, 
which induced them to bring the Bill 
in. There was an old saying, er uno 
disce omnes; but he thought he might 
say, in reference to the motives of the 
Government, ex omnibus disce una, for, 
although the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright) had 
said that ‘‘ force was no remedy,” yet 
they would find that force was the first 
and only cause of any important mea- 
sure the Government had introduced in 
this Parliament. What made them 
bring in the Land Act? Was it not the 
force brought to bear upon them by the 
Land League? What, again, made 
them father the Home Rulers’ Arrears 
Bill ?—the force of the continued mur- 
ders and maimings of the Land League 
and their myrmidons. What made 
them dishonour the English flag in 
the Transvaal, and sign a Convention 
that they now were unable to enforce ? 
—it was the force of the Boers, as shown 
at Majuba Hill. What induced them 
to yield to the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) on 
Local Option a few weeks back ?—not 
his arguments, which they had always 
ridiculed, but the force which the great 
battalions he could now boast of from 
the increasing strength of the temper- 


Mr. Grantham 


'over morality ; infidelity over religion ; 
technicalities of the law over justice; 
| but the country would never forget, and, 
he hoped, never forgive, that throughout 
{these unhappy controversies—these at- 
| tempts to purge the country of some of 
| his immorality and filth--the Liberal 
'Government was never once on the 
‘side of morality, of religion, or of 
justice, but joined in the shout of 
triumph that was uttered by Mr. Brad- 
laugh over their defeat. For those 
‘reasons, he should oppose the Brad- 
‘laugh Relief Bill with the utmost of 
| his power. 

| Carprary MAXWELL-HERON said, 
‘that, as representing a Scotch consti- 
'tuency, where the Presbyterian form of 
| religion was dominant, and considering 
what had been said inside and outside 
the House with regard to the way in 
which the Scotch Liberal Members 
would vote, he thought it right to make 
a few observations to the House. When 
the Resolution was moved that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be allowed to take 


because he voted against the man; 
but when the general question came 
up that a man should be allowed to 
affirm, he voted in its favour, because 
he voted fora principle. It had been 
said Scottish Presbyterians were narrow: 








his seat he voted with the ‘ Noes,’’. 
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minded and prejudiced in matters of 
religion. That statement he thought 
was untrue. Had the Scottish people 
forgotten the battle they fought in years 
gone by? Had they forgotten the name 
of Cameron and the Covenanters, and 
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had they forgotten Grahame of Claver- 
house, who strove at the point of the 
sword to force down the throats of an 
unwilling people a form of religion which 
they rejected and hated? He listened 
very attentively to the speech of the 
right hon. Member for the University 
of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford Hope), a 
Gentleman he respected forhigh religious 
conviction and belief, one of the cham- 
pions of the Church of England, and he 
knew how difficult it must have been 
for him to argue this question from a 
Theistic point of view. All the argu- 
ments which had emanated from the 
opposite side of the House had been 
based upon the fact that Christianity 
was part of the Common Law; and when 
hon. Gentlemen opposite tried to argue 
from the Christian point of view, they 
were met by that hideous phantom that 
they had admitted Jews into the Houses 
of Parliament. That was a very great 
difficulty. He rejoiced that the Jews 
had been admitted; but why were 
Jews admitted? Not because they were 
Jews and worshipped the God of the 
Christian religion, but because they were 
citizens of a great country, and con- 
tributed largely towards its Revenue, 
and had, therefore, a right to share in 
its application and control. He could 
not help feeling that the right hon. 
Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge must recognize the teaching 
of the Athanasian Creed. But what 
did it teach? It taught them that 
every man, woman, and child who did 





not believe the doctrine of the Trinity 
was consigned to everlasting perdition. | 
It made no difference between Theist | 
and Atheist. They were all numbered | 
in the same category. He asked those | 
hon. Gentlemen who attended church on | 
Good Friday if in the Second Collect | 
they did not pray that God would have | 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and Heretics, making no distinction as 


_ to these classes? He referred to this 


in no offensive spirit to Gentlemen of 
the Jewish persuasion, but Gentlemen 
opposite, who, starting on the Christian 
platform, had been obliged to come down 
to the Theistic one. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the University 
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of Cambridge himself had to admit that 
the Theism which they were bound to 
accept was one which a man, in order 
to obtain a seat in the House, must 
recognize—namely, a belief in the God 
of the Jews, because he was the God 
of the Christian. How could the right 
hon. Gentleman reconcile such an ar- 
gument with the teaching of the Atha- 
nasian Creed? The noble Lord the 
Member for Woodstock (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) had stated in, his able speech 
that Christianity was an integral part of 
the Common Law of this country; but 
the noble Lord had to leave the plat- 
form of Christianity and come down to 
that of Theism. The noble Lord had 
also told them that it was a pure acci- 
dent that a great part of the Globe was 
not Arian. For himself, as a Christian, 
he did not believe in the doctrine of 
chance. He believed that all these 
things were regulated by an Omnipotent 
and a Prescient Being. He did not at- 
tach any weight to the prophecies that 
had been uttered as to the consequences 
of admitting Mr. Bradlaugh into that 
House. Surely Arius was a greater man 
than Mr. Bradlaugh ; and if the teach- 
ings of Arius 340 years after the birth of 
Christ had had no influence in shaking 
the foundations of Christianity, how could 
they reconcile this fact with the state- 
ments of hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
there was any fear whatsoever from the 
teachings of such impotent persons as 
Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Foote? The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ports- 
mouth (Sir H. Drummond Wolff), in a 
speech he made when this subject was 
first brought forward, was more liberal 
than he was now disposed to be. He 
then said he could not refuse admission 
to any man who believed in ‘‘ some God 
or other.” Therefore, he supposed a 
Polytheist would be one most fitted for 
a seat in this House, for out of the mul- 
tiplicity of Deities that he adored, one 
might be found to recommend himself 
to the religious scruples of the hon. 
Gentleman. Then that fiery orator, the 
hon. Member for Dungarvan (Mr. 
O’ Donnell), lectured the Liberal Mem- 
bers on the subject. He would like 
to ask the hon. Member, who was, 
no doubt, a sincere professor of the 
Roman Catholic faith, had the teach- 
ings of that faith in Ireland had any 
effect on the people there sufficiently 
to impress upon them the value of 
the Commandment—‘“ Thou shalt not 
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kill?” The hon. Member, who had 
adorned his speech with the choicest 
flowers of speech culled from the kitchen 
garden of rhetoric, had told hon. Mem- 
bers from Scotland that in support- 
ing the Bill they were voting not only 
against their consciences, but at the risk 
of their seats. If the Liberal Scottish 
Members were to lose their seats, if they 
were to be immolated on the altar of 
prejudice and narrow-mindedness, then, 
at least, they would have this consola- 
tion. In the words of the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock, he would 
say that when the men of the future 
should read the story—when intolerance 
had given way to tolerance, when re- 
ligion should not have given way to so- 
called reason, and when the teaching of 
the Bible should not have given way to 
that of The Fruits of Philosophy, people of 
this country should still bask in the sun- 
shine of Christianity, it would be said 
of these Scottish Members—‘‘ Well, they 
have done their duty.” For his part, 
if he did lose his seat for voting con- 
scientiously in favour of this Bill, he 
should always consider that he had 
sacrificed and lost it by subscribing to 
those principles of justice and equity 
which had been most rightly said to be 
the very foundation and basis of all true 
religion. 

Str MASSEY LOPES said, that this 
Bill must not be considered as a ques- 
tion of Party or of policy; it was far 
beyond Party or politieal expediency— 
it was one vitally affecting the Constitu- 
tion of the country—and he ventured to 
hope that on a subject so important, 
where Christian principles and religious 
opinions were in the balance and at 
stake, political partizanship would not 
intervene and influence their votes. The 
supporters of the Bill had argued the 
question principally on the ground of 
religious toleration; but he emphati- 
cally denied that this was a question of 
civil or religious liberty, or of religious 
disability. To say that any question of 
religious toleration or religious freedom 
was involved in this Bill was a trans- 
a and palpable deception. No one 

ad more successfully and completely 
demolished this argument in years gone 
by than the Prime Minister himself. 
He recognized as fully as any Member 
of the House the rights of conscience 
and of religious liberty. He sincerely 
advocated the principles of religious 
equality. As he understood the rights 
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of religious liberty; they were that 
every man should be able to worship 
Almighty God according to the dictates 
of his conscience, without incurring civil 
or religious disabilities. Members of 
every religious denomination were freely 
admitted into the House of Commons. 
There was no objection to any particular 
form of religion. Hitherto, in the case 
of Dissenters and Jews, the differences 
were differences of creed, and not of 
religion ; but, in proposing this Bill, the 
Government, under the guise and sem- 
blance of religious equality, were really 
inviting the House to abandon all re- 
cognition of religion. The Oaths and 
Affirmations which were now obligatory 
upon every Member of the Legislature 
were not religious tests as distinguishing 
one religion from another, but simply 
the recognition of some form of religion. 
Oaths and Affirmations equally invited 
an appeal to a Divine Being. Asolemn 
Affirmation was an act of religion; it was 
equivalent to a sacred obligation. If 
the Government were consistent, they 
would omit from the Bill any reference 
to the “solemnity” of an Affirmation, 
because the word ‘‘solemn”’ involved a 
recognition of the presence of a Supreme 
Being. Solemn meant “ in the presence 
of God;’’ not a mere promise between 
man and man. Mr. Bradlaugh could 
not be disassociated or disconnected 
from this Bill; it was simply a Bill to 
enfranchise him ; and the trve nature of 
the transaction could not be disguised 
by any sophistries and evasions, or any 
special pleading, however ingenious. 
The Prime Minister had admitted that 
this Bill was introduced at the instiga- 
tion of Mr. Bradlaugh. It was a Bill 
to facilitate the entrance of professed 
Atheists into Parliament—that was its 
sole and simple object. This Bill could 
not properly be said to be an amend- 
ment of the Act of 1866, for that Bill 
was originally introduced to enable 
Quakers and others who respected and 
recognized a God to take their seats in 
Parliament; and he did not think that 
Quakers would wish to be put into the 
same category as Mr. Bradlaugh—those 
who honoured and revered God’s written 
Word, and those who contemptuously 
rejected and reviled it. If this radical 
and revolutionary alteration were made, 
they could not stop there; they must 
extend the same principle, and must 
give the same facilities outside as within 
Parliament in every part of the Con- 
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stitution affected? That would be a 
disastrous and a dangerous innovation, 
and a violent disruption of the rule 
that religion was an essential principle 
of the Constitution, and that Christianity 
was part and parcel of the law of the 
country. The passing of this Bill would 
be regarded out-of-doors as a triumph 
of Atheism and Infidelity; it would un- 
Christianize Parliament and scandalize 
the whole religious feeling of the 
country; it would be prejudicial to the 
best interests of the nation, and would 
raise the righteous indignation of the 
people of the country. He protested 
against a direct legislative recognition 
of absolute Atheism. Why was not 
this Bill introduced into the programme 
of the Session, and included in the 
Royal Speech, for all the other subjects 
sank into insignificance compared with 
it? Did Her Majesty object to give a 
prominent place to this Bill? This was 
a Constitutional question, upon which the 
constituencies had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their opinions. If 
any appeal to the country were required 
on any question, it was on this. He 
thought that the people ought to have 
an opportunity of expressing their opi- 
nion before this national crime was per- 
petrated. On every hand, they heard 
of people coming forward to express 
opinions antagonistic to the Bill. The 
Prime Minister himself had admitted 


the unpopularity of the measure; and | 
the inconsistency of the Government, 


was very remarkable in declaring the 
Bill to be of no importance, and then 
suspending the whole Business of the 
country in order to pass it. In con- 
sidering this measure he would rather 
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deal with principles than with men ; but, 
at the same time, it was impossible for 
hon. Members to conceal from them. | 
selves the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh was | 
the champion of Infidelity and the) 
apostle of Atheism and immorality. 
Never had there been a martyr who} 
was so little worthy “of sympathy as| 
Mr. Bradlaugh, who had not only, 
avowed himself to be an Atheist, but 
had also declared himself to be a Re- | 
publican in both his writings and} 
speeches. All religion had been offen- 


sively disowned and repudiated by him. 
He had not only denied the existence | 
of a God, but had derided and con- | 
temned the most sacred doctrines of, 
Christianity. No questions had been 
asked him; he had criminated him- 









self ; he had raised himself the questions 
which demanded the consideration of the 
House. It had been said that there 
were already many Atheists in that 
House; but, at all events, they had 
never been admitted into that House as 
such, and they had made no public 
avowal of their Atheism. The mere. 
fact that the Bill was not to be retro- 
spective did not alter its principle, 
neither would it destroy the identity of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down had referred to the 
action and feelings of the Nonconfor- 
mists. He believed, as a body, they 
were most anxious to uphold the reli- 
gious character of our national life. In 
his opinion, religious Dissenters had 
been much exercised in their minds in 
reference to this question. He should 
like to know whether there was any 
sect of Nonconformists who were going 
to be Mr. Bradlaugh’s religious and 
political sponsors? He should like to 
ask the members of such sects whe- 
ther they had read his writings, whether 
they had attended his lectures, and 
whether they, in the remotest degree, 
sympathized with the principles and 
the doctrines he enunciated. He be- 
lieved they abhorred and detested them. 
Surely this was a time and occasion 
when every conscientious and right- 
minded man ought to speak his mind 
fearlessiy, not to halt or to hesitate, not 
to tamper or temporize. If we had faith 
in our doctrines and principles, if we 
had confidence in our religious opinions, 
we ought to have courage in our reli- 
gious convictions, and do our utmost to 
uphold and maintain them. In hisopinion, 
the Roman Catholics had set an example 
with regard to this question that ought 
to be followed. The other day he saw 
it stated that the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Northampton had just returned from 
a visit to the Pope, and had issued an 
address to the Roman Catholics of 
Northampton in which he warned them 
against being beguiled in favouring the 
claims of Atheists to sit in Parliament. 
The Bishop said— 

“ Atheism leads to Socialism, and we must, 
therefore, band together to keep out of Parlia- 
ment the Atheist, who has no idea of the first 
principles of legislation, which are based upon 
the existence of God.”’ 

He regretted that the Prime Minister 
should have used his powerful eloquence 
and his unexampled personal influence 
in support of this measure. This was 
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not the first time that they had heard | 
the Prime Minister advocating principles 
which, for the best part of his life, he! 
had resolutely opposed. No man in the, 
House more admired and respected the, 
transcendent abilities of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He could only deplore the | 
fact that those abilities should have been | 
so greatly marred by so many grave) 
inconsistencies. He should like to call | 
the right hon. Gentletnan’s attention to | 
a speech which he made at Newark in| 
1837. On that occasion the late Sir| 
William Molesworth was a candidate 
for Leeds, and he had declined to state) 
whether he was a believer in the Chris- | 
tian religion, whereupon the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, in re- 
ferring to the matter, said— 

**Ts it not a time for serious reflection among 
all moderate and candid men of all Parties whe- 


ther the tie which connects religion with the | 
whole practice of life is to be cut and severed, 


and no distinction is to be made between a re- | 


ligious man and the man who is an avowed un- 


believer as to his fitness for the performance | 


of political duties? Surely you will say with 
me that men who have no belief in the Divine 
revelation are not the men to govern this na- 
tion, be they Whigs or Radicals; and certainly 
such Liberalism affords a tolerable indication of 
that policy by which they would thus tear up 
by the roots all that is dear to us, and all that 
makes life valuable.’’ 
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because those outside would feel that 
agitation led to concession. He did not 
believe that the House would ever 
sanction the solemn denial of Almighty 
God. He did not believe they would 
ever banish religion from their national 
institutions. He was satisfied that the 
Bill was distasteful to hon. Members 
opposite, and even to some Members of 
the Government, who, in voting for its 
second reading, were subjecting their 
religious opinions to political partizan- 
ship. The recognition of religion had 
been, up to this time, the fundamental 
principle of our British Constitution— 
an essential qualification for Member- 
ship of that House. He believed it 
had been the cause and mainspring of 


| our national greatness. He hoped that 


that religious basis on which the fabric 
of our national greatness rested would 
never be abolished. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
he did not at all approve of the plan of 
mixing up Mr. Bradlaugh’s personal 
character and writings with the prin- 
ciple involved in this Bill. Had the 
'character of the individual concerned 
_been beyond reproach, he should still 
have objected to this measure. The 
| question before the House was whether 
| the man who refused to recognize the 








And yet this Bill, if it beeame law, would law of God was fit to make laws for his 
be wholly and entirely due to the per- | fellow-men. The Prime Minister now 
sonal influence of the Prime Minister. | considered he was—they, on the con- 
Let him tell the House and the country | trary, considered that he was not. 
how he reconciled his expressions then Therefore, the issue before the House 
with his practice now. The Bill was| was clear. The Prime Minister had 
very distasteful to many hon. Members| been good enough to twit the Irish 
on the Government side of the House; | Members with inconsistency, because 
and he would only ask hon. Members | they, as Catholics, at one time claimed 
to weigh the arguments used at Newark, | the right to sit in that House, and now 
and those employed recently by the same | they refused that right to another. The 
eminent authority—so diametrically op- | charge of inconsistency on this question 
posed to one another—and without fa- | came very badly from the Prime Minis- 
vour, without prejudice, and without | ter, inasmuch as he himself at one time 
partizanship, to exercise their own con- | made a most emphatic declaration that 
scientious judgment to which they should | men holding opinions such as Mr. Brad- 
give their support. He should like to! laugh professed were unfit to be Mcm- 
know whether, if the electors of North- | bers of the Governing Body. They were 
ampton had chosen to return a clergy- | told that an Oath went to establish or 
man of the Church of England as their | to suggest a double standard of truth; 
Representative, the Prime Minister | but hon. Members who urged that argu- 
would have found equally urgent argu- | ment did not seem themselves to realize 
ments for modifying the law and alter- | exactly what was the meaning and pur- 
ing the Constitution as he now was/ poseofan Oath. No religious man took 
to pass this measure in obedience to | an Oath voluntarily, if he was not obliged 
mob agitation? This Bill was a pre-|to take it, and no religious man would 
mium on lawlessness, clamour, and in- | think of taking an Oath which was not 
timidation. It was a direct encourage- | necessary, because to take an Oath 
ment to future and further agitation, | which was not necessary was to take 
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the name of God in vain. An Oath was 
imposed for the satisfaction of the man 
who imposed it, not for the sake of the 
man who took it; and that fact lay at 
the bottom of the original institution of 
the Oath of Allegiance. He was very 
much surprised that during the debate 
the Oath, as it affected the question of 
allegiance, was overlooked. Did the 
duty of allegiance rest on the ability or 
the inability of the Sovereign to punish 
the traitor; or was there no higher sanc- 
tion than that of human law? The 
Atheist recognized no law higher than 
human law; he measured his duty by 
his own power of resistance; he knew 
of no sanction more binding in its nature 
than brute force. Do away, then, with 
the recognition of God, and by what 
authority could they coerce a single in- 
dividual, except by the sanction of brute 
force. It was said a man should not be 
prevented from taking his seat on ac- 
count of his religious opinions ; but the 
truth was, it was the utter absence of 
any religious conviction in the Atheist 
which disqualified him, and that simply 
because they had not the same hold 
upon an Atheist as they had upon those 
who clung to the belief in the exist- 
ence of a beneficent Creator. Religious 
liberty must not be confounded with a 
licence which went to undermine all 
civil government, which would utterly 
debase and degrade, as Atheism always 
had, whenever it showed its head, both 
man and woman, which would sap social 
life, and destroy the basis of all law. If 
it was true, as the Attorney General had 
said, that an Atheist was not, as such, 
ineligible for a seat in the House, then 
it became high time such a person was 
declared ineligible. What, then, were 
the Government dving in asking the 
House to adopt the Bill? Formally 
and solemnly, in the practical form of 
an Act of Parliament, to make a decla- 
ration that, though religion might be 
very good for individual and private 
life, yet that, in effect, and in fact, the 
Almighty had nothing to do with the 
public affairs of men. Was the House 
prepared to make such a declaration as 
that? Suppose the -Bill was passed, 
they would have at once to change or 
alter their Standing Orders; for no 
Member was at present entitled to take 
his seat and retain it unless he was 
em at prayers, and respectfully 
istened to them. Again, by what au- 
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thority could they, by public enactment, 
compel men to recognize the Established 
Church in England, if they made a 
public declaration that they did not, as 
a body, think it necessary to recognize 
the existence of God at all? When 
they disestablished the Church they 
were only at the beginning of their 
difficulties. The Attorney General, the 
Solicitor General, and other Members 
had stated that Christianity had no- 
thing to do with the Common Law of 
the country. He listened to that state- 
ment with astonishment; and he would 
ask hon. Members to explain how it 
was, if Christianity had nothing to do 
with the Common Law of the country, 
they set apart every seventh day as the 
Lord’s Day? If that did not show that 
Christianity had something to do with 
the Common Law—for it was not by 
Statute Law the day was religiously ob- 
served—he did not know what could; 
and if the House declared by the Bill 
that the recognition of God was of no 
account, how could they in future com- 
pel the observance of the Lord’s Day ? 
Further, if the measure passed, they 
would have to go into every school in 
the country and take the Bible out of 
the hands of the children; for how 
could they have the Scriptures as a 
portion of the curriculum in the lowest 
schools, as well as in the Universities, 
if Parliament refused to recognize any 
longer the existence of the Almighty ? 
He would remind the House also that 
they would have to send up the Bill to 
that Royal Lady who reigned over this 
country ‘‘ by the grace of God;”’ and he 
contended that the whole position of the 
matter was thus monstrous and absurd. 
It was difficult to understand how the 
Prime Minister could have been induced 
to bring in such a measure as this, and 
to give it all the weight of his argument 
and magnificent eloquence. In conclu- 
sion, standing there, the Representative 
of a constituency which was Christian 
without a single exception, he would say 
that, whatever might be the opinions of 
hon. Members opposite, he felt deeply 
and strongly that the Bill was not only 
a wrong to the people of England, but 
also an outrage on the Roman Catholic 
people of Ireland; and, therefore, he 
solemnly protested against it. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY : This Bill 
is opposed on two grounds—firstly, on 
the broad ground that an Atheist should 
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not be allowed into Parliament; and, 
secondly, on account of the character 
and career of Mr. Bradlaugh. With re- 
ference to the first, it appears to me 
that the present Rule does not exclude 
Atheists from Parliament. Any man 
well known to the community to be an 
Atheist might come to the Table, take 
the Bible in his hand and takethe Oath, 
and nobody could object if he did not 
state his Atheistic views in the House. 
The only result of retaining the Oath in 
such a case is to profane it and to render 
it a mockery. Another thing which has 
struck me is that it is evident, from the 
tone of many of the speeches which we 
have heard against the Bill, that the 
desire to maintain a test is not the rea- 
son why many oppose the Bill, but the 
desire to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh ; and 
the result is that, if this Bill were 
brought in unconnected with Mr. Brad- 
laugh, it would pass bya large majority. 
[**No, no!” ] I know very well right 
hon. Members on the other side oppose 
it on principle, and without reference to 
Mr. Bradlaugh ; but it is notorious that, 
among the opponents, a large number 
are moved merely by opposition to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, and that if this Bill were 
brought in without reference to Mr. 
Bradlaugh they would support it. I 
do not think that the interests of reli- 
gion are being served by the opposition 
to this Bill. I am bound to say I do 
not think that the discussion of this 
question can do any harm amongst edu- 
cated men, because I regard it as im- 
possible for an educated man to be an 
Atheist. But I say these discussions 
are calculated to do great harm amongst 
uneducated men, and the harm is greatly 
enhanced by the danger of the opposi- 
tion making a hero of Mr. Bradlaugh. 
I respect the opposition offered by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House. 
I respect the motives of everybody ; but 
their opposition is not all founded on 
religious grounds. I have no doubt 
some of the opposition rests on religious 
grounds, but not all. This subject was 
brought before the House in 1882 by 
the hon. Member for Berwickshire (Mr. 
Marjoribanks), who proposed to permit 
Affirmation. He received support from 
many hon. Members deserving of re- 
spect, including an enlightened English 

atholic Gentleman—the hon. Member 
for Berwick (Mr. Jerningham). I go 
back to July, 1880, and I find a proposal 
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nrade by the Prime Minister that Mr. 
Bradlaugh should be allowed to affirm, 
subject to such legal consequences as 
might result from it; and I find the 
names of 11 Roman Catholic Members 
supporting the proposal; and I find— 
what is still more remarkable—when 
Mr. Alexander Sullivan, then a Member 
of this House, proposed that Mr. Brad- 
laugh should not get the benefit of the 
Prime Minister’s victory, and that the 
Resolution which was adopted on the 
Prime Minister’s Motion should not be 
retrospective, no less than 10 Roman 
Catholic Members insisted against Mr. 
Sullivan to give the right retrospectively 
to Mr. Bradlaugh. It is well known 
that these Gentlemen are about to op- 
pose this Bill, although it is not retro- 
spective. Now, the religious question is 
just the same as in 1880. [Cries of 
‘“No, no!”’} It will be for hon. Gen- 
tlemen who voted for the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Motion in 1880, and against Mr. 
Sullivan’s Amendment, to point out 
where the difference lies. I do not 
think I see any of them sitting there 
now; but the altered course of hon. 
Members surely cannot be altogether 
the result of their religious views. It 
is perfectly well known and admitted 
that this occasion is fairly regarded as a 
legitimate opportunity for attacking a 
political adversary. I have always sup- 
ported Mr. Bradlaugh’s claim to sit in 
this House, on the ground that he had 
a legal right to do so, and that it would 
be unjust to refuse his claims. The Bill 
appears to me only to propose that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, if returned again, should be 
allowed to do by affirming that which 
he was legally entitled to do the second 
time he was elected by taking the Oath, 
and what he was illegally prevented 
from doing. These grounds make it 
simply a matter of justice on my part to 
vote for this Bill. Mr. Bradlaugh’s con- 
duct has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. That concerns Northampton. The 
hon. Member for South Devon (Sir 
Massey Lopes) quoted the words of 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of North- 
ampton asking the people not to vote 
for Mr. Bradlaugh. I thoroughly agree 
with the Bishop of Northampton; but 
the way to keep Mr. Bradlaugh out of 
the House of Commons was not to re- 
turn him. That concerned the people 
of Northampton. If I had a vote in the 
borough of Northampton I would travel 
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100 miles to give it against Mr. Brad- 
laugh, because I think his teachings on 
moral and religious subjects are of the 
most pernicious kind; but that is not 
the question here. With me the question 
resolves itself into this—that Mr. Brad- 
laugh has a perfectly legal right to sit 
in the House; and, therefore, Iam bound 
to give effect to that right by voting for 
the Bill. - 

Sr JOHN R. MOWBRAY said, he 
considered it an improper way of stating 
the case to argue that the Bill was op- 
posed with a desire to exclude Mr. Brad- 
laugh. The fact was that, by the existing 
law of the land, Mr. Bradlaugh was ex- 
cluded, and this Bill was introduced 
with the view of admitting him. All 
these questions were not Party ques- 
tions in any sense, and he hoped they 
never would be questions of Party; and 
he rejoiced to know that those who 
opposed the measure would find con- 
siderable sympathy from Members on the 
other side of the House. He would 
point out, too, that the 600,000 persons 
who signed Petitions against the Bill 
could not possibly be said to be all Tories. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government had made a speech 
which they had all admired; and at the 
end of it he (Sir John R. Mowbray) had 
almost been driven to the conclusion 
that the right hon. Gentleman and those 
who sat near him were the real cham- 
pions of Christianity, and that those who 
opposed the Bill were, after all, only 
miserable Deists. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister had said that 
the Oath might have been taken by 
Voltaire; Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, 
said it might have been taken by 
Pontius Pilate or Nero; and a clerical 
writer in Zhe Guardian, closely connected 
with the Prime Minister, described it 
as an anti-Christian Oath; but was 
that so? What was the Oath? A 
Member came up to the Table, took the 
Oath, held in his hands the Book which 
was the revelation of truth to every 
Christian, and called God to witness. 
Was not that a Christian Oath? And 
what was the case with the Jew? He 
came up to the Table, and took the 
Oath on that portion of the Scriptures 
which the Christian respected as much 
as the Jew, and he swore by the same 
God. Take what words they might, the 
God by whom they swore was the God 
of the Hebrew and the God of the Chris- 
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tian, and was not “‘ some God or other” 
—such a God as might have been wor- 
shipped in the period of the Antonines 
or the Reign of Julian, or such as was 
referred to in the philosophy of Lucre- 
tius, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had suggested to them. The reason 
why Dissenters were allowed to affirm 
was that they, too, appealed to the New 
Testament, which said to them—‘“‘ Swear 
not at all.” He desired to press these 
facts upon the House, because the Go- 
vernment and their supporters had laid 
great stress on minimizing and abusing 
the Oath. The question of the Oath had 
rested for 25 years, and they on that 
side of the House said that it was not 
because there was any demand for this 
change throughout the country that the 
Bill was introduced, but it was in the 
interests of one individual man; and all 
the great schemes of the Government 
were postponed in order to introduce 
Mr. Bradlaugh into the House. If they 
conceded the question of invoking the 
Deity with the Oath, how long could they 
secure the Declaration of Allegiance 
to the Crown? If they began to give 
way to persons with all sorts of specu- 
lative opinions the House of Commons 
would not long remain a Christian As- 
sembly, and very soon they might 
forego prayers and dispense with the 
services of the chaplain. The indivi- 
dual they wished to admit to the House 
did not only not believe in God, but 
he did not believe in the Monarchy, 
and the two principles of ‘‘ Fear God 
and honour the King”’ were inseparably 
bound up together; and if the name of 
God were omitted from the form of the 
Oath, a claim might soon be set up for 
the abolition of its substance. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
the electors of Northampton had nothing 
to complain of in the way in which Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been treated. They had 
full notice of the objections taken against 
his election, and they certainly might 
have elected someone else if they had 
been disposed. Until he heard the 
speech of the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy), he 
had hoped that the claim of Mr. Brad- 
laugh to sit in the House had been dis- 
posed of. The hon. and learned Member 
thought he had made a point, because, in 
1882, certain Roman Catholics voted for 
the Motion of the Prime Minister, on 
the strength of statements that he had a 
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legal right to sit; but surely that was 
no reason why they should support this 
Bill. They supported the Premier’s 
Motion out of respect for the law, and 
not from any desire that Mr. Bradlaugh 
should be added to the number of legis- 
lators. His alleged right to sit having 
been disposed of, hon. Members were 
going to give their votes on the real 
question now at issue—whether Mr. 
Bradlaugh and such men should be ad- 
mitted to Parliament in the future. He 
sincerely hoped the Bill would never 
become law. The Bill would not in 
itself admit Mr. Bradlaugh; he would 
have to be returned again by his consti- 
tuents, and would have to come there 
and take some form of Affirmation. The 
only argument which had been used for 
the purpose of securing votes was based 
on the assumption that there was no 
existing test which excluded Atheists. 
It was possible there might be some 
Atheists in the House at present; he 
would assume that there was one. Such 
a Member, however, had not affected 
them with notice of his Atheism; he 
had concealed that fact when he entered 
the House; and he was bound to respect 
the religion of the House, the religion 
of the country, and his obedience to its 
laws, which society itself would impose 
upon him. The case of Mr. Bradlaugh 
was wholly different. In his case, to 
use a legal phrase, the House was like 
a purchaser affected with notice. They 
knew very well that he was not only an 
Atheist, but an agitating Atheist,’ and 
that he intended to use that House as a 
platform from which to work upon the 
religious belief of the country, and he 
believed he would use it for that pur- 
pose with great effect. Up to that time, 
Mr. Bradlaugh appeared to imagine that 
he had won all along the line. Even if 
he won there by the passing of this Bill, 
that House was not the only test which 
such a Bill had to pass. It had also to 
pass the House of Lords—[‘‘ Oh!” ]— 
to which he would not further allude 
under that name ; and if it was passed 
by a small majority, perhaps the Go- 
vernment would not venture to pursue 
it, and then where would be the victory 
all along the line? The Prime Minis- 
ter had used his influence in favour 
of this measure; but the Prime Minister 
was not a humble Christian. He was 
proud of his righteousness in a certain 
sense; and he felt himself clothed, so to 
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speak, with a garment of asbestos, which 
could not be consumed by such weak 
flames as Mr. Bradlaugh might bring to 
bear against it. The beginning of wis- 
dom was the fear of the Divinity. Re- 
ligion itself meant a restraint ; it meant a 
restraint imposed upon them by their 
consciences—a feeling that there was a 
Superior Power, Who held them in the 
hollow of His hand. It was a restraint 
which equally bound one class of Chris- 
tians and another; and when they came 
to reflect upon the vistas of licence that 
were opened to them upon the theory 
that there was no future state and no 
God, the House might well reflect before 
admitting a man like Mr. Bradlaugh to 
the House. The hon. Member for Wick- 
low (Mr. M‘Coan), in the course of his 
speech, had quoted certain passages from 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s works. He believed 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had himself called 
out ‘‘ No, no!” and the sitting Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) said 
there was no foundation for those state- 
ments, and that they had long since 
been retracted. He had there some 
books containing passages to the same 
effect bearing the imprimatur of Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s publisher, and possessing 
all the evidences of authenticity ; and 
though he would not trouble the House 
with citing them the volumes were 
there, and anyone who desired to do so 
might see them. The hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
had already stated the objection which 
existed from the Catholic point of view 
to Mr. Bradlaugh. The hon. Member 
had by no means overstated the in- 
tensity of feeling on this subject; and 
he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) ventured to 
say that there was not one constituency— 
not even the constituency of Limerick— 
which would not repudiate as a violation 
of the sentiments of Ireland any sup- 
port given to this Bill. 

Mr. WALTER said, there was one 
remark which fell from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor) which he was quite sure the 
majority of the House cordially agreed 
with. That remark was that, throughout 
the whole course of the debate, personal 
considerations respecting Mr. Bradlaugh 
had occupied far too prominent a place. 
It was, no doubt, impossible wholly to 
exclude such considerations from this 
subject; but he was strongly of opinion 
that the name of Mr. Bradlaugh had 
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been too much imported into the discus- 
sion. When he was sitting there last 
Tuesday listening in agony to the dis- 
cussion which preceded the opening of 
the debate, he confessed he was rather 
pained to hear the observations which 
were then made about Mr. Bradlaugh, 
nor did he think they were conducive to 
the dignity of the House. He was re- 
minded of a ceremony which used for- 
merly to take place in the village of 
Wokingham, and which was only abo- 
lished about 60 yearsago. It was upon 
St. Thomas’s Day, when the authorities, 
first of all, duly celebrated the day by 
going to church, and when the service 
was over they repaired to the market- 
place to bait a bull, and when the bu!l 
had been baited he was afterwards 
killed and eaten. Now, he did not think 
it was a very generous practice to bait 
any animal, whether man or beast, who 
was muzzled. That was one reason why 
he was glad that this debate was draw- 
ing to an end. He would not have 
troubled the House in this debate had 
it not been for the part he had taken 
on previous occasions. He was one of 
those who strongly opposed Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s taking the Oath, and he had 
never regretted the vote he gave on that 
occasion. He thought that, considering 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had really put him- 
self out of Court by acknowledging his 
unfitness to take the Oath, and by pro- 
posing to substitute an Affirmation, the 
House was not only justified, but was 
bound to see that the Oath was not pro- | 
faned by his taking it. But he coupled | 
the remarks he then made with the dis- | 
tinct statement that, inasmuch as he con- 
sidered that Mr. Bradlaugh was pre- 
cluded from taking his seat in the House 
by the door of the Oath, he ought to 
be allowed to do so by the door of the 
Affirmation. He supposed that 99 out 
of every 100 people one might meet in 
the street, if asked to say what was the 
object of this Bill, would say that it 
was a Bill introduced for the purpose 
of admitting into Parliament Atheists in 
general, and Mr. Bradlaugh in parti- 
cular. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The cheers 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite showed 
that he was perfectly well founded in 
his opinion as to the popular interpreta- | 
tion placed upon the Bill; and he was 
bound to say that, if that interpretation 
were correct, those who held it to be so | 
would have a good deal to say for | 
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themselves; but that was not his view 
of the Bill. His view was that it was 
a Bill toenable Mr. Bradlaugh, or any- 
body else of the same character or de- 
scription, who was not legally disqualified 
from taking his seat, to take it in such a 
manner as not to shock the feelings of 
the House. It was no discredit to Mr. 
Bradlaugh, when he came down to take 
his seat, to offer to do so by way of Affir- 
mation. He thought it himself very 
natural that anybody should think that 
the same ceremony and form, couched 
almost in the same language, as enabled 
and was required of an Atheist to give 
evidence in a Court of Justice, might en- 
able him to qualify himself for sitting in 
Parliament by tendering a Declaration of 
Allegiance in similarterms. Atall events, 
it was a natural mistake to make; and 
he confessed it his opinion, looking to 
common sense and the technical con- 
struction of the Affirmation Statute, 
that it was perfectly fair and reason- 
able to suppose that anybody who could 
qualify himself by making an Affirma- 
tion in a Court of Justice, to give evi- 
dence on which the lives and property 
of people might depend, should be 
able to qualify himself by using the 
same words for declaring his allegiance 
to the Queen. But they knew that opi- 
nion had been set aside by the Courts of 
Law, which held that the Statute was 
not intended to include persons of that 
description. But, on the other hand, 
the least creditable part of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s conduct was in coming down 
and offering to take the Oath that he 
had previously declined to take. He 
should not offer any justification of that 
conduct. He strongly opposed it at the 
time, with the proviso that when the 
time came for allowing an Affirmation 
to be made he should support it. An- 
other point, he thought, would be set 
right by passing this Bill. The House, 
at present, was placed in an absurd 
dilemma. It had been supposed by 
some people that there was an essential 
distinctién between the case of a man 
making an Affirmation in that House 
and in a Court of Justice, as if, on the 
one side, there was simple compulsion, 
and, on the other, free will. But that 
was not the correct view of the case. 
A Member elected by his constituents 
was bound to sit. He had not the 
power of releasing himself. He might 
ask for the Chiltern Hundreds; but 
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that might be refused. He had no 
power to disqualify himself from per- 
forming his duties in Parliament. Mr. 
Bradlaugh had been elected for North- 
ampton, and was bound to sit, but was 
prevented from taking his seat by a 
vote of the House. He thought that 
an untenable and an absurd proposi- 
tion, and one desirable effect of the Bill 
would be to put an end to so absurd a 
condition of things. The only alterna- 
tive seemed to be this.. If they wanted 
to disfranchise Atheists, let them do so 
by Statute. If they succeeded in throw- 
ing out the Bill, they were bound to 
bring in a Bill distinctly to disfranchise 
them. If they had the courage of their 
opinions, letthem doso. He would not 
say it would not be a good thing if 
Atheists were excluded ; but, if so, why 
should not people who led bad lives 
be also excluded? Unless they were 
prepared to face the difficulty of such 
a proceeding, and the difficulty of hav- 
ing to decide, by Courts of Law, who 
were or were not Atheists, he could 
not see what alternative they had but 
simply to allow any man, no matter 
what his opinions, to make a simple 
Declaration. He would refer to a pas- 
sage quoted by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South-West Lan- 
eashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), and 
also by the Prime Minister. It was the 
famous dictum of Lord Lyndhurst, uttered 
25 years ago, about religious liberty. 
He was no wild enthusiast about reli- 
gious liberty. He looked on it, not as 
the most desirable thing on abstract 
grounds, but that it was simply neces- 
sary, in the present imperfect condition 
of society, to prevent greater evils—the 
evils of religious persecution. He ac- 
cepted in that sense the dictum of Lord 
Lyndhurst, which was as follows :— 
“Religious liberty I take to be this—that 
everyone, with respect to office, power, or 
emolument, should be put on a footing of per- 
fect equality with his neighbour, without re- 
gard to his religious opinions, unless those 
opinions are such as to disqualify him for the 
proper performance of the duties of his office.” 


Now, that was the hinge on which 
the whole question hung. What was 
Atheism? What were the opinions of 
any creed which might be supposed to 
disqualify a person from performing 
eae the duties of a Member of Par- 
iament? The answer was given by one 
right hon. Gentleman, who was a great 
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authority in that House—namely, Mr. 
Roebuck. Mr. Roebuck would have 
excluded Mormons as being unfit to 
associate with their fellow-men. That 
was a curious remark, because he (Mr. 
Walter) apprehended that they were 
disqualified by the Criminal Law if they 
attempted to push their theories into 
practice. When he was in the United 
States he was introduced to a Mormon, 
who was a Member, he believed, of 
their House of Representatives, so that 
they were not there disqualified; but it 
was perfectly clear that they could be 
dealt with by the Criminal Law if they 
attempted to carry their opinions into 
practice. He apprehended that the point 
was this. Nothing really disqualified a 
man on account of his religious opinions 
unless they could bring him within the 
Criminal Law. Some people really talked 
as if the House of Commons were a model 
of virtue and orthodoxy. The noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill) said, the other night, 
that a man who was an Atheist, and 
thereby liable to be held ineapable of 
taking charge of his own children, was 
a forticrt unfit to sit in that House. 
Now, he (Mr. Walter) would give them 
a strong instance, showing that a man 
could not be disqualified on that ground. 
When he was at Eton he recollected 
seeing a remarkable man who came 
down there. He only saw him two or 
three seconds ; but his countenance made 
an indelible impression on his memory, 
and he remembered even now his dress. 
He came down to see his son, and what 
benefit that boy was likely to derive from 
the parent’s visit might be inferred from 
the fact that a short time afterwards the 
parent was held by the Court of Chan- 
cery, under Lord Eldon, unfit to have 
charge of his son. That parent was Mr. 
Long Tilney Wellesley Long, who was 
a Member of that House, and after- 
wards occupied a seat in the House of 
Lords. He found the greatest diffi- 
culty in believing that any human being 
above the level of a savage was really 
an Atheist at all. He would mention a 
curious fact that came to his knowledge 
only a short time ago. He went into his 
library to consult a book in which was 
to be found all kinds of information. 
That was Zhe Encyclopedia Britannica. 
He looked at the eighth edition of that 
work under the word ‘Atheism,’ and 
found this brief account— 
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“‘ Many, both ancient and modern, have’ pre- 
tended to Atheism, or have been reckoned 
Atheists by the world; but it may justly be 
questioned whether any man ever seriously 

’ adopted such a principle.” 

That was only an account of what Athe- 
ism was 30 years ago. Perhaps it might 
be said that there had been a great de- 
velopment of Atheism since that time. 
But in the last of all of the work to 
which he had referred he could find no- 
thing at all under the head of Atheism. 
Did people really mean to say that 
there was any danger from Atheism to 
that House or to the country at large ? 
There were two classes of Atheism. He 
was not speaking of the large class of 
people who, in the language of preachers, 
were living without God in the world, 
but of a class of what might be termed 
speculative Atheists—a very small class 
of persons, who were so absorbed in the 
study of second causes that they forgot 
all about the first, and, indeed, almost 
reasoned themselves out of their own 
intellects; but such Atheists were few, 
and had little or no influence. But as 
for people making the denial of God the 
basis of their conduct in life, he, for one, 
did not believe in the existence of any 
such class. When he considered the 
poverty and sickness, the pain and 
misery, the disappointment and disgust, 
nay, the very surfeit and satiety which 
existed all around them, he was quite 
sure that Hamlet’s famous question, 
“To be, or not to be?” would be an- 
swered by multitudes in a very different 
manner, but for the instinctive, ineradi- 
cable belief in God, and the dread of 
that ‘‘ undiscovered country, from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.’ Even the 
great Roman orator and philosopher had 
expressed the same thought when he 
said— 

“ Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis Deus 

injussu nos hinc suo demigrare.”’ 


He would like, however, to offer to hon. 
Members opposite one or two words of 
consolation. The hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had said 
that he believed that the Bill aimed a 
deadly blow at Christianity. But that, 
as he (Mr. Walter) well remembered, 
was the language used 25 years ago 
with respect to the removal of Jewish 
disabilities. He was a Member of 
the House at that time, and was pre- 
sent at the debate which then took 
place. 
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Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to correct 
the hon. Member. He did not say the 
Bill would deal a deadly blow at Chris- 
tianity, but at the Christianity of the 
House. 

Mr. WALTER said, that Lord Chelms- 
ford did at that time use those very 
words, that the admission of Jews into 
Parliament would be fatal to Chris- 
tianity ; and the noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
said that this Bill would deal a deadly 
stab either at Christianity, or at religion 
in general. The House would remember 
that even so liberal-minded a man as the 
late Dr. Arnold entertained the same 
opinion as to the effect of the admission 
of Jews into Parliament; but what 
had been the actual result? Had the 
Christianity of the House really suffered, 
in the opinion of hon. Members, from 
the admission of the Jews? He believed 
the effect had been directly the reverse, 
and that so far had the emancipation 
of the Jews been from injuring the 
Christian character of that Assembly, 
that it had been a great advantage to 
any Christian Member of that House to 
have a class of persons before him who 
would remind him of the truth of his 
religion. When he saw a Jew sitting be- 
fore him in that House, he saw one of 
the most remarkable people that exists, 
or ever had existed, on the face of the 
earth. ‘‘ Wanderers among the nations,” 
persecuted in some countries, welcomed 
and esteemed in others ; attaining to the 
highest eminence in art, in science, in 
law, in literature, in politics, with one 
and only one characteristic blessing un- 
revoked—‘‘ And thou shalt lend to many 
nations and shall not borrow,” there 
they stood, ancient monuments of a past 
dispensation, of which we inherit the 
fruits, yet condemned for the present to 
see their land desolate, their city in the 
hands of strangers, ‘‘ because it knew 
not the day of its visitation.” Yet they 
trusted it had still a better time in store; 
and they looked upon it with love and 
hope. There was one more lesson they 
might draw from the presence among 
them of those who did not share their 
religious beliefs. The presence of such 
men might have the effect of throwing 
them back upon themselves, and of 
making them realize, as they might not 
otherwise have done, the reasons for the 
convictions which they cherished. It 
was never too late to despair of the con- 
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version of any man; God forbid that 
they should do so, even in the case of 
an avowed Atheist. For his part, he 
would rather have to deal with anavowed 
than with a concealed Atheist. If 
they had yet to reckon with Atheism, 
whether in or out of that House, let 
them not enter the lists weighted with 
the armour of political injustice. It had 
been well said that error was never a 
match for truth; but it was often more 
than a match for truth and persecution 
combined. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he repre- 
sented one of the largest constituencies 
in the country, and one which consisted 
mainly of working men; and, in his 
opinion, during the 10 years he had 
sat for the constituency, he never more 
truly represented their sentiments than 
in opposing that Bill. He was as 
strong a supporter as any man of the 
principles of religious toleration; and 
no one could recognize more cordially 
than he did the great services ren- 
dered by the Liberal Party in support 
of those principles. But he could not, 
like the hon. Member for Berkshire 
(Mr. Walter), compare the present 
state of things with the admission 
of Jews and Roman Catholics to that 
Assembly. To do so was the grossest 
libel on Jews and Roman Catholics. In 
their case there was a genuine con- 
scientious objection to the taking of the 
Oath then enforced. There was no such 
scruple in Mr. Bradlaugh’s case, as that 
gentleman was prepared to take any 
form of Oath which might be tendered 
to him. Besides, in the case of Jews 
and Roman Catholics, whole classes of 
the community were excluded; while the 
— Bill was brought in for the 

enefit of one man only, who repre- 
sented nobody. ‘The argument of the 
Attorney General and the Judge Ad- 
vocate General that there had been, 
and were now, Atheists in the House 
told against, and not in favour of the 
Bill; for, if that was so, what need was 
there to alter the law ? It was contended 
that Atheists could now only gain ad- 
mission by desecrating the Oath. That, 
however, was not the fault of the House. 
He did not, however, admit the fact, as 
he thoroughly agreed with the hon. 
Member for Berkshire in doubting the 
existence of a genuine Atheist. There 
was no class of men kept out by the pre- 
sent law ; but one man only—Mr. Brad- 
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laugh. Nor would he have been ex- 


cluded if he had not chosen to insist on 
entering the House, not as a Liberal or 
even as a Republican, but in the cha- 
racter of an Atheist. That was proved 
to be the case, not only by Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s conduct, and by the open state- 
ments of the organ which represented 
his views, but by Mr. Bradlaugh’s own 
words, he having publicly stated that he 
intended to plant the banner of Free- 
thought in front of the Speaker’s desk 
that he might have a good look at it. 
The Prime Minister had said that the 
law had in each case of enfranchisement 
been altered for the sake of one man. 
But, if that was so, it was impossibie to 
stop at that Bill. To-morrow a man 
might come forward and object not only 
to the taking of the Oath, but to making 
an Affirmation. If that were so, the Go- 
vernment would be logically bound to 
pass a law for the abolition of the Affir- 
mation. The right hon. Member for 
Montrose (Mr. Baxter) entirely recog- 
nized that necessity, and urged that both 
Oath and Affirmation ought to be done 
away with. Was, however, the House 
prepared to abolish all tests of loyalty 
to the Crown? The right hon. Mem- 
ber went on to say that Oath and 
Affirmation were alike needless now, as 
the Oath was, in the first instance, im- 
posed to insure allegiance to the reign- 
ing Sovereign, and there was now no 
question of that. Was that not con- 
trary to fact in reference to this very 
matter ? Ata meeting of the Republican 
Club Mr. Bradlaugh was reported to 
have brought a terrible array of accusa- 
tions against the House of Brunswick, 
saying that he was loyal to the Eng- 
land of Hampden and of Cromwell, but 
that he would not be loyal to this German 
Family. Could it, therefore, be seriously 
contended that there was no desire on 
the part of anyone who came into that 
House to overturn the Monarchy? 
This Bill he regarded as the begin- 
ning of a revolution both social and 
political. It would secure the triumph of 
Atheism with all the obnoxious doctrines 
which the great disciple and high priest of 
Atheism preached. And for whose bene- 
fit were they asked to make this dauger- 
ous change? The Prime Minister had 
himself declared that public opinion was 
not in favour of the Bill. [Mr. Guap- 
STONE dissented.} The Prime Minister 
shook his head; but he remembered the 
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right hon. Gentleman saying that at 
every recent election he lost votes and 
the Conservatives gained them in con- 
sequence of this measure. What was 
the meaning of that, but that the Bill 
was unpopular? Indeed, they need not 
go outside of that House to know that. 
The right hon. Gentleman, with his 
great majority of 120 or 130 behind 
him, would consider it a triumph if he 
were to carry this Bill by a majority of 
20. No class had asked for the Bill. 
It was intended for the benefit of one 
man, who for 30 years had reviled the 
faith of the people of this country, who 
had blasphemed the sacred name which 
they revered, who had undermined the 
sanctity of family life, and who had 
only escaped, by a legal quibble, from 
the punishment he deserved for the 
promulgation of filthy literature. The 
Attorney General, in moving the second 
reading, and the Judge Advocate Gene- 
ral, in the extracts he gave them from 
his old Burials Bill speeches, told hon. 
Members on that side of the House that 
they were responsible for the position 
which Mr. Bradlaugh had now achieved 
in this country. He remembered the 
Judge Advocate General leaning across 
the Table and saying to them—‘‘ Who 
was Mr. Bradlaugh three years ago?” 
Let hon. Members on the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own side of the House answer 
his question. Mr. Bradlaugh was but 
an obscure individual until the Liberal 
Party took up his cause in the year 1880. 
They on that side of the House had been 
perfectly justified in every action they 
had taken in reference to Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and, in fact, were forced to take it, in 
consequence of the course pursued by 
the Liberal Party. Every exertion which 
could be made, official and non-official, 
was made in 1880 to induce the electors 
of Northampton to return Mr. Brad- 
laugh ; and the great name of one of 
the most justly respected members of 
the Nonconformist Body was pressed 
into the service. What did the follow- 
ing telegram mean which came from 
him ?— 

“‘T strongly urge the necessity of united 
effort by all Members of the Liberal Party, and 
the sinking of minor and personal questions by 
many with whom I deeply sympathize, in order 
to prevent the return, in so pronounced a con- 
stituency, of even one Conservative.” 


It was true that the hon. Gentleman 
who sent that telegram had since re- 
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gretted having sent it; but the re- 
pentance came too late—the mischief 
was done. Rather an Atheist than a 
Conservative ; that was the cry in North- 
ampton in 1880. No doubt, the Liberal 
Party bitterly regretted now the course 
they pursued at that time. They thought 
then that the election would be a very 
narrow one, and that every vote would 
tell; and, consequently, they supported 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s candidature. When, 
however, they found that they could 
have dispensed with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
they regretted very much the support 
they had given him. The subsequent 
conduct of the Government had mate- 
rially added to the notoriety of Mr. 
Bradlaugh. If they had dealt with the 
question straightforwardly and strongly 
it would have been settled long ago. 
But, instead of doing that, they began 
to pursue the policy which they had so 
frequently pursued since—the policy of 
delegation. They delegated their re- 
sponsibility first to a Committee of that 
House, and then to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the Leader of the House 
shirked his responsibility in a manner 
unparalleled in the history of the House 
of Commons. The crowning act for the 
notoriety of Mr. Bradlaugh was the in- 
troduction of this Bill in response to the 
pressure brought to bear upon the Go- 
vernment by Mr. Bradlaugh and his 
followers. If the measure became law 
they would have done more to erect Mr. 
Bradlaugh on a pedestal of notoriety 
than could have been done in any other 
manner. He had received a letter from 
a correspondent, long a Member of the 
congregation presided over by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, who was quoted in favour of this 
Bill by the Prime Minister. Dr. Kennedy 
had been a Nonconformist minister in 
his own constituency, well-known asa 
conscientious and an able man, but also 
well known as a very extreme politician. 
His correspondent asked him to state to 
the House that a large section of the 
Rev. Mr. Kennedy’s congregation was 
opposed to the passing of the Bill, and 
that, in a debating society connected 
with the congregation, a resolution in 
favour of the Bill had been rejected by 
a considerable majority.. The Govera- 
ment might obtain a small triumph to- 
night in that House ; but the country 
would award it to those who had opposed 
this obnoxious and demoralizing mea- 
sure. 
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Mr. GOSCHEN: Sir, there is one 
simple but very important question I 
should like to submit to the House; and 
that is this—if it were possible, on this 
occasion, to discard all Party spirit—if it 
were possible so to conduct the debate, 
both in and out of the House, as not 
simply to attempt to embarrass political 
opponents—not simply to wound a Go- 
vernment, or to fasten upon a political 
Party charges which those who utter 
them ought to know to be false; if it 
were of religion alone that men were 
thinking in this House; if they were 
thinking how best to promote religion 
throughout this country and to maintain 
reverence for religion—if these conside- 
rations were alone guiding the views and 
the feelings of hon. Members, I should 
like to know on what side would the 
vote be cast? For my part, I fearlessly 
answer the question, and I say that I 
believe religion would suffer if the Con- 
servative Party opposite were to carry 
their views. I say it is a dangerous 
thing for religion that one political Party 
should attempt to make out that it has 
a monopoly of that religion, and that its 
opponents are inspired by a different 
sentiment. You have brought very many 
heavy charges against the Liberal Party, 
both in and out of the House; but I 
say to the Conservative Party that both 
in and out of the House they have en- 
deavoured to bring religion into the 
battle-field on this subject ; they have 
endeavoured to clothe religion in the 
livery of a political faction. They have 
endeavoured to pin on her sleeve the 
badge of a Party. They have put reli- 
gion in the forefront of the battle; but 
the cause is yours, not hers. Is it wise, 
do you think, to put religion in the 
position in which you have endeavoured 
to force it on this occasion? I will en- 
deavour to make good my proposition 
that religion would suffer if this Bill 
were thrown out; and I venture to say 
you will find that whether you argue the 
question from the point of view of the 
simple admission of Mr. Bradlaugh indi- 
vidually into this House, or whether you 
argue it from the point of view of abo- 
lishing the Oath and substituting an 
Affirmation as a general measure—in 
neither case do I believe you will have 
served the true interests of religion. 
You—the Conservative Party—have ar- 
gued the case as if it were that of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and Mr. Bradlaugh’s opi- 
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nions. [ Cries of ‘‘No!”] Isay “ Yes.” 
And when the hon. Member for Berk- 
shire (Mr. Walter) just now said that 
it ought not to be argued from the 
point of Mr. Bradlaugh he, was cheered 
by hon. Members opposite ; and, further, 
the Leader of the Conservative Party, 
when the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Berwickshire(Mr. Marjoribanks) was 
brought forward, did not by any means 
discountenance the idea of introducing 
a general Bill into Parliament. Nay, my 
right hon. Friend (Sir Stafford North- 
cote) said the question of a Bill was a 
totally different question from the simple 
admission of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the 
two questions ought to be treated as 
distinct. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman has been obeyed by his Party 
in the view he took upon that point ; 
because, as has already been pointed 
out to the House, the case has been 
argued by them as if the simple ques- 
tion were the admission of Mr. Brad- 
laugh, and that the Liberal Party were 
burning with desire to see him admitted 
within these walls. [Cheers from the 
Trish Members.} I see those cheers 
come from below the Gangway rather 
than above it. Hon. Members opposite 
are almost afraid to cheer that state- 
ment, at all events, in this House. 
[ Cries of “No!” ] Youcannot look into 
your consciences and say the Liberal 
Party are anxious to see Mr. Bradlaugh 
in this House. But do hon. Gentlemen 
believe that religion would be endan- 
gered and imperilled if Mr. Bradlaugh 
were allowed to take his seat in this 
House? |{Mr. R. N. Fowrzr: Yes.]} 
I am afraid the hon. Alderman magni- 
fies immensely the influence Mr. Brad- 
laugh would have if he sat within this 
House. The influence Mr. Bradlaugh 
would have, if he sat within the House, 
would be the influence due to his own 
individual abilities and the mandate he 
received from a single constituency. He 
would sit here among 650 Members; and 
I venture to think that Mr. Bradlaugh 
out of this House, in the circumstances 
which have occurred, is more dangerous 
to the interests of religion than Mr. 
Bradlaugh sitting in this House. The 
hon. Member who has just spoken said 
that the Liberal Party have lifted Mr. 
Bradlaugh outof obscurity. No, Sir; that 
has not been done by the Liberal Party; 
it has been done by the House having 
permitted a political question to be 
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bound up with Mr. Bradlaugh. It is the sake of a sentiment, to run into the 
due to the fact that Mr. Bradlaugh’s | danger we see upon the otherside.. The 
opinions have been mixed up with a prin- | danger on the other side is this—that if 
ciple really dear to the country generally | we are going to keep the religious ques- 
—namely, that a constituency shall be -_ mixed up with the political ques- 
entitled freely to choose its own Repre- | tion, we are going to drive large masses 
sentative. It is from that fact that Mr. | of our countrymen into the camp of In- 
Bradlaugh has acquired such notoriety fidelity. That is the question that must 
that his meetings have been filled to over- | be faced. Do hon. Members opposite— 
flowing by many who otherwise would |I ask them as reasonable men—do they 
not have crowded to hear Mr. Brad- | believe that, if this Bill were thrown out 
laugh at all. It is almost an outrage on | to-night, or if it were dropped, the ques- 





this House to believe that the presence | tion would be buried and would be at 


of Mr. Bradlaugh within these walls 
would have such an influence as to lead 
to the consequences that have been de- 
scribed by hon. Members opposite. I 
think, on the whole, that hon. Members, 
when they are not at the hustings, and 
are debating the matter seriously, will 
prefer to take their stand on another 
issue, not by continually arguing it side 
by side with the question of Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s personal opinions, but by put- 
ting Mr. Bradlaugh aside altogether. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That cheer means 
that now you want to put Mr. Bradlaugh 
aside. But a short time ago, whenever 
his name was mentioned, you cheered 
as if his admission alone were the issue, 


an end? Do not they know that, if that 
were done, religion would be dragged 
upon every platform in the Kingdom for 
years tocome? Do not they know that 
the sacred mysteries, for which most of 
us feel a reverence and awe, would be 
brought into election contests, and that 
missiles taken from words and thoughts 
that we most revere would be flung 
to and fro, to the great detriment of 
religion throughout the length and 
breadth of the land? You cannot bring 
the question to a close by your vote 
|to-night. If the Bill is thrown out, 
| you will keep up an agitation which 
| —I hope I may be deceived—but which 


\I fear will stimulate in the country 








and the time of the House was conti- | that tendency towards scepticism which, 
nually taken up in reading extracts| while we rejoice to call ourselves a 
from his works, and now hon. Members | Christian nation, we cannot ignore. We 
say it is right to put that aside. [ ‘‘No!’’] | say that we are a Christian nation, and 
It is evident that I cannot please hon. | the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Arthur 
Members either way. As a matter of | O’Connor) was able to say that he be- 
fact, many hon. Members have taken | lieved he had not a single constituent 
more serious ground than simply the | who was not a Christian; but, among 
exclusion of Mr. Bradlaugh ; they have | the teeming masses of the country, are 
put the question on the ground of the | there not many whom the voice of Chris- 
abolition of the national recognition of | tianity has never reached? Can we be 
Christianity. [{Mr. R. N. Fowter: | blind to the fact that there is a re- 
Hear, hear!] The hon. Member cheers ; | cruiting ground for Infidelity and scepti- 
but, after all, it was not put upon that | cism in thecountry? With the same con- 
ground at all. It is not the abolition of | scientiousness with which you defend 
the recognition of Christianity, but the | religion on the one hand, we are per- 
abolition of the recognition of Deism, | fectly entitled to say, on the other, that 
which is alleged as the issue—certainly | we believe we shall do better for the 
not the recognition of Christianity, be- | cause of religion if we pass a Bill of this 
cause that point was surrendered when | kind and settle the question, rather 
the Jews were admitted. Now, I re-| than allow this agitation to go on. Hon. 
spect the views and feelings of hon. Members opposite speak as if no voice 
Members opposite with regard to this | of authority were raised on this side of 
point. I think it isan honourable and|the question by men eminent in the 
religious sentiment, and one in which | Church, and who are as anxious as hon. 
we can all coincide; but the Oath, as it; Members opposite themselves for the 
stands at present, I firmly believe to be ae of the Church and of religion. 
no barrier against Infidelity and irre-| Is any hon. Member opposite not aware 
ligion. It is not a barrier, but a flag— | that distinguished men among the clergy 
an honoured flag—and if we could keep | are not wanting who take the same view 
it, so much the better. But are we, for! that we do of the question? I have 
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shall trouble the House; to have avoided 
vocation with delight, and have con- altogether anything in the nature of 
trasted them mentally with the speeches personal or Party contention. But it 
of political Churchmen in this House who is impossible, after the speech of the 
see nothing but one side of the question, right hon. Gentleman, and after some 
and who are animated, to a certain extent, | observations which have been made by 
I am afraid, by the Party advantage other hon. Members in the course of 
which they see before them. A right’ this long debate, that I should avoid 
hon. Gentleman this evening has said saying a few words with regard to my 
that he believes that many on this side | own course, and that of my Friends in 
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read the speeches of these men in Con- 





of the House will not vote according to | 


their consciences. Thatis a taunt ; but 
the taunt is equally true on the other 
side also. You have said that there 
are Liberals who will vote for you. 
How is it that, although in the Church 
there are men who hold our opinions, 
there is not a single political Churchman 
who takes our view? I shall give my 
vote on this occasion without compunc- 
tion; andI know that, however loud may 
be the cheers that will greet a close 
division, those cheers will not indicate 
any victory for religion. They will 
simply indicate a political triumph, for 
which we may have to pay dearly in 
continual agitation — an agitation in 
which religion will be dragged before 
every constituency, but from which reli- 
gion will not, I hope, suffer that injury 
which is certain to follow if this contest 
is continued, andif the demands of the 
people should be refused. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Mr. 
Speaker, I must confess that I have some 
difficulty in understanding with what 
object or in what interest the speech we 
have just heard has been delivered. It 
seemed to me that a right hon. Gentle- 
man who was so disposed to accuse his 
opponents of Party spirit on a question 
which he himself represents—and truly 
represents—as being qne of the greatest 
magnitude and one of the greatest na- 
tional importance, and of importance, 


this matter. The charge which has been 
brought against us, and against myself 
in particular, by the Prime Minister, by 
the sitting Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Labouchere), and by several other 
Members, has been, in effect, that I had 
at an earlier stage of these proceedings 
recommended and been favourable to 
legislation, and that I have now, for 
some reason or other best known to my- 
self, changed my course. [Mr. Grav- 
STONE dissented.}] I do not say that the 
right hon. Gentleman said that in so 
many words. I am speaking of the 
references which have made in the 
course of the debate, and I will except 
the Prime Minister in respect of this 
particular statement. He never got be- 
yond the broadest possible innuendoes. 
Of course, when he spoke about snatch- 
ing a temporary advantage by appealing 
to religious prejudices, he had no inten- 
tion whatever of imputing any Party 
motives to us. But in reference to what 
was said by the Attorney General, by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen), and by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
chere), I know I am right in this— 
that they charged me with having 
changed my opinion on this subject. 
Now, what I said was the same as what 
my right hon. Friend (Sir R. Assheton 
Cross) said on the first evening of the 
debate—namely, that what we did was 











above all, to the cause of religion it-| to argue that the Government, by taking 
self — should have himself abstained | the course they did, by endeavouring to 
from adding fuel to the fire and cre-| avoid the points really at issue, by en- 
ating and stirring up the very heat) deavouring to get over them by closing 
and animosity to which he professes their eyes on one occasion and by sup- 
to object. I do not wish to say very | porting the Previous Question on another 
much on that point, because it seems|—were taking a course which was not 
to me that the right hon. Gentleman’s| one that could possibly get us out of 
speech was the speech of a man who /our difficulties; and we argued that if 
felt he was fighting a losing game;| they were to attain the end at which 
and I can excuse, and I think we all they were aiming, it was necessary that 
should feel disposed to excuse, a little | it should be done by legislation. I have ~ 
irritation under such circumstances. I/ rarely, I think, troubled the House with 
must say, for my own part, that I had! quoting from myself; but I hope I may, 
hoped it might have been possible for under the circumstances, read what I 
me, in the few observations with which I said as far back as July 1, 1880. [I 
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then referred to a statement which had The Government and the leading Mem- 
appeared in one of the morning papers bers of the Opposition were all perfectly 
—which I said was entirely unautho- well aware, from the notice given in a 
rized, and one which I did not accept— frank manner by the hon. Member for 
to the effect that I was about to make a | Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) himself, 
proposal on the matter ; and I added— that it was his intention to present him- 

““ What I am prepared to say is this—that if Self and claim the right to affirm. We 
you deal with it at all, you must deal with it considered—I am now speaking of Lord 
by legislation.” —(3 Hansard, [253] 1284.) Beaconsfield and several of my Friends 
My hon. Friend the Member for the —what course we should take; and 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) remarked we were unanimously of opinion—and 
just now that we are thoroughly jus- | Lord Beaconsfield entirely supported that 
tified in that contention by the course course—that we ought to support the 
the matter has taken, by the decision of | appointment of a Committee of Inquiry. 
our own Committees, and by the decision | When that Committee reported that Mr. 
of the Courts of Law. Because we ob- | Bradlaugh had no right to affirm, and 
jected to a particular mode of proceed-| when Mr. Bradlaugh suddenly pre- 
ing, and because we said that if we were | sented himself at the Table, arid was 
to proceed with the matter it must be| preparing to take the Oath, he was 
by another course, it does not follow | promptly challenged by my hon. Friend 
that we committed ourselves to the ap-|the Member for Portsmouth (Sir H. 
proval of that course. That would be|Drummond Wolff). My hon. Friend 
a ridiculous assertion. I may refer to|challenged the right of Mr. Brad- 
an illustration given me a few minutes |laugh to take the Oath, and in the 
ago which I think is an extremely | discussion which followed I supported 
apposite one. Ina former Parliament, |the contention of my hon. Friend. 
we objected very much to the course | During all that time I was in daily 
taken by the Ministry of the day in| consultation with Lord Beaconsfield, 
carrying the Abolition of Purchase in| and I knew his thoughts and his feel- 
the Army by means of a Royal War-| ings on every part of the case. We dis- 
rant; and we said—“ If it is a measure | cussed it together; but to say that I was 
that ought to be carried out at all, it | led to change my course is utterly un- 
should be done by legislation?” Did that | true, because I did not change it; and 
mean that we were in favour of such/to say that it was under Lord Beacons- 
legislation, and intended to support field’s pressure that I did so is, of course, 
it? Not at all! We merely meant) equally untrue. It is most painful to me 
to say that the course proposed to be | to have to go into questions of this sort, 
taken by the Government was the worst for I am desirous of discussing the 
method they could pursue. I will not question on the merits of the Bill itself, 
detain the House by other charges and to avoid, as far as possible, the im- 
which have been made in regard to) putation of being actuated by Party 
ourselves ; but I must say one word in | spirit in the matter. I will venture to 
reference to the cock-and-bull story say this only—that if Party spirit counts 
which the hon. Member for North- for anything in the division about to 
ampton (Mr. Labouchere) was good take place, it will, at least, weigh as 
enough to bring before the House— | much on one side of the House as the 
that I, forsooth, had taken one line at | other, and that just as many Members 
one time in supporting the Government, | who dislike the Bill in their hearts will 
and then through, some’pressure or in- | vote for it on Party grounds as there 
fluence on the part of Lord Beacons- | will be Members on the other side who, 
field, that I changed the course I had | having doubts about the rejection of the 
originally adopted! Never was a state- | measure, will vote for its rejection on 
ment more absurd. I see the hon. Mem-/| Party grounds. There never was @ 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Labouchere) | question on which, I think, it was less 
pointing across the House. I do not care | worthy of the Government and their 
from whom the story comes. What I supporters to bring forward charges of 
say is this—that it is not a correct state- Party action, and for this reason—that 
ment, and it is not founded on the facts | it has been elevated above the range of 
of the case. In the beginning of this Party action by what has gone before. 
transaction we had fair notice, or rather ‘The majorities we have obtained from 
fair notice was given to the House. time to time have not been obtained 
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from this side of the House. We were 
powerless, of ourselves, to gain those 
majorities ; but they have been gained 
by the support of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on that side, who have instinctively felt 
this to be a question of such great mag- 
nitude, with such interests involved, 
and such responsibilities carried with 
it, that they were obliged to lay aside 
all Party considerations and take the 
course they did take. Now, Sir, I 
should prefer being allowed for a few 
minutes to inquire what the nature and 
objects of this measure are, and what 
are the grounds on which it is proposed, 
and the effects which will follow from 
its adoption if the House adopts it. 
With regard to the nature and objects 
of the Bill, the circumstances of the case 
are these—There is an Oath imposed 
by Statute on all Members of Parlia- 
ment, except upon Members of certain 
religious denominations—Quakers, Mo- 
ravians, and others who are exempted, 
not because they have any doubt of the 
solemnity of the Oath, or any doubt 
whatever of the providence of God, to 
whom we appeal when taking the Oath ; 
but, on the contrary, because they are 
very sensitive about these matters, be- 
cause they expressly and warmly recog- 
nize the presence of the Almighty, and, 
feeling scrupulous about some of His 
Commands, they believe that they ought 
not to take the Oath. The Affirmation, 
as taken by them—taken as members of 
the particular religious community to 
which they belong, instead of the Oath 
—is in itself fully equivalent to the 
Oath, and their position strengthens our 
case rather than weakens it. We are 
told that the Oath was not imposed as a 
religious test. Of course, it was not im- 
posed as a religious test ; but that, again, 
only strengthens our case. The object 
of the Oath was to ascertain that Mem- 
bers gave their allegiance to the Sove- 
reign; but it was not intended as a 
religious test, simply because nobody in 
those days supposed that there could be 
any doubt whatever as to the funda- 
mental religious doctrine implied in it. 
But the calling upon a Member who 
takes the Oath to affirm that what he 
does is done in the presence of God 
is significant of the fact that the united 
Parliament and the nation recog- 
nize, at all events, the presence and 
authority of a Supreme Being in their 
proceedings. But what is the new pro- 


posal? The proposal is, that we should | 


Str Stafford Northcote 
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do away with the necessity of the Oath 
itself—not that we should abolish the 
Oath, but that we should do away with 
the necessity for taking it, and allow 
anyone to make an Affirmation who 
chooses. Is the Affirmation thus to be 
made to be equivalent to the Affirmation 
made by Quakers and Moravians? If 
it is, then it is equivalent to the Oath, 
and no advantage will be given to those 
who may make it, and who may wish to 
go under it. But, if it is not, you are 
making a most serious change by waiv- 
ing the recognition of the Deity. Now, 
it has been said—‘‘ What does this sig- 
nify? What are you getting rid of? 
You are getting rid, we are told, of a 
test of Theism.” I do not altogether 
admit the accuracy of that expression— 
at all events, with the explanation given 
of it. How did the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
meet that case? He said—‘ If you have 
merely a test of Theism imposed upon 
you, let us see what your test amounts 
to, and whether it is rational or not.” 
The Prime Minister went on to quote 
those magnificent lines from Lucretius, 
the effect of which was extremely fine 
and impressive, like the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself; but when 
we got over the first impression pro- 
duced by that speech and by those noble 
verses, we began to think—‘‘ What does 
it all mean?’’ I am bound to say an 
examination of the arguments contained 
in that speech materially lessened, in 
my mind at all events, the effect pro- 
duced by the speech itself. What was 
the reason those verses from Lucretius 
were quoted? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in effect — ‘‘ Your test of 
| Theism is an irrational test, because by 
| Theism you mean the existence of a 
| God, and there may still be many per- 
sons belonging to schools like that of 
Epicurus, or that of the poet Lucretius, 
who acknowledge the existence of a God, 
| but who do not acknowledge any provi- 
dential interest or interposition in the 
affairs of men; and it is only those who 
do acknowledge such providential care 
whom you ought to aim at.”’ This is 
really what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant in quoting these lines. But the 
lines, in fact, are another illustration of 
what we are often told—that religion 
ought to have nothing to do with politics. 
They were intended to express an opi- 
nion, not that there is no Divine Being, 
but that the Divine Being takes no 
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interest in the affairs of men. But that from a gentleman who has been for 
is not applicable to the question of the several years a Professor in a great 
Oath ; because, if the Oath is a test of |Mahomedan College in India. [ Crees of 
anything, it is a test of a man’s belief ‘‘Oh!’’] Hon. Members opposite are 
that there is a Supreme Being to whom impatient of any reference to India; but 
he appeals, who will punish him if he I will just read a few sentences from the 
says that which is false, and whom he | letter, asthe writer says that he sincerely 
dare not invoke unless he is telling the | hopes, before the conclusion of this long 
truth. We are now asked, by passing ; debate upon the Bradlaugh controversy, 
this Bill, to divorce religion from poli-|some Gentleman connected with India 
tics ; and here let me ask the House to | will rise and protest against the views of 
consider what would be the real effect | this matter attributed to Mahomedans 
of that. It is all very well, as the Soli- | by the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
citor General said to-day in his able | James) in his opening speech. His men- 
speech—it is all very well to say, appa- | tion of Mahomed seemed to him to be a 
rently as an afterthought, that the Affir- | gratuitous insult to them. He had no 








mation may be taken to apply to the | 
case of persons who have tender con- | 
sciences, like Quakers and Moravians, 
but who do not belong to any religious | 
denominations. But we know perfectly 
well that that is not the intention of 
the proposal. The hon. Member for 
Berkshire (Mr. Walter), or some other 
hon. Member, said that if we were 
to ask the people out-of-doors what 
this Bill means, 99 out of 100 would 
tell us that it means the abolition or 
the dispensing with any recognition of 
the name or providence of God. It may 
be all very well to say that people out- | 
of-doors take a loose and wrong view of | 
the effect of this legislation. I will not | 
ask whether they do so or not; but what | 
I do say is that you are doing a most! 
serious thing if, with a knowledge of 
the impression that your legislation will 
produce upon 99 out of every 100 
persons out-of-doors, and knowing 
that that is the impression it will | 
produce, you are prepared to produce 
it. Do not suppose for a moment that 
the effect of your vote and decision 
will be limited to this country. The) 
effect that will be produced by the public | 
announcement that the Parliament of | 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain | 
and Ireland is prepared to strike out the | 
name of Almighty God from its pro- | 











hesitation in asserting that among no 
class of people was the name of God held 


in greater veneration than among Ma- 


homedans. The writer goes on to point 
out the mischief which is being done in 
India by the increased circulation of the 
works of the Bradlaughites. He also 
points out that Atheism is undoubtedly 
spreading in India, and that it con- 
stitutes one of the most serious dan- 
gers to that country. Then the writer 
adds this sentence, to which I wish 
to call the particular attention of the 
House— 

“Hitherto the knowledge that the opinions 
of Mr. Bradlaugh are not those of the people 
and Parliament of England has undoubtedly 
acted as a check upon the spread of these per- 
nicious doctrines ; but what reasonable man can 
doubt the terrible effect that will be produced 
by the news that the House of Commons has 
now formally ranged itself on the side of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ?”’ 


|[ Cries of ‘‘Oh!”] The House seems 


surprised at this. Let me for a moment 
ask you to consider what are the grounds 
for the proposal that is made in this 
Bill. You cannot gather them from the 
Preamble of the Bill, which is extremely 
concise; but what grounds do we find 
stated in the speeches of those who have 
introduced the measure, and especially 
in the speeches of the Prime Minister 
and the Attorney General? I believe I 
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to read anything ; but a remarkable let- | of civil and religious freedom; and, in 
ter was put into my hands a little while | the third place, they say it will have the 
ago, and I cannot help asking the House | advantage of closing the Bradlaugh con- 
to hear a few sentences from it. It is|troversy. These are the substance of 
written by a gentleman whose name I | the reasons given by the right hon. 
will not read; but I can give it privately |Gentleman the Prime Minister and the 
to any hon. Member. The letter is | Attorney General. When we come 
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from this side of the House. We were 
powerless, of ourselves, to gain those 
majorities ; but they have been gained 
by the support of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
on that side, who have instinctively felt 
this to be a question of such great mag- 
nitude, with such interests involved, 
and such responsibilities carried with 
it, that they were obliged to lay aside 
all Party considerations and take the 
course they did take. Now, Sir, I 
should prefer being allowed for a few 
minutes to inquire what the nature and 
objects of this measure are, and what 
are the grounds on which it is proposed, 
and the effects which will follow from 
its adoption if the House adopts it. 
With regard to the nature and objects 
of the Bill, the circumstances of the case 
are these—There is an Oath imposed 
by Statute on all Members of Parlia- 
ment, except upon Members of certain 
religious denominations—Quakers, Mo- 
ravians, and others who are exempted, 
not because they have any doubt of the 
solemnity of the Oath, or any doubt 
whatever of the providence of God, to 
whom we appeal when taking the Oath ; 
but, on the contrary, because they are 
very sensitive about these matters, be- 
cause they expressly and warmly recog- 
nize the presence of the Almighty, and, 
feeling scrupulous about some of His 
Commands, they believe that they ought 
not to take the Oath. The Affirmation, 
as taken by them—taken as members of 
the particular religious community to 
which they belong, instead of the Oath 
—is in itself fully equivalent to the 
Oath, and their position strengthens our 
case rather than weakens it. We are 
told that the Oath was not imposed as a 
religious test. Of course, it was not im- 
posed as a religious test ; but that, again, 
only strengthens our case. The object 
of the Oath was to ascertain that Mem- 
bers gave their allegiance to the Sove- 
reign; but it was not intended as a 
religious test, simply because nobody in 
those days supposed that there could be 
any doubt whatever as to the funda- 
mental religious doctrine implied in it. 
But the calling upon a Member who 
takes the Oath to affirm that what he 
does is done in the presence of God 
is significant of the fact that the united 
Parliament and the nation recog- 
nize, at all events, the presence and 
authority of a Supreme Being in their 
proceedings. But what is the new pro- 


posal? The proposal is, that we should 
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do away with the necessity of the Oath 
itself—not that we should abolish the 
Oath, but that we should do away with 
the necessity for taking it, and allow 
anyone to make an Affirmation who 
chooses. Is the Affirmation thus to be 
made to be equivalent to the Affirmation 
made by Quakers and Moravians? If 
it is, then it is equivalent to the Oath, 
and no advantage will be given to those 
who may make it, and who may wish to 
go under it. But, if it is not, you are 
making a most serious change by waiv- 
ing the recognition of the Deity. Now, 
it has been said—‘‘ What does this sig- 
nify? What are you getting rid of? 
You are getting rid, we are told, of a 
test of Theism.” I do not altogether 
admit the accuracy of that expression— 
at all events, with the explanation given 
of it. How did the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
meet that case? He said—‘‘ If you have 
merely a test of Theism imposed upon 
you, let us see what your test amounts 
to, and whether it is rational or not.’ 
The Prime Minister went on to quote 
those magnificent lines from Lucretius, 
the effect of which was extremely fine 
and impressive, like the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman himself; but when 
we got over the ‘first impression pro- 
duced by that speech and by those noble 
verses, we began to think—‘‘ What does 
it all mean?’”’ I am bound to say an 
examination of the arguments contained 
in that speech materially lessened, in 
my mind at all events, the effect pro- 
duced by the speech itself. What was 
the reason those verses from Lucretius 
were quoted? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said, in effect — ‘‘ Your test of 
Theism is an irrational test, because by 
Theism you mean the existence of a 
God, and there may still be many per- 
sons belonging to schools like that of 
Epicurus, or that of the poet Lucretius, 
who acknowledge the existence of a God, 


| but who do not acknowledge any provi- 


dential interest or interposition in the 
affairs of men; and it is only those who 
do acknowledge such providential care 
whom you ought to aim at.” This is 
really what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant in quoting these lines. But the 
lines, in fact, are another illustration of 
what we are often told—that religion 
ought to have nothing to do with politics. 
They were intended to express an opi- 
nion, not that there is no Divine Being, 
but that the Divine Being takes no 
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interest in the affairs of men. But that ,from a gentleman who has been for 
is not applicable to the question of the | several years a Professor in a great 
Oath ; because, if the Oath is a test of Mahomedan College in India. [ Crees of 
anything, it is a test of a man’s belief ‘‘Oh!”’] Hon. Members opposite are 
that there is a Supreme Being to whom impatient of any reference to India; but 
he appeals, who will punish him if he I will just read a few sentences from the 
says that which is false, and whom he | letter, as the writer says that he sincerely 
dare not invoke unless he is telling the | hopes, before the conclusion of this long 
truth. We are now asked, by passing | debate upon the Bradlaugh controversy, 
this Bill, to divorce religion from poli-|some Gentleman connected with India 
tics ; and here let me ask the House to | will rise and protest against the views of 
consider what would be the real effect this matter attributed to Mahomedans 
of that. It is all very well, as the Soli- | by the Attorney General (Sir Henry 
citor General said to-day in his able | James) in his opening speech. His men- 
speech—it is all very well to say, appa- | tion of Mahomed seemed to him to be a 
rently as an afterthought, that the Affir- | gratuitous insult to them. He had no 
mation may be taken to apply to the) hesitation in asserting that among no 
ease of persons who have tender con- | class of people was the name of God held 
sciences, like Quakers and Moravians, |in greater veneration than among Ma- 
but who do not belong to any religious | homedans. The writer goes on to point 
denominations. But we know perfectly | out the mischief which is being done in 
well that that is not the intention of | India by the increased circulation of the 
the proposal. The hon. Member for| works of the Bradlaughites. He also 


Berkshire (Mr. Walter), or some other 
hon. Member, said that if we were 
to ask the people out-of-doors what 
this Bill means, 99 out of 100 would 
tell us that it means the abolition or 
the dispensing with any recognition of 
the name or providence of God. It may 
be all very well to say that people out- 
of-doors take a loose and wrong view of 
the effect of this legislation. 1 will not 
ask whether they do so or not; but what 
I do say is that you are doing a most 
serious thing if, with a knowledge of 
the impression that your legislation will 
produce upon 99 out of every 100 


points out that Atheism is undoubtedly 
spreading in India, and that it con- 
stitutes one of the most serious dan- 
gers to that country. Then the writer 
adds this sentence, to which I wish 
to call the particular attention of the 
House— 

“Hitherto the knowledge that the opinions 
|}of Mr. Bradlaugh are not those of the i. le 
}and Parliament of England has undou y 
| acted as a check upon the spread of these per- 
| nicious doctrines ; but what reasonable man can 
| doubt the terrible effect that will be produced 
by the news that the House of Commons has 
now formally ranged itself on the side of Mr. 
Bradlaugh ?”’ 
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to examine these reasons I think it 
is evident that what I have said 
is not at all away from the point 
under our consideration. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the rights of consti- 
tuencies, it is contended—and truly con- 
tended—that a constituency has’a right 
to elect any man not disqualified. . All 
I will say is that there is a correspond- 
ing right on the part of Parliament to 
disqualify anyone who ought, in the 
opinion of Parliament, to be disquali- 
fied. And if Parliament has disqualified 
&@ man on any ground whatever, then 
the constituency, if it is aware of the 
fact, has no right to complain of any in- 
justice in the application of that disquali- 
fication. Then, what are the disqualifi- 
cations which you have imposed directly 
by Statute? There are many directly 
imposed by Statute. The Attorney 
General has mentioned several of them; 
but, over and above these disqualifica- 
tions in which he tells us there is no re- 
ligious test, Parliament imposes certain 
conditions which are subsequent to elec- 
tion, but are necessarily precedent to a 
man taking his seat. The constituency 
knows that the refusal, or the inability 
of the Member elected by them to 
comply with any of these conditions pre- 
cedent, is just as much a disqualification 
as if he were a Peer, or a clergyman of 
the Church of England, or otherwise dis- 
qualified by law. Well, that is so; and 
that that condition, or the absence of 
the fulfilment of the condition, is a 
disqualification absolutely imposed by 
law, is proved not by our contention, 
but by the decisions of the Courts of Law 
themselves. Well, then, if that is the 
case, what is it that you contend for when 
you speak of the constituencies? Do 
you carry your contention to the point 
that a single constituency is to be able 
to override all the constituencies of Eng- 
land? Do you contend that a single 
constituency is to settle, by its action, so 
grave and important a question as this ? 
You have talked of the Clare Elec- 
tion; but that was not a case in point, 
because the Clare Election was only an 
incident in a long and protracted con- 
troversy which had been going on for 
years, which was fought in one direction 
or another, and at last culminated in the 
return of Mr. O’Connell for the County 
of Clare, which election was, after all, 
declared void, and was not allowed to 
have effect. But that was the decision 
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come to at the end of a longcontroversy,in 
the course of which the constituents had 
been fully made aware of the nature of the 
issue before them. This Bill is brought 
in at the beginning of a controversy; 
and, in my opinion, it is a question on 
which the constituencies of the country 
ought to be consulted, before a decision 
is arrived at to change, on so grave and 
important a point, the Constitution of 
the Kingdom. I contend that if you are 
so ready to give effect to the wishes of 
a single constituency, you ought to have 
some corresponding regard to the mass 
of Petitions which are thrown upon the 
Table day by day, and which show, at 
all events, what the real feelings of the 
large majority who have addressed Par- 
liament on the subject are. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
himself, in his speech the other day, 
lectured us—and I think I may take 
some part of the lecture as particularly 
and personally addressed to myself— 
judging from the manner and action of 
the right hon. Gentleman—he lectured 
us on the duty of not encouraging a 
spirit of religious excitement amongst 
the people; and he said that upon this 
question people were apt to be led 
astray, and that it was the duty of 
the Leaders of Parties to restrain 
and regulate the feeling of excite- 
ment. Now, I do not know whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is a great 
authority upon restraining the feeling 
and excitement of the people where 
other questions are concerned. There 
are other questions, which are not re- 
ligious questions, in regard to which the 
impulse of the masses may truly be 
wrong ; and I gather from the right hon. 
Gentleman that in his view it is the 
duty of Leaders of Parties to restrain 
those who may be thus agitated and led 
away, rather than to encourage and in- 
flame and irritate them. I entirely re- 
cognize the soundness of the advice 
given by the right hon. Gentleman ; and 
if I were aware that the people of this 
country were going wrong or being ied 
astray on this question, I should feel it 
my duty to do my part in endeavouring 
to disabuse their minds and to restrain 
and direct them aright.. But when I 
think that they are right—when I think 
that the instinct of the people is one 
that ought to be respected—I cannot 
see why we ought to be called upon to 
regulate and repress it. We have been 






















told that we ought to have no religious 
test for political purposes; we have 
been told that another reason for the 
introduction of this Bill is that it is 
necessary to give effect to the principle 
of civil and religious freedom. Yes; 
religious freedom! But that does not 
mean freedom from religion. When we 
are told we ought not to have a reli- 
gious test for political objects, I cannot 
help feeling what that means. What 
is meant by religious tests and political 
objects? If by political objects you 
mean measures which are of importance 
to the body politic, nothing can be of 
greater importance than that such mea- 
sures should be in accordance with reli- 
gion and morality; and there cannot be 
anything like the importance to the 
body politic of retaining, in the Oath 
imposed upon Members in this House, 
a recognition of the presence of the 
Almighty. When we talk about civil 
freedom, I would venture to ask right 
hon. and hon. Gentlemen opposite on 
what foundation that civil freedom 
rests? Does it not rest upon the 
strength of the religious character of 
the people? If you do away with the 
great laws which hitherto have enabled 
this country to maintain her freedom 
without degenerating into licence or 
licentiousness, you must, I apprehend, 
stand by the foundation on which that 
glorious fabric has been built. Recol- 
lect the examples furnished by countries 
which have cast aside the religious 
faith which had formed the basis of 
their laws. Recollect the condition of 
revolutionary France. Do you believe 
that the effect of the abolition of every 
trace of religion by revolutionary France 
has conduced to civil freedom ? Remem- 
ber the noble lines— 

“ The sensual and the base rebel in vain, 
Slaves by their own compulsion ; in mad game 
They burst their manacles, and wear the name 
Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain.” 

That was the character of the French 

Revolution, which began by throwing 

aside all restraints of religion; and that 

is what we should bear in mind when we 
are asked to consider the grave proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government. I need 


not say very much with regard to the 
third reason given for passing this Bill. 
It is said that by passing the Bill you 
will close the Bradlaugh controversy. 
It is not a topic on which I wish to 
dwell; but I am obliged to say that it 
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is one remarkable feature in this pro- 
ceeding that if you do pass the Bill it 
will of necessity give an air of personal 
triumph to Mr. Bradlaugh. Sir, I make 
that observation in no spirit of jealousy 
or irritation, or with any feeling of a 
minor or petty kind; but I desire to 
point out that the effect on the country 
of giving a personal triumph to Mr. 
Bradlaugh must necessarily be of a 
very serious character. Iask the House 
to consider the effect of passing the 
measure from the point of view of the 
people of this country, and I say it will 
be to discourage the religious majority, 
and, at the same time, to encourage the 
Atheistic minority. It will give to that 
minority the appearance, at all events, 
of having the weight of Parliament 
thrown into their scale, while the ma- 
jority will be sadly discouraged by a 
vote of this kind—given, too, at the in- 
stance of men themselves religious, and 
urged in the sacred name of religious 
liberty. I do not venture to foretell 
what may be the fate of the Bill; I do 
not know what may be the course of the 
House to-night, or what may be its 
course on future occasions, if this matter 
should come before us again at a later 
stage. But although I am aware that 
we ought now to address ourselves to 
the consideration of the question of the 
second reading of the Bill in no Party 
spirit—we must get rid of that—but in 
a spirit of earnest appreciation of the 
greatness of the interests involved, I 
venture to appeal to those who acknow- 
ledge the great value of the recognition 
of the Divine authority, and the fear of 
the Almighty Being to whom we have 
been in the habit of appealing; and I 
ask them to consider well before we 
pass a measure which, as far as I can 
see, will do no good, but which, in my 
judgment, will produce an impression 
of a most fatal and disastrous character. 
We stand on the ground which has been 
won for us by our ancestors, not without 
peril, not without conflict, not without 
danger; not, perhaps, without some 
errors; but we stand on that ground, 
and we are bound to maintain it as long 
as we can against aggression ; and if 
we are unsuccessful in resisting that ag- 
gression, we shall have, at least, the 
satisfaction of having done our duty. 
Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, the House has listened, as it al- 
ways does, with interest and attention 
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throughout the whole speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman; but I am bound 
to say that, speaking, at all events, for 
those on this side of the House, I think 
the parts of that speech to which we 
listened with most interest and curiosity 
were the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman in which he explained, or 
attempted to explain, what appeared to 
us to be a change in the attitude origin- 
ally taken by him with reference to 
legislation on this matter. I’ cannot 
deny that, to us, at all events, it does 
appear that there has been a great and 
marked change in the attitude of the 
right hon. Gentleman. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given us now to under- 
stand that when he suggested, two years 
ago, that legislation was the only way 
in which this question could be dealt 
with, he not only did not pledge himself 
to support such legislation, but, as I 
gather from his speech now, he rather 
intimated that even legislation would 
meet with his opposition. But that, 
unfortunately, was not the impression 
which the right hon. Gentleman con- 
veyed to this side of the House on one 
occasion, and, as I gather, to a good 
many hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
Benches. [Cries of ‘““No!”] I will 
not say all, but I say a good many. 
The right hon. Gentleman read an ex- 
tract from one of the speeches which he 
had delivered; but he must remember 
that he has delivered a number of 
speeches in the course of this contro- 
versy, and I think there are others 
which, if I were able now to refer to 
them, would show a still more favour- 
able frame of mind with reference to 
legislation than that to which he has 
referred. I remember he said once that 
he admitted the difficult and painful 
character of this question, and that he 
would be willing to do all in his power 
to bring it to a settlement. We know 
the right hon. Gentleman will not allow 
it to be settled by permitting Mr. Brad- 
laugh to affirm under the present law ; 
we know he will not permit him to take 
the Oath under the present law; we 
know now that he will oppose legislation 
which would enable him, or others in 
his position, to affirm; and, therefore, I 
think we are entitled to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman that which we certainly 
have not learnt from the speech he has 
just delivered—namely, what is the con- 
tribution he is prepared to make now to 
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the settlement of this question? I am 
glad this debate is now approaching 
its conclusion. It has been, to a great 
extent, of a theological character; and 
I think that, so far as the discussion has 
been of that character, it has lacked 
that charity which ought, but generally 
does not, distinguish theological contro- 
versy. I am not surprised that renewed 
attempts have been made to identify the 
Liberal Party with the cause of the hon. 
Member for Northampton. I can well 
understand the object of those attempts. 
It is scarcely necessary that I should say, 
for the satisfaction of those who sit on 
this side of the House, that we have no 
sympathy with any of the opinions or any 
of the teachings which have made Mr. 
Bradlaugh notorious. I can understand, 
as I said before, those attempts having 
been made; but, notwithstanding that, I 
think that when charges of the kind, 
which it must be known are charges of 
an odious description, are attempted to 
be fastened on a Party, they ought to be 
made with some circumspection and great 
caution. I regret to say that in this in- 
stance that caution has not been observed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South - West Lancashire (Sir R. 
Assheton Cross), in moving the Amend- 
ment to the Motion for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, is reported to have said 
that the object of the Liberal Party has 
been throughout to place Mr. Bradlaugh 
in this House as Member for North- 
ampton, and that Mr. Bradlaugh had 
been invited to stand for that borough 
by the late Mr. Adam, when Whip of 
the Liberal Party. Now, as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Bradlaugh was never invited 
by Mr. Adam to stand for Northampton 
at all. He stood for that borough for 
the first time in 1868, and again in 1874, 
when Mr. Adam had nothing whatever 
to do with the elections. In 1880 Mr. 
Bradlaugh established himself as a can- 
didate accepted by a large portion of the 
constituency, and certainly without any 
invitation to stand from Mr. Adam. I 
do not think that is a matter of great 
importance ; but I think the right hon. 
Gentleman might remember that the 
statement that Mr. Adam had taken a 
prominent part in inviting an avowed 
Atheist to stand for a constituency is 
one which would be painful to many of 
the late Mr. Adam’s friends, and one 
which he ought to have been most careful 
to investigate before making. 























Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: What 
about Mr. Wright? Mr. Adam was 
known to Mr. Wright. [‘‘ Order!” 
Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I cannot catch what the hon. Member 
says. I think I hear the name of Mr. 
Wright ; but I am perfectly ignorant 
with regard to any action of his in this 
matter. Again, it has been stated this 
evening by many hon. Members that 
the Government are subjecting their con- 
scientious opinions ‘to political partizan- 
ship. In my opinion, that is scarcely the 
language of political argument; it ap- 
pears to me to be rather the language 
of political partizanship and abuse ; and 
I think that a statement of that sort 
ought not to have been made unless the 
hon. Member who made it had some 
authority for so doing. We know per- 
fectly well that the association, in any 
degree, of the cause of Mr. Bradlaugh 
with a political Party can do that Party 
nothing but harm ; and when we are en- 
gaged in the discussion of questions of 
justice and policy, it is more than ever 
necessary to guard against feelings or 
passions which may lead us astray, and 
which may blind us to the absolute neces- 
sity of the one and to the expediency of 
the other. It would be very easy to 
show how far feelings of partizanship 
have actuated some Members on the 
other side of the House. Theright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Sir John R. Mowbray), 
who spoke, I admit, with great modera- 
tion, accuses the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Shaughnessy) 
of inconsistency, because he said that 
although he was going to vote for this 
Bill, and the admission of Mr. Bradlaugh 
to the House should he be again elected, 
yet that if he were an elector of North- 
ampton he should vote against him. But 
there would be no inconsistency in such 
a course; and therefore, as far as I am 
aware, the hon. and learned Member 
for Limerick is entitled to vote for this 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
quoted some authority with reference to 
the principle of the Bill; but, in my 
opinion, this is not a question to be 
settled by authority, and I think it is to 
be regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man thought it worth while to follow 
the example of an hon. and gallant 
Member who spoke earlier in this de- 
bate, and who sent telegrams to various 
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in order to obtain their opinions in con- 
demnation of this measure. The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Devon read to us the opinion of a Ma- 
homedan. [‘‘No!”] Hon. Members 
say ‘‘No;” then it was the opinion of 
an English Professor of a Mahomedan 
College. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: It 
was sent by him spontaneously ; it was 
not asked for. 

Tue Maravess or HARTINGTON: 
I think the letter would have had more 
weight with me if it had expressed the 
opinion of a Mahomedan. We know 
that opinion on this question is divided 
amongst English Professors, and I do 
not attach great weight to the opinion 
of one particular Professor. The right 
hon. Gentleman must know that the pro- 
fession of any religious opinions, or the 
absence of any religious principles, is no 
bar or disqualification to the obtaining 
of any office which is open to the Na- 
tives of India; and I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will hardly persuade 
this House that the passing of this Bill 
would produce any impression on the 
minds of the people of India when they 
know that the Government of India at- 
taches no importance whatever to reli- 
gious opinion in the matter I have re- 
ferred to. It has been assumed through- 
out as a conclusive argument against 
the Bill that it has been called a Brad- 
laugh Relief Bill. Sir, I altogether 
deny that that is its proper title; but I 
admit that the action of the electors of 
Northampton and the proceedings of 
Mr. Bradlaugh in the assertion of what 
seems to him to be the assertion of his 
own right and the right of his con- 
stituents have been the immediate cause 
of raising this question. But it does not 
follow, putting aside the case of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, that the question having been 
raised ought not to be settled. I can- 
not say I speak with such absolute in- 
difference of the rights of Mr. Brad- 
laugh and the electors of Northampton 
as some hon. Members have shown with 
regard tothem. It appears to mea grave 
matter that a man who has been legally 
elected by a constituency, and who is 
willing to do all that the law requires 
him to do, should, by a Resolution of 
the House of Commons, be disqualified 
from representing that constituency. It 
appears to me that such a proceeding 
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would be a dangerous Constitutional 
expedient, and might lead to great evil. 
Nor do I think that it is a matter 
of indifference that the House should 
be relieved from the embarrassment, 
and, I may add, the discredit in which 
it finds itself in the contest which has 
been waged with Mr. Bradlaugh in this 
matter. I do not think that the position 
which the House of Commons occupies 
is a dignified one. Hitherto it has been 
content to assume an attitude of passive 
resistance against the introduction of a 
man whom it will not admit, but whom, 
at the same time, it shrinks from punish- 
ing. Either Mr. Bradlaugh has been 
elected Member for Northampton, or he 
is nothing but a brawler disturbing our 
proceedings, and ought to be, in that 
case, committed for contempt. [ Opposi- 
tion cheers.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
cheer that remark; but they are not 
prepared to commit Mr. Bradlaugh. It 
must be remembered that once Mr. 
Bradlaugh was committed on the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition ; but, after re- 
flection, the right hon. Gentleman came 
down to the House next day and pro- 
posed that Mr. Bradlaugh should be re- 
leased. In my opinion, altogether above 
and beyond any questions affecting 
anything so insignificant as Mr. Brad- 
laugh and his opinions, above the rights 
of the electors of Northampton, and of 
every constituency, and notwithstanding 
the denial of the right hon. Gentleman, 
this is a question of civil disability. I 
know this is denied, and perhaps the 
House will permit me to state the 
grounds of my opinion. Sir Erskine 
May, in his Constitutional History of 
England, uses words in making use of 
which I may express my opinion more 
clearly. In summing up the history of 
the gradual relaxation of the Penal Code 
Sir Erskine May says— 


“The Penal Code, with all its anomalies and 
consistencies, admitted of a simple division. 
One part imposed restraints on religious wor- 
ship; the other attached civil disabilities to 
faith and doctrine.”’ 


With the first part we have now nothing 
to do; but with the doctrines of civil dis- 
abilities we have still todo. Again, he 
says— 

“And the temper of Parliament and the 
country was still so unsettled in regard to the 


doctrines of religious liberty, that the labour of 
revision proceeded with no more system than 
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the original Code. First one grievance was re- 
dressed, and then another; but Parliament con- 
tinued to shrink from the broad assertion of 
religious liberty as the right of British subjects 
and the policy of the State.’’ 

My contention is that Parliament is still 
shrinking from that position, and that 
the principle upon which it is now 
maintained, that the avowed Atheist is 
to be excluded from this House, is the 
same on which Roman Catholics and 
Jews were excluded. [‘‘No, no!”] I 
know it has been argued, over and over 
again, that there is no resemblance be- 
tween these cases; but itis, in my opinion, 
utterly irrelevant to say that they can- 
not be compared together. We have 
nothing whatever to do with the truth 
of the doctrines of the Roman Catholic, 
or the Jew, or the Atheist; we have 
nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of whether the one is tolerable and 
the other intolerable to our own religious 
feelings; what we have to do with is 
the principle on which the professors of 
these opinions were excluded, and on 
which the professors of another set of 
opinions are now sought to be excluded. 
In the case of the Catholics the principle 
urged was danger to the State and 
danger to the Protestant Constitution ; 
in the case of the Jews the princi- 
ple urged was danger to the Chris- 
tianity of the country; the principle 
now urged is danger to the religious 
character of the State. The argu- 
ments for the exclusion of these opi- 
nions are the same, and so are our argu- 
ments for the admission of the people 
holding the views in question to the 
House. It was not because Parliament 
held less strongly its opinion as to the 
errors of Roman Catholicism that Roman 
Catholics were admitted to this House ; 
it was not because Parliament held less 
strongly the cardinal dogma of Chris- 
tianity that Jews were admitted; and 
80, now, itis not because we hold less 
firmly a belief in a Supreme Being that 
we advocate the removal of the obstacles 
which exclude even Atheists from this 
House. I know that a distinction is 
sought to be drawn between the position 
of those who deny all religion, and that 
of those who profess some religious 
opinions. My right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister grappled with that argu- 
ment; and he showed, first, the narrow 
grounds which such an argument left 
for the assertion by the State of a re- 
ligious character at all; and, secondly, 
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how disparaging such a theory was to 
Christianity in general. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
attempted, as I understood him, to 
answer that argument. He said that 
it was not Gentlemen opposite who were 
prepared to legislate at all in this matter, 
and then observed that if the arguments 
against the Bill were so weak, and if 
their contentions were so disparaging to 
Christianity, why had we not discovered 
it before—why had we not proposed to 
legislate before? My reply is, that the 
law does not and cannot provide for all 
possible cases. When this Oath was 
created by Statute, the case was not 
foreseen in which a Member whom the 
law would not permit to affirm should 
claim to be permitted to affirm. When 
the state of the law was disclosed, when 
it was decided by a Court of Luw that a 
Member to whom, by reason of his want 
of belief in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, the Oath was a mere form, 
claimed to affirm on that ground, when 
it was proved that he could not be 
permitted to affirm in a manner most 
binding on his conscience, and that the 
only method of entrance into the House 
was by means of the Oath, which was to 
him an empty mockery, when all this 
was disclosed, at the earliest possible 
moment in 1881, we proposed to legislate 
in order to remove this abuse and this 
scandal. It was hon. Members opposite 
who prevented the introduction of a 
Bill. [An hon. Memszrr: Why did 
you not go on with the Bill?] It 
was not very easy to go on with a 
Bill which we were not allowed to in- 
troduce. Sir, I will not attempt to add 
anything to the arguments on this point 
used by my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister—all I would desire to 
add would be some proof that the argu- 
ments upon which the admission of the 
Jews to Parliament was contested were, 
practically, the same as the arguments 
relied upon in this case. I will give 
the House one quotation only, which I 
think will commend itself, at all events, 
to hon. Members opposite. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in a speech delivered on April 27, 
1858, said— 


‘“‘ But my noble and learned Friend goes to an- 
other argument, that you would ‘ unchristianize’ 
the Legislature by introducing a few Jews into 
it—an old and favourite argument of those who 
opposed Bills of this description. When that 
argument was first used in this House it met 
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with an entire and complete refutation from a 
most reverend Prelate, then a Member of this 
House — Archbishop Whately. How did he 
answer it? He asked, ‘Is England a Christian 
country? You answer in the affirmative; but, 
though a Christian country, it does not consist 
exclusively of Christians: it is composed of 
Christians and a small number of Jews; but 
still you call it a Christian country. What is 
the constitution of Parliament? It represents 
the country. If it is to represent the country 
fairly, how can you for a moment contend that, 
if there were a small number of Jews in Parlia- 
ment, therefore the Legislature would be un- 
christian?’ To that no answer has ever been 
given. Allow me to go a little further. Are 
your Courts of Justice, are your Municipal Cor- 
porations Christian. .... although Jews are 
members of them; nor that your tribunals are 
Christian, though Jews sit there? How, then, 
is it possible that the introduction of a few Jews 
can unchristianize the Legislature ?’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [149] 1774-6.) 


I maintain, Sir, that if in that argument 
you substitute the word ‘“‘Secularize”’ 
for ‘‘ un-Christianize” and ‘‘ Atheist” 
for ‘‘Jew”’ that argument would be as 
good, as sound, and as unanswerable 
now as it then was. It is no question 
as to the relative merits and demerits of 
the different forms of belief and un- 
belief. The argument in the case of the 
Jews was that their admission would 
un - Christianize the Legislature; and 
now it is said that if Atheists are ad- 
mitted it will Secularize the Legislature. 
Precisely the same argument is used now 
as was used then against the Jews. Re- 
ference has been made to the Petitions 
which have been presented against this 
Bill. Perhaps it would have been well 
if part of the time spent in this debate 
had been employed in an examination 
of the mode in which some of those 
Petitions have been got up. I will not 
go into that question now. But what I 
want to point out is that many of them 
go a great way beyond the rejection of 
the Bill. One from Northumberland 
prays that— 


“While recognizing, to the fullest extent, 
the legal right of admission to Parliament of all 
duly-elected Representatives who profess a be- 
lief in Almighty God, your Petitioners humbly 
submit that it is the duty of this nation to 
maintain unimpaired those religious principles 
on which the Constitution is founded, and to 
which this country owes its greatness; and that 
any legislation for the admission of Atheists to 
Parliament is at variance with those prin- 
ciples.” 


That goes a long way beyond the re- 
jection of this Bill. The Petitioners 
would only admit to Parliament a duly- 
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elected Member who professes a belief 
in Almighty God—in fact, they would 
require not only the rejection of the 
measure, but, like the hon. Member for 
Queen’s County (Mr. Arthur O’Connor), 
an absolute test of belief in God for all 
Members as a qualification for a seat 
in the House. I have not the slightest 
doubt this is the real meaning of the 
vast majority of those who have signed 
these Petitions. It appears to me that 
this is the logical conclusion of a great 
many of the arguments that have been 
used against this Bill; and if you want 
to be guided by the opinion of these 
Petitioners, you are driven to take the 
logical course proposed by Lord Redes- 
dale in the other House, and by 
the hon. Member for Queen’s County 
to-night — namely, to impose a test 
of a belief in some Divinity. Would 
such legislation be accepted by the 
country? I do not profess to know the 
religious feeling of the country; but 
I do not believe that such legislation 
would be accepted, because, although it 
might be in accordance with the feelings 
of many honest and conscientious men, 
its effect would be that other creeds 
would find themselves in danger, and 
that other tests would before long be 
imposed. However this may be, I am 
of opinion that the present application 
to this Oath, as a sort of accidental test, 
is one which is not only unreasonable 
and inconsistent, but also absurd. It is 
admitted that the Oath does not enable 
you to exclude anyone who in this House 
makes a profession of religious belief. 
A man may say what he likes out-of- 
doors, and avow himself through every 
channel of publicity to be an Atheist ; 
but if he comes to this Table, and if he 
accepts the Oath without making any 
protest, you cannot exclude him from 
the House. You may have two men 
standing together at the Bar; one may 
have given every notice it was possibe 
for him to give out of this House that 
he was an unbeliever, and the other who 
may have never said anything offensive 
to the religious opinions or convictions 
of any man, but who may feel it to be 
his bounden duty, before he came to the 
Table, to give notice that the words of 
the Oath, in his opinion, have no definite 
meaning. Of these two men occupying 
this position you are bound, under the 
present state of the law, to permit the 
one who openly blasphemes your reli- 
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gion to take his seat, while you reject 
the other. Can it be pretended for one 
moment that the religious character of 
this House, of this country, and of this 
Government, is to be preserved by such 
an absurd—such a ridiculous arrange- 
ment as that? And we are told that 
honour is done to Heaven by the ob- 
servance of such forms. [Mr. Newpr- 
GATE: In our corporate capacity.] By 
such forms, it appears to me, we are 
guilty of something worse than incon- 
sistency—of nothing less than profanity. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Gibson) told us the other day that 
it was not wise to outrun public opinion. 
As I have said, I have some doubt 
whether public opinion has expressed 
itself as on the same side as the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman; but, no 
doubt, if he is right, the sentiment which 
he has expressed may be politic, but it 
is notavery heroicsentiment. It would 
enable him to assent to every act of 
political persecution. I have no doubt 
public opinion supported the perse- 
cution of the early Christians. I have 
no doubt public opinion at the time sup- 
ported the persecution of the Protestants 
by the Roman Catholics, and the Roman 
Catholics by the Protestants; and, no 
doubt, by prudently waiting on public 
opinion, politicians of these times may, 
like the politicians of those times, reap 
some advantage. The question has to 
be asked, as the right hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Goschen) has asked, Has the 
cause of religion gained? Has the cause 
of any sect gained? It may give a 
little advantage to the Opposition to 
associate their cause, or to attempt to 
associate their cause, with the name of 
religion, and to associate the cause of the 
Government with the name of irreligion ; 
but we are content to run the risk, be- 
lieving, as we do, that by the legislation 
we propose we are doing something to 
preserve sacred words from profanation, 
to preserve religion from the degrading 
contact of Party politics, and that we 
are holding fast to those principles of 
liberty of conscience which have been 
contended for in times past by the 
wisest, the noblest, and not the least 
pious men of our country. 


Question put. 


The House divided: —Ayes 289; Noes 
292: Majority 3. 
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Feilden, Lieut.-General 
R. J. 


Fellowes, W. H. 
Fenwick-Bisset, M. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. C. 
W. W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon.H.W. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. W.J. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W. 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French-Brewster, R. 
A. B 


Freshfield, C. K. 

Galway, Viscount 

Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 

Garnier, J. C. 

Gibson, rt. hon. E. 

Giffard, Sir H. S. 

Giles, A. 

Goldney, Sir G. 

Gooch, Sir D. 

Gore-Langton, W. 8. 

Gorst, J. E. 

Grantham, W. 

Gray, E. D. 

Greene, E. 

Greer, T. 

Gregory, G. B. 

Guest, M. J. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Hamilton, Lord C. J. 





Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. 


Hamilton, I. T. 
Harcourt, E. W. 
Harrington, T. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hill, A. 8. 
Hinchingbrook, Visc. 
Holland, Sir H. T. 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt.hn. A. J.B. B. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Johnstone, Sir F. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, M. J 
King-Harman, Colonel 
5. R. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir R. 
Knowles, T. 
Lacon, Sir E. H. K. 
Lalor, R. 
Lawrance, J. C. 
Lawrence, Sir T. 
Leahy, J. 
Leamy, E. 
Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 
Legh, W. J. 
Leigh, R. 
Leighton, Sir B. 
Leighton, 8. 
Lennox, Lord H. G. 
Lever, J. O. 
Levett, T. J. 
Lewis, C. E. 
Lewisham, Viscount 
Lindsay, Sir R. L. 
Loder, R. 
Long, W. H. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lyons, R. D. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
M‘Carthy, J. 
M‘Coan, J. C. 
Macfarlane, D. H. 
M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 
Mac Iver, D. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
Macnaghten, E. 
Makins, Colonel W.T. 
Manners, rt. hn. Ld. J. 
March, Earl of 
Martin, P. 
Marum, E. M. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, T. 
Metge, R. H. 
Miles, Sir P. J. W. 
Miles, 0. W. 
Mills, Sir C. H. 
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Molloy, B. C. 
Monckton, F. 
Moore, A. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Moss, R 


Mowbray, rt. hon, Sir 
JI.R 


Mulholland, J. 

Murray, C. J. 

Newdegate, O. N. 

Newport, Viscount 

Nicholson, W. 

Nicholson, W. N. 

Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 

North, Colonel J. 8. 

Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 

Northcote, H. S. 

O’ Beirne, Colonel F. 

O’Brien, W. 

O’Connor, A. 

O'Connor, T. P. 

O’ Donnell, F. H. 

O’ Kelly, J. 

Onslow, D. R. 

O’Shea, W. H. 

O’Sullivan, W. H. 

Paget, R. H. 

Parnell, C. 8. 

Patrick, R. W. Coch- 
ran- 

Peek, Sir H. 

Pell, A. 

Pemberton, E. L. 

Percy, Earl 

Percy, Lord A. 

Phipps, C. N. P. 

Phipps, P. 

Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 

Power, R. 

Price, Captain G. E. 

Puleston, J. H. 

Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 


Rankin, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 


Ridley, Sir M, W. 

Ritchie, C. T. 

Rolls, J. A. 

Ross, A. H. 

Ross, C. C. 

Round, J. 

St. Aubyn, W. M. 

Salt, T. 

Sclater-Booth, rt.hn.G. 

Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 

Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T. 


Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 

Smithwick, J. F. 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J. 

Storer, G. 

Stuart, H. V. 
Sullivan, T. D. 


Sykes, C, 
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Welby - Grego Sir 
WE gory, 


Whitley, E. 

Williams, Gen. O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 


5 
Talbot, J. G. 
H. 


Tollemache, hn. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘O. 
Tottenham, A. L. 


Tyler, Sir H. W. Yorke, J. R. 
Wallace, Sir R. 

Walrond, Col. W. H. TELLERS. 
Warburton, P. E. Crichton, Viscount 
Warton, C. N. Winn, R 


Watkin, Sir E. W, 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for six months. 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) [PAY AND PENSIONS]. 
RESOLUTION. 

Resolution [May 1) reported. 

“That it is expedient to authorise the payment, 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, 
of an increase of Pay of certain members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Forces, and of an increase 
in their Pensions, and of Pensions, Gratuities, 
and Allowances for their widows and children in 
certain cases ; also the payment, in certain cases, 
of deputies for the Divisional Justices of the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police District ; and that 
it is expedient to amend the Acts regulating the 
Constabulary and Police in Ireland.” 


Resolution agreed to. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that by the 
indulgence of the House he proposed to 
ask leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the laws relating to the payment of sala- 
ries and pensions to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police, and for other purposes. He 
should be very unwilling, at a moment 
like this, to intrude a financial matter 
on the House; but the question was one 
of very great importance. Owing to cir- 
cumstances into which it was unneces- 
sary to enter now, the increase to the 
pay and pensions of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary had been deferred, not 
longer than was necessary, but still a 
very long time. [Jnterruption.]| He was 
not anxious to press any observations 
at this stage of the Bill, upon an un- 
willing House; but it was very import- 
ant that he should obtain leave to intro- 
duce the measure to-night. .The subject 
could be thoroughly discussed on the 
second reading. The object of the Bill 
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was to grant a considerable increase to 
the pay of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and very much to improve their pen- 
sions. Unless there was some very 
strong objection — which he scarcely 
thought there would be—he should be 
glad to pass the Bill through its first 
stage to-night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Bill be brought in upon the 
said Resolution.” 


Mr. PARNELL said, he understood 
that no Notice of this Motion had been 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
or, at any rate, he (Mr. Parnell) had 
been unable to find it in the Order Book. 
In any case, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that, after such a 
division as they had just had, and when 
the House was so much occupied with 
other considerations, it would not be 
fair in him to press his Motion with re- 
gard to this very important Bill upon 
the House. The House was in a very 
distracted condition ; and, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Parnell.) 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, that in carry- 
ing on the Business of the House it was 
necessary to make concessions on all 
sides. It was not correct, as was im- 
plied by the hon. Member for the City 
of Cork, that no Notice had been given 
of this Motion. On Wednesday last he 
(Mr. Trevelyan) had given very distinct 
Notice to the House that he should make 
a few observations on the subject, and 
introduce the Bill. That communication 
was made to the hon. Member for Sligo 
(Mr. Sexton) and his Friends. It was 
the regular custom in regard to Bills 
which contained money clauses that, di- 
rectly after the preliminary Committee 
stage was taken, the Bill should be in- 
troduced. But he did not wish to take 
any advantage of hon. Members. If, at 
this time of night, hon. Members who 
were interested in the subject were not 
prepared for this statement which had 
been definitely promised in his name, on 
the understanding that hon. Members 
would allow the first stage to be taken 
to-morrow, at whatever hour the Bill 
was reached, he would not oppose the 
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adjournment of the debate. He was 
anxious, in the interests of the Irish 
Constabulary, that no further time 
should be lost in dealing with this sub- 


Representative Peers 


ect. 

: Mr. LEWIS said, he hoped the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be acceded to, as, no doubt, 
would all persons who were anxious for 
the proper administration of law and 
justice and protection of life and pro- 
perty in Ireland. The police of Ireland 
were deserving of the support of all 
persons who were interested in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the coun- 


try. 

Mr. O'DONNELL: Will not the Go- 
vernment leave this Bill to the new 
Cabinet ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


UOTIONS. 


— 0 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(BILSTON GAS, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hotms, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under ‘‘ The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,” relating to Bilston 
Gas, Broadstairs Gas, Calne Gas, Enfield Gas, 
Ferndale Gas, Saint Neot’s Gas, Tadcaster and 
Wetherby District Gas, Swanage Gas and 
Water, and Ystrad Gas and Water, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Jonn Hoims and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, andread the first time. [Bill 165.] 


GAS AND WATER PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) (BLANDFORD DISTRICT WATER, 
&c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Horms, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade, under ‘‘The Gas and Water 
Works Facilities Act, 1870,’’ relating to Bland- 
ford District Water, Farnborough District 
Water, Gosport Water, Herne Bay Water, 
Newmarket Water, Newport and Pillgwenlly 
Water, and Pontypridd Water, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Joun Hoims and Mr. Citam- 
BERLAIN. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 166.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock, 


{LORDS}; 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 4th, May, 1883, 


MINUTES. ]—Puvsiic Birts—First Reading— 
Medical Act (1858) Amendment * (52) ; Local 
Government Provisional Orders * (64). 
Committee — Representative Peers (Scotland) 
(5-53). 

Committee — Report —Isle of Man (Harbours) 


(50). 

Report— Court of Chancery of Lancaster * (43). 
Third Reading—Oyster and Mussel Fisheries 
Orders Confirmation * (33), and passed. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 5.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee read. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in the discussion on the second 
reading of this Bill, I stated to your 
Lordships that I would give respectful 
attention toall Amendments which might 
make it more acceptable to any noble 
Lords who had special interest in the 
subject. I am happy to inform your 
Lordships that I have been in communi- 
cation with my noble and learned Friend 
the Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, who 
presided over the Committee of 1882, 
and I hope that we have come to a sub- 
stantial agreement as to those points 
that were thought of importance. I 
will state to your Lordships the par- 
ticular modifi¢ations in the Bill to which 
I think I can properly assent, and I will 
then ask your Lordships to allow it to 
be passed pro formd through Committee, 
and to be reprinted, with the Amend- 
ments which I propose to introduce. 
My desire has been to deal with this 
matter in a manner which would secure 
the greatest amount of concurrence and 
meet all reasonable suggestions on the 
part of noble Lords from Scotland. Some 
of the proposed modifications I have 
already given Notice of, and the only 
material one, I think I may say, is this. 
I have adopted that part of the Amend- 
ment of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Huntly) which is founded on 
what fell from my noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Watson) on the second 
reading of the Bill—namely, that the 
power of reference to the Court of Ses- 
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sion should not be quite so limited as I 
had proposed to make it. I had pro- 
posed that the Court might, if the Com- 
mittee of Privileges thought fit, be con- 
sulted on matters of law, or for the 
purpose of taking evidence of facts. 
But my noble and learned Friend (Lord 
Watson) suggested that it would be 
better to leave it more wide, and to 
enable the Committee, in what it might 
think a proper case, to refer the Peti- 
tion itself for consideration and report 
to the Court of Session, the House of 
Lords still reserving its own jurisdiction. 
This does not appear to me to affect the 
principle of the Bill, and I accordingly 
propose to adopt, in substance, that 
portion of the Amendment to the 7th 
clause of the Bill of which the noble 
Marquess has given Notice. The only 
other material point is this. I have 
proposed by the 5th clause to adopt, in 
substance, the same mode of determin- 
ing the right of succession to Peerages 
on the death of a Peer which Parliament 
thought fit to adopt with regard to Irish 
Representative Peerages in the year 1857. 
The reference to Ireland was, I think, 
misunderstood. I stated, on the second 
reading, that I would substitute for any 
such reference words distinctly specify- 
ing the manner of proceeding intended, 
which was that in those cases where an 
application might be made by a person 
claiming to be the successor of a Peer, 
the House should cause inquiry to be 
made by the Lord Chancellor or Keeper 
of the Great Seal. But in certain com- 
munications which I have since had 
with the Lord Justice Clerk, he has 
led me to understand that it would be 
acceptable to many Scottish Peers that 
the mode of proceeding should undergo 
a modification which, in my opinion, 
involves no principle, and which, there- 
fore, I shall willingly adopt, since it is 
acceptable to noble Lords from Scotland ; 
and that is, in the same cases of suc- 
cession for which my clause was in- 
tended to provide, an application should, 
in the first instance, be made by the 
successor to the Lord Clerk Register, 
accompanied by the production of a 
decree of service, finding the applicant 
to be heir to the person or persons 
through whom he professes to make 
out his title, together with the evi- 
dence on which such service has pro- 
ceeded, and also a record, duly au- 
thenticated, of the proceedings. The 
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Lord Clerk Register, on receiving such 
application, will refer it to the House of 
Lords, and the House of Lords will refer 
it to the Lord Chancellor, and he will 
report. These are the principal Amend- 
ments, and I now beg to move that the 
Bill be committed pro formd, and re- 
printed with Amendments. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be committed 
pro formd, and reprinted with Amend- 
ments.’’—( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, it seemed to him that 
Clause 7, as it was proposed to be 
altered in regard to reference to the 
Court of Session, would be open to very 
great objection ; and he wished to know 
if it would be competent to discuss the 
clause when the Bill again came up ? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
wished it to be understood that the 
clause would be entirely open to con- 
sideration after it was reprinted. 

THe Eart or GALLOWAY said, 
he was sure that he might state, on the 
part of a large number of Scottish 
Peers, that the announcement made by 
the Lord Chancellor was a most satis- 
factory one. He did not now consider 
it necessary to proceed with the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommiTTeEs), said, he must ex- 
press his dissent from the modification 
proposed by the Lord Chancellor with 
regard to dealing with succession claims. 
He believed there had been a misun- 
derstanding among the Scottish Peers as 
to what the proceedings had always been 
upon the subject. The practice hitherto 
observed was much less expensive than 
that would be which was now proposed. 
In the case of successions it was ab- 
solutely necessary that precautionsshould 
be taken against anyone but the proper 
successor being admitted. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he should like 
to hear a clear statement from the Lord 
Chancellor as to whether the effect of 
the Amendments he was to propose 
would be to give the Court of Session 
any jurisdiction in the matter of Peerage 
cases ? 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR was un- 
derstood to convey that this would not 
be the effect of his Amendments. 

Lorp BALFOUR said, he was glad to 
be assured on the point, because he 
thought that giving such jurisdiction to 
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the Court of Session would be a most 
unwise step. 


Motion agreed to; House in Commit- 
tee (according to order) ; amendments 
made; Bill re-committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on TZwesday the 
29th instant; and to be printed as 
amended. (No. 53.) 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS ABROAD—THE 
ROYAL COMMISSION. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON asked, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
could give any assurance that they were 
taking any measures with a view to 
carrying into effect at an early date the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion ‘‘ for the defence of British posses- 
sions and Commerce abroad?” The 
Commission, he explained, of which he 
had the honour to be Chairman, was 
appointed nearly four years ago, and 
consisted of Lord Camperdown, Sir 
Henry Holland, Sir Alexander Milne, 
Sir Lintorn Simmons, Sir Henry Barkly, 
Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Hamilton (now in 
Dublin), Mr. Childers, and Sir Thomas 
Brassey—gentlemen eminently qualified 
to conduct an inquiry of thiskind. They 
sat for three years and reported at very 
considerable length, as was known to the 
Government. They reported by instal- 
ments in order to enable the Government 
to take action upon those questions which 
they considered to be of the greatest 
and most urgent importance. The Re- 
port of the Commission had not been 
laid on the Table of the House. It was 
of a strictly confidential character, and 
he should not be justified in bringing 
the recommendations before the House, 
nor in saying anything to induce the 
Government to take that course. But 
those recommendations, based as they 
were to an extraordinary extent on pro- 
fessional evidence, were very important, 
and it was with regret that he had not 
seen any action taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government on the subject. He trusted 
that he was mistaken in this, and that 
the Report had not been consigned to 
the pigeon-hole. At any rate, the time 
might come when it might be said to the 
Members of the Commission—‘‘ Why did 
you, knowing the vast interests involved 
and what the recommendations were, sit 
absolutely silent and passive while you 
thought or saw no action was being 
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taken?” He would not have that on 
his conscience, and after this he should 
place the whole responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Government. There 
were some things which he might say 
without indiscretion, because the facts to 
which he should refer were already in 
a great measure public property. He 
would not read many figures to the 
House, but he would lay a few before 
their Lordships in order to show the 
enormous stake which the country had 
in this matter, although those figures 
would hardly convey a full impression 
of it. In 1878, since which year there 
had, no doubt, been a considerable in- 
crease, the value of British shippings 
— ships alone — was estimated at 
£88,000,000, and of Colonial shipping 
£20,000,000, a total of £108,000,000. 
To that must be added the annual 
value of the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom, which amounted to the sum of 
£620,000,000; and of the Colonial trade, 
exclusive of trade with the United 
Kingdom, £190,000,000, or a total of 
£810,000,000 sterling. It might be 
added that a great deal of trade nomi- 
nally foreign was English, and that 
some of the shipping that was nominally 
foreign was also English. In round 
numbers, £900,000,000 might in 1878 
be taken to represent the valuo of our 
stake in commerce abroad. No other 
country had such a large stake in com- 
merce. But, enormous as the figures 
were, they barely represented the entire 
value of the interests at stake. The 
value of the trade of the United King- 
dom, and of the ships engaged in it 
afloat at one time, was close upon 
£150,000,000 sterling, and not only was 
there no other country or people in the 
world which had as large a stake as this, 
but it was a stake so large that, as he 
had said, the figures gave really little 
idea of it. Further, he would compare 
the merchant navy of England with that 
of the rest of the world in 1880, the 
latest figures he had. The total ton- 
nage of the British merchant navy was 
6,500,000 tons, of which the steam ton- 
nage amounted to no less than 2,700,000 
tons. On the other hand, the total fo- 
reign tonnage of ships of every nation 
included amounted to only 8,000,000 
tons, and their steam tonnage was con- 
siderably less than ours. He would go 
one step further and remind the House 
of that which was no secret, that during 
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the last few years sailing ships had been 
to an enormous extent superseded by 
steamers. The increase that had taken 
place in steam vessels during the last 
20 years would be seen from the follow- 
ing figures: —In 1860 the total of British 
tonnage engaged in the home and foreign 
trade was 4,250,000 tons; and of that 
only 400,000 tons represented steam. In 
1879 the total tonnage of British ships in 
the home and foreign trade had increased 
to 6,250,000 tons, of which steamers re- 
presented no less than 2,300,000 tons. It 
was no exaggeration to say that a com- 
plete revolution had been effected by 
this supersession of sailing ships by 
steam. Many questions arose on this 
matter, into which he need not enter; 
but there was one point the vital import- 
ance of which no one would dispute who 
had looked into the subject—the defence, 
at all events, of our coaling stations 
abroad. It was vitally necessary for 
this reason, that unless our coaling 
stations were in an effective state our 
fleets could not operate against an enemy, 
we should not be able to shelter our 
merchantmen, to repair and refit our 
ships, and, in short, we should not be 
able to make use of the superior powers 
of steam which we possessed as a nation. 
The House would remember the amount 
of mischief that was done by a few 
ships, such as the Alabama and Florida, 
in the time of the American War; but 
great as that mischief was, it would be 
nothing compared to that which might 
be done to our shipping in a time of 
war if those coaling stations were not 
properly cared for. We stood ina totally 
different position in this respect from 
any other nation in the word. Trade 
was the sinew of this country, and our 
trade, unlike that of every other nation, 
was scattered over the surface of the 
globe. Germany had few or no Colo- 
nies. Spain had Colonies and little 
commerce. Italy had a small foreign 
trade, and Russia had not much. France 
was the only country besides ourselves 
that had Colonies and a considerable 
amount of commerce, and he would point 
out to the House that the French had 
thought it expedient to take steps for 
the defence of their coaling stations at 
Senegal, La Réunion, and other places. 
At Martinique also they had spent con- 
siderable sums, and were building a dry 
dock there capable of holding the largest 
ships that passed through the Suez 
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Canal. He would read to the House an 
extract from a speech made by the 
French Minister of Marine two or three 
years ago, when he brought his Esti- 
mates before the French Chamber, and 
their Lordships would see that it was 
very applicable to the matter in hand. 
He said— 

“Our Colonies ought to be rendered safe from 
insult, by which I mean that a single ship 
should not be able to place itself in front of 
one of the towns on the coast and summon it 
to furnish either coal or provisions on pain of 
bombardment. If there were no works capable 
of resisting and replying with guns to this sort 
of requisition we should be obliged to submit, 
even though we were masters at sea. It is said 
that ships of war should supply the want; but 
they could not be everywhere, and it is possible 
that a hostile cruiser taking advantage of their 
temporary absence might descend upon an im- 
portant port and levy contributions which would 
far exceed in value the cost of the defences 
we propose. In conclusion, it is necessary for 
you to decide whether the Colonies are or 
are not to be defended; and let me say 
that if you decide that they are not to be 
defended, you will probably lose far more 
by the disasters which may ensue than the 
cost of the fortifications. I have done my 
duty by laying the matter before you as [ 
thought was right, and thus relieved myself 
from the responsibility which must have rested 
upon me if by my silence I had been the cause 
of an insult tothe French flag, You wish to 
keep the Colonies. You are right—but I con- 
sider it is absolutely necessary to defend them.”’ 
Those words might be applied to our 
own case. If the French Minister 
thought it right to speak in those terms, 
he thought this was a question which, at 
all events, might engage the attention 
of Parliament. There was one other 
point to which he would like to call the 
attention of the House. There was a 
constant tendency out-of-doors to con- 
fuse the Colonies with merely stations ; 
but he thought the Colonies were doing 
their duty very fairly in this matter. In 
Australia, at Sydney, at Adelaide, and 
at Melbourne, very large works were 
being constructed, and so keen were 
they upon the subject that they had 
anticipated some changes in the con- 
struction of guns, and in addition to that 
many of them had already created con- 
siderable land forces. The responsible 
Colonies were doing all that was néces- 
sary in the matter, and were doing it 
without putting us to one shilling of 
expense. The principle on which they 
were acting was, that if we with our 
squadron protected them, they, on the 
other hand, would give shelter to our 
ships by placing their ports in a state of 
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defence. He now went to the military 
stations, and of them, of course, a prin- 
cipal part of the expense fell, and must 
fall, on this country; but, at the same 
time, they were absolutely essential, and 
if they were placed and kept in a suffi- 
cient state of defence, there was every 
reason to hope we might clear the sea 
of our enemies. He considered that he 
should say nothing with regard to the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion; only he would say that some of 
those recommendations made involved 
comparatively very little cost. And this 
further he would say, that in any re- 
commendations they made they were 
most eareful to avoid recommending any 
multiplication of garrisons or forces. 
He would only add one word more, to 

et rid of the idea that because we held 

gypt we were therefore to dispense 
with taking any other securities. He 
believed there could be no greater mis- 
take or a more dangerous one than that. 
There were many contingencies even in 
time of war, which would make it abso- 
lutely essential for us to maintain the 
Cape route to India, and, therefore, he 
trusted that whatever her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment did, there would be no saving 
or false economy in placing the Cape 
station in a thoroughly effective state of 
defence. He would now ask the noble 
Lord the Question he had put upon the 
Paper. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that in answering the Question he should 
like, in the first place, to state that Her 
Majesty’s Government felt greatly in- 
debted to the Royal Commission, over 
which the noble Earl had presided, for 
the very able manner in which they had 
performed the confidential and im- 

ortant duty intrusted to them by the 
ate Government. He could assure his 
noble Friend that he had read the Re- 

ort with the greatest attention, and that 

er Majesty’s Government were prepared 
to give it that consideration to which the 
importance of the subject entitled it. In 
respect to the Question put by his noble 
Friend, he assured him that the Board 
of Admiralty, being, he might say, more 
interested in the matter than any other 
Department, had followed, and were still 
following, in one or two important par- 
ticulars, the lines which the Commission 
had indicated. With regard to the part 
of his noble Friend’s Question which re- 
ferred to fortifications, he thought that 
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he must feel that such recommendations 
required very careful consideration. The 
recommendations had, therefore, been re- 
ferred to practical authorities for consi- 
deration, both with respect to the works 
themselves and to another most im- 
portant matter, the strength of the gar- 
risons required for the works recom- 
mended by the Commission. He could 
only say that the labours of the Com- 
mission would not be fruitless, and he 
hoped his noble Friend would be satisfied 
with this answer. He would like, how- 
ever, before sitting down to express his 
hearty concurrence in the manner in 
which the noble Earl had spoken in re- 
spect to the Australian Colonies, for the 
great public spirit and great wisdom 
they had displayed in providing both 
sea and land defences for their most im- 
portant ports. 


(Expeditionary Force). 


EGYPT (EXPEDITIONARY FORCE)— 


FIELD ALLOWANCES. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount ENFIELD rose to ask the 
Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther the officers of the Ist Battalion 
Manchester Regiment (late 63rd) and 
the Ist Battalion Seaforth Highland- 
ers (late 72nd), having received six 
months’ field allowance during service 
in Egypt, in common with officers of 
other regiments, had since been called 
upon to refund the same; and whether 
those officers ceased to receive the usual 
rates of Indian pay and allowances after 
their arrival at Suez in August last, al- 
though the regiments to which they be- 
longed were not placed upon the English 
establishment till the 10th of October ? 
The noble Viscount said, these two regi- 
ments landed at Suez in the latter part 
of the month of August, and on the 10th 
of October were placed on the English 
establishment. It was contended that 
they should not receive higher pay and 
allowances than other officers; but they 
had received six months’ pay and allow- 
ance for duty in the field as well as the 
other officers who formed part of the 
Egyptian Expedition; butthesix months’ 
field allowance which was issued to the 
63rd and 72nd Regiments had been with- 
drawn. With regard to the 63rd Regi- 
ment, he was informed that although the 
quartermaster had in his hands six 
months’ allowance for the officers, it 
was not issued to them; but the officers 
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in the 72nd Regiment had received the 
six months’ pay and allowance and had 
since been compelled to refund it. Either 
these regiments were entitled to receive 
Indian pay and allowances, or they were 
entitled to receive six months’ field allow- 
ances. He was quite certain that an 
unintentional oversight had occurred, 
and that there was no intention on the 
part of the Government to deprive the 
officers of these two distinguished regi- 
ments of any allowances to which they 
were justly entitled. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the fact is the officers referred to 
were not considered entitled to the field 
allowance on quitting India, because up 
to the date of their landing in Egypt they 
continued in receipt of those higher rates 
of Indian pay and allowances which in- 
clude the provision of field equipment, to 
meet the cost of which the advance in 
question was given to officers proceeding 
on service from England. From the date 
of their landing in Egypt, however, they 
received the War Office daily rate of 
field allowance. The regimental autho- 
rities of the Seaforth Highlanders drew 
the whole of the six months’ field allow- 
ance, and have been called on to refund. 
A similar claim by the Manchester Regi- 
ment has been disallowed. On represen- 
tations, however, subsequently received, 
the India Office has under immediate 
consideration the claims of the officers 
to the whole six months’ advance. 


Fisheries 


FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HUNTLY asked 
the Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it would 
be possible to obtain returns of the num- 
ber and valuation of the Scotch coast 
and river salmon fisheries; and, if so, 
whether instructions would be sent to 
the Scotch Fishery Board in accordance 
with the 5th section of the Fishery 
Board Act, 1882, to procure and include 
these returns and valuations in their 
annual report to be presented to Par- 
liament; and when the report would be 
presented? The noble Lord said, there 
were certain districts which were not 
under the District Salmon Fishery 
Boards; but he believed that that diffi- 
culty would be obviated if the Home 
Department sent instructions to the 
Fishery Boards to get the valuations 
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from the assessors in each county in 
Scotland. Ifthe complete Report could 
not be obtained this year, he hoped the 
Under Secretary would be able to state 
when it was likely to be ready. He 
thought it was most important in deal- 
ing with questions connected with salmon 
fisheries that the most complete in- 
formation should be given to Parlia- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
could answer the Question of which the 
noble Marquess had given Notice, but 
he could not answer the Question of 
which the noble Marquess had not given 
Notice. On seeing this Question on the 
Paper, he wrote to the Secretary of the 
Fishery Board in Scotland, who informed 
him that the returns of the number and 
valuation of the Scottish coast and river 
salmon fisheries could only be obtained 
in those fishery districts where there 
were District Boards, but that it would 
be impossible, or nearly so, to obtain 
them were there were no Fishery Boards. 
There were three-fourths of the fishery 
districts in Scotland without Boards. 
The Secretary added that it would be 
very desirable to procure these returns, 
and that they would be given this year, 
but only to a certain extent, as the 
rivers on the East coast alone had as yet 
been inspected, and a Report thereon 
was in preparation. He was unable to 
answer the Question of the noble Mar- 
quess as to when the Report would be 
presented. 

THz Dvuxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON said, he should like to be 
quite certain as to what the noble Lord 
understood by the word ‘valuation.’ 
He did not think there was anything in 
the 5th section of the Fishery Board Act 
that had to do with valuation. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY replied, 
that he took it for granted that the 
secretary of the Fishery Board, on whose 
authority he relied, meant the rental of 
these Scottish fisheries; but he spoke 
under correction. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
it was an unusual proceeding to go be- 
hind a valuation roll, which was the 
basis for rating, and was open to every- 
one. To give returns of the annual 


rental of private property was entirely 
without precedent. If these were granted 
it would be found that questions of a 
very inconvenient character would fol- 
low, 
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Tne Eart or ROSEBERY said, there 
could be no difficulty in giving the re- 
turns from the valuation roll. The diffi- 
culty, he thought, was in ascertaining 
the rental. 

Toe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he did not think that 
the noble Earl had quite apprehended 
the point. It was whether the infor- 
mation which was to be given in accord- 
ance with the 6th section of the Fishery 
Board Act was the valuation according 
to the valuation roll? That, of course, 
was a publicdocument. If it was meant 
that inquiry was to be made into the 
rental and value of the different fisheries 
in Scotland, then it struck him that that 
would be a most inquisitorial proceed- 
ing, and one to which he should cer- 
tainly object if any application was made 
to him. 

Tue Marquess or HUNTLY was 
understood to say that he only wanted 
the returns from the valuation rolls. 


Army 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 
MUSKETRY REGULATIONS. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount HARDINGE asked the 
Under Secretary for War, Whether it 
was intended to revise the musketry re- 
gulations of the Volunteer Force? The 
noble Lord said, that the War Office Com- 
mittee had lately reported on the whole 
question of musketry instruction, and 
had made recommendations, most of 
which had already been adopted in the 
Regular Army. They stated in that Re- 
port that although the Volunteer Forces 
exhibited excellent shooting at Wimble- 
don and elsewhere, they believed that 
the majority of the Force were not su- 
perior to the Line as marksmen. He 
fully endorsed this opinion, and attri- 
buted this to a grea’ extent to the system 
which enabled them to earn the capita- 
tion grant by merely firing the regulated 
number of rounds. They often fired off 
nearly the whole of this number without 
the supervision of an officer. The con- 
sequence was that they knew they could 
earn nothing extra for their corps ; they 
fired carelessly, and failed to get into 
the 2nd class. He thought a portion of 
the grant might be made to depend on 
their getting into the 2nd class, or else 
that some additional inducement should 
be given. He was sure the noble Earl 


would agree with him that it was abso- 
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(Ausiliary Forces). 


lutely necessary to encourage good 
shooting amongst all branches of the 
Auxiliary Forces. 

Tue Eart or LIMERICK asked whe- 
ther there might not be some difficulty 
in applying the new regulations to the 
Militia ? 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, with 
regard to the Question of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Limerick), they were anxious 
to keep the Militia at as high a standard 
as possible. The only solution of the 
difficulty referred to by the noble Earl 
was by extending the period of training ; 
but that would mean a considerable in- 
crease of expenditure, and would cause 
great inconvenience to the men and those 
who employed them. As to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Viscount (Viscount 
Hardinge), he was ready to admit its 
great importance. It was essential that 
the Volunteers should be efficient, not 
merely in drill, but also in shooting. 
From statistics of the shooting of Volun- 
teers for the year before last—the latest 
he could obtain—he found that out of 
154,000 efficients in Infantry Volunteer 
Corps, 16,000 men shot away their 60 
rounds each, and failed to get into the 
second class. That was about 10 per 
cent of the whole number of efficients ; 
70 per cent passed into the second 
class, and 20 per cent into the first 
class. Those figures did not give so 
unsatisfactory an account of the shooting 
of Volunteers as he was led to expect. 
There were several questions affecting 
this part of the Volunteers’ training. In 
the first place, they were very anxious to 
do nothing to press unduly upon the 
time and labour of Volunteers. In 
recent years they had increased the 
qualifications required for efficients, and 
he was bound to say that to all the new 
demands they had made the Volunteers 
had responded in a spirit of the greatest 
loyalty and energy. They were, there- 
fore, unwilling, unless it were absolutely 
necessary, to press the qualification to an 
extreme length. Inthe second place, he 
thought that if all Volunteers were re- 
quired to reach the second class before 
they could obtain their qualification of 
efficiency, it would act somewhat un- 
equally on different corps, because 
while some corps had adequate and 
convenient ranges, others might have 
have to go long distances, and could only 
shoot as occasion offered. Another diffi- 
culty was with regard to supervision. 
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It was impossible that they could have 
the same supervision in the case of the 
firing in the Volunteers as they had in 
the Line. He mentioned these facts to 
show the difficulties which surrounded the 
question ; but he admitted that the pre- 
sent test was unsatisfactory, and he 
thought it very desirable that a greater 
number of Volunteers should be en- 
couraged to take sufficient trouble with 
their shooting to enable them to obtain a 
place in the second class. When the 
Martini-Henry rifle could be issued to 
the Volunteers—and he could give no 
definite information when that would be 
—the present musketry regulations for 
Volunteers would require revision, and 
that would be a very convenient time for 
also taking up the question to which the 
noble Viscount, had called attention. 


Tarliamentary Oath 


ISLE OF MAN (HARBOURS) BILL. 
(The Lord Sudeley.) 
(No. 50.) COMMITTEE. 


Order for the House to be put into 
Committee read. 

Tne Eart or REDESDALE (Cuatr- 
MAN of CommiTTeEs) asked for some ex- 
planation as to the object and scope of 
the measure. 

Lorp SUDELEY: My Lords, the 
object of this Bill is to enable further 
duties to be levied on vessels using the 
harbours of the Isle of Man. By the 
Isle of Man Harbours Act of 1872 full 
power was given to impose harbour dues 
on all vessels using the port; but as 
these tonnage dues would act as an im- 
port duty, and raise the cost of every- 
thing throughout the Island, and, at 
the same time, act prejudicially on ves- 
sels merely calling on their way across 
from Ireland, it has not been found de- 
sirable to impose duties in this form. 
About £300,000 has been spent in im- 
proving the harbours, and as further 
sums will have to be spent for the 
special purpose of improving the har- 
bours for passenger steamers bringing 
tourists, it has been decided to obtain 
additional powers so as to place a tax of 
1d. to 3d. on each passenger carried. As 
there are now about 120,000 persons 
visiting the Island in each year, it is 
intended, by means of a tax of 1d., to 
raise £1,000 a-year towards the repairs 
and the interest on the loans. This tax 
will practically be paid by the steam 
companies. ‘The House of Keys has 
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passed a strong resolution in favour of 
this Bill, and the feeling of the Island 
is strongly in favour of it. 


House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment; and to be read 3* on Monday next. 


MEDIOAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
BILL. [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Medical Act (1858)— 
Was presented by The Lord O’Hacan; read 1*. 
(No. 62.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 4th May, 1883. 


MINUTES. ]— Serect Commirrer — Report— 
Turnpike Acts Continuance [No. 153]. 

Pustic Brrts—Leave—Ordered—First Reading 
—Constabulary and Police (Ireland) (Pay and 
Pensions) [171]. 

Ordered—First Reading—Tramways Provisional 
Orders (Aldershot and Farnborough, &c.) * 
[167]; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
(Birmingham and Western District, &c.) * 
[168]; Tramways Provisional Orders (No. 3) 
(Colchester, &c.) * [169]; Local Government 
iho Orders (No. 3) (Bethesda, &c.)* 

170). 


PARLIAMENTARY OATH (MR. BRAD- 
LAUGH). 
COMMUNICATION TO THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had this day received from Mr. 
Bradlaugh, one of the Members for 
Northampton, a Letter which he read 
to the House as follows :— 

4th May. 
To the Right Honourable the Speaker. 
Sir, 

I beg to ask you to call me to the Table, at the 
proper time; with two Members to introduce me, 
for the purpose of taking the Oath required by 
Law ; and, should you feel any difficulty in taking 
this course, I respectfully ask to be heard at the 
Bar of the House, in support of my claim. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
C. BRADLAUGH. 


Mr. SPEAKER further stated, that, 
bearing in mind all the circumstances 
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that surrounded the claim of Mr. Brad- 
laugh to take his seat, he felt bound to 
desire the instructions of the House, 
before he called upon Mr. Bradlaugh to 
come to the Table. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
as I do not understand that the Prime 
Minister proposes to offer any counsel 
to the House upon this question, I need 
offer no apology for presenting myself. 
I assume that those who have on several 
previous occasions voted ageinst allow- 
ing Mr. Bradlaugh to go through the 
form of repeating the words of the Oath 
will still remain of the same opinion, 
without that opinion being at all affected 
by circumstances which have recently 
taken place ; and I therefore shall, with- 
out any comment, propose the same Re- 
solution which I have upon previous 
occasions proposed, the effect of which 
will be to exclude Mr. Bradlaugh from 
going through the form of repeating the 
words of the Oath which is preseribed 
for Members of Parliament. I observe 
in the letter you, Sir, have communicated 
to the House, that Mr. Bradlaugh ex- 
presses a desire to be heard at the Bar 
of the House in support of his claim. 
For my part, I see no objection and I 
shall certainly offer no opposition to his 
being heard at the Bar in support of 
his claim. That does not at all affect 
the terms of the Motion which I have 
now the honour of placing in your 
hands. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That, having regard to the Resolutions of 
this House of the 22nd June 1880, of the 26th 
April 1881, and of the 7th February and 6th 
March 1882, and to the Reports and Proceed- 
ings of two Select Committees therein referred 
to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to go 
through the form of repeating the words of the 
Oath prescribed by the Statutes 29 Vic. c. 19, 
and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72."’—(Sir Stafford 
Northcote.) 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, after hear- 
ing you read the letter which you have 
received from the junior Member for 
Northampton, I was under an erroneous 
impression that probably the hon. Gen- 
tleman the senior Member for North- 
ampton, who has been the natural and le- 
gitimate Representative of his Colleague 
in all matters—in all lawful matters— 
relating to this controversy, would rise 
and make a Motion uponit. But that 
did not take place, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was called upon. I 
am bound to say I should have had no 
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objection whatever to make to the very 
proper Motion which the right hon. 
Gentleman has made. I think, perhaps, 
upon the whole, it rests more appropri- 
ately with him than with me in the cir- 
cumstances; I think it is a compliance 
with the principles of equity, and it 
shows a disposition, within the limits of 
conscientious conviction, to pay due re- 
spect to the views of a constituency in 
the exercise of a Constitutional duty. 
I give the right hon. Gentleman full 
credit for having, on that ground, in- 
vited criticism in moving that we hear 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE : 
What I stated was that I should move 
the same Resolution that I have moved 
on previous occasions, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh be not permitted to take the Oath, 
that being the first and main point of 
the letter which he has addressed to the 
Speaker. With regard to the second 
part of that letter, in which Mr. Brad- 
laugh expresses a desire that he should 
be heard at the Bar of the House, I 
stated that I could see and should offer 
no objection to his being heard at the 
Bar. Itis not for me to move that he 
should be heard at the Bar. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I beg to move 
that Mr. Bradlaugh be heard at the 
Bar. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, I rise 
to Order. Is it competent for the hon. 
Member to make that Motion when 
another Motion is before you ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I understood, 
the House appeared to be in doubt 
whether Mr. Bradlaugh should be heard 
at the Bar. I will take the pleasure of 
the House on that matter. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH: Mr. Speaker, 
with the indulgence of the House, I de- 
sire to submit a very few words in sup- 
port of my right to take the Oath and 
my seat, pursuant to my return. I was 
elected on the 4th of March last year, 
and since that election I have not pre- 
sented myself for the purpose of taking 
my seat. The House, after my election, 
expressed its pleasure that I should not 
be permitted to obey the law last Ses- 
sion. This Session the House has been 
engaged in considering a measure which, 
if it had passed, would have rendered it 
possible, supposing my constituents to 
have re-elected me, for me to have taken 
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my seat on Affirmation. Last night the 
House felt it right to reject that mea- 
sure, and it is now my duty to do what 
the law requires me to do, and I ask the 
indulgence of Members who are hostile 
to me, in the few words which it is my 
very unpleasant duty to submit to the 
House. I ask that indulgence because 
my position for some time has been one 
of considerable pain. By the privilege 
of an unsworn Member I have been 
within hearing of everything which has 
taken place in this House; but by the 
practice of the House I have been pre- 
cluded from offering the smallest dissent 
to any phrase, however severe, to any 
insinuation however harsh, and to any 
charge however much I might feel it to 
be false. My constituents have the right 
to the voices and speech of two Represen- 
tatives in this House. That is their 
right by law. They have chosen me 
three times in this Parliament to be one 
of their burgesses, and if I were as vile 
as some Members have chosen to de- 
scribe me, if that vileness imposes no 
legal disqualification, no one within 
these walls has the right to challenge 
the return of my constituents. The law 
requires me to take my seat. It imposes 
a penalty upon me if I do not take my 
seat. It gives me privileges which I 
ought to enjoy while I hold unchal- 
lenged this certificate of return ; and 
here I ask whether there ought to be 
any hindrance between the returned of 
a constituency and the duty which the 
law imposes upon him whose service the 
constituency has the right to exact? And 
I submit that any hindrance which is 
not justified by law is an act which in 
itself is flagrantly wrong, whoever may 
commit it, and that the mere fact that 
the majority of voices in one Chamber 
may prevent a citizen from appealing to 
the law in no sense lessens the iniquity 
of an illegal act, and that history will so 
judge it, whatever to-day you may think 
it your right and your duty to do. I 
listened, Sir, with pain to one danger- 
ous doctrine which was put forward 
against my admission—namely, that 
Parliament recognized no rights but its 
own; that it had never treated those 
claims—that is, those of the electors of 
Northampton for electoral and represen- 
tative concessions —as rights; that it 
had always regarded them as high and 
valuable privileges, which it was in its 
power to withhold or bestow, and that 
it had never been guided by any other 
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ber-wee oy than expediency or policy. I 
‘submit that that doctrine is treason to 
the Constitution of England. I submit 
that the suffrage is a right—that in the 
famous case of ‘‘ Ashby v. White ” it was 
decided by the highest Courts of Judica- 
ture in this Realm that the suffrage is 
not a privilege, but a right; and I sub- 
mit that while it is true that Parliament 
|has the right to take away, negate, or 
destroy the right of any citizen in this 
country, yet that one Chamber is not Par- 
liament, and neither House by its mere 
Resolution may override, negate, or sus- 
pend the law, and that, although you 
may have the right of force, that is 
a bad right to put against the right of 
law. [Jnterruption.| I can only thank the 
courtesy of the Members who interrupt 
me on my right for their consideration 
to me in the difficult position in which 
I am placed. I will ask the indulgence 
of the House while I offer one or two 
words of explanation as to matters which 
have been personally urged as reasons 
why I should not sit. It is said first, 
that I am a candidate of the Govern- 
ment—put forward by the Government. 
Surely, if that were true it would be no 
great objection in the way of my return. 
But there is not a particle of truth in it. 
I stood in 1868 at Northampton to fight 
the seat of Lord Henley. The present 
Prime Minister on that occasion thought 
it his duty to oppose my election, and he 
wrote a letter which I thought then a 
fair ground of complaint, advising the 
people of Northampton to return the 
sitting Members—Mr. Charles Gilpin 
and Lord Henley. I have never had, 
directly or indirectly, the smallest aid 
or assistance from either the present 
Prime Minister, or any Member of the 
Government, or, to my knowledge, from 
any Member of the Liberal Party, in 
any one of the elections I have fought 
in that borough. And when the hon. 
Member who has felt it his duty to come 
in unfortunate collision with me else- 
where chooses to contradict that, he con- 
tradicts it without the smallest know- 
ledge of the facts. With reference to 
the allegation made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South-West 
Lancashire (Sir R. Assheton Cross), that 
Mr. Adam had in some fashion recom- 
mended me to the electors of North- 
ampton, there is not the faintest shadow 
of foundation for that. I never held the 
smallest communication, direct or in- 
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Mr. Adam, or anyone on his behalf, 
until in this House, in his official posi- 
tion as Commissioner of Works, it was 
my duty to address questions to him on 
behalf of my constituents. With that 
exception, I never had the smallest con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with Mr. 
Adam or any Member of the Govern- 
ment, and to my belief—it may be in- | 
correct, but to my belief—I have always | 
regarded the Liberal Party as rather 
standing in the way of my election than | 
in any fashion helping to forward my re- | 
turn. This allegation, however, I sub- | 
mit was unworthy of this House; and | 
I submit that no such considerations 
have ever entered at any time in the 
discussion of a candidature. I submit 
that a great House which claims the 
powers of one of the highest Courts of 
this Realm should try to be judicial. 
Then it is said that all that has hap- 
pened I have brought upon myself; 
that it is not the opinions which were 
alleged against me, but, to use the 
words of more than one right hon. and 
hon. Member, the offensive way in 
which at the Table of the House I 
paraded my views and threw down the 
gauntlet in the face of the House. Now, | 
there is not a shadow of justification for 
that. The only way in which it is at- 
tempted to support the allegation is by 
saying that at the Table of the House, 
when [ had in writing claimed to affirm, 
giving no reasons whatever in that 
claim, and when I was asked under what | 
law I claimed to affirm, and I named 
the Statutes, it was said that was a 
declaration of Atheism. But it is not 
true, and no person having the smallest 
acquaintance with the law should have 
made such a declaration. I think I 
heard one right hon. Gentleman com- 
mit himself to the statement that none 
except Atheists could affirm under the| 
Evidence Amendment Acts of 1869 and 
1870. Thatisnot so. By the law prior 
to the passing of those Acts, any Theist 
who did not believe in future rewards or | 
’ punishments was one of those who were 
not competent to give evidence on Oath, | 
who might have been objected to as in-' 
competent, and who became competent | 
to affirm under those Statutes. And, | 
therefore, I say there was no declara- | 
tion of Atheism involved in what was 
said at the Table, and that no Member 
has the right to examine my opinions. | 
I have never uttered them in this House, | 
and, under great temptation, I have’ 
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refrained from using any word which 
could wound the feelings of the most 
religious, though I have heard within 
these walls, within but a few hours, 
language used, by one who has de- 
clared his religion, against me, which 
I should have felt ashamed to use in 
any decent assembly. Nothing of my 
opinions, Sir, was communicated to 
the House until the Committee which 
examined me before it asked whether I 
had written a certain letter to The Times. 
It has been stated over and over again 
on both sides of the House that any de- 
claration in Zhe Times, or any declaration 
outside these walls, is a matter with which 
Parliament has no concern. I objected 
to answer the question on the ground 
that it was a matter with which Parlia- 
ment had no concern. But when the 
Committee insisted I gave way, for I 
had no desire to be a hypocrite or to 
conceal my real convictions. I have 
put, I hope, as respectfully as any man 
can put, what I thought a fair reason 
for the line I took, and though I be- 
lieved it was a matter which the House 
had no right to deal with, and entirely 
without its province, yet, when the 
Committee pressed me on it, I believed 
I was dealing with generous English 
Gentlemen, who would not distort what 
they had asked for into a declaration 
that I had paraded it before the House. 
I have had to sit with pain while reck- 
less charges, probably supplied to Mem- 
bers by persons not having the responsibi- 
lity of a seat in this House, have sounded 
in my ears ; I have heard two right hon. 
and several hon. Members quote against 
me during this week, letters from 
‘‘An Avowed Atheist,” as expressing 
my opinions on religion and on family. 
These were quoted on the Ist of May 
against me, though on the 26th of 
April, in the paper in which those letters 
were printed, there appeared a declara- 
tion that they had not been written by 
an avowed Atheist at all, but by a pro- 
fessing Christian, for the purpose of 
injuring me and preventing my candi- 
dature. I ask the House whether that 
is a loyal and brave way to deal with a 
man who has no right of speech till 
it is too late to remedy the wrong done? 
Members have been industrious in read- 
ing all the things I have ever written, 
and some things I have never written. 
One, the hon. Member for the Tower 
Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), read in this 
House a phrase which, when he read it, 
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I could not remember, and which I 
knew it was impossible I could have 
used in the way it was put, because it 
would have been fatal to the candida- 
ture I had desired to preserve at North- 
ampton. And what do I find? I find, 
instead of its being a matter happening 
in any fashion since this contest began, 
that a portion of a speech attributed to 
me 15 years ago has been taken, though 
at the top of the very paragraph from 
which the hon. Member has quoted I 
find there is a declaration that I am 
not in any way responsible for what 
appears in the report. Surely, it would 
have been generous of him to say 
that, it would have been fair to say 
that, it would have been just to say 
that. I do not pretend that many 
things I have said are not deserving of 
blame from this House; but there is a 
great difference between treating things 
as deserving blame, and twisting and 
distorting a phrase to make it a ground- 
work for the heaviest punishment that 
can fall on a man who desires to, serve the 
constituency that elected him to repre- 
sent it in this House. Then I heard 
that I had been convicted of circulating 
a filthy book, and had escaped by a 
legal quibble the punishment I had de- 
served. The hon. Member who thought 
it right to say that in this House, might 
have stated that the learned Judge who 
tried me—and whose grave may protect 
him from the insinuations heaped upon 
other Judges who have had the misfor- 
tune to do me justice—the late Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, said—- 

‘‘The defendants honestly believed that the 

evils which this work would remedy, arising 
from over-population and poverty, are so great 
that these checks may be resorted to as a remedy 
for the evils and as bettering the condition of 
humanity, although there might be things to be 
avoided if it were possible to avoid them, and 
yet remedy the evils which they are to prevent. 
That such is the honest opinion of the defend- 
ants, we, who have read that book and heard 
what they have said, must do them the justice 
of believing.” 
Is that the language which one of Eng- 
land’s greatest Judges would use of a 
man on trial before him for circulating 
a filthy book? And the jury who found 
me guilty said in their verdict— 

“We entirely exonerate the defendants from 
any corrupt motive in publishing it.”’ 

Surely, when foul words of condemna- 
tion came, a generous and strong op- 
ponent would have at least said this 
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on the other side, so that the House 
might be a judge how far the con- 
demnation was warranted. I would 
say one more word personally. Mem- 
bers who have alleged that I at- 
tacked marriage, that I attacked family, 
cannot have read one word I have 
written or said on either. I have never 
in my life attacked either. Members 
who charge me with Socialism and Com- 
munism are ignorantof the whole history 
of my life, and of the whole political 
strife in which I have been engaged. 
But these charges, if they were as true 
as they are false, give you no right to 
stand between me and my seat. I ask 
the House with all respect to be logical. 
I do not doubt that it would be difficult 
for some Members to get into the frame 
of mind which would enable them to be 
so; but I ask them either to declare my 
seat vacant now, or at once to introduce 
a Bill rendering me incapable of sitting 
for any constituency. Deprive me of all 
civil rights by law, and then I must 
submit, as better men have had to sub- 
mit, whom the Parliament of England 
has attainted and outlawed; but while I 
have my civil rights I will claim them. 
If the law cannot give them to me—and 
perhaps it is better that this House 
should be above the law—then I can 
only try to obtain them, and wherever 
my voice may go, say that you, the High 
Court of Parliament, greater than law, 
have trampled upon law. I can at least 
try at the hustings and the ballot-box ; 
when the time comes—the people, whom 
you say are on your side—will decide, 
as it is their legal right todo. I heard 
the strange phrase from a noble Lord 
that both sides had gone too far to 
recede. The House honours me too 
much in putting me on one side and 
itself on the other. But the House 
being strong should be generous. The 
strong can recede; the generous can 
give. But constituencies have a right 
to more than generosity. They have a 
right to justice. The law gives me that 
seat; in the name of the law I ask for 
it. I regret that my personality over- 
shadows the principles involved in this 
question. But I would ask those who 
have touched my right, not knowing 
it; who have found for me vices which 
I do not remember in the memory of my 
life—I would ask them whether all can 
afford to cast the first stone—or whether, 
condemning me justly for my unworthi- 
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ness, they will, as just Judges, vacate 
their own seats, having deprived my 
constituents of their right here to mine ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the Re- 
solution which had been proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite was 
one that, as he thought, had been pro- 
posed and carried in that House already 
four times; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not stated that on all those 
occasions there was a considerable num- 
ber of Members who voted against it. On 
the 7th of February, 1882, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed the same Resolu- 
tion, which was met by the Home Secre- 
tary with the Previous Question, for 
which he gave the following valid rea- 
sons—namely, that— 

“The House has no right to interpose and 
say that a person duly elected by any consti- 
tuency is not entitled to come to this Table and 
take the Oath which the Statute prescribes he is 
to take. We regard a Resolution of this charac- 
ter—that is to say, of the character of the reso- 
lution proposed by the right hon. Gentleman— 
as in effect doing what a Resolution of the House 
of Commons ought not to do—namely, set aside 
the provisions of an Act of Parliament. The 
course we should advise the House of Commons 
to take is that as they permitted Mr. Bradlaugh 
to take the Affirmation, subject to the decision 
of the Courts of Law, so he should be allowed to 
take the Oath in the form of words prescribed 
by the Statute, subject to the jadgment of the 
Courts of Law, as to whether that is a fulfilment 
of the condition presented by the Statute.” 
Such was the argument of the Home 
Secretary, and he (Mr. Labouchere) 
proposed to take a precisely similar 
course in this instance. For his 
own part, he was not aware why those 
who on previous occasions held that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was entitled to take 
the Oath, should not hold the same 
now. On the contrary, there was every 
reason why they should, seeing that Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s case had been strengthened 
since then. He had been since re- 
elected by his constituency, and the 
highest Court of the Realm had decided 
that Mr. Bradlaugh had a right to take 
the Oath. The Lord Chancellor had 
decided that as Mr. Bradlaugh was not 
allowed to affirm, therefore it was his 
duty to take the Oath. But there was 
another reason. Without going into 
the past, they all knew perfectly well 
that the reason why the House had pre- 
viously objected to Mr. Bradlaugh being 
allowed to take the Oath was that he 
stated within the precincts of the House 
what, to all intents and purposes, 
amounted to this—that he was an 
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Atheist. But the law of England held 
that Atheism was not a permanent 
quality. Though a man might have 
said he was an Atheist 100 times, the 
law held that he must be judged only 
by what he said when he came to per- 
form any judicial act requiring an oath 
to be taken. When he came before a 
Court of Law, though he might have 
affirmed 100 times before as an Atheist, 
the Judge would still ask him whether 
he was an Atheist then, andif he said he 
was not, it was not competent to go back 
upon any previous assertions made by 
him, to show that he was an Atheist. 
According to law, therefore, the House 
had no official knowledge at present that 
Mr. Bradlaugh was an Atheist. Since 
Mr. Bradlaugh had been re-elected it 
was well known by every Member of 
the House that a Gentleman had been 
elected of great position in the literary 
world, and everyone who knew any- 
thing of literature was aware that he had 
avowed himself to be an unbeliever in a 
Superintending Providence as clearly as 
Professor Huxley himself. Why had 
they allowed that Gentleman, whom 
every one of them knew to be an 
Atheist, to take the Oath, and yet would 
not allow Mr. Bradlaugh to take it, be- 
cause it was asserted that three years 
ago he stated within the House that he 
was an Atheist? If the majority of the 
House chose to act illegally, unjustly, 
and unconstitutionally, they on that side 
would stand by justice and the Consti- 
tution. He begged to move the Previous 
Question, and he would take a division 
upon it. 

Previous Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Original Question be now put.”—( Mr. 
Labouchere.) 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I have to 
apologize to the House for having failed 
to perceive the point under discussion 
when I formerly rose to say a few words. 
Having made that apology, I pass to the 
Resolution itself, and here the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, relying on the: pre- 
vious judgments of the House, has like- 
wise relied upon previous arguments. I 
must say I see nothing unreasonable in 
that course, nor do I think it my duty to 
follow it. His views are unchanged 
with regard to the character of the Re- 
solution that he has moved. Our views 
are unchanged with regard to the legal 
nature of the claim made by the junior 
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Member for Northampton, and with re- 
gard, therefore, to the nature of the act 
by. which the House has declared its 
judgment on the matter. I quite admit 
that the Government is bound to show 
all the respect that it can consistently 
with its conviction to the judgment of 
the majority of the House, and though 
I should have dissented from the Reso- 
lution and signified my dissent in the 
usual manner when the Question was 
put from the Chair, I should not have 
seen any particular advantage in chal- 
lenging the formal judgment of the 
House by a division. The senior Mem- 
ber for Northampton is perfectly en- 
titled to take his own course, and being, 
as I may say, the natural and legitimate 
representative of the case which his 
junior Colleague has in hand, he has 
moved the Previous Question, and an- 
nounced his intention of taking a divi- 
sion upon it. If he perseveres in that 
course, I shall undoubtedly consider it 
my duty to go with him. I donotknow 
that he will induce the majority of the 
House to alter its views; but I do not 
think the question is one which I ought 
to decline to meet in the usual and re- 
gular Parliamentary manner by my 
vote. I hope the House understands 
what the effect of carrying the Previous 
Question will be. To carry the Previous 
Question is to decline a renewal of the 
controversy upon the Resolution on the 
ground that it has been already suffi- 
ciently argued and debated. Were the 
Previous Question carried, it would bea 
declaration by the House which would 
have the effect of removing every ob- 
stacle from the way of the junior 
Member for Northampton, who would 
be in a position to exercise his own 
discretion about coming to the Table 
and taking the Oath. As one who 
dissents from the Resolution, I can- 
not refuse to vote for that Motion, 
although I should not have thought it 
necessary to make it, and should have 
been quite satisfied to record my dissent 
without asking the House to divide on 
the question. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I do not think that it would be reason- 
able for me to remain entirely silent 
after what has been said ; but I am sure 
that it is not the wish of the House that 
we should renew or extend the debate 
upon this question. The grounds on 
which the House has hitherto proceeded 
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have been grounds often travelled over, 
and which I see no reason for myself 
abandoning or expecting the House to 
abandon. It will be in the remembrance 
of the House that the opinion that Mr. 
Bradlaugh, after what had taken place 
when he was originally elected and first 
came to the House to take his seat, 
ought not to be permitted to go through 
the form of repeating the words of the 
Oath came from a Select Committee of 
this House. The recommendation of the 
Committee was accepted by the House, 
and another form of proceeding was 
suggested. When the mode of proceed- 
ing by Affirmation was found not to hold 
water, the question was again raised as 
to Mr. Bradlaugh being allowed to take 
the Oath or to go through the form of 
taking the Oath. The House then con- 
sidered that they had still before them 
the original statement of Mr. Bradlaugh 
on which the opinion of the Committee 
was founded, and that what he had said 
amounted to a distinct intimation con- 
veyed to the House that he held the 
Oath to be not binding, and the words 
to be unmeaning. These proceedings 
have all been, as we regard them, parts 
of one transaction, and I cannot suppose 
that the House would change its views. 
But we have to remember what the 
right hon. Gentleman has pointed out 
would be the effect of carrying the 
Previous Question on this occasion. If 
the hon. Gentleman comes up to the 
Table and proposes to take the Oath, 
you, Mr. Speaker, would be waiting for 
instructions from the House, and if no 
such instructions were given it would be 
difficult to say that any objection could be 
offered to his being permitted to do so. 
Therefore, it is necessary that the House 
should give instructions. It is not that 
by voting the Previous Question that 
we put the matter aside. Voting the 
Previous Question is, in fact, the same 
thing as negativing the Motion, and is 
clearly the same thing as saying that 
we ought to allow Mr. Bradlaugh to 
take the Oath. That being the case, I 
think there is no occasion to prolong the 
controversy, and I hope the House will 
lose no time in coming to a division. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to re- 
ply to an observation made by Mr. Brad- 
laugh at the Bar. He should be very 
glad to modify or withdraw any of the 
statements which he had made about 
Mr. Bradlaugh, if he could do so con- 
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scientiously ; but he was compelled to 
adhere to every statement which he had 
made concerning him. The hon. Mem- 
ber stated that he had given a quotation 
from a speech delivered by him 15 years 
ago without stating that at the head of 
the paper in which the speech appeared 
it was notified that he was not respon- 
sible for what was published. In the 
pamphlet from which he had taken the 
extract there was no such notification. 
Had there been, he would have men- 
tioned it. The notification, however, 
could have had no application to what 
the hon. Gentleman admitted was an ex- 
tract from a speech delivered by him. 
The hon. Member stated also that he 
(Mr. Ritchie) had accused him of having 
been convicted of distributing filthy lite- 
rature, but had omitted to repeat the 
remarks made by the Judge. His state- 
ment was, that in consequence of a legal 
quibble thehon. Member escaped punish- 
ment for having distributed obscene lite- 
rature. Mr. Bradlaugh was tried and 
convicted by a jury, and would have 
been sentenced had he not raised the 
question that the obscenity was not re- 
cited in the indictment, and it was in 
consequence of that he escaped punish- 
ment. He had nothing to apologize for 
or to withdraw. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE pointed out that 
if the Previous Question were carried, 
Mr. Bradlaugh might come into the 
House late at night when it was nearly 
empty, and unable to defend its own 
dignity by vindicating its right to exer- 
cise jurisdiction over his case. He would 
remind hon. Members of the words used 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of 
Argyll with reference to a document 
which Mr. Bradlaugh issued last year, 
and in which he appealed to the people 
against the House of Commons. The 
noble Duke said that, in his opinion, the 
House would be wanting in regard for 
its own position if it should fail to re- 
press anysuch expressicnsof contemptfor 
the House of Commons which exercised 
supreme authority over its own affairs. 

Sir HARDINGE GIFFARD: Sir, I 
think it is very desirable that the House 
should quite understand what it is doing ; 
and I, for one, desire to ask you, Mr. 
Speaker, whether it is a fact that, in the 
event of the Previous Question being 
carried, Mr. Bradlaugh will then be per- 
mitted to take the Oath? I can hardly 
suppose that the great number of hon’ 
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Members opposite who, on previous oc- 
casions, have expressed the highest pos- 
sible abhorrence of what they have de- 
scribed to be a profanation of the Oath, 
would avail themselves of the exceptional 
condition of the House to pass by what 
it has on several occasions determined, 
and what last night it determined in no 
insignificant way to be its will. If forcing 
a division at once would do that which 
has been deprecated on both sides of 
the House, I could understand the im- 
patience of some hon. Members for a 
division. It is generally understood 
that the effect of the Previous Question 
being carried will be that you will per- 
mit Mr. Bradlaugh to go through the 
form of taking the Oath. It is, there- 
fore, very desirable that there should be 
no doubt about the question before we 
go to a division. I only wish to say one 
word in reference to a statement mado 
by Mr. Bradlaugh—to the effect that the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords 
was an affirmation by the Lord Chan- 
cellor that he was entitled to take the 
Oath. I need not say I do not concur 
in that view. There seems to be some 
doubt whether I am capable of express- 
ing an impartial opinion; but I think 
that if some hon. Members were more 
acquainted with Courts of Law they 
would admit that it was possible for an 
advocate to argue points of law, and yet 
to speak sincerely on the question. I 
only wish to point out that the decision 
given by the Courts is simply a decision 
that the person who brought the action 
was not entitled to bring the action. No 
other question was raised, and, there- 
fore, I hope that hon. Members will not 
be misled into the belief that Mr. Brad- 
laugh would take the Oath with the 
sanction and authority of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the 
question of the hon. Member for Laun- 
ceston,’I have to say that, in thefevent of 
this Resolution being set aside by the 
Previous Question, there would be no 
Resolution before the House adverse to 
the operation of the law by which the 
hon. Member for Northampton would un- 
doubtedly be entitled to take the Oath. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, Mr. 
Bradlaugh had very candidly, but not 
for himself very judiciously, admitted, 
in what he had just said, that if the 
Affirmation Bill had passed he would 
have taken his seat in a manner more 
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agreeable to himself; but that, as a last 
resort, he would take the Oath which he 
abhorred—that was to say, he would go 
through the form of repeating the words 
of an Oath which he declared had no 
binding effect on his conscience. If, in 
the face of that renewed and present de- 
claration, the House now permitted Mr. 
Bradlaugh to take the Oath, it would 
be passing a condemnation on the Oath 
itself as Cetag a meaningless form of 
words. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, that a less 
creditable stratagem was never adopted 
by any Ministry than that which was 
now attempted to be played off upon the 
House. It was quite evident that ar- 
rangements had been entered into by 
the Party who, on due notice, was beaten 
the previous night, in order to snatch 
an unworthy victory from a surprised 
and out-manouvred Legislature. It 
would seem that a fore-knowledge—he 
would not say a guilty fore-knowledge— 
of what was to be attempted that day 
had been circulated among the defeated 
Party of last night; and while a large 
number of Members who believed that, 
according to the usual practice of Par- 
liament, a vote of the House of Com- 
mons fairly arrived at would be honour- 
ably observed, were temporarily absent 
upon this unexpected occasion, it was 
clear that the battalions which followed 
the right hon. Member for Mid Lothian 
and the non-juring Member for North- 
ampton—those two Leaders of the Libe- 
ral Party—were in full force to-night. 
The Premier, in his statement, had en- 
deavoured to give the House to under- 
stand that by voting the Previous Ques- 
tion the House was prejudging nothing, 
was preventing nothing, was compro- 
mising nothing, and that hon. Members 
could honourably and consistently, with 
a due regard to the vote of the House, 
support the Previous Question. How- 
ever, it occurred to an hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the Front Opposition 
Bench (Sir Hardinge Giffard) to ask the 
Speaker a question ; and the result had 
been to expose, in the clearest possible 
manner, the nature of the step into which 
the House was sought to be entrapped. 
The House had deliberately resolved to 
reject a Bill by which avowed Atheists 
would have the option of affirming or 
taking the Oath; and now, by way of 
respecting the solemn decision of the 
House, arrived at after long and careful 
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debate, and after the most isi 
and yet most deserved defeat which 
even they had received in the course of 
their manoeuvres on this question, the 
Government were desirous of delibe- 
rately allowing this avowed Atheist to 
profane the Oath, and so involve the 
House in complicity with an abominable 
impiety. It was incumbent upon the 
consciences of all honourable men, at 
least, to give time for the country to 
express its opinion upon this attempt to - 
force the House to permit such a pro- 


fanation. He had no doubt of the 


opinion of the country on the subject. 
It was evident that the Treasury Benches 
were in search of new worlds to conquer ; 
and, after having illustrated how to carry 
on war on the principles of peace, they 
were now seeking to astonish an en- 
lightened world by advancing religion 
on the principles of Infidelity. On that 
side of the House they must decline to 
follow the Government in that appli- 
cation of their varied ingenuity. There 
should be limits to the exercise of the 
option which the Government had taken 
to themselves of getting off and taking 
on at their pleasure their Ministerial 
responsibilities as a Government. This 
plan of making everything an open 
question might be a convenient one for 
a Cabinet that appeared to have no 
principle but that of sticking to their 
places; but it was not for the House to 
lend its countenance to a practice at 
variance with all Constitutional prin- 
ciples, and also at variance with the 
honest instincts of the British people. 
He did not know whether they were 
now in the presence of that transmi- 
gration of spirit in the political existence 
of the Prime Minister of which the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke in 1866 after his 
rejection by the University of Oxford, 
when he threatened to take revenge on 
his political opponents; but it was to be 
regretted that he could not find some 
means of satisfying his revenge on the 
great historical Party with which he was 
once connected without compromising 
the fundamental principles of Christian 
morality and of the Constitution. He 
had risen simply to state that it was his 
intention, if he could carry it out, to 
secure that no snatch or snap vote 
should be taken on-this question; and 
that if there was any fear of last night’s 
decision being overthrown by a species 
of plot, whether concocted inside or out- 
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Parliamentary Oath 
side that House, he trusted means would 


be taken to provide for the House and 
the country an 3 pec of considering 


this new attempt 


y means of an evasion, 


characteristic enough in itself, to over- 
turn the deliberate decision of Parlia- 


ment. 


Question put. 
The 


House divided :—Ayes 


271; 


Noes 165: Majority 106. 


AYES. 


Alexander, Colonel C. 
Allsopp, C. 

Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
Aylmer, Capt. J. E. F. 
Bailey, Sir J. R. 
Balfour, A. J. 

Barne, Col. F. St. J. N. 
Barry, J. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 
Bateson, Sir T. 


Beach,rt. hon. Sir M.H. 


Beach, W. W. B. 
Bellingham, A. H. 
Bentinck, rt. hn. G. C. 
Beresford, G. De la P. 
Biggar, J. G 
Birkbeck, E. 
Blackburne, Col. J. I. 
Blake, J. A. 

Bourke, rt. hon. R. 
Brassey, H. A. 
Broadley, W. H. H. 


Brodrick, hon. W. St. 
J.F 


Brooke, Lord 
Brooks, W. C. 
Bruce, Sir H. H. 
Bruce, ~ T. ©. 
Brymer, W. E. 
Sion, J.R. 
Burghley, Lord 
Buxton, Sir R. J. 
Callan, P. 
Campbell, J. A. 
Carden, Sir R. W. 
Cartwright, W. ©. 
Castlereagh, Viscount 


Cecil, Lord E. H. B.G. 


Chaine, J 
Chaplin, H. 
Christie, W. L. 
Churchill, Lord R. 
Clarke, E 


Clive, Col. hon. G. W. 


Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins 


) T. 
Colthurst,Col. D. La T. 


Compton, F. 
Coope, O. E. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Corry, J. P. 
Cotton, W. J. R. 
Creyke, R. 


Cross, rt. hon. Sir R. A. 


Cubitt, rt. hon. G. 
Dalrymple, C 


Hr. O' Donnell 


Davenport, H. T. 
Davenport, W. B. 
Dawnay, Col. hon. L. P. 
Dawnay, hon. G. C. 
Dawson, C. 

De Worms, Baron H. 
Dickson, Major A. G. 
Digby, Col. hon. E. T. 
Dixon-Hartland, F. D. 
Donaldson-Hudson, C. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Dundas, hon. J. C. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W. H. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Egerton, hon. A. de T. 
Egerton, hon. A. F. 
Elcho, Lord 

Elliot, Sir G. 

Emlyn, Viscount 
Ennis, Sir J. 

Estcourt, G. S. 
Ewart, W. 

Ewing, A. O. 
Fairbairn, Sir A. 
Feilden, Lieut.-General 


R. J. 
Fellowes, W. H. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fitzwilliam, hn. H. W. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Floyer, J. 
Folkestone, Viscount 
Forester, C. T. W 
Foster, W. H. 
Fowler, R. N. 
Fremantle, hon. T. F. 
French-Brewster, R. 


A. B. 
Freshfield, C. K. 
Gardner, R. Richard- 
son- 
Garnier, J. C. 
Gibson, rt. hon. E. 
Giffard, Sir H. S. 
Giles, A. 
Glyn, hon. 8. C. 
Gooch, Sir D. 
Gore-Langton, W. S. 
Gorst, J. E. 
Grantham, W. 
Gray, E. D. 
itcang, * E. 
Greer, T. 4 
Grego 
Gregory, @. 
Halsey, T. 5 
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Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G 


Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, I. T. 
Harrington, T. 
Harvey, Sir R. B. 
Hay, rt. hon. Admiral 
Sir J. C. D. 
Henry, M. 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hicks, E. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord A. W. 
Hinchingbrook, _ 
Holland, Sir H 
Home, Lt.-Col. D. M. 
Hope, rt. hn. A.J. B.B. 
Howard, E. 8. 
Hubbard, rt. hon. J. G. 
Jerningham, H. E. H. 
Kennard, Col. E. H. 
Kennard, C. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, M. J 
King-Harman, Colonel 
E. R. 


Knight, F. W. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Knowles, T. 

Lalor, R. 

Lawrance, J. C. 

Lawrence, Sir T. 

Leahy, J. 

Leamy, E. 

Lechmere, Sir E. A. H. 

Leeman, J. J. 

Legh, W. J. 

Leigh, R. 

Leighton, 8. 

Lennox, rt. hon. Lord 
H. G. C. G. 

Lever, J. O. 

Levett, T. J. 

Lewis, C. E. 

Lewisham, Viscount 

Loder, R. 

Long, W. H. 

Lopes, Sir M. 

Lowther, rt. hon. J. 

Lowther, hon. W. 

Lusk, Sir A. 

Lyons, R. D. 

Macartney, J. W. E. 

M‘Carthy, J 

M‘Coan, J. C. 

Macfarlane, D. H. 

M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir J. 

Mac Iver, D 

M‘Kenna, J. N. 

Macnaghten, E. 

Makins, Colonel W. T. 

Martin, P 

Marum, E. M. 

Master, T. W. C. 

Matheson, Sir A. 

Maxwell, Sir H. E. 

Mayne, T 

Meldon, C. H. 

Metge, R. H. 

Miles, Sir P. J. W. 

Miles, C. W. 

Mills, Sir C. H. 

Monckton, F. 
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Moore, A. 

Morgan, hon. F. 

Moss, R. 

Mowbray, rt. hon. Sir 
J.R 


Mulholland, J. 
Murray, C. J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Nicholson, W. N. 
Noel, rt. hon. G. J. 
North, Colonel J. 8. 
or li rt. hn. Sir 


S. H. 
Northcote, H. S. 
O’ Beirne, Col. F. 
O’Brien, W. 
O’Connor, A. 
O’Connor, T. P. 
O’Donnell, F. H. 
O'Kelly, J. 
Onslow, D. 
O’Shea, W. H. 
Parker, C. 8. 
Parnell, C. S. 
Patrick,R.W.Cochran- 
Pease, Sir J. W. 
Peek, Sir H. W. 
Pell, A. 
Pemberton, E. L. 
Percy, right hon. Earl 
Percy, Lord A. 
Phipps, C. N. P. 
Phipps, P. 
Plunket, rt. hon. D. R. 
Power, R. 
Price, Captain G. E. 
Puleston, J. H. 
Raikes, rt. hon. H. C. 
Rankin, J 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C. T. 
Rolls, J. A. 
Ross, A. H. 
Ross, C. C. 
Round, J. 
St. Aubyn, W. M. 
Salt, T. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G, 
Scott, Lord H. 
Scott, M. D. 
Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir 
H. J. 


Severne, J. E. 
Sexton, T. 

Sheil, E. 

Smith, rt. hon. W. H. 
Smith, A. 
Smithwick, J. F. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanley, rt. hon.Col. F. 
Stanley, E. J 
Sullivan, T. D. 
Sykes, C. 

Talbot, J. G. 


Thynne, Lord H. F. 
Tollemache, hon. W. F. 
Tollemache, H. J. 
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Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
Tottenham, A. L. 
Tyler, Sir H. W. 
Vivian, Sir H. H: 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Warburton, P. E. 


Poor Law 


Williams, General O. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir. J. E. 
Wolff, Sir H. D. 
Wortley, C. B. Stuart- 
Wroughton, P. 
Wyndham, hon. P. 


Warion, OC. N. Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Watkin, Sir E. W. Yorke, J. R. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. TELLERS. 
Whitley, E. Crichton, Viscount 
Whitworth, B. Winn, R. 

NOES. 
Acland, Sir T. D. Firth, J. F. B. 
Agnew, Fitzmaurice, Lord E. 
Ainsworth, D. Flower, C. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Armitage, B. Forster, Sir C. 
Armitstead, G. Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Arnold, A. Fowler, H. H. 
Asher, A. Fowler, W. 


Ashley, hon. E. M. 

Balfour, rt. hon. J. B. 

Balfour, J. 8. 

Barclay, J. W. 

Barran, J. 

Bass, Sir M. A. 

Baxter, rt. hon. W. E. 

Beaumont, W. B. 

Bolton, J. C. 

Borlase, W. C. 

Brand, H. R. 

Brett, R. B. 

Briggs, W. E. 

Bright, J. (Manchester) 

Broadhurst, H. 

Brogden, A. 

Brown, A. H. 

Bruce, rt. hon. Lord C. 

Bruce, hon. R. P. 

Bryce, J. 

Buchanan, T. R. 

Buszard, M. C. 

Caine, W. S. 

Campbell- Bannerman, 
H 


Causton, R. K. 

Chamberlain, rt. hn. J. 

Cheetham, J. F. 

Childers, rt. hn. H.C.E. 

Clarke, J. C. 

Clifford, C. C. 

Cohen, A. 

Collings, J. 

Cotes, C. C. 

Courtney, L. H. 

Cowen, J. 

Craig, W. Y. 

Cross, J. K. 

Davies, R. 

Davies, W. 

Dilke, rt. hn. Sir C. W. 

Dodds, J. 

Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 

Duff, R. W. 

Egerton, Admiral hon. 
F, 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fawcett, rt. hon. H. 
Ferguson, R. 


Fry, L. 

Gladstone, rt. hn.W.E. 

Gladstone, H. J. 

Gladstone, W. H. 

Gourley, E. T. 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 

Grant, A. 

Grosvenor, right hon. 
Lord R. 

Hamilton, J. G. C. 

Harcourt, rt. hon. Sir 
i fe A 

Hardcastle, J. A. 

Hartington, Marq. of 

Hayter, Sir A. D. 

Henderson, F. 

Heneage, E. 

Herschell, Sir F. 

Hibbert, J. T. 

Hill, T. R. 

Holden, I. 

Hollond, J. R. 

Holms, J. 

Howard, G. J. 

Howard, J. 

Illingworth, A. 

Inderwick, F. A. 

James, Sir H. 

James, C. 

James, W. H. 

Jenkins, Sir J. J. 

Kensington,rt.hn. Lord 

Lambton, hon. F. W. 

Lawson, Sir W. 

Leake, R. 

Leatham, E. A. 

Leatham, W. H. 

Lefevre, right hon. G. 
J.8 


Lloyd, M. 
Lubbock, Sir J. 
M‘Arthur, A. 
Mackie, R. B. 
M‘Laren, C. B. B. 
Macliver, P. 8. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Mappin, F. T. 
Maskelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mellor, J. W. 
Monk, C. J. 
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Morgan, rt. hon. G.O Smith, E. 
Morley, A Smith, Lt.-Col. G. 
Morley, J. Spencer, hon. C. R. 
Palmer, C. M. Stanley, hon. E. L. 
Palmer, J. H. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Pease, A. Stevenson, J. C. 
Peddie, J. D. Storey, 8. 
Philips, R. N. Summers, W. 
Potter, T. B. Talbot, C. R. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. Taylor, P. A. 
Pulley, J. Tennant, C. 


Ramsden, Sir J. 
Reed, Sir E. J. 


Tillett, J. H. 
Trevelyan, rt. hn. G. O. 
O. P. 


Reid, R. T. Villiers, rt. hon. 
Rendel, 8. Waddy, S. D. 
Richardson, T. Waugh, E 
Roberts, J. Webster, J 
Robertson, H. Whitbread, S. 


Williams, C. S. E. 
Williamson, S. 


Russell, G. W. E. 
Russell, Lord A. 


Rylands, P. Wills, W. H. 
Samuelson, 3B. Wilson, Sir M. 
Samuelson, H. Wodehouse, E. R. 
Seely, C. (Nottingham) Woodall, W. 
Sellar, A. C. 

Shaw, T. TELLERS. 
Shield, H. Butt, C. P. 
Simon, Serjeant J. Labouchere, H. 
Slagg, J 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That, having regard to the Reso- 
lutions of this House of the 22nd June 1880, of 
the 26th April,1881, and of the 7th February 
and 6th March 1882, and to the Reports and 
Proceedings of two Select Committees therein 
referred to, Mr. Bradlaugh be not permitted to 
go through the form of repeating the words of 
the Oath prescribed by the Statutes 29 Vic. 
c. 19, and 31 and 32 Vic. c. 72. 


QUESTIONS. 


—<- 0 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—OUTDOOR RE- 
LIEF—THE UNIONS OF GLENTIES 
AND DUNFANAGHY. 


Mr. O’BRIEN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, What is the money value of the 
outdoor relief (if any) which was ac- 
tually administered in the Unions of 
Glenties and Dunfanaghy, respectively, 
during the last three months; among 
how many persons it was distributed ; 
and, what proportion the persons s0 re- 
lieved bear to the destitute population 
of these Unions? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
the money value of the outdoor relief 
granted during the last three months 
in the Glenties Union was £145. The 
average weekly number of persons re- 
lieved was 186, and the total number of. 
persons who received relief during the 
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period was 221, It was impossible to 
say what proportion this number bore 
to the total destitute poor of the district. 
The Local Government Board were not 
aware of any outdoor relief having been 

anted during the period named in 
Sunhasthe Union. A supply of meal 
was sent to Tory Island to meet any 
cases of emergency ; but no Return had 
been received as to the persons re- 
lieved. 

Coroner COLTHURST asked whe- 
ther the Local Government Board would 
urge on the Dunfanaghy Guardians the 
necessity of exercising their powers in 
this respect ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that no com- 
laints had been received yet; but the 
ocal Government Board would be glad 

to consider the question. 

Mr. O’BRIEN asked whether the 
Chief Secretary had seen a letter from 
Father M‘Fadden, stating that the re- 
lieving officer told him he had instruc- 
tions from the Guardians to offer nothing 
but the workhouse ? 


[No reply. ] 


Army 


BRITISH GUIANA—ACTION OF THE 
QUARANTINE BOARD. 


Str JOHN LUBBOCK asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies, Whether his attention has been 
called to the action of the Quarantine 
Board of British Guiana, in suddenly 
altering their regulations so as to enable 
them entirely to exclude from the Colony 
a cargo of rice, the staple food of the 
Indian immigrant population; whe- 
ther such action was approved by the 
Secretary of State ; and, whether for the 
guidance of shipowners and importers, 
he can lay upon the Table any Corre- 
spondence showing under what circum- 
stances, and especially on what medical 
evidence and advice, the cargo was con- 
demned ? 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY: Sir, the 
cargo of rice was brought in a vessel 
called the Sheila, which had conveyed 
Coolies from Calcutta to Surinam. In 
the course of the voyage a serious out- 
break of cholera had taken place on 
board. The Quarantine Board was ad- 
vised by their medical officer that the 
cargo was infected and dangerous. They 
had no power, under their existing laws, 
to forbid it being landed, or to keep the 
ship more than 14 days in quarantine; 


Mr. Trevelyan 
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so they, in concert with the Court of 
Policy, passed a Regulation empowering 
them to impose and renew periods of 
quarantine indefinitely. The Secretary 
of State has expressed the opinion that 
it would have been better to have taken 
power to prohibit the landing of the 
cargo, and to have notified to the owners 
what they had to expect, and not left 
them in doubt whether the landing 
would ultimately be allowed or not. 
The Governor has been requested to 
forward the medical evidence on which 
the Board acted ; and when this is re- 
ceived the Correspondence will be laid 
upon the Table. 


Pensioners. 


ARMY PENSIONERS—CASE OF 
CHARLES M‘FADDEN. 

Mr. KENNY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is a fact that 
Charles M‘Fadden, late private of the 
57th Foot, regimental No. 2076, an out- 
pensioner of Her Majesty’s Royal Hos- 
pital at Chelsea, having the Crimean 
medal and clasps for Inkerman and Se- 
bastopol, the Turkish medal, the New 
Zealand medal, and long service and 
good medal, as well as four good con- 
duct badges and a certificate for ‘‘ very 
good conduct,” and who is now in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, has been 
refused two years’ arrears of pension, 
amounting to £40 4s., on the ground 
that he was resident in a foreign coun- 
try during the accumulation of the ar- 
rears, viz., from October 1886 till De- 
cember 1882; whether M‘Fadden is 
entitled to reckon his service as twenty- 
one years and nineteen days towards 
pay and pension, twelve years and five 
months of which time he served abroad; 
if, as M‘Fadden was over fifty years of 
age when he went to a foreign country 
for the two years mentioned, he was 
not liable by Statute to have been called 
out for service at home in the event of 
a national emergency; and, whether, 
under all these circumstances, he will be 
now permitted to receive his arrears of 
pension, he being at the present time 
threatened with the loss of the sight of 
both eyes? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, a Regulation has recently been made 
allowing pensioners over 50 years of age 
to reside out of the country; and I pro- 
pose to apply this Regulation to the case 
of M‘Fadden, who will, therefore, receive 
the arrears. 
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PARLIAMENT—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
ACTS—LEGISLATION. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, without delay, to 
introduce a Bill to give effect to the 
Resolution arrived at on Friday 20th 
April relative to the Contagious Dis- 
eases Acts; and, whether it is the in- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Government, 
pending further legislation, to continue 
to enforce the Law, or whether they 
will consider themselves entitled to ex- 
ercise a dispensing power, and to issue 
instructions to the authorities to under- 
take no further prosecutions under the 
Act ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, in consequence of the Resolution 
passed by the House of Commons on 
April 20, in reference to the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, we propose, as soon as 
possible, to introduce a short Bill pro- 
viding for the following main points :— 
namely, (1.) To repeal all sections of 
the Acts of 1866 and 1869 which direct 
periodical or compulsory examination of 
women, including all police action. (2.) 
That any woman voluntarily presenting 
herself at a certified hospital may, at 
her own request, be examined, and, if 
it be deemed necessary by the surgeon, 
may be admitted into such hospital and 
detained there in accordance with the 
provisions of the present Acts. (3.) That, 
in places under the Act where no certi- 
fied hospitals exist, any woman may, at 
her own request, be examined by a duly 
appointed surgeon, and, if it be deemed 
necessary by the surgeon, may be ad- 
mitted into a certified hospital and de- 
tained there in accordance with the 
provisions of the present Acts. (4.) That 
anything in the present Acts not incon- 
sistent with the above should be retained. 
This is all the legislation which appears 
to be absolutely requisite in the present 
Session. It will not, however, exclude 
a consideration by the Government of 
the whole question, with a view either 
to legislation next Session on the lines 
of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission of 1871, or of the Bill of 
1872, or, possibly, to the introduction of 
some further provisions into a Bill which 
is about to be presented in the House 
of Lords for the amendment of the law 
relating to the protection of young girls. 
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As, however, it is uncertain when the 
Bill the provisions of which I have indi- 
cated can be passed, it was necessary to 
consider what action should be taken at 
onee. It appears that the powers con- 
ferred on the Admiralty and the Secre- 
tary of State for War by the Acts are, 
in the main, permissive, and not obliga- 
tory. The operation of the Acts hinges 
on the appointment of visiting surgeons 
at the places subjected to the Acts, and 
on the employment of the Metropolitan 
Police. All the expenses of the admi- 
nistration of the Acts are to be defrayed 
by the Admiralty and the War Office 
from money to be voted by Parliament. 
After the vote of April 20, there exists 
no reasonable probability that the House 
of Commons will vote the fund necessary 
for the administration of the compulsory 
examination sections of the Acts. In- 
structions have, therefore, been given 
for the withdrawal of the Metropolitan 
Police. The visiting surgeons will be 
for the present retained for the purpose 
of providing a legal means of admitting 
women who desire to enter a certified 
hospital, who are to be subject to deten- 
tion under the 17th section of the Act 
of 1866, which authorizes a woman 
voluntarily to subject herself to exami- 
nation. Amended Estimates providing 
for the expenses of the administration 
of the Acts will be substituted for those 
now contained in the Navy and Army 
Estimates; and the discussion of these 
Estimates on the introduction of the Bill 
will probably give the most convenient 
opportunity for entering into any further 
details on the subject. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHURCHILL 
asked whether it was not the fact that, 
in the recent debate on this subject, the 
noble Marquess had expressed the opi- 
nion that the present Acts were abso- 
lutely necessary for the efficiency of the 
Army; whether that was not also the 
opinion of the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty as regarded the Navy; and, if so, 
whether it was now the opinion of the 
War Office and the Admiralty that the 
Regulation of which the noble Marquess 
had given Notice would provide for the 
efficiency of the Army and Navy? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he did not think the noble Lord 
had correctly quoted the statement. He 
did not say that the Acts were abso- 
lutely necessary to the efficiency of the 
Army or Navy, but that he thought 
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they had tended to increase the efficiency | 
of the Army and Navy. 

- SmH. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
when the Bill for the better protection 
of young persons would be brought in? 
The removal of the police charged with 
the execution of the Acts would render 
the need for the Bill all the more 
urgent. 

m WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that the Bill was ready, and would, he 
hoped, be introduced immediately after 
Whitsuntide. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether lately at 
Cairo, in one battalion about 560 strong, 
75 men were laid up at one time in con- 
sequence of venereal disease ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, the Returns of sick at Cairc are not 
given by battalions; but on the 13th of 
April the soldiers of the force at Cairo 
under treatment for venereal disease 
amounted to 2°65 of the strength, which 
would only give an average of about 17 
to a battalion of 650 men. By a later 
Return received yesterday, it appears 
that of the whole force in Egypt those 
in hospital for venereal disease were 
about 34 per cent of the force. 

Mr. WARTON asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether it is true 
that the Military Authorities in Ireland 
lately made a strong application to the 
Government to the effect that the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts be extended to 
Dublin, on the ground that a large pro- 
portion of its garrison was rendered in- 
efficient by venereal disease ? 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Sir, in December last the military au- 
thorities in Ireland represented strongly 
the great prevalence of venereal disease 
among the garrison of Dublin, and 
urged that the provisions of the Conta- 
gious Diseases Acts should be extended 
to that City. 1t was not considered ex- 
pedient to propose legislation for such 
an extension ; but I have arranged with 
the Governors of the Westmoreland Lock 
Hospital to offer additional accommoda- 
tion to diseased women; and I hope 
that this measure may have some result 
in improving the health of the garrison. 


IRELAND —STATE-AIDED EMI- 
GRATION. 
Mr. SEXTON asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether it is the fact that Mr. Tuke’s 
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Committee, in conducting the State- 
aided emigration from Belmullet, have 
sent away numbers of persons compara- 
tively well-to-do, who took with them 
considerable sums of ready money, and 
left unpaid debts due to local traders, 
and whether the Committee persisted in 
taking this course, after the facts had 
been made known to them; whether 
numbers of other persons, steeped in 
poverty, who applied to be emigrated, 
have been left behind, and by what in- 
fluence it has happened that their claims 
have been rejected, while the applica- 
tions of the less poor have been success- 
ful; whether it is true that among the 
persons emigrated by the ‘‘ Phoenician ”’ 
on the 27th ult. was a young gentleman, 
Mr. Richard Bingham, son of Mr. Denis 
Bingham, J.P. of Bingham Castle, and 
whether, after the Viceroy, Earl Spencer, 
had paid a visit to his father, this young 
gentleman was provided on board the 
ship with special accommodation, and 
has obtained his passage gratis ; whe- 
ther thirty-six persons from the New- 
port Union have been left behind, in 
consequence of mismanagement by the 
Committee ; and, on complaining, have 
been threatened with forfeiture of their 
passage tickets; whether the Govern- 
ment will afford grants of public money 
in aid of a system so conducted; and, 
whether inquiry will be made as to the 
circumstances under which the local 
relieving officers recommended the per- 
sons chosen ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN : Sir, I have been 
favoured with a Memorandum on this 
subject by Mr. Tuke’s Committee. The 
Committee took every possible precau- 
tion to satisfy themselves as to the eligi- 
bility of the applicants. It is true that 
at Belmullet some of the local traders 
complained that assistance had been 
promised to certain persons able to de- 
fray the cost of emigration; but, on 
inquiry into these cases, it was found 
that in no single instance had these per- 
sons sufficient means to enable them to 
pay forthe emigration of the whole family. 
The Committee could not be in any way 
responsible for the payment of debts of 
the emigrants. No persons were re- 
jected or refused on account of poverty ; 
but, unfortunately, some of the poorest, 
by reason of their large and weak fami- 
lies, were so unfitted for emigration that 
it was impossible for the Committee to 


undertake the grave responsibility of 
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sending them toa strange country. With 
regard to Mr. Richard Bingham, his 
passage is paid for from private sources ; 
it is in no way State-aided ; and the sug- 
gestion that Lord Spencer’s visit to his 
father had anything to do with it is 
wholly without foundation. It is true 
that 36 persons from Newport Union 
were left behind on the 27th of April; 
but this occurred through stress of wea- 
ther, and through misconduct on the 
part of the owner of a hooker. They 
will be embarked to-morrow. Mean- 
while, they have been lodged in Bel- 
mullet at the expense of Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee. They are not known to have 
made any complaints ; on the contrary, 
they have expressed themselves as well 
pleased with their treatment. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: The right hon. 
Gentleman states that a number of in- 
tending emigrants were rejected in con- 
sequence of their being very poor and 
having feeble families. Have any steps 
been taken for the relief of those intend- 
ing emigrants so rejected; and are the 
Government only anxious to promote 
the emigration of those who are sturdy, 
and to discourage the emigration of all 
whose families which will be a burden 
to the country in which they remain? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I do not know 
anything in the hon. Member’s Question 
which really requires an answer, except 
for me to repeat that there are, unfortu- 
nately, some families so burdened with 
small children that it would be cruel to 
emigrate them. There will be no change 
in the operation of the Poor Law in 
consequence of the action of Mr. Tuke’s 
Committee. 

Mr. O’K ELLY: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say whether these poor people 
will be compelled to go into the work- 
house, or will they be allowed outdoor 
relief ? 


[No reply. j 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman would inquire whether 
this refusal to emigrate poor people 
having families was in consequente of 
any protest from the United States Go- 
vernment against the wholesale deporta- 
tion of Irishmen to America? He had 
seen a statement to this effect in the 
public Press. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that that 
was not so. They considered that it 
would not be proper to emigrate any 
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person to the United States who had not 
letters from friends or relatives already 
settled there. 

Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR begged to re- 
peat the Question put by the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. 0’Kelly), 
whether these poor people, who were 
admittedly unfit for emigration, would 
be refused outdoor relief ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: I have already 
given an answer to that Question. 

Mr. T. P.O’CONNOR: What was it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: In consequence 
of the operation of Mr. Tuke’s Commit- 
tee, no change will be made in the 
operation of the Poor Law. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR, observing the 
noble Lord the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs in his place, wished 
to ask him, with reference to the state- 
ment of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
that only those families were sent abroad 
from Ireland who had able children, 
while feeble families were left at home 
to starve, whether any representation 
had come from the United States Go- 
vernment as to the character of the 
emigration to America which was being 
carried on under the control of the Eng- 
lish Government ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE 
said, he required Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MAO IVER asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, whe- 
ther it was not the fact that the United 
States authorities absolutely declined to 
receive infirm people; and whether, if 
sent to America, both young and old 
would not be sent back, and only those 
able to support themselves allowed to 
remain? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that a por- 
tion of this Question should be addressed 
to the Under Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs. He would be glad to an- 
swer any part that came within his 
province, if the hon. Member would 
give Notice of the Question. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR asked the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he had 
not already stated that the only people 
who were being emigrated from Ireland 
were those who had families able to 
support them in America? 

rn. TREVELYAN : I spoke of fami- 
lies which had a due proportion of 
workers and non-workers, . 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) ACT, 1878, 
41 & 42 VIC. o. 52, s. 149—INFECTIOUS 
DISEASES—CASE OF BARTHOLOMEW 
ROE. 


. Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, If the investigation relative to 
the outbreak of typhus fever in Jones’s 
Court, Dublin, has terminated, and with 
what result ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, this matter 
has been inquired into as fully as pos- 
sible by the Medical Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, and copies of 
his Reports have been furnished by the 
Government tothe Corporation of Dublin. 
They go to show that, while it is to be 
regretted that the dispensary doctor, 
who was a newly-appointed officer, and 
not familiar with all the provisions of 
the Public Health Act, did not promptly 
report the nature of Roe’s illness to the 
officer of the Corporation, who might 
have taken steps to prevent the holding 
of a wake, yet there is no reason to 
think that he was guilty of any wilful 
neglect of duty; and, as has already 
been stated, the weight of evidence goes 
to show that the fever was not spread 
by the wake, but by concealment on the 
Part of those families in which the 

isease first appeared. There does not 
appear to be any manner in which the 
Government can furtherinterfere usefully 
in the matter; but they will be interested 
to know what action will be taken by 
the Corporation ? 

Mr. GRAY asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman desired to convey an opinion 
that the Corporation of Dublin was in 
any way responsible 7 

Mr. TREVELYAN replied, that the 
medical dispensary officer ought to have 
reported the outbreak. He thought this 
medical officer was appointed by the Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. GRAY: As a matter of fact, the 
Oorporation of Dublin have nothing 
whatever to do with his appointment. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—LOSS OF LIFE 
AT SEA. 

Sir JOHN HAY asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will be good 
enough to supply some further informa- 
tion in detail of the extraordinary loss of 
life (shown in Parliamentary Paper, No. 
143) of 3,006 of the crews of British 
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ships during 1881, 1882; and, whether 
he can say that the rate is increasing or 
diminishing in 1883 ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in reply, said, 
the Parliamentary Paper, to which the 
right hon. and gallant Member had 
alluded, was itself merely a summary 
Return annually presented to Parlia- 
ment, and which contained details of the 
shipwrecks and loss of life each year. 
The Return for 1882 was issued about a 
month since, and that Return would 
give all the detailed information the 
right hon. and gallant Gentleman wanted. 
The information for the present year was 
necessarily imperfect; and he did not 
feel in a position to say whether the loss 
of life would be as great in proportion 
as during the last few years. 


Bey Khandeel. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—ELECTION OF 
GUARDIANS FOR THE SHILLELAGH 
UNION, CO. GALWAY. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, If he can now state the result of 
his inquiriés as to the Poor Law election 
at Shillelagh, and the refusal of the 
clerk of the Union to accept the nomina- 
tion of Mr. James Carroll by Mr. Michael 
Fleming ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN, in reply, said, 
that last week he stated the Local Go- 
vernment Board had communicated with 
Mr. Michael Fleming, to see if he could 
give evidence with regard to the matter 
in question. Mr. Fleming had not yet 
replied to the Board’s letter, and the 
matter remained as it was last week. 


EGYPT—AHMED BEY KHANDEEL. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON asked the 
Under Seeretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether his attention has been 
called to a letter from Mr. Mark Napier, 
in the ‘ Times” of May 8rd, in which, 
as counsel for Ahmed Bey Khandeel and 
other prisoners at Alexandria, he de- 
scribes the obstacles placed in the way 
of defending his clients, who have al- 
ready been upwards of six months in 
prison, on no specified charges, but, as 
it is believed, on a general accusation of 
implication in the massacres of June 
11th; and, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take steps to secure for 
them the same facilities for a fair trial 
which were afforded in the case of the 
Egyptian prisoners who were lately de- 
fended by English counsel at Cairo ? 
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Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes, Sir; the attention of the Secretary 
of State has been called to Mr. Mark 
Napier’s letter; but the facts, as to 
Khandeel, were already known to him. 
Khandeel is in prison on a charge of 
being privy to the murder of certain 
Europeans on the 10th of June, when he 
occupied the post of Prefect of Police at 
Alexandria. His case will come before 
the Commission sitting at Alexandria, 
which, after examining into the charges 
and hearing the witnesses, will embody 
the conclusions at which it has arrived 
in a dossier, and send them to the Court 
Martial at Alexandria which tries the 
case. The proceedings, both of the 
Commission and the Court Martial, are 
watched by English officers, and on the 
Court Martial there are two European 
officers, one of them an Englishman. 
The complaint made by Mr. Napier is 
that, as counsel to Ahmed Khandeel, he 
has not been allowed access to his client 
previous to the preparation of the dosster 
of the case by the Commission as a pre- 
liminary to the trial. The Secretary of 
State is informed by Lord Dufferin that 
this would be contrary to the French 
procedure, which is in use in Egypt; and 
he has, consequently, declined to inter- 
fere in the matter, as he cannot under- 
take the responsibility of controlling the 
Egyptian tribunals, when dealing with 
persons who are accused, not of political 
crimes, but of murder, arson, theft, and 
burglary; and his Excellency altogether 
denies that the cases of Arabi and of 
Ahmed Khandeel have any connection, 
or that the instructions received in regard 
to the trial of the former can be held to 
apply to the latter. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL : 
I beg to ask the noble Lord whether one 
of the counts in the indictment against 
Arabi Pasha was not that he was privy 
to the massacres at Alexandria on the 
llth of June, which is precisely the 
crime with which Ahmed Bey and other 
prisoners were charged ? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
Yes ; these charges against Arabi Pasha 
were carefully gone into, and the inquiry 
was watched by a distinguished English 
officer specially deputed for the purpose. 
The charges not being proved, they were 
withdrawn, and Arabi was not con- 
demned upon them. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Is it not the case that, owing to the in- 
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fluence of the Secretary of State, English 
counsel were allowed to have access 
to Arabi, to enable him to disprove the 


charges; and, if Ahmed Bey and the 


other prisoners were detained under 
similar charges, why was it the Secre- 
tary of State did not use his influence in 
a similar way ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
The noble Lord is under a misapprehen- 
sion. The trial of Arabi was Saliee a 
different tribunal altogether. That tri- 
bunal has been dissolved, and this is a 
tribunal which has been carefully ar- 
ranged, with a view to secure a fair 
trial; and it is also watched by English 
officers, as I explained just now, which 
is owing to the action —I will not 
say the interference—of the English 
Government. This tribunal will pro- 
ceed according to the ordinary law of 


Egypt. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I should like to ask whether, by the 
words “carefully arranged,’ the noble 
Lord meant the tribunal which is to try 
these men has been composed under the 
advice of Lord Dufferin, acting under 
instructions from the Secretary of State ; 
and why, if the Secretary of State had 
arranged the tribunal with the Egyptian 
Government, he did not use his influence 
with that Government in the same way 
as in the case of Arabi that counsel 
should have access to the prisoners? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I did not say carefully arranged ; I said 
carefully arranged with a view to secure 
a fair trial. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF: I 
wish to ask why the English counsel, the 
charge being the same as in Arabi’s 
case, were debarred from having access 
to the prisoners ; and whether the Go- 
vernment will or will not interfere to 
enable Ahmed Bey to prepare his de- 
fence ? 

Lorpv EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
I cannot answer that Question without 
Notice; but I have already answered 
that this tribunal is not the same tri- 
bunal. [An hon. Memser: What has 
that to do with it?] It had a great deal 
to do with it, because Arabi and his 
immediate associates come fairly under 
the distinction of being political pri- 
soners. The men now referred to were 
charged with crimes in no sense politi- 
cal, but murder, burglary, arson, and 
theft, 
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Mr. GORST: Will the noble Lord 
state what are the precise peculiarities 
of the tribunal, as now “arranged,” 
which makes the appearance of English 
counsel impossible, or does he object to 
do so? 

Lorp EDMOND FITZMAURICE: 
If the hon. and learned Member refers 
to Mr. Mark Napier’s letter, out of which 
the Questions have arisen, he will find 
the information he desires. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL | 
rose again, but-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, said. | 
Various Questions have been already put | 
to the noble Lord upon this matter, and | 
many of them without Notice; and} 
though I will not say they have been 
out of Order, yet Iam bound to state 
that this practice of putting Questions 
without Notice is inconvenient. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
I beg to give Notice that on Monday I 
shall put a Question on the subject to 
the Prime Minister, who is the only 
Minister from whom we can get infor- 
mation. 

Mr. O’DONNELL, who rose amidst 
cries of ‘‘ Order,’’ asked whether the 
noble Lord could say whether the British 
officers of whom he spoke were the same 
as those who had supervised the trials 
of the alleged assassins in the Palmer 
case? [ Renewed cries of ‘ Order!’ } 

[No reply. ] 

THE NATIONAL LIBERAL CLUB. 

Sirk HERBERT MAXWELL asked 
the Civil Lord of the Admiralty, If he is 
aware that the white ensign has been 
hoisted over the premises of the National 
Liberal Union at Charing Cross; and, 
whether this has been done by permis- 
sion of the Admiralty ; and, if not, whe- 
ther he will give directions to prevent 
the regulations being violated by this 
and other convivial institutions ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps, Sir, I may be allowed to answer 
for my hon. Friend. Not having had oc- 
casion recently to pass the building occu- 
pied by the National Liberal Club, I was 
not aware of the fact stated in this Ques- 
tion. But if itis the case that the white 





ensign has been hoisted, I can only ex- 
press, as a member of the Club, my re- 
gret that any decoration should be used 
which hurts the feelings of the hon. 


Baronet. 
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tions, the only punishment which mem- 
bers of the Club may suffer, as the penal- 
ties provided by the Merchant Shipping 
Acts only apply to the improper use of 
flags afloat, and there is no restriction 
as to the flags which anyone may hoist 
on shore. 

Sir HERBERT MAX WELL said, he 
might be showing his ignorance; but 
did not the Regulations of the Admiralty 
apply to seaport towns? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he did not wish to add to the 
answer he had given, which correctly 
expressed the state of the law upon the 
subject. If the hon. Member had any 
further information he wished to obtain, 
perhaps he would be good enough to 
give Notice. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION COURT 
—COURT VALUERS. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, with respect to the in- 
ability of the Irish Land Commission 
Court to deal with the mass of appeals 
before it, Whether he has considered, 
as a matter of public policy, the probable 
effect of continuing, in connection with 
the Appeal Court, the present system of 
Court Valuers, some of whom, after 
having themselves been unsuccessful 
applicants for the place of Sub-Com- 
missioners, and all of whom are depen- 
dent for continued employment as Court 
Valuers upon such a level of appeal 
valuation and such a course of appeal 
judgments as may continue to encourage 
the presentation of appeals by showing 
a general increase of the rents decreed 
by the Sub-Commissioners; and, whe- 
ther, with a view to restrict the number 
of appeals, and thereby assist the Land 
Commission Court to meet the demands 
upon it, the Government will consider 
the expediency of discontinuing the em- 
ployment of Court Valuers in connection 
with the Court of Appeal, and will en- 
able that Court to consider and decide 
appeals upon the material afforded by 
the Sub-Commission Courts, namely, the 
sworn evidence of the parties and their 
respective valuers, and the valuation 
arrived at in the case of each holding 
by the Sub-Commissioners who inspect 
it ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN: Sir, the First Lord 
of the Treasury wrote to the Land Com- 
missioners on the subject of this Ques- 
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tion; and he received a Memorandum 
which, perhaps, I had better read. It 
is as follows :— 

“The system now adopted by the Land Com- 
missioners in re-hearing cases is to have each 
holding, the rent of which is the subject of 
appeal, valued by one or more of the Court 
Valuers, who are all persons selected for their 
special knowledge of the value of land. A 
special Report on each holding is made by the 
Valuers for the information of the Commis- 
sioners when re-hearing the case; but the Com- 
missioners are merely assisted, not in the re- 
motest degree bound, by this Report, in coming 
to a decision, and the fact that they are pro- 
vided with it in no way delays their proceed- 
ings; on the contrary, it expedites them. The 
Commissioners re-hear all the evidence in each 
case given in the Court below that is presented 
to them, and the Report of their own Valuer 
materially assists them in arriving at a correct 
judgment. What the effect might be on the 
number of appeals of discontinuing the system 
of valuations by Court Valuers, whether to in- 
erease or diminish them, cannot possibly be es- 
timated ; but the result of such discontinuance 
would be that the Commissioners would be de- 
prived of the most important aid in carrying on 
their work—aid which is essential to the satis- 
factory discharge of their functions, and which 
they, therefore, cannot dispense with.” 


The principal point in the Question, 
which is not adverted to in the foregoing 
Memorandum, appears to be that the 
Valuers have a personal interest in fixing 
rents high, in order that landlords may 
be induced to appeal. It might, on 
the same principle, be argued that Sub- 
Commissioners, being appointed only 
temporarily, have an interest in fixing 
rents low, in order that tenants might 
be induced to bring their cases into 
Court. The Government cannot admit 
either point of view, and do not see any 
reason to interfere with the present 
system on the ground suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


PARLIAMENT—MINISTER OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND COMMERCE. 


Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If any 
opportunity, other than that offered by 
the Estimates, will be given to the House 
for discussing the scheme under which 
the Lord President of the Council will, 
in addition to his existing duties, become 
the Minister for Agriculture ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE was understood 
to say, in reply, that he was not aware 
that any other opportunity than that 
mentioned in the Question would be 
given. An Order in Council had been 
passed in connection with this subject, 
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and would be laid on the Table of the 
House. Leyislation would not be neces- 


gary. 


WESTERN ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 
— AUSTRALIAN OOLONIES — AN- 
NEXATION OF NEW GUINEA BY 
QUEENSLAND. 


Mr. O’KELLY asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether any repre- 
sentation has been made to Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government by the Government 
of Holland on the subject of the pro- 
posed annexation of New Guinea ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: No communica- 
tion has been received from the Dutch 
Government on the subject to which the 
hon. Member refers. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I wish to announce 
that we propose to take the Navy Esti- 
mates on Monday and the Civil Service 
Estimates on Thursday, when we shall 
propose to break off from their considera- 
tion sufficiently early to enable my right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster to make the necessary intro- 
ductory statement in laying on the Table 
of the House the Landlord and Tenant 
Bill. We propose, too, that the first 
day after the Recess shall be devoted to 
the Civil Service Estimates. I will make, 
before the Recess, euch further state- 
ment as I may be able with regard to 
the course of Business. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE: Sir, 
I wish to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he can now fix a day for the conclusion 
of the debate upon the Transvaal? The 
state of things appears to be this—The 
Motion of my hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst) 
is the Main Question, upon which an 
Amendment has been moved by the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire (Mr. Cart- 
wright). Several other Amendments are 
to be moved upon the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire should 
it become the Main Question, among 
which is one to be moved by the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach), which expresses dissatisfaction 
at the policy adopted by the Government 
with reference to previous events. It 


was understood that if the debate could 
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be simplified and a single issue could be 
presented, the question might be settled 
in one debate ; and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government 
gave us to understand that he would be 
prepared to fix a day for the debate. I 
think that, with such information as I 
have been able to collect, both from 
answers given in the House and from 
such communications as I have been 
able to hold, that there is every reason 
to believe that all the Amendments now 
upon the Paper, and the original Motion, 
might be withdrawn, if the right hon. 
Gentleman, who has given Notice of an 
Amendment himself, would allow that 
Amendment to be taken as the Main 
Question: The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Gloucestershire 
would be prepared, in that event, to move 
an Amendment upon the Resolution of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Such Amend- 
ment would run somewhat as follows :— 


“That the House is unable to regard the 
course which the Government have announced 
their intention to pursue with reference to the 
Chiefs and people of Bechuanaland as an ade- 
quate fulfilment of the obligations contracted 
by the Government in regard to the Native 
Tribes in that part of South Africa.” 


If the Prime Minister is able to adopt 
that course, a definite issue would be 
presented to the House, and a debate 
will be raised which will admit of a 
speedy conclusion. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman presents this matter to 
me in an entirely new light. What I 
have understood to be the case was this. 
First of all, the statement is correct that 
I have referred to the simplification and 
the presentation of a single issue as the 
condition upon which I was prepared to 
say that the Government would endea- 
vour to make some arrangement for the 
purpose of ending the discussion. At 
that time I certainly understood that 
the issue to be discussed was to be the 
issue raised by the Amendment on the 
Paper of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Gloucestershire (Sir 
Michael Hicks - Beach) — namely, the 
case of the Convention, which formed 
the basis of the present state of things 
in the Transvaal. Now, as I under- 
stand, the question is an entirely dif- 
ferent one. It is proposed that my 
Amendment should become the Main 
Question, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for East Gloucester- 
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shire should move another Amendment, 
which has not yet appeared upon the 
Paper, not relating to the Transvaal 
Convention, butto Bechuanaland. That 
is a new question, which I must take a 
little time to consider, for I am not pre- 
pared to admit at this moment that it 
lies within the compass of the answer 
I previously gave. 

Sir STAFFORD NORTHOOTE said, 
he would repeat the Question on Mon- 
day. He wished to know if it was then 
proposed to take the Customs and In- 
land Revenue Bill? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Curtpers) said, the Bill 
would not be taken until Monday. 


Committee. 


PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE — LORDS ALCESTER AND 
WOLSELEY ANNUITIES BILLS. 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON inquired 
whether the Government would proceed 
with Lords Alcester and Wolseley Annui- 
ties Bills before Whitsuntide ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could not 
give a positive answer; but the change 
which the Government had proposed— 
namely, that of giving a lump sum— 
would probably require another pre- 
liminary Committee ; and he thought it 
would be the most convenieut plan that 
the preliminary Committee should sit 
and take the Bill pro formd, in order to 
insert the alteration. The debate on 
the Bill could then be taken on the Mo- 
tion that the Speaker leave the Chair. 
If that were found to be the most con- 
venient course the debate would pro- 
bably not be taken before Whitsuntide. 


POOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 


In reply to Mr. Sexton, 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that, as he 
understood there was a desire to raise 
an important discussion on the second 
reading of the above Bill, he would con- 
sult the convenience of hon. Members 
from Ireland as to the hour at which he 
would move the second reading. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—o0.0— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,” 
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RAILWAY COMMISSION. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. B. SAMUELSON* rose to call 
attention to the Report of the Select 
Committee on Railway Rates and Fares; 
and to move— 

“That it is expedient that the Railway Com- 
mission be made permanent and a Court of 
Record; and that, in general conformity with 
the recommendations of the Committee, the 
powers of the Commission be extended; and 
that, on application by a Railway undertaking 
for Parliamentary powers, a locus standi be 
afforded to Chambers of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, and similar bodies, and to persons in- 
juriously affected by the rates and fares sought 
or already authorised in the case of such under- 
taking.” 

The hon. Gentleman said: We were 
so frequently reminded, by those Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee of 1881 
and 1882 who represented the rail- 
way interest, of the large amounts in- 
vested in the railways of this country, 
that I think that, at the outset of the 
observations which I have to make to 
the House, it should be stated that I am 
satisfied that I, and every Member of the 
House who has paid any attention to 
the question, must be well aware of the 
importance of that interest. We know 
that the amount of property in railways 
is close upon, if it does not exceed, the 
amount of the National Debt; and we 
know, also, that the income amounts to 
something between £36,000,000 and 
£40,000,000 sterling. I think it is im- 
possible, therefore, to imagine that the 
importance of this interest can be under- 
rated either by this House or any portion 
of this House. But, on the other hand, 
the income of this property is, in point 
of fact, derived from the payments of the 
people of this country; and if the income 
of the shareholders and bondholders of 
railways is something like £40,000,000 
sterling, the contributions of the traders 
and passengers who frequent the rail- 
way is something between £66,000,000 
and £70,000,000. The question, there- 
fore, is one of very great importance, 
not only to railway shareholders and 
bondholders, but also to the public; and 
I think that, when the composition of the 
Committee of 1881 and 1882 is con- 
sidered, it will be seen that all the in- 
terests were fairly represented on that 
occasion. At any rate, if there was any 
want of representation, it was not on the 
part of the railways. There were on it 
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eight or nine Gentlemen who were either 
Railway Directors or who were connected 
with the railway interest. I do not say, 
as my hon. Friend reminds me, that 
those Gentlemen directly interested in 
railways were in a majority of the 
Members of the Committee; but they 
were not constant in their attendance. 
I think that this was very praiseworthy 
on their part, and only what might be 
expected from them. In the course of 
the evidence, also (we sat 64 days, and 
called more than 100 witnesses), there 
was an amountof organization on thepart 
of hon. Gentlemen defending railways, 
and on the part of the witnesses whom 
they presented to the Committee, which 
was perfectly within their right, and of 
which right they took full and proper 
advantage; and it may be said with 
truth that the railway interest was not 
only fully represented on the Committee, 
but by their skilled witnesses who were 
ealled before us. I make these obser- 
vations because I do not wish it to be 
thought that there was not every oppor- 
tunity for them to be fully heard on the 
question. Therefore, that being the 
case, we find that the Resolutions which 
were adopted, and to some of which I 
shall call attention, met with the ap- 
proval of the Committee; and I think 
that, when these Resolutions met with 
the approval of the Committee, they may 
be fairly asked to meet with the ap- 
proval of the House. It would be 
tedious, and would detain the House to 
an unnecessary length, to go into the 
whole of these Resolutions ; but I shall 
go through the principal ones, and the 
Motion which I shall make in concluding 
my observations will be founded chiefly 
upon these. When I say that I shall 
deal with all the principal ones, I must 
make one important exception, and that 
is the question of the Irish Railways. I 
believe that to be a most important one, 
and think it is desirable that it should 
be taken up by those more competent to 
do so than I can possibly be. When I 
state that the Irish Railways, with a 
capital of £36,000,000, or half that of 
the Great Western Railway, are ruled 
by 270 Directors, 37 Secretaries, 20 
Managers, and a corresponding number 
of subordinate officers, whereas the 
Great Western Railway, with double 
the capital, has only 18 Directors, one 
Secretary, and one General Manager, I 
think it will be admitted that there is 
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something there which requires some 
looking after; and I shall be glad to 
find that hon. Members from Ireland, 
amongst their other duties, will not 
neglect looking after a matter of that 
importance. The Resolution to which 
I shall have to call attention may be 
summarized under two heads. The first 
is that which deals with the Railway 
Commissioners; and the second, that 
which deals with the questions coming 
before a Select Committee of this House. 
Now, with respect to the first, it consists 
mainly of this—‘‘That the Commis- 
sioners shall be appointed permanently, 
and that they shall be made a Court of 
Record.” I am sorry that my legal 
knowledge is not sufficient to enable me 
to define precisely what will be the effect 
of making them a Court of Record ; but 
in the course of my observations I may 
be able to point out some disadvantages 
that Court now labours under, and which 
I am told will be removed by its being 
made a Court of Record. But, in addi- 
tion tothat, the Committee recommended, 
and the effect of my Resolution will be 
to insist, that the Railway Commis- 
sioners, being made permanent as I 
have described, shall thereafter have 
jurisdiction not only of matters coming 
under the general Railway Acts, but 
also under the special and private Acts 
of the Railway Companies. And it is 
further recommended, and I think that 
is also a Resolution which the House 
will adopt, that traders should have a 
locus standi before the Railway Commis- 
sion. The second group of recommenda- 
tions affects Railway Rates, and I think 
it may be summarized in this way—that 
it is desirable, in the first place, that the 
existing classification, or rather non- 
classification—and I think I am justified 
in saying it, and shall be glad to show 
it by-and-bye—that the classification of 
rates shall be revised, and in fact that it 
shall be made, as far as possible, con- 
formable with the classification which 
the Railway Companies already observe 
in settling matters amongst themselves. 
It has been recommended that the Board 
of Trade should take a more active part 
in watching the affairs of railways—and 
on this also I shall have a word to say 
by-and-bye. Perhaps this is the matter 
with which I shall have the greatest 
difficulty in dealing, not on account of 
some opposition on the part of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board 
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of Trade; and I may say at once that 
that opposition is not unnatural, under 
the circumstanees of the case. These 
circumstances I shall also allude to in 
the course of my observations. Now, 
Sir, as to the Railway Commission being 
made permanent. The Railway Com- 
mission, as the House is aware, was in- 
stituted on the Report of the Committee 
of 1872, in place of the Oourt of Com- 
mon Pleas, which was previously the 
Court for dealing with railway matters. 
The former was found not satisfactory. 
I shall not go into the reasons, but it 
was settled in favour of a new Court. 
That Court has existed now for 10 
years. For five years it was established 
as it were on its trial, and it has since 
been renewed from year to year. I 
think, if it is to exist at all, that it ought 
to be a permanent Court; and my opi- 
nion that it should continue to exist 
rests upon the belief that it has given 
satisfaction to traders, and that the 
Railway Companies have not succeeded 
in bringing any charge against it, or 
shown any reason why it should not be 
continued. Now, the Railway Compa- 
nies, or rather the witnesses brought by 
gentlemen representing the railways, 
did certainly attempt to show that this 
Court was not satisfactory to them; and 
one most extraordinary charge was made 
against the Court, and that was, that 
the Railway Companies, when they ap- 
peared in it, were dealt with as if they 
were in a Criminal Court. Sir Frede- 
rick Peel explained that that could 
scarcely be otherwise, because the Rail- 
way Companies could only appear in 
that Court on some complaint; and 
therefore it is natural that, being always 
accused, they should have some sort of 
feeling as if they were in the position 
that accused people were placed in. But, 
beyond this, the matters brought against 
the Commissioners were very far from 
being proved. I use no stronger term. 
It was said that the tendency of their 
decisions was such as was prejudicial to 
the trade of the country. It was proved 
that if these decisions were prejudicial 
to the trade of the country, they were 
such as had been previously given on 
previous cases in the Court of Common 
Pleas; and it was further proved that 
in all questions, or at any rate in the ma- 
jority of cases dealing with questions of 
fact, where an appeal had been granted, 
their decisions had been confirmed, and 
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not only so, but by far the great ma- 
jority of cases which were questions of 
law were also confirmed by the Court 
of Appeal. The main exceptions were 
those where their jurisdiction were con- 
cerned; and it was perfectly true that 
there were some cases where the Superior 
Courts held that their jurisdiction did 
not extend to these cases. But with 
regard to them I may say this—that it 
was simply that their jurisdiction did 
not, but ought to have extended to them. 
I do not think that it was shown that in 
any case their decision would not have 
been confirmed if their jurisdiction had 
so extended. Now, it was also said 
that there had been few cases brought 
into their Oourt. Well, that is very 
true; but it was avowed—I think, at 
any rate, it was not contradicted when 
statements were made by witnesses— 
that numberless cases which would have 
arisen in which the public had reason to 
complain about the Railway Companies 
were settled before they were brought 
into Court, because the Railway Com- 
panies preferred rather to settle than to 
come into Court. Still, with all that, 
many grievances remain; and it is with 
regard to these grievances that I shall 
have to speak this evening. But 1 
should like to allude for a moment to 
some of the cases which were decided by 
the Commissioners within the last year. 
They appeared in the Report of the 
Railway Commissioners, recently circu- 
lated, for 1882. It has been laid on the 
Table of the House, and it is to be found 
in the Library. Now one of these cases 
was a large Company’s refusal to allow 
the public to use their railways as a con- 
tinuous line of communication with an- 
other, a smaller line which had been 
recently opened ; in fact, the case was be- 
tween the Great Western Railway and 
the new line from Swindon to Andover. 
It appears that the reason, and the only 
reason, which could be alleged why the 
public were not to avail themselves of 
this communication between those two 
lines was because the two Companies 
differed as to what was to be the Act 
under which the arbitrator was to give 
the award. They did not pretend that 
it was not possible to accommodate the 
public; but it was simply a question of 
what was the Act of Parliament under 
which the arbitrators were to be ap- 
pointed, and to give their award. The 
Railway Commissioners very soon set- 
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tled that matter, and immediately the 
public had full anager of the facili- 
ties of which they ought not to be de- 
prived. Then there was an Irish case, 
to which I shall not allude; and there 
was a second Irish case, in which certain 
facilities which one Company had given 
to another were withdrawn. There, 
again, the decision of the Railway Com- 
missioners settled the matter, and settled 
it in the interests of the public. I men- 
tion these cases because they are cases 
in which it is peculiarly desirable that 
the Court should have the advantage of 
an expert. These are cases in which, 
if, instead of an expert judge, we had 
had expert witnesses, and if there 
was any discrepancy in the evidence, 
the question is, whether the matter 
would have been settled in the best 
way? Then there is another case where 
two Railway Companies refused to carry 
traffic by a certain route. Between 
those two Railway Companies another 
small Railway Company was, to use an 
expression which has become classical of 
late, sandwiched ; and when the small 
Railway Company applied for a through 
rate, they were told, in the first place, 
that they were not entitled to ask the 
through rate because they were not a 
terminal Company; and, secondly, be- 
cause there was an arrangement between 
the two great Companies which pre- 
vented their granting the rate. Now, 
one of the powers of the Commission is 
to control the traffic agreements be- 
tween railways. That, again, is one of 
those matters in which it is peculiarly 
desirable that the Court should be con- 
tinued in its powers. And there are 
various cases— one especially, the 
Corporation of Huddersfield, opposed 
against two Companies, I think the 
Great Northern and the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railways. In the case above 
referred to, the arrangement made by 
the Railway Commissioners has been of 
the greatest public advantage. Now, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to pursue 
this matter further in order to prove that 
it is desirable that this Railway Commis- 
sion should continue to exist. I may 
here refer incidentally to some evidence 
given by Mr. Balfour Browne. I do not 
know whether I should call it given on 
behalf. of the Railway Companies. It 
related to the question why Railway 
Companies did not avail themselves of 
the power of using the Railway Com: 
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mission as arbitrators; and this is what 
Mr. Balfour Browne said. He said that 
Railway Companies object to go before 
the Railway Commission as arbitrators 
between the Companies, because the 
Commissioners can use their knowledge 
acquired as arbitrators on every case that 
goes before them. Subsequently, in 
cases of complaint of undue preference, 
I think that that really was a most valu- 
able piece of evidence, which slipped out 
quite unawares. I say that the number 
of cases decided is no criterion of the 
value of the Court; and I do not think 
that it is necessary for me to labour this 
— any further, because, if the 

ailway Companies did show a little 
animus against the Commission, it must 
disappear when they see that there is no 
chance of their getting rid of it. AndI 
think I need also scarcely ask my right 
hon. Friend whether or not it is his in- 
tention to make it permanent. I think 
that I may take it for granted that, so 
far as my Resolution follows that re- 
commendation, he will be with me. 
Well, now, as regards the extension of 
the powers of the Railway Commissioners 
tothe Private Acts of the Railway Com- 
panies, and having all the usual powers 
of a Court of Record. My hon. Friend 
the Member for East Sussex is, I see, in 
his place, and he probably will be able 
to explain what will be the effect of 
making the Railway Commissioners a 
Court of Record. But I would just say 
this—that, if I understand the matter 
aright, the Railway Commission may 
now decide that a Railway Company 
is giving an undue preference, and 
that this undue preference should not 
be given. But, in the meantime, in 
this Court the successful plaintiff re- 
ceives no damages. I believe that it is 
not in the power of the Railway Com- 
missioners to award any damages to the 
plaintiff in such a case as the law now 
stands. I am told that there is a case 
of undue preference proved in 1880, 
where the plaintiffs are now litigating 
in the ordinary Courts, in order to get 
damages for the undue preference which 
was proved in the Court of the Oommis- 
sion. That has now gone on for three 
years outside the Railway Commis- 
sioners’ Court, after they have given 
their decision, and when it will be de- 
termined nobody knows. But, under 
the special Acts of the Railway Com- 
panies, the Commissioners have no power 
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whatever ; and this is, perhaps, the most 
important point with regard to the Rail- 
way Commissioners which we have to 
consider. They may give an award in 
case of undue preference; but in case 
of overcharge, no matter how flagrant, 
they have no power. With regard to 
passengers, a railway passenger may be 
overcharged to any extent by a Railway 
Company, and the Railway Commis- 
sioners have no power to say you have 
charged this man too much; but they 
have power to say—‘‘ You deprive him 
of undue facilities ;’? and it is only in 
this roundabout way that the Railway 
Commissioners have jurisdiction with 
reference to that matter. Now, I think 
that if there be any case for the neces- 
sity of a Railway Court, it is as neces- 
sary as to the special Acts as to the 
general Acts, and I confess it is extra- 
ordinary how this was overlooked when 
the Court was established. Now, as to 
the charge against the Railway Com- 
panies. I believe that the Railway 
Companies, on the whole, do their duty 
to the public—that they do their duty 
according to their lights; and that, in 
general, they are well advised in their 
dealings with the public. But if, in the 
majority of cases, the Railway Compa- 
nies could be shown to act in the public 
interest, there are also numerous cases 
in which the public are sufferers at 
the hands of the Railway Companies. 
I do not say that traders are not un- 
reasonable, It is natural that they should 
be, because they look only to their indi- 
vidual interest ; but Railway Companies 
also look properly to their own inte- 
rests, but they do not look always far 
enough as to what is their permanent 
interest, and, in order to secure tempo- 
rary revenue from traffic, permit injus- 
tice to be done. Now, this is the case 
especially with regard to preferential 
charges; and I believe that those who 
have complained most of the preferential 
charges are the agricultural community. 
It was in the evidence before us that 
Railway Companies, who cannot gene- 
rally be accused of unfair dealing, have 
certainly arranged their rates for traffic 
in agricultural produce in such a way as 
to bear very hardly indeed upon the 
British as compared with the Continental 
producer. According to Mr. Rowland- 
son’s evidence before the Committee, 
with reference to the rates for cattle 
from Newcastle to inland towns—and [ 
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believe also to one of the seaports—it 
was stated—and his evidence, I think, 
was not controverted—that cattle im- 
ported from abroad were conveyed from 
Newcastle to inland markets at rates 
considerably less than those charged for 
the same termini for English traffic. His 
evidence went to show that from New- 
castle to Manchester foreign cattle in 
small waggons are charged £2 4s. 3d., 
home cattle £3 7s. ; in medium waggons, 
foreign cattle, £2 9s. 9d., home £3 13s. 6d. 
From Newcastle to Leeds foreign cattle 
are charged £1 I1ls., home cattle 
£2 8s. 6d., in small waggons; and in 
medium waggons foreign cattle are 
charged £1 16s., and home cattle 
£2 4s. 9d. From Newcastle to Wake- 
field foreign cattle are charged £1 11s., 
and home cattle £2 10s. 6d., in small 
waggons; and in a medium waggon 
foreign cattle £1 16s., and home cattle 
£2 17s. 3d. Now the same thing occurs 
with regard to cattle imported as against 
British cattle, and also as to dead meat, 
between Glasgow and London. Foreign 
cattle are charged £1 19s. 6d. per truck 
less than the Scotch cattle to London. 
With regard to dead meat there is a 
difference of 25s. per ton—foreign dead 
meat is charged 45s. per ton, whereas 
the Scotch dead meat is charged 70s. per 
ton. If Iam not mistaken, that applies 
not only to foreign dead meat when it 
is imported, but actually to the meat of 
foreign cattle when they are slaughtered 
in Glasgow. [‘‘No, no!”] Iam not 
quite certain of that. At any rate, I do 
not think it is necessary to press that 
point, because the principle is involved 
as much in the one case as in the other. 
I now understand the hon. Gentleman 
says that it is the ease that foreign 
meat is charged 45s.; I mean that the 
dead meat slaughtered on the wharves 
in Glasgow is charged 45s., whereas the 
dead meat taken, not from the wharves 
but from stations not a great many 
yards from the wharves—a mile and a- 
half or two miles—is charged 77s. Well 
now, there is the case of hops. No 
doubt, hon. Members opposite will have 
something to say on the subject of hops. 
Evidence has been given, and it was 
not contradicted, that German hops from 
Flushing ¢:d Queenborough, that is to 
say, a distance of 155 miles, including 50 
miles by rail, are charged 25s. per ton. 
But if those hops, or similar hops, are 
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is on the same line, but three or four 
miles nearer to London than Queen- 
borough, the same line over which the 
hops from Flushing have to pass, then 
that, instead of the charge of 25s. per 
ton for those 47 miles out of 50 on the 
same line, is charged 36s. as against 25s. 
on the whole distance. Then we were 
told that if Bradford goods are sent to 
London and exported from London, that 
they are charged at a considerably 
lower rate than if sent into London to 
the wholesale warehouses. This is a 
peculiarly hard case, because we know 
that the competition between Bradford 
and the Continental manufacturers hap- 
pens, in this instance, to be rather in 
the home trade than in the foreign. 
Those soft foreign goods, which have 
recently been used so largely and have 
become so fashionable, meet the Brad- 
ford goods in the home market—in the 
London market—and, in spite of that 
fact, the Railway Companies charge 
higher rates upon goods to be delivered 
in the City of London than they do 
if taken to the wharves in the City 
of London. Well, similar complaints 
were made with respect to wire to 
and from Belgium. It was shown 
that if you sent wire to a port in 
Belgium it wascharged more than from 
Belgium, first by ship and then by rail 
to this country. And the same com- 
plaint was made about glass; another 
complaint was made with regard to coal. 
It was one which was urged by Mr. 
Muspratt. He stated that the coal was 
raised from a pit and taken past the 
manufacturer’s door to a shipping port 
at a lower rate than he is charged for 
the shorter distance. And there was a 
number of similar cases. Some defence 
was, of course, made that it was the 
desire to encourage the import trade, 
and it was attempted to be proved that 
no one was hurt by this, but that some 
people were benefited by it; and the 
plea generally—and I am sorry to say 
that it was supported by one witness 
from the Board of Trade, Mr. Farrer— 
was this, that if the Railway Companies 
were compelled to charge the same rate 
in all cases, they would not level down, 
but level up. I think that that is very 
easily met, because the Railway Com- 
panies already charge as high a rate as 
the people can pay. That is their guid- 
ing principle—they charge as much as 
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will not bear more they cannot increase 
their rates—that is, they cannot level 
up. But this thing has been attempted. 
When the Denaby Main Colliery Com- 
pany got a decision against the Shef- 
field and Lincoln Railway, there was an 
attempt to level up; instead of lowering 
the rate, they raised the Denaby Com- 
pany and raised the rate to other 

arties. What was the effect of that? 

he traffic was enormously diminished 
in three months, and they had to level 
down again after having tried levelling 
up; and the same with other cases, I 
believe. But my answer, apart from 
what may be expected as to whether the 
Companies will level down or level up, 
is that the railways are the public high- 
ways of the country, and it is not to be 
tolerated that the Railway Companies 
should be able to arrange the rates in 
such a way as to favour one trade, or one 
coantry, or one district against another. 
So long as this is in their power, with- 
out any check, railway managers may 
be capable and may be honest, but they 
may be incapable or corrupt. I do not 
accuse any man; but I do say that that 
state of things which permits men, who 
may be incapable, to influence, for good 
or evil, the trade of the country by 
arbitrary acts, is not a state of things 
which can be tolerated, and that some 
remedy must be provided. But it may 
be said, with regard to the case of undue 
preference, that there are already suffi- 
cient powers—why do not traders go 
before the Railway Commissioners? I 
think Mr. Farrer put that well. He said 
that the London Tavern is open to every- 
one, but that it is a very expensive place 
to go into. But it is not only a question 
of expense. And moreover, with regard 
to that, it is hardly to be expected that 
individuals will fight cases by which all 
their neighbours will profit. But it is 
not only a question of expense. Indi- 
vidual members of the public are afraid 
to encounter Railway Companies; and 
this was specially emphasized by Mr. 
Balfour Browne. He said that the Rail- 
way Companies have opportunities of 
making traders suffer, which prevent 
them from coming into the Railway 
Commissioners’ Court. I can give in- 
stances, but I will not doso. But I see 
my Friend the hon. Member for Bed- 
fordshire (Mr. Howard). He had a 
little encounter with the Midlend and 
North-Western Companies, the proceed- 
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ings of which may be instructive if he 
should think fit to bring them before 
the House this evening. Now I should 
have been glad if the Board of Trade 
had been disposed to take up this ques- 
tion in the public interest; but we are 
told that it is difficult to decide what are 
public and what are private interests, 
and we are told also that the Board of 
Trade are not always able to do as they 
would like, and that the Treasury some- 
times puts a veto upon proceedings 
which might otherwise be taken; and 
on this subject Mr. Farrer gave some 
very valuable evidence, which, however, 
I do not think it necessary to for me to 
quote. But I believe that, even as 
regards this, we may hope that a change 
will come over the spirit of the Board of 
Trade. They have already assumed the 
responsibility of calling the attention of 
the Railway Companies to cases where 
Railway Companies ask for rates which 
are unusual. I think that that is a 
step in advance, and I should not be 
surprised if my right hon. Friend, 
although he may not express his con- 
currence with me in what I think ought 
to be done this evening, I should not 
be surprised if, with a little gentle pres- 
sure, the new Minister of Agriculture 
may be inclined to take cases before the 
Railway Commissioners which are really 
of public interest. But this I do recom- 
mend, and this I am prepared to sup- 
port, and it is that associations like 
Chambers of Agriculture and Chambers 
of Commerce should have a /ocus standi 
before the Railway Commissioners in 
the interests of the traders who are 
members of their associations. I have 
presented some 20 Petitions in favour 
of that course from Chambers of Com- 
merce and Agriculture, and some other 
Petitions have been presented by other 
hon. Members. There is one recom- 
mendation which the Committee made, 
and about which there was considerable 
contest, and that was the recommenda- 
tion that there should be an appeal on 
questions of fact from the Railway Com- 
mission to another tribunal. Now that 
really means dragging traders from one 
Court to another, and we have had in- 
stances of how far that has been carried 
by Railway Companies which should 
make us hesitate before giving that 
power. At anyrate, if they are to have 
that power, I think that the Railway 
Commission should be entitled to say 
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that, in any circumstance, the costs 
should be borne by the Railway Com- 
panies. There may be questions of great 
public interest which have to be decided. 
If the decision has been come to ona 
question of fact against a Company, and 
they elect to appeal on account of the 
case being a typical one, I think that 
the Railway Company should pay the 
costs of the further litigation. But this 
is, after all, a minor point. There is 
another way in which the Railway Com- 
panies punish the public, and that is the 
claim to charge for terminals. I believe 
that terminals have been exacted in 
cases where they were not entitled to 
charge for terminals at all. That 
is a very complicated question; but, 
at any rate, they have in some cases 
so strained the claim for those termi- 
nals as to more than double the rate 
which they were actually authorized to 
charge. They’make such an unautho- 
rized charge as 15s. 6d. up to 36s. or 
37s., and they account for the remainder 
of the charge as terminals. Now that 
question of terminals wants looking 
into. Iam not prepared to say how it 
is to be settled ; but it is a question well 
worth the attention of the President of 
the Board of Trade. But then there is 
another question, and that is the last 
with which it is for me to deal with in 
reference to these recommendations, and 
that is how Railway Companies are en- 
abled to make such great variations on 
different parts of their lines, and how 
it is that Liverpool was able to come 
before the Committee and say we are 
placed at a great disadvantage by the 
differential rate which is charged us as 
compared with Barrow and Fleetwood. 
Well, the reason is this, that the only 
protection that the traders have in these 
cases is by the maximum rates, and 
these maximum rates are really in point 
of fact obsolete. They were established 
at a time when people did not know 
what the cost of conveyance would be, 
and what the traffic would be able to 
bear, and the rates which were first 
established in 1840 or 1844 have been 
continued by a sort of tradition in sub- 
sequent Railway Acts. It also has 
arisen in a natural way. The contests 
before the Railway Committees have 
only been between Railway Companies ; 
but whenever it has been said, ‘‘ The 

reamble is proved,” the opponents 

ave withdrawn. They have never ob- 
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jected to the tolls or rates being unfair. 
It was not to the interest of any oppos- 
ing Company that the railway apply- 
ing for powers should have the tolls 
lowered; on the contrary, the higher 
the tolls the better their old opponents, 
when they had squared, were satisfied. I 
think that there should be a revision of 
the tolls and rates, and there should bea 
revision, in the first place, of theclassifica- 
tion. I wish to show how complicated this 
is. I would, in the first place, mention 
that the London and North-Western 
Railway Company had no less than 105 
Acts—for I took the trouble of going 
over them—authorizing tolls and rates 
of various kinds, and it is so with the 
other Company. Now as to the classi- 
fication. In the Great Eastern Act of 
1862, the following articles are charged 
in the same class—hay, straw, tea, and 
silk. In one of the Great Western 
Acts—I am sorry I have not got the 
date—grain, dung, and sheet iron are 
in the same class. In other cases—as 
the Midland Railway—to show how ob- 
solete these railway rates are, manu- 
facturers are charged in the manufac- 
turing district 3d. to 5d. per ton per mile ; 
and so for cotton also, on the North 
Western I believe, the maximum charge 
is 24d. to 3d. per mile. When these 
Acts were passed neither Parliament 
nor the customers knew what the rates 
should be. In many cases they were 
taken from the old Canal Company’s 
tolls, and they have been stereotyped in 
the Acts, and they are really of no use 
now but to enable the Railway Com- 
panies to manipulate the rates in any 
way they please, to the detriment, it may 
be, of the public. Then, that being so, 
I think that whenever a railway under- 
taking applies for powers, the traders 
affected should have a locus standi, and 
that they should have an opportunity of 
complaining of the existing rates. I say 
nothing about new Companies, because 
their rates, as a matter of course, are 
subject to this control now, but in the 
case of old Railway Companies asking 
for new powers; and if the Railway 
Companies will take this matter of the 
revision of the rates into their own hands, 
and not wait till the public make them, 
it would be better for them. There is 
just one other point—although I am not 
prepared to go into it except to say that 
this question of the claim of the publie 
to make representations to the Commit- 
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tee with regard to the rates should not 
be lost sight of—and that is with regard 
to the much higher rates charged on 
many articles carried by the English 
railways than by the railways abroad. 
I think I can find one or two cases 
which will establish that point. In 
France coal is charged under yd. ; in 
Belgium, 344. ; in Germany, }d. per ton. 
Sheet iron is charged #d., and hardware 
$d. In England the maximum rates 
are very much higher, and not only the 
maximum rates, but the rates actually 
charged. Another thing is that the rail- 
ways—lI do not say on the pretext, but 
in consequence of the rise of coal — 
increased their rates very considerably 
after 1870; but in most cases they have 
taken care not to lower them again. I 
will give you a very curious example, 
and at the same time of the curious 
mode with which they deal with rates 
generally. In the case of Dockyards, 
evidence was given before us that the 
traffic rates from Staffordshire to the 
Dockyards increased 50 per cent some 
years ago, and that whilst the rates to 
other places about the same distance 
were lowered, that these rates never had 
been lowered. Since this was before the 
Committee some modification has taken 
place; but up to that time it was simply 
this—that private traders have done 
what they could to get a reduction and 
the Dockyard had not paid any attention 
to the matter, and the consequence was 
that those rates were not reduced, and 
they were 50 per cent, on the average, 
higher than for similar distances to the 
trading ports. Well, Sir, I think it is 
not necessary that I should go any fur- 
ther into the evidence. I believe that 
no one in this House desires to do any- 
thing that should shake the confidence of 
railway shareholders in the good faith 
of Parliament; but I do feel sure that it is 
necessary, for the sake of the main- 
tenance of our position as traders in this 
country in competition with other coun- 
tries, that those mattersshould be strictly 
looked into. For that purpose it is ne- 
cessary that the utmost facilities should 
be provided for redress in cases in which 
the Railway Companies have been justly 
complained of, and it is necessary that 
the classification, and in many cases that 
the rates, should be revised. That is the 
scope beyond which Ishall not go—that is 
the scope of the Resolution which I shall 
submit to the House. I beg to move— 
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“‘ That it is expedient that the Railway Com- 

mission be made permanent and a Court of 
Record : and that, in general conformity with 
the recommendations of the Committee, the 
powers of the Commission be extended; and 
that, on application by a Railway undertaking 
for Parliamentary powers, a locus standi be 
afforded to Chambers of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, and similar bodies, and to persons in- 
juriously affected by the rates and fares sought 
or already authorised in the case of such under- 
taking.” 
If the House should think fit to adopt 
this Resolution, as I hope it will do, it 
will be necessary to give effect by a 
Standing Order to that portion which 
relates to the locus standi of traders and 
others before Railway Committees. With 
respect to that matter, I shall be only to 
glad to communicate with the Chair- 
man of the Committee on locus standi, 
and also with the President of the Board 
of Trade as to the best way of giving 
effect to this Resolution. 

Mr. GREGORY, in seconding the 
Motion, said, the public were indebted 
to the hon. Member for Banbury for 
having called the attention of the House 
to this question, which was undoubtedly 
one of great importance. To the agri- 
cultural interest of the country it was 
at least as important as the questions of 
Local Taxation and of County Govern- 
ment, for it was obvious that by equi- 
table rates of charge and proper facilities 
for traffic, that great interest must be 
deeply affected. The Committee of 1881 
took a mass of evidence as to the con- 
stitution of the tribunal, and as to the 
subjects to be submitted to it, and there 
was no doubt there were many defects 
in its constitution. The judgment of the 
Commissioners could only be enforced 
by an action brought in another Court, 
they themselves being absolutely power- 
less to enforce it. The Commissioners 
were also subject to the prohibition of 
the Courts of higher jurisdiction, and it 
had been the constant practice of the 
Railway Companies to move fora writ 
of prohibition so as to remove cases into 
the ordinary Courts of Law. Again, the 
Act of 1873 only gave power to Local 
Boards and Municipal Authorities to ap- 
pear before the Commissioners on any- 
thing like a general question. It was 
true that individuals might make com- 
plaint, but matters of public interest 
could only be promoted by Railway 
Companies tnter se or by some Municipal 
Authority. He was of opinion that 
the Commissioners had discharged their 
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functions with great ability; they had 
had something like 100 cases before 
them, and they had decided them, on 
the whole, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. GREGORY, resuming, said, he 
contended, therefore, that the Commis- 
sioners should be constituted a permanent 
Body with extended powers. The ques- 
tion of railway rates was a very serious 
one for the agricultural interest. Hops, 
for instance, had to pay 36s. per ton for 
carriage between London and Ashford, 
but they were brought from Boulogne 
for 21s. That was a very considerable 
extra charge; but when the difference 
between the distances was considered, 
English hops would be found to pay 
nearly double the amount paid by foreign 
hops. So again with cheese. American 
cheese came from Liverpool to London 
for 25s., while English cheese paid 45s. 
from Chester to London. Railway Com- 
panies justified these charges partly by 
the competition they had to contend 
with by sea, and partly in terminal 
charges. They charged for the money 
expended on stations and sidings on the 
assumption that they were special works 
to which the rates imposed by Parlia- 
ment did not apply. But the Railway 
Companies were not authorized to levy 
terminal charges at all, except a reason- 
able sum for loading and unloading, 
and for services incidental to the trade 
of the carrier, and he contended that the 
construction of stations and sidings was 
part of the railway itself, and that the 
maximum rates authorized by the Special 
Acts were intended to cover these, whilst 
the Railway Companies made a heavy 
addition to their terminal charges on 
account of the money laid out on these 
works. It was clear that the charges 
to which he had referred were prejudicial 
to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, and that there ought to be some 
fixed tribunal to regulate these matters. 
It was very difficult for an individual to 
go before the Commissioners and con- 
tend against a Railway Company; it 
might seriously prejudice him in his 
business, and to meet this, it was pro- 

sed by the Resolution of his hon. 

riend that the Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture, and similar associa- 
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tions, should have that power, and that 
proposal, as well as the other proposals 
of his hon. Friend, he cordially sup- 
ported. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“it is expedient that the Railway Commission 
be made permanent and a Court of Record ; and 
that, in general conformity with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, the powers of the 
Commission be extended; and that, on appli- 
cation by a Railway undertaking for Parlia- 
mentary powers, a locus standi be afforded to 
Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture, and 
similar bodies, and to persons injuriously affected 
by the rates and fares sought or soul autho- 
rised in the case of such undertaking,”—(Mr. 
B. Samuelson, ) 


instead thereof. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 


proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Cominission. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. JAMES HOWARD said, that 
the hon. Members for Banbury and East 
Sussex had urged so many conclusive 
reasons in favour of the Motion that it 
was upnecessary for him to go fully into 
the question. As, however, his hon. 
Friend the Member for Banbury had 
referred to him, he would explain that 
the firm of which he was a member had, 
some four or five years ago, a claim for 
terminals against the Midland and Lon- 
don and North-Western Companies, and 
that, after much fruitless negotiation, 
upon the firm giving notice of their in- 
tention to proceed before the Railway 
Commissioners to have the question set- 
tled, the Companies retorted by raising 
the rates payable by the firm most 
enormously, a course which, when the 
case was before the Commissioners, Mr. 
Pope, Q.C., the counsel for the Midland 
Company, denounced most emphatically. 
In his opinion, the Commission should 
not only be continued, but its powers 
should, in the interests of the trade, the 
commerce, and the agriculture of the 
country, be greatly enlarged. Experience 
had proved .the necessity of the mea- 
sures shadowed forth in the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, which he had much 
pleasure in supporting. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he felt 
satisfied that his hon. Friend was per- 
fectly justified in bringing this matter 
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before the House, and at the same time 
that he did not intend to bring a general 
indictment against the Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom; for 
when he considered the mode in which 
the enormous business of their under- 
takings was conducted, as compared 
with the manner in which similar un- 
dertakings in foreign countries were 
conducted, he was strongly of opinion 
that those Companies deserved well of 
the country, and he did not think that 
it would be desirable, in the interests 
of the community generally, to render 
uncertain the investment in these under- 
takings. His hon. Friend had spoken of 
the large amount of capital risked in 
these undertakings; but he had not 
stated that the return even now was, on 
the average, only a fraction over 4 per 
cent. He did not think a less return 
would justify investment in this kind of 
property. His hon. Friend was, of course, 
aware that the nature of the tribunal be- 
fore which Companies should go had been 
the subject of consideration by the pre- 
sent Government and its Predecessors for 
a number of years, and that the settle- 
ment of the question had only been de- 
layed by the presence of other Business. 
He thought he might now say that the 
question was now within a measureable 
distance of solution; and if he should 
have the honour of holding his present 
Office next Session, he might see his way 
to introduce a measure dealing with it. 
Looking at the Resolution of which his 
hon. Friend had given Notice, he might 
say he saw nothing in it to which he 
could take exception; and, therefore, 
speaking on behalf of the Government, 
he would offer no opposition to its ac- 
ceptance by the House. His hon. Friend 
proposed that the' Railway Commission 
should be made permanent. To that 

roposition he gave his unqualified ad- 

erence. The Commission had done its 
duty uncommonly well, and its work was 
thoroughly appreciated by the public. 
The only questions which he would re- 
serve were questions of detail—as to 
the salaries to Railway Commissioners, 
and the exact character of future ap- 
pointments. What he pledged himself 
to was a permanent Court, with such 
powers and conditions as would make it 
a Court of Record. The next point in 
the Resolution was that, in general con- 
formity with the recommendations of 
the Committee, the powers of the Com- 
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missioners should be extended. He was 
glad the hon. Member had used the 
words ‘‘in general comformity,” because 
he did not wish at that stage to pledge 
himself to the details of a Bill which 
might be introduced hereafter; but, 
speaking generally, he could fairly ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Railway 
Committee with regard to the proposed 
extension of powers. The question most 
open to doubt was as to a power to 
order through rates on the application of 
traders. That was a matter in regard 
to which there would be considerable 
difficulty ; but still he was not alto- 
gether without hope that it might be 
arranged in practical accordance with 
the suggestions of the Railway Com- 
mittee. The cases to which the hon. 
Member referred had been cases in 
which traders generally and individuals 
were injured by existing railway rates, 
and chiefly cases arising out of the 
inequality of rates which undoubtedly 
existed. But inequality of rates did 
not necessarily involve anything in the 
shape of undue preference. To take 
the case of the agricultural interest, 
cattle and agricultural produce brought 
from abroad, and especially the United 
States, were conveyed over English lines 
for lower rates than were charged for 
exactly the same produce when carried 
entirely within the United Kingdom. 
It was urged, however, on behaif of the 
Railway Companies, that if they were 
not to make these special rates the goods 
would be conveyed exclusively by sea. 
It was also urged that in the case of 
foreign produce it frequently happened 
that the quantities conveyed were very 
much larger than in the case of home 
produce, and was, therefore, entitled to 
special rates. He did not offer any opi- 
nion on the validity of this defence ; but 
it was evident that the matter was one 
for separate and full investigation, be- 
cause, though there was an unequal rate, 
they must not necessarily assume that 
there was an undue preference. He 
agreed, at the same time, that the ques- 
tion as to whether an undue preference 
had been given was a proper subject for 
inquiry by the Railway Commission. 
By whom, then, were these matters to 
be brought before the Commission? He 
agreed that asa rule it was nota duty 
that ought to be thrown upon private 
individuals. The expense would be 
such that a private individual could 
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hardly be expected to undertake it ; and, 
under those circumstances, it did appear 
fair that representative bodies which 
were authorized to speak to some extent 
in the name and on behalf of commerce 
should have, ex officio as it were, a locus 
standi before the Railway Commission. 
If that were the case, he had no doubt 
that many questions would be taken up 
and decided which were not at present 
raised at all. But his hon. Friend went 
a little further in his speech, and ex- 
pressed the hope that the time would 
come when he (Mr. Chamberlain) would 
be persiaded that it was expedient for 
the Board of Trade or some Public De- 
partment to take up these questions on 
behalf of the public. He confessed he 
did not think that time was likely to 
come soon. His experience showed tiaat 
wherever the duty was thrown upon a 
Public Department of undertaking pro- 
secutions, the action of the Department 
tended to wear the appearance not so 
much of prosecution as of persecution. 
Speaking especially of his connection 
with shipping legislation, where this 
duty had been thrown upon him, not in 
the interest of property, but of life, he 
was bound to say he did not think the 
result had been so satisfactory as to jus- 
tify any large extension of the practice. 
His hon. Friend proposed that indi- 
viduals affected by alleged unequal and 
unfair rates should also have a Jocus 
stands ; but, of course, he would not wish 
that whenever a Railway Company ap- 
plied for powers, even when they were 
in the nature of an extension for the 
public benefit, that every private indi- 
vidual should have the right to harass 
them by going into every single rate 
or fare. ‘Therefore, it might be neces- 
sary to protect Railway Companies 
against frivolous complaints by a re- 
striction similar to those in the case of 
criminal prosecutions where the fiat of 
the Attorney General was required. In 
conclusion, in regard to the Amendment 
on the Paper by the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson), he would say 
generally that the terminal charges con- 
stituted a question of importance. He 
believed that the maximum charges now 
established were in many cases alto- 
gether unsuited to the existing require- 
ments of the traders. They were ex- 
tremely arbitrary, and the classification 
undoubtedly required revision. He 
did not think it necessary to say more 
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on this occasion ; but he hoped in a sub- 
sequent Session to be able to give effect 
to the pledges he had given in regard to 
the subject brought before the House on 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, that, con- 
sidering the course of the debate and 
what had been said by the President of 
the Board of Trade, he did not think it 
would be necessary or desirable that he 
should move the Amendment which 
stood in his name in favour of one 
uniform classification of goods and the 
recognition of terminal charges subject 
to their publication by Railway Com- 
panies. He entirely accepted the view 
of the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
immense importance of the question of 
terminal charges. He had occasion to 
consider the question practically, having 
been personally interested in the due 
apportionment of these charges. But, 
like the hon. Member for Bedfordshire 
(Mr. J. Howard), he had been a litigant 
before the Railway Commission, and, as 
a result of the litigation, had succeeded, 
to a great extent, in inducing the Com- 
panies to allot him proper terminals. 
He was, therefore, now affected by them 
in the same way that his constituents 
were. He concurred in the suggestion 
that the Commission should be made 
permanent, and that it should be a Court 
of Record. But it was an expensive 
Court, a fact that was due to the neces- 
sity of calling skilled witnesses, who 
were required on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the law. The mere reconsti- 
tution of the Court would do little to 
reduce the grievance of undue cost. 
With reference to the question of an un- 
limited right of appeal, or what might 
more strictly be called a right of re- 
hearing, he thought it ought to be 
pointed out that this was a provision 
made entirely in the interest of the 
Railway Companies. The suitors in the 
Railway Commissioners Court ,were, on 
the whole, very well satisfied with the 
decisions of that Body, and when ap- 
peals had been allowed it had generally 
been at the instance of the Railway 
Companies. By the Act of 1873 the 
right of appeal was limited on account 
of the great abuse which had been made 
by some Railway Companies of that 
right. It was, therefore, desirable that 
the right of appeal should continue to 
be in some way limited. The difficulty 
of dealing with rates, on account of 
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their number, of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken, would be dimi- 
nished, if, instead of considering all, 
attention were fixed on the maximum 
charges, as to which it would be useful 
to introduce something like certainty 
and simplicity. The question had been 
partly dealt with by the Standing Order 
moved by the hon. Member for North 
Hants, which affected new Companies, 
and old Companies seeking to increase 
their rates. Under the Standing Order 
the Board of Trade was called upon to 
report on the question of rates, before a 
Bill was read a second time. In a 
similar manner Companies seeking fresh 
powers might be called upon to simplify 
their rates. The practicability of this 
was illustrated by a Return made some 
years ago to the House of Lords, in 
which the charges of some Companies 
occupied several pages, and those of 
others only as many lines. Preston was 

eculiarly affected, because it was at the 
junction of two great systems, and in- 
convenience and loss resulted from un- 
certainty as to the railway charges. If 
he found he were supported by the feel- 
ing of the House, he should move a 
Standing Order requiring the Board of 
Trade, in the case of existing Companies 
seeking further powers, to make a simi- 
lar Report to that which they were now 
required to make with respect to new 
Companies, stating whether their exist- 
ing rates required simplification. A 
great deal of ambiguity seemed to pre- 
vail as to terminal charges, which some- 
times were taken to mean the charges a 
Company was entitled to make over and 
above the maximum rates and fares, but 
had a totally different signification under 
the Clearing House system. It was his 
belief that the public would never be 
fairly dealt with under the Clearing 
House system until the arrangements 
which the Companies found it conve- 
nient to make among themselves were 
made binding as between them and the 
public. It might be worth while con- 
sidering whether, when the Railway 
Commission was reconstituted, there 
should not be a Department of an ad- 
ministrative kind established, to which 
some of the functions of the Railway 
Clearing House with reference to classi- 
fication should be attached. The Rail- 
way Clearing House was a voluntary 
association, to begin with; but it had 
since obtained Parliamentary powers. 
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The result had been the formation of a 
great monopoly, which it was not con- 
ducive to the public interest to leave 
without public control. He thought, 
also, there ought to be some inexpensive 
method of bringing before the Railway 
Commissioners questions which could be 
easily settled by reference to the Com- 
pany’s books, and for that purpose an 
office something like that of the Chief 
Clerk in the Court of Chancery might be 
established. He agreed with a former 
speaker that this question of the rela- 
tions between the public and the Rail- 
way Companies was of as vast import- 
ance as any of the great quostions before 
the House this year. At the same time, 
after what had been said, he did not 
think it necessary to press his Amend- 
ment, although it was his intention this 
Session to move the Standing Order of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. CRAIG: I think, Sir, after the 
very satisfactory and fair way in which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) has received this Motion, that there 
need be little more said now on this 
subject. This is a very important ques- 
tion, though it has been brought forward 
in a thin House. At the same time, I 
am quite sure that there is no question 
which has excited the attention of the 
country generally more than this. The 
hon. Member for Banbury (Mr. Samuel- 
son) stated that the Committee on Rail- 
way Rates examined something like 100 
witnesses. There might have been three 
or four times that number, if it had been 
necessary to call them. Now, Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman, in his speech, 
made reference to competition, and he 
said that that was sometimes brought 
about by the Railway Companies very 
fairly, and that it benefited the con- 
sumer. Well, that, generally, may be 
so. At the same time, I think that the 
hon. Member for Banbury is quite cor- 
rect when he sets forth the view that it 
is wrong to give to any body of men the 
power to induce competition between 
traders, without some public control. 
There is just one case to which I would 
call attention, in order to show how un- 
fairly that power is sometimes exercised. 
It is a case which is stated in the 
Report of the Railway Committee, and 
that is the carriage of sugar from 
Greenock to something like 3y towns, 
at a distance of 292 miles, and the same 
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charge is made for carriage as from | the Railway Companies considered them- 
London, at a distance of 150 miles—in | selves entitled to charge anything that 
other words, the Railway Companies | was below their maximum rate. They 
are carrying sugar for the Greenock | also said that they had a right to carry 
refiners at something like one-half of | for different consignors at different rates, 
the cost per ton per mile that they are | although the article was the same and 
carrying for the London refiners. We under similar circumstances. Well, that 
have it on the highest authority—and | seems to be a wrong—it seems to be in- 
the trading public generally accept this | viting competition and to disturb trade ; 
view—that the power to construct a{ and although it may, in a sense, benefit 
railway is actually a contract between | the consumer, yet it cannot be a perma- 
the Railway Companies and the pub-/| nent public benefit, for it disturbs trade 
lic, and that, although it is carried | arrangements made by private traders, 
out by the machinery of an Act| and causes uncertainty to every class of 








of Parliament, it is yet understood | 
that the powers granted, and by which 
alone they can become business Com- 
panies for their own profit, are to be 
exercised fairly and for the public good 
—that is, that they will give no undue 
preference, and that they will give equal 
advantages to all traders similarly cir- 
cumstanced. Now, it is impossible to 
say how far these Greenock refiners have 
an advantage in the labour market and 
in other items which affect the cost of 
refining sugar; and, if they have an ad- | 
vantage over the London refiners, it is | 
clearly wrong to disturb the trade of the 
latter by bringing the Greenock people 
into competition with them by carrying 
their sugar 292 miles at the same rate 
as they carry the London sugar 150 
miles. Well, there is, again, the case 
of meat from Glasgow to London. The 
same Railway Companies charge, as was 
said by the hon. Member for Banbury, 
77s. per ton for home-grown meat from 
Glasgow to London, and only 45s. per 
ton for meat which is brought from 
America, landed at Glasgow, and car- 
ried to London under precisely the same 
conditions as to quantity and other cir- 
cumstances. Well, Sir, that seems to 
be a violation of the spirit of the law, 
at any rate, which prohibits the giving 
of undue preference. Now, unless the 
Railway Companies can show that the 
producers in each case are similary cir- 
cumstanced when equal rates are given 
for unequal distances, or dissimilar when 
unequal rates are given for equal dis- 
tances, it is clearly a wrong inflicted 
upon the traders, either individually or 
in classes, to disturb their trade by 
bringing this competition upon them. 
The contract, as it were, between the 
public and the Railway Companies is, at 
resent, in a most unsatisfactory state. 
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producers. I think, therefore, that the 


. Railway Companies, before they ought 


to be entitled to make those great 
differences in charges, should be re- 
quired to show before the Court the 
circumstances which justify such de- 
parture from the spirit of the law, and 
that they are inflicting no injustice upon 
any class of traders. The whole ques- 
tion is in a very unsatisfactory state; 
and it would be much more satisfactory 
if the right hon. Gentleman had been 
able to have promised some Bill this 
Session upon the subject, for it is a long 
time to wait for another Session, and 
we cannot tell what may take place be- 
fore then. But this is a question which 
is most urgent. Trade continues in a 
bad state throughout the country, and 
we know that the condition of agricul- 
ture could not possibly be worse; and 
yet we have this, what many believe to 
be a cause of great injustice, continued 
at least for another Session. Now, with 
regard to those terminals to which the 
hon. Member for Preston (Mr. Tomlin- 
son) has alluded. This is one thing 
which affects adversely the whole ques- 
tion. So far as the trader is concerned, 
it is perfectly impossible for him to 
ascertain his position with regard to 
terminals, or even to rates. If he goes 
to the railway station to ask what 
any particular rates are, he finds that 
he is confused with alleged terminal 
charges. Again, classification ought 
to be dealt with, because it is im- 
possible to derive from any one rate 
book what the trader wants to get at. 
He is referred not only to a rate book, 
but also to a classification book, and 
this classification is exceedingly imper- 
fect. Therefore, it is to be hoped that, 
when the Government takes this up, 
they will not leave too much power in 
the hands of the Railway Oompanies, 
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because, although, generally, they may 
fairly be said to work honestly, yet they 
are not a class of people different from 
the generality of mankind—they are 
liable to the same passions and the 
same feelings; and we have abundant 
proof that they often allow feelings 
rather than deliberate judgment to dic- 
tate their actions, as in the case of the 
disputed coal rates between two Rail- 
way Companies in 1871 and 1872, This 
was a case of coal rates between the 
Midland Counties and London; and we 
know that this dispute between the Mid- 
land Company and the Great Northern 
in 1871-2 raged for a considerable time, 
and the rates were reduced 2s. per ton 
less than what they are at the present 
time. Well, supposing that the Rail- 
way Companies were induced to compete 
against the sea carriage, or against each 
other, for this foreign trade, and that 
they lowered that rate proportionately, 
what position would the English farmer 
be in? They are bad enough now by 
being charged 77s. against 45s. to the 
foreigner ; but the Railway Companies 
might, to secure foreign traffic, with as 
much justice, still further reduce the 
rates on these articles 3s. or 5s. per ton, 
as was done with those coal rates in that 
battle between the Midland and the 
Great Northern. It is, therefore, clearly 
the duty of the Government to take this 
question up as early as possible, and to 
place it beyond the power of any Rail- 
way Company to injure any class of 
traders upon the plea that competition 
is cheapening the article and benefiting 
the consumer. Consumers are producers; 
and when any class of producers is in- 
jured, the wages of the workmen are, 
by consequence, reduced, the whole con- 
dition of things is thrown into confusion, 
and it cannot be regarded as a perma- 
nent good to anyone. I thank the House 
for the patient manner in which they 
have listened to my observations. 

Mr. HICKS was glad that the Reso- 
lution had received the approbation of 
the Government, though he failed to 
understand that portion of the speech 
of the President of the Board of Trade 
which declared that differential rates 
were justified by the superiority of Eng- 
glish over foreign railways. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade also said 
that, though the differential rates on 
foreign corn might be unjust, still they 
did not injure the English farmers, inas- 
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much as the foreign corn would get to 
London, whether carried by rail or sea. 
Well, that might be so; but, on behalf 
of the agricultural interest, he was ready 
to take the chance, and he only desired 
that both should be healed alike, and 
that justice should be done. He would 
now come to the main question. Some 
years ago he sat un a Railway Com- 
mittee, dealing with railways South of 
London, and it appeared in evidence 
before it that a Railway Company, 
who said they were then desirous of 
giving increased facilities to the inha- 
bitants of Kent of visiting Maidstone, 
were charging 34d. per mile for local 
passengers for short distances to that 
town, and 24d. a mile for through pas- 
sengers for long distances. He suggested 
at that time that a rate should be uni- 
form throughout the whole extent of the 
railway, but was told such a provision 
was beyond the scope of the Committee. 
Had these Resolutions been in force, he 
would have been able to enforce that 
system on the Company. He trusted 
that before long they would see their 
way to prevent further injustice being 
done by Railway Companies to British 
producers whether agricultural or manu- 
facturing. 

Viscount FOLKESTONE said, as the 
Representative of an agricultural consti- 
tuency, he wished to express his satis- 
faction at the manner in which the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade had re- 
ceived the Resolution of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Banbury (Mr. B. Samuelson). 
He only trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s definition of a measurable 
distance within which the solution of 
this question was to be reached was a 
right one, though, considering the state 
of Public Business at present, he feared 
agriculturists would have to wait some 
time yet before their interests were 
considered in connection with railway 
rates. The recommendation of the Rail- 
way Commission to inquire into the ex- 
isting rates and fares was one which 
was virtually essential to the agricul- 
tural community. With regard to dif- 
ferential rates, it would be far more 
equitable and fair that the foreign pro- 
ducer should be charged more than that 
the home producer should. He was glad 
that the Government had accepted the 
Motion, more particularly the latter por- 
tion of it. He thought it extremely de- 
sirable that in each case which came 
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before the Commission an inquiry should 
be made, and that they should decide 
whether the charges were excessive or 
not. The President of the Board of Trade 
appeared to have overlooked one very 
important recommendation of the Royal 
Commission relating to the uniform clas- 
sification of goods over the whole rail- 
way system. If that recommendation 
were adopted, he thought it would help 
very materially in carrying out the other 
objects to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had referred. 

Mr. MONK was glad that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had consented to 
deal with this subject, although legis- 
lation for the purpose of making the 
Railway Commission permanent had 
been promised before and had come to 
nothing. The Railway Commission had 
given great satisfaction to the commer- 
cial community; and, therefore, he con- 
sidered it was highly desirable that it 
should be made permanent and a Court 
of Record. With regard to the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that Select 
Committees should have some authority 
to deal with the existing rates and fares 
of Companies coming to Parliament for 
further powers, he thought it was open 
to the criticism of the President of the 
Board of Trade, that it would be quite 
sufficient to give Chambers of Commerce 
and Agriculture a locus standi before the 
Railway Commission on all questions 
affecting rates and fares. He thoroughly 
agreed with the recommendation that 
there ought to be one uniform classi- 
fication of goods all over the country. 
With respect to differential rates, he 
could not see the justice of charging 
lower rates to the foreign than the home 
producers and manufacturers. Foreign 
corn, cattle, timber, and many other 
commodities from abroad were thus 
carried cheaper than home-produced 
articles. For instance, foreign hops 
from Boulogne were now brought from 
Folkestone to London for 17s. 6d. per 
ton, while hops from Ashford to Lon- 
don, half the distance, were charged 
double that amount—35s. per ton. Rail- 
way Companies justified these anomalies 
by saying that they were for the ad- 
vantage of the consumer. In his opi- 
nion, those differential rates should be 
abolished. 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 
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Commission. 
Mr. MONK, continuing, observed that 


great anomalies also prevailed in pas- 
senger rates. He thought it most de- 
sirable to adopt the recommendation of 
the Committee that the Commissioners 
should have power to decide questions 
of passenger fares, and this power might 
be conferred upon them by the measure 
that was to be introduced by the Board 
of Trade. He would also suggest that 
the passenger fares should be printed 
on the railway tickets. This was done 
all over the Continent, and was found 
to be a great check against fraud. Evi- 
dence that this could be done without 
difficulty, beyond the necessary expense 
at the outset, had been given by rail- 
way managers before the Committee. 
He was glad the House was prepared to 
accept the Resolution. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY pointed 
out that the manufacturers of Sheffield 
had great reason to complain of the 
unfair rates charged by the Railway 
Companies, and practically the foreign 
manufacturer gained advantages in the 
matter of carriage at the expense of the 
English manufacturer. The manufac- 
turers of Sheffield had to complain of 
the differential rates charged on certain 
railways, by which iron ore and pig iron 
were conveyed from Cumberland to 
Goole and Hull for shipment to Germany 
at a cheaper rate than they could get 
it at Sheffield from the same mining 
district. He did not think it for the 
benefit of the community that railway 
shareholders alone should be considered, 
or that the preferential rates should be 
maintained to the detriment of the home 
manufacturer. 

Mr. DUCKHAM thought that no 
difference should be made in the rates 
for artifical and ordinary manures. 
Home agricultural produce paid much 
higher rates than foreign; and now it 
was attempted further to handicap the 
British farmer by doubling the rates for 
his manures. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he con- 
gratulated the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury on the success of his Motion, and 
assured the President of the Board of 
Trade that this wasa great and a grow- 
ing question. Owing to the depression 
and suffering in late years, farmers and 
traders generally had looked very closely 
into the matter, and they found that the 
Railway Companies were acting in an 
anomalous and arbitrary manner in the 
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fixing of their rates. Every one of the 
railway managers who gave evidence 
before the Committee on Rates and 
Fares stated that the Companies did not 
know what was the cost of any particular 
service, or when they were charging too 
much or too little, and that the system— 
or rather no system—which guided them 
was that they should take all they could 
get, so long as they kept within their 
maximum rates. There was no other 
business in the country carried on upon 
such a principle. The farmers did not 
ask the Railway Companies to carry for 
them at a loss; but they complained 
that they were charged 3d. per mile for 
service for which other traders were 
charged only 1d. The Railway Com- 
panies had endeavoured by low rates 
to divert the trade from its natural 
channel; but this was for them an un- 
fortunate policy, because it led to the 
crowding of their lines, and to heavy 
outlay for additional stations and rails. 
In some cases the difference between 
their charges for home and foreign pro- 
duce was equal to 10s. an acre addi- 
tional rent to the farmer in this country. 
He could have wished that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade could have gone a step further and 
brought in a Bill to carry out the views 
of the Committee, so far as they were 
embodied in the Resolution now before 
the House. The only point he wished 
to refer to was that with reference to 
granting an appeal to the Companies 
upon questions of fact as well as of law. 
If that were done, it would have the effect 
of abolishing the Railway Commission 
altogether ; and therefore he hoped, be- 
fore any new Bill was introduced, this 
matter would be carefully considered. 
He should be glad if the Board of Trade 
would go further, and take up the ques- 
tion of enforcing the law, and seeing 
that the Companies did not exceed the 
powers conferred upon them. The public 
should not be charged in excess of the 
rates which the Companies were autho- 
rized tocharge. The necessity for some 
body taking cognizance of the charges 
made by Railway Companies was be- 
come more and more clamant. He 
hoped the Railway Commission would be 
made permanent, with extended powers 
to enable them to deal with all questions 
arising under their Private Acts. 

Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON re- 
marked, that this was a very complicated 
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question as well as a very important one, 
What the farmers and traders objected 
to was seeing a protective or preferential 
rate put on the foreign producer—not 
only corn, cattle, fruit, and vegetables, 
but timber and iron. He recommended 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider it 
well before next year, with a view to the 
introduction of a Bill which would be 
satisfactory to all parties. 

Mr. BOLTON said, the debate had 
proceeded pretty much on the assump- 
tion that railway managers were entirely 
ignorant of their business, and the hon. 
Members who had taken part in it had 
spoken as if they alone knew how to 
conduct railway business. He did not 
rise to oppose the Resolution, because he 
was perfectly satisfied that when this 
question came before the House in the 
shape of a Biil, railway Representatives 
in the House would be quite able to 
prove that they had managed the rail- 
way business of the country in a manner 
which would meet with the approval of 
the House. But he rose to correct cer- 
tain mis-statements that had been made 
with respect to the Railway Commission, 
and with respect to what were called 
preferential rates, which mis-statements, 
if they went forth uncontradicted, would 
lead to great misapprehensiun. Hon. 
Members had shown, or tried to show, 
that preferential rates were the rule, and 
equal rates the exception. As the Rail- 
way Commission had complete power to 
correct the preferential rates, and they 
had not done so, how could it be said 
that it was desirable that the Railway 
Commission should be made permanent? 
He believed the hon. Gentleman who in- 
troduced the Motion inadvertently said 
that the Railway Companies entered the 
Commissioners’ Court with an animus 
against the Commissioners. [Mr. B. 
Samvuetson: I did not say that.| He 
was glad to hear the denial from the 
hon. Member, because he begged to 
assure the House that the only animus 
that the Companies had against the 
Commissioners was the fact that there 
was not a right of appeal. He would 
now say a few words as to the so-called 
preferentialrates. Take the rates for beef 
from New York as compared with Glas- 
gow. Asamatter of fact,Glasgow was not 
a place where beef was grown, butfor the 
sake of argument it did not matter. It 
was true that the rate for home-grown 
dead meat from Glasgow to London was 
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very much higher than for foreign meat ; 
but how did that affect adversely the 
farmer who grew beef in the neighbour- 
hood of Glasgow or anywhere elso? It 
was not cumpetition with the home- 
grown meat in any sense whatever, be- 
cause if foreign meat was not sent to 
Glasgow, to be afterwards conveyed to 
other ports, it would be sent direct from 
New York to the various ports. By 
whichever route the meat went the rates 
would be exactly the same. Sugar was 
another article, and it was said, as one 
of the iniquities of railway management, 
that sugar was carried from Greenock 
to towns in England at a lower rate per 
mile than it was carriedfrom Liverpool to 
thesametown. Thatsimply meant that 
if the sugar was not taken by railway 
from Greenock to those inland towns, the 
sugar from Greenock would not go at 
all, or if it went, it would go by sea to 
Liverpool, and thence by railway to the 
Midland Counties. The fact was, that 
the railway rates for sugar from Green- 
ock to the Midland towns was identical 
with the rate by sea to Liverpool and 
thence by railway to its destination. | 
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He merely rose, however, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the mis-statements 
which had been made that evening, and 
to express his belief that the Railway 
Companies would not object to a Bill 
founded upon the Report of the Railway 
Rates Committee of 1881-2, and that 
they would not object in any sense to the 
Railway Commission being made per- 
manent, provided they had the right of 
appeal. 

Mr. RAMSAY thought that his hon. 
Friend had failed to recognize the ground 
of complaint. The reasons assigned 
might explain, but could not justify, the 
charges complained of. The farmers 
round Glasgow, and the people whom 
they supplied, did not see why the Rail- 
way Company should be allowed to 
charge them more for the conveyance of 
articles of home produce than for goods 
of the same description coming from 
New York or other foreign ports. With 
regard to manures, the object was to 
secure that all kinds of manure should 
be conveyed into the country at the same 
rate of charge. 

Mr. FINDLATER said, the Commis- 





And who was injured by that? Cer- | sion had ably and impartially discharged 
tainly it was not the refiner in Greenock ; | their duties, and hoped that powers 
it was not the consumer in the Midland | would be given them to enforce their 
town; it was not the refiner in Liver-| orders. The necessity of having this 
pool, for there was the same competition | power was brought home strongly to his 
by sea. The fact was that no one was | mind by the action of the Midland Great 
injured. Another hon. Member referred | Western Company of Ireland towards a 
to timber, and said that foreign timber | small Company, the Dublin and Meath, 
was carried at a lower rate than home- | of whose line they were lessees. The 
grown timber. But the articles were | Midland Company had consistently pur- 
not the same. The foreign timber was | sued a policy of starving the leased line, 
cut and stowed easily, whilst the home- | with the object of being able to pur- 
grown timber was as it fell, and there- | chase it at a reduced price. An order 
fore was carried at a very great cost. | was recently made by the Railway Com- 
That was the reason for the difference | missioners, directing the Midland Uom- 
of charge between home-grown and | pany to accelerate the trains upon the 
foreign timber. Another hon. Member | leased line by 20 minutes, and the way 
spoke of manure, and said that artificial |in which they obeyed the order was by 
manure was charged a higher rate than slowing them for the same time. He 
the common manures. Now, the arti- | cordially supported the Motion of the 
ficial manure that the hon. Member | hon. Member for Banbury. 

wanted to be carried at the same rate, 
and at the risk of the Companies, was | 
an article worth nearly 200 times as | 
much per ton, and required great care | 
in the carriage in order to keep it dry | 
and in good order. Under such cir- 
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Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Resolved, That it is expedient that the Railway 
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for Parliamentary powers, a locus standi be 
afforded to Chambers of Commerce and Agri- 
culture, and similar bodies, and to persons in- 
juriously affected by the rates and fares sought 
or already authorised in the case of such un- 
dertaking. 


MOTION. 
SUPPLY. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House will, upon Monday 
next, resolve itself into the Committee 
of Supply.”’-—( Lord Richard Grosvenor.) 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
asked why the Government had de- 
parted from the practice carried out 
every Friday since the House met this 
Session—namely, to move at once that 
the House resolve itself into Committee 
of Supply? If this new practice were 
continued, it would be in the power of 
the Government to burke every Motion 
on the Paper, and the rights of private 
Members would be reduced to a perfect 
farce. The present occasion was a strong 
case in point, because before dinner that 
evening the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gave hon. Members expressly to under- 
stand that the Government would endea- 
vour to get some Votes in Supply, and 
several Members had in consequence 
come down to take part in the discus- 
sions upon those Votes. It was against 
all understanding on which it was pos- 
sible to carry on the Business of the 
House that certain arrangements should 
be made, and that late in the evening 
the noble Lord the Secretary to the 
Treasury should rise and upset them 
without Notice. It was, he repeated, 
perfectly understood that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to get Votes in 
Supply up to a certain hour that night, 
and it was too bad that that understand- 
ing should be upset, because, probably, 
some little thing had occurred which 
was not satisfactory to the Government. 
He therefore moved, as an Amendment, 
that the House at once resolve itself 
into Committee of Supply. 

Mr. WARTON seconded the Motion, 
on the ground that the House ought to 
have had some intimation of what the 
Government really meant to do, and 
because he was exceedingly anxious to 
get the opinion of the House on the way 

usiness was done with regard to Bills 
brought down from the House of Lords. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the words ‘upon Monday next,’ in 
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order to insert the word ‘‘immedi- 
ately,”—(Zord Randolph Churchill,)— 
instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘upon Monday next’ stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE said, he declined 
to endorse the doctrine that the Govern- 
ment were bound to renew the Motion 
to go into Committee of Supply. It was 
not supported by authority, and no pre- 
cedents had been adduced. On the 
present occasion there was a strong rea- 
son why the Government, so far as they 
could control the time of the House, 
should now proceed with other Business. 
The Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland desired to proceed with 
the Motion for introducing the Constabu- 
lary and Police (Ireland) Bill, the de- 
bate on which had been adjourned after 
the important division that morning. 
This was a matter of great importance 
at present, and it was the absolute duty 
of the Government to take the earliest 
opportunity of laying it before the 
House. The engagement the Govern- 
ment entered into had been strictly 
kept. It was that the Government 
would endeavour to obtain Supply if 
they could do so before 11 o’clock, which 
hour had passed. The time was named 
with the object of consulting the con- 
venience of hon. Members from Ireland 
who were specially interested in the 
Bill. He hoped the noble Lord would 
see the reasonableness of conforming to 
the understanding which had been come 
to so distinctly, even to the naming of 
the hour. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK 
thought he could cite authority in sup- 
port of the doctrine repudiated by the 
Prime Minister. This question of the 
obligation of the Government to repeat 
the Motion for Supply was one he had 
raised on former occasions. In 1861, 
under the Leadership of Lord Palmerston, 
arrangements were made which were 
favourable to the Government, and which 
abrogated the rights of private Mem- 
bers. Up to that time, Thursday night 
was a private Members’ night, and they 
had the right to raise any question on 
the Motion for the Adjournment of the 
House. Lord Palmerston took Thurs- 
day nights for the Government, and pro- 
vided by Standing Order for the ad- 
journment from Friday to Monday, so 
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that no discussion could take place on 
the Motion to Adjourn; but, as a com- 
pensation, he gave private Members 
fuller rights on Supply. It was dis- 
tinctly held out to private Members that 
Government should be bound to renew 
the Motion of Supply. It was obvious 
that if the Government assented to an 
Amendment, and did not renew the Mo- 
tion for Supply, as they abstained from 
doing both now and last week, private 
Members were deprived of the opportu- 
nity of bringing on Motions. He voted 
against the change then proposed, but 
the Opposition were defeated. Some 
years afterwards, when Mr. Denison was 
Speaker, the Prime Minister endea- 
voured to encroach on the rights of pri- 
vate Members, and the Speaker dis- 
tinctly decided that it was the custom of 
the Government on Friday to repeat 
Motions of Supply. It was very singular 
that the debate on this point did not ap- 
pear in Hansard, although it was in Zhe 
Times. He did not wish to use un-Par- 
liamentary words ; but he must say that 
the sharp practice of the Government in 
bringing in Bills from the House of 
Lords without Notice, and putting taem 
on the Paper without any power of dis- 
cussion, was very unusual. He should 
be slow to impute sinister motives to the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government, but there could be no 
doubt that he had a strong idea of limit- 
ing the rights of independent Members. 
If this were permitted, the rights of 
private Members would be at an end, 
and all that would remain for them to do 
would be to register the dictates which 
proceeded from the Ministerial Bench. 
Mr. O'DONNELL said, that the 
Prime Minister displayed a most re- 
markable anxiety to take the Police Bill 
at a very early hour that night, in order 
to give an opportunity for its full dis- 
cussion, although they were quite ready 
to rush it through at a late hour on the 
previous night, when no person could 
discuss it. Of course, it would not be 
right for him to say that the Prime 
Minister wished to suppress a discussion 
on jury-packing in Ireland, a Motion in 
reference to which stood in his name; 
but as the right hon. Gentleman was not 
generally supposed to be a statesman 
without guile, persons would be inclined 
to regard his Motion in that light. Only 
this week the Government, interfering 
with private Members’ nights, made a 
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seizure for a purpose, the true value of 
which was duly appreciated on a recent 
occasion. They now came down and at- 
tempted to appropriate Friday. They 
must take this present proposal of the 
Government in connection with the other 
proposal to take Tuesday night. To- 
night, however, was a private Members’ 
night, and the course taken by the Go- 
vernment in refusing to set up Supply 
again would be regarded both within 
and outside of Ireland as a device to 
prevent the discussion of an important 
branch of maladministration there. Talk- 
ing of Government maladministration in 
Ireland might be very inconvenient to 
the Ministry at the present time; but 
there was no doubt whatever that in 
Ireland the policy of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the subject before 
the House. 

Mr. O’DONNELL: I was using the 
argument that the policy of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in Ireland-—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
must confine himself to the subject 
before the House. 

Mr. O'DONNELL said, it was quite 
evident that the Premier, with the evi- 
dent concurrence of his Chief Secretary, 
was most anxious to press forward this 
Police Bill now, at atime when the Irish 
Members would have had an opportu- 
nity of bringing forward some important 
grievances, of which Notice had been 
given. Of course, if the discussion was 
now suppressed, they should take an- 
other opportunity to bring those griev- 
ances under the Notice of the House. 
In his opinion, the time had come for 
private Members to form combinations 
to defeat the continual conspiracies 
which, if not hatched on the Treasury 
Bench, were certainly hatched in its im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he must protest against this additional 
manouvre on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The Government, which had it- 
self passed Rules for the better trans- 
action of Business, was obliged to resort 
to a trickiness which was unworthy 
of it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I rise to Order. 
The hon. Gentleman says that the Go- 
vernment areobliged to resort to trickery. 
I ask, Sir, if that language is in 
Order ? 
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Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, 
on the point of Order, asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South-West Lancashire had not the 
other day charged the Government with 
having resorted to a despicable trick, 
and not been ruled out of Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am sorry to hear 
the expression of the hon. Member, but 
I cannot say that he is out of Order. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
thought that the Government were rather 
thrown off their balance by recent events. 
In Sir Erskine May’s work it would be 
found laid down that Fridays were 
reserved for private Members. Now 
they proposed to postpone Supply, on 
which the discussions of private Mem- 
bers usually took place, until Monday, 
when, under the New Rules, no subject 
not connected with the Navy Estimates, 
which were then to be brought on, could 
be discussed. 

Mr. LEAMY said, it was most unrea- 
sonable that Supply should be put off 
when there was an opportunity of dis- 
cussing it. The effect of this would be 
that after Whitsuntide a Minister would 
come down and ask for Votes on Ac- 
count. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the House 
ought to consider the situation without 
regard to the special Motion or measure 
which was affected. If the Government 
wished to introduce an important Bill, 
they had sufficient facilities, by means 
of a Morning or Evening Sitting or a 
Saturday Sitting, of doing so without 
interfering with the rights of private 
Members or infringing the Standing 
Orders. It was a dangerous principle 
to set up that it was desirable to do evil 
that good might come, and the House 
were bound to protect the safeguards 
which secured to private Members their 
few remaining rights and privileges. 
He could conceive no occasion which 
would justify the Government in setting 
at nought the Standing Orders of the 
House. The House were willing to as- 
sist the Government in pressing forward 
any measure of public importance ; but 
the Government ought to avail itself of 
facilities they already possessed without 
infringing on the Standing Orders. 

Tne Maravurss or HARTINGTON 
declined to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man into a discussion as to the bound- 
less amount of time at the disposal of 
the Government. That time consisted 
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of Monday, Thursday, and as much of 
Friday as they could get. Moreover, 
although the Government had the power 
to settle the order in which the Business 
should be taken on their own night, they 
had no control over the amount of time 
which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends might occupy in discussing that 
Business. The right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken as if the Government were 
doing something in transgression of the 
Standing Order; but, surely, he could 
not have read it, as, in point of fact, it 
said nothing about the necessity of re- 
newing the Order for Supply after it 
had been superseded by an Amendment. 
Again, Sir Erskine May’s work, to which 
reference had been made, went against 
the contention raised on the other side, 
inasmuch as it stated that it was the 
exception, and not the rule, to set up 
Supply again on the same night. As to 
the particular case, he would point out 
how much foundation there was for the 
assertion that the Government were at- 
tempting to deal unfairly with the House. 
If it had not been for the special exer- 
tion of the Government no House would 
have been kept that evening at all. The 
Government had been simply endeavour- 
ing to carry out the undertaking given 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland last night to bring for- 
ward, at a reasonable hour that evening, 
the discussion on his Motion for leave to 
introduce an important measure relating 
to Ireland. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR thought it very 
unfortunate that this question had come 
up in so unexpected a manner in a very 
thin House. ‘The action of the Govern- 
ment really amounted to a second attack 
in the course of the week on the rights 
of private Members. The usual practice 
was perfectly well understood. The Go- 
vernment put down Supply on Friday as 
the first Order of the Day, and up to 
any reasonable hour of the night private 
Members were allowed to discuss Amend- 
ments on the Motion for going into Com- 
mittee. If the Government, by the mere 
fact ef accepting the first Amendment, 
had the right to burke private Members’ 
Motions, he should like to know what 
the privilege of private Members was 
worth? It would be convenient if some 
Member of the Government not only 
gave them a general view of this ques- 
tion, but also cited the precedents on 
which that view was founded. He un- 
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derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that it had been the habitual prac- 
tice of the House. [Mr. Grapstone dis- 
sented.] Then he repeated his challenge 
to the Government. 

Mr. CAUSTON said, hon. Members 
opposite came down to the House, and 
from time to time expressed their anxiety 
to preserve the rights of private Mem- 
bers. He (Mr. Causton) was a private 
Member, and he was anxious his rights 
should be preserved; but he was bound 
to say that, in his opinion, the way to 
preserve his rights was not to abuse 
them. Night after night, and week 
after week, the rights of private Mem- 
bers were abused by those who professed 
a desire to preserve them. He wished 
to ask any Member of the House whe- 
ther the rights of private Members had 
not been abused that night by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) and the 
right hon. and learned Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
and also by hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway opposite ? The hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour) came down to the House, 
and, without having heard at all what 
was going on, charged Her Majesty’s 
Ministers with great neglect, and with 
abusing the rights of private Members. 
He (Mr. Causton) trusted that the time 
of the House would not be wasted by 
such unsatisfactory discussions as now 
proceeded night after night; and that, 
if they did continue, the Prime Minister 
would, at the earliest possible moment, 
take away some of the nights which at 
present belonged to private Members, 
and devote the time to the benefit of 
the public service. 

Mr. EDWARD CLARKE said, Her 
Majesty’s Government must be very 
much encouraged by the speech of the 
hon. Member for Colchester (Mr. Caus- 
ton), because it evidently marshalled 
them in the way they were going. They 
were interfering that night with the 
habitual rights—he did not say the 
rights as defined by the Order when it 
was read, but with the habitual rights 
of private Members on Friday nights; 
and they were doing it at a time 
when they had, by their own action, pro- 
voked an examination of their conduct. 
On Tuesday evening, by an arbitrary 
exercise of power on the part of the 
majority, the rights of private Members 
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were taken away. The Government 
were complaining that they were unable 
to make progress with Public Business. 
They had themselves deliberately wasted 
four nights in discussing a Bill which 
they knew had no chance whatever of 
being placed in the Statute Book; and 
now they came down on a Friday, and, 
early in the evening, when there were 
two matters of considerable importance 
down for discussion, suggested that the 
House should pass to the discussion of 
a Government Bill. The Bill might be 
a good one, and of considerable import- 
ance ; if so, let it be brought on in Go- 
vernment time. It wasclear that, if the 
present Motion were adopted, Friday 
would go the way Tuesday had already 
gone. The Government had more thar 
half the House amongst its followers, 
and it only required that in the ballot 
one or other of their supporters should 
get first place, in order that a Friday 
should be useless so far as private 
Members were concerned. It was not 
a question respecting the relative im- 
portance of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill and the Motion on the Paper with 
regard to jury-packing in Ireland; it 
was not a question affecting that night 
only, but one affecting every Friday 
night. He hoped a division would be 
taken, in order that some distinct and 
definite protest would be made by the 
House against the action of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, he thought it 
would occur to the Speaker that they 
were now entering upon one of those 
technical discussions upon the Rules of 
the House which generally ended in 
making the Rule more doubtful than 
before, without any satisfaction resulting 
to either side of the House. Looking 
at the matter from a practical point of 
view, he had come to the conclusion 
that, so far as Business was concerned, 
there was very little chance of any good 
purpose being served by the present 
Sitting being prolonged. Holding such 
a view, and considering the late nights 
they had all kept of late, he thought it 
would be well for them to seek rest, and 
stop this useless discussion upon old and 
new Rules, which, he freely admitted, he 
never did understand, and never could. 


| With that object, he would move the 


Adjournment of the House. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he had great 
pleasure in seconding the Motion, 
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There were many reasons why the 
House should now adjourn. A chief 
reason was that last night the Govern- 
ment were in a small minority; and it 
was only fair and proper that the Prime 
Minister should have ample opportunity 
of consulting his Colleagues, between 
now and Monday, as to whether the 
House should be asked by them to trans- 
act any other important Business. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland might introduce his 
Bill to-night; and, for all they knew, on 
Monday they might find that he and 
they had simply wasted their time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The Question be- 
fore the House is the Adjournment of 
the House. The hon. Gentleman must 
confine himself to that Question. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he wished to 
afford Ministers an opportunity of con- 
sulting, between now and Monday, as 
to whether or not they would ask the 
House to support any other measures 
which they had introduced, or which 
they intended to introduce during their 
tenure of Office, which they must now 
expect to be very short. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Mr. Molloy.) 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he supported the Motion for Ad- 
journment; and he was extremely glad 
that the hon. Member for King’s County 
(Mr. Molloy) had, by the Motion he had 
made, afforded the Opposition an oppor- 
tunity of putting its foot down at once 
against the tyrannical proceedings of 
the present Government. It was a long 
time since they had had an opportunity 
of endeavouring to resist the manner in 
which the Government arranged the 
Business of the House, and for that 
reason he was inclined to support the 
Adjournment. He supported the Ad- 
journment, too, because the Prime Mi- 
nister had proposed to the House a 
course which was unprecedented, for 
which the right hon. Gentleman had not 
cited a single precedent. The Prime 
Minister was content to give his own 
ipse dizit to the House, and to say— 
‘*You must take that at my bidding.” 
He (Lord Randolph Churchill) sup- 
an the Adjournment, because the 

ouse of Commons was not accustomed 
to be treated in such a way until the 
advent of the present Parliament. The 
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Prime Minister must learn, and the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Har- 
tington) must learn, that the House of 
Commons might be led, but that it was 
not to be driven. [‘‘Question!”] That 
was the Question, and that was the 
reason he was giving to the House for 
supporting the Adjournment. He sup- 
ported the Adjournment for another 
reason; and that was, that it was 
extremely questionable whether hon. 
Members on his side of the House 
were not thoroughly justified in resort- 
ing to all the Forms of the House in 
order to prevent Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment proceeding with Business after 
having been placed twice in a most dis- 
creditable and disgraceful minority. He 
supported the Adjournment, because it 
had been proved that, for the last three 
months, on no question of public im- 
portance could the Government com- 
mand the confidence of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he wished to 
give his reasons why he should vote 
against the Motion for Adjournment. 
He should oppose the Motion, in order 


that they, on his side of the House, . 


might enter their protest against the 
unholy alliance which had been formed 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite. There 
were three Parties to that unholy alli- 
ance, and the present Motion for Ad- 
journment was one of the consequences 
of that alliance. He should take the 
liberty of reverting to a few facts that 
had taken place within the last week. 
On Monday last 

Viscounr FOLKESTONE rose to 
Order, and submitted that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was not talking to the Question 
before the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, he was en- 
deavouring to give his reasons for 
opposing the Adjournment; he was en- 
deavouring to show that the policy of 
the Party opposite was the justification 
of the opposition to the Motion. On 
Monday last, they listened to a speech 
from the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is bound to confine himself to the Ques- 
tion before the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, his reason 
for opposing the Adjourment was that 
it was one of the consequences of the 
alliance formed on the opposite side of 
the House. That unholy alliance con- 
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sisted of hon. Gentlemen sitting above 
and below the Gangway, of the Irish 
Members, and of that small Party led 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
Woodstock himself. The Irish Mem- 
bers had lent a helping hand to the Op- 

osition, and so had discharged their 

uties in the alliance. Now the noble 
Lord, in return, had come to the assist- 
ance of his Irish Friends, and was about 
to fulfil his part of the compact. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, that, to jus- 
tify himself in opposing the Motion for 
the Adjournment of the House, the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Buchanan) referred to what he was 
pleased to call an ‘unholy alliance” 
which had been formed on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House. Doubtless, the 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten the very 
unholy alliance to which he and his hon. 
Friends had been parties of late. If 
the hon. Member had no better argu- 
ment for opposing the Motion before 
the House than the fact that hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Opposition side of the 
House were for once united in resisting 
the continuous encroachments that were 
being made upon the rights of private 
Members, he did not go far to look for 
arguments. The Motion made by the 
hon. Member for King’s County (Mr. 
Molloy) was a very rational one, and 
must commend itself to the judgment of 
the House. He (Mr. Harrington) had 
no doubt whatever that, if it was put to 
the vote of the House, the hon. Memberfor 
Edinburgh (Mr. Buchanan) would find 
that the alliance to which he had pointed 
was a very powerful and formidable com- 
bination, and that, no matter how widely 
hon. Gentlemen in that quarter of the 
House might differ on political questions, 
they still had some respect for the rights 
of private Members. The hon. Member 
would find that the different Parties com- 
posing the Opposition, or the ‘‘ unholy 
alliance,” had some contempt for the 
alliance that had been witnessed during 
the past few weeks between the Go- 
vernment and Mr. Bradlaugh. He would 
find, too, that there was a great contempt 
for the efforts which were being made, 
from time to time, to deprive private 
Members of every right they had of draw- 
ing attention to their several grievances. 

r. SPEAKER: The Question before 
the House is the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman must con- 
fine himself to that Question. 
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Mr. HARRINGTON said, he was 
about to appeal to the Government to 
agree to the Motion that had been made. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head 
of the Government must see that, instead 
of gaining time by the manoeuvres with 
which of late he had surprised the House, 
he would only lose time, and that the 
most rational course to adopt with the 
view of promoting Public Business would 
be to agree to the Motion for the Ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINOK 
said, the hon. Member for Edinburgh 
(Mr. Buchanan) had charged the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Lincolnshire (Mr. J. Lowther) and him- 
self with being parties to some alliance. 
He desired to give the statement the 
flattest contradiction. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh had been in the 
House when he (Mr. Cavendish Ben- 
tinck) addressed some observations to 
the Chair, he would have heard that he 
simply argued that, according to pre- 
cedent, the Government were bound, on 
Friday nights, to renew Supply when it 
had been once negatived. He recom- 
mended hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
study a question before they expressed 
an opinion upon it. 

Cotonet KINGSCOTE, as a Member 
of the House of over 30 years’ standing, 
trusted that the House of Commons was 
no longer to be a bear garden. He 
had no desire to impute motives; but 
hon. Gentlemen who came in late 
and only heard a few moments’ discus- 
sion did impute motives to the Prime 
Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Lincolnshire (Mr. 
J. Lowther) tried to throw some oil on 
the troubled waters; but, at the same 
time, he endeavoured to sting the Go- 
vernment. He (Colonel Kingscote) did 
not believe that what the Government 
had done that night was at all unpre- 
cedented, and yet an hour and three 
quarters had been wasted in discussing 
what they had done. The motives of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, in the course 
they were pursuing, was quite evident. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland desired to introduce a 
measure regarding the Irish Constabu- 
lary, and that was the real reason why 
hon. Members from Ireland were now 
opposing the Government. He blamed 
those hon. Members above the Gangway 
on the Opposition side of the House who, 
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on that occasion, had supported the en- 
deavours of the Irish Members, and thus 
added fuel to the fire. At 10 minutes 
ne 10 o’clock, when the debate on the 

ailway Rates Question was brought to 
an end, no one was ready to bring any 
other Motion forward ; and between that 
hour and the present (10 minutes past 
12) the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant would have had ample time 
in which to introduce his measure. 
Some work would then have been done. 
He believed the Government were quite 
right on the present occasion, and that 
there was precedent for what they were 
doing. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Kingscote) that it was most 
desirable the House of Commons should 
not lapse into a bear garden; but he 
could not conceive any better means of 
avoiding that undesirable contingency 
than a scrupulous adherence to the 
practice of Parliament. The noble Mar- 
quess the Secretary of State for War 
(the Marquess of Hartington) had 
charged him (Mr. J. Lowther) with 
having misled the House as to the 
Standing Orders of the House. The 
noble Marquess said the Standing Or- 
ders of the House contained no dictum 
upon the question now under considera- 
tion, and he proceeded to say that the 
interpretation of the Standing Orders to 
which they were in the habit of refer- 
ring—[‘‘ Question!’”?] He was per- 
fectly in Order in referring to the Stand- 
ing Orders in replying to the observation 
that the interpretation 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations 
of the noble Marquess (the Marquess of 
Hartington) were made in the debate on 
the Main Question. The Main Question 
is not now before the House, therefore 
the right hon. Gentleman is not in Order. 
The Question now before the House is 
that of Adjournment. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he would 
endeavour to confine himself to the 
Question, and would not further allude 
to the speech of the noble Marquess. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman (Cvlonel 
Kingscote) talked of hon. Members on 
the Opposition side of the House being 
actuated by the object of retarding the 
introduction and passing of a measure 
which the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland desired to bring 
forward. So far as he (Mr. J. Lowther) 
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was concerned, that was a most un- 
warrantable charge. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman could scarcely have 
been in his place, when he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) most emphatically said he 
should most earnestly support Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in promoting, in any 
legitimate manner—in @ manner in con- 
sonance with the letter and spirit of 
the Orders of the House—the measure 
to which reference had been made. He 
thought he was in Order in repudiating 
in terms, he would not say of indigna- 
tion, but certainly in terms which could 
not be open to misconstruction, his em- 
phatic repudiation of the charge which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
made, no doubt unwittingly, so far as he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) was concerned. He 
trusted the House would consider the 
question wholly apart from the merits 
of the particular proposals which stood 
in the name of the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell) and of the 
Chief Se:retary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and would regard it entirely 
as a Question of Adjournment, as a pro- 
test against the unprecedented action of 
Her Majesty’s Government in setting at 
naught the letter and spirit of the Orders 
of the House. 

Mr. T. P. O°CONNOR said, he was 
sorry the example of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman opposite (Colonel 
Kingscote) was not as good as his pre- 
cept ; for, while complaining of the im- 
putation of motives, he imputed motives 
to hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
side of the House. The principal motive 
the hon.and gallant Gentleman imputed 
to the Opposition was a desire to retard 
the introduction of a certain Bill, to 
which he (Mr. T. P. O’Connor) could 
not now allude to in detail. He would 
tell the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that as to the Irish Constabulary Bill 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland had ex- 
pressed no opinion whatever. At the 
proper time they would be prepared to 
discuss the merits of the Bill. They 
were fully aware that the Bill would be 
introduced at some hour of the night, 
and that, in what they were now doing, 
they were only keeping themselves a 
little longer out of bed; for they would 
be obliged, in the performance of their 
duty, to wait until the measure was in- 
troduced. He(Mr. T. P. O’Connor) and 
his hon. Friends were not, intentionally, 
at least, retarding the introduction of 
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any particular Bill; but they were re- 
sisting what they considered an attempt 
on the part of the Government to filch 
away whatever opportunities private 
Members had of discussing what were 
to them matters of importance. [Mr. 
GuapstonE: Question!] He was sur- 
prised the right hon. Gentleman should 
give an example of bad manners. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Galway Borough has made use of 
an expression which is un-Parliamen- 
tary, and will probably wish to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, he begged 
to withdraw the hasty expression which 
had been used by him. He thought, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman was 
not justified in interrupting him by cries 
of ‘‘ Question!” at a moment when he 
was endeavouring to address himself to 
the subject under discussion. Were they 
not then discussing the power of the 
Government to take away the right of 
private Members, in respect of bringing 
forward their Motions on Friday ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
is addressing himself to the Main Ques- 
tion, which has been superseded by the 
Question, ‘‘That this House do now 
adjourn.” 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR said, under 
those circumstances, he would reserve 
his observations. 

Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFY, in 
answer to the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Buchanan), said, he re- 
pudiated the accusation that he and his 
hon. Friends had concluded a kind of 
Kilmainham contract. The Prime Mi- 
nister had interrupted his hon. Friend 
the Member for Hertford (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour), when he said that the word 
‘“‘ general” did not imply that the prac- 
tice had been habitual in the House. 
His (Sir H. Drummond Wolff’s) object 
in rising was to find means of avoiding 
the Adjournment if possible. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would point out 
to the House whether it had really been 
habitual for the Government to act in 
the way they had done that night the 
question was at an end. The right 
hon. Gentleman, in interrupting his hon. 
Friend, said that the practice was habi- 
tual. He (Sir H. Drummond Wolff) 
merely asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to state whether it was to be a per- 
manent arrangement of the Government 
to take precedence after one Motion 
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had been disposed of, or whether the 
Act of the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Hartington) was merely accidental or 
exceptional? And he thought if some 
assurance were given on that head it 
might tend to allay the excitement which 
existed. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 
83: Majority 34.—(Div. List No. 83.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘upon Monday next’ stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. T. P. O°;CONNOR said, a short 
time ago, when he was called to Order 
by Mr. Speaker, he was endeavouring 
to point out the serious consequences 
of the precedent now being set up by 
the Government. As he understood the 
effect of the action which the Govern- 
ment were now urging on the House, it 
would be that the Government could, on 
Friday nights, absolutely destroy those 
rights of private Members which the 
Rules of the House bestowed upon them. 
The Motions of private Members were 
brought forward on the Motion for going 
into Committee of Supply; and all that 
the Government would have to do was 
to propose that they should be post- 
poned to another day, which was, prac- 
tically, to postpone them till the Greek 
Kalends. He could not understand why 
they had adopted the course they were 
taking that evening, unless it was that 
they were anxious to defer the Motion 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Dun- 
garvan (Mr. O’Donnell). But why did 
they shrink from meeting the charge of 
jury-packing in Ireland? The Govern- 
ment had trampled on the rights of 
private Members by taking last Tues- 
day away from them for the purpose of 
the debate on the Affirmation Bill; but, 
then, that had been done in accordance 
with precedent, because due Notice was 
given, and the Prime Minister rose in 
his place and moved, and his Motion 
was subjected to discussion. But, on 
the present occasion, without any prece- 
dent, at least of any importance, in 
recent times, the right hon. Gentleman 
asked the House to destroy the rights 
of private Members as to Friday night. 
That appeared to him (Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor) a most improper and per- 
nicious course for the Government to 


adopt. [“Oh, oh!”] It was all very 
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well for the thick-and-thin supporters 
of the Government-to affect political 
warmth, and try to divert the House 
from the real point of discussion. The 
reference to an “unholy alliance” by 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Buchanan) was an instance ofthat. But 
he would remind the House that hon. 
Members opposite, and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the Treasury Bench, had 
been very indignant when they were 
accused of the alliance kaown as the 
‘*Kilmainham Treaty;’’ and, there- 
fore, it would seem that all hon. Mem- 
bers on those Benches were to be treated 
as political lepers, whom all decent poli- 
ticians were to avoid. His only reason 
for rising, however, was to ask for some 
sort of reply from the Government on 
this matter. The real question was as 
to whether they were to allow the Go- 
vernment to set up a precedent for filch- 
ing away the rights of private Mem- 
bers; and, on that question, hon. 
Members were perfectly justified in 
making a firm and determined stand 
against the action of the Government. 
The course taken by hon. Members on 
those Benches was based solely upon 
the merits of the particular question 
before the House—it was dictated solely 
by the desire to preserve the rights of 
private Members. They had no ulterior 
object with regard to any measure which 
the Government might have to bring 
forward; they were quite ready to dis- 
cuss that measure fairly, and upon its 
merits; but they would not allow it to 
be reached until the House had had an 
opportunity of discussing fully the ex- 
traordinary action of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIS said, that hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland had made several 
attempts to dissolve the House in the 
course of the evening. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had asked 
him (Mr. Willis) to stay away, for the 
purpose of putting an end to the debate. 

r. BIGGAR: Sir, I rise to Order. 
The hon. Member promised to stay 
away. 

Mr. WILLIS: I did not stay away. 

Mr. BIGGAR: You promised. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must call on the 
hon. Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) 
not to interrupt. 

Mr. WILLIS said, for a few minutes 
he had been inclined to acquiesce in the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who told him there 
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should not continue. But as soon ashe 
found what the object of the hon. Mem- 
ber was—— 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
Sir, I rise to Order. I wish to know 
whether the remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Oolchester (Mr. 
Willis) have anything to do with the 
Question before the House? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am bound to say 
that the hon. and learned Member is 
wandering from the Question. 

Mr. WILLIS said, in that case, he 
would conclude with one observation. 
From what he had noticed that evening 
in the House, he thought the Govern- 
ment had earned the right to select a 

articular subject for consideration ; and 
ho trusted the House would assent to 
the Motion for Supply being taken on 
Monday. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was not 
sufficiently informed in the niceties of 
technical manoeuvring to offer any opi- 
nion on what an hon. Member had de- 
scribed as a “ trick” on the part of the 
Government. But, on the ground of 
the rights of hon. Members generally, 
and particularly the very limited rights 
of Irish Members, he thought hon. 
Gentlemen on those Benches had every 
justification for protesting, in any way 
open to them, against this proposal of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On Tues- 
day evening last, they had been de- 
prived of the opportunity of discussing 
one Irish subject; and to-night an at- 
tempt was made to deprive them of an 
opportunity—a clear right—to discuss 
another question of the very highest 
importance and urgency. It was all 
very well for the Government to assume 
an air of injured purity; but if it was to 
be said that the Irish Members wanted 
to rid themselves of the Police Bill, 
which the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Trevelyan) was to introduce to- 
night, they might fairly retort that this 
was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Ministers of the Crown to shirk the 
discussion of a very inconvenient Irish 
subject, and that they would have had a 
discussion on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) 
only that their complaint was much 
more easily made than answered. There 
was only one other subject to which he 
wished to refer. He desired to say that 
if this Motion were persisted in, what- 
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ever might be thought in the House, 
the people of Ireland would think that 
they preferred the interests of the Irish 
Police to the privileges of the Irish Mem- 
bers, or to the rights of the Irish people 
in a very important matter; and that 
there was an attempt, at one and the 
same time, to obtain better pay for the 
policemen, and to guard their officials 
from the charge of jury-packing. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Brien) that he is 
not adhering to the Question before the 
House. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he was sorry to 
have wandered in any way from the 
Question. He only desired to say, so 
far as the excuse went, that if the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland wished to do some Irish Busi- 
ness—even though it were Police Busi- 
ness—he could only say that the Irish 
Members were willing to wait up to any 
hour to take it. They were there to do 
the Business of the Irish people, and 
were prepared to take these measures at 
any hour; but they were, at the same 
time, entitled to remind the House that 
there was Irish Business to be done 
more pressing and more important than 
giving more pay to policemen. 

Mr. E.8. HOWARD asked how they 
were to believe what hon. Members op- 
posite were saying ? fa Order! ’’] 

Mr. T. P. O’CONNOR: I rise to 
Order, Sir. I wish to ask whether the 
hon. Member (Mr. E. 8. Howard) is en- 
titled to attribute falsehood to other hon. 
Members of this House ? 

Mr. E.S. HOWARD: [attribute none. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber intended—which I cannot imagine 
he did—to impute want of truth to any 
body of Members of this House, of 
course he is out of Order. 

Mr. E.8. HOWARD said, he did not 
wish to attribute untruth to anyone; 
but he would ask if hon. Members from 
Ireland were in earnest in saying they 
wished to discuss the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan (Mr. O’Donnell), 
seeing that no less than four of them 
had that evening endeavoured to count 
out the House? 

Mr. GRAY said, the House had been 
occupied: two hours on this subject, 
showing the marvellous capacity of the 
present Government for starting proposi- 
tions which wasted the timeof the House, 
with the intention, or under the pretext, 
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of saving time. He would not go into 
the arguments which had been very - 
strongly urged and fairly put in defence ~ 
of the rights of private Members; but 
he would like to ask the House to con- 
sider for a moment what the precise 
position was with regard to the Business 
upon the Paper for discussion that even- 
ing. If the Motion of the Government 
were carried, all the Notices of Motion 
which stood on the Paper for discussion, 
of course, went by the board. They 
knew the anxiety of hon. Members to 
secure evenings for the discussion of 
their Motions. They balloted for them 
month after month, and a Member con- 
sidered himself extremely lucky if he 
secured even a chance of bringing for- 
ward a Motion. The Motions which 
would, in the natural course, have come 
on that day would practically disappear, 
not only for that night, but for the Ses- 
sion, if the proposition of the Govern- 
ment were carried. If the proposal were 
withdrawn, or negatived, would the 
course of Public Business be delayed by 
one single day? Certainly not. All 
that hon. Members could be possibly 
deprived of would be a full statement 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Ohief 
Secretary for Ireland. They would 
have a concise statement, instead of a 
full one, as the period of the night 
would render brevity desirable. Last 
night the right hon. Gentleman had 
been perfectly prepared to introduce his 
Bill without any lengthened statement, 
and if he could have secured a first 
reading he would have done so.. To- 
night, however, no matter how late the 
period at which it was brought on, it 
would not be in the power of the small 
section of the Members who might be 
opposed to the measure to prevent its 
being proceeded with, and to prevent 
the right hon. Gentleman securing for it 
the only stage he could secure. It could 
be taken, therefore, at whatever hour it 
was brought on; while the effect of the 
Motion of the Government would be to 
stifle discussion, and prevent a subject . 
coming on which they could not deny 
was of the greatest importance, however 
unpalatable it might be to the right hon. 
Gentleman, and however embarrassing 
it might be to find an answer to what 
might be said upon it. The Govern- 
ment had not ventured to deny that the 
Notice of the hon. Member for Dun- 
garvan was of great importance; and 
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whilst the Government Motion would 
stifle discussion on it, the resistance of 
the Irish Members to the Government 
Motion, if successful, would not -inter- 
fere in the least with the progress of 
’ Public Business. Let that be thoroughly 
understood. The hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for West Gloucestershire (Colonel 
Kingscote) declared that, from his 30 
years’ experience in the House, he 
knew perfectly well what the motive 
of the Irish Members was. It was, 
he said, to prevent the bringing on 
of the Police Bill. Well, that cer- 
tainly was not his (Mr. Gray’s) motive. 
He desired to see the Bill brought in 
He did not want to discuss it; but he 
had no hesitation in saying that the 
position of the police in Ireland required 
improving, and he should be glad to see 
it improved. It was not right to im- 
= unworthy motives to hon. Mem- 

ers as the hon. and gallant Member 
for West Gloucestershire had done; but, 
even assuming that they desired to im- 
pede the Bill, it was not in their power 
to do so. The Government did not wish 
to take two stages of the Bill that night 
—they did not wish to pass the first 
reading, suspend the Standing Orders, 
and pass the second reading that night. 
And it could not be contended by them 
that they did not desire to take the 
measure at a late hour because the 
speech of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land would not be reported. At what- 
ever hour the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke he would be reported. Every- 
thing that fell from his lips was always 
well reported. The position he occupied 
in the House was such that he was cer- 
tain of full publicity for any statement 
he made. The proposal of the Govern- 
ment was not merely a serious device— 
perhaps not unprecedented, although it 
was unusual—but it was one involving 
an interference with the privileges of 
hon. Members, and involving a stifling 
of discussion, without securing any 
sufficient advantage. The Government, 
- if they carried their Motion, only 
wanted to deal with the Police Bill. 
Well, let them deal with that after the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Dungar- 
van had been disposed of. No blocking 
Notice could prevent them taking it at 
a late hour. It could be taken at 2 
o’clock in the morning as easily as at 7 
v’clock in the evening. If the Govern- 


ment had not started the present debate, 
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in all probability the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Dungarvan would have been 
disposed of by this time, and the House 
would have been considering the Police 
Bill. That was not the first time he had 
known the Government provoke angry 
feeling by Motions of this kind, and 
then complain of waste of time, which 
was solely owing to their own want of 
discretion. He would appeal to the 
Government to leave to the Irish Mem- 
bers the privilege and right they should 
enjoy of discussing an important ques- 
tion, particularly seeing that that dis- 
cussion would not delay the matter the 
Government were interested in. 

Mr. HARRINGTON said, he wished 
to offer a few observations upon the im- 
portance of insisting upon the privileges 
of Irish Members not being done away 
with in the manner in which it was now 
proposed to do away with them. He 
had hoped that if the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan (Mr. O’ Donnell) had had an 
opportunity of bringing forward his 
Motion that evening, they would have 
been able to draw the attention of the 
Prime Minister to a state of things exist- 
ing in Ireland which, no doubt, he would 
not sanction if he were only as intimately 
acquainted with it as hon. Members 
from Ireland were. [‘‘ Question!” ] He 
would not endeavour to speak on the 
Motion of which the hon. Member for 
Dungarvan had given Notice; but he 
must protest against the persistent 
manner in which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment endeavoured to stifle discus- 
sion on every subject which was raised 
in the House of Commons by Irish 
Members. Irish Members now could 
only raise matters affecting their coun- 
try by putting Questions occasionally to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland ; and it very often 
happened that the information they re- 
ceived in that manner was of so scant 
and untrustworthy a character that it 
conveyed anything but an accurate im- 
pression to the House of the state of 
thingsin Ireland. If they were further 
advanced in the Session, there would be 
some reason for the proposal which was 
now made on behalf of the Government; 
but, as they were at a very early period, 
he confessed he could see no justitication 
for the course which had been adopted. 
He did not see the urgency of the Bill 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland was to in- 
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troduce that evening, in regard to which, 
for himself and for his hon. Friends sit- 
ting near him, he wished to disclaim any 
spirit of opposition. It was not the in- 
tention of hon. Gentlemen representing 
Irish constituencies to offer any opposi- 
tion to the introduction of the Govern- 
ment measure. All they were protest- 
ing against now was the continued in- 
terference of the Government with the 
rights of the Irish Members. They were 
in no way animated by a spirit of oppo- 
sition to the Police Bill ; on the contrary, 
they were anxious to see it discussed ; 
but they would be unfaithful to the in- 
terests of their constituencies, if they 
allowed the Government to filch away 
their rights, and stifle discussion on 
matters of importance to Ireland, without 
strongly protesting. It was the duty of 
hon. Gentlemen representing Lrish con- 
stituencies to seize every opportunity to 
enter their protests against the action of 
the Government in endeavouring to stifle 
discussion, and slur over the present 
Administration in Ireland, which, he 
(Mr. Harrington) firmly believed, if it 
were properly explained to the House 
and examined into, and the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government were called to it, would 
neither receive the sanction of the House, 
nor that of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 76; Noes 
40: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 84.) 

Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That this 
House will, upon Monday next, resolve 
itself into the Committee of Supply.” 


Mr. CAVENDISH BENTINCK said, 
he wished to confirm the accuracy of 
what he had previously said with regard 
to the practice of the House. On the 
5th of May, 1871, a precisely similar 
case occurred. The hon. Member for the 
City of London (Mr. Alderman W. Law- 
rence) was about to proceed with a 
Notice of Motion which he had on the 
Paper; but he was stopped by the then 
Speaker, and, the Motion having been 
negatived, he did not proceed. He (Mr. 
Cavendish Bentinck) himself then rose 
to Order, and advanced similar argu- 
ments to those he had put forward to- 
night; and, in consequence of the ar- 
rangements made, the Government were 
bound to renew the Order. The then 
Speaker stated that— 
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‘« The adoption of the Amendment supersedes 

the Question that I now leave the Chair. But, 
certainly, it is a course which has been followed 
on previous occasions, that under such circum- 
stances the Government should revive the Mo- 
tion for the Committee of Supply.’’—(3 Han- 
sard, [206] 323.) 
In pursuance of that decision, he pro- 
posed to give Notice that, on going into 
Committee of Supply, if, on a Friday 
evening, an Amendment was carried to 
the Question that the Speaker should 
leave the Chair, it should be obligatory 
on the Government, before proceeding 
to other Business, to move that the 
House should again resolve itself into 
the Committee of Supply. He now, 
therefore, wished to propose again that 
the Speaker should leave the Chair, as 
he thought it was necessary to make a 
stand in support of the small residuum of 
independent Members’ privileges that 
still remained, before the time had 
passed for Members to raise objections. 
He was very sorry to see that the in- 
dependent spirit had gone from hon. 
Members below the Gangway, and that 
they were nothing but mere followers 
of the Government. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I am sorry that 
the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck), 
having begun his observations in a very 
becoming tone, should have ended by 
making a most unnecessary reference to 
hon. Members on this side of the House; 
and, after we have spent two hours and 
a-quarter in this discussion, he should 
propose to make a Motion which would 
commence another wrangle of the same 
kind. With regard to the citation the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman has 
made, I must trust to my recollection ; but 
I think I have a recollection of what oc- 
curred. He says that Mr. Speaker de- 
clared that, under such circumstances, 
it was the duty of the Government to 
set up Supply again on Fridays. But 
under what circumstances? Everything 
turns on the meaning of that phrase, 
and the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was not able to throw any 
light on that point. My impression is, 
that that judgment was given by Mr. 
Speaker Denison at an early hour of the 
evening. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman does not appear to recollect 
that; but that is a most material point 
in the case. There is a very recent 
declaration from the Chair on this sub- 
ject; for, so late as April 6th, 1883, 
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you, Mr. Speaker, ruled that you were 
not aware of any Order or practice which 
rendered it obligatory on the Govern- 
ment to set up Supply a second time on 
Friday, any more than on any other day. 
That is what I stated early this evening; 
and I again convey, in perfect consist- 
ency with that ruling, and, as I think, 
with the ruling of Mr. Speaker Denison, 
that there is no fixed Rule on the sub- 
ject, and no absolute or habitual practice. 
I fully admit that it would be an abuse 
on the part of the Government if they 
were to so manage this matter as to de- 
prive private Members of their oppor- 
tunities on Friday evenings; but there 
is no fixed Rule as to the hour at which 
it would be right for the Government 
to set up Supply when there is im- 
portant Business to be begun. We gave 
full Notice that at 11 o’clock we should 
cease to prosecute the Order for Supply, 
and it was three minutes before 11 be- 
fore the Motion was made. I will not 
refer to this debate of this evening; for, 
although it may be necessary to do so 
on a formal occasion, I do not wish to 
adopt a retaliatory tone. We have no 
intention of asserting that the main 
portion of Friday evenings ought to be 
taken from private Members; but I am 
bound to say I think this is a case in 
which, as Notice was given, we were 
right in proposing that this important 
Irish Business should be taken. But 
whether we were right or wrong has 
nothing whatever to do with the suppo- 
sition that, at an early hour of the 
evening, we intended to avail ourselves 
of our advantage. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY said, he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
given very ample justification for the 
protest which had been made that night. 
He had made it perfectly clear that the 
use of the Friday evenings for setting 
forth grievances depended wholly on 
usage, and not on Rule; and the Go- 
vernment, when they chose, might 
come and take away the whole of pri- 
vate Members’ time by a Motion of their 
own. That being so, it was essential 
that the House should make an em- 
phatic protest against any innovation 
on the custom and tradition of the 
House. Every Government might not 


be so well disposed to recognize tra- 
dition as the present Government; and 
they must contemplate Governments 
which would be arbitrary, and would 
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Members. Supposing that time not to 
have come now, there yet was a very 
significant phrase made use of by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State 
for War (the Marquess of Hartington) 
in the early part of the evening. He 
endeavoured to define the rights of the 
Government and the rights of private 
Members. The noble Marquess said the 
time of the Government was Mondays, 
Thursdays, and as much of Friday as 
they could get. Exactly—as much time 
as they could get; and he (Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy) thought he saw in this at- 
tempt to-night the beginning of an 
attempt to get a great deal more time 
than they had previously got. But the 
noble Marquess had not quite accurately 
described the amount of time they 
already got. ‘They had Monday and 
Thursday, and as much of Friday as 
they could get; but they had frequently 
taken Tuesdays. After Whitsuntide, 
they would probably annex all the time 
of private Members ; and if, under those 
circumstances, they were to be allowed, 
without a protest, to take as much of 
Friday as they could get, private Mem- 
bers would be unworthy to have any 
time of their own, or any claim on the 
hearing of the House. He thought 
hon. Members were justified in making 
vigorous remonstrance against the action 
of the Government, if only in order not 
to allow innovation to become usage. 

Mr. WARTON said, he hoped that 
when the Motion of the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Whitehaven (Mr. Cavendish Bentinck) 
came on that day four weeks, the Go- 
vernment would not try to get rid of it 
by a manoeuvre. 

Mr. O’DONNELL said, a fair reason 
for extending the Rule that Friday 
should be given to private Members, 
and for the Government setting up 
Supply a second time, when they had 
accepted an Amendment, was that, since 
that ruling was given, all the other 
opportunities of moving Motions on 
going into Committee of Supply had 
been taken away. That was a reason 
why they ought to oppose all possible 
resistance to what they considered the 
shortcomings of the Government. They 
had no longer any opportunities; and 
when the Government now attempted 
to appropriate Fridays, by applying a 
Rule which they might have applied 
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with a certain amount of colour in past 
years, hon. Members felt that the Go- 
vernment were trying them by a Rule 
which was no longer applicable. They 
had monopolized other opportunities, 
and private Members must insist upon 
maintaining their rights. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That this House will, on 
Monday next, resolve itself into the 
Committee of Supply. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


— oon 


CONSTABULARY AND POLICE (IRE- 
LAND) (PAY AND PENSIONS) BILL. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE ON MOTION FOR BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [38rd May], ‘‘ That 
a Bill be brought in upon the said Re- 
solution” (from Committee on Consta- 
bulary and Police (Ireland). 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Mr. SEXTON said, he understood, 
on the Motion for leave to introduce 
this Bill, that the Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland would give some explanation of 
its provisions. He was surprised that 
the Government had so far forgotten 
themselves that the question was about 
to be put without any explanation. 

Tuz Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that, when his right hon. Friend 
the Ohief Secretary for Ireland spoke 
in the debate upon this Motion, it was 
impossible for him to make a speech in 
explanation. His right hon. Friend 
would be glad to reply to any ques- 
tions; but he would not be able to make 
a second speech. 

Mr. O’KELLY said, it would be very 
difficult for any hon. Members to put 
questions, seeing that they did not know 
anything about the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, he would move 
the Adjournment of the House, in order 
to obviate this difficulty. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” 
—(Mr. O’ Brien.) 

Lorpv RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
said, he wished to make a suggestion 
which, he thought, might provide a solu- 
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tion of the difficulty. It was very usual, 
when there was a Bill of this kind, for 
the House to allow an hon. Gentleman 
to speak twice; and he was sure the 
House would, on this occasion, extend 
its indulgence to the right hon. Gentle- 
man the ChiefSecretary for Ireland. 

Mr. SPEAKER: By the general in- 
dulgence of the House, the right hon. 
Gentleman may speak again. 

Mr. O’BRIEN said, in that case he 
would not press his Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he was very 
much obliged to the House for its in- 
dulgence. He had endeavoured to de- 
serve that indulgence the other night 
by briefly running through the leading 
provisions of the Bill, and by consenting 
to an Adjournment, when he found that 
was the wish of those hon. Members 
most interested in the subject. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was the carrying out of 
the recommendations of the two Oom- 
mittees of Inquiry respecting the Dublin 
Police and the Royal Irish Constabulary. 
With regard to the proposed increase of 
pay for the Constabulary, at the present 
moment that pay was regulated by an 
Act of 1874, which made permanent a 
rise of pay given by an Act of 1872. The 
main principle on which the present 
proposal for a rise of pay was founded 
was this—that, in the opinion of the 
Committee—an opinion which was quite 
endorsed by the Government—the pay 
for the unmarried men in the Force was 
already sufficiently good. But the Irish 
Force was a permanent Force, and, 
amongst the other qualities of a per- 
manent Force, it had the quality of do- 
mesticity. It was essentially a married 
service, and when the men were married 
they began to be a little pinched, some- 
times very considerably. Marriage, 
therefore, was not recognized in the Con- 
stabulary until after seven years’ ser- 
vice, because then the men began to 
receive increased rates of pay. A man 
in the Constabulary of underseven years’ 
service got 21s. a-week under the old 
scale; but he would get 22s. under the 
new scale, which was really no rise, be- 
cause as long as a man lived in bar- 
racks he had 1s. deducted from his pay. 
A man of from seven to ten years’ ser- 
vice would get a rise nominally of 2s, a- 
week, but actually of 1s. if he lived in 
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barracks. Ifthe man was married and 
lived out of barracks he would get the 
full 2s. rise. After 15 years’ service 
a man would get a rise of 8s. if 
he lived outside barracks, and 2s. if 
he lived in barracks. A sub - con- 
stable, instead of getting 24s., would 
get 27s.; an acting constable would be 
risen from 26s. to 27s. ; a constable from 
28s. to 29s. and 3ls.; and a head con- 
stable, who, under the old scale, received 
from 82s. to 388s., according to his 
length of service, would, under the new 
scale, get from 35s. to 40s. These in- 
creases of pay were only given to men 
over seven years’ service, and to those 
men they were very large increases. 
After the increases of pay, they came to 
the increase of allowances, which allow- 
ances, by the way, hon. Members would 
not find in the Bill. In the first place, 
the Government proposed to give to 
every constable £1 6s. a-year for boot 
money. To married men of 10 years’ 
service, in addition to the other great 
advantages given to them, the Govern- 
ment proposed to give ls. a-week, or 
£2 12s. a-year, in lodging allowance. 
There would be a reduction in the march- 
ing allowance, for, instead of 2d. a-mile, 
it was intended to give 1s. for eight 
miles’ march. This reduction would 
amount to about £4,000 a-year in all, or 
about one-fourth of the boot money. 
Summing up the matter, the net result 
of the increases of pay and allowances 
would be such that a married man, 
living out of barracks, would, on an 
average, be £11 a-year better off than 
at present—a very large and substantial 
improvement in his position. There 
were 3,500 married men in the Force, 
of whom 2,000 lived out of barracks; 
and it was rather a satisfactory circum- 
stance to recognize that, in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, four-fifths of the 
men ultimately married. There was an- 
other advantage which must not be lost 
sight of. While three out of four men 
in the English Force remained in the 
low ranks, the condition of the Irish 
Service was such that three sub-con- 
stables out of four became constables. 
Although, in the earlier period of his 
service, a man of the Constabulary was 
very well off, when he began to feel the 
expenses of a family he would receive 
the increases of pay he (Mr. Trevelyan) 
had indicated. He now came to the 
question of pension. Pension was, on 
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the whole, the subject upon which the 
men had been most anxious, because, 
hitherto, there was a sense of injustice 
and inequality about it which they felt 
very keenly. Under the scale laid down 
in the year 1847, a man of over 30 
years’ service could get full pay. A 
typical age for retirement was after 28 
years’ service; and after that period of 
service, under the old system, a constable 
got nearly three-fourths of his pay in 
pension. In 1866 a new scale of pen- 
sion was set up, and a pension of 
5-50ths, going up to 30-50ths of a man’s 
pay, was given. He would not enter 
into the details of that particular sys- 
tem, but simply say that the men 
who were pensioned on the full pay got 
very large pensions; whereas the men 
who entered the Service, perhaps, a year 
after them found a great drop in their 
pensions. It was now proposed to make 
a great improvement in the pensions of 
the Irish Constabulary, and this would 
be done by two means. One was by 
a change in the scale, in the nature 
of which he would only enter so far 
as to say that if a man left the Force 
his scale would be very much the same 
as now. Between 21 and 25 years’ ser- 
vice the scale would rise very rapidly ; 
a man would get 2-50ths a-year instead 
of 1-50th ; and by the time he had served 
28 years he would receive two-thirds of 
his pay. But not only would he receive 
a larger portion of his pay ; but his pay, 
as already explained, would be very 
much larger. He (Mr. Trevelyan) would 
give the financial effect. In 1847, when 
the scale was on the old pay, a sub-con- 
stable of 28 years’ standing got about 
£21. Then there came a great rise of 
pay, and the sub-constable of 28 years’ 
standing got £46 16s. That was a de- 
sirable pension, which these men wished 
to get. Then came the new scale of 
pension, and the 28 years’ men got, not 
£46 16s., but £34 18s. 10d.; he saw his 
comrade retiring on 4s. or 58. a-week 
more than himself, and he felt aggrieved. 
By a circumstance which, in regard to 
the details, was a coincidence which the 
Committee endeavoured to arrive at, 
the sum which, under this Bill, a sub- 
constable of 28 years’ standing would 
get, was exactly £46 16s. The causes 
of that were, higher pay and the intro- 
duction of the Metropolitan Police pen- 
sion system. He now came to the case of 
the Dublin Police. The Dublin Police, 
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as was very well known, were very much 
better off than the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. The change proposed in their 
position was very much less than that 
proposed in the case of the Constabulary, 
really consisting, to a great extent, in 
taking away those vexatious conditions 
in their lot which the men felt a great 
deal. But in taking away those condi- 
tions their pecuniary position was im- 
proved. The most important change 
was that a sub-constable in the Dublin 
Police Force would henceforth rise in 
pay according to his length of service. 
Before this, they were divided into 
classes, and they got from one class 
to another by competitive examination, 
and they were far too liable to reduction 
in rank and pay for misconduct. The 
Committee thought that when a man 
was fit to be a constable he was fit to 
rise to the top of the rank. The Com- 
mittee, he was glad to say, did not seem 
to disapprove of the system of competi- 
tive examination; but they thought it 
should have its limits. When a man 
was once judged fit to enter the Service 
he should rise by professional capacity, 
and by the acquisition of professional 
knowledge. When a constable got to 
the top of his class, he would get 30s. 
a-week instead of 29s. The increase in 
pay was not large; but the increase in 
pension was more considerable. The 
result of the legislation which was now 
proposed would be that a constable in 
the Dublin Police Force of 28 years’ 
standing would get, instead of a pension 
of £45 a-year, about £52 10s. The 
financial effeet of the whole scheme was 
as follows:—The increase in the pay 
of the Constabulary would amount to 
£30,632—that would be divided, as hon. 
Gentlemen knew, between about 13,000 
men; the married men’s allowance 
would come to £5,000 a-year; boot 
allowance, £17,000; and other charges 
would bring the total up to £53,500. 
There were expected savings, includ- 
ing the savings in lodging money of 
£7,000. That would bring the charge 
to £46,500. The net increase in the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police for pay was 
small—it was not quite £2,000 a-year. 
There was a saving in the salary of the 
Assistant Commissioner, who had been 
reduced to £1,200 a-year. The entire 
increased cost of the active service, 
therefore, was £47,280 a-year. It was 
much more difficult to calculate what 
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the increase in the Pension List would 
be. The present amount of the Pension 
List was £220,000 a-year; but the 
amount which the Pension List would 
reach, when the full effect of the Act 
of 1866 was experienced, would be 
£280,000 a-year. If the later men had 
been pensioned on the lower scale, the 
amount would have come down to 
£190,000 a-year. It had been calcu- 
lated that, under the present scheme, 
the amount of the Pension List would 
rise to £260,000 a-year. Taking the in- 
crease of pensions in the Dublin Police 
and the Irish Constabulary together, 
they had come to the conclusion that 
the increased burden on the country, 
in consequence of the changes proposed 
in the Bill and laid down in the General 
Order, would amount to £90,000 a-year. 
There were certain very great moral and 
social advantages which were given 
tothe men. First of all, their promo- 
tion in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
would be very much equalized. A man, 
before he could be put on the selected 
list for promotion, would have to serve 
eight years, except in cases of extra- 
ordinary merit, so that the disadvantage 
of being on the out-stations, or the 
advantage of being close under the eye 
of those who had to dispense patronage, 
would not be experienced as at present. 
In the next place, those unfavourable 
records which the men regarded with 
greater anxiety and uneasiness than 
anything else, which, in their own 
words, followed a man to his grave and 
injured his wife and children, would 
not quite cease, but would be brought 
within limits. An unfavourable record 
used to follow two fines by the County 
Inspector, two admonitions by the In- 
spector General, and one fine by the In- 
spector General. It was now proposed 
that there should be an unfavourable 
record only in the last case, that of a fine 
by the Inspector General ; and that then it 
should be by special Order. The length 
of time during which an unfavourable 
record was to last should be fixed by 
that Order, and should not last, in any 
case, more than five years. It was 
proposed that an unfavourable record 
should only be a bar to promotion, and 
should not diminish the man’s pension,’ 
or injure his wife or family at his death. 
The amount of fines, both in the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force and the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, had been reduced. 
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In the Constabulary, the fines were never 
to amount to more than £3, instead of 
£5, as at present; and, in the case of 
the Dublin Police, the fines might not 
be higher than £1, or one week’s pay. 
The men off duty were to be allowed to 
enter public-houses like other members 
of society; their wives were to be allowed 
to carry on a trade or business, the men 
were allowed somewhat longer absence 
from barracks; they would be allowed 
wider points within which they could 
wander when off duty ; and, altogether, 
their life would be made pleasanter ; 
while all the essential conditions of an 
efficient Service would be fulfilled. The 
Royal Irish Oonstabulary were now 
raised to a position above that of the 
average Oounty Forces in England and 
Scotland, and received higher pensions 
than the Scotch Force. The Metropo- 
litan Police Foree of Dublin was before 
in the last class but one; but these 
changes, small as they appeared to be, 
had placed it in the highest class next to 
that of the London Police Force. He 
was anxious that it should be known 
that these proposals had been considered 
with very great care; they had been 
examined and revised by men who were 
extremely conversant with the organiza- 
tion of Services, both Civil and Military ; 
and: the intention of the Government 
was that the proposed changes should 
be both permanent and final. They be- 
lieved they would attract good men of 
the class from which the Dublin Police 
and Royal Irish Constabulary had been 
drawn hitherto with such very good re- 
sults, and that when they had been so 
attracted they would remain contented 
with their position. For these reasons 
he trusted the House would assent to 
the introduction of the Bill. 

Mr. GRAY said, that, nowithstanding 
the great care, attention, and labour, on 
the part of the two Commissions which 
had been appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government to consider the question of 
the pay and discipline of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and the Dublin Metropoli- 
tan Police Force, and the great attention 
which Her Majesty’s Government had 
also given to the circumstances, they 
were brought face to face with the cer- 
tain knowledge that the scheme of the 
Commissioners, which had, practically, 
been adopted by the Government, had 
not given satisfaction to those interested 
in it. They know that abundantly by 
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the communications which had flooded 
the public Press since the publication of 


the Report. Looking at the question, 
however, from the broader standpoint 
of the interest of the men themselves, 
they were forced to the conclusion that 
attention was not paid to the complaints 
of those persons, until they had been 
forced by methods of a very disagreeable 
character upon the notice of the Govern- 
ment. All must know that the griev- 
ances of the Royal Irish Constabulary, 
and the vexation and worry to which the 
Metropolitan Police of Dublin had been 
subjected for years, had been pressed on 
the attention of the Government over 
and over again, and treated with abso- 
lute contempt. It was only when the 
Constabulary struck at a certain place, 
and threatened to strike in other parts 
of the country, that their complaints 
were attended to; and it was only when 
the Police struck in Dublin that it was 
discovered that the men were subject to 
all sorts of vexatious fines and treated 
like children. He thought it was a 
lamentable thing to confess that, even in 
the case of their own servants, not the 
slightest attention or respect could be 
had from the Government for claims now 
acknowledged to be legitimate, until 
those claims had been pressed upon 
them by something very little, if at all, 
short of physical force. But there were 
other classes of men in the Government 
Service in Ireland who had similar 
grievances to complain of. The prison 
officials had been subject, for the last 
two or three years, to the same strain as 
were the Police and Constabulary ; and 
they had similar grievances to complain 
of, both with regard to pay, hours of 
labour, and general treatment, as the 
officials holding analogous positions in 
England. But they could not organize 
or communicate with the Government, - 
without being discharged one by one— 
they could not strike; and their griev- 
ances were therefore set aside, and no- 
thing had been, or probably would be, 
done for them, until they made use of 
the methods which had been adopted by 
the Royal Irish Constabulary and the 
Dublin Metropolitan Police. With re- 
gard to the latter Force, he thought 
something more was required in refer- 
ence to the pay of the men than what he 
might call the re-arrangement of book- 
keeping proposed by the Govern- 
ment. He gathered, from the figures 
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of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, that the total increase in the 
pay of the Police in Dublin was to 

e the sum of £2,000 a-year. He had 
already heard so much, and it was 
no wonder that dissatisfaction existed in 
the Force, when it was found that, after 
all the outcry they had heard, this paltry 
sum was proposed. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that the Pension 
List, which amounted to £22,000 a-year 
under the present system, would be in- 
creased, but subsequently reduced. But 
here, he (Mr. Gray) was unable to follow 
the right hon. Gentleman. He could not 
get at what the new Pension List was to 
be, so as to know the total amount that 
would be given in the way of increase. 
The younger men, of course, composed 
the enormous majority of the Force, and 
they found that nothing was to be done 
for them; they were the men the Go- 
vernment had to look to most ; and they 
were just the men likely to throw up 
their profession, and go to America, or 
to join in any movement to get any 
matters redressed that they believed they 
had a right to complain of. But the 
Government had given them no redress. 
They had devised a system which would 
give a certain minority of the Force a 
small increase of pay and allowances, and 
they had relaxed, to some extent, the 
iron discipline which was even more 
vexatious than deprivation of pay; but 
as to the vast majority of the men, both 
of the Constabulary and Police, it ap- 
peared to him that they were going to 
pay them little more than the compli- 
ment of having appointed a Commission 
to inquire into their grievances ; leaving 
- them, in fact, in nearly the same posi- 
tion as they were in before. Again, he 
did not think anything like a fair com- 
parison could be instituted between the 
Royal Irish Constabulary and the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Force and the Police 
Forces in England. The men in Eng- 
land were exceedingly well paid—both 
the Police in London and in the Pro- 
vincial boroughs—for the duties they 
had to perform. As a rule, their duties 
in the Provinces were by no means irk- 
some ; everyone in England looked upon 
the Police as the friends of the com- 
munity; their duties in the rural dis- 
tricts and in the towns were simply the 
detection of crime, and so they won the 
goodwill of the population. Now, the 
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duties of the men of the Constabulary 
and the Police in Dublin were of a 
totally different character—they were of 
an odious character, and repugnant to the 
feelings of the men themselves. He 
himself, some time ago, had read some 
letters received from members of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, describing the 
duties which they had to perform in the 
case of evictions. They stated how their 
hearts were wrung by the terrible scenes 
of suffering they witnessed in the per- 
formance of their duties connected with 
the eviction of their neighbours and 
others. They felt these to be most re- 
pugnant, for they were all sprung from 
the small farmer class; and, therefore, 
he said that, if such duties were cast 
upon them, they ought to be paid extra 
for the work. There was, then, clearly 
no comparison between the Constabulary 
and Police Forces in Ireland and those 
in England. With reference to the Me- 
tropolitan Police, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said they cost already £53,000 
a-year, which sum, for certain purposes, 
was to be reduced to £46,000; and this 
he proposed to. increase by the sum of 
£2,000 a-year. He (Mr. Gray) regarded 
that sum as extravagant, and thought that 
the Bill should be utilized for the pur- 
pose of putting the expenditure incurred 
for the Police into a more reasonable form 
than the present. The Dublin Metropo- 
litan Police were employed for a double 
purpose. They were used as police, and 
also as a species of semi-military force, 
for the purposes of the Government. 
He was informed that the tax upon the 
people of Dublin for the Police Force 
amounted to Is. 2d. in the pound, a sum 
which he did not think was paid in any 
town in England. And rot only were 
the citizens of Dublin mulcted in that 
sum, but they had nothing whatever to 
do with the control of the Police; and 
when this was complained of the reply 
of the Government was—“ You do not 
contribute anything like the amount you 
ought to pay; you ought to thank us for 
taking the burden off your shoulders.” 
As a member of the Corporation of 
Dublin, he (Mr. Gray) could assure the 
House that this question affected the 
people of Dublin very keenly, because 
it touched their pockets; and he con- 
tended that they should be allowed to 
maintain their own Police as a Muni- 
cipal Force, and that the Government 
should maintain, for their own purposes, 
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a force which should be paid for out of it would be wise for the Government to 
Imperial funds. In England the Police devote attention. There was no better 
of every town and district were under; way of rewarding the Force than by 
the control of the local authorities; and increasing their pensions; and, in that 
they were also, for the purposes of the | respect, he congratulated the right hon. 
Public Health Act, under the control of |Gentleman (Mr. Trevelyan) on the 
the sanitary authorities. But they in! whole scheme of his Bill. The scheme 
Dublin had no control of the Police in for increasing the payments in regard 
that respect. When necessary, they had to long and continued service intro- 
to apply to the Government for a certain duced the element of domesticity, which 
number of police for sanitary duty; and seemed to be the most valuable element 
the reply to their application was— in the Bill. The scale of pensions of 
‘‘Certainly; if you pay for them.” They | the officers required revision; and it 
had, therefore, to pay not only Is. 2d. in| should always be borne in mind that, 
the pound for the maintenance of the | by increasing the pensions, they gained 
Force, but they had to pay over again | two very important advantages. They, 
when they wanted them to discharge | in the first place, gained increased effi- 
any sanitary duties. The sanitary work | ciency, as they did by all increase of 
of the city was interfered with, because pay; but, more than that, they offered 
they had no Police Force under the con- | an inducement to old men who were no 
trol of the Civic Authorities. It was, | longer fit for the Service to retire. He 
perhaps, useless for him to suggest that | hoped this question would be considered 
the Corporation of Dublin were fit to| by the Government. He endorsed all 
discharge the minor duties which local | that had been said by the hon. Gentle- 
authorities were entrusted with in Eng- | man who had preceded him (Mr. Gray) 
land and Scotland. If the Government | as to there having been, throughout all 
did not think they were to be trusted, | these transactions, one pre-eminent ar- 
let them keep as many police in Dublin | gument — namely, the argument of 
as they pleased ; but let the citizens of | clamour—the argument—‘‘ Only make 
Dublin maintain their own Police Force. | sufficient noise, and you will obtain all 
The present system not only touched | you require.’’ ‘The officers were not in 
them in their pockets, but in their health | a position to follow this advice; and he 
and lives. The Lord Provost of Edin-| hoped the Government would not put 
burgh once asked him (Mr. Gray) if | too severe a strain upon them, but would 
the Corporation of Dublin had the con- | inquire into their case, without requiring 
trol of the Police of the city; and, on! them to do that which would be unbe- 
his replying in the negative, he said— | coming or unsuitable to their rank in 
“You will never get Dublin into aj|the Service. There was one point in the 
ame sanitary condition until you have. | right hon. Gentleman’s observations he 
very policeman in Edinburgh is aj had heard with anxiety—namely, that 
sanitary officer.’’ In conclusion, he ven- | it was considered an important conces- 
tured to hope the point he had sug-/| sion to the men that their wives should 
gested was a practicable one, and that, | be allowed to take part in businesses. 
as it concerned the City of Dublin, it|The House should be given clearly to 
would receive some share of attention. | understand whether it was intended to 
Mr. MOORE said, he desired to! allow the wives of constables to hold 
point out that there was no provision | lieences for the sale of spirituous liquors. 
made in the Bill for the officers of the| Mr. O’BRIEN said, there was one 
Force. During the last year or so a| point he should like to have made clear; 
large sum of money had been allocated | and that was, whether the Bill proposed 
to the rank and file; and he could see | to make alterations in the higher organi- 
no reason why the officers in the Service | zation of the Force, or whether it was 
should not experience an improvement | confined entirely to improving the con- 
in their position. The officers had had | dition of the men ? 
to suffer great hardships, whichthe men} Mr. TREVELYAN said, the measure 
under their command could not be said| made no alteration whatsoever in what 
to have shared with them. Compara-|they might call the higher organization 
tively speaking, the position of the|of the Forces. Those officers who, in 
officers was much inferior to that of the /the Army, might be described as com- 
men, in regard to pensions as well as|missioned officers, were not at all af- 
pay; and this was a matter to which! fected by the alterations. 
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Mr. SEXTON: The Assistant Com- , 
missioner is abolished ? | MOTIONS. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that was so. | 20-2 
He might fairly say there was no change | TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (ALDER- 
in the higher organization of the Forces, SHOT AND FARNBOROUGH, &0.) BILL. 
and no change that was effected in that! On Motion of Mr. Jou Hoias, Bill to 
higher organization would affect the pay | confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 








and pensions of the men. 

Mr. CALLAN asked whether there 
was any attempt made in the Bill to 
change the present system of promotion ? 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that promo- 
tion would be more advanced by good 
and regular conduct. An important step 
had been taken in the Constabulary for 
the purpose of equalizing promotion, and 
removing any suspicion of unfairness. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, the House heard 
a great deal about keeping down the 
general expenses of the country. The 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. Courtney) was in his 
place. Had he been consulted about 
this Bill? That hon. Member and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
have to take into account the conse- 
quences of the measure next year, or 
the year after; and therefore, perhaps, 
it would be as well for them to offer an 
opinion about the Bill before it was 
pushed much further. There was a 
great tendency on the part of Members 
of Parliament, when these Motions came 
up, to make themselves exceedingly 
pleasant at the public expense, by al- 
lowing advances of salary to men and 
officers of all kinds. He (Mr. Biggar) 
was inclined to think that the Police 
were liberally paid at present, and he 
did not think this Bill was called for. 
He was disposed to offer to it as strong 
an opposition as he possibly could. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
TREVELYAN, Mr. Courrnry, and Mr. 
HERBERT GLADSTONE. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 171.] 


Mr. TREVELYAN said, he proposed 
to put down the next stage for Monday. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Bill was proposed for second reading, 
he, and many other Irish Members, 
would like to see it in print. 

Mr. TREVELYAN said, that if hon. 
Members thought they would not be 


prepared to take the second reading on | 


Monday, he should be quite willing to 
defer that stage until Tuesday. 


VO?.. COLXXVIII. [rump sznzzs.} 


| Besed of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 
| 1870,” relating to Aldershot and Farnborough 
| Tramways Extensions, Bradford Corporation 
Tramways, Hartlepool Tramways, Liverpool 
Corporation Tramways, Macclesfield Tramways, 
and North Staffordshire Tramways, ordered to 
be brought in by Mr. Joun Hots and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 167.] 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (NO. 2) 
(BIRMINGHAM AND WESTERN DISTRICT, 
&c.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Joun Hotms, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Uirmingham and Western 
District Tramways, Edgbaston and Harborne 
Tramways, North Birmingham Tramways, Old- 
ham, Ashton-under-Lyne, Hyde, and District 
Tramways, South Birmingham ‘Tramways, and 
Southend-on-Sea and District Tramways, or- 
dered to be brought in by Mr. Joun Houms and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 

Billpresented,andread the first time. [Bill 168. ] 


TRAMWAYS PROVISIONAL ORDERS (No. 8) 
(COLCHESTER, &C.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Jonn Hotms, Bill to 
confirm certain Provisional Orders made by the 
Board of Trade under “The Tramways Act, 
1870,” relating to Colchester Tramways, Hali- 
fax and District Tramways, Highgate Hill Ex- 
tension and Archway Road Tramways, Oxford 
Tramways Extensions, Rhyl Voryd and Plasti- 
rion Tramways, Spen Valley and District Tram- 
ways, Wakefield Tramways, Woolwich and 
South East London Tramways, and Yarmouth 
and Gorleston Tramways (Extensions), ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Joun Howtos and Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN. 

Billpresented, and read the first time. [Bill 169.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 3) (BETHESDA, &0.) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Hrssert, Bill to confirm 
certain Provisional Orders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board relating to the Improvement Act 
District of Bethesda, the Borough of Darling- 
ton, the Evesham Joint Hospital, District, the 
Faversham Joint Hospital District, the Improve- 
|ment Act District of Kington, the Lower 
| Thames Valley Main Sewerage District, the 
| Boroughs of Maldon and Sandwich, and the 
| Local Government Districts of Torquay, and 
| Wanstead and Woodford, ordered to be brought 
| in by Mr. Hisnerr and Sir Cuartes Dixxe. 
|  Billpresented,and read the first time. [Bill 170.] 


| House adjourned at a quarter after 
Two o'clock till Monday next. 
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